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Fruit    Packages,    At- 
tractive   207 

Fruit  Trees,  Propaga- 
ting    207 

Fruit  Cann'g  Exhibit  218 
Fruit  Crop  Report. . . .229 
Fr't  Notes  from  Lake 

Erie  Region 210 

Fruit  Pudding 224 

Fruit  Culture,  Practi- 
cal Points  in 136 

Fruit  Exports  and  Im- 
ports..  235 

Fruit  Tree  Seeds.     .289 
Fruit  Trees,  Cultiv'te.24U 
Fr'tTree8,Wrap'gon.  97 
Fruit.    Honest,    Hon- 
estly Packed 134 

Fruit,  Dried  Bleached  9" 
FV't,  Rem'kable  Eng.  82 

Fruit,  State  Best I2U 

Fruit.  Foreign    Ship 

ments 54 

Fruit,  This  should  be 

More  Grown 252 

Fruit,  Potash  for 48 

Fruit.  Sulphuring —  57 
Fr^it-hous's  d-  Rooms.2ib 
Fruit,  Garden  and  Or- 
chard, Sept ..  247 

Fruits  on  Ten  Acres..  13 
Fruits,  Hardy  for  N. 

Illinois  41 

Fruits,  New 33 

Fruits,Good  In  C,N.Y.U4 


Fruits,  Good,  Profita- 
ble  127 

Fr'ts,  Improvem't  in. 136 
Fruit8,Overproduct'n.l71 
Fruits.Small.and  Veg- 
etables  89 

Fruits,  Small 68 

Punkia,  Blotched  ...  90 
Fuchsia,  All  Whli«...112 
Fuchsia,  Ailing..  182,  163 
Fuchsias   and    Pelar- 
goniums   218 

Fuchsias  Dropping. .  .101 
Fuchsia    Greenhouse 

Culture ..244 

Fuchsias,  Best  Six... 224 
Fuchsias,  How  are  the 

Winter    11 

Fuel,    Raising    Wood 

for 74 

Fungous  Diseases. 59,  196 


G. 


Gaps,  mi  out 224 

Garden  Ailing 41 

Garden  Devices,  Eng. 129 

Garden  Intruders 46 

101  1  Garden    Success   and 

80        Failure  228 

Garden,  Harrow  for.. 163 
Garden,  No  Place  for 

Trees  154 

Garden,  Planting  A . . .  138 
Garden,  Skin  Boauti- 

fier  in 53 

Gardens  in  Wash'gt'u.241 
Gardens,  Improved.. .  52 
Gardening  Hints  ....  131 
Gardening  Profitable.  38 
Gardening  Pays  ....  171 
Gardening  for  Health  94 
Garden'g,  Does  it  Pay. 145 
Garden'g,     Gladstone 

on 76 

Qarland  Flower,  The 

188,  215 

Genista  or  Cytisus 36 

Geraniu's.  Some  Fine. 133 
Geraniu's,  Soue  Fine. 237 

Giant  Daisy 25 

Ginseng  Koot.162,  21f,249 
Girdling  tor  Fruit  — 2u4 
Gishurst  Compound.. 2'i4 
Gladioli,  List  of  Best.  42 
Gladioli,  The  Newer, 

8,83,  113 
Gladiolus,  Satisf  act'y .  172 
Gladiolus,  Planting. . .  132 
Gladiolus,  Californi'n  72 
Qladiolus.  Improve- 
ment in  Europe 70 

Glass,  Tinted  94 

Glass    Structure,  De- 
fined   73 

Gloxina  Culture  198 

Grape  Anthracnose . .  163 
Grape  Fruit  as  Tonic.  223 
Grape  Protecfg  Bags  21" 
Grape  'Vine,  Best  for 

Sitting  220 

Grape  Post,  Iron .  .  .201 
Grape   Vines  Around 

Houses 201 

Grape  Growing,  Ama- 
teur in  City  Lots...WB 
Grape    Pruning    and 

Training  in  Iowa.    .115 
Grape    Juice    Unfer- 

mented  - 12,220 

Grape  Jelly  IB 

Grape  Grow'rs  Happy  1 
Grape    Vine   Tomato 

Gall  19 

Grape  Culture 36 

Grape  Rot  Controlled  32 
Grape  Growers'  As- 
sociation. W.  N.  v..  34 
Grape  Discussion —  54 
Grape  Rot,  Copper  for  74 
100,  101.  176 
Grape  Vine  Branches 

Rooting . .  80 

Grape  Pruning,  bd,  81, 

100,  114,  178.  220 

Grape  Sultana 248 

Grape,  Gre'n  Mount'n  174 
Grape,  The  Colerain.  .174 
Grape,  Green  Mount'n 

and  Winchell 215 

Grape,  Best  for  Home.  120 
Grape,  Catawba. .  ..  98 
Grape,     Clinton     not 

Bear 100,120 

Grape.  Report  on  N. 

Y .  Crop  47 

Grape,     Winchell    or 

Green  Mountain .. .  231 
Grapes  in  Nebraska.  .158 
Grapes  Vines.  Man- 
agement of  Hardy. .177 
Grapes  at  Lake  Keukain 
Grapes  Dri'd  &  Rais'ns  86 
Graces  in  Kansas.  ...  95 
Qrapes  Selling  to  ad 

vantage 6 

Grapes  in  Florida.  ...   14 
Grapes  for  Early  Mar- 
ket     60 

Grapes  and  Soil  67 

Grapes  vs.  Wheat         54 

Grapes  in  Mass 69 

Grapes.  Keeping.  ...  32 
Grapes,  Fertilizer  for.  40 
Grapes,  Some  Fine...  2;3 


Grapes,  Norfolk 16 

Grapes,  Some  Ideas  on  83 
Grapes,  Dead  Animal 

for 118 

Grapes,  None  in  West .  1 18 
Grapes,  Heavy  Crops 

of  118 

Grapes.    Enemies    of 

Hot  House 114 

Grapes,      Monograph 

on  Native 136 

Grapes,  the  Banana  of 

North 126 

Grapes,  Cost  of  Spray- 
ing   183 

Grapes,  Cop'r  Mixt're.l84 
Grapes,    About  Bag- 
ging  1 84 

Qrapes,  Grasshop's»£.174 
Grapes,  Protect'g 

From  Wasps 170 

Grapes,  Three  Best... 156 
Grapes,  New  and  Old. 157 
Grapes,     Insects     on 

Hothouse 156 

Grapes.  Quality  in  ...a20 
Grapevine  Monstrous.  72 
Grapery.    Builoing   a 

173,  192 

Grading  Fruits  214 

Grafting  Fruit  Trees..  163 
Gratt'g  Piece  or  Wh'le 

Root 12 

Graft'g  Wax,  A  New. 112 

Grass,  Pampas 58 

Grasses,  Ornamental.  77 
Grave  Decoration    .  241 

Gravel  Boxes 78 

Greenhouse  Construc- 
tion and  Heating . .  20 
Greenhouse    Benches 

Repairing  37 

Greenhouse  Arrang't  37 
Greenhouse    Shelves, 

Preserving 218 

Greenhouse,    Heating 

Small ...41,316 

Grcen/ioitse,  Cold  ...  50 
Greenhouse.  Building 

and  Managing 74 

Greenhouse,     Muslin 

Covered  84 

Greenhouse,  a  Pleas- 
ing Jiome 195 

Greenhouses  for  Flor- 
ists  221 

Greenhous's,  Boston's  68 
Greenhouses,      Value 

for  Recreation  132 

Greenhous's,  Wrinkles 

in 245 

Green  Fly,  Reme'y  tor  60 
Green  Fly,  Killing.  .101 

Green  Frogs 92 

Gr'n  Tomato  Pickles. 246 

Geranium,  Blue 32 

Geranium,  Zulu     .   .132 

Geraniums,  Big 72 

Germination,  on  Seed .  148 
Golden  Rod,  National 

weed 10 

Gooseberry  Cuttings. .  60 
Gooseberry,  Culinary.l6U 
Gooseberries  in  Mich.  199 
Gooseberries,  Prun'g.201 
Gooseber's.  Money  in.  194 
Good  Stock,  Advan- 
tage of 123 

Gophers     and      Bird 

Dogs 193 

Gopbers,Extermina'g.l51 
Ground  Ivy,  Verieg'td  124 
Ground  Cherry,  The  170 
Grounds,  Arranging.  44 
Grouping  in  Planting.  9 
Grubs,  White,  Rem'dy  52 
Grub,  White  in  Straw- 
berry bed  22) 

Gypsy  Moth  Com'is'n.180 
Gypsy  Moth 15 


Hibbard,  Shirley,  The 

Death  of 73 

Hickories,  Grafting..  49 
Highbush   Blueberry, 

Propagate  249 

Hints  from  the  Orch'd 

and  Garden 241 

Hoe   Handle  Attach- 
ment   159 

Hollow  Trees.  Cause.  10 
Holtyh'k  Disease, Neiu  57 

Hollyhock  Rust  174 

Home  Improvements, 

Gr'ter  Eff  ts  Needed     5 
Home  Market  . .  127,  134 
Home  Floriculture.    .113 
Home  and  Village  Im- 
provement   152 

Home,  Name  Your. . .  52 
Honeysuckle  Culture.  61 
Honeysuckle,     Tarta- 
rian   224 

Hops,  Refuse  as  Man- 

nure 248 

Rorticult'e  I's  Intemp.  37 
Horticulture  Boom'g  233 
Hort.  Under  Glass..  .179 
Horticulture,  Blessg's  13 
Horse  Radish  Culturp.227 
Horse  Radish  Grater. 2'J6 
Hoae  Truck  of  Piping  I9ti 
Hose.  Repairing  .  ..174 
Hot-house    Vegetable 

Culture 49 

Hot  Hou.ie,  Small ....  101 
Hot  Bed  Arrange' ts.. 100 
Hot- bed  Manure.  K'p- 

ing  from  Ht  ating. . .  87 
Hotbed,  Cover  for..  .142 
Hot  beds    Heated    by 

Water 200 

Hotbed  Heated  With 

Steam 237 

House  Plants,  Best...  33 
House  Plants,  16,  38, 
58,  78,  98,   118,   138, 
160,  189,  202,  224  346 
House  Pl'ts  in  Winter  76 
Houses,  Trees  Near..  62 

How  in  Garden  15 

Hoya  as  a  Tree 62 

Hoya  or  Wax  Plant  .206 

Huckleberry  Pie 58 

Huckleberries,    Culti- 
vation of.         ...  41,  74 
Hyacinths  Forc'g  Out 

of  Ground  61 

Hybridizii  g.  On 66 

Hydrangea  Otaksa.  ..208 
Hydrangea  Panicula- 

ta,  Propagating —  80 
Hydrangea  as  Tree..  10 
Hydrangea.  Climbing  7 
Hydrangea,     t  tellata 

Fruit 16 

Hydrangea,  Prop't'g.  52 
Hydrangea,  A  Fine...  33 
Hydrangeas 36 


Hardy     Apples     and 

Ptars  13 

Hardy  Plants  in  Win- 
dow   33 

Hardy    Growths    for 

Lawn 114 

Hanging  Baskets  ...  164 
Hanging    Baskets, 

Plants  for 218 

Hardening  off 150 

Harvesting     Orchard 

Fruits      198 

Hayes  Estate,Visit  to  8 
Health  by  Horiicurre.113 
Hedge  for  Damp  Scil.lOl 

Hedge  Fence 97 

Hedge  Plants 131 

Hedge,  A  Good 53 

Hedge,  Trim'g  Cedar.  61 
Hedge,  Beautiful  ...  93 
Hedges,    Good    Word 

for 97 

Heliotrope.  The 1 79 

Hellebore.'for  Spray'g 

163.  160 
Helleborus    for  Hor- 

ists 31 

Hens  Lay'g  in  Wint'r.  79 

Hen  Manure..   Itil 

Herb  Bed  1 

Herbs  in  Garden.  ...  83 
Heuchera,  American.  10 


Labels,     Tasty     Tree 

and  Plant 1.33 

Labels.        Preserving 

Wooden 249 

Land  Measuring 163 

Land,  Wet.   78 

Land.  Less  and  More 

Profit 32 

Lands,  To  Keep  Fer- 
tile            ,74 

Landscape. Garden'g. 

A  New  Work  on  ..350 
Langsbans  in  Market.  39 
Lawn  Grats  Prices.  .165 
Lawn  Grass  Tests  ...166 
Lawn  and  Flow'r  Gar- 
den. 16,  38.  58,  99,  78, 
118,  138,  150, 160,  203, 

234,  247 
Lawn  Mak'g  by  Piece- 
meal  195 

Lawn,  Weeds  on.,..      4 

Lawn.  The  Ideal 154 

Ijawn,  Manure  for . . .  163 
Lawn,  Plants  for.  ..189 
Lawn, Native  Gro'ths.144 
Lawn,  Impoverished.  120 
Lawn,  Hardy  Qr'wths 

for  114 

Layering  Grapes,  etc. 163 
Leaf  Curl  of  Peach...  37 
Leaf  Forms,  Techni- 
cal Names 136 

Leaf  Mold  for  Pott'g.l82 
Leaf-cutting  Bee  .   .    348 

Leafmold  154 

Leaves,  Rotten  183 

Le  Conte  Stocks  for 

Blight 98 

Lemon  Custard  Pie..  118 

Lettuce  Patch 34 

Lettuce,  Forcing.  174, 236 
Lettuce,     Preventing 

Mildew         15 

Lifting  Plants 227 

Lily  of  Valley,Plant'g  81 
Lily  of  Valley,Forc'g.l01 
Lily  of  Va  lley  Cult're  .183 

Lily.  The  Sioamp 116 

Lily,  Swamp  (Super- 
bum)  129 

Lily,  Belladona 182 

Lily,  Amazon 154 

Lily,  Plantain 154 

Lily,The  Great  Fairy.155 
Lilies, Propagation  of.  61 
Lilies,  Late  Summer.  97 

Lima  Beans 24 

Limas.  The  Bush 223 

Lime  for  Insects 80 

Lime  as  Fertilizer  ..  89 
Linnceus  Monument  .^'Al 
Little  Mountaineer. ..  97 

Lucky  Missouri 83 

Locust  and  Catalpa  .114 
Lotus,  Egyptian 112 


Illinois      Horticultur- 
ists   111,129 

Importing  Plants.     .  154 
Ind.  Horticulturists  ..114 
Insect  &   Fungi  Rem- 
edies  156 

Insects  of  June  170 

Insects,  Engl'h  Treat- 
ment    88 

Insects,     Shall     they 

Whip  Us 86 

Insects,Breed'g  torEx  97 

Insects,  Scale 52 

Insects.  Species  of —  53 
Ins'ts.Scientiflc  Fight- 
ing  209 

Insecticides.  Caution  174 
Insecticides,  About... 170 
Inulas,        Glandular 

and  other  Ill 

Iowa  Horticulture....  157 

Iris  Susiana  40,  61 

Iris,  Root  Decay  in.  .340 
Iris,  The  Poor  Man's 

Orchids '218 

Irrigation  for  Garden.  78 
Ivy  is  Hardy 83 


January  (poem) 63 

Japanes      Miniature 

Gardening.  ..  .11,  29 
Jerusalem  Cherry ....  1  6 
J  udges.  Lb  dii  8  as  — 198 
June  (poem):   ..  105,174 

Juneberry  Soil  90 

Juneberry.  Western . .    3 
Juneb'y,The  Dwarf, i,  49 


Kansas,  Cherries  for.  177 
Knapsack  Sprayer..  .193 
Karr.  Alphunse..  ...  53 
Kentucky  CrffeeTree.154 
Kerosene     Emulsion, 

162,  193 
Kerosene  Fumes...  61 
Killing  Superabund't 

Trees 183 

Kohl  Rabi,  Mashed...  180 
Kerosine      Emulsion, 

Soft  Soap  in 349 


91 

Magnolia  Hypoleuca.203 

Mahonia       138 

Maneo  in  United  St's.l36 
Manage  of  Raspberry 

and  Blackberry 143 

Manettia  Bicolor...  249 
Manilla     Paper     for 

Plants 154 

Manure,  Clover  for. . .  74 
Manure, Keep'g  Horse  81 
Manure,Apply'g  Hen.130 
Manure,    Stable     for 

Garden 117 

Manure.  Value  of.  ...  98 
Manure,  Best  Plan  for 

Using  98 

Man're  tor  Fr't  Trees.248 
Manure,  Chemical  for 

Pot  Plants 249 

Manures,  New    Book 

on 218 

Manures, Chemical  for 

Apples 118 

Manuring,  Fall 37 

Manuring,  Green.  .23 
Manuring,  Green  and 

Bacteria — 115 

Manuring,     Nature's 

Method 133 

Map'e  Leaf  Gall 18 

Maple  Tree  Borer...  205 
Maples,  Japanese , .  .  132 
March  Wind  (poem). 103 
Marianna    Stock    for 

Peaches    337 

M  \rigolds,  Scotch  . .  132 
Market  Gardening  Re- 
quisites    135 

Market  Gardening  tor 

Young  Men   109 

Market,  The  Best. ...  201 
Marketing  a  Trade  ..112 
Marketing  Fruits.  Co 

operation  in 34 

Marker,      A     Handy 

Soil 192 

May  (poem)  ..145 

Mealy   Bug  100,  101 

Measuring  Land .    ..  138 

Medlar 3'33 

Meehan's  Monthly.  .154 
Meetings,  Coming..    "209 

Melia  Azedarach 40 

Melon,  Emeral  Gem..  165 


Melon  Vines,  Pinchi'g 

Ends    249 

Melons  for  Market ...  158 

Mezereon  Pink 188 

Mich.  Fruit  Growing.  76 
Mich.  Fruit  Outlook..  237 
Mice  in  Hotbed  ..  ..123 
Mignonette  in  Pots.. .206 

Mimuluses    ..     7 

Mirrors  for  Exbibit'ns  72 
Missouri  Hort.  Meet'g  54 
Missouri  Fruit  Notes. 314 
Missouri       Botanical 

Garden  Report 319 

Mock  Orange,  Dwarf.  32 
Mock     Orange,    Gor- 
don's   103 

Mole  Must  Go,  The...  171 
Mole.  The  Gardeners' 

Friend  75.  139 

Moles  and  Gophers.  ..151 

Moles,  Tar  for 151 

Montbretia  Potsii...  12 
Moonflower,  The.  .174 
Moody,    Elisha.    The 

Death  of 165 

Mo.Ornamei  tals  for  176 
Mo..  Horticult  in . .  66, 114 

Mountain  Fleece 173 

Muck.  Value  of. .118,  180 

Mulching  Trees.  118 

Mulching  in  Summer. 165 
Mulberry  Jelly  . .  . .  224 
Mulberry  as  Hedge. .  .205 
Musa  Ensete.Seed  of.  184 
Mushroom    Growing, 

41,  170,  183 
Mushroom,  Large  ...  92 
Mushrooms  in  Fields.  97 
Mushrooms  Manufac- 
tured from  Turnips.  10 
Mushrooms,    Manure 

for 249 

Mushr'ms  Scalloped.  118 
Mushrcoms,  Stuflfed..l38 
Mushrooms.  How    to 

Grow . .  155 

Musk  Melon,  Hacken- 

sack 118 

Musk,  Support  tor. .  ..196 

Myrica  Cerifera 140 

Myrtle,  A  Historical.  32 


Nails,  Driv'g  in  Trees.  37 
Naming,  The  Correct, 

of  Plants 103 

Narcissus  Blighting.. 208 
Narcissus, Earlier  His- 
tory of  35 

National  Flower,  The.175 
NationaliFlower  Ques- 
tion   145,  197 

Neatness  in  Gardens 

and  Lawns 176 

Nebraska  Horticult ..  157 
Nest  Box,  Cat-proof  .m 

New  Fruits 157 

New  Fruits,  How  we 

Get 243 

New  Jersey  Hort.Soc.  56 
New  Tariff,  Effect  on 

Horticulture 4 

Niagara  Co.  Notes —  4 
Nicotiana  Colossea..Hi 
Nirembergia  Gracilis. 133 
Nitrateor  Soda...  61,  53 
Nitrate  of  Soda  on  To- 
matoes  196 

Nitrogen  Gatherers.. 115 
Nomenclat're  Reform 

43, 136 
Norway  Spruce  Stock. 123 
Notes  from  Popular 
Garden'g  Grounds, 

2,  24,  44,  166,  319 
Novelty  Business.  . .  151 
November  Rain  (p'm)  32 
Nursery  Stock,  Sell'g.l90 
Nursery  Products  at 

World's  Fair. .  ..  :  11 
Nursery  Syndicate...  43 
Nursery  Stock,  Select- 
ing and  Planting...  89 
Nursery,  A  Tropical..  72 
N  ursery.  The.  Home . .  189 
Nurserym's  Convet'n.loO 

Nut  Culture 218 

Nut  Planting 246 

Nuts  for  Planting  . .     67 
Nuts,  Planting 169 


O. 

Oaks  for  Ornament.  241 
Occupation,  A  New. . .  43 
Oct.  Flowers  (poem).  10 
Ohio  State  Hort.  Soc.  34 

Ohio  State  Jair 34 

Okra  Coffee  224 

Oleander  Scale 183 

Oleander  Poisonous..  97 
Oleander  Not  Flower- 
ing       81 

Olive  Industry.  .  .  138 
Olive,  Japan  Witd.ib,  49 

Onion  Soup 138 

Onion  Recipes 118 

Onion  Maggot 117 

Onion,  Another  New 

Culture 128 

Onion,  Egypt.  Wint'r  226 
Onion,  New  Culture.. 248 


I  i>r  X)  E3: 


Onions  and  Strawbr's.  40 
Onions  for  Sets. .  163,  228 
Onions  from  Top  Sets.  182 
Onions  for  Proflt.     .123 

Onions 3,78,81,  61 

Onions,  Keepi'g.l9, 29.  60 

Onions,  Boiled 53 

Onions,Prizetaker.80,  109 
Onions,  2,000  Bustielg 

per  Acre . .     43 

Ont.  Fruit  Growers. .  .189 

Orange  Crop 94 

Orange.  Otaheite 174 

Orchard  Soil 101 

Orchard  Care 156 

Orchard,  Crops  in 137 

Orchard,  The  (poem)  196 
Orchard,  Feed  the. .  .170 
Orchards,     Manuring 

Bearing  — 54 

Orchards,  Oood  and 

Otherwise   97 

Orchids  Not  Bloom 'g.l40 
Orchids  for  Everyone  69 

Orchids,  Singular 93 

Orchids,  What  are...  62 
90, 111 
Orchids,  A  Valuable 

Collection  of 112 

Ornam'l  Trees,  Grow.156 
Ornamental       Home 

Planting     136 

Ornamental  Horticul- 
ture in  America  .     197 
Osage  Orange  Killing.205 
Outdoor  Plants.  Wat- 
ering  228 

Overproduction       of 
Fruitsa  Myth 203 


Pseonies  Ailing 183 

Pansy  Seed.  Pure.  183,204 
Fandanus  Utilis  Cul- 
ture   205 

Papaw.  The  74 

Park.  Mount  Morris.. 333 
Park.  Jeanette.  N.  Y.  58 
Park,  Phoenix  ...  175 
Park.  A  National   in 

Minnesota 198 

Parks.Rochester.N.Y.  50 

Parks,  Taste  for 10 

Parsley  in  Winter 62 

Parsnips,  Keeping  —  16 
Paris  Green  or  London 

Purple 163 

Paris  Gr'n,  Comp.  of.  40 
Parffln  Oil  for  Insects. 137 
Parasites.  Save  the.  ..203 
Passion  Flow'r.Hardy  16 
Passion  Vine.  Winter- 
ing  236,  206 

Pay,     Things      That 

Don't  191 

Peach  Gum  16 

Peach  Borer  ...114,  162 
Peach  on  Plum. 28,121 ,249 
Peach  Seedling  ..,28,  83 
Peacb  Pit  Planting. ..  38 

Peach  Yellows 27 

Peach  Yellows.Potash 

for 176 

Peach  Trees.Death  of.  189 
Peach.  Peninsula  Yel- 
low   H4 

Peaches  in  Illinois  —  94 
Peaches     in     South, 

Pruning 94 

Peaches  and  Potatoes. 

New  Blood 86 

Peaches  for  Fruit  and 

Proflt 191 

Peaches  at  Niagara..  33 
Peaches.  Thin  the  . . .  176 

Peaches,  Best 13 

Peaches.  Soil  for 12 

Peaches.  Wager  and 

Willow 131 

Peanut  Crop 240 

Peanuts.  Bleached...  78 

Pear  Midge  237 

Pear  Growing 114 

Pear    Trees,    Bodies 

Ailing 40 

Pear  Trees, Pruning..  80 

Pear,  Fitawater 91 

Pear,     Kieffer     from 

Shps 163 

Pear,  Promising  Early  88 
Pear,  Kieffer  Yet  Pop- 
ular   160 

Pears  in  W.  Michigan.  12 
Pears  on  Apple  Tree  ,149 

Pears  on  Quinces 100 

Pears—Ginger  16 

PearsiDuchess 78 

Pears.  Grapes  A'g,81. 112 

Pears,  for  Market 63 

Peas  Garden 138,  160 

Peas,  Pickling 174 

Pea.  Strata^m 20 

Pecan  Graftmg  100 

Pelargoniums ...   .14,  206 

Pepper.  Red 79 

Pepper,  Celestial .  ...  43 
Perennials  from  Seed.  194 
Perennials  After  Bl'og  IS 
Persim'n,  Propagat'g.l63 
Petunia,  Striking  Cut- 
tings   196 

Petunias,         Yellow- 
throated 29 

Petunias,  Doabliogof.  67 


Phlladelphus,  Gor'n'slOJ 
Phlox  Drummondll21,173 

Phlox,  Perennial 201 

Phloxes,  Hardy  ...  .31 
Phosphate  no  Humb'g  77 
Phj/salis  Alkekengi . .  .170 

Pine  Straw  100,120 

Pine,     Pruning     and 

Transplanting 77 

Pineapples  138,180 

Pitcher     Plants     Not 

Carniverous 47 

Plant  Show. 72 

Plant  Umbrellas 32 

Pl't  Support,  Simple. 124 
Pl'tProtecl'g  Cloths. 129 
Plant  Dupes,  "Japan- 
ese ^^  Water  Plant A'i4 
Plant  Pit,  A  Good...  110 
Plants  and  Goodness.  10 
Plants  Under  Glass, 
225,  17,  39,  69,  79,  99. 
129,  181, 119,;i61,303.247 
Pl'ts  for  Liv'g  Booms.197 
Plants  as  Liv'g  Be'gs.  94 
Plants  Our  Friends...  96 
Plants  for  Shade  . .  .  81 
Plants.  Hardy  Garden  75 
Pl'ts.  Heat  and  House  73 
Plants,  Shipping.  . .  69 
Plants.Poison  in  Food  54 

Plants.  Recent 13 

Plants.  Glue  for  93 

Plants.  Good  House..  92 

Plantain  Lilies  151 

Plantain  Lily 90. 164 

Plantain,  Killing.... 70,  81 
Planting  and  Select'g 

Stock  67 

Pl't'g  Trees  in  Aut'm.  37 
PlanVg.Quick  Effects210 
Planting.  Mistakes  in.  113 

Planting,  Bints 4 

Plaster,     Land,     for 

Onions 61 

Plum  Curculio 26 

Plum  Rot 60,  168 

Plum  Trees,  Spray'g.  49 

Plum  Borer . .  61 

Plum  Yield 61 

Plum  Culture 94 

Plum  Bladders 239 

Plum  Knot.  Remedy.  176 
Plum,  The  Lombard.  198 
Plum,  Marianna,  Cut- 
tings   120 

Plums  for  Market....  12 
Plums  and  Cherries, 

Best 157 

Plums  for  Proflt.  .134, 137 
Plums  for  Evaporat'g.249 
Plums,  Japanese. .97,  236 
Plums,  Monograph  on 

Native  1.36 

Plums,  How  I  Saved.  127 
Plums,  Where  to  Pl't.  58 

Plums.  Bagging 49 

Plume  Poppy 49 

Plumbago,  Capensis. .237 
Poinsettias.    llow    to 

Grow  Dwarf 172 

Poison  in  Food  Plants  12 
Poisonous  Prt8,Abo't.l97 
Polk  Stalks  for  Gr'ns  160 

PoUen,  Need  of 138 

Polygonum,   A    Late 

Blooming 173 

Pomegranate         Not 

Flowering      208 

Pomace  for  Peach  ...  15 
Pomology  in  N,  W.  ..190 

Pop  Corn 201,  204 

Potato  Rot,HiWgfor.li)2 
Potato  Leaf  Blight ...  187 
Potato  Crop,  The.  ...  68 
Potato-stalk  Weevil..  183 
Potato  Experiments.  179 
Potato  Names,  Laud- 
atory  118 

Potato  Perforated  by 

Couch  Grass 841 

Potatoes  and  Celery.. 120 

Potitoes  tor  Seed ISO 

Potatoes,  Late 103 

Potatoes,  Early 107 

Potatoes,     Wintering 

Sweet  ...  19 

Potatoes,     Depth    of 

Planting 20 

Potatoes, 1 ,736  Bushels 

on  Four  Acres  76 

Potatoes.  Sweet 78 

Potash  as  Insect  Rem. 189 
Pots  Getting  Green. .  .231 

Pots,  Paper  184 

Potted  Plants.  Substi- 
tute for 168 

Poppy,  California  ...  75 
Poultry  Yard.  225. 17, 
39,59,79,99,  139,181. 

119,  161,203,247 

Prices  of  Fruit  12 

Primula  Obconlca 202 

Primroses 32,72,102 

Primulas  Falling 101 

Proparjat'n  of  Plants  91 

Protectors  Plant 129 

Pruning  Screens 224 

Pruning  Saw 159 

Pruning  Root  92 

Pruning  at  Planting..  67 

Pruning  Shears 108 

Pruning,  Mistakes  in.  138 
Prunus    Plssardl    on 

Plum  Seedlings 140 

Prunus  Simoni 80, 100 


Pruners,  Professional 

98,  137 
Pump,  Portable  Oar- 
den . 154 

Purslane  Tool 49 

Purslane,  Eradicat'g.  18 
Pyrethrum  Uliginos- 
um    30,  69 

a 

Quality  of  Fruit  Ap- 
preciated         176 

Quality,   Test    of    at 

Shows    82 

Quince,  Japan  29 

Quinces  for  Market. . .  18 
Quinces.  Pears  on  , .  100 
Quinces.Var.  to  Plant.143 

R 

Rabbit,        Protection 

from 72,  100,  121 

Rabbitsand  Borers,89,109 
Radishes,  Transpl't'g.  160 

Rain,  Artificial    231 

Raisins      and     Dried 

Grapes    86 

Raspberry  Culture.  ..336 

Raspberry  Tips 48,  66 

Raspberry  Blight 60 

Raspberry,  Everbear- 
ing   106 

Raspberry,    Brinkle's 

Orange    160 

Raspber's  In  Orchard. 227 
Raspberries,   Test  of 

Varieties 83 

Raspberries,  Time  of 

Planting 130 

Raspberries,  Pruning.208 
Rasp  ber's.Evaporatg. 184 

Rats  in  House  79 

Reforms  in  Grow'g  & 

Marketing  Fruits... 134 
Remedies,  Nature's..  123 
Report  of  Lettuce  .25 
Resin  Compound  for 

Scale .227 

Riddling  Soil 103 

Ridge  vs  Level  Cult'rel48 
Rhododendron ...  177,  205 

Rhubarb  Ailing 208 

Rhubarb  Planting.. 19,  60 
Rhubarb  in  Mid-sum- 
mer  231 

Rhubarb.  Replanting.248 

Roadways,  Better 74 

Root   Grafting,    Pear 

on  Quince  348 

Root  Cuttings,  Trees 

from     199 

Root  Pruning. . .  171,  169 
Roots,  Tender,   to  be 

set  Deep 202 

Rootless 'Trees  ..115 

Rosanigosa 11 

Rose  of  Sharon . .  . .  231 
Rose  Beetle  Remedy, 

74,  177,  208,  226 
Rose  Hedges  ..  .  .133 
Rose    Establishment, 

Washington,  D.  C..131 
Rose  Thorns  for  Glaz- 
ing Points 131 

Rose  Garden,  Engli.^h  102 

Rose  Culture 93 

Rose  Galls  241 

Rose  Growing, Canada  96 
Rose, Powdery  Mildew  20 
Rose  Under  Glass  ...116 
Roses  for  Summer  ...156 

Roses  in  Pots 81 

Roses  Budded .. .  134,215 

Roses  Failing 175 

Roses,  Transplanting.330 
Roses,  Winter'g  Tea. 205 
Roses,  etc  ,  inNebr'ka206 
Roses,  Liquid  Man're.208 
Roses,  Clay  Soil  for  . .  102 
Roses,  Hardy  Climb'g  117 
Roses,  Best  Out-door.140 
Roses,  Root  Grafting.  142 
Roses,    Transplanting 

Hybrid  61 

Roses,  Wintering  Out- 
doors   248 

Rotten  Root 115 

Rubbish,  Roast  of  .    169 

Rust,  Removing . . 138 

Russian  Mulb's, Graft- 
ing   223 

Russian  Apples  190 

Rustic   Work,    Petro- 
leum for 74 


Sage  Culture 120,  191 

Sage,  Scarlet 224 

Sago  Palm  Culture..  .130 

Salsify  for  Table 160 

Salt,  Effect  of 88,  47 

Salvias 206 

School-yards,  Flow'rs 

in 94 

Science   in    Common 

Things  74 

Scillasand  Culture  9,  49 

Screens,  Pruning 179 

Sea  Holly 83 

Seed  Bed,  Preparing.. 138 

Seed  Trust 63 

Seed   Sowing    Under 

Glass 108 


Seed,  How  to  Raise. . .  175 

Seed,  Saving 240 

Seed,  Uncertainty  of.  73 
Seeds  Department  ...  63 

Seeds.  Good  77 

Seedling  Fruits 13 

Seedsmen  for  Reform  12 
Seedsm'n,Mlst'k's,I64,193 
Seedsmen's  Mixtures. 179 
Shade  Trees  for  Yard.  159 
Shade  Trees,Valueof.ll3 

Shade,  Plants  for 131 

Shepherdia 84 

Shipping  Flowers 203 

Showing  Chrysanthe- 
mums           .  .206 

Shrubs  &  Trees,  Cul- 
ture     74 

Shrubs  and  Trees  for 

Town 51 

Shrubs.  Massing  of ...  21 1 
Shrubs.  Propa'ng.  102,347 
Silvaof  North  Amer- 
ica    33 

Sisley,  Death  of  Jean. 122 

Slighting  Work 196 

Sludgite  Insecticide ...  1 54 

Slugs.  Catching 101 

Small  Fruit  Notes  ...  6 
Small  Bruits  for  Fairs.I83 
Small  Fruits,  Bush ...  101 

Small  Potatoes 39 

Small  Fruit  for  Home  35 
Smilax  Reminiscenc's  93 
Snake  Bites  in  Fl'rida.SOl 
Snowball,  Japan....  240 
Soap  Suds  for  Trees.. 114 
Society,      Successful 

Amateur 54 

Soil  Effect  on  Color..  138 
Soil,     Making      Cold 

Warmer 49 

Soja  Bean 192 

Solanum,  New  Orna- 
mental   51 

Soot  for  Flowers 160 

Soot  Water  for  Plants.117 
Sorrel  as  Salad  Herb. 213 
Sourkrout.  Making...  60 
South  Haven  &  Casco 

Pomological  Soc'ty.  96 
Southern  Plants  for  N.  74 
Sowing  and  Planting. 

Best  Time  tor.. 305,  348 
Spain    the    land     of 

Fruit   234 

Sparrows,  English. 83, 175 
Spiders  vs.  Insects. ...  90 
Spinach, Long-stand'g 

Summer 19 

Spinach,         Fungous 

Diseases  of 18,  60 

SpirEeas,  Pink 180 

Sponge  Garden  . .  .  .  37 
Sprayer,     Knapsack, 

83,  16.5,  151 
Sprayer,     A     Home- 
made  151 

Spray'g  Orch'd  Trees, 114 

.Spraying  Mixtures 148 

Sprouts,  Killing  ....236 
Spruces  from  Seed ...  183 

Staking  Trees  -38 

State  Forest,  Reserve.  70 
Stations  at  W'ld's  F'r.209 

Stations  Criticised 201 

Stephanotis  Florib'nd'  18 
Stock, D'ble  Flow's  in.l37 
Stock,    Influence   of, 
on  Lite  of  Trees....  198 

Storing  Fruits  199 

Storing  Vegetables. ..  16 
Stumps  Made  Beauti- 
ful    113 

Strawberry  Tests..  46,  89 
Strawberry  Mulch  19.  244 

Strawberry  Bed 72 

Strawb'y  Managem't.l40 
Strawberry  Enemies.  176 
Strawberry  Sawfly . .  205 
Strawb'y  Pl'ts,  Sett'g.l92 
Strawb'y  Leaf  Roller.  41 
Strawberry  P'  Potted,  7 
Strawberry  Notes,  6, 

28,  311 
Strawberry  Best    for 

Canada 19 

Strawberry       Plants, 

Remov'g  Blossoms.  41 
Strawberry  Beds,  Pro- 
tecting  ..60 

Strawberry  Bed,  Re- 
newed    66 

Strawberry     Planter, 

A  Simple 315 

Strawberry         Reds, 

Clearing 148 

Strawberry     Picking 

Stands 176 

Strawberry,  Hoe 231 

Strawberry,  Jessie...  66 
Strawberry,  Lida.  ...  19 
Strawb'y,Cresce't  169,193 
Strawl)erry,       Alpine 

Bush 18,  248 

Strawberry,  A  Simple 

Planter 151 

Strawberry,  Michel.  .215 
Strawberry,        Black 

Defiance  213 

Strawberry,  An  Ame- 

teurBed 112 

Strawberry,     Variety 

of  Doubtful  Value.  127 
Strawb'y,  The  Com'g.l92 
Strawberries  in  Eng..  56 


Strawb's  and  Onions  .  46 
Strawberries  for  Hill 

Culture.40,  67,  89,87,  81 
Strawberries       After 

Same  9,  171 

Strawb's  vs.  Grapes.  .106 
Strawberries  in.  What 

to  set    166 

Strawberries,  2nd.. 9, 106 
Strawberries,  Eng. ...  68 
Strawb's.The  New  109,191 
Strawber's,  Autumn. .  43 
Strawber's,  Terry  on.  45 
Strawber's  for  Proflt.  87 
Strawberries,       Corn 

Grown  with .57 

Strawberries  for  Mar- 
ket    ..66.  169,  106 

Strawberries,    Its    in 

Fall  Planting 28 

Strawberries,      Some 

Ideas  on  88 

Strawberries,Clearing 

from  Sand 165 

Strawber's,  Ridge  vs. 

Level  Culture  106 

Strawber's  in  Matted 

Rows 344 

Strawberries,  Fall  and 

Spring  Plant'g,  344,  249 
Strawberries  Fruiting 

in  Fall 237 

Strawberries.      High 

Culture  For    . .  151 

Strawberries, Produc- 
ing New  Varieties. .  165 
Streams,        Preserve 

Pure  32 

Street  Trees,  Protect.  176 
Sub-Tropical  Garden.  144 
Sulphate    of    Copper 

Dissolving  237 

Sulph.     of      Copper, 

Test  Purity 154 

Sumach,  The  Fringed.218 

Swamp  Laurel  19 

Sweet  Corn  for  Home.lOl 
Sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Po- 
tatoes, Varieties 249 

Sweet  Potat's,  Glazed.  138 
Sweet  Potat's,  Stor'g.249 

Sweet  Potatoes,     346 

Stoeet  Potato,   Black 

Rot 128 

Syringe,  a  Lemoine's.160 


Tan  Bark  Ashes 104 

Tannery  Ashes 249 

Taste  and  Tact  in  Ar- 
ranging     Grounds, 
36,    63,    84,    124,    166, 
104,  146,  194,  216,  299 
Tea  Roses  in  Texas..  18 

The  Pot  Dibble 167 

Thinning  Plants  and 
Fruits. 7,  32, 134, 198,202 

Thorn  Bushes 183 

Thorns  on  Lawn .  .  83 
Tin  Cans,  Utilizing . .  49 
Tobacco  for  Lawn.  ..118 
Tobacco  Dust.  . .  .79,  104 
Tobacco  Stem  Man- 
ure  101 

Tomato  Egg  Plant.  .206 
Tomato  Culture  South  65 
Tomato  Leaf  Blight..  150 

Tomato  Rot  20 

Tomato  Cure  for  Dys- 
pepsia (poem) 10 

Tomato  on  Potato..  37,  89 

Tomato,  Forcing 237 

Tomato,  Early  Ruby 

140,  162 
Tomatoes  in  Cal,.  .  13 
Tomatoes  Not  Fruit'g.236 
Tomatoes  Cracking.. 227 
Tomatoes  After  To- 
matoes  138 

Tomatoes,  Training..  7 
Tomatoes,Forc'g.205,  213 
Tomatoes,  Nitrate  of 

Soda  for 165 

Tomatoes,  Crossing..  83 
Tomatoes,  The  New, 

44,  69,  109 

Tool,  A  Useful  167 

Town  Trees... 89, 114,  134 
Town  Improvement..  92 

Town  Societies 156 

Transplanting 116, 132 

Treasures  Unexp'ct'd.l33 
Treatment  for  Quick 

Results 211 

Tree  Guards,  Wire. ..  60 
Tree  as  Land  Owner  .112 
Tree  Agents..  ..  78,  158 
Tree  Plantng,  Worthy 

Example 106 

Tree  and  Shrub  De- 
velopment in 26 

Months 210 

Tree,  Fine  Arbor 238 

Trees  in  Summer 175 

Trees  Add  Value 168 

Trees  Around  Pond.. 211 
Trees  Near  Dwellings, 

196,  206 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Re- 
moving  206 

Trees.    Raising   from 

Seed 261 

Trees.  City 78 

Trees,  Pruning 100 

Trees.Saving  Girdled .  100 


Trees, Curious  Places.lS! 

Trees,  Big  in  Cal 137 

Trees,  Autumnal  Ef- 
fects    69 

Trees,  Transplanting 

Large 81 

Trees,Spring  and  Fall 

Dug 174 

Trellises,  How  Made. 173 
Trenching,  Effects  of.  3 
Treriching,  Natural..  57 
Trick  of  Commission 

Merchants 58 

Tropseoleum,  a  New. .240 
Trumpet  Vine,  Stand- 
ard  180 

Tuberoses  not  Fl'w'r'g  71 

Tulip  Tree  62 

Tulips  After  Bloom'g.l73 

Tulips  from  Seed 162 

Turnip,       Best       for 

Family  ..  154 

Turnips  Thinning 106 

Turnips  for  Manure. .205 
Turnips  as  Catch  Pen- 
ny Crop 224 

Turnips,  Best  Swede. 226 
Tumips.Strong  Flav'r 
in 227 


Vegetable  Garden,  17, 
39,  59,  99,  99,  139. 181, 
119.161.  203,8'35,  247 
Vegetable  and   Fruit 

Garden  Sugge8t'ns.l06 
Vegetable  Novelties..  196 
Vegetables  and  Small 

Fruit 89 

Veg'bles  are  Healthy. 118 
Vegetables,  Culinary.  98 
Vegetables,     Experi- 
ence w  ith  New 127 

Vegetables,    Growing 

for  Market 161 

Ventilating  Apparat- 
us, Inexpensive . . .  223 

Verbena  Mildew 197 

Verbenas  for  Winter- 
ing  223 

Verbenas.  Wintering.  40 
Victoria  Regia  in  Blm  38 
Village  Improvement.340 

Vine  Walk 130 

Vines  for  Home  Qr'ds.l34 
Vineyard  on  Cayuga 

Lake  158 

Vineyard.  Filling  Va- 
cancies  183 

Violet.  Cultivation  of.  66 
Violets,  Eelworms  In- 
juring     62 

Virginia  Creeper  for 

Window  Screen  ..218 
Viticult'e,  Extent  of  132 


Wall  Tile  for  Fence..  58 

Walks,  House  81 

Walks,  Mak'g  Garden  72 
Walnut,  English.  10, 137 
Walnut.  Black,  Valu- 
able  202 

Wasps  and  Fruit. 193.  218 
Water  Melon  Grow'g. 134 
Watercress  Culture. 205 
Water  Pot,  Easily-fil- 
ling  174 

Water  for  Red  Spider.  10 
Wax  Plant  as  Tree. .  102 

Weeds  in  Walks 18 

Weeds  in  Manure. 112 

Weeds  for  Sale 118 

Weeding  in  Winter...  128 
Weeding  Hoe,  Home- 
made  179,  207,  223 

Weevil,  Bean 83,  89 

W.N.Y.  Fruit  Grow '8.136 
Whortleb'y.The  Berry  10 

White  Grubs 11.6 

White  Pines,  Topping  60 

Wild  Fruits 13 

Wild  Flower  Club...  32 
Wild  Flow's  In  Bouse.154 

Wild  Flower,  A 110 

Wild  Flower  Associa- 
tion    94 

Wild     Flowers     and 

Trees 152 

Williams,  E 63 

Willow,  Ring-leaved. 

46,  109 
Window  Gardening  .153 
Window  Plants  Cov- 
ered   53 

Window  Plants  Treat- 
ment  114 

Window  Pl'ts,  Twelve.240 
Window  Gardening.. 331 
Windbreak,    Planting 

and  Cost 113 

Winter  Requisites  ..  89 
Winter  Garden.  The.  187 
Wire  Net'g  for  Plants  16 
Wistaria     as    Winter 

Bloomer 238 

Wolffla  microscopia..ll7 

Women  Florists 112 

Women. Garden'g  for, 

303.  218 
Wood  Ashes. 109,121,41,81 
World's    Fair    Horti- 
cultural Departm't, 

63,  187,  198,  252 
Yellows,  Cure  for 251 
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POPULAR  GARDENING 

AND   FRUIT   GROWING. 
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with  smiling,  crimsoned,  tearful  face 
Imperial  Autumn  comes  apace  ; 
Her  russet  gown  Is  seen  to  trail 
Along  the  drowsy  ridge  and  vale. 
Now  scattering  with  her  liberal  hand 
The  treasures  of  the  teeming  land. 
She  makes  the  prudent  squirrel  laugh 
As  though  she  came  In  his  behalf. 
The  warbler,  vireo,  thrush  and  wren 
Now  quit  the  orchard  field  and  glen 
And  flit  to  southern  copse  or  lea, 
While  here  abides  the  bumblebee. 
He  does  not  fear  the  boreal  sweep 
When  mantled  fields  are  hushed  in  sleep, 
But  quickened,  like  a  fairy  thing. 
Will  rise  and  welcome  tardy  spring. 

— H.  Chandler. 

To  THOSE  who  do  not  feel  expert  in  managing 
flowers  during  the  winter,  we  say  try  Hyacinths, 
Tulips  and  Crocuses  in  the  window.  Let  the  in- 
experienced choose  the  single  varieties. 

Apples  packed  by  a  Michigan  fruit  grower  in 
kiln-dried  sand,  in  October  of  last  year,  came  out 
as  perfect  this  summer  as  the  day  they  were  put 
in.    We  like  dry  Oats  for  packing  Apples  in. 


Branches  of  the  Sea  Holly  (Eryngium  Mari- 
tinumi  cut  in  October  and  arranged  in  some 
suitable  jar  without  water  are  said  to  retain  their 
form  and  nearly  their  natural  color  throughout 
the  winter. 


Among  laws  on  our  statute  book  that  are  not 
enforced,  we  have  those  that  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  ;injurious  insects.  Why  the  farmers  of 
New  York  State  are  more  neglectful  than  they 
were  puzzles  me.  Every  year  the  tent  caterpillar 
and  the  fall  web  worm  are  allowed  to  defoliate 
tens  of  thousands  of  Apple  trees  in  central  and 
western  New  York.— £.  P.  P. 


An  important  change  in  the  refrigerating 
system  has  recently  been  made  in  Washington 
Market,  New  York.  Cold  air  has  been  substituted 
for  the  use  of  ice.  The  former  is  furnished  in 
the  same  way  as  heated  air,  by  the  Steam  Air 
Heating  companies.  The  airisrun  through  large 
street  mains  from  cold  chemical  reservoirs,  and 
is  furnished  to  consumers  by  a  system  of  small 
pipes,  to  which  are  attached  regulators  to  inten- 
sify or  diminish  the  degrees  of  cold. 


Good  fob  the  Cranberry.  The  Secretary  of 
the  National  Association  of  Cranberry  Growers 
makes  the  statement  that  the  crop  will  be  at  least 
twenty  per  cent  larger  this  year  than  last  year's 
crop,  and  will  bring  better  prices,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  other  fruits.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
new  crop,  to  be  picked  after  September  15th,  will 
be  17.5,000  bushels,  worth  nearly  $1,000,000.  The 
reports  that  English  capitalists  are  after  the 
bogs,  is  discredited  by  the  association. 


the  original  organizers  of  the  Elmira  Farmers' 
Club,  but  long  before  that  time  he  identified  him- 
self with  the  Grange  movement  in  the  state.  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  efforts  that  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station  was  centrally  located  at 
Geneva;  and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Control  of  that  institution  to  the  time  of  his 
death.    His  age  was  sixty-three  years. 


The  Outlook  for  Apples.  In  the  great 
Apple  growing  sections  of  Western  New  York 
the  failure  of  the  crop  is  all  but  complete.  Re- 
ports from  Ontario,  Canada,  indicate  a  poor 
crop  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  varieties 
like  Oldenburg,  Alexander,  etc.  In  Nova  Scotia 
the  crop  is  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  usual 
size.  The  crop  in  Michigan  is  perhaps  less  than 
thirty  per  cent  of  average.  In  some  of  the 
counties  of  Connecticut  a  fair  supply  will  be 
secured,  but  on  the  whole  the  crop  is  much 
smaller  than  usual.  Missouri  may  help  us  out 
to  some  extent,  both  as  to  fresh  and  evaporated 
fruit.  The  crop  there  is  estimated  on  good 
authority  to  be  about  one  half  of  an  average. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Apples  will  be  a 
costly  article  next  winter.  The  problem  where 
to  get  pie  material  promises  to  be  a  rather 
serious  one  until  another  fruit  crop  is  secured. 


By  the  death  of  W.  A.  Armstrong,  editor  of 
the  Husbandman,  Elmira.  N.  Y.,  which  occurred 
on  Aug.  31st,  agriculture  has  lost  another  staunch 
friend  and  indefatigable  worker.    He  was  one  of 


Land  Tillers  and  Politics.  The  land  tillers 
of  America  are  beginning  to  ask  themselves  as 
never  before  why  should  they  not  have  better 
representation  in  running  the  government  ma- 
chine. Laud  tillers  constitute  between  one-third 
and  one-half  of  all  those  engaged  in  trades  and 
professions,  yet  our  legislative  bodies  are  com- 
posed almost  wholly  of  persons  outside  of  agri- 
culture. Is  it  any  wonder,  therefore,  that  with 
the  voice  and  votes  of  this  conservative,  common 
sense  class  so  largely  lacking  in  our  halls  of  leg- 
islation, that  our  statute  books  should  be  full  of 
enactments  which  directly  or  indirectly  are  ad- 
verse to  the  interests  of  the  rural  population? 
But  the  farmers  are  rousing  to  the  situation, 
and  through  various  alliances  and  leagues  are 
beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in  a  degree 
somewhat  commensurate  with  their  numbers, 
and  to  make  the  regular  politicians  of  the  old 
parties  tremble  for  results.  It  is  more  likely  than 
not  that  some.mistakes  will  be  made  by  this  "  new 
power "  in  politics,  and  the  more  so  from  the 
fact  that  those  who  compose  it  are  mostly  un- 
trained in  this  field,  but  the  country  may  feel 
assured  that  in  the  long  run  the  good  Judgment 
and  wisdom  of  the  farmei-s  will  have  a  most 
wholesome  effect  in  directing  public  affairs.  It 
seems  safe  now  to  predict  that  the  next  Congress 
will  contain  about  twenty-five  soil  tillers,  enough 
to  give  them  the  balance  of  power.  Here  lies 
their  strong  hold:  Not  to  form  a  new  political 
party,  but  to  come  in  as  a  balance  of  power  be- 
tween the  old  parties.  The  farmers  seem  to  be 
very  generally  agreed  in  demanding  government 
regulation  and  supervision  of  railrf)ads,  and  the 
suppression  of  commercial  and  manufacturing 
trusts  or  combines.  On  some  other  points,  such 
as  the  "  Sub-Treasury  Bill,"  the  abolition  of  the 
national  bauks  and  the  regulation  of  the  tariff, 
less  unanimity  pre\  ails. 


A  Detroit  Amateur  Talks  of  Various 
Matters. 

Plants  and  Good  Nature.  Said  a 
tired-looking  agent  to  me  after  I  had 
given  him  a  chair  on  the  front  porch, 
"  I  am  not  afraid  they  will  set  the  dog  on 
me  when  I  see  flowers  in  the  window.  There 
is  something  in  the  care  of  plants  that  makes 
people  kind-hearted.  They  may  not  buy 
my  books,  but  they  always  give  me  a  kind 
word."  A  lady  also  says,  I  always  have 
something  to  talk  about  if  I  have  plants, 
and  when  you  are  fortunate  enough  to  get 
hold  of  a  real  plant  lover,  don't  we  make 
the  words  fly!  Exchange  seeds  and  cut- 
tings over  the  back  fence  and  there  will  be 
no  law  suits.  My  neighbor  has  a  lovely 
little  girl  that  is  always  taught  to  give  a 
flower  to  the  callers  at  the  house.  Going  in- 
to the  dining  room  one  day  she  saw  a  strange 
man  close  to  the  closet  where  the  silver  was 
kept.  In  her  innocenee  she  did  not  think 
any  harm,  but  held  up  a  small  bouquet  of 
Mignonette  and  Sweet  Peas  and  said, 
"Please  take  these  and  wear  them,"  The 
thief  (he  was  afterwards  arrested  for  burg- 
lary) smiled,  took  the  flowers,  pinned  them 
in  his  coat,  and  departed  without  the  spoons. 

Sweet  Herb  Bed.  Between  the  Petunias 
and  Geraniums,  both  of  them  a  mass  of 
bloom  and  bright  colors,  I  have  a  bed  of 
Sweet  Herbs.  The  bright  green  sets  off 
their  more  brilliant  neighbors,  and  my 
friends  will  stop,  pluck  a  sweet  scented  leaf 
or  two,  and  pass  by  the  gay  flowers.  My 
Herb  bed  is  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
The  Lavender  when  dried  will  go  into  the 
sheet  and  pillow  case  drawers.  The  summer 
Savory  and  Marjoram  flavors  the  gravies, 
and  when  dried  in  the  sun  will  make  the 
stuffings  of  next  winter's  turkeys  and  chick- 
ens toothsome.  The  Mint  is  good  dipped  in 
water  and  eaten  with  bread  and  butter;  or 
with  roast  lamb  makes  a  nice  seasoner,  with 
the  leaves  torn  into  small  pieces,  put  into  a 
cup  with  a  spoonful  of  vinegar  and  a  little 
sugar.  Tansy  in  the  center  of  the  Herb  bed 
is  ornamental,  and  also  makes  a  good  tonic. 
In  the  Detroit  flower  market  these  Herbs 
are  for  sale  in  the  spring  well  rooted,  at  ten 
cents  a  dozen,  and  you  can  make  up  the 
dozen  by  different  kinds.  It  is  better  to 
buy  the  few  of  each  kind  than  to  plant  seeds. 

Ferns  About  the  House.  We  in  America 
are  just  beginning  to  appreciate  Ferns. 
They  ought  to  be  called  accomodation 
plants,  for  they  will  bloom  and  make  beau- 
tiful the  most  out  of  the  way  corners  about 
the  house.  I  know  one  Fern  enthusiast 
that  has  a  bed  of  them  under  the  back  porch , 
a  place  generally  given  up  to  cats  and  old 
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bones.  Another  lot  flourishes  by  a  celler 
window,  the  cool  shaded  place  seems  to 
agree  with  them  exactly.  These  are  Forists' 
Ferns,  and  in  the  fall  will  be  carried  up 
stairs,  planted  in  a  zinc  tray,  placed  in  a 
north  window  and  covered  with  a  glass  case. 
Ferns  flourish  in  the  summer  in  the  cool 
shaded  roonLs.  My  friend  has  a  large  pot 
filled  with  our  native  Ferns  in  the  front 
entry.     All  they  seem  to  need,  to  make  our 


Sargent's  Weeping  Spruce.    See  Page  8. 

homes  beautiful  is  to  bring  some  of  the  soil 
from  the  woods  where  they  grow,  and  a 
daily  watering.  We  cannot  all  have  Or- 
chids, but  Ferns  can  be  gathei'ed  by  our- 
selves, and  no  costly  bric-a-brac  equals  them 
for  loveliness  about  a  house. 

A  Floral  "  Guide  Post."  Detroit  public 
park  is  on  an  island,  and  contains  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  acres.  It  is  being  im- 
proved year  by  year,  and  this  season  much 
attention  is  given  to  beds  of  flowers  and  set 
designs.  Opposite  the  Casino  is  a  splendid 
stretch  of  turf  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
in  this  is  a  design  made  of  Coleus,  and 
thousands  of  Echeverias.  It  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  star  with  a  circle  in  the 
centre,  and  in  this  are  the  words, 
"  Points  of  the  Compass."  The  points 
then  in  the  right  position  have  the 
words,  North,  South,  East  and  West, 
respectively.  And  it  is  a  real  floral 
"guide  post."  Hundreds  stop  beside 
it  and  puzzle  out  the  design. 

"Sister  Gracious." 


fruit  is  large  in  size  and,  I  think,  excellent 
in  quality  for  any  use.  We  received  it 
under  the  name  of  "Alpina "  and  have 
scattered  it  under  the  name  of  Amdaitchicr 
jLJpinn.  But  I  think,  it  is  now  classed  as  a 
variety  of  A.  ulniftilia,  OT  should  be.  The 
other  three  varieties  were  introduced  into 
Iowa,  I  think  by  the  returning  gold  and 
silver  seekers  from  Colorado,  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  At  points  in  Iowa  they  were 
grown  for  a  number  of  years  under  the 
name  of  "  Bush  Huckleberry."  As  they 
had  no  variety  name  as  .Tuneberries  we  have 
taken  the  liberty  of  naming  two  of  them 
from  the  parties  from  whom  they  were  ob- 
tained viz.:  the  "Gardener"  and  "Williams." 
The  third  one  was  grown  by  many  in  Greene 
County,  Iowa,  and  has  been  sent  out  as 
"Greene"  or  "Greene  County." 

They  are  clearly  varieties  of  A.  alnifolw, 
though  varying  much  in  color  and  serra- 
tions of  leaf.  In  fruit  the  four  varieties 
named  do  not  vary  materially  in  size  or 
quality.  But  they  do  vary  several  days  in 
season  of  ripening  and  all  are  worthy  of 
trial.  When  fully  ripe  the  fruit  is  superior 
in  quality  for  dessert  or  culinary  use  to 
many  varieties  of  the  swamp  Huckleberry, 
and  I  prefer  it  to  the  Blueberry.  Unless 
covered,  the  birds  take  the  berries  when 
they  begin  to  color.  But  musquito  bar 
coverings  seven  feet  square  will  cover  the 
largest  bushes  and  with  careful  handling, 
and  dry  storage  between  crops,  they  will 
last  several  years. 

I  will  only  add  that  of  the  European  and 
Asiatic  varieties  we  like  best  a  variety  of 
A.  vulgaris  we  found  bearing  heavily  on  the 
grounds  of  the  Agricultural  College  near 
Moscow.  With  us  it  bears  equally  well, 
and  the  fruit  is  nearly  equal  ,in  size  and 
quality  to  those  above  named,  but  the  bush 
grows  to  a  height  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 
with  no  more  bearing  wood  than  the  dwarf 
plants.  Hence  it  takes  more  room,  and  will 
be  more  troublesome  and  expensive  to  cover. 

Notes  from   the   Popular    Gardening 
Grounds  at  La  Salle-on-the- 
Nlagara. 
The   Dwarf   Juneberry.     We  have  but   a 
single  variety  on  our  grounds,  the  Moscow,  re- 
ceived from  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd.   A  branch  in  fruit 
is  Illustrated  on  opposite  page.    We  think  highly 
of  the  Juneberry  in  general,  and  have   often 
wondered  why  not  more  efforts  have  been  made 


allow  the  fruit,  so  abundantly  set  on  some  "f  the 
varieties,  to  come  to  its  fullest  development  and 
perfection.  We  sometimes  doubt  whether  all 
the  efforts  of  modern  propagators  have  made 
any  improvement  on  the  best  of  the  wild  sorts 
as  we  find  them  in  old  wood  lots  and  fence  cor- 
ners. To  eat  out  of  hand  no  Blackberry  can  be 
more  luscious  than  the  fine  sweet  berries  we  find 
growing  wild  The  large  cultivated  sorts,  Law- 
ton,  Kittatinny.  Erie,  etc.,  are  not  even  enjoya- 
ble when  eaten  out  of  hand,  unless  dead  ripe. 
Luscious  and  tempting  as  they  appear,  they  have 
too  much  acidity,  and  too  much  core  to  suit  us. 
The  bowl  of  sweet  Blackberries,  milk  and  bread, 
is  a  gleam  of  especial  brightness  in  our  remem- 
brance of  early  farm  life.  A  bowl  of  the  large 
acid  fruit  of  our  days  with  milk  would  be  a  most 
unfitting  combination— if  not  altogether  an 
abomination  to  us. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  behavior  of 
the  varieties  on  our  grounds  the  past  season, 
which  is  the  second  after  planting: 

Ancient  Briton.  Very  prolific,  late.  Fruit 
of  medium  size,  and  in  its  sweetness  resembles 
the  wild  berry.  For  home  use  we  would  give 
this  the  preference  to  most  other  sorts,  especially 
to  the  large  acid  ones. 

Brinton  (Brinton's  Early)  A  weak  grower 
and  without  a  sign  of  fruit.  Probably  of  no  ac- 
count here,  and  not  worth  planting. 

Dehring,  Dorchester  and  Early  Cluster. 
Apparently  early;  further  trial  needed. 

Erie.  Prolific;  in  most  cardinal  points  not 
materially  differing  from  Lawton.  Season  me- 
dium to  late.  The  original  discoverer,  Mr.  L.  B. 
Pierce,  tells  us  that  on  his  place  the  bush  has  a 
different  habit  of  growth  from  that  of  Lawton, 
but  it  did  not  so  appear  here.  Berry  somewhat 
rounder  than  Lawton,  and  like  all  large  l)erries, 
acid  and  lacking  in  richness  of  flavor. 

Kittatinny.  Large  in  cane  and  fruit;  prolific 
aud  generally  reliable. 

Knox  needs  further  trial. 

Lawton.  Enormously  prolific,  almost  too 
much  so  for  the  amount  of  foliage,  and  conse- 
quently for  the  character  of  the  fruit.  Berry  of 
very  large  size . 

Thompson's  Early.  Of  medium  size,  and  fair 
quality  and  early. 

MiNNEWiSKi.  This  makes  a  large,  hardy  and 
healthy  bush,  prolific  of  fruit  of  largest  size. 
Medium  to  late  in  season.  Evidently  it  is  the 
best  in  quality  of  the  lot  of  large-fruited  varie- 
ties. We  would  plant  this  with  entire  confidence 
both  for  market  and  home  use. 

Missouri  Mammoth.  Appears  to  be  a  shy 
bearer  of  somewhat  imperfect  fruit.  Season 
early  to  medium. 

Early  Kino  needs  further  testing.  Appar- 
ently a  weak  grower  here,  but  from  earlier  ac- 
quaintance with  it  we  know  it  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest    Blackberries,    and   the   fruit,   though 


Western  Dwarf  Juneberry. 

PROF.  J.  I..  B0DD,  IOWA  AOEICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

During  the  past  seven  years  we 
have  bad  on  trial  a  number  of  varie- 
ties of  the  dwarf  Juneberry  from  the 
eastern  and  western  states,  from 
Canada,  and  from  various  portions 
of  Europe  and  Asia. 

The  result  of  the  extended  trial  can  be 
given  from  a  cultural  stand  point,  in  few 
words : 

Four  varieties  of  the  Amflanchicr  alni- 
foJia  type  from  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains  are  superior  in  foliage, 
habits  of  bearing,  and  size  and  quality  of 
fruit  to  the  others  from  all  sources. 

One  of  these  we  received  from  the  moun- 
tains near  Pueblo,  Colorado.  It  is  strictly 
a  dwarf,  not  attaining  on  our  grounds  a 
greater  height  than  four  feet,  and  often 
bearing  on  stolon  shoots  at  a  height  of  one 
foot.  The  leaves  are  thick,  rather  large, 
dark  in  color,  with  quite  sharply  serrate 
edges  to  near  the  base.     Its  annual  load  of 


R«»irier  Plantx  nf  Qolden  Defiance  Strawheii-y  with  Fruit  in  Augjist. 


to  improve  it  and  bring  it  into  general  cultiva- 
tion. The  bush  bears  young  and  abundantly, 
and  the  fruit  of  some  varieties,  as  we  have  seen 
them,  is  of  quite  respectable  size  for  a  "  small 
fruit."  The  flavor  is  of  the  Huckleberry  type- 
sweetish,  unobjectionable,  unobtrusive.  Fruit 
ripens  immediately  after  the  Strawberry,  and 
comes  esi)ecially  gratifying  at  that  time,  and 
after  free  indulgence  in  the  acid  "  Queen  of 
Fruits."  In  some  places  the  Juneberry  is  sub- 
ject to  the  attacks  of  a  fungus  that  often  ruins 
all  the  fruit.  Here  both  fruit  and  bush  have 
been  healthy  thus  far.  In  regard  to  species 
and  varieties  we  refer  to  Prof.  Budd's  article 
preceeding  this. 

The  Blackberhy  Patch.  On  the  whole  our 
lllackberrp  crop  was  fair,  but  nothing  to  brag 
over.     The  foliiigo  rusted   badly,  and  did  not 


small,  of  high  quality,  aud  altogether  worthy  of 
planting  for  home  use. 

Snydeb.  Early;  making  large  canes  and  good 
foliage. 

Stone's   Hardy.     Apparently  prolific.     The 
smallish  fruit  is  the  best  of  all  in  flavor,  as  good 
as  the  wild.    Season  medium. 
!      Taylor,     itesembling  Stone's  Hardy  In  size 

and  quality  of  fruit.    Season  early  to  medium. 
[      Wallace  makes  good   strong  canes.     Fruit 
early. 

Western  Triumph.  Iteiisonably  prolific;  berry 
of  medium  size  aud  medium  iiuality.  .Season 
early  to  medium. 

Wii^ON  is  early,  prolific;  fruit  of  Lawton 
qualily. 

Wilson,  Jr.  We  have  been  unable  to  note 
any  difference  between  this  and  the  old  Wilson. 
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Second  Fruiting  of  Strawbekries.  Our 
Golden  Deflance  Strawberry  has  behaved  in  a 
somewhat  unexpected  and  strange  manner  this 
season.  The  great  and  only  drought  of  this  year 
occurred  during  July  and  August,  and  all  plants 
were  suffering  badly.  The  runners  grew  slowly 
and  weakly,  and  seemed  to  have  little  show  for 
getting  a  foothold  in  the  soil.  The  great  majority 
of  the  runners  of  the  Golden  Deflance  appeared 
as  here  illustrated.  Every  second  plant  on  each 
runner   produced   bloom    and    fruit    freely   in 


appearance.  The  Blackberry  crop  was  not  the 
success  we  had  hoped  owing  to  the  severity  of 
the  drouth.  Sweet  and  other  Corn  which  started 
off  so  badly,  has  picked  up  amazingly  of  late, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  all  vegetation  of 
late  growth. 

The  Effect  of  Trenching.  That  great  ad- 
vantages attend  the  deep  digging  over  of  garden 
soil  can  require  no  clearer  proof  than  is  offered 
by  the  lines  that  have  been  dug  up  across  these 
grounds  for  receiving  underdrains.    The  drains 


the  extent  in  this  line.  How  these  beds  of 
bright  appearance  have  been  used  to  "  cap  off  " 
the  arrangments  of  hardy  flowers  and  shrubs 
which  average  less  showy,  we  will  explain  in  a 
future  issue.  For  the  present  attention  is  in- 
vited to  the  most  showy  bed  on  the  grounds,  and 
how  inexpensive  it  was  to  obtain.  It  is  the 
largest  bed  of  tender  plants  on  the  place  being 
round  and  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
planted  with  thirty  Canna  roots,  that  had  been 
started  in  heat  in  the  spring,  and  with  about 


Tioig  of  The  Dwarf  Juneberry  of  Moscow,  as  sketched  life-size  on  the  Popular  Gardening  Orcmnds. 


August,  and  the  fruit,  although  of  medium  size, 
had  the  true  delicious  Strawberry  flavor.  One 
or  two  solitary  instances  of  the  same  kind  were 
noticed  among  other  varieties. 

The  Onions,  We  were  again  well  pleased 
with  the  White  Barletta  as  a  pickling  Onion. 
We  know  none  better  for  this  purpose.  With 
us  they  ripened  early,  being  well  capped  by  the 
middle  of  July.  They  must  be  planted  thickly 
in  spreading  rows.  The  very  largest  specimens 
were  only  about  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diam- 
eter; while  the  average  was  perhaps  less  than  an 
inch.  They  are  pure  white,  and  decidedly  hand- 
some, just  the  thing  for  pickling.  We  note  that 
Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  of  the  Ohio  Experiment 
Station  also  speaks  very  favorably  of  them;  and 
they  deserve  it. 
The  Prizetakcr(an  Americanized  Spanish  Onion) 
has  been  grown  on  our  grounds  to  quite  an  ex- 
tent this  season.  Our  appeal  to  seedsmen  for 
seed  of  a  variety  that  would  outyield  the  Frize- 
taker  has  resulted  in  our  planting  quite  a  num- 
ber of  the  "  crack  "  sorts  of  recent  introduction, 
the  Silver  and  Spanish  Kings,  Ivory  Balls,  Vic- 
torias, etc.,  but  there  is  none  that  can  compare 
with  the  Prizetaker  in  yield.  We  believe  that  to 
grow  2,000  bushels  per  acre  is  quite  within  the 
reach  of  possibility  for  a  good  cultivator,  and 
that  only  the  seven-weeks  drought  during  the 
period  of  growth  when  moisture  was  needed 
more  than  at  any  other  time,  has  prevented  our 
crop  from  coming  very  close  to  that  flgure.  We 
shall  try  again  for  a2,000  bushel  crop.  At  another 
occasion  we  shall  tell  the  particulars  of  our  mode 
of  culture  that  is  expected  to  give  such  an 
extraordinary  result.  We  would,  however,  not 
dare  to  hope  for  obtaining  such  crop  except  with 
the  Prizetaker. 

The  Drocth  Past.  The  drouth  which  has 
been  reported  so  severe  during  July  and  later, 
wholly  ended  August  20th,  when  enough  rain 
fell  to  flU  many  an  empty  cistern.  Since  that 
storm  rains  have  been  frequent,  until  now,  all 
vegetation  shows  an  improved  appearance  over 
a  month  ago.  and  our  grounds  throughout  never 
looked  handsomer.  The  lawn  responded  quickly 
to  the  increased  moisture;  where  it  was  brown 
and  unpleasant-looking,  now  it  is  as  handsome  as 
could  be  wished.  Some  of  the  newly  planted  trees 
that  had  such  a  hard  struggle  have  taken  on  new 
life.  Many  of  the  hardy  shrubs,  however,  in  the 
border  next  to  the  fringe  of  natural  wood,  had 
Buffered  so  much  in  the  leaf  from  dryness  that 
they  are  incapable  this  season  of  improving  in 


were  laid  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  Their 
course  in  several  instances  has  been  across  the 
lawn.  But  in  every  place  where  the  ground  was 
thus  disturbed  the  effects  were  clearly  visible 
not  only  during  the  drouth  but  are  equally  so 
afterwards.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all 
the  land  here  was  deeply  subsoiled.  Could  it  all 
have  been  trenched  to  a  depth  of  two  and  a  half 
feet,  the  ill-effects  of  the  drouth  would  have 
been  much  lighter.  Visitors  comment  upon  the 
strips  of  fine  growth  across  the  place  wherever 
a  drain  lies.  To  most  eyes  it  might  appear  from 
the  better  showing  of  the  vegetation  that  this 
narrow  line  represented  an  experiment  in  heavy 
manuring.  It  thus  suggests  that  deep  culture 
may  in  a  measure  be  substituted  for  heavy 
manuring. 

Weeds  on  the  Lawn.  The  best  definition 
that  has  yet  been  given  of  a  weed  is,  a  plant  out 
of  place.  In  this  sense  the  sprouts  of  some  old 
and  diseased  Plum  trees  that  were  removed  when 
the  lawn  was  extended  to  that  part,  came  under 
the  head  of  weeds,  and  from  the  persistence 
with  which  they  started  upduringtheflrstseason 
after  the  trees  were  grubbed  up,  it  was  feared 
they  might  cause  considerable  trouble.  This 
was  the  case  for  only  one  season  for  with  having 
cut  them  down  to  below  the  earth  line  a  number 
of  times  last  year  they  having  disappeared  en- 
tirely. The  same  thing  has  been  noticed  in  the 
case  of  Wild  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  plants 
that  were  grubbed  up  and  the  surface  graded 
and  put  to  grass.  For  a  season  sprouts  started  up 
in  great  numbers,  but  with  a  few  times'  cutting 
back,  and  then  with  the  use  of  the  lawn  mower 
about  all  have  disappeared.  All  this  is  in  line 
with  our  experience  in  getting  rid  of  a  Thistle 
patch  on  our  lawn  as  reported  some  months  ago. 
The  Plantain  and  its  near  relative  the  Rib  G  rass 
are  our  worst  weeds  and  these  we  cut  out  with  a 
small  spud  or  knife. 

Jacqueminot  Roses.  On  a  row  of  some  fifty 
plants  of  these  set  out  but  last  spring,  and  late 
at  that,  some  flowers  here  opened  regularly 
throughout  the  summer,  while  now  the  number 
is  on  the  increase.  This  variety  is  more  prolific 
of  late  bloom  than  any  other  in  our  collection  of 
hybrid  perpetuals,  which  it  should  be  said  is  not 
yet  of  great  extent  Among  other  Hoses  that  are 
now  showing  bud  is  the  charming  Rosa  rugosa. 

Bedding  at  "  Woodbanks."  This  is  followed 
out  on  a  most  limited  scale  so  far  as  tender  plants 
are  concerned.  A  small  number  of  Geraniums, 
Coleus  and  Cannas  in  three  or  four  beds  being 


the  same  number  of  Geraniums.  The  Cannas 
were  divided  into  six  equal  lots,  one  of  which 
was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  bed  the  others  in 
five  equal  masses  to  the  outside  and  extending 
to  the  grass.  Alternating  with  these  outer 
blocks  the  Geraniums,  divided  into  five  equal 
lots,  were  set.  Between  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  Cannas,  the  variety  in  the  color  of  their 
foliage,  ranging  from  deep  chocolate  to  sea- 
green,  the  profusion  of  the  yellow  and  scarlet 
flowers  of  these,  and  then  the  bright  appearance 
of  the  thirty  Geraniums  covered  with  bloom, 
the  bed  presents  a  most  attractive  appearance 
The  part  we  take  the  most  satisfaction  in  re- 
lating is  the  inexpensiveness  of  the  bed,  for  the 
Cannas  are  a  class  of  flowers  that  any  amateur 
can  keep  over  as  successfully  as  a  florist,  and 
Geraniums  cost  but  $1  per  dozen  at  greenhouses. 
On  the  whole  the  bed  is  a  greater  success  than 
many  a  one  of  the  same  extent  that  would  have 
cost  ten  times  as  much  to  stock.  The  improved 
Cannas  are  a  class  of  flowers  deserving  of  wider 
appreciation  from  amateurs.  Placed  in  boxes 
of  dry  sand  and  kept  from  frost,  the  roots  may 
be  wintered  and  be  as  easily  managed  as  those  of 
the  Dahlia. 

The  Worden  and  Concord  Grapes.  Were 
we  called  to  decide  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  these  two  Grapes  for  home  use,  as  based  on 
the  small  show  of  fruit  here  this  year  on  young 
vines,  we  should  say  that  the  new-comer  Worden 
should  by  all  means  have  the  flrst  place.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  decidedly  earlier  to  ripen, 
being  at  this  date,  Sept.  18,  sweet  and  delicious, 
while  that  of  the  Concord  is  comparatively  acid. 
The  Worden  is  larger  than  the  other,  more  de- 
licious and  juicy,  with  less  pulp  we  think.  In 
habit  of  growth  and  in  healthiness  we  can  see  no 
difference  in  our  young  vines. 


Brusseler  Braune    Cherry. 

J.  L.  BDDD,  IOWA  AGRICCLTURAI.  COLLEGE. 

A  reader  of  Popular  Gardening  writes 
from  Vermont :  "  Four  years  ago  I  received 
from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  four 
one-year-old,  root-grafted  Cherry  trees, 
marked  "' B.  Braune."  I  do  not  see  this 
name  in  Downing  or  any  other  work  I  have 
except  the  Fruit  Manual  of  Robert  Hogg  of 
England,  and  he  gives  It  as  a  synonym  of 
Ratafia.  It  is  a  fine  grower  with  good 
foliage.    Is  it  likely  to  prove  hardier  and 
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more  valuable  than  English  Morello  ? " 
Andre  Leroy,  Robert  Hogg,  and  other  west 
European  writers,  give  Brusseler  Braune  as 
a  synonym  of  Ratafia.  That  it  is  a  variety 
of  the  Ratafia  family  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
Yet  the  Brusseler  Braune  we  have  distri- 
buted and  fruited  is  not  identical  with  the 
Ratafia  of  England,  France,  and  South 
Germany.  The  fruit  has  the  shape,  pecu- 
liar suture,  and  the  peculiar  long  stem  of 
the  Ratafia,  but  it  is  larger  in  size,  darker 
in  color  when  ripe,  and  the  tree  is  larger, 
less  pendulous  in  habit,  and  much  hardier 
than  the  west  European  variety. 

We  first  saw  this  variety  extensively 
planted  at  a  roadside  in  North  Prussia, 
I?oland,  Western  Hungary,  and  South 
Russia,  where  it  is  used  mainly  for  making 
of  Ratafia  cordial  and  Kirschwasser. 

With  us  the  tree  has  proven  an  iron  clad 
on  ground  where  the  Early  Richmond  and 
English  Morello  have  wholly  failed  during 
our  recent  test  seasons,  and  a  regular  bearer 
even  where  we  have  severe  frosts  when  it  is 
in  blossom.  The  reason  for  this  seems  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  flowers  expand  at  any  one  time.  It  is 
in  blossom  for  fully  ten  days  and  its  fruit 
does  not  ripen  evenly.  In  east  Europe  two 
pickings,  about  ten  days  apart,  are  made 
where  it  is  grown  for  making  Kirschwasser 
on  a  large  scale.  But  where  grown  for 
dessert  and  cooking,  when  the  late  Cherries 
will  do  for  canning,  the  early  ones  are  black, 
tender,  iuicy,  and  really  pleasant  for 
dessert  use. 

It  is  later  in  season  than  English  Morello, 
and  the  birds  seem  to  damage  the  crop  less 
than  the  earlier  sorts,  perhaps  for  two  rea- 
sons: 1.  The  stems  are  so  long,  and  the  fruit 
so  difficult  to  separate  from  the  stem,  that 
the  birds  cannot  pluck  them  readily.  On 
the  pendent  branches  the  fruit  is  mainly 
undisturbed,  yet  the  birds  work  on  them 
from  perches  by  pecking  off  the  flesh. 

Later  the  robins  are  less  numerous  than 
they  were  two  weeks  ago,  and  those  remain- 
ing seem  to  prefer  the  Bush  Honeysuckle 
berries  on  a  hedge  row  near  by. 

I  believe  this  variety  will  in  time  be  large- 
ly planted  for  late  culinary  and  dessert  use. 

I  will  only  add  that  it  does  not  unite  well 
with  the  mahaleb  stock. 


Hints  About  Planting. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  OXEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  engaging  in 
fruit  raising,make  many  very  simple-hearted 
mistakes,  and  get  laughed  at  by  older  prac- 
titioners. But  if  we  look  back  over  our  own 
experiences,  we  shall  remember  a  long  list 
of  blunders  and  losses  Help  and  sugges- 
tions of  a  plain  sort,  and  very  fundamental, 
are  what  are  needed.  I  wish  to  give  a  few 
hints  to  planters  of  fruit  gardens  that  will 
save  them  a  good  deal  of  loss. 
'  (1)  If  you  get  in  a  hurry  to  plant  before 
your  land  is  put  in  perfect  shape,  and  such 
roots  as  those  of  Couch  grass  eliminated, 
you  will  regret  it  before  two  years  have 
passed.  The  probabilities  are,  you  will  spend 
more  money  than  you  get,  and  will  give  up 
berries  as  having  no  profit  in  them. 

(2)  If  you  get  in  such  a  hurry  that  you 
cannot  bear  to  cut  the  canes  that  you  plant, 
close  down  to  the  ground,  you  will  geta  few 
berries  the  next  season,  but  you  will  get  no 
fine  canes  for  the  next  year.  The  result  will 
be  two  years  of  almost  no  crops;  when  by 
close  cutting  you  might  have  secured  good 
strong  canes  for  the  second  year,  and  a  full 
crop.  That  is  greed  loses  two  years,  and 
good  judgment  loses  one.  Better  leave  but 
one  or  two  buds  on  the  Raspberry  and  Black- 
berry canes  that  you  plant. 

(3)  It  you  get  in  such  a  hurry  that  you 
cannot  mulch  well  after  thoroughly  tread- 
ing down  the  canes  after  setting,  you  are 
pretty  sure  to  have  them  half  heaved  out  by 


the  winter.  I  should  in  all  cases  mulch 
heavily  with  coarse  manure  or  light  saw- 
dust, or,  if  nothing  better,  with  cut  straw. 
Straw  should  never  be  used  for  covering  or 
tor  mulching  before  snow  time,  if  other 
material  can  be  had,  as  mice  are  liable  to 
nest  in  it  and  gnaw  the  plants.  Blackberries 
should  be  mulched  even  more  carefully  than 
Raspberries.  I  would  not  set  either  Black 
Raspberries  or  Strawberries  in  the  fall;  but 
Red  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  if  well 
mulched. 

(4)  If  you  get  in  too  much  of  a  hurry,  to 
drain  your  land  well,  you  will  make  alosing 
job  of  it  with  all  sorts  of  small  fruits.  Nearly 
all  of  them  prefer  clay  soil  well  drained.  It 
is  not  only  requisite  to  have  the  land 
thoroughly  tiled,  but  you  must  make  pro- 
vision for  surface  working  and  overflows. 
I  would  have  open  but  shallow  cuts  ready 
in  case  of  flooding  to  carry  away  easily  the 
surplus  water.  In  late  autumn  I  always 
make  surface  ditches  or  cuts  to  catch  winter's 
surface  waters  and  so  save  the  plants. 
This  I  do  for  all  hillside  gardens.  A  little 
study  will  show  where  to  run  them  so  as  to 
most  surely  lead  away  overflows.  I  have 
saved  myself  vast  loss  and  costly  repairs  by 
this  simple  process.  If  not  needed  longer 
in  spring  they  can  be  closed  up.  They  need 
generally  be  no  bigger  than  furrows. 

(5)  If  you  are  too  hurried  to  enrich  your 
gardens,  as  well  not  have  any.  My  plan  is 
to  have  loads  of  loose  manure  driven  about 
my  Strawberry  beds  and  spread  so  as  to 
make  over  them  a  light  covering  in  October 
or  November.  This  is  allowed  to  settle  down 
in  spring,  with,  if  needed,  a  light  raking. 
It  first  covers  and  enriches,  and  then  serves 
to  keep  the  berries  off  the  ground. 

The  Raspberry  gardens  should  be  heavily 
mulched  up  and  down  the  rows  with  coarse 
manure  in  October.  This  should  be  culti- 
vated under  in  spring.  Blackberries  should 
be  set  in  low  land,  and  cultivated  for  two 
years  till  they  get  possession  of  the  soil,  and 
then  let  alone  so  far  as  plough  or  cultivator 
goes.  Cut  out  old  canes,  and  cut  offl  new 
ones;  that  is  all.  But  for  two  years  keep 
out  grass  and  weeds,  after  which  they  will 
hold  their  own  absolutely.  I  refer  of  course 
to  hardy  varieties.  A  Currant  garden  must 
be  well  cultivated,  well  hoed ,  well  manured, 
well  supplied  with  ashes,  and  well  trimmed. 

The  matter  of  trimming  is  not  so  severe 
as  to  puzzle  any  new  beginner.  Let  Straw- 
l)erries  make  new  rows  each  year,  and  dig 
out  the  old  rows  between.  Cover  the  forked- 
over  spaces  with  fertilizer,  and  rake  it  in. 
Let  red  and  yellow  Raspberries  alone  till 
September,  then  cut  out  old  canes,  tie  new 
ones  in  small  bunches  to  a  wire  run  four 
feet  from  the  ground.  Cut  off  tops  at  six 
feet.     With  a  cultivator  keep  the  rows  thin. 

Cuthbert  can  stand  quite  thickly  in  rows; 
Turner  and  others  very  thinly.  Black  Rasp- 
berries should  be  headed  down  to  about  four 
feet,  and  kept  well  headed-in  all  summer. 
I  also  tie  them  to  wires  in  preference  to 
tying  to  stakes. 

An  old  Strawberry  bed  can  be  renewed 
by  forking  alternate  spaces  in  July,  and 
letting  the  new  runners  get  well  set.  Then 
fork  out  the  old  plants  and  leave  the  new 
ones.    Cover  for  winter  as  directed  above. 

Raspberries  standing  six  feet  high,  shade 
the  soil  and  do  much  to  prevent  damage 
from  drought.  Rows  in  all  cases  can  stand 
as  close  as  will  permit  a  cultivator  to  move 
easily  up  and  down  the  Held.  Currants  and 
Black  Raspberries  need  room  to  spread  out 
.sideways.    I  use  no  cultivator  after  May. 

The  varieties  that  make  me  the  least 
trouble  are  Sharpless,  Cuthbert,  Golden 
Queen  among  Raspberries.  Of  Strawberries 
the  ideal  growers  are  Bubach,  Haverland 
aod  Cumberland.  It  is  no  whim  that  some 
varieties  make  twice  as  much  workas  others. 
Turner  Raspberry  must  be  kept  from  suck- 


ering,  or  it  is  a  total  failure.  It  also  likes 
cool  soil.  Pride  of  the  Hudson  is  a  failure 
except  in  half-shaded  places  and  well 
mulched,  but  for  the  table  both  pay. 

I  presume  that  many  are  planning  to  plant 
fruit  gardens  at  once.  Do  not  plant  heavily 
at  once.     Go  slowly  and  feel  your  way. 


Niagara  County  Orchard  Notes. 

That  Pear  growing  in  this  vicinity  Is  a 
profitable  business,  is  an  open  secret. 
"  Young  man,"  says  one  of  our  veteran  fruit 
growers,  •'  if  you  want  to  get  rich,  plant  10, 
30  or  .50  acres  to  Bartlett  Pears."  While  we 
do  not  endorse  this  idea  of  anybody's  go- 
ing thus  largely  into  any  special  branch  of 
husbandry  without  previous  experience,  for 
fear  he  will  have  reason  to  say  in  the  end 
"I  know  there  is  money  in  it;  put  some  in 
myself,  and  as  I  have  none  taken  out  again, 
it  must  be  in  it  still."  We  see,  however, 
plenty  of  instances  around  us  of  Bartlett 
Pear  orchards  yielding  a  handsome  annual 
revenue  to  their  owners. 

The  writer  just  came  back  from  a  stroll 
through  the  Pear  orchard  of  one  of  our 
neighbors,  Mr.  .John  Hopkins.  They  are 
mostly  Bartletts— standards  of  course — this 
variety  covering  about  two  acres,  with  trees 
about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  planted 
twelve  feet  apart  each  way.  This  is  rather 
close,  undoubtedly  too  close  for  best  results- 
but  the  trees  are  well-grovra,  and  loaded 
with  large,  perfect  specimens  of  Pears,  in 
many  instances  to  the  point  of  breaking. 
Some  trees  have  more  than  two  barrels  of 
fruit.  Indeed  it  is  a  sight  to  behold,  and  so 
far  as  we  can  learn,  is  not  equalled  in  this 
part  of  Western  New  York. 

There  are  many  other  Pear  orchards  in  the 
vicinity;  but  none  shows  comparatively  the 
same  quantity  of  fruit,  nor  the  perfection 
in  size  of  the  individual  specimens  found  in 
Mr.  Hopkins'  orchard,  even  when  the  trees 
are  given  much  more  space.  What  is  the 
secret  of  this? 

Mr.  Hopkins  says  it  is  manure  and  culti- 
vation; and  from  the  whole  appearance  of 
the  orchard,  and  a  comparison  with  others, 
we  are  convinced  he  is  right. 

Neither  grass  nor  weed  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
orchard.  Clean  cultivation  has  been  prac- 
ticed right  straight  through;  and  during  the 
seven  weeks  drought  in  July  and  August, 
when  other  farm  work  was  pressing,  man 
and  team  have  spent  whole  days  harrowing 
the  ground  among  the  trees.  The  hired  men 
could  not  see  the  point  then,  and  thought 
they  were  wasting  time.  We  imagine  they 
see  the  utility  of  tbat  kind  of  work  now,  as 
they  are  picking  the  excellent  crop. 

So  far  as  the  fertilizer  supply  is  concerned, 
Mr.  Hopkins  is  favored  more  than  most  other 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  as  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  buy  old  cow  manure  at  a  dairy  in 
the  neighborhood— one  hundred  loads  of 
about  three  tons  each,  costing  him 
_only  .50  cents  a  load.  Of  course  it  is  a  most 
excellent  bargain,  for  such  a  load  is  easily 
worth  ^.00.  A  good  share  of  this  manure 
is  going  into  the  Pear  orchard. 

These  Bartlett  Pear  trees  have  borne  full 
crops  annually  for  many  years  without  a 
miss.  Three  years  ago,  when  the  present 
owner  came  into  the  possession  of  the  place, 
the  crop  sold  at  -SS.OO  per  barrel,  bringing 
aboot  *1,200  in  the  aggregate.  The  next  year, 
as  Mr.  Hopkins  gained  more  experience  in 
selling  his  products,  ?!:150  were  realized  per 
barrel,  and  the  revenue  from  the  crop 
amounted  to  over  $1,400.  Last  year  he  sold 
the  crop  at  $4.00  per  barrel,  with  still  larger 
aggregate  returns  than  the  year  before. 

The  present  is,  of  course,  an  exceptional 
season.  The  whole  crop  is  contracted  and 
now  being  delivered  to  a  canning  establish- 
ment, the  managers  of  which  pay  5  cents  per 
pound  for  first  and  second  quality,  and  2)4 
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cents  per  pound  for  the  culls.  The  crop  will 
probably  amount  to  between  350  and  400 
barrels,  and  bring  Mr.  Hopkins  the  neat 
little  sum  of  about  .*3,000,  without  involving 
him  in  any  expense  besides picliiug,  sorting, 
and  drawing  to  the  railroad  station.  The 
buyers  are  furnishing  the  needed  packages. 

The  aggregate  returns  from  these  two 
acres  in  Bartletts  for  the  past  four  years, 
this  year  included,  amount  to  about  4i7,000. 
■We  hardly  think  any  of  our  readers  will 
question  the  statement  that  Bartlett  Pears 
are  a  profitable  crop  in  this  vicinity. 

Mr.  Hopkins  tells  us  that  aside  from  this 
exceptional  season,  $4.00  per  barrel  is  prob- 
ably an  average  of  prices  obtained  for  the 
fruit.  At  the  same  time  a  little  experience 
in  selling  the  prodiict  to  advantage  is  easily 
worth  50  cents  or  $1.00  per  barrel  to  the 
grower,  and  perhaps  more. 

As  an  instance  of  this,  he  sold,  as  already 
stated,  at  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  better 
grades  and  2J^  cents  per  pound  for  the  culls. 
Other  growers  sold  their  crop  at  four  cents 
per  pound  right  through,  imagining  that 
they  got  as  much  in  this  way  as  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Now  the  usual  proportion  of  culls  is 
less  than  one-fifth  of  the  crop.  Thus  Mr. 
Hopkins  gets  32J.2  cents  for  each  five  pounds, 
while  other  growers  receive  only  30  cents 
for  the  same  quantity.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Hopkins'  price  is  ten  per  cent  higher  than 
that  paid  to  his  neighbors. 

We  still  have  to  say  that  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
started  a  young  orchard  of  Bartletts,  larger 
than  the  other;  thus  providing  a  substitute 
should  the  older  orchard  give  out.  Blight 
has  already  done  some  damage  to  the  older 
trees,  and  under  this  system  of  high  feeding 
with  barnyard  manure  and  clean  cultivation, 
may  soon  become  very  serious.  It  is  the 
only  drawback  to  this  business. 

Birds  Injuring  Grapes. 

BAMTJEL  MILLER,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  MO. 

Tlie  remarks  on  this  subject  on  page  331, 
in  August  number,  amuse  me  somewhat, 
and  as  some  claim  that  the  birds  are  entitled 
to  a  share  of  the  fruit  in  payment  for  the 
good  they  do  in  the  vineyard,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  that  good  is?  I  doubt  whether 
any  of  them  feed  on  the  insects  most  de- 
structive to  our  vines  and  the  fruit.  And  as 
to  the  damage  a  lot  of  birds  will  do  in  a 
vineyard,  it  sometimes  amounts  to  ruin.  I 
have  seen  vineyards  of  nearly  an  acre  bear- 
ing a  full  crop,  out  of  which  it  would  have 
been  difliicult  to  collect  enough  perfect 
bunches  for  a  decent  exhibition.  Not  only 
this,  but  they  injured  the  crop  for  wine,  as 
many  berries  are  picked  on  top,  the  insects 
suck  out  the  juice,  rain  gets  in  and  ferments 
the  juice  left,  and  then  sours,  which  is  by 
no  means  desirable  in  the  wine  vat. 

I  would  even  allow  them  a  share  of  the 
fruit  (even  if  they  are  no  benefit)  if  they 
would  eat  the  berries;  but  they  only  peck  a 
berry  and  suck  a  little  of  the  sweets,  then 
peck  another  and  another,  which  spoils  the 
bunch.  This  is  not  all,  for  in  one  raid  an 
orchard  oriole  will  spoil  a  half  dozen 
bunches.  This  is  no  question  with  me,  but 
a  well-known  fact. 

Next  comes,  what  birds  do  injure  Grapes? 
The  English  sparrow  has  made  three  at- 
tempts to  start  a  colony  here,  but  we  have 
spoiled  them,  so  I  cannot  say  whether  they 
eat  Grapes  or  not.  But  I  do  know  that  the 
red  bird,  cardinal,  grossbeak  does  some  of 
it,  but  for  his  beauty,  his  cheerful  song  and 
his  intimacy  with  us  in  the  winter  when 
nearly  all  the  other  feathered  tribe  has  gone 
south,  we  tolerate  it. 

The  red-headed  woodpecker  is  not  slow 
on  Grapes,  nor  the  thrush,  the  cat  bird,  gold- 
en oriole,  and  lastly  and  by  far  the  worst 
the  orchard  oriole,  which  here  destroys  more 
Grapes  than  all  the  rest  combined.  I  have 
made  it  a  rule  to  not  allow  them  to  hatch 


here  for  several  years,  destroying  the  old 
ones  and  the  nest,  but  this  season  one  party 
has  been  raised,  which  my  intention  is  to 
destroy  so  that  there  will  be  none  of  them 
to  locate  here  next  season.  The  few  Grapes 
that  the  rot  left  us  are  being  picked  as  soon 
as  colored;  and  when  once  ripe,  the  punctur- 
ing of  a  Grape  by  a  bird,  and  the  end  of  that 
berry  is  not  an  hour,  as  the  bees  are  on  the 
alert  and  soon  suck  out  the  juice. 

There  are  vineyardists  in  these  parts  that 
keep  a  man  with  a  gun  all  day  guarding 
their  vineyards,  who  shoot  all  they  can,  often 
shooting  our  friends  as  well  as  enemies. 
The  innocent  bluebird  and  pewitt  fall 
victims,  because  they  often  light  on  the 
Grape  trellis.  This  ought  to  be  taught  to 
the  gunners. 

The  orchard  oriole  is  the  most  destructive, 
provoking  and  cunning  of  them  all.  There 
may  be  a  dozen  of  them  at  the  Grapes  and 
you  not  know  it  until  walking  along  the 
rows,  when  they  will  flit  from  one  vine  to 
another,  always  keeping  hidden,  until  all  at 
once  they  start  out  and  fly  to  the  nearest 
tree,  to  which  one  seldom  gets  near  enough 
to  get  a  fair  shot  at  them.  About  the  best 
plan  is  to  tie  a  bunch  of  dead  brush  to  the 
end  of  a  long  pole  and  set  it  up  in  tlie  vine- 
yard, then  when  you  know  tlie  birds  to  be 
among  the  Grapes,  slip  in  slyly  and  tap  the 
vines  gently;  this  will  start  them,  and  they 
are  likely  to  fly  to  your  dead  tree  top.  Then 
is  the  time  to  shoot. 

When  they  won't  take  to  your  trap,  Je* 
drive  at  them  on  sight,  and  be  quick  about 
it,  for  they  are  by  no  means  an  easy  shot. 
This  oriole  and  cat  bird  are  the  two  worst 
we  have  on  Grapes,  and  are  nearly  as  bad 
on  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  Ijoth  of 
which  they  demoralize  greatly  when  they 
are  plenty. 

I  have  sometimes  thought  of  making  a 
miniature  black  snake  and  twining  it  around 
a  pole  under  such  a  bush  as  described,  which 
would  attract  them  and  give  a  chance  to 
shoot  them.  A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  few 
Lettuce  stalks  left  for  seed,  and  before  it 
was  fully  ripe,  our  gold  finches  got  at  it  and 
threatened  to  use  it  up.  Got  my  daughter 
and  grand-daughter  to  stitch  some  spotted 
calico  in  the  form  of  a  snake,  which  I  stuffed 
with  Beans  and  laid  it  on  one  of  the  plants. 
It  had  the  desired  effect,  as  the  little  yellow 
beauties  would  give  it  a  wide  berth. 

But  the  best  joke  in  the  matter  was  that  a 
few  days  after,  as  the  two  girls  were  walking 
along  in  the  garden,  the  grand-daughter 
who  helped  make  it,  suddenly  gave  asliriek, 
jumped  aside  and  said,  a  snake!  a  snake! 
Some  say  to  set  up  a  stuffed  cat  in  a  vine- 
yard in  a  conspicuous  place,  will  keep  the 
birds  so  exercised  that  they  will  not  molest 
Grapes,  but  I  have  not  much  faith  in  this. 


Greater  Efforts  for  Home  Improve- 
ments Needed. 

The  process  of  education  and  refinement, 
which  (immaterial  for  what  reasons)  is 
forced  and  pushed  by  the  "  tree  agents," 
should  not  stop  with  fruits.  Thousands  of 
rural  homes  are  yet  unadorned  with  lawns, 
shrubs,  and  trees,  and  will  remain  so  unless 
the  peddler  of  ornamental  trees,  flowering 
shrubs,  bulbs,  and  perhaps  of  lawngrass 
seed,  is  sent  out  on  his  errand  of  transform- 
ing wildernesses  into  blooming  gardens  at 
a  profit  to  himself,  and  to  the  reliable  firm 
of  propagators  he  represents. 

Our  friend  Wm.  Falconer  talks  on  this 
subject  in  American  Florist.  While  the 
men  folks  want  the  trees,  and  vines,  and 
berry  bushes,  he  says,  the  women  want 
some  Roses  and  pretty  shrubbery.  And 
what  can  associate  more  aptly  with  these 
plants  than  hardy  perennials  such  as  Pseo- 
nias.  Larkspurs  and  Day  Lilies?  If  they  can 
not  be  had  from  the  nurserymen  and  at  the 
same  time  as  the  nursery  stock,  the  chances 


are  hosts  of  people  who  might  gladly  buy 
these  hardy  perennials  will  go  entirely 
without  them. 

Many  nursery  firms  have  never  gone 
into  the  hardy  perennial  Irasiness  either  as 
a  specialty  or  as  an  auxilliary  to  their  tree 
trade,  hence  can  hardly  be  expected  to  com- 
prehend its  capabilities.  I  have  no  fear 
that  it  would  be  overdone  even  if  every 
nurseryman  goes  into  the  hardy  perennial 
bu,siness.  I  believe  the  more  who  handle 
these  plants  the  greater  and  more  increas- 
ing demand  there  will  be  for  them. 

Mr.  Falconer  adds  the  advice  to  the  gen- 
eral nurseryman  to  restrict  himself  to  the 
cream  of  hardy  plants  such  as  Irises,  Pfeo- 
nias.  Larkspur,  White  Day  Lily,  .Japan 
Anemone,  herbaceous  Clematis,  Coreopsis, 
Pyrethrum  and  the  like,  and  the  best  and 
most  serviceable  sorts  of  these.  Any  per- 
son accustomed  to  getting  up  ordinary 
nursery  stock  can  get  up  these  perennials 
as  well  as  can  any  specialist  in  the  trade. 


Carbonaceous  Matter  In  Soil  and 
Manure. 

Carbon  is  the  most  abundant  of  Nature's 
organic  substances,  and  next  to  water  com- 
poses the  great  bulk  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  matter.  It  is  probably  for  this  reason 
that  so  little  account  is  taken  of  it  as  a  con- 
stituent of  soils  and  manures. 

Other  elements  of  plant  food  are  handled 
and  spoken  of  as  a  commercial  commodity. 
Nitrogen,  phosphorus  (as  phosphoric  acid) 
and  potash  (as  potassium  oxide)  have  a  cer- 
tain commercial  rating,  higher  or  lower  ac" 
cording  to  the  combination  in  which  they 
appear;  but  carbon  has  not  been  given  a 
quotable  value. 

We  incline  to  the  belief  that  carbon, 
abundant  as  we  know  it  to  be,  is  of  far 
greater  importance  in  the  economy  of  plant 
life  than  the  general  disregard  in  which  it  is 
held  by  experiment  stations,  agricultural 
writers  and  chemists,  makes  it  appear. 

It  may  not  be  worth  a  quotable  figure  per 
pound,  but  it  is  just  as  indispensable  in  fer- 
tile soil  as  nitrogen,  potash  or  phosphoric 
acid.  While  it  is  floating  in  the  air  in  a  form 
readily  absorbed  by  plants,  and  the  latter 
indeed  derive  probably  the  larger  share  of 
their  carbon  from  that  source,  yet  we  can- 
not imagine  a  really  fertile  soil  without  a 
certain  percentage  of  carbon  from  the  reso- 
lution of  vegetable  matter. 

Soils  devoid  of  carbonaceous  matter  (hu- 
mus) are  in  a  condition  of  stagnancy,  with- 
out action  and  life.  We  may  apply  great 
quantities  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash, 
and  nitrogen,  all  in  the  most  available  forms, 
yet  without  carbon  the  growth  of  crops  will 
remain  slow  and  unsatisfactory.  Nor  can 
such  soils  be  restored  to  fertility  by  the  mere 
use  of  the  commercial  fertilizers  named, 
unless  we  also  supply  the  missing  carbon, 
either  by  the  application  of  carbonaceous 
substances  to  the  soil  directly,  or  by  employ- 
ing living  plants,  such  as  Clovers,  Peas, 
weeds,  etc.,  as  "carbon  collectors"  (from 
the  atmosphere)  and  plowing  them  under. 
Very  good  results  may  be  secured  by  the 
exclusive  use  of  commercial  (concentrated) 
fertilizers  alone,  if  supplemented  by  frequent 
plowing  under  of  green  crops.  This,  of 
course,  may  be  fully  as  expensive  as  draw- 
ing carbonaceous  matter  to  the  fields  in  a 
wagon.  Certainly  it  shows  us  that  carbon 
cannot  be  had  entirely  gratis,  and  without 
effort  and  expense,  and  that  the  substance 
may  even  have  a  money  value. 

"  The  greatest  success  I  have  had,"  says  a 
writer  in  a  New  England  exchange,  "has 
been  with  strictly  vegetable  matter,  consist- 
ing of  weeds,  forest  leaves,  etc.,  collected 
into  the  compost  pile.  Such  manure  on  land 
that  had  resisted  the  influence  of  the  best 
phosphates,  not  forgetting  BOO  pounds  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  has  given  excellent  results. 


POPULAR  GARDENING. 


October, 


Every  mineral  was  In  the  soil  in  abundance, 
but  the  soil  itself  was  without  lite  or  chem- 
ical action.  It  wanted  carbon  (humus),  and 
the  usual  acids  resulting  from  the  oxidation 
of  organic  matter,  which  not  only  renders 
the  mineral  soluble,  but  presents  an  absorb- 
ing substance  to  hold  mechanically  the  air, 
carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  etc.,  found  in  the 
falling  rains  and  condensing  dew,  for  which 
mere  sand  and  clay  have  no  attractions. 
Besides  this,  the  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter attracts  heat,  keeps  the  soil  warm  and 
hus  promotes  growth." 


Anthrax  may  prove  of  benefit  in  destroying 
cut  worms,  they  are  not  without  precedent, 
as  the  group  to  which  the  species  belongs, 
is,according  to  Osten  Sacken,  known  to  prey 
normally  on  the  pupa?  of  Ijepidoptera,  e.s- 
pecially  Noctu».  In  number  of  species  of 
this  group  is  about  equally  represented  in 
Europe  and  this  country. 


Strawberry  Notes. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  most  crying  want  in  the  Strawberry 
business  to  day  is  a  reliable,  perfect-flower- 
ing variety.  We  have  plenty  of 
good  pistillates.  There  is  the 
Haverland,  with  its  immense  crop 
of  fruit,  just  the  berry  wanted  for 
farmers'  families,  and  not  too  par- 
ticular near  markets.  But  it 
Qtj  won't  bear  alone.    We  wonder  if 


Anthrax  Bypomelas;  a,  Lai'va;  c,  Pupa;  (i,  Perfect  Insect. 

Many  of  our  best  farm  writers,  in  com- 
paring the  values  of  stable  manures  and 
concentrated  fertilizers,  leave  this  phase  of 
the  question  entirely  out  of  consideration. 
The  carbon,  which  composes  the  bulk  of  the 
stable  manure,  is  not  counted.  Of  course 
there  are  cases  were  the  carbon  is  notneeded. 
So  are  there  cases  where  the  potash  or  the 
phosphoric  acid  is  not  needed. 

Wherever  any  one  of  these  plant  foods  is 
already  in  the  soil  in  abundance,  we  need 
not  take  the  pains  to  apply  it.  Muck  land 
or  other  soil  well  filled  with  decaying  vege- 
table matter,  can  be  kept  in  first-class  state 
of  fertility  by  the  use  of  mineral  fertilizers 
alone,  and  this  will  in  most  cases  be  a 
cheaper  way  than  to  accomplish  it  by  means 
of  barnyard  manure  with  its  large  amount 
of  carbon  and  nitrogen,  both  substances 
which  the  soil  already  has  in  sufficient 
quantities.  Garden  lands  that  have  been 
treated  to  composts  for  many  years,  need 
no  further  application  of  such  fertilizer,  but 
may  get  along  very  well  for  a  time  with 
simple  rations  of  nitrate  of  .soda. 

But  the  worn-out  land  must  have  carbon; 
and  for  such  the  carbon  contained  in  stable 
manures  and  composts  has  certainly  a  money 
value.  For  this  reason,  and  for  such  pur- 
poses, we  must  consider  the  valuations  of 
stable  manures  given  by  the  stations,  and 
by  writers  on  agricultural  chemistry,  valu- 
ations based  on  the  percentages  of  potash, 
phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  alone,  much 
too  low  practically,  when  compared  with 
the  valuations  of  chemical  fertilizers. 


An   Insect  That  Kills  the  Cutworm. 

The  bee-fly  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  is  a  friend  of  ours,  and  deserves 
our  love  and  protection.  Itsname  is  authrax 
bypomelas  (Macq.),  and  its  services  to  us 
consist  in  the  free  use  it  makes  of  the  cut- 
worm chrysalis  as  a  breeding  place,  thus 
destroying  great  numbers  of  these  our 
dreaded  enemies.  Several  related  species 
of  the  Anthrax  have  the  same  satisfactory 
habit.  The  perfect  insect,  shown  at  d,  was 
one  of  a  number  bred  last  summer  by  Mr. 
F.  M.  Webster,  the  Indiana  agent  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
pupie  of  a  cutworm,  which  proved  to  be 
Agerotis  herilis.  Prof.  Gillette  of  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  has  also 
bred  last  summer  specimens  of  these  bee- 
llies  or  Anthrax  of  another  species  (A.  scro- 
bibulta  L(ew)  from  cut  worm  larvie. 

Though  these  are  extremely  interesting 
occurrences,  says  Insect  ].,ife  (where  we  find 
the  original  illustrations  of  the  Anthrax 
bypomelas)  and  show  that  some  species  of 


the  Parker  Earle,  which  resembles 

it  in  size,  shape   and  color,  will 

prove  a  fitting  companion?    The 

noble  Bubach  as  a  medium  late 

variety  is  almost  perfect  in  the 

essential   points    for    a    market 

berry;  but  there  is  no  berry  that 

presents    the    same     appearance 

when  packed  in  the  same  basket.    The  Burt 

blossoms  profusely  at  the  same  time,  but  it 

is  entirely  difl'erent  in  appearance,   being 

smaller  and  more  regular.     The  .lessie  will 

pack  best  with  Bubach,  but  it  is  darker  and 

it  is  badly  wanting  in  productiveness. 

There  is  no  pistillate  and  staminate  variety 
that  will  pack  so  well  together  as  Warfield 
and  Wilson.  They  present  nearly  the  same 
appearance  in  the  basket,  although  Warfield 
holds  its  size  better  to  the  close  of  the  .season. 

The  five  best  varieties  fruiting  with  us 
this  year  were  Warfield,  Bubach,  Haver- 
land, Eureka  and  Daisy.  I  am  sorry  to  say 
they  are  all  pistillates.  I  shall  grow  Burt  to 
fertilize  Eureka  till  I  find  something  more 
desirable.  I  shall  try  Crawford  next  year, 
as  they  are  quite  similar  in  appearance,  both 
being  late.  Pearl  is  quite  productive,  and 
may  be  used  to  fertilize  Daisy.  Both  are 
regular  in  shape  and  of  the  same  color. 
While  we  must  try  to  secure  the  best,  I  don't 
believe  a  perfect  flowering-variety  will  ever 
be  produced  that  will  equal  a  pistillate, 
properly  fertilized,  in  the  one  most  essen- 
tial point,  productiveness. 

The  Cloud.  I  notice  by  the  reports  of 
numerous  correspondents  that  the  Cloud  is 
not  generally  popular  at  the  north.  The 
same  has  been  my  own  experience.  The 
plants  made  a  fine  growth  but  failed  in  pro- 
ductiveness. Had  I  not  seen  it  imder  other 
circumstances  I  would  be  likely  to  condemn 
it  as  an  undesirable  variety.  When  Straw- 
berries began  to  ripen  I  had  occasion  to  visit 
a  fruit  grower  of  the  next  town.  I  there 
saw  the  Cloud  in  all  its  glory.  The  plants 
were  literally  loaded  with  fruit.  The  ber- 
ries were  firm,  of  good  size  and  color;  and 
borne  on  strong  stalks.  This  man  had  a 
row  400  feet  long  that  spread  fully  ten  feet 
wide.  From  this  one  row  men  picked  400 
quarts  of  fruit  after  having  taken  up  l:i,000 
plants  for  resetting.  The  soil  on  which  the 
plants  grew  was  a  stony  upland,  the  strong- 
est soil  to  be  had  hereabouts.  No  manure 
was  applied  before  the  plants  were  set  out, 
and  only  a  small  application  made  to  the 
row  last  fall.  The  plants  were  well  distrib- 
uted over  the  surface,  not  crowded,  and  the 
soil  was  moist. 

This  shows  how  much  varieties  will  vary 
under  difl'erent  circumstances,  and  forever 
proves  that  the  Cloud  Strawberry  is  not 
without  value,  even  at  the  extreme  north. 
My  plantation  of  Cloud  was  on  soil  of  the 
same  character,  but  it  was  heavily  manured. 
The  plants  did  not  blossom  freely,  but  every 
blo-ssom  developed  to  a  nice  berry. 

The  Cloud  is  a  firm  berry,  equalling  the 
Wilson  for  shipping,  and  having  the  same 


dark  color  when  fully  ripe.  It  is  very  en- 
couraging to  cultivate  a  variety  that  is  in- 
clined to  grow  like  the  Cloud.  We  can 
almost  see  them  grow.  I  think  it  will  pay 
growers  to  try  this  variety  on  good  soil  with 
no  manure.  Remember  to  avoid  manures 
that  make  a  flashy  growth  of  vines,  even  if 
you  put  them  in  poor  soil. 


Small  Fruit  Notes. 

GRANVILLE  COWING. 

The  last  Strawberry  crop  in  this  region 
was  a  variable  one — in  some  cases  good,  in 
others  unprofitable;  average  price  about  10 
cents  per  quart.  Blight  prevailed  in  some 
patches  while  others  were  free  from  it,  and 
produced  large  and  perfect  berries.  Of  old 
kinds,  Cumberland,  Crescent,  Kentucky 
and  Jersey  Queen  were  the  best.  On  my 
ground  .Jersey  Queen  has  for  two  seasons 
been  more  productive  and  profitable  than 
Cumberland,  and  in  size  and  appearance  the 
berries  are  hardly  inferior  to  those  of  Logan 
and  Bubach.  It  ripens  later  than  Gandy. 
Of  new  varieties,  Bubach,  Logan  and  Hav- 
erland seem  much  the  best.  They  are  so 
vigorous  in  growth,  so  free  from  rust  and 
so  productive  of  large  and  handsome  berries 
that  they  cannot  fail  to  displace  the  best  of 
the  old  varieties. 

I  have  seedlings  from  Bubach  grown  from 
seed  this  year,  which  are  now  making  run- 
ners, and  I  believe  not  a  trace  of  rust  is  to 
be  seen  on  any  of  them.  The  existence  of 
such  a  fine  Strawberry  as  Bubach  will  make 
greater  improvement  in  the  Strawberry  an 
easy  matter. 

Gandy  is  not  sufficiently  productive,  and 
is  subject  to  rust.  Warfield  blighted  badly 
in  some  cases  and  was  worthless;  in  others 
it  was  free  from  disease,  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive, and  its  berries  very  large  and  fine; 
too  variable  for  profit. 

I  have  long  regarded  Burr's  New  Pine, 
Sterling  and  Duncan  as  the  most  delicious 
of  all  Strawberries,  but  one  of  my  seedlings 
(Brunette)  excels  them  in  that  respect,  and 
has  qualities  as  a  market  berry  which  none 
of  them  ever  had.  I  am  having  it  tested  at 
experiment  stations. 

The  Raspberry  crop  was  the  poorest  ever 
known  in  this  region.  Plants  were  generally 
injured  or  killed  by  the  peculiar  weather  of 
last  winter  and  spring.  Blackberries  never 
seemed  in  better  condition  when  they 
bloomed,  but  in  consequence  of  persistent 
drouth  yielded  but  few  berries — three, 
fourths  of  them  shrivelling  on  the  bushes. 
Nearly  all  the  best  berries  were  furnished 
by  Snyder.  It  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
Blackberry  for  market  purposes  grown  here. 
Taylor  stands  next  to  it,  but  is  too  late  to 
command  the  best  prices.  I  have  grown 
Stone,  Wallace,  Early  Harvest,  Aga warn  and 
Ancient  Briton  for  many  years,  but  have 
not  found  them  profitable,  although  they  all 
have  some  desirable  qualities. 


Selling  Crapes  to  Advantage. 

BY   "TRAVELER." 

In  October  of  last  year  I  passed  by  rail 
through  the  State  of  New  York.  The  night 
train  on  which  I  travelled  reached  Syra- 
cuse in  time  for  breakfast,  for  which  purpose 
a  halt  of  twenty  minutes  was  made.  At  the 
station  there  was  exposed  on  the  fruit  stand 
to  tempt  the  eyes  of  passengers  a  large  stock 
of  Grapes  done  up  in  packages,  more  at- 
tractively than  anything  in  this  line  I  ever 
before  had  met. 

The  Grapes  were  of  several  kinds,  includ- 
ing dark  and  hght  ones,  of  which  the  latter 
were  the  beautiful  golden  Niagaras.  They 
were  done  up  in  light,  white  wooden  bo.xes 
of  the  style  and  size  shown  in  the  sketch, 
and  which  had  convenient  wire  handles  for 
carrying.  The  lid  slid  in  from  one  side,  and 
on  this  was  pasted  the  white  paper  label, 
which  1  removed  from  a  box  there  pur- 
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chased,  and  this  I  mail  to  you  (engraving 
annexed).  The  bo.x  itself  was  lined  with 
white  paper,  the  parts  that  lapped  over 
the  top  of  the  fruit  being  ornamentally  per- 
forated, like  the  papers  often  used  in  boxes 
of  confectionery. 

As  the  description  on  the  label  indicates 
the  fruit  was  of  the  choicest  quality,  and 
being  done  up  so  handsomely,  it  was  a  sight 
to  tempt  many  buyers.  Dozens  of  the  boxes 
were  sold  at  7.5  cents  apiece,  and  as  they 
held,  I  think,  five  pounds  of  fruit  each,  it  is 
clear  that  it  made  handsome  returns  to  the 
grower  and  the  enterprising  company  that 
hit  upon  this  excellent  plan  of 
disposing  of  fruit.  The  dis- 
play of  fruit  was  as  pretty  and 
tempting  a  sight  as  weary 
travellers  could  desire  to  meet, 
and  it  touched  the  pocket  book 
quickly.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
to  train  load  after  train  load 
of  people,  the  sale  of  these 
boxes  day  by  day,  atjthe  Syra- 
cuse station  was  very  large. 

Why  is  not  this  method 
of  putting  up  choice  fruit  to 
attract  buyers  most  com- 
mendable? It  appeals  to  the 
sense  of  sight  as  well  as  to 
the  palate  and  this  is  proper. 
The  public  pay  the  florists  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  the  larger  cities  every 
year  for  cut  (lowers  for  beauty  chiefly.  Fine 
fruit  combines  both  beauty  and  usefulness 
as  food.  The  salesman  who  so  presents  his 
product  that  both  of  these  qualities  have 
due  weight  in  influencing  buyers,  will  be 
greatly  the  gainer  thereby. 

COMMENTS  BY    READERS. 

A  department  to  whu'h  alt  are  invited  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  JournaL  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

The  Florists'  Contention  at  Boston.  The 
dullness  of  the  meetings  was  not  owing  to  unin- 
teresting papers  and  questions.  Please  bear 
with  us.  Manj'Otusare  plain,  practical  people 
more  accustomed  to  hard  labor  than  to  debating 
or  discussing  matters  in  open  meeting.  Some  of 
you  ready  speakers  perhaps  cannot  understand 
this  diHidence,  this  nervousness  on  our  part, 
but  it  is  a  sad  and  unsurmountable  ailment  with 
many  of  us.  Again,  many  of  the  members 
present  could  not  hear  what  was  said,  and  in 
such  cases  both  the  eloquent  and  the  silent  were 
rendered  hnrs  de  combat.  But  you  put  us  dumb 
members  into  a  small  room  where  only  a  tew  of 
us  are  together,  and  you  shall  quickly  see  how 
soon  we  will  find  our  tongues.  Indeed,  I  have 
Iwen  thinking  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider 
the  advisability  of  dividing  the  meetings  into 
sections  according  to  the  branches  io  which  the 
different  florists  are  most  interested,  somewhat 


would  have  it  appear  at  its  prettiest,  plant  it  at 
the  root  of  some  naked  topped  tree  such  sis  an 
old  Cedar,  a  *all  Hickory,  a  big  Paulonin,  or  the 
like,  and  let  it  grow  up  around  and  covei-  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  But  don't  plant  it  at  the  root 
ot  a  Beech  or  Elm  as  they  would  rob  it  to  starv- 
ation. It  will  climb  80  or  10  feet  high,  and  attach 
itself  by  stem  roots  to  the  tree  trunk.  Or  it  will 
clamber  over  rocks  or  tree  stumpsin  the  garden. 
But  it  isn't  a  good  vine  to  use  in  place  of  a 
Honeysuckle  or  Clematis.— H'lii.  Falconer. 

BiBDS  AND  GRAPE.S.  The  thief  is  the  oriole, 
which  hangs  it*  nest  on  the  end  of  a  limb  of 
some  high  tree.  I  ha^  e  a  very  large  Klra  in  my 
yard  where  they  come  every  year  to  hatch  their 
young,  and  also  to  destroy  the  Pears  as  well  as 


weather  destroys  blossoms.  These  off-years,  as 
some  call  it,  don't  happen  in  my  orchard.  Have 
had  pretty  regular  crops  for  ten  years,  the  only 
miss  being  when  a  tree  was  overloaded,  and  I 
failed  to  thin  out.  Invariably  the  following 
year  was  a  miss,  which  is  quite  natural :  for  a 
tree  cannot  l)ear  an  overload  and  at  the  same 
time  store  up  blossom  buds  to  do  the  same  the 
next  season. —S.  Miller,  Monluomcrit  l\> ,  Mo. 

Potted  Strawuekbt  Plants.  The  unusual 
drought  throughout  the  country  has  preventcil 
the  making  of  young  plants,  except  in  a  few 
favored  locations.  The  consequence  is  that  no 
one  will  like  U\  go  into  the  beds  tf)  dig  plants 
until  later  than  usual.  Later  than  the  first  of 
October  is  not  often  practicable  although  if  the 


HOW  THE   BOXES  OF  CHOICE  GRAPES  ARE   LABELLED. 


Wooden  Box  iiscd  in  Marhetlng  Grni>e». 

after  the  style  in  which  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  divides  its 
meetings.—  Wm .  Falconer. 

MiMULUSES,  p.  iW.  I  grow  lots  ot  them  in 
summer  but  do  not  consider  them  worth  while 
in  winter.  Although  the  seeds  are  exceedingly 
minute  they  have  great  vitality  and  germinate 
without  any  trouble.  The  young  plants  grow 
rapidly,  bloom  in  .Tune  and  July,  and  in  moist 
shady  places  will  live  over  and  bloom  again  in 
fall,  but  as  the  second  crop  is  apt  to  be  poor  I 
save  seed  for  next  year  and  root  out  the  plants 
as  soon  as  their  beauty  is  passed.  But  Mimulus 
cardinalis  keeps  fresh  and  in  bloora  all  summer. 
Common  Musk  is  also  a  Mimulus  and  easily 
raised  from  seed. —  Wm.  F. 

The  Climbing  Hydrangea,  p.  -'KS.  Let  me 
urge  your  readers  to  try  this  vine.    And  if  they 


the  Grapes  by  puncturing  for  their  juices.  I 
have  seen  those  birds  stick  their  bills  in  Bartlett 
Pears,  and  puncturing  the  fine  clusters  of 
Brighton  Grapes,  which  are  my  first  to  ripen. 
I  shot  everyone  I  could  see  on  my  place  and 
after  that  my  Grapes  hung  without  being  mo- 
lested either  by  birds  or  bees,  and  there  were 
plenty  ot  both  kinds —W;n.  G.  Sickles. 

Thinning  Out  Fruit.  Occasionally  someone 
refers  to  this  subject  as  something  new,  while  it 
is  as  old  as  horticulture  itself.  I  have  practised 
it  for  more  than  forty  years,  and  never  yet 
failed  to  gain  by  it.  Most  people  maintained 
that  it  might  do  on  a  small  scale,  but  that  it 
would  never  pay  in  extensive  orchards.  I  have 
the  proof  that  it  will.  Yesterday  afternoon  five 
trees  were  gone  over  in  my  orchard,  two  Mt. 
Henry  Pippin  and  three  Newtown,  from  two 
o'clock  until  six.  This  would  beat  the  rate  of 
twelve  trees  in  ten  hours,  the  hours  of  a  day's 
work,  costing  say  SL  which  will  be  a  little  over 
eight  cents  per  tree.  Now  these  trees  will  aver- 
age about  six  bushels  a  piece  if  the  season  is 
favorable,  and  there  will  be  but  very  few  culls. 
The  difference  in  the  price  ot  one  bushel  of 
these  Apples  will  more  than  pay  for  the  thinning. 
It  is  true  not  everyone  will  handle  himself  on  a 
ladder  or  tree  as  1  do,  but  then  we  will  allow  one 
hour  more  to  the  day,  as  on  the  farm  the  10  hour 
system  is  not  so  rigidly  adhered  to  as  with  me- 
chanics. Supposing  I  had  a  thousand  tiees  like 
these  and  had.to  pay  $S5  to  have  them  gone  over, 
the  crop  being  ti,UOO  bushels.  If  I  could  get  but 
ten  cents  more  per  bushel,  which  is  quite  a  low 
estimate,  it  would  makel$600,which  is  pretty  good 
pay,  I  should  think.  What  I  left  on  will  measure 
as  many  bushels  when  harvested,  as  if  all  had 
been  left  on  the  trees,  although  I  took  at  least 
three  bushels  off  each  tree,  of  course  in  all  cases 
the  small,  deformed,  rustv  and  wormy  ones. 
When  it  comes  to  picking  them  the  difference  in 
the  work  and  sorting  will  nearly  make  up  for 
the  thinning.  But  this  is  not  all,  for  by  this 
thinning  out  the  trees  are  relieved  of  quite  a 
burden ;  they  will  not  have  to  mature  the  seeds 
of  all  those  taken  off",  which  is  a  great  item. 
Every  scrubby  small  Apple  has  about  on  equal 
number  of  seeds  with  the  largest,  and  seed- 
ripening  is  the  great  tax  on  the  vitality  of  the 
tree.  Another  feature  about  it  is  that  in  a 
drought  like  this  it  may  prevent  the  premature 
dropping  of  the  fruit,  so  much  complained  of 
in  this  region.  At  my  work  alluded  to  I  found 
that  the  fruit  let  go  its  hold  much  too  easily  to 
promise  staying  there  until  the  proper  time, 
and  believe  that  my  thinning  will  save  what  are 
now  left.  A  few  years  ago  there  were  scarcely 
any  coddling  moths  here,  no  black  rot,  nor  sc^b 
on  the  Apples,  but  they  are  all  coming,  and 
spraying  will  have  to  be  resorted  to  in  coming 
years.  If  I  had  an  orchard  of  ten  thousand  bear- 
ing Apple  trees  that  were  overloaded,  they 
shoulil  all  be  thinned  out.  Another  advantage 
ot  thinning  1  did  not  mention,  is  that  it  will  give 
us  Api>les  every  year,  unless  an  unusual  spell  of 


autumn  is  a  late  warm  one  it  may  do  still  later. 
This  thing  of  potted  plants  is  all  right  if  done 
properly,  but  the  taking-up  of  runners,  sticking 
them  in  small  pots,  leave  for  a  week  or  two 
and  then  send  out,  is  not  quite  the  fair  thing. 
The  pots  should  be  sunk  under  the  runner  and 
left  at  least  three  weeks,  then  they  will  be  prop- 
erly established.  The  usual  way  is  to  take  the 
plants  out  of  the  pots  and  wrap  them  in  paper 
so  as  to  save  express  charges.  If  I  were  to  order 
such  plants,  my  order  would  be  shake  the  ground 
out  of  the  roots,  without  breaking  them  and 
pack  in  Moss;  thus  handled  I  will  insure  as  good 
growth  as  if  the  whole  ball  of  earth  were  with 
them,  and  even  if  got  with  the  earth  adhering, 
would  loosen  the  lower  part  and  spread  the 
roots.  These  pot  plants  are  usually  grown  in 
very  rich  soil,  and  if  planted  in  ground  less  so, 
the  roots  will  keep  creeping  in  and  around  this 
ball  instead  of  running  out  into  the  new  ground. 
By  sending  the  plants  without  the  ground,  100 
can  be  sent  by  mail,  which  may  cost  20  cents, 
but  if  sent  by  express  may  cost  from  .50  cents  to 
$3.  These  express  companies  are  one  of  the 
necessary  evils  that  we  cannot  escape  altogether. 
They  charge  me  nearly  as  much  for  carrying 
a  trifling  thing  from  St.  Louis  here,  94  miles,  as 
for  carrying  it  600  from  the  east  to  St.  Louis, 
simply  because  there  is  no  competition.  Where- 
in lies  the  remedy  I  cannot  see.—.'*.  Miller,  Mo. 
Training  Tomatoes.  I  believe  in  training 
Tomatoes  and  have  the  methofl  illustrated  on 
page  284  in  use  at  the  present  time.  The  little  trou- 
ble one  will  take  training  and  pruning  will  be 
more  than  repaid  by  clean  handsome  fruit. 
First  among  my  ten  varieties  stands  Mikado, 
being  the  first  to  ripen,  a  heavy  cropper  of  very 
large,  solid  fruit;  but  it  ripens  unevenly.  Living- 
ston's Perfection  is  very  prolific,  second  to  ripen; 
a  beautiful  fruit,  but  subject  to  black  rot. 
Ignotum  ripens  with  Perfection,  has  very  large, 
handsome  fruit,  but  badly  affected  with  black 
rot.  Henderson's  Shaw  or  Yellow  Mikado  bears 
very  large  handsome  fruit.  Dwarf  Champion  is  a 
small  Tomato  both  in  fruit  and  plant,  of  good 
quality.  The  old  standard  Paragon  is  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  prolific.  With  it  ripens  Hender- 
son's Table  Queen,  a  new  variety.  This  Tomato 
is  all  the  originatoi-s  claim  for  it.  It  is  large  and 
handsome,  of  fine  flavor,  a  heavy  cropi>er.  The 
Peach  is  of  little  value  except  to  amuse  the 
children;  very  lu.xuriant  in  growth,  and  very 
prolific  ;  the  old  Trophy  is  very  late ;  Station 
Tree  Tomato  is  a  dwarf  but  useless  variety ;  it 
ripens  with  the  Champion,  but  has  very  small 
fruit.  My  Tomatoes  are  all  trellised,  and  are 
ripening  in  large  numbers  daily  while  the  same 
plants  of  my  neighbors  left  to  grow  on  the 
ground  ripen  very  slowly  and  unsatisfactory. 
My  .advice  to  all  who  would  grow  good  Tomatoes 
is  to  trellis  them.  Some  posts  set  alw)ut  eight 
feet  apart,  a  few  strands  of  wire,  a  little  care  in 
training  and  pruning— this  will  be  as  bread  cast 
upon  the  waters,  that  you  shall  find  after  many 
days.— Henri/  C.  Towneend,  Dutchass  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Visit  to  the  Hayes'  Estate  near 
Boston. 

A  pleasant  feature  of  the  Florists'  Con- 
vention, at  Boston,  was  the  visit  of  more 
than  500  tlorists  including  ladies,  to  the 
estate  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis  B.  Hayes,  at 
historic  Lexington,  near  Boston.  This  place 
consists  of  -too  acres  rolling  land  partly 
covered  with  original  forest. 

Mr.  Hayes,  in  his  lifetime,  had  taken 
special  pride  in  the  care  of  the  estate,  and 
had  a  collection  of  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers  rarely  surpassed.  The  masses 
of  Rhododendrons  are  one  of  the  chief 
attractions  here  and  proved  a  surprise  to 
many  of  the  visitors,  in  seeing  this  fine 
evergreen  grown  so  largely  and  so  well 
thus  far  north. 

The  proprietor  of  these  grounds  had 
always  taken  pleasure  to  open  them  to 
all  persons  interested  in  horticulture, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  the  invita- 
tion extended  by  Mrs.  Hayes  to  the  flor- 
ists was  most  cordial.  Not  only  were  the 
visitors  conducted  about  the  place  by 
Superintendent  James  Comley  of  the 
estate,  but  a  beautiful  spread  of  viands 
was  made  under  a  tent  for  whoever 
desired  to  partake. 

Both  hardy  Rhododendrons  and  Aza- 
leas are  grown  on  a  large  scale  on  these 
grounds.  The  former  which  are  in  the 
lead,  are  arranged  in  large  numbers 
both  in  masses  and  singly  along  the 
drives  that  lead  through  the  native 
forest.  An  idea  of  this  is  given  in  figure 
1  in  which  the  clumps  of  Rhododendrons 
are  shown  by  the  darkest  parts,  the  forest 
by  lighter  shades  and  the  wood  drive 
nearly  white.  The  effect  of  such  an  ex- 
tensive display  of  this  flower  in  the 
season  of  bloom,  it  is  easily  imagined, 
is  most  striking. 

Not  only  are  the  leading  hardy  varieties 
of  Rhododendrons  grown  in  large  numbers, 
but  many  that  will  not  endure  the  average 
winter  without  shelter  are  also  included. 
A  Rhododendron  house  or  cellar,  as  shown 
at  figure  2,  is  employed  for  wintering  kinds 
that  are  not  entirely  hardy.  This  building 
is  about  36x100  feet  in  extent,  with  the  back 
wall  some  twelve  feet  high.  It  is  built  in 
the  forest,  on  a  slight  slope,  the  entrance 
being  at  the  lowest  side.  The  walls  are 
banked  up  with  soil  and  leaves  on  the  out- 
side. Light  and  air  are  supplied  by  means 
of  24  sash  set  at  regular  intervals  in  the 
roof.    The  roof  is  double. 

Scattered  over  the  extensive  lawns  and 
meadows,  are  mauy  fine  trees  and  shrubs 
arranged  in  masses  or  disposed  singly.  We 
noted  especially  many  clumps  of  hardy 
shrubs  employed  in  a  manner  that  is  not 


fine  thus  arranged — they  must   be  vastly 
more  so  in  their  blooming  time. 

Among  evergreens  we  were  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  common  Hemlock  as  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  20  feet  of  rounded- 
conical  form.  Those  who  imagine  this  fine 
native  requires  a  low  wet  spot  for  good  de- 
velopment should  see  the  specimens  here  on 
elevated  lands.  Nearly  all  conifers  do  well 
here,  some  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
being  the  Nordmann's  Silver  Fir,  Sargent's 
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the  o^vne^  so  choose.  The  soil  at  this  point 
is  light,  dry  and  rich  which  may  account 
for  the  spreading  proclivities  of  the  plant 
which  usually  does  little  more  than  hold 
its  own  if  it  does  as  much  as  that. 

Not  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  use  of 
tender  bedding  plants  on  these  grounds,  a 
lack  which  the  florists  of  all  men  were 
quick  to  notice.  Still  the  very  absence  of 
these  in  a  garden  that  abounds  in  so  many 
fine  effects  in  lawn,  hardy  flowers,  shrubs 
and  trees,  should  teach  us  that  beauty 
in  gardening  is  attainable  in  a  very 
large  measure  by  the  use  of  hardy  sub- 
.iects  alone. 


Fig.  I.  Arrangement  of  RododendrottJi  ahjng  Forest  dr 
on  the  Haye's  Estate  near  Boston.  Mass. 
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Fig.  4.    Hedge  of  Arbor  Vitw. 

often  met ;  they  had  been  planted  three  or 
four  in  a  mass  at  a  few  feet  from  center 
to  center.  With  growth  the  branches 
have  mingled,  and  now,  perhaps  twenty 
years  from  planting,  each  mass  has  an  ap- 
pearance not  unlike  a  single  large  spreading 
shrub  about  eight  or  ten  feet  high  and  a 
dozen  or  more  feet  across.  Masses  of 
Golden  Bell  (Fiimythia  viridLsHitiui),  Spice 
Bush  (,('(il]ic(i)ilhiii<  floriilus)  and  Mock 
Orange  (P)iU(ulclj>hu.-i)    were    particularly 


Weeping  Spruce,  an  18-foot  high  specimen 
being  illustrated  on  page  2,  Dwarf  white 
Spruce,  the  blue  form  of  White  Spruce, 
various  Dwarf  and  other  Pines,  Golden 
and  other  Retinosporas.  A  pleasing  Arbor 
Vitie  hedge  about  eight  feet  high,  of  circu- 
lar form  and  which  provides  a  sheltered 
space  within  for  Chrysanthemums  and 
other  choice  plants,  as  illustrated  in  fig.  4, 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  visitors. 

The  Japanese  Maples  on  the  grounds  with 
the  place  and  treatment  here  given,  do  not 
make  a  very  good  showing.  A  Wier's  Cut- 
leaved  Maple,  some  40  feet  high,  is  as  fine  a 
specimen  of  this  comparatively  new  orna- 
mental tree  as  one  is  likely  to  meet.  An 
engraving  of  the  same  is  shown  in  fig.  5. 

One  of  the  attractions  on  a  rising  slope  of 
the  grounds  was  a  bed  occupied  with  hardy 
Phloxes,  Dahlias,  and  Hollyhocks.  The 
Phloxes  at  this  date  were  in  full  bloom 
and  being  located  on  a  prominent  point, 
showed  to  magnificent  advantage  from 
other  parts  of  the  ground.  Many  were 
the  guesses  made  by  the  florists  before 
reaching  the  bed  as  to  what  the  flowers 
were,  the  plants  showed  to  so  much 
better  advantage  than  they  usually  do. 
A  reason  for  their  fine  appearance  is 
that  they  have  ample  space  being  no 
less  than  eight  feet  apart. 

Those  who  assume  that  Bocconia  cor- 

data  a  hardy  herbaceous  perennial,  with 

handsome   large     leaves,    partakes   too 

much  of  a  weedy  nature  to  be  suitable 

forgeneralplantingmightflnd  somegrotmd 

for  their  position  here,  although  it  is  the 

first  instance  of  the  kind  we  believe  we  ever 

have  met,  and  the  plant  has  been  known 

and  grown  by  us  for  a  score  of  jeais.    In  a 

wide    border   next     to    the    boundary    of 

the    place   on    one  side,  the   plants   have 

taken  possession   of   a  large  spot,  to   the 

evident  disadvantage   of  other  occupants. 

The  mass  is  highly  ornamental  and  perhaps 

could  be  reduced  with  little  trouble  should 


The  Newer  Gladioli. 

W.  E.  ENDICOTT,  NORFOLK  CO.,  MASS. 

Last  year  much  was  said  in  the  papers 
about  a  strain  of  Gladioli  which  had 
been  produced  in  California.  This  year, 
some  of  the  catalogues  offered  varieties 
of  this  strain,  and  those  of  us  who  are 
bulhophiles,  and  who,  with  appetites 
whetted  by  last  year's  glowing  descrip- 
tions, were  eagerly  watching  to  see  these 
transcendent  productions  burst  into  view 
on  the  commercial  horizon,  were  prom- 
ised that  we  should  have  bulbs  (for  a 
consideration)  that  should  produce 
flowers  five  inches  across  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  which  would  withstand  the 
fiercest  sunshine  and  the  heaviest  rain 
without  injury. 

These  representations  must  have  been 
made  by  persons  unfamilar  with  the 
present  condition  of  the  Gladioli,  that  is, 
ignorant  of  the  degree  of  excellence  to 
which  cultivators  have  brought  it,  or 
else  the  soil  and  climate  of  ('alifomia 
are  especially  congenial  to  this  pafticu- 
'"^  lar  strain;  for  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
these  sorts,  of  which  I  had  formed 
such  high  expectations,  are  not  what  we 
consider  to  be  very  good  flowers  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  None  of  them  withstand 
the  sun  better  than  our  ordinary  kinds; 
none  of  them  have  flowers  above  the  ordin- 
ary size;  none  of  the  flowers  have  colors, 
shadings,  which  would  cause  particular 
notice.  I  have  had  .several,  and  persons  of 
my  acquaintance  have  had  others,  and  I  am 
compelled  to  say  there  is  is  not  one  which  I 
should  have  named  had  I  raised  it.  Shasta 
is  the  best  one,  and  is  of  that  type  of  which 
there  are  so  many — white  marked  with  rose. 
The  new  strain  raised  by  Lemoine  of 
Nancy,  France,  is  a  notable  addition  to  our 
resources.  He  calls  them  the  Nancicamts 
strain,  and  says  they  are  raised  from  the 
ordinary  Qandaroisis  sorts  fertilized  with 
O.  Saun(lersi,a,nd  their  appearance  confirms 
it,  for  they  have  much  of  the  peculiar  shape 
and  marking  of  that  species.  I  tried  the 
same  cross  some  years  ago  and  got  the  most 
insignificant,  inferior  fiowers  I  ever  saw, 
which  shows  that  some  hybridizers  are  more 
expert  than  others.  These  flowers  are  very 
large,  surpassing  in  fact  the  promised  size 
of  the  California  strain.  The  largest  is 
President  Camot,  some  of  whose  flowers  I 
found  to  have  a  breadth  of  six  inches.  None 
of  these  can  be  said  to  be  very  good  in  color, 
but  not  only  that,  but  size  of  spike  will  be 
greatly  improved  now  that  the  break  has 
once  been  made. 

I  wish  also  to  advocate  the  claims  of  some 
of  the  hardy  Gladioli.  Last  fall  I  planted 
several  hundred  of  these,  which  I  covered 
with  leaves  and  Corn-stalks.  As  far  as  I 
could  judge  every  one  cameupand  bloomed 
to  my  complete  satisfaction,  beginning 
about  June  l.")  and  continuing  to  come  for- 
ward in  the  several  sorts  up  to  the  end  of 
July.  The  earliest  was  O.  scf/tfifiii,  a  species 
attaining  a  height  of  two  feet  and  producing 
lovely  rosy-purple  fiowers  of  good  size, 
adorned  with  white  central  stripes  on  the 
lower  petals.     Next   came  O.  communis, 
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with  colors  like  the  last,  but  with  flowers  of 
different  shape  and  of  longer  duration. 
Then  Colvillci  and  ColviUci  albm  or  Bride, 
the  first  purple  and  straw,  the  other  a  beau- 
tiful white,  opening  with  a  creamy  tint  in 
the  center,  which  soon  bleaches  as  white  as 
snow.  Many  varieties  of  O.  lamosus  (a 
hybrid  as  is  also  Colvillei)  were  conspicuous, 
their  colors  being  the  most  vivid  scarlet, 
crimson  and  rose,  generally  with  white 
markings.  My  favorites,  however,  among 
the  hardy  kinds  are  what  are  called  "  nanus" 
varieties,  which  have  been  produced  by 
Dutch  bulb  growers  by  crossing  many 
dwarf  species.  These  only  attain  a  height 
of  10  or  13  inches,  but  their  flowers  are  most 
delicate  and  beautiful.  Their  magnificence 
being  varied  and  exquisitely  soft  and  tender 
in  tint.  They  deserve  to  be  largely  grown 
for  bouquets,  for  which  their  size  and  lovely 
colors  so  well  adapt  them . 


Grouping:  in  Forest  and  Ornamental 
Planting. 

There  is  a  wide  diflierence  between  forest 
planting  and  planting  for  ornament.  Prof. 
B.  E.  Fernow,  chief  of  the  forestry  division 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  points 
out  how  the  methods  employed  in  either 
differ  from  each  other. 

Grouping  for  ornament,  he  says,  is  an 
art,  and  can  be  done  effectively  only  by  an 
artist,  who  can  appreciate  the  exquisite 
effects  of  color  and  outline  which  a  proper 
use  of  the  plant  material  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. Such  groups  may  be  composed  of 
one  or  more  species  or  varieties.  In  either 
case  the  plants  should  differ  in  size  so  as  to 
give  a  varied  outline,  the  largest  plants 
placed  in  the  center.  But  if  various  kinds 
are  mixed,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
the  quicker-grovring  or  larger  plant  must 
be  one  with  a  light  foliage  which  will  not 
impede  or  even  suppress  the  lower  ones  ; 
and  the  lower  trees  or  shrubs  be  such,  as 
can  stand  the  partial  shade  of  the  others. 
Lack  of  regard  to  this  relation  of  trees  to 
light  and  shade  will  soon  tell,  and  the  most 
beautifully-arranged  group  may  go  to  ruin, 
as  it  develops,  instead  of  improving  rather 
in  appearance. 

In  forest  planting  the  outline  and  the 
beautiful  effect  is  of  no  consequence,  but 
the  economic  effect  is  most  important. 

As  a  rule,  plants  of  about  the  same  size 
are  used  in  forest  planting,  but  as  soon  as 
the  plantation  developes  a  difference  in  the 
rate  of  growth,  differences  in  size  will  ap- 
pear. The  quicker-growing  kinds  strive  to 
outstrip  their  slower  neighbors,  and  it  de- 
pends upon  the  capacity  of  these  to  endure 
the  shade  of  their  would-be-oppressors, 
whether  they  will  maintain  or  die. 

In  selecting  then  for  a  mixture  we  must 
know  both  the  rate  of  height,  growth  of 
the  different  kinds,  and  their  requirements 
for  light. 

A  good  forest  plantation  is  almost  always 
composed  of  mixed  growth.  Some  trees 
produce  a  dense  shady  foliage,  while  others 
although  when  young  beingdenselyfoliaged, 
as  they  grow  older  thin  out  their  foliage. 
The  former  are  the  ones,  which  as  a  rule 
can  endure  also  the  most  shade  ;  the  latter 
cannot;  they  require  full  enjoyment  of 
light  for  their  full  development.  Hence  in 
grouping,  the  latter  must  be  such  as  will 
always  keep  even  pace  with  or  outgrow,  the 
former,  or  if  they  fall  behind,  they  must  be 
protected  against  the  former,  by  cutting 
these  back  or  else  they  might  as  well  be  re- 
moved themselves,  before  they  are  crowded 
to  death. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  in  select- 
ing for  a  plantation.  Favorable  forest  con- 
ditions means  a  shaded  soil.  Hence  the 
larger  quantity  of  trees  should  consist  of 
the  densely-foliaged  kinds,  which  preserve 
favorable  forest  conditions.     The  Cotton- 


wood, the  ^sh,  the  Black  Walnut,  the 
Locust,  the  Birches  and  the  Oaks  are  trees 
which  soon  show  a  thin  foliage ;  they 
should,  therefore,  always  form  the  smaller 
portion  of  the  growth;  the  Beech,  the  Box- 
elder,  the  Elm,  the  Black  Cherry,  Spruces 
and  Cedars  are  of  the  densely  foliaged  kinds, 
and  may  therefore,  form  the  bulk  of  a 
plantation. 

The  named  rules  for  mixing  and 
grouping  in  forest  planting  have  been 
evolved  from  long  experience  and,  by  fol- 


Fig.  5.    The  Wier%  Cut-leaved  Maple  as  it  ap- 
pears on  the  Hayes"  Ornutuis. 

lowing  them,  any  one  who  knows  the  rela- 
tive rate  of  growth  of  the  species,  he  wants 
to  plant — and  he  must  be  aware  that  that 
rate  changes  at  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment as  well  as  under  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions — and  who  also  knows 
which  are  the  shady  and  the  light-foliaged 
kinds,  will  not  make  a  mistake  in  selecting 
for  his  grouping. 


Sclllas  and  Their  Culture. 

CHAS.  E.  PARNELL,  L.  I.,  .V.  Y. 

The  several  species  or  varieties  of  Scillas, 
popularly  termed  Squills,  which  belong  to 
the  Natural  Order  Liliaceas,  are  bulbous 
plants  of  dwarf  habit,  having  linear  leaves, 
and  producing  their  intensely  bright  colored 
flowers  in  conical  corymbs  or  racemes  dur- 
ing the  early  spring  months.  When  well 
and  properly  grown,  all  are  beautiful  border 
plants,  and  no  garden  or  border  can  be  con- 
sidered complete  without  them,  and  all  are 
well  worthy  of  pot  cultivation  for  the  dec- 
oration of  the  greenhouse  or  window  garden 
during  the  winter  months. 

To  grow  the  Scillas  to  perfection  in  the 
open  air,  the  bulbs  should  be  planted  early 
in  October  in  a  light  rich  soil.  As  the  bulbs 
are  quite  small,  it  is  best  to  plant  them  in 
groups  of  six  or  eight,  keeping  them  a  few 
inches  apart.  Many  of  the  plants  will 
flower  without  showing  a  leaf,  and  after  the 
flowers  have  disappeared,  the  leaves  will  be 
produced,  and  these  should  not  be  injured 
or  removed  until  they  are  pretty  well  de- 
cayed, in  order  to  properly  develop  and  ma- 
ture the  bulb  for  another  season's  bloom, 
and  to  avoid  injuring  them.  During  their 
season  of  rest,  their  situation  should  be 
marked  by  a  stout  label.  The  bulbs  should 
be  taken  up,  divided  and  replanted  every 
three  or  four  years. 

When  grown  as  pot  plants  for  winter 
blooming,  the  bulbsshould  be  planted  early 
in  October  in  well-drained,  porous  or  soft- 
baked  pots,  filled  with  light  turfy  loam.    In 


potting  place  from  one  to  four  bulbs  in  a 
pot,  according  to  the  size  and  variety  of  pot. 
When  potted,  water  thoroughly,  and  then 
remove  to  a  dark  cellar  or  other  similar 
place  where  they  should  be  permitted  to  re 
main  until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  when  they  can  be  started  into  growth 
at  any  time  desired.  When  starting  them 
into  growth  they  should  be  given  a  light, 
sunny  situation,  and  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  from  40  to  .50  degrees  F.  After  the 
plants  cease  blooming  and  the  period  of 
growth  is  over,  which  may  be  known  by  the 
decay  of  the  leaves,  the  supply  of  water 
should  be  gradually  reduced,  and  as  soon 
as  the  ground  Is  in  a  proper  condition  for 
working,  they  can  be  planted  outside  in  a 
nicely  prepared  border. 

In  the  fall  they  can  be  taken  up,  and  if 
the  bulbs  are  of  a  proper  size,  potted  for 
another  season's  work;  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  bulbs  will  not  produce 
the  desired  results  unless  they  have  been 
properly  cared  for  after  blooming. 

The  most  desirable  varieties  are  Clusi, 
which  produces  its  stem-shaped,  bright  blue 
flowers  in  immense  clusters;  Cnmixinidata 
(the  Wood  Hyacinth),  a  native  of  Spain, 
producing  its  bright  blue  flowers  in  Hya- 
cinth-like spikes:  CdtnpniiuUitd  <tlh(i,with 
pure  white  flowers:  Monophylla,  a  lovely 
little  species,  producing  its  delicate  light 
blue  flowers  very  early  in  the  spring  when 
grown  outside.  Its  greatest  value,  however, 
is  for  pot  culture,  as  by  potting  the  bulbs 
early  in  October,  they  will  bloom  in  Decem- 
ber or  .January.  Pcruvhnia  cairulea  is  a 
native  of  Italy  and  Spain,  and  one  of  the 
best  for  pot  culture.  Its  violet  blue  flowers 
are  produced  in  dense  conical  corymbs.  It 
is  not  hardy.  Pcruvi'iiKt  itllxt  is  a  white 
variety.  Sihciica  is  a  most  excellent  variety 
for  cultivation  in  either  the  house  or  garden. 
Its  flowers  are  of  an  intense  blue  color  and 
produced  in  long  racemes. 


2,041.  Strawberries  after  Strawberries.  A 
thorough  system  of  crop  rotation  is  usually  to 
be  preferi-ed,  as  it  avoids  or  lessens  many  of  the 
ills  and  dangers  of  the  business,  especially  the 
weed  nuisance,  insect  pests  and  fungus  diseases. 
The  first  full  crop  is  usually  the  best,  and  the 
plantations  runs  down  speedily  afterwards.  It 
is  seldom  profitable  to  attempt  taking  more  than 
two  crops  from  the  same  bed,  and  in  most  cases 
it  would  be  better  to  plow  up  the  patch  after  the 
first  crop.  An  experienced  Canadian  fruits 
gi'ower,  D.  Nicol,  gives  his  views  in  Canadian 
Horticulturist  as  follows :  I  have  often  tried  re- 
newal, but  have  never  found  it  profitable.  After 
taking  oft  the  second  crop  of  fruit,  I  have  sum- 
mer-fallowed, manured  heavily,  and  generally 
the  following  year  have  obtained  a  satisfactory 
crop  of  roots.  Corn  or  Potatoes,  which  left  the 
land,  as  I  long  supposed,  in  the  very  best  condi- 
tion for  growing  Strawberries  or  any  other 
small  fruit.  Yet  with  me,  the  yield  of  the 
second  planting  has  never  been  half  as  large 
as  that  of  the  first;  hence  I  conclude  that 
s_ 
s 


Pifl.3.  Cellar  Jor  Protecting  tender  Rhododendrons. 
there  must  be  some  peculiar  element,  mysteri- 
ously essential  to  the  growth  of  the  Strawberry 
extracted  from  the  soil  with  the  first  heavy 
croppings,  and  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  replace 
it.  In  European  gardens  Strawberries  have  for 
many  generations  been  grown  asa'rotation  crop, 
and  I  have  seen  Strawberry  beds  fifteen  yeare 
old,  but  it  certainly  could  not  be  said  that  they 
were  productive,  although  luxuriant  in  foliage ; 
and  this  Is  what  seems  to  me  so  remarkably 
strange— plants  can  be  grown  well  enough  and 
as  often  as  you  please,  but  they  do  not  produce 
the  fruit. 
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Autumn  Favorites. 

The  Maple  Is  a  dainty  matd. 

The  pet  of  all  the  wood. 
Who  lights  the  dusky  forest  glade 

With  dusky  cloak  and  hood. 
The  Elm  a  lovely  lady  Is, 

In  shimmering  robes  of  gold. 
They  catch  the  sunlight  when  she  moves, 

And  glisten  fold  on  fold. 
The  Sumach  Is  a  Gypsy  queen, 

Who  flaunts  In  crlnisou  drest, 
.\iid  wild  along  the  roadside  runs. 

Hed  blossoms  In  her  breast. 
And  towering  high  above  the  wood. 

All  In  his  purple  cloak, 
A  monarch  In  his  slendor  is 

The  proud  and  princely  Oak. 

—  Youths'  Companion. 


The  Tomato  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 

Don't  talk  to  me  of  colocynth  or  famed  cerulean  pill. 
Don't  mention  hyoscyamus  or  aloes  when  I'm  111; 
The  very  word  podophyllin  Is  odious  In  mine  ears. 
The  thought  of  all  the  drugs  I've  ta'en  calls  up  the 

blinding  tears; 
Get  fresh  Tomatoes,  red  and  ripe,  and  slice  and  eat, 

and  then— 
You'll  And  that  you  are  liver-less,  and  not  like  other 

men. 
Come  ye  who  dire  dyspepsia's  pangs  impatiently  en 

dure. 
It  cannot  hurt,  and  may  do  good,  this  new  Tomato 

cure. 

—London  Punch. 


October  Flowers. 

Your  gorgeous  tints  are  only  premonitions 
Of  fading  force  in  soil  and  sunlit  air; 

And.  conscious  these,  with  yet  unspent  volitions, 
They  deck  the  earth  with  beauty  passing  fair. 

As  the  la.st  wave  upon  the  beach  breaks  loudest. 
As  dying  day  puts  her  best  bravery  on: 

While  yet  the  earth  in  your  array  is  proudest- 
Through  the  gray  masks  1  mark  the  summer  gone! 
—  W.  C.  Richards,  in  Brooklyn  Magazine. 


Don't  crowd  ymir  i-'allas. 
To  the  woods  for  autumn  beauty. 
After  cropping  comes  clearing  up. 
Bnlb  planting  is  the  order  of  the  month. 
It  is  useless  to  set  Evergreens  in  Autumn. 
Dahlia  tubers  will  keep  along  with  Potatoes. 
Petunias  should  be  included  for  winter  bloom. 
Chrysanthemums    are   opening   their   bright 
eyes. 

Fresh  loam  and  no  other  is  wanted  in  repot- 
ting.   Throw  the  old  soil  away. 

An  Idea  For  You.  Commercial  florists  always 
choose  a  cool  place  for  keeping  cut-flowers. 

Jumping  powder  is  a  name  said  to  be  given  by 
some  English  farmers  to  nitrogenous  chemical 
fertilizers. 

Are  the  drains  and  drain  outlets  in  order'/' 
From  now  until  spring  these  will  be  put  to  a 
severe  test. 

The  Lida  Strawberry  might  be  liked  much  bet- 
ter were  it  not  tor  its  poor  dirty  color.— J7.  A. 
CarncU,  N.  Y. 

We  have  had  the  best  success  in  preserving 
Canna  bulbs  by  putting  them  in  dry  sand  out  of 
reach  of  frost. 

There  is  talk  of  erecting  a  Hall  of  Horticulture 
in  London,  England.  Boston,  Mass.,  has  had  one 
for  many  years. 

A  California  fruitgrower  estimates  his  crop  of 
Prunes  to  be  worth  the  handsome  amount  of 
gll.lKlO  this  year. 

A  pure  water  &hower  bath  is  good  to  dispose  of 
the  little  red  insects  that  cause  the  leaves  of 
Heliotrope  and  other  plants  to  turn  brown,  curl 
up  and  die. 

The  farm  of  the  late  Charles  Glbb,  at  Abbots- 
ford,  Quebec,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Craig. 
There  is  on  the  place  a  large  collection  of  foreign 
fruits  and  nuts,  many  of  the  former  in  bearing 
this  season  for  the  first  time.  Reports  on  new 
fruits  will  be  given  through  the  Central  Experi- 


ment Farm,  at  Ottawa,  so  that  in  a  measure,  Mr. 
Gibb's  self-imposed  labor  will  be  carried  on  as 
before.  So  we  are  informed  by  Mr.  John  Craig, 
h  orticulturist  at  the  station  named. 

The  Elm  in  Autumn,  The  striking  effects  of 
the  rising  sun  upon  the  dying  leaves  of  the  En- 
glish Elm  at  dawn  of  morning  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed, and  need  to  be  seen  to  be  fully  under- 
stood, says  an  English  contemporary  Early  in 
the  morning,  the  glimmer  of  the  rising  sun  on 
the  heavy  clouds  of  the  eastern  skies  cast  a  glare 
of  unwonted  beauty  on  evei-ything  that  would 
throw  back  a  reflection,  and  the  whole  tops  of 
the  Elms  seemed  a  huge  pile  of  living  gold. 

An  Old  Offender  Caught.  A  Michigan  paper 
reports  the  arrest  of  one  L.  It.  Staples,  made  by 
the  U.  S.  Marshall,  upon  the  complaint  of  people 
who  claim  to  have  sent  Staples  sums  of  from  one 
to  ten  dollars  for  Wheat,  Blueberries,  etc.,  for 
which  nothing  was  ever  received  by  them,  and 
no  excuse  for  the  failure  of  making  returns 
given.  Staples  has  been  bound  over  to  a  hearing 
before  the  grand  jury  ne.\t  October.  We  mis- 
trust that  this  is  the  old  Blueberry  fraud  Delos 
Staples,  and  rejoice  in  his  capture. 

The  Growing  Taste  for  Parks.  As  an  indica- 
tion of  this  it  may  be  noted  that  where  ten  years 
ago  New  York  had  1,094  acres  embraced  in  her 
park  system,  now  she  has  5,000  acres  devoted  to 
this  purpose.  New  York's  newer  parks  lie  mostly 
in  the  outer  districts  of  the  city,  and  at  this  date 
have  not  been  treated  by  the  landscape  gardener. 
The  lands  contain  much  natural  scenery  of  an 
attractive  nature,  and  this  is  to  be  improved 
speedily.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  this  growing  ap- 
preciation of  parks  in  our  large  cities. 

An  Idea  for  Nut  Gatherers.  According  to 
French  authorities  English  Walnuts  can  be  im- 
proved in  attractive  acpearance,  and  at  the 
same  time  protected  against  the  attacks  of  fungi 
by  the  following  treatment:  The  nuts,  immedi- 
ately after  being  gathered  are  freed  from  the 
husks,  thrown  in  a  tub  of  water  and  thoroughly 
washed  by  means  of  a  broom .  They  are  then 
dried  off  and  exposed  for  ten  minutes  to  sulphur 
fumes  in  a  closed  box.  Nuts  thus  treated  have  a 
clean  white  coloi',  and  are  proof  against  mold. 

The  National  Weed.  The  children  of  New 
York  have  spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  "  State 
Flower,"  and  have  decided  it  shall  be  the  Golden 
Rod.  It  is  said  that  out  of  318,079  votes  cast, 
this  flower  received  81,.S08,  while  the  Rose, 
the  poor  Rose  1  stood  second  with  79,(566. 
This  may  he  very  creditable  child  play— for  what 
are  children  supposed  to  know  about  weeds'? 
The  wonder  is  that  so  many  of  their  elders  in 
similar  voting  should  have  made  the  same  child- 
ish choice. 

Coal  Ashes  and  Tomatoes.  I  have  for  two 
seasons  grown  Tomatoes  in  ground  formerly 
occupied  by  a  coal  ash  heap  a  large  amount  of 
which  was  unavoidably  mixed  with  the  soil -a 
black  earth  becoming  very  hard  in  dry  seasons- 
much  to  my  regret  at  the  time.  This  year  I 
planted  Acme  Tomatoes  about  the  first  of  June 
and  had  large  ripe  fruit  July  l-lth,  about  two 
weeks  earlier  than  any  of  my  neighbors.  Vines 
very  strong  and  well  filled  with  large  fruit  of 
fine  texture  and  flavor.— H.  J.  Sau'e,  Dii  Page 
Co.,  Co.,  111. 

The  American  Benchera,  on  account  of  its  as- 
tringent root,  is  called  Alum  root.  Heuchera 
sanguinea.  illustrated  in  our  columns  some  time 
ago,  is  highly  commended  as  a  garden  plant,  but 
with  this  exception,  H.  glabra  and  mierantha, 
are  the  only  good  useful  species  of  the  genus. 
The  small  inconspicuous  flowers  are  borne  on 
the  loose  stalks  in  such  ipiantities  as  to  make 
them  objects  of  great  beauty.  H.  hispida  (Rich- 
ardson!), of  which  the  flowers  arc  dirty  greenish, 
has  very  beautiful  satiny  leaves,  and  may  be 
grown  as  a  foliage  plant  for  the  rockery. 

Take  Care  of  the  Apples.  What  few  we  have 
are  so  precious  that  we  should  use  every  pre- 
caution against  the  smallest  loss  All  that  can 
be  spared  for  sale  will  command  a  good  price. 
Apples  to  be  stored  for  winter  should  at  first  be 
put  in  a  cool,  dry  place— a  shed  or  barn— assorted 
and  packed  in  clean  barrels,  and  kept  out  of  cel- 
lar as  long  as  possible  without  danger  of  their 
freezing.  When  in  barrels,  and  in  a  protected 
place,  they  can  stand  considerable  cold  without 
injury.  Never  put  Apples  into  a  warm  cellar 
before  real  cold  weater  sets  in. 

A  Pointer  from  Japan.  No  one  will  dispute 
that  the  Japanese  arc  a  knowing  set  in  matters 
pertaining  to  Chrysanthemum  culture  and  im- 
provement. One  of  their  proverbs  runs  thus: 
"  It  is  easy  to  grow   the  flowers  of   the   Kiku 


(Chrysanthemum)  but  difBcult  to  grow  its 
leaves."  All  growers  should  note  this  point,  and 
bend  their  efforts  to  the  development  of  not  only 
a  good  mass  of  large  vigorous  leaves,  but  to  re- 
tain them  in  such  condition  up  to  and  through 
flowering.  Plenty  of  space  and  air,  with  never  a 
moments  neglect  of  ample  and  judicious  water- 
ing are  conditions  that  count  here. 

The  Whortleberry  or  Huckleberry  may  be  the 
coming  berry  of  our  gardens.  At  least  it  has 
been  coming  for  a  long  time,  and  we  hope  it  may 
get  here  after  a  while.  It  would  seem  that  there 
is  a  good  foundation  to  work  on,  and  that  with 
a  little  effort  on  the  part  of  our  propagators 
something  very  valuable  in  the  shape  of  domes- 
ticated fruit  could  be  developed.  It  can  be  done, 
and  no  doubt  it  will  be  done.  Tasks  of  far  greater 
difSculty  in  this  line  have  been  accomplished. 
The  man  who  will  first  give  us  a  Whortleberry 
of  the  size  of  even  the  smallest  Cherry— one  that 
can  be  grown  in  everybody's  garden,  will  have  a 
fortune  in  his  hands.  It  is  a  stake  worth  aiming 
for.    There  is  a  fortune  to  be  won. 

Mushrooms     Manufactured    from     Turnips, 

Nothing  seems  to  be  impossible  for  the  adultera- 
tor of  food  articles.  A  Frenchman  has  conceived 
the  idea  of  fabricating  Mushrooms.  He  cut 
Turnips  into  rounds,  dried  them,  and  disposed  of 
them  to  unsuspecting  customers  as  the  real 
article.  The  trick  was  at  last  exposed  by  a  con- 
naisseur,  who  brought  an  action  against  the 
manufacturer.  The  latter  pleaded  that  he  had 
enabled  his  fellow  citizens  to  regale  themselves 
on  a  vegetable,  which  they  regarded  as  a  good 
specimen  of  the  Mushroom,  at  a  cost  far  below 
that  commanded  by  the  real  article,  and  that  his 
goods  compared  favorably  with  the  others  in 
safety  from  poisoning.  The  court  has  just 
allowed  him  two  months  leisure  to  meditate  on 
the  error  of  substituting  dried  Turnips  for  hon- 
est Mushrooms. 

The  Hydrangea  as  a  Tree.  In  adorning  not 
only  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  bed  but  also  the 
greenhouse,  the  Hydrangea  paniculata  can  be 
put  to  excellent  uses.  As  a  bush,  none  other 
possesses  more  beauty,  but  few  are  aware  that 
it  is  unexcelled  when  grown  as  a  standard.  If 
all  growth  from  the  start  is  by  projter  pruning 
confined  to  one  of  the  strongest  stems,  and  this 
be  encouraged  to  grow  straight  up,  it  may  then 
after  reaching  a  desirable  heightl)e  lead  to  throw 
out  branches  and  form  a  head.  Thus  a  standard 
will  result  well  fitted  to  break  the  monotony  of 
low  plants.  In  late  summer  and  fall  its  delight- 
ful pink  blossoms  give  surprising  life  to  the 
sombre  appearance  of  the  ordinary  shrub  tied. 
One  feature  in  favor  of  this  bush  above  the  Rose 


Stunted  Pine,  orown  by  Japanese.  Pig.  1. 

as  a  standard  is  that  growing  always  on  its  own 
roots,  it  is  more  natural  than  the  tree  Rose,  which 
in  its  best  form  has  some  wild  species  for  the 
stock  on  which  it  is  budded,  a  thing  often  lead- 
ing to  trouble  through  sproutsspringing  up  from 
such  wild  root. 

Cause  of  Hollow  Trees.  Mr.  Galen  Wilson  ex- 
plains the  cause  of  hollowness  by  the  theory  that 
certain  roots  of  a  tree  support  certain  branches 
of  the  same,  and  also  a  certain  poition  of  its 
trunk.  Among  other  evidences  given  to  show 
this  as  a  fact,  he  tells  the  following:  "  When  a 
lad  1  ijlanted  two  Pine  trees  in  my  father's  lawn, 
trimming  the  root  growth  flat,  so  they  would 
stand  alone  while  setting  them.     About  thirty 
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years  later  a  wind  broke  one  of  them  off, 
and  it  wa3  rotten  in  the  center.  This  is  an  un- 
usual occurrence,  for  Pine  generally  rots  first  on 
the  outside.  In  later  years  1  planted  a  row  of 
Hickories.  These  always  have  one  main  tap-root, 
which  is  invariably  severed  when  bringing  them 
up.  Everybody  knows  it  is  difficult  to  make  a 
transplanted  Hickory  tree  live,  and  this  is  the 
reason.  Well,  most  of  these  trees  died,  and  some 
that  remained  rotted  at  the  center  years  after- 
ward and  were  removed.  That  severing  the  tap- 
roots of  trees  in  transplanting  them  causes  them 
to  decay  at  the  core  first,  and  eventually 
throughout,  has  passed  beyond  the 
province  of  mere  theory  and  become  a 
scientific  fact." 

Nursery  Products  at  the  World's  Fair. 
The  fair  will  soon  be  upon  us,  and  little 
time  remains  to  get  ready  for  it.  Whether 
it  is  to  be  a  World's  fair  worthy  the  name, 
or  simply  a  national  or  American  exhibit, 
horticulture  ought  to  be  well  represent- 
ed. The  task  of  the  nurserymen,  if 
they  desire  to  do  their  very  best,  is  not 
an  easy  one.  No  planting  can  be  done  on 
the  fair  grounds  until  the  main  buildings 
have  been  erected.  The  suggestion  of 
Prairie  Farmer  is  worthy  of  repetition 
that  those  who  design  to  have  anything 
In  the  way  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  a  suit- 
able condition,  must  so  grow  them  in 
their  own  grounds,  that  they  can  be  re- 
moved with  safety.  Every  nurseryman, 
or  other  person  worthy  the  name  of 
horticulturist,  knows  that  this  is  brought 
about  by  frequent  transplanting,  or  in 
its  absence,  the  growing  of  such  stocks  in 
tubs,  boxes  or  fiower  pots,  as  the  case 
may  be.  It  is  pretty  safe  to  say,  that 
most  of  the  work  Of  actual  planting 
must  be  done,  even  with  the  hardiest 
material,  as  late  as  the  fall  previous  and 
spring  of  the  year  of  the  fair.  Tempo- 
rary shelter,  probably  in  the  way  of 
glass  structures,  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
decidedly  tropical  productions,  but  all  ordinary 
trees  and  shrubs,  even  if  they  will  not  stand 
a  Chicago  winter,  may  easily  be  properly  pre- 
pared to  stand  a  Chicago  summer  out-doors. 

How  are  the  Winter  Fuchsias.  The  soil  most 
suitable  for  them  is  good  fibry  loam,  mixed  with 
broken  horse  droppings  or  thoroughly  decayed 
cow-manure,  and  a  little  leaf-mould,  together 
with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  the  whole  open 
and  porous.  Plants  that  have  been  potted  in 
this  mixture  should  for  a  spell  be  kept  close  and 
warm,  where  the  atmosphere  is  moist.  If 
syringed  during  the  afternoons  of  bright  days, 
the  young  shoots  will  soon  lengthen,  when,  to 
make  them  break  back,  and  so  form  tou  ndations 
for  good  specimens,  they  must  be  stopped  by 
nipping  out  the  points.  The  shifting  on  must  be 
done  according  to  the  amount  of  root  growth, 
but  it  may  be  observed  as  a  rule  in  Fuchsia  grow- 
ing that  directly  the  roots  are  well  through  the 
ball,  it  is  time  to  give  more  room  and  soil,  which 
should  be  of  the  same  kind,  rammed  in  somewhat 
firmly,  as  then  the  plants  grow  sturdier,  and 
make  shorter-jointed  wood.  LThey  should  have 
full  light  and  a  fair  amount  of  air.  Too  much 
shade  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  weak  and 
drawn,  and  they  will  not  flower  with  anything 
like  the  freedom  that  they  show  when  more  fully 
exposed.  Although  Fuchsias  are  not  generally 
supended  in  baskets,  they  are  exceedingly  orna- 
mental elevated  in  that  way  The  sorts  most 
suited  for  baskets  are  the  loose,  drooping-habited 
ones,  which,  when  just  above  head-height,  show 
off  their  pendant  blossoms  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Excepting  green  fly,  which  assail  the 
shoots  in  their  young  state.  Fuchsias  are  not 
subject  to  insects,  and  all  that  is  necessary  to  keep 
them  clean  is  an  occasional  fumigation  with 
Tobacco,  which  should  be  used  cautiously. 

The  Bosa  Bugosa  at  Home  This  Rose,  which 
everywhere  attracts  attention  by  the  beauty  and 
richness  of  its  foliage,  the  ornamental  character 
of  its  flowers  and  truit,  and  not  least,  its  entire 
freedom  from  many  insect  pesta  that  trouble 
other  Koses,  is  not  entirely  Japan  or  a  Chinese 
species  as  is  widely  believed.  Although  it  is  com- 
mon in  Central  Asia,  we  have  it  on  the  excellent 
authority  of  Prof.  Budd  and  the  late  Charles 
Gibbs  that  this  Rose  grows,  seemingly  wild,  on 
the  banks  of  a  number  of  the  rivers  of  Central 
and  Eastern  Russia.  Mr.  Budd,  who  as  is  well 
known,  is  associated  with  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
(College,  cites  as  quite  positive  proof  that  this 
interesting  Rose  is  not  a  .lapanese,  the  fact  of  its 
succeeding  well  throughout  the  Northwestern 


States  where  Japanese  plant  would  be  killed 
even  in  the  mildest  winter.  It  is  therefore  quite 
probable  that  instead  of  coming  originally  from 
Japan,  it  was  carried  to  Japan  from  colder  lati- 
tudes. Another  point  that  favors  some  place 
other  than  Japan  as  the  home  of  this  Rose  is  that 
but  two  varieties,  the  pink  and  the  white,  have 
been  brought  from  that  country,  while  consid- 
erable variety  in  the  manner  of  growth,  as  well 
as  color  and  size  of  the  flowers  exists  in  the 
Euroijean  sorts.  A  double  variety  in  Russia, 
Rosa  rugosa  fl.  pi.,  averages  forty  perfect  petals 


various  forms  of  the  rocks,  stalactites,  limestone 
etc  ,  are  all  correctly  represented.  These  "  min- 
iature rock-gardens  for  rooms  "  are  so  much  in 
favor  in  Japan,  that  they  may  be  found  in  the 
dwellings  even  of  the  poorest  classes. 


JAPANESE  GARDENING.     A   MOUNTAIN  SCENE.     FIG.   2, 

to  each  bloom,  and  is  of  dark  pink  color  and  fra- 
grant. It  seems  to  be  a  marked  tendency  in  the 
European  for  the  stamens  to  turn  into  petals, 
thus  inclining  the  blossoms  to  doubleness.  Such 
high  authority  as  Drs.  Regal  and  Maximowich 
therefore  conclude  that  the  hardiness  and 
variation  of  this  Rose  is  proof  that  Central 
Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  are  its  home.  In  any 
event  the  many  fine  qualities,  and  the  hardiness 
of  Rosa  rugosa  renders  it  one  that  can  be  recom- 
mended to  all  American  cultivators,  even  to  that 
large  class  who  constantly  deplore  that  they 
have  no  "  luck  "  in  Rose  culture.  Plants  of  this 
variety  can  now  be  procured  of  all  leading  Rose 
growers  at  an  ordinary  price. 

Japanese  Miniature  Gardening.  The  accom- 
panying engravings,  reduced  from  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  represent  curious  productions  of 
Japanese  gardening  art.  The  stunted  Pine,  fig.  I, 
shows  one  of  the  ways  by  which  such  growths  are 
utilized  for  room  decoration.  In  some  instances 
a  Pine  tree  is  sawn  across  at  a  little  distance 
above  the  soil.  Adventitious  shoots  are  pro- 
duced in  consequence,  and  of  these  one  is  pre- 
served, the  others  being  cut  away.  The  new 
shoot  is  allowed  to  grow  a  little  while,  and 
then  nearly  the  whole  of  it  is  cut  away  and 
replaced  by  a  lateral  shoot  bent  at  right 
angles;  a  new  leader  shoot  is  formed  from 
this,  and  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  so 
on.  The  Japanese  also  cut  across  the  main  tap 
root,  as  a  result  of  which  many  side  roots  are 
formed,  only  the  tips  of  which  are  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  soil,  so  that  with  the  con- 
tinued pruning  and  twisting  of  the  branches 
and  the  suppresion  of  the  main  roots,  a  stunted 
growth  is  assured,  and  maintained  by  continuous 
attention  and  prolonged  starvation.  The  trees 
made  use  of  are  mainly  Coniferous  ;  but  others 
such  as  Trachelospermum  jasminoides,  Nandina 
domestica,  Japanese  Maples,  etc.,  are  employed, 
the  latter  plants  being  grafted.  Under  this 
treatment  the  trunk  often  assumes  the  form  of 
a  large  irregular  mound,  which  may  be  of  a 
very  considerable  age— a  century  or  more— 
though  of  small  dimensions.  In  fig.  3,  we  see  a 
mountain  scene.  The  rocks  measure  about  18 
inches  in  height,  pierced  with  holes,  to  imitate 
caverns,  and  placed  in  water.  Little  ships  sail 
on  the  water,  and  various  plants  such  as  Bam- 
boos, Palms,  and  the  like  are  planted  at  the 
water's  edge.  The  rock  represents  a  landscape 
with  houses,  and  little  villages  with  little  human 
figures  placed  at  the  foot  or  at  a  certain  height 
on  it,  and  planted  with  groves  or  single  large 
trees.    The  imitation  is  carried  so  far  that  the 


Love  for  Flowers  in  England. 
An  American  visiting  London, and  other  En- 
glish towns  is  sure  to  note  the  strong  admiration 
which  exists  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for 
flowers.  Rich  and  poor  alike  are  pervaded  by 
this  characteristic,  some  of  the  finest  bits  of 
fiower  gardening  being  those  which  sur- 
round the  cottages  of  the  laborers. 

It  is  a  great  thing  in  favor  of  flower 
culture  that  unlike  all  other  Bne  arts  the 
poor  stand  in  many  respects  on  an  equal 
tooting  with  the  rich.  A  pot  of  Migno- 
nette or  a  Rose  bush  may  be  just  as  Bne 
—it  is  often  more  so— when  grown  by  the 
wife  of  the  laborer  as  when  raised  for 
royalty  or  for  a  millionaire. 

A  recent  visitor  returned  from  Eng- 
land, tells  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of 
the  wonderful  displays  of  flowers  made 
in  the  great  parks  and  squares  of  Lon- 
don, notably  in  Regent's  Park  and  the 
Thames  Embankment.  Among  the  var- 
ieties there  cultivated  are  all  the  well- 
known  Geraniums,  Dahlias,  Asters,  Car- 
nations, Marigolds.  Nasturtiums,  etc., 
while  here  and  there  are  to  be  seen  the 
Hollyhock  and  the  Sunflower.  Ferns  are 
also  largely  grown,  the  aiTangeraent  of 
these  and  of  various  bright-foliaged 
plants  being  particularly  effective. 

The   flower   beds    in    London  are  not 
laid  out  with  such  regularity  and  prim- 
ness as  in  many  American  public  gardens, 
but  are  placed  in  a  more  natural  manner. 
For  instance,  large  shrubs  are  arranged  in 
the  center  of  a  mound  and  the  plants  are 
set  out  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave   the 
shorter  one  near  the  grass.    There   are 
no  long,  straight  rows  of  plants,  but  the  most 
natural  and  charming  effects  are  produced.  The 
whole  results  are  such  as  can  be  best  described 
as  those  of  a  "  wild  garden,"  which  is  so  often 
seen  in  many  sections  of  New  England. 

But  not  only  in  the  public  grounds  of  London 
is  the  ministry  of  Flora  to  be  witnessed.  Every 
patch  of  land  in  front  of  the  city  mansion,  the 
suburban  villa  or  the  cottage  home,  is  fully  im- 
proved. The  Laurel  bush  in  many  cases  supplies 
a  good  foil  to  the  bright  hued  flowers  which 
blossom  in  wonderful  profusion.  Of  course,  the 
warm,  humid  atmosphere  is  largely  answerable 
for  the  luxuriance  which  distinguishes  the 
growth  of  the  flowers.  The  soft  atmosphere  here 
also  seems  to  have  the  effect  of  bringing  out 
brighter  and  richer  colors,  although  with  the 
exception  of  Roses,  English  flowers  do  not  seem 
to  attain  so  large  a  size  as  in  the  United  States. 

Floral  parades  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
exhibitions  of  the  summer  in  London,  and  this 
is  a  feature  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  the 
committees  having  in  charge  the  celebration  of 
the  Fourth  of  July  in  America. 

At  a  recent  "Feast  of  Flowers"  there  was  a 
parade  which  was  remarkable  for  its  unique  and 
charming  features.  It  took  place  at  the  Botani- 
cal Gardens  and  was  witnessed  by  dense  throngs 
of  people,  who  were  very  demonstrative  in  their 
expressions  of  pleasure.  Some  of  the  carriages 
and  horses  in  the  parade  were  almost  literally 
concealed  by  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
trimmed,  resembling  peripatetic  flower  beds. 
One  vehicle  was  a  moving  mass  of  Gladioli,  most 
tastefully  arranged.  Other  vehicles  were  per- 
fect bowers  of  Roses.  One  dog-cart  had  an 
umbrella-shaped  covering  decorated  with  straw 
and  white  Marguerites.  The  red,  white  and  blue 
of  the  national  colors  were  typified  by  Poppies, 
Daisies  and  Cornflowers,  while  other  carriages 
displayed  the  Roses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Among  the  features  of  the  procession  were 
camels.  Brahmin  bulls,  goats,  dogs  and  other 
animals,  all  covered  with  flowers  of  gorgeous 
dyes.  Upon  one  of  the  camels  were  two  children 
in  a  bed  of  Roses.  Who  can  imagine  a  more  pic- 
turesque sight? 

Window  gardening  is  carried  to  almost  uni- 
versal adoption,  palace  and  humble  dwelling 
alike  having  boxes  of  sweet  flowers  upon  the 
window  ledges. 

There  are  thousands  of  flower  vendors  in  Lon- 
don. A  penny  (two  cents)  will  purchase  a  good- 
sized  nosegay,  while  a  few  shillings  will  suffice 
to  procure  a  bouquet  at  Covcnt  Garden  which 
would  cost  almost  as  many  dollars  in  Boston. 
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Best  Peaches.  As  the 
six  best  Mr.  Braman,  be- 
fore the  Grand  River 
Valley  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, suggested  the  follow- 
ing :  Alexander,  Rivers, 
Hale's  Early,  Honest  John, 
Early  Crawford  and  Hill's 
Chili. 

Provide  Drainage  for  Orchards.  Wet  feet  will 
produce  heart  disease  In  the  Apple  tree  as  cer- 
tainly as  the  miasma  of  the  swamp  produces 
ague  in  man ;  only  it  may  take  a  little  longer 
time.— VTf.-it  Mich.  Fruit  Growen'  Society. 

Evergreens  for  the  Plains.  Pinus  ponderosa 
can  not  be  beaten  by  any  other  evergreen  ;  and 
following  it  1  place  Picea  pungens,  Scotch  Pine 
and  Douglas  Spruce.  For  beauty  the  Abies  con- 
color,  is  unsurpassed.— C.  S.  Harrimn,  Nebraska 
Hort.  Society. 

The  Florists'  Association,  of  New  York,  has 
concluded  to  open  a  regular  flower  market  near 
Union  Square,  early  in  September.  It  will  be 
conducted  in  very  near  the  same  way  as  the 
flower  markets  of  European  cities,  which  have 
become  so  famous. 

The  Early  Garden  StnfF  Pays.  The  gardener 
who  would  succeed  must  pull  every  string  to  get 
in  ahead.  The  difference  of  a  few  days  in  the 
maturing  of  a  crop  is  often  the  difference  be- 
tween success  and  failure.— TAos.  Crafts,  Adrian 
Farmers^  Institute. 

Preparing  Soil  for  Peaches.  I  am  strongly  of 
the  idea  that  it  is  a  good  plan  to  prepare  your 
ground  and  fertilize  it  some  little  time  before 
you  put  your  trees  in.  I  think  that  prevents 
diseases  in  plant  life  as  long  as  it  lasts.— Mr. 
Wright,  Florida  Bort.  Society. 

Work  of  the  Flower  Missions.  In  Philadel- 
phia and  other  cities,  where  flowers  were  intro- 
duced into  the  houses  of  the  poor,  the  vicious 
and  depraved,  it  is  said  that  in  every  instance 
where  the  mission  could  keep  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing, in  that  home  came  improvement,  refinement 
and  religion. 

Canning  Sweet  Corn.  Put  it  up  in  quart  cans 
and  boil  in  aO-quart  lots  in  a  boiler;  the  cans 
should  be  wrapped  in  cloth  to  prevent  cracking 
when  coming  in  contact  with  each  other  when 
boiling.  Boil  three  or  four  hours.  Use  the 
"Mason"  cans.— Mrs.  J.  B.  Kdisnn,  Ghand  River 
Hort.  (Society. 

Bees  and  Fruit,  Professor  Cushman,  apiarist 
at  the  State  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
declared  before  the  Rhode  Island  Horticultural 
Society,  that  bees  never  attack  sound  fruit,  but 
only  such  as  is  decayed  or  has  been  already  in- 
jured by  other  insects;  and  his  words  were  en- 
endorsed  by  all  his  auditors. 

The  Springfield  ( Mass.)  Amateur  Horticnltn- 
ral  Society  is  only  two  years  old  but  has  already 
a  membership  of  over  400  and  holds  two  exhibit- 
tions  a  year.  It  is  doing  much  to  create  a  love 
for  the  cultivation  of  flowers  among  the  people 
here.  Every  one  is  invited  to  show  what  they 
can,  but  no  premiums  are  offered,  so  there  can 
be  no  jealousy  felt. 

The  Blessings  of  Horticulture.  Horticulture 
Is,  per  se.  one  of  the  most  pleasant  pursuits 
which  men  have  ever  followed.  It  brings  into 
healthful  exercise  both  mind  and  body.  It 
neither  racks  the  one  nor  wrecks  the  other.  To 
the  gardener — even  the  aged  gardener— the 
aching  bones,  the  stiffened  Joints,  and  distorted 
form  and  the  hungry  soul  are  still  indefinitely 
postponed.— Dr.  Hidpath. 

Seedsmen  in  Line  for  Befoim,  At  the  Eighth 
Annual  Convention  of  American  Seedsmen,  a 
resolution  was  adopted  and  committee  appointed 
to  act  with  the  Society  of  American  Florists  in 
considering  the  use  of  exaggerated  cuts,  and  the 
question  of  submission  of  all  new  cuts  to  special 
committees  from  trade  associations  for  their 
endorsement;  the  previous  action  of  the  S.  A.  F. 
on  this  sub.lect  was  endoi-sed. 

BuBsian  Fruits.  None  of  the  Russian  Pears 
equal  our  average  American  Pears  in  quality 
for  dessert  use,  although  valuable  for  cooking, 
they  naturally  being  the  most  appreciated  in 
sections  where  none  but  the  very  hardiest  like 
these  will  succeed.    From  the  size,  beauty  and 


quality  of  some  of  the  Apples,  together  with 
perfection  of  foliage,  their  culture  will  be  ex- 
tended into  sections  where  hardiness  is  less 
essential.— Pro/.  J.  L.  Budd,  Association  of  Am. 
Ntirsei-ymen. 

Fears  in  West  Michigan.  Mr.  Lannin  asked 
to  state  what  varieties  he  would  choose,  and  how 
many  of  each,  for  an  orchard  of  1200  trees,  said 
this  would  differ  according  to  locations.  For  his 
own  farm  of  gravelly  loam  with  a  clay  subsoil, 
the  clay  approaching  the  surface  in  places,  he 
would  choose:  2.5  Madeline,  100  Clapp's  Favorite, 
200  or  250  Bartlett,  200or2.50  Anjou,  100 Onondaga, 
200  Rose,  100  Sheldon,  100  Buerre  Did,  and  50 
each  of  Goodale,  Winter  Nells,  Mt.  Vernon, 
Frederick  Clapp,  Lawrence  and  Seckel.— IXsciw- 
sions  Went  Michigan  Hott.  Society. 

The  Florists'  Club  of  Philadelphia  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  purchase  projierty  upon 
which  to  build  a  suitable  club  house.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  have  a  library,  meeting  and  reading 
room,  and  a  banquet  hall,  also  rooms  for  billiard 
tables  and  bowling  alley.  It  is  also  intended  to 
make  the  club  house  a  central  exchange  for  all 
kinds  of  florists'  supplies,  and  bulletin  boards  are 
to  be  placed  in  every  room,  on  which  members 
can  give  notice  of  stock  wanted  or  for  sale.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  establish  there  a  wholesale 
cut  flower  market  and  endeavor  to  induce  cer- 
tain classes  of  the  trade,  such  as  basket  makers 
and  wire  workers  to  locate  there. 

Plums  for  Market.  Bradshaw  is  a  large  early 
purple  variety,  of  fair  quality,  that  always  sells 
well  being  large  and  handsome  and  also  because 
it  may  be  put  into  our  market  before  the  same 
is  supplied  from  New  York  and  elsewhere.  The 
tree  is  a  thrifty  upright  grower  and  comparatively 
free  from  the  black  knot.  Smith's  Orleans  is  of 
good  size  and  showy,  covered  with  a  deep  pur- 
ple bloom,  and  sells  well,  though  only  of  fair 
quality.  The  Lombard  is  a  well  known  fill-bas- 
ket variety  of  medium  size  and  fair  quality.  It 
is  reddish  purple  in  color  and  the  tree  is  an 
enormous  bearer.  The  variety  needs  to  be 
thinned  to  secure  fruit  of  good  size.  If  a  yellow 
Plum  were  to  be  added  it  would  be  Prince's  Im- 
perial Gage. 

Pollen  for  Crossing  Apples.  When  the  first 
blossoms  of  the  variety  we  wish  to  use  for  fer- 
tilizing have  expanded,  we  pluck  out,  with  fore- 
finger and  thumb,  the  stamens  and  pistils  and 
drop  them  into  a  cup.  In  an  hour  a  smart  boy 
can  gather  in  this  way  enough  of  the  anthers— 
in  the  "  hard  pellet "  state — to  fertilize  a  thousand 
or  more  blossoms.  After  gathering  we  dry  it  in 
the  cup.  in  a  warm,  close  room.  In  the  process 
of  drying  the  anthers  ripen  and  burst,  and  when 
needed  for  use  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  moistened, 
will  come  out  of  the  dish  laden  with  the  golden 
dust.  To  show  the  durability  of  the  pollen 
gathered  in  this  rough  way,  I  will  state  that 
three  years  ago  we  laid  aside  a  cup  of  pollen  not 
used  for  four  weeks.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
Dr.  Halsted  germinated  it  on  moistened  slides 
quite  as  perfectly  as  that  freshly  gathered.— 
Prof.  J.  L.  BiifM. 

Eot  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  Dr.  B.  D.  Halstead 
read  at  Indianapolis  a  paper  on  this  subject 
urging  that  it  demanded  instant  attention.  He 
sent  questions  to  over  three  hundred  growers  in 
New  Jersey.  Replies  showed  that  a  large  propor- 
tion suffer  from  this  cause,  it  has  been  known 
many  years,  is  worse  some  seasons  than  others; 
that  variety,  soil,  climate,  etc.,  are  all  modifying 
agents,  and  that  the  disease  is  not  understood. 
The  "  soft-rot "  is  due  to  the  growth  of  a  mold 
{Rhizopus  nigricans),  which  spreads  through  the 
Potato,  and  then  to  others.  The  "dry-rot  "is 
probably  due  to  the  growth  of  a  blue  mold 
{Penlcillium).  Experiments  with  drying  with 
heat  show,  that  when  affected  Potatoes  are  well 
dried, the  "soft-rot"  is  checked.  The  "black- 
rot  "  is  exceedingly  contagious. 

Tomatoes  for  Profit  in  California.  The  first 
Tomatoes  of  the  season  were  readily  retailed  at 
■40  cents  a  pound  in  San  Francisco.  In  Chicago 
or  New  York  they  would  probably  have  brought 
$1  a  pound.  Tomato  vines  live,  it  not  too  much 
exposed,  two  and  three  and  even  more  years. 
The  writer  has  a  vine  in  his  garden,  close  up  to 
his  neighbor's  barn,  from  which  he  picked  three 
nice  messes  of  Tomatoes  during  the  months  of 
January  and  February  last.  At  40  cents  a  pound 
he  got  at  least  $rs  worth.  The  vine  was  a  volun- 
teer and  principally  took  care  of  itself.  With  a 
little  care  and  a  little  shelter  at  the  right  time 
we  see  no  reason  why  fair  crops  of  Tomatoes 
could  not  be  gathered  in  the  winter  and  early 
spring  months.    If  so,  the  I'aisers  could  make  a 


fortune.  For  best  results  the  vines  should  be 
from  four  to  eight  months  old.— San  Diego 
County  Bort.  Convention. 

Manufacturing  Prices  for  Fruit.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  shipper  to  occasionally  follow  his 
fruit,  note  its  condition  on  arrival,  see  what  and 
how  others  are  sending.  Such  an  object  lesson 
will  prove  well  worthy  the  time  and  expense.  He 
can  also  see  the  market  and  style  of  customers 
at  the  different  places.  Some  will  take  one  grade 
or  class  of  fruit;  another  a  different,  perhaps 
better  grade.  Such  personal  knowledge  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  this  business.  By  knowing  the 
character  of  your  market,  you  can  discriminate 
as  to  quality,  not  daring  to  send  to  one  that 
would  readily  move  in  the  other.  We  always 
have  two  grades  to  ship,  and  one  we  reject, 
which  may  in  part  at  least  find  use  in  the  family. 
—Capt.  E.  Bollister,  before  the  Altmi  Borticul- 
tural  Society. 

Piece  or  Whole  Boot  Grafting.  Disadvan- 
tages of  piece  roots- 1.  Roots  more  prongy  and 
more  horizontal,  t.  e.,  surface  rooting,  therefore 
not  so  hardy ;  2.  Small  growth  the  first  year ;  3. 
Union  imperfect  on  pieces  of  roots;  4.  Trees 
more  crotched ;  5.  Trees  apt  to  tip  over  in 
orchard  ;  6.  Not  so  long  lived.  Advantages  of 
piece  roots—].  Allows  making  more  trees;  2. 
Hastens  cheap  multiplication;  .3.  Allows  of  deep 
and  consequent  rooting  of  scions  of  value  in  the 
Northwest  were  it  is  good,  even  for  stone  fruits, 
the  Chickasaw  Plum  being  used  for  grafting 
Peaches;  4.  Enables  us  to  increase  rapidly  our 
stock  of  rare  plants,  of  which  we  cannot  get 
seeds  or  cuttings.  Advantages  of  whole  roots— 
1.  Better,  deeper  and  finer  roots;  2.  Have  more 
force,  therefore  get  larger  trees ;  3.  Budding  on 
whole  roots  is  the  Ijest  in  nearly  all  cases  where 
hardiness  is  not  of  special  importance.- Pro/. 
Bailey  before  the  Association  of  Nurserymen. 

Poison  in  Food  Plants,  Dr.  Harris,  in  a  paper 
read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Society  recently,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  most  valuable  productions,  like  the 
White  Potato,  the  Tomato  and  the  Egg-plant, 
are  the  results  of  development  in  a  family  which 
produces  the  Tobacco,  the  Jamestown  Weed  and 
the  deadly  Nightshade;  and  still  more  singular 
is  it  that  edible  innocence  in  a  product  may  be 
intimately  associated  with  a  poisonous  element 
in  the  plant.  Starch-yielding  tubers  may  even 
be  in  themselves  an  association  of  simplicity  and 
venom,  and  we  find  in  the  Cassava,  from  which 
tapioca  is  obtained,  the  soluble  elements  of  the 
tuber  being  poisonous,  and  the  insoluble  starch 
edible.  In  the  White  Potato  we  have  a  Solanum 
which  has  poisonous  sprouts  and  fruit,  with  a 
valuable  and  innocent  tuber  or  subterranean 
root-stock.  The  poison,  solania,  is  found  in  the 
white  sprouts  of  the  tuber  and  in  the  green  seed 
ball  or  fruit,  but  not  in  the  tuber  as  prepared 
by  boiling  or  roasting.  Solania  is  not  a  powerful 
poison,  and  is  one  of  very  uncertain  strength; 
stUl,  death  has  been  produced  in  childhood  by 
eating  the  balls.  Very  young  tubers  and  old 
sprouted  ones  are  unwholesome  food,  tor  these 
contain  a  fraction  of  the  poison.  The  Tomato 
plant  contains  solania,  while  the  fruit,  which  has 
the  same  unpleasant  odor,  is  tree  from  it.  Three 
deadly  poisons,  among  the  most  potent  of  all 
active  vegetable  principles,  are  obtained  from 
some  of  the  Sotonaceu— namely,  nicotia,  from 
Tobacco;  dataria.  from  Stramonium,  and  atropia 
from  Belladonna.  One  drop  of  pure  nicotia  will 
kill  a  large  dog  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  other 
two  are  fatal  in  minute  quantities. 


Unfermented  Grape  Juice   that  will 
Keep. 

{From  address  of  E.  Hulse,  before  the  Victorian  Vege- 
table  Commission  of  Australia.) 

The  Grapes  are  picked  when  they  are  well 
ripened,  and  the  juice  expressed  and  bot- 
tled as  soon  as  possible  afterward. 

The  bottles  are  filled  Ijrimful,  and  placed  up  to 
their  necks  in  the  vats  of  hot  water  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  boiling  point.  When  the  must  is 
as  hot  as  the  water,  the  cork  is  forced  into  the 
bottle,  expelling  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  If  the 
least  measure  of  air  is  left  between  the  cork  and 
the  liquid,  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  air  will 
set  the  saccharine  matter  in  the  wine  in  motion, 
and  fermentation  will  ensue. 

When  the  cork  is  forced  into  the  bottle  the 
liquid  is  in  a  state  of  expansion  from  the  heat. 
As  it  cools,  it  contracts,  leaving  a  vacancy  be- 
tween the  cork  and  the  liquid.  But  the  vacancy 
must  not  be  an  atmospheric  chamber.  The  cork 
must,  of  course,  be  thoroughtly  air-tight.     If 
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fermentation  does  set  in,  it  may  be  driven  off  by 
re-heatingr  the  wine.  The  bottles  are  tlien  laid  on 
their  sides  in  a  cool  place,  and  the  organic  foreign 
substances  must  be  allowed  to  settle,  so  that 
the  liquid  may  become  clear. 

The  settling  may  occupy  whatever  period  the 
manufacturer  chooses.  Sufficient  time  should, 
however,  be  given.  But,  it  can  lie  six  months  or 
a  year  without  damage.  At  the  end  of  the  set- 
tling period  it  is  decanted  into  other  bottles,  the 
sediment,  being  left  behind.  These  bottles  must 
be  brimful,  and  are  again  set  into  vats  of  hot 
water  heated  up  to  the  same  degree  as  at  Urst, 
and  corked  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  using 
sealing  wax  to  exclude  the  air.  The  wine  is  then 
left  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  must  be 
kept  in  a  cool  place. 

It  is  now  ready  for  use,  and  will  keep  as  long 
as  it  is  kept  free  from  contact  with  the  atmos- 
phere. It  forms  a  delightful  beverage,  entirely 
tree  from  alcohol,  and  is  valuable  for  invalids 
and  children. 


Plants  of  Recent  Introduction. 
Mr.  Simmonds  of  Ohio  presented  a  com- 
mittee report  to  the  Florists'  Convention 
about  recent  plants  from  which  we  extract 
the  following : 

Geraniums  for  18il0,  comprise  improvements  in 
colors  and  markings,  heretofore  unseen  in  these 
plants.  The  Bruant  type  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment. 

In  Begonias,  Paul  Bruant  is  the  king  of  all  the 
flowering  sorts ;  it  resembles  gllsimii.  The  flower 
being  a  combination  of  pale  pink  and  delicate 
green,  borne  in  drooping  panicles  of  immense 
size.  It  blooms  for  a  long  time,  and  shows  great 
freedom  of  growth. 

Triomphe  de  Lemoine  is  a  Begonia, which  when 
well  grown  presents  the  appearance  of  a  huge 
boquet  of  rosy  carmine  flowers,  which  have  an 
exquisite  waxen  finish.  The  leaves  are  six  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  heavy  texture,  and  disposed  in 
fine  shrubby  form.  Blooming  begins  in  Jan- 
uary, and  continues  for  tour  or  five  months. 

President  Carnot  Begonia  stands  the  blazing 
sun  as  well  as  a  Geranium,  and  continues  to 
bloom  throughout  the  season,  having  large  trus- 
ses of  a  soft,  rosy  crimson  hue. 

Hydrangea  Ked-  Branched  is  allied  to  Hortensis, 
closely  resembles  Otaksa  in  form  and  color  of 
truss,  except  that  the  Individual  florets  are  larger 
and  brighter  ;  is  thought  by  some  to  be  identical 
with  t'yatu  dana.  H.  stellata  ruhi'a  plena  is  a 
double  form  of  H.  stellata  prolifcra,  of  the  same 
vigorous  type,  and  easy  culture ;  every  branch 
terminates  in  double  florets  of  a  good  size.  The 
flowers  at  first  are  tinted  white,  and  then  pass 
through  deepening  shades  of  rose,  lilac,  and 
violet,  until  at  last  they  become  a  sombre  shade 
of  red. 

The  Hardy  Rose  class  has  a  grand  addition  in 
Oscar  II,  Roi  de  Suede.  In  Europe  last  year,  it 
was  unsurpassed  for  dark  velvety  richness,  fine 
size  and  good  form,  besides  carrying  a  shade  of 
color  which  renders  it  quite  distinct. 

In  Tea  Roses  several  good  sorts  are  claiming 
attention;  J.  B.  Varone  is  large  and  double,  with 
a  good  shape,  having  a  color  of  China  Rose,  shad- 
ing to  bright  carmine,  and  a  center  of  soft  lemon. 
Mme.  Marthe  du  Co^Ty  is  a  fine  grower  of  the 
Watteville  type,  with  color  more  pronounced. 

Gladiolas  Snow  White  is  nearly  pure  white, 
and  bears  forcing  well. 

Physianthus  or  Shubertia  (irandiflwa  is  a  valu- 
able climbing  plant,  which  requires  warm  green- 
house treatment,  when  it  will  yield  trusses  of 
pure  white  flowers.  Bellconica  aturastriata  is  a 
very  marked  plant,  that  may  readily  become  of 
commercial  value.  DraccBna  indivisa  variegata 
and  FHcjtg  elastica  variegata  (variegated  Rubber 
Plant)  are  exceedingly  desirable. 

The  new  dwarf  Cannas  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  addition  to  the  garden,  the  following 
seeming  to  be  the  best :  President  Carnot,  a 
beautiful  sort,  throwing  out  a  profusion  of 
bronzy-purple  foliage,  from  which  rise  numer- 
ous flower  spikes  of  deep  carmine,  shading  to  a 
lighter  tint  at  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Mde. 
Crozy  is  a  clear,  brilliant  vermilbon,  lightly 
bordered  with  gold.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
largest  size  seen  in  this  family.  The  foliage  is 
compact  and  massive,  of  a  brilliant  shade  of 
green ;  l)oth  sorts  have  flowers  rivaling  the 
finest  Gladioli. 

The  following  are  also  sorts  which  can  safely 
be  recommended  :  Souv  de  Asa  Gray  has  bright 
green  foliage ;  flowers  large,  of  a  light  salmon 
color,  flaked  and  streaked  with  carmine.  Ad- 
miral Courbet  has  Pea-green  leaves,  very  large 


flowers,  of  a  light  lemon  yellow,  flamed  and 
spotted  with  crimson. 

Antoine  Crozy,  with  rich  green  foliage,  is  a 
strong,  vigorous  grower,  and  free  bloomer,  the 
flowers  are  of  a  bright.  Cherry  carmine  and 
very  effective.  Geoflroy  St.  Hillaire  is  also  a 
strong,  free-growing  sort,  with  rich  bronzy- 
purple  foliage,  large,  well-shaped  flowers  of  a 
rich,  glowing  scarlet  and  Orange,  distinct  and 
showy.  Jules  Chretein,  dwarf,  but  vigorous 
grower ;  foliage  a  cheerful,  pleasing  gi-een ; 
large  flowers  with  long  petals  of  a  bright  cerise 
crimson. 

General  de  Negrier,  fair-sized  blossoms,  borne 
in  large  trasses  of  a  bright  crimson  color,  over- 
laid with  violet,  foliage  being  a  rich  bronzy  hue. 
Francoise  Lapante,  foliage  deep  green  with 
purple  ribs  and  veins ;  flowers  of  medium  size, 
but  of  a  most  intensely  rich  crimson  ;  handsome 
and  attractive  Prof.  David  is  a  distinct,  hand- 
some and  novel  sort,  has  good-sized  flowers  of  a 
deep  cinnamon  red  color,  edged  and  streaked 
with  old  gold. 

Epiphyllum  mahoyana,  a  fine  hybrid,  is  one  of 
the  freest  blooming  of  all  plants,  a  rapid  grower, 
requiring  little  attention,  and  bearing  the  great- 
est profusion  of  crimson  scarlet  flowers.  In  00 
very  distant  time,  we  believe,  this  plant  will  be 
found  in  nearly  every  window  collection. 

Among  the  Chrysanthemums,  Etoile  de  Lyon 
is  a  very  fine,  large,  white-flowering  sort. 


Maklngr  the  Most  of  Ten  Acres. 

(From  paper  by  E.  Morden,  be/ore  the  Ontario  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.) 

The  ftrst  requisite  to  success  is  the  right 
man  in  the  right  place.  By  the  right  place 
I  mean  that  he  should  be  situated  near  a 
good  supply  of  fertilizers,  and  near  a  good 
local  market.  I  do  not  believe  in  wear- 
ing out  my  life  in  making  express  com- 
panies rich.  I  mean  also  that  he  should  be 
near  a  good  shipping  point,  so  that  he  can 
send  away  his  sitrpliis,  and  he  needs  also  a 
place  where  the  soil  is  right  for  his  business. 
It  is  easier  to  buy  the  right  kind  of  soil  than 
it  is  to  make  it  after  you  have  bought  that 
which  is  unsuitable. 

In  planting  small  fruits,  etc.,  it  pays  to  use  the 
plough  a  great  deal,  and  to  mark  out  in  such  a 
way  that  the  plants  can  always  be  cultivated  in 
two  ways. 

At  the  outset,  two  crops  may  be  grown ;  for 
instance,  with  Grapes,  by  planting  twelve  feet 
apart,  the  space  intervening  may  be  utilized  with 
vegetables. 

What  should  be  planted  in  order  to  realize  the 
most  money  wiU  depend  upon  the  soil.  On  a 
clay  loam,  for  instance,  I  would  plant  largely  of 
Currants,  but  on  a  light  sandy  soil  1  would  plant 
few  Currants.  In  suitable  soil  I  find  Currants 
profitable,  at  least  on  a  moderate  scale,  and 
Gooseberries  also. 

Raspberries  I  have  grown  very  largely,  and 
have  found  them  as  profitable  as  any  other  fruit. 
I  always  cultivate  them  two  ways. 

My  method  of  sale  is  to  take  orders  from  pri- 
vate families,  dealing  as  much  as  possible  with 
them.  In  this  way  I  can  get  back  all  my  bas- 
kets, and,  with  them,  the  cash  the  same  day. 

Blackberries,  Grapes,  Quinces,  with  a  few 
Plums  and  Pears,  are  all  suitable  to  be  grown  on 
a  ten-acre  lot. 

One  great  secret  of  success  is  constant  culti- 
vation, and  this  there  is  no  reason  to  neglect  on 
a  small  place.  I  sometimes  cultivate  and  hoe 
my  fruit  garden  as  often  as  fifteen  times  in  a 
single  season. 


Various    Questions  in    Horticulture. 

(Extract  of  paper  by  Prof.  E.  S.  Ooff,  read  before  the 
Wiscor^in  State  Horticultural  Society.) 

Hardy  App'.es,  Many  observing  men  are 
convinced  that  the  Apple  problem  for  the 
northwest  is  not  to  be  solved  by  Russian 
varieties.  Many  sorts  can  endure  Wisconsin 
winters,  but  many  other  difficulties  are 
encountered. 

Many  Russian  varieties  that  resist  cold,  suffer 
severely  by  blight  in  summer.  Few  of  them  lu'e 
of  high  quality,  and  most  ripen  early  in  the 
season,  and  keep  poorly  during  winter.  I  hope 
that  Russian  Apples  may  yet  be  found  that  shall 
prove  hardy  both  in  winter  and  summer,  of  fine 
quality  and  good  keepers. 

Even  if  the  Russian  Apple  is  a  failure  we  should 
not  give  up  the  problem.  Our  Russian  neighbors, 


by  long  continued  propagation  by  seed,  and  care- 
ful selection,  found  varieties  suited  to  their 
wants.  By  adopting  their  methods  to  some  extent, 
we  can  probably  develop  varieties  that  shall  be 
equally  well  suited  to  our  wants.  We  have 
cold-resisting  varieties  to  cross  with  ours  of  bet- 
ter quality,  more  congenial  season,  and  that 
endure  our  summer  heat.  We  must  give  up  the 
idea  that  we  can  transplant  our  orchards  bodily 
from  Russia,  and  resort  to  propagation  Irom 
crossed  seeds.  Nature  will  assort  our  seedlings 
with  respect  to  hardiness,  and  we  need  select 
only  for  quality  and  season.  We  can  of  course 
do  nothing  at  acclimatization  so  long  as  we  prop- 
agate by  grafting  or  budding.  When  we  prop- 
agate In  this  way  we  are  only  dividing  up  a  single 
individual  into  new  plants.  But  when  we  grow 
plants  from  seeds,  there  is  variation,  and  even  if 
the  conditions  are  different  from  those  that  sur- 
round the  parent,  some  of  the  seedlings  may 
prove  able  to  endure  the  new  en\'lronment. 

The  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station  should 
plant  of  our  finest  native  varieties  of  Apples, 
and  intermingled  with  these,  trees  of  the  hardiest 
and  longest  keeping  Russians,  in  order  to  later 
furnish  crossed  seeds  for  distribution  to  various 
parts  of  the  state.  Trees  from  these  seeds  should 
be  permitted  to  grow  without  grafting  or  bud- 
ding to  bearing  size,  when  those  unworthy  of 
preservation  can  be  top-worked  if  desired. 

I  sometimes  question  if  it  would  not  be  better 
to  permit  all  seedlings  to  grow  to  bearing  size 
Ijcfore  working.  Mr.  Downing  relates  of  the 
Washington  Plum,  which  has  been  a  standard  for 
sixty  years,  that  the  original  seedling  tree  had 
been  grafted  to  another  variety,  but  a  sucker 
which  grew  from  its  roots  was  transplanted,  and 
by  good  fortune  escaped  destruction. 

The  Bartlett  Pear  is  said  to  have  sprung  from 
seed  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Wheeler,  a  school-mas- 
ter, about  the  year  17H4,  and  was  suffered  to  re- 
main in  order  to  prove  the  value  of  its  fruit. 
If  Mr.  Wheeler  had  been  a  nurseryman,  this  best 
ot  all  Pears  would  probably  have  been  sacrificed 
as  a  stock  for  some  gritty  sort  of  which  we  have 
never  heard. 

Seedling  Fruits.  Could  we  prevent  cross  fer- 
tilization in  the  blossoms  ot  our  fruit  trees,  how 
far  would  varieties  reproduce  themselves?  Cer- 
tain varieties  of  the  Plum  and  Peach  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  reproduce  from  the  pit,  and  in 
Russia,  certain  varieties  of  the  Apple,  it  is  said, 
are  propagated  by  seed.  Possibly  by  inclosing 
individual  branches  on  our  fruit  trees  in  sacks, 
we  should  discover  that  many  ot  our  varieties 
are  capable  of  reproducing  themselves  from  seed. 
Seedling  trees  are  longer  lived,  and  often 
more  vigorous  than  the  grafted  trees.  In  indis- 
criminate grafting  often  the  stock  is  not  well 
adapted  to  the  variety  worked  upon  it,  and  a 
short-lived  or  unproductive  tree  is  the  result. 

Grape  NotCB.  Prof.  Henry's  experiments  with 
Grapes  have  been  very  satisfactory,  notwith- 
standing that  he  leaves  on  more  wood  than  is 
orthodox  in  the  east. 

Can  the  removal  of  so  much  wood  as  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  eastern  vineyards  be  other  than  det- 
rimental? Under  the  present  system  of  culture 
the  Grape  is  peculiarly  subject  to  disease.  Prot. 
Scribner  has  described  six  different  fungus  dis- 
eases of  the  Wne,  three  are  extremely  destructive 
in  certain  parts  of  our  country.  May  not  this 
great  liability  to  disease  be  the  result,  in  part,  of 
excessive  pruning?  Experiments  seem  to  show 
that  productiveness  might  be  increased  by  less 
pruning. 

Wild  Fruits.  Are  any  wild  fruits  susceptible 
of  improvement,  so  that  they  may  become  valu- 
able additions.  We  have  severely  slighted  our 
native  fruits  In  the  old  world,  a  class  of  fruits 
has  been  developed  adapted  to  their  soil  and 
climate.  We  have  sought  to  reap  at  once  the 
benefit  of  that  long  process  of  improvement  by 
removing  their  fruits  to  our  land,  with  its  widely 
different  chmatic  conditions. 

To  what  extent  our  precarious  fruit  crops  are 
assignable  to  this  cause  I  do  not  know.  The 
foreign  Grape  we  have  abandoned,  and  in  its 
stead  has  sprung  up  a  multitude  of  vastly  im- 
proved varieties  of  native  Grapes.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  Raspberry.  Would  it  not 
have  been  a  good  fortune  for  us  had  the  im- 
ported Plum  and  Cherry  been  more  susceptible 
to  injury  from  the  curculio,  and  less  able  to 
endure  our  winters?  If  so,  by  this  time  perhaps 
we  might  have  been  rejoicing  in  delicious  native 
Plums  and  Cherries  that  should  be  as  hardy  as 
their  unimproved  parents. 

One  boon  of  the  experiment  station  is  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  with  some  exceptions,  America's 
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native  fruits  will  furnish  varieties  equal  to  those 
of  the  old  world,  with  the  great  advantage  that 
they  will  stand  our  climatic  conditions. 

Probably  we  have  wild  fruits  not  yet  intro- 
duced into  culture  that  are  capable  of  ameliora- 
tioQ.  The  Dwarf  Juneberry,  Amelonchier  Can- 
adensis, in  certain  localities  offers  some  promise. 
The  Huckleberry  and  Blueberry  take  less 
readily  to  culture,  but  are  enough  superior  in 
quality  to  merit  more  efforts  tor  their  Improve- 
ment. We  have  domesticated  the  Cranberry,  a 
cousin  of  the  Huckleberry,  by  suiting  our  treat- 
ment to  its  ascertained  needs. 

The  Huckleberry  and  Blueberry  should  become 
profitable  market  fruits  when  we  have  learned 
how  to  compromise  between  their  exacting  re- 
quirements and  our  arbitrary  culture. 

Improvement  by  Selection.  To  what  extent 
can  the  vigor  of  trees  or  plants  that  are  propa- 
gated by  grafts,  buds  or  cuttings  be  increased  by 
propagation  from  exceptionally  vigorous  plants? 
Weakness  and  disease  are  transmlssable  through 
the  graft.  The  experience  of  President  Smith 
with  the  Wilson  Strawberry,  and  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  with  Potatoes, 
have  shown  conclusively  that  in  these  plants,  at 
least,  which  are  propagated  by  offsets,  much  can 
be  gained  by  selections  from  the  strongest  indi- 
viduals. 

If  our  fiuit  trees  may  be  increased  in  vigor 
in  a  similar  way,  an  important  point  will  be 
made.  The  relation  of  the  grafted  or  budded 
tree  to  its  parent  needs  to  be  thoroughly  investi- 
gated. Nurserymen  have  assumed  that  it  makes 
little  difference  where  they  obtain  their  cious  or 
buds  when  they  are  of  proper  variety,  but  the 
most  observing  and  skillful  grafters  insist  that 
it  does  make  a  great  difference. 

Carriere,  a  learned  French  Horticulturist,  de- 
clares that  in  budding  Roses,  he  can  produce 
plants  that  flower  profusely,  sparingly,  or  not  at 
all,  by  selecting  buds  from  different  parts  of  the 
same  plant,  and  he  adds  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  same  principles  apply  to  fruit  trees. 
Evidently  the  whole  science  of  propagation  has 
not  yet  been  worked  out. 


Past  and   Future  of  the  Grape  in 
Florida. 

{Extract  of  paper  by  James  E.  White,  read  before  the 
Florida  Horticultural  Societt/.) 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  several  vine- 
yards were  established  along  the  St.  John 
River.  In  186T  the  late  A.  I.  Bidvfell  plant- 
ed a  vineyard  near  Jacksonville  and  three 
years  later  E.  H.  Mason,  also  of  Duval 
county,  planted  a  thousand  vines,  and  such 
was  the  success  of  these  that  in  1874  he 
planted  2,000  more. 

As  early  as  1867,  Geo.W.  Atwood,  of  St.  Augus- 
tine, wrote  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington  as  follows ;  "  The  fine  European 
varieties  of  this  fruit,  such  as  are  cultivated 
under  glass  at  the  north,  are  all  hardy,  and  are 
grown  more  or  less  successfully  in  the  open  air 
in  Florida,  ripening  at  St.  Augustine  about  the 
1st  of  July.  The  Northern  or  native  varieties 
have  not  been  sutBciently  tested  to  form  a  cor- 
rect estimate  of  their  value  " 

In  1874,  the  late  A.  1.  Bidwell,  in  a  paper  on 
"  Grape  Culture  "  said :  "  In  Florida,  previous  to 
18(i0,  several  vineyards  had  been  established  on 
the  St.  John's,  but  during  the  war  they  were 
neglected  or  abandoned,  and  up  to  1866  their  cul- 
tivation had  not  been  resumed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  vines  of  Scuppernong  and  Augus- 
tine Grapes,  which  grew  mostly  untrimmed  and 
luicared  for." 

When  I  came  to  the  state  in  1867,  and  planted  a 
small  vineyard,  it  was  with  some  misgivings  of 
failure.  Now,  after  seven  years,  I  can  say  that 
my  endeavors  have  been  successful ;  and  the 
abundance  of  Grapes  in  Jacksonville,  the  past 
season,  is  an  abundant  proof  that  others  have 
been  equally  so. 

The  advantages  Florida  possesses,  in  point  of 
early  ripening,  places  us  beyond  competition. 
While  the  northern  Grape  grower  is  content 
with  three  to  nineteen  cents  per  pound,  we 
can  safely  expect  to  realize  from  10  to  ;)0  cents. 
After  testing  some  forty  varieties  in  the  past 
seven  years,  1  would  recommend  Hartford, Dela- 
ware, Crevelling,  Ive's  Seedling,  Concord, 
Itoger's  4,  1.5,  I'.t  and  Telegraphs  for  early,  and 
Salem  and  Roger's  No.  1  tor  late.  Of  the  above, 
Hartford  is  the  earliest.  Bunch  and  berries 
large;  vines,  vigorous  and  productive:  ripe  June 
16th  the  past  season. 


Delaware  ripened  June  23rd ;  Ives,  June  23rd  ; 
Telegraph  June  33rd;  Concord  July  1st ;  Merri- 
mac,  July  1st;  Goethe  and  Salem,  July  (ith. 

In  187.5,  A.  Craig,  of  Tallahassee,  wrote  to  "The 
Semi-Tropical ":  "  We  Hnd  that  the  same  Grapes 
that  grow  well  north  are  increased  in  size  and 
flavor  here.  The  Hartford  Prolific,  for  instance, 
at  the  north  is  a  very  ordinary  Grape  in  point 
of  flavor,  and  probably  would  not  be  cultivated 
were  it  not  for  its  maturing  qualities,while  here, 
although  not  of  the  first  quality,  it  is  a  very 
palatable  Grape." 

"  Florida  is  frequently  called  the  Italy  of 
America,  but  when  we  compare  the  yield  of 
wine  per  acre,  Florida  nearly  triples  her  in  pro- 
duction. Italy  averages  440  gallons  per  acre; 
Florida  may  X)e  safely  estimated  at  1,000.  Our 
still  or  dry  wines  bring  from  $1.50  to  $3  per 
gallon;  sparkling  wines  command  a  higher  price. 
Ho  Grapes  for  Baisins,  For  the  future  of  this 
industry  in  Florida,  there  are  three  lines  of  de- 
velopment proposed  :  Raisins,  wine,  and  table 
Grapes.  As  to  the  first,  viz.:  the  production  of 
Raisins  as  an  article  of  commerce,  one  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  its  first  principles  and  our 
climatic  conditions,  will  never  give  it  a  moment's 
thought.  If  our  climatic  conditions  did  not 
make  it  impossible,  the  question  of  money 
values  would  make  it  impracticable.  In  the 
best  Raisin  districts  of  the  world,  the  Grapes 
when  ready  to  dry  are  worth  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  wine  produc- 
tion promises  only  about  half  these  values. 

Prof.  Dubois,  in  the  dispatch  of  Nov.  12, 1888, 
gives  the  value  of  wine  Grapes  in  California  at 
$12  per  ton  and  in  Florida  $80. 

The  California  Grapes  are  the  choicest  Euro- 
pean varieties,  and  the  Florida  Grapes  are 
American  varieties  whose  most  ardent  admirers 
claim  no  more  for  them  than  that  they  are 
"  just  as  good  "  as  the  European  Grapes.  This 
high  value  is  based  on  a  local  and  limited  supply. 
Local  markets  and  a  limited  supply  are  one 
thing,  but  competition  in  the  open  markets  of 
the  world,  quite  another  thing. 

No  Wine  Making.  Mr.  A.  I.  Bidwell,  strikes 
the  key  note  of  the  money  music  when  he  says: 
"  The  bunch  Grapes  are  too  valuable  in  them- 
selves to  make  them  into  wine."  Their  food 
value  Is  far  above  their  drink  value,  and  as 
an  article  of  food  will  bring  more  money 
by  far  than  the  manufacturer  of  wine  pays  for 
Grapes  in  any  of  the  wine  districts  of  the  world. 
Another  obstacle  in  way  of  the  production  of 
wine  Grapes  in  Florida,  is  our  facilities  for  the 
production  of  high-priced  commodities. 

Does  any  man  in  his  senses  believe  that  the 
trucker  can  be  wheedled  into  the  abandoning  of 
Cabbages  at  $60  per  ton,  for  the  production  of 
Grapes  at  $15  per  ton  ? 

The  growing  of  wine  Grapes  is  not  profitable 
in  California.  "Grape  growing  in  this  state, 
says  the  California  Agriculturist,  can  be  made  a 
very  profitable  business  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  wine  growers  have  not  made  money, 
and  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  give  up  every- 
thing to  foreclosures  of  mortgages  on  their  prop- 
erty after  years'  of  hard  work." 

Table  Grapes.  But  there  is  one  line  of  develop- 
ment for  this  industry  that  is  full  of  promise  as 
well  as  profit,  which  is  the  production  of  table 
Grapes.  No  sensible  man  expects  that  present 
prices  of  twenty  five  to  forty  cents  per  pound 
will  be  maintained  under  greatly  increased  pro- 
duction, but  there  is  a  wide  margin  between 
these  prices  and  a  living  profit.  At  forty  cents 
per  pound  only  the  few  eat  Grapes,  at  ten  cents 
the  many  and  at  five  cents  everybody  and  the 
children. 

But  can  Grapes  be  profitably  grown  at  five 
cents  per  pound ?  In  Southern  California  pro- 
ducing Raisin  Grapes  is  one  of  the  best  indus- 
tries. To  make  a  pound  of  Raisins  requires 
three  pounds  of  Grapes.  When  dried  ready  for 
packing,  the  packers  pay  five  to  five  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound,  being  less  than  two  cents 
a  pound  for  the  fresh  (irapes. 

In  some  of  her  products,  Florida  has  to  com- 
pete with  other  regions,  but  in  Grapes  she  has  no 
rival.  In  the  market  for  early  Grapes  she  stands 
entirely  alone. 

In  July  18S7,  I  was  in  New  York.  By  the  20th 
of  the  month  the  few  Florida  Grapes  had  disap- 
peared. For  Georgia  Grapes,  it  was  too  early, 
and  the  first  Californias  were  a  few  black  Ham- 
burgs  of  which  1  purchased  some  on  the  22nd. 

Quality  rather  than  color  will  be  the  ultimate 
test.  If  white  Grapes  in  the  past  have  been 
generally  poor,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  a 
really  good  white  Grape  to  make  a  reputation. 


Pelargoniums  (Geraniums)  and  Their" 
Culture. 

iEj^tract  of  paper  by  John  H.  Sievers,  read  before  the 
Califomia  State  Floral  Society.) 

The  natural  order  of  Geraniaceie  or  Cranes- 
bill  consists  of  herbs  and  shrubs  distributed 
over  the  various  parts  of  the  world.  The 
species  of  Pelargonium  [including  all  the 
tender  sections  of  Geraniums]  abound  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  those  of  the  northern 
wild  types  of  Geranium  and  Erodium  are 
chiefly  natives  of  Europe,  North  America 
and  Northern  Asia.  They  have  astringent 
and  aromatic  qualities,  many  of  them  are 
fragrant  and  some  have  a  musky  odor. 
They  are  sometimes  tuberous,  and  the  tubers 
are  eaten.  Among  the  plants  of  this  order 
about  .540  hybrids  are  recorded,  of  which 
Erodium,  Geranium  and  Pelargonium  are 
examples. 

Erodium  or  Stork's  Bill  is  known  by  having  five 
of  the  stamens  without  anthei-s  and  the  tails  of 
carpels  bearded  on  the  inside;  they  coil  up  spirally 
when  they  split  away  from  the  central  column. 
Geranium,  the  Cranesbills,  whose  name  is  de- 
rived from  the  long  central  beak  of  the  fruit, 
form  a  large  genus  of  the  Geraniace*,  distin- 
guished by  having  regular  flowers,  ten  stamens 
with  the  filaments  united  at  the  base,  and  five 
carpels  each  tipped  by  a  long  glabrous  awn, 
which  becomes  recurved  when  it  separates  from 
the  central  axis.not  spirally  twisted  as  inErodium. 
Pelargonium.  This  very  extensive  genus  of 
Geraniacea^,  known  in  gardens  as  Geraniums,  is 
almost  confined  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
though  a  few  occur  in  Australia,  one  in  the 
Canary  Islands,  and  another  fine  species  (P.  En- 
dicheranium)  in  Asia  Minor.  They  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  genus  of  that  name,  in  their 
spurred  calyx,  usually  irregular  corolla,  and  the 
number  of  perfect  stamens,  which  vary  from 
seven  down  to  four.  The  greater  numl)er  of 
forms  cultivated  in  gardens  are  hybrids,  which 
are  produced  with  great  facility  in  this  genus. 
Some  have  fragrant  foliage  from  which  an 
essential  oil  may  be  extracted,  as  P.  nmum  and 
capitatum. 

The  peduncles  or  flower-stems  grow  opposite 
the  leaves  or  axillary;  and  the  flowers  are  usually 
in  simple  uml)els  with  an  involucre  (a  ring  or 
bracts  surrounding  several  flowers)  at  the  base 
the  calyx  is  five-parted,  the  upper  segment  hav- 
ing a  spur  which  is  adnate  or  grown  unto 
by  the  whole  surface  of  the  pedicle,  corolla 
of  five  petals  (sometimes  four  or  two)  more  or 
less  iiTegular,  stamens  ten,  four  to  seven  only 
with  anthers,  beakes  of  fruit  (styles)  hairy  inside 
and  spirally  twisted  when  mature. 

Classification.  Pelargoniums  are  botanically 
again  divided  into  15  distinct  sub-genera.  Mostly 
all  now  cultivated  ones  come  under  the  following 
classes  and  names:  Bronze,  Gold,  Tricolor  and 
Variegated-leaved  Geraniums;  Ivy-leaved  Ger- 
aniums, single  or  double  flowered:  Fancy  or 
Show,  Spotted  and  Regal  Pelargoniums;  Sweet 
Scented-leaved  Geraniums;  and  Zonale  Gerani- 
ums, single  and  double-flowered.  The  flowers 
of  the  Regal  Pelargoniums  are  of  a  large  size, 
with  very  rich  and  showy  colors,  and  although 
they  are  not  really  double,  yet  have  the  appear- 
ance of  being  so  from  their  full  and  crispy  form, 
and  the  extra  numl)er  of  their  frilled  petals. 

Hybridization.  The  immense  number  of  im- 
proved varieties  of  all  sorts  of  Pelargoniums 
have  been  produced  by  hybridization  or  by  sports. 
Hybridization  is  caused  by  the  natural  interven- 
tion of  winds,  in.sects,  etc.,  or  by  human  labor. 

A  sport  is  a  shoot  which  varies  cither  by  leaf 
or  flower  from  the  parent.  If  the  ditferencc  is 
sufliciently  interesting,  cut  away  by  degrees  all 
branches  of  the  plant  except  the  sport,  of  which, 
when  strong  enough  make  cuttings;  if  these  re- 
tain their  peculiarities,  the  new  variety  may  l)e 
considered  as  established. 

To  hybridize  artificially,  destroy  all  the  flower 
buds  on  the  same  flower  stem  except  the  strong- 
est one,  remove  the  anthers  of  the  flower  to  be 
hybridized  before  they  mature,  then  with  a  flue 
brush  gather  the  ripe  pollen  tiom  the  anthers  of 
another  variety,  and  with  it  dust  the  stigma  of 
the  first.  Protect  the  fertilized  Hower  from  damp 
over  head.  A  tissue  paper  covering  drawn 
together  underneath  the  pedicle  of  the  flower, 
and  fastened  with  a  thread,  will  protect  it  against 
insects  and  dew. 

The  success  of  the  operation  will  soon  show 
itself  by  the  quicker  withering  of  the  flower 
and  the  increase  iu  size  of  the  ovarium. 
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Baising  Beedlings.  The  ripe  seeds  should  be 
kept  dry  and  cool,  and  sown  in  the  following 
March  or  April  in  a  shallow  pan,  filled  three- 
fourths  with  broken  charcoal  and  covered  with 
an  inch  of  light  sandy  loam.  Great  care  has  to 
be  taken  with  regard  to  moisture,  as  young 
seedlings  are  very  liable  to  damping  off;  when 
big  enough  transplant  into  small  pots  using 
similar  soil  as  before. 

Propagation  From  CnttingB.  This  may  be  at- 
tempted at  any  time  of  the  year  when  good  ripe 
wood  can  be  had;  but  as  many  frequently  lose 
their  outside  Pelaigoniums  through  cold  during 
winter,  chiefly  when  the  ground  has  been  soaked, 
I  make  the  cuttings  in  the  fall  as  follows. 
Take  cuttings  of  good  ripened  shoots,  put 
them  in  clean  sand  with  charcoal  under- 
neath, and  keep  them  in  a  somewhat  dry  but 
warm  atmosphere,  give  water  sparingly  and 
pot  when  well  rooted  in  light  loamy  soil. 
Use  small  pots  at  the  start  and  shift  into 
larger  ones. 

Caltore.  Pelargoniums  require  a  sunny 
place  under  glass  and  even  more  so  in  the 
house.  The  above  followed  will  give  vigor- 
ous plants  for  spring  planting.  Do  not  set 
out  old  plants,  for  the  lower  part  of  their 
stalks  are  always  leafless  and  unsightly. 

To  save  choice  varieties  from  hurt  by 
frost,  etc  ,  cut  them  back  six  inches  f romlthe 
ground,  then  take  them  up,  avoiding  to  cut 
their  roots;  remove  the  greater  part  of  the 
soil  between  the  roots  with  a  pointed  stick 
and  pot  in  a  small  space.  This  treatment 
will  reduce  their  chance  of  luxuriant  growth 
during  the  winter  months.  Give  them  a 
light  sunny  place  in  the  house,  water  sparing- 
ly; replant  in  spring. 

All  Pelargoniums  in  a  healthy  state  require 
rich  soil.  This  Is  prepared  by  mixing  thoroughly 
one  part  of  well-rotted  manure  with  two  and 
one-half  parts  good  loam  and  one-half  part  clear 
sand.  All  the  care  henceforth  required  is  to  cut 
back  large  branches  after  flowering;  loosen  the 
surface  soil;  dress  the  soil  in  spring  when  plants 
have  become  stationary ;  clean  out  yellow  leaves; 
stake  the  plants  when  required,  and  free  the 
same  from  greenfly  with  Tobacco  water  in  the 
gardens  and  Tobacco  smoke  in  the  conservatory. 


ten  feet  and  arranged  that  but  little  water  will 
go  down  them.  Packed  thus  Cabbages  can  be 
kept  until  spring,  or  can  be  taken  out  at  any 
time. ^Exchange. 

Japan  Wild  Olive.  Elipagnus  longipes  is  a 
native  of  Japan,  belonging  to  the  Olive  family 
of  plants,  and  a  near  relative  to  our  native 
Buffalo  berry;  perfectly  hardy.  It  grows  to  a 
he-.ght  of  five  feet  or  more,  is  bushy  and  broad, 
and  thrifty  plants  begin  to  fruit  when  two  to 
three  years  old.  Leaves  oval-oblong,  green 
above,  silvery  beneath,  and  last  in  good  condi- 
tion all  summer  long  and  are  free  from  insects. 
Flowers  small,  silvery-yellow,  numerous  and  in 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Keeping  Cabbages  for  Spring  Use.  Select  a 
position  in  the  lee  of  a  tight  fencs  or  a  building, 
and  dig  down  about  two  feet.  From  the  bottom 
of  this  pit  lay  a  drain,  unless  the  soil  is  gravelly 
enough  to  drain  itself.  Then  lay  down  some 
boards  or  rails  as  a  Boor,  and  on  that  straw  or 
poor  hay.  Trim  off  nearly  all  the  loose  outer 
leaves  of  the  Cabbages.  Pack  the  heads  care- 
fully upon  the  straw,  stem  end  uppermost. 
The  roots  may  be  left  on  or  cut  off.  They  cannot 
be  packed  too  closely,  but  it  is  not  well  to  put 
them  more  than  three  or  four  tiers  deep.    Cover 


CORMS  OF  MONTBRETIA  POTSII. 

with  straw,  and  upon  that  put  an  inch  or  two  of 
earth.  The  pile  should  be  highest  in  the  center, 
and  some  of  the  straw  should  be  allowed  to 
come  above  the  soil  at  the  highest  point,  that  it 
may  act  as  a  ventilator  to  allow  the  escape  of 
warm  air  in  the  pit.  As  the  weather  grows 
colder,  cover  with  more  earth  until  it  is  from 
one  to  two  feet  deep.  The  object  of  the  cover- 
ing is  to  make  the  freezing  and  thawing  process 
as  gradual  as  it  can  be  made.  If  the  heap  is 
large  there  should  be  a  straw  ventilator  every 


JAPAN  WILD  OLIVE. 

full  bloom  early  in  May.  Fruit  oval,  flve-eighths 
inch  or  more  long,  very  fleshy  and  juicy,  bright- 
red,  drooping  on  slender  pedicles  on  the  under- 
side of  the  twigs,  and  borne  in  immense  profu- 
sion. It  ripens  in  July.  Used  like  Cranberries, 
it  makes  a  delicious  sauce,  especially  for  children. 
I  have  planted  it  as  a  standard  fruit  crop,  like 
Currants.  It  is  catalogued  as  E.  longipes,  also 
as  E.  crispa  and  E.  edulis.  Somewhat  scarce  as 
yet,  but  I  expect  it  to  have  a  boom  next  yeai-. 
Easily  raised  from  seed,  if  sown  in  the  fall. 
Next  spring  almost  every  seed  will  germinate.— 
Wm.  Falconer  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Apple  Crop  in  England.  A  summary  of  the 
most  authentic  reports  concerning  the  1890  crop 
of  Apples  in  Great  Britain,  is  given  by  J.  Hough- 
ton &  Co.,  under  date  of  Liverpool,  England, 
August  30.  Up  to  date  reports  from  13.5  different 
districts  have  been  received  which  may  be  classi- 
fied as  follows:  Very  thin,  poor,  or  almost 
failure,  sixty-two ;  half  crop,  or  under  the  aver- 
age, thirty-four:  fair,  good  or  average,  thirty- 
nine.  It  is  thus  abundantly  evident  that  the 
English  home  supplies  will  be  altogether  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demand,  and  therefore  the 
prospects  tor  shipments  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  correspondingly  good,  and  will 
command  high  prices.  Messrs.  Houghton  &  Co. 
add  :  "  We,  however,  again  call  attention  to  the 
advisability  of  packing  the  Apples  tightly,  and 
not  shipping  small  or  common  fruit,  as  if  any 
quantity  of  this  class  arrives  the  result  will  in  all 
probability  be  unsatisfactory.  The  fact  that 
the  Continental  crops  of  Apples  are  also  poor 
is  a  further  element  of  strength  in  the  general 
position." 

The  Hop  in  the  Garden.  We  lose  much  beauty 
in  gardens  by  ignoring  things  like  Hops.  I 
remember  a  gnarled  Apple-tree,  over  which  the 
Hop  had  spread  its  vigorous  shoots,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  easy  to  discover  a  prettier 
bit  of  free  and  picturesque  growth.  It  makes  a 
happy  contrast  to  Clematis,  the  mass  of  deep- 
green  leaves  iutensifying  the  color  of  the  deep- 
blue  flowers.  Its  charm  is  not  confined  merely 
to  summer,  but  as  autumn  approaches,  the  plant 
then  carries  its  rich  clusters  of  golden-yellow 
Hops,  and  thereby  receives  additional  beauty  of 
no  mean  kind.  The  Japanese  Hop  has  been 
much  used  for  covering  arbors  and  trellises. 
The  growth  is  surprisingly  rapid.  Give  it  a  trial, 
though  it  has  no  commercial  value.  The  bunches 
of  flowers  are  larger,  and  therefore  the  plant 
has  an  advantage  for  the  garden.— G'ing  Illus'd. 
Montbretia  Pottsii  This  most  attractive  Cape 
bulb  has  a  knack  of  disappointing  people  by 
increasing  like  Couch-grass,  and  never  pro- 
ducing a  solitary  flower.  It  soon  starves  itself 
in  a  clump,  and  requires  annual,  or  at  leo.st 
biennial,  transplantation.  In  November  we  dug 
a  large  proportion  of  our  stock  and  dried  them 
off  in  a  cool  dry  shed,  as  is  done  with  Gladioli. 
The   illustration  of  root  shows  how  one  corm 


succeeds  each  other  every  year,  and  by  cluster- 
ing closely  in  this  way,  soon  weaken  themselves. 
The  close  allies  of  the  Montbretias,  viz.,  the 
Crocosmias,  flower  much  more  freely ;  but  even 
these  wear  out,  unless  pretty  often  replanted. 
C.  aurea  is  a  lovely  thing  at  its  best,  but  the  new 
C.  imperialis  is  said  to  surpass  it  in  size  of  flower 
even  if  not  in  coloring.— Cor.  Garden  World. 

Prevention  of  Hildew  on  Forced  Lettuce. 
Water  in  the  morning.  Ijettuce  mildew,  like 
most  plants  of  its  kind,  can  only  grow  in  a  close 
moist  atmosphere  and  a  high  temperature,  and 
in  morning  watering,  especially  on  sunny  days, 
the  moisture  gets  dried  from  the  leaves  before 
night,  and  the  mildew  is  less  liable  to  grow. 
Burning  sulphur  is  quickly  destructive  to 
all  plant  growth,  and  every  precaution 
should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  heated  so  hot 
as  to  take  Are.  The  lamp  or  stove  should 
have  a  broad  base  or  the  kettle  be  placed 
on  a  tripod  with  feet  well  spread.  It  should 
be  placed  under  the  bench  where  it  can  be 
readily  seen,  but  where  the  clothes  of  a 
person  passing  by  may  not  catch  upon  it 
and  upset  it.-Prof.  Maynard,  Mass.  Ex.  Sta. 
Advantages  of  Drainage.  We  drain  to  let 
water  into  the  soil,  as  much  as  to  take  it 
out— i.  e.,  to  make  the  fertilizing  rain  fllter 
through  the  soil.  Draining  makes  the  soil 
more  porous,  drier,  looser,  and  more  friable; 
it  raises  the  temperature  of  the  soil ;  a 
greater  variety  of  crops  can  be  grown ;  it 
gives  an  earlier  seed  time  and  harvest;  and  it 
makes  manure  more  effectual.  On  a  porous 
soil  the  action  of  the  drains  will  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  if  the  depth  is  made 
proportionate,  while  on  clay  soil  percola- 
tion Is  greatly  hindered,  and  the  beneficial  effect 
extends  to  a  less  distance  from  the  drain.  It  is 
the  weight  of  water  in  the  soil  which  exercises 
the  effect;  a  drain  has  no  "'drawing"  power. - 
Prof.  Scott,  in  Agricultural  Gazette.  (Scotland). 
Pomace  for  Peach  Trees.  Apple  pomace  is 
valuable  for  feed,  but  still  more  so  for  a  Peach 
tree  fertilizer.  Every  fall  after  the  crops  are 
gathered,  give  trees  a  good  plowing  and  then 
put  around  each  several  forkfuls  of  well-rotted 
pomace.  It  is  the  secret  of  raising  good,  healthy 
trees.  If  the  trees  are  thrifty  they  are  sure  to 
make  an  abundance  of  fruit.  Throw  pomace 
for  several  feet  around  a  tree  that  is  nearly  dead, 
you  will  see  shortly  that  your  ti-ee  has  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life.  New  shoots  and  new  wood 
are  fast  replacing  the  old  and  the  next  season  it 
will  bear  and  for  many  years  after.  Thousands 
of  bushels  of  this  valuable  fertilizer  are  going 
to  waste  about  nearly  every  cider  mill,  and 
many  consider  it  worthless,  from  the  fact  that 
no  one  has  ever  tried  to  use  it.— Farm  and  Home. 

The  Gypsy  Moth.  This  pest  recently  intro- 
duced in  Massachusetts,  is  reported  as  feeding 
upon  the  leaves  of  Apple,  Cherry,  Quince,  Elm, 
Linden,  Maple,  Balm  of  Gilead,  Birch,  Oak, 
Willow,  Wistaria,  Norway  Spruce  and  Corn. 
Many  trees  in  the  infested  district  in  the  State 
have  been  defoliated ;  and  when  the  insects  in 
large  numbers  attack  tree  or  shrub,  they  gener- 
ally strip  them  of  their  leaves.  Entomologists 
in  Europe  state  that  if  the  insect  should  get  a 
foothold  in  this  country  it  would  become  a  far 
greater  pest  than  the  Colorado  Potato  beetle^ 
because  it  is  prolific  and  feeds  on  so  many  differ- 
ent plants,  while  the  Potato  beetle  confines  itself 
to  a  smaU  number.— D.  D.  T.  M.  in  Independent. 

For  Black  Knot  on  Trees.  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard 
is  credited  with  the  averment  that  a  single  coat 
of  spirits  of  turpentine  or  kerosene  applied  to 
the  black  knot  in  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  would 
destroy  it;  also  that  linseed  oil  applied  with  a 
brush  in  a  similar  manner  two  or  three  times 
would  destroy  it.  In  either  case  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  apply  it  to  any  but  the  efl'ected 
parts  of  the  tree.  It  is  not  necessary  to  remove 
the  knot  when  this  application  is  made.  Of 
course  the  remedy  should  be  used  as  soon  as  the 
knot  or  wart  makes  its  appearance.  The  remedy 
is  so  simple  that  it  deserves  a  trial  by  fruit 
growers. 

What  Colors  will  Photograph.  With  the  ex- 
perience, and  the  improvements  in  chemicals, 
we  can  photograph  white  as  well  as  black.  The 
capable  artist  prides  himself  on  his  ability  to 
show  the  most  delicate  and  elaborate  lace  work. 
Blue  and  pink  will  photograph  white.  Purple 
will  appear  many  shades  lighter  than  it  leally  is 
in  reality.  Ked  and  deep  yellow  appear  black, 
or  nearly  so.  Strong  contrasts  will  give  a  gaudy 
effect.  Subdued  and  quiet  colors  make  the  neat 
picture.— Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
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Swamp  Laurel  or  Sweet  Bay.  This  is  very  de- 
sirable for  the  iawn  where  it  can  be  i)lanted 
singly  or  in  groups.  Its  leaves,  leathery,  smooth 
and  shining,  give  it  always  a  line  appearance, 
and  when  in  bloom  it  is  a  very  attractive  ob,iect. 
The  flowers,  of  a  creamy  white  color,  are  de- 
liciously  fragrant  and  are  produced  later  in  the 
season  than  any  of  the  Chinese  varieties.  It  is 
quite  hardy  here,  and  is  a  slow,  compact  grower. 
— Vick's  Magazine. 

Peach  Onm.  The  gummy  substance  secreted 
from  the  tissues  of  the  Peach  tree  contains  those 
bodies  which  by  hydrolysis  yield  arabinose  and 
galactose,  two  distinct  classes  of  carbohydrates, 
the  true  glucoses  and  pentaglucoses,  and  not 
usually  found  in  such  intimate  connection  with 
each  other.  The  gum  arable  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  other  instance  where  such  occurrence  has 
been  recognized.— j\ra.  Chemical  Journal. 

Seed  Testing  Economies.  In  looking  over  the 
report  of  one  of  the  experiment  stations,  I 
noticed  frequently  "destroyed  by  mice."  It  is 
"  penns'-wise  "  economy  to  provide  wooden  seed 
cases,  or  no  cases  at  all.  The  work  of  years  may 
be  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  because  of  the 
failure  to  provide  suitable  metal  cases.  $15 
would  procure  enough  tin  boxes  for  most  of  the 
stations.— Am.  Garden. 

Pascal  Celery,  The  great  merit  of  this  new 
Celery  consists  in  the  enormous  thickness  of  its 
stems,  which  are  fleshy  and  very  tender,  even 
when  unbleached.  It  is  medium  in  height,  and 
possesses  excellent  keeping  qualities  during  the 
winter.  Where  liberally  treated  with  manure  it 
yields  tender  and  brittle  stalks,  possessing  no 
bitter  taste,  and  easily  bleached.— Revue  Hor- 
ticole,  Paris,  France. 

Gathering  Apples.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  will 
part  readily  from  the  tree  it  is  ready  to  be  gath- 
ered, and  delay  in  this  particular  is  at  the  ex- 
pense, not  only  of  keeping,  but  of  quality.  Wide 
alternations  of  temperature  every  day— at  noon 
a  burning  sun,  at  night  coolness  even  to  frost- 
can  have  no  other  effect  than  to  deteriorate 
quality  and  hasten  decay.— T.  H.  Hoskins,  M.  D. 

The  Norfolk  Grape.  This  variety  of  half 
foreign  origin,  sent  out  some  years  since  as  an 
early  Catawba,  is  very  subject  to  mildew.  It 
ought  not  to  be  kept  where  there  are  any  other 
varieties.  It  is  a  mildew  breeder.  It  is  not 
worth  raising,  the  quality  of  the  fruit  is  not 
pleasing  and  the  clusters  are  too  loose  —Vick's. 

Hydrangea  stellata  fimbriata,  is  a  new  form 
of  H.  Hortensla.  The  flowers  are  large,  and 
white  in  color  except  near  the  center,  which  is 
bright  red.  The  umbels  are  9  to  10  inches  in 
diameter.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
has  dark  green  foliage.— Gartenflora. 

Bees  and  Forests.  The  destruction  of  the 
forests  is  certainly  going  to  have  a  marked  effect 
on  bee-keeping  as  an  industry;  and  unless  forests 
are  planted,  or  fruit,  or  some  other  honey-bear- 
ing trees,  in  sufiBcient  quantities,  there  is  trouble 
ahead. — Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Storing  Vegetables.  All  roots  can  be  stored 
by  making  a  good  bed  of  forest  leaves.  On  this 
place  the  roots,  and  cover  again  with  leaves. 
The  latter  should  be  very  dry.  If  leaves  are  not 
convenient,  use  clean,  dry  straw.- Pract'l  Far'er. 

Wire  Netting  for  Support.  1  tried  wire  netting  for 
Peas.  Is  more  clumsy  to  set  than  brush,  breaks, 
abridging  productiveness  of  the  vines,  and  costs  In 
time  nearly  as  much  as  at  first  to  rid  ft  of  the  haulm. 
No  more  wire  net  for  my  Peas.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Remedy  for  Cabbage  Worm.  Apply  with  watering 
pot  or  spraying  Instrument  water  from  a  full  barrel 
or  tub,  In  which  a  quart  or  two  of  coal-tar  was  placed 
forty-eight  hours  previously.— A.  S.  Fuller,  in  Tribune. 

New  Signs.  I  have  found  new  notice  boards  on  new 
stakes  more  effective  in  restraining  siunmer  marauders 
than  old  ones  that  appeared  to  have  been  placed  years 
ago  and  become  a  dead  letter.— .S.  H. 

Raise  What  the  Market  Demands.  Soil  tillers 
must  study  the  wants  of  the  community  where  their 
produce  is  sold  and  rane  what  Is  in  demand.— Farm 
and  Home. 

Use  Good  Tools.  The  amount  and  ease  of  work  ac- 
complished by  using  good  tools,  makes  poor  tools 
costly  at  any  price — Ma.ss.  Ploughman. 

The  successful  fruit  grower  is  a  very  careful,  meth- 
odical aud  industrious  man.  He  succeeds  because  he 
desires  to  succeed.— Western  Rural. 

Down  with  Deception.  It  Is  high  time  these  reckless 
and  extravagant  statements  of  novelty  vendors  should 
be  suppressed.— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Entomology  Interesting.  Encourage  the  young 
people  to  stuily  eutomolOKy.  It  Is  an  interesting  study. 
—Western  Rural. 

No  Poor  Produce  Wanted.  There  Is  no  room  at 
the  present  day  but  for  the  best.— J.  F.  Keller. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Tomato  Pancakes.  Make  a  batter,  and  stir 
into  it  ripe  Tomatoes  skinned  and  beaten  to  a 
pulp.    Fry  and  serve  in  the  usual  manner. 

Endive  Salad.  Cut  bleached  stalks  and  leaves 
into  pieces  one  and  a  half  inches  long  and  put  in 
cold  water  for  at  least  fifteen  minutes,  which 
will  remove  all  bitterness ;  then  place  in  hot 
water  for  a  few  minutes,  and  again  in  cold  water. 
Drain  and  serve  with  vinegar,  oil  and  mustard. 

Ginger  Pears  One  peck  Pears;  allow  three- 
quarters  pound  of  sugar  to  the  pound.  Quarter 
pound  Ginger  root  cut  in  slices,  and  one  bottle 
Jamaica  Ginger.  Moisten  the  sugar  with  a  bowl 
of  water,  and  boil  Pears  and  Ginger  with  it. 
Add  the  Jamaica  Ginger  after  the  Pears  are 
cooked.— Carrie  Gardiner. 

Grape  Jelly.  Put  stemmed  ripe  Grapes  in  a 
preserve  kettle,  let  come  to  a  boil, mash  and 
strain.  Put  the  juice  on  to  boil  for  20  minutes, 
add  thi-ee-quarters  of  a  pound  of  sugar  to  every 
pint  of  juice,  skim  while  boiling,  let  cook  I.5 
minutes.  Green  Grape  jelly  will  require  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  a  pint  of  juice. 

Fried  Egg  Plant.  Peel  Egg  plant  and  cut  into 
slices  crosswise,  not  quite  half  an  inch  thick ; 
put  the  slices  in  boiling  salted  water  and  let 
stand  one  hour;  drain,  wipe  gently,  and  dip 
each  slice  in  beaten  egg,  then  in  bread  or  cracker 
crumbs,  and  fry  in  butter  and  lard,  half  and  half. 
Sprinkle  a  little  Pepper  over  while  frying. 

Baked  Tomato  Padding.  Peel  and  slice  some 
ripe  Tomatoes  and  Onions ;  sprinkle  a  layer  of 
bread-crumbs  on  a  buttered  dish,  then  add  a 
layer  of  Tomato  slices,  next  a  layer  of  Onions, 
and  continuing  thus  until  the  dish  is  full— but 
have  bread  crumbs  on  the  top.  Drop  on  a  few 
pieces  of  butter,  season  to  taste,  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  for  about  two  hours. 

Apple  Pudding.  One  pound  of  stewed  Apples. 
While  hot,  stir  in  half  a  pound  of  butter  and 
half  a  pound  of  sugar  and  the  grated  rind  and 
juice  of  two  I^emons.  When  cold,  add  the  yolks 
of  si.x  eggs  well  beaten.  Lay  a  thin  paste  in  the 
bottom  of  a  pudding  dish,  pour  in  the  mixture 
and  bake  halt  an  hour.  Make  a  meringue  of  the 
six  whites  and  a  cup  of  powdered  sugar.  Spread 
over  the  pudding  when  done  and  return  to  the 
oven  till  the  meringue  is  the  palest  brown. 

Keeping  Parsnips.  Dig  them  carefully;  do 
not  cut  or  bruise  them,  store  them  with  Potatoes, 
keeping  them  well  covered  with  the  Potatoes. 
About  the  first  of  January  they  will  be  sweet 
and  delicious  for  table  use.  They  are  also  much 
dryer  and  richer  than  when  kept  in  the  ground 
until  spring  Not  only  Parsnips,  but  Cari'ots  and 
all  other  roots,  are  easier  and  much  better  kept 
in  this  way  as  the  moisture  from  the  Potatoes 
keeps  them  from  drying  and  shriveling— E.W.L. 

Sliced  Green  Tomato  Pickles.  Slice  one  peck 
of  green  Tomatoes,  sprinkle  one  cup  of  salt  over 
and  let  them  stand  24  hours,  then  drain ;  boil 
them  in  a  gallon  of  good  vinegar  until  tender, 
then  take  out  aud  place  in  a  jar.  Put  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar,  one  teaspoonful  of  Horse- 
radish, one  large  spoonful  Cinnamon,  one  of  All- 
spice, half  a  tablespoontul  of  Cloves  and  Mustard, 
a  teaspoonful  of  black  Pepper  into  the  vinegar 
in  a  bag,  and  boil  down  to  three  quarts ;  turn 
over  the  pickles. 

Potato  Soup.  Put  two  good-sized  Potatoes  in 
a  saucepan  in  a  pint  of  water,  one  Bay  leaf. 
Celery  seed,  a  sUce  of  Onion,  and  a  sprig  of 
Parsley.  Cook  until  thoroughly  done,  then 
press  through  a  very  fine  sieve  using  the  water 
in  which  they  were  boiled.  Put  a  pint  of  milk 
in  a  double  boiler.  Rub  together  an  ounce  of 
butterandan  even  tablespoontul  of  flour;  stir 
into  the  hot  milk,  and  stir  continually  until  it 
thickens ;  add  the  Potatoes  to  this,  season  with 
salt  and  Pepper,  and  serve.— Table  Talk. 

Old-Fsshioned  Quince  Preserves.  Pare,  quar- 
ter and  core  nice,  yellow  Quinces;  it  large,  cut 
the  quarters  once  in  two.  If  you  are  not  ready 
to  cook  them  immediately,  put  them  in  cold 
water  until  you  are.  Pour  cold  water  on  the 
skins  and  cores,  and  stew  until  soft ;  drain  off 
the  juice  and  put  in  a  porcelain  kettle.  Weigh 
your  Quinces  and  cook  in  the  juice;  add  enough 
water  to  co\-er,  aud  cook  until  easily  pierced 
with  silver  fork,  then  skim  out  in  an  earthen 
dish  and  add  one  pound  of  white  sugar  for  every 
pound  of  fruit  to  the  juice  for  a  syrup.  When 
it  comes  to  a  boil,  add  your  Quinces  and  cook 
slowly  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  or  until  it  is 
a  dark  red  color.— Good  Housekeeper. 

Cucumbers  for  Pickling,  choose  very  small 
Cucumbers  as  free  from  spots  as  possible.  Put 
a  layer  in  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  then  a  layer  of 


coarse  salt,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick, 
then  another  layer  of  Cucumbers,  another  of 
salt,  and  so  continue  until  all  the  Cucumbers  are 
used.  Place  a  board  on  top  of  the  pickles,  on 
which  put  a  heavy  stone  to  keep  them  down. 
Gather  them  in  the  morning,  or  late  in  the  even- 
ing, as  cutting  them  at  mid-day  will  wilt  the 
vines.  After  the  stone  is  placed  on  the  board, 
pour  around  about  a  quart  of  water  to  moisten 
the  salt.  This  with  the  juice  that  exudes  from 
the  Cucumbers  should  make  sufficient  brine  to 
cover.  A  new  supply  of  Cucumbers  may  be 
added;  simply  remove  the  board  and  stone,  and 
arrange  in  layers  as  before.  A  few  Cabbage 
leaves  or  Horse-radish  tops  may  be  placed  under- 
neath the  board.  This  will  preventd  mouling. 
When  the  cask  is  nearly  full,  tuck  a  cloth  closely 
around  the  edges,  place  board  and  weight  on  top 
of  it,  cover  the  cask,  and  the  Cucumbers  will 
keep  perfectly  for  one  or  two  years.— Canning 
and  Preserving. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Ahutilons  to  be  pruned  as  required. 

Air  the  plants  on  all  suitable  occasions. 

Azaleas  to  be  given  a  light  airy  place,  with  carefu 
watering.    Perfect  drainage  must  be  provided. 

Bulbs.  Hyacinths  for  winter  should  be  potted  dur- 
ing the  month.  Soil  to  be  light  aud  rich.  Pot  firmly 
but  shallow,  then  cover  the  pots  six  Inches  deep  with 
coal  ashes  or  soil,  and  keep  In  a  dark  place  for  six 
weeks,  which  will  develop  the  roots.  Next  bring  to 
the  light. 

Browallias  In  pots  like  a  light  place  and  frequent 
airing,  and  a  low  temperature. 

Chinese  Primroses  need  moderate  heat,  light  and 
water. 

Geraniums.  Plants  taken  from  the  summer  beds 
should  be  cut  back  one  third  or  more.  Plants  kept 
from  blooming  up  to  this  time  are  now  In  best  shape 
for  giving  an  abundance  of  flowers .  The  Ivy-leaf  class 
are  especially  suited  for  the  house.  Geraniums  to  be 
wintered  over  for  spring  use  to  be  cut  back  closely  and 
potted  and  stored  in  a  good  dry  cellar.  Too  much  top 
left  on  leads  to  decay. 

Hanging  baskets  and  window  boxes  for  the  house 
should  be  started  early,  and  kept  out-doors  or  on  the 
veranda  for  a  while  to  become  well  established. 

Hyacinths  in  Glasses.  Glasses  are  on  sale  by  bulb 
dealers.  Select  solid,  heavy  bulbs,  preferably  of  the 
single  kinds,  which  are  best  for  the  purpose  and  bloom 
earliest.  Fill  each  glass  with  clear  water  to  within  H 
inch  of  the  bulb  when  In  Its  place.  Additions  to  the 
water  for  fertilizing  are  not  required.  Wrap  the 
glasses  in  doth  or  paper,  and  set  In  a  cool,  dark  closet, 
when  roots  are  growlngfreely, place  Inallght  window. 
Add  water  as  required,  but  never  more  than  to  come 
within  H  Inch  to  the  bulb. 

Hydrangea.  The  granillfiora  panlculata  makes  a 
grand  pot  plant.  Pot  dormant  plants  lu  good  soil;  cut 
them  back  close  to  some  good  buds,  place  In  cool 
position  and  afterwards  in  greater  heat.  Pay  atten- 
tion to  watering  and  syringing. 

Lifted  plants  should  be  lightly  sprinkled  several 
times  a  day  until  they  recover  from  the  shock  received. 
Gradually  accustom  all  window  plants  to  rhe  shade 
and  closeness  by  keeping  them  on  the  veranda  or  a 
light  shed  until  the  weather  becomes  too  cold.  When 
taken  In  do  not  put  them  In  a  very  warm  place  at  first. 

Primroses  need  light  and  only  moderate  watering. 
During  the  blooming  season  they  will  be  benefitted  by 
a  dose  of  weak  liquid  manure  once  a  weak. 

Roses  and  other  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  Daphnes, 
Ancubas,  Enononymus,  Jasmines,  Oleanders,  Pittos- 
porum.  Pomegranate,  Rosemary,  et<?.,  should  be 
brought  to  winter  quarters  before  hard  frosts.  A  good, 
dry,  partially  lighted  cellar  Is  well  suited  to  them.  A 
glass-covered  pit  or  sheltered  spot  outside  Is  also  good. 

Tuberoses  that  have  not  yet  done  blooming  may  be 
carefully  lifted,  placed  In  pots,  and  brought  In  to  finish 
flowering. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Caladiuras  should  have  thplr  leaves  removed  after 
frosty  weather,  and  after  a  few  days  be  dug,  dried  and 
stored  in  a  cool  place. 

Oannas  and  Dahlias  to  be  treated  In  same  way  as 
Caladluma.  All  these  bulbs  keep  well  under  the  same 
conditions  that  favor  the  keeping  of  common  Potatoes 
Canna  roots  keep  best  in  dry  sand. 

Grape  Myrtle.  Place  in  a  cool,  dry  cellar.  Keep 
quite  dry,  but  not  dust-like  at  the  root. 
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Gladiolas.  Lift  the  bulbs  after  sbarp  frost.  Dry 
and  clean,  then  place  lu  paper  bags.  Winter  in  a  dry 
place  out  of  the  reach  of  frost. 

Hardy  Flowers.  Clear  off  the  frozen  tender  things 
from  the  borders,  remove  bad  foliage,  etc.  Keep  the 
edges  of  borders  well  trimmed,  and  they  may  appear 
attractive  for  quite  a  time  yet. 

Hanging  Baskets  and  Vases.  Empty  them,  clean 
thoroughly,  and  place  under  shelter. 

Hydrangeas  to  be  placed  In  a  cool  dry  cellar,  and 
kept  quite  dry  at  the  root. 

LawQ.  Sodding  may  be  done  where  needed.  Make 
the  ground  even  and  beat  Hrmly;  then  cut  turf  from 
common  pasture  ground  where  free  from  weed  and 
coarse  grasses,  cut  29;^  inches  thick  In  strips  a  foot 
wide  and  three  or  four  long,  rolling  them  up  for  better 
handling.  Lay  evenly,  with  close  joints,  filling  under. 
or  cutting  down  as  needed  to  give  an  entirely  smooth 
and  even  surface.  Finish  with  a  thorough  beating 
with  the  back  of  spade,  or  better,  a  tool  made  for  the 
purpose. 

Leaves.  Gather  from  lawn  and  elsewhere,  and  pile 
up  in  a  suitable  place  for  rotting,  or  for  use  as  mulch 
or  as  bedding  In  stables.  They  make  an  excellent 
manure  for  plants  and  shrubs. 

Lilies  may  be  reset  at  the  end  of  month.  Plant  not 
less  than  six  Inches  deep,  and  put  a  covering  of  mulch 
on  top. 

Planting  of  hardy  shrubs  Is  In  order  now. 

Fansies,  Hollyhocks  and  other  hardy  plants  re- 
cently sown,  should  now  be  transplanted  from  the 
seed  beds.  Prick  out  when  second  leaves  appear,  and 
set  into  other  well-prepared  beds,  two  inches  apart 
each  way  for  the  small  growers,  and  at  greater  dis- 
tance, proportionately,  for  the  larger  ones.  Carefully 
water  the  young  seedlings  as  they  require. 

Protection  from  Frost.  The  first  fall  frosts,  usually 
occurring  at  this  time,  are  often  followed  by  weeks  of 
warmer  and  delightful  weather.  With  but  little 
trouble,  flower  beds  can  be  protected  so  as  to  extend 
their  beauty  for  several  weeks.  When  frosty  nights 
threaten,  make  a  frame  of  light  poles  over  the  bed  and 
cover  with  matting,  sheets,  or  a  few  layers  of  news- 
papers. The  frame  must  be  high  enough  that  the 
covering  does  not  rest  directly  upon  the  plants,  else  It 
would  offer  but  little  protection. 

Retinospora  and  other  Evergreens  liable  to  injury 
by  snow  bending  them  down,  may  be  tied  up  before 
winter  by  a  string  wound  around  them,  fastened  near 
the  bottom,  and  wound  spirally  so  £ia  to  draw  the 
leaves  close  together.  In  spring,  when  the  danger  from 
snow  storms  is  past,  untie  them. 

Spring-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Crocus, 
Tulips,  Narcissus,  etc.,  to  be  planted  as  early  as  possible. 

Tigridias.    Treat  as  advised  for  Gladiolus. 

Tree  planting,  If  done  at  all,  should  be  done  early. 
Bank  up  a  foot  high  to  steady  them,  and  keep  mice 
away. 

PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER   GLASS. 

Air.  On  fine  days  open  ventilators  to  their  fullest 
height.  Avoid  Are  heat  as  long  as  consistent  with 
safety. 

Azaleas  should  be  given  perfect  drainage,  a  cool 
airy  place  with  careful  watering. 

Bouvardias  for  bloom  will  stand  a  moderately  cool 
temperature,  say  50*^  F.;  but  more  heat  will  hasten  the 
flowering. 

Calceolarias  grown  from  seed  to  be  shifted  promptly 
as  needed.  Water  carefully;  keep  near  glass  and  free 
from  Insects.  Air  freely.  Thus  treated,  these  and 
other  seed-grown  plants  will  be  pushing  on  lively  now. 

Chrysanthemums  should  not  be  crowded.  Liquid 
manure  given  twice  a  week  until  bloom  begins  to 
color,  will  have  a  good  effect.  Thin  the  buds  of  large- 
flowering  sorts.  Keep  the  house  rather  dry  through 
the  flowering  season. 

Cinerarias  grown  from  seed  to  be  treated  as  de- 
scribed for  Calceolarias. 

Clyclamens  should  be  kept  In  a  warm,  light  place, 
close  to  the  fire,  and  be  well  encouraged  for  bloom. 

Ferns  to  be  kept  In  a  cool  place. 

Lantana  elegantlssima,  if  lifted  and  potted,  will 
form  a  nice  spring-flowering  plant. 

Mignonette  for  early  spring  to  be  sown  In  pots  of 
light,  rich  soil.    Keep  In  a  warm  place. 

Orchids.  Where  growth  Is  fl^nished  give  less  water 
and  a  cooler  and  dryer  temperature,  as  also  more  ven- 
tilation. Orchids  still  growing  should  not  be  checked, 
or  spot  will  result.  Syringe  and  water  as  required  for 
each  individual. 

Petnnias.  Shift  as  needed;  water  carefully  and 
keep  near  glass, 

Poinsettias  to  be  kept  In  a  temperature  of  60*  F.  or 
more.    Give  liquid  manure  twice  a  week. 

Roses  for  cut  flowers  to  be  syringed  twice  a  day. 
Keep  lu  a  temperature  of  SS**  to  65"  F.  at  night. 

Spireas  and  other  shrubs  for  forcing,  such  as  Lilacs, 
Daphnes,  Welgelias.  Deutzias,  Flowering  Plimi.  Kal- 
mias,  etc.,  to  be  potted  by  end  of  month. 

Violets,  Keep  runners  and  weak  shoots  closely 
pinched  off.  Lift  and  pot  plants  for  forcing  about  the 
end  of  the  month,  and  place  in  an  airy  place  for  a 
month  or  more.  All  the  air  possible  should  be  given 
during  the  winter,  and  decaying  leaves  be  picked  off. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples  for  winter,  to  keep  well,  should  be  picked 
just  as  soon  as  they  have  reached  their  full  maturity. 
Handle  carefully  and  pack  Into  clean  barrels.  Store 
in  a  cool  place.    Don't  put  them  Into  a  warm  cellar. 

Bndded  trees  should  be  examined,  and  proper  at- 
tention be  given  to  the  removal  of  the  bandages  before 
they  can  do  injury. 

Cider  for  vinegar  to  be  made  at  any  time  when  con- 
venient, and  when  you  have  the  Apples.  If  Intended 
for  keeping  sweet,  the  Apples  should  not  be  gathered 
and  worked  up  until  November.  Remove  all  rotten 
specimens  and  wash  the  Apples  to  be  used  for  cider. 

Currant  cuttings  may  now  be  made,  say  six  or  eight 
Inches  in  length,  and  planted  out  in  rows  three  feet 
apart  and  two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Set  firmly,  top 
eye  just  even  with  surface.  Later  mulch  with  leaves 
or  litter. 

Drying  fruit  should  be  done  with  ail  care  where 
Apples,  Peaches,  riums,  etc.,  can  be  had  for  the  pur- 
pose. Such  products  will  be  In  ready  demand  at  good 
prices.    Let  no  fruit  go  to  waste. 

Gooseberries,  Cuttings  may  be  made  and  treated 
as  directed  for  Currants. 

Grapes.  Market  the  Concords  and  other  thin-skinned 
sorts  as  soon  as  ripe,  using  neat  packages,  and  packing 
In  best  shape.  Thick-skinned  sorts  will  keep  for  a 
long  time,  and  may  be  marketed  at  leisure  or  when 
prices  suit.  Pick  them  carefully,  leave  Inacool  room 
for  several  days,  then  wrap  the  clusters  separately  In 
paper,  and  pack  In  small  boxes  and  store  in  a  dry  and 
cool  place. 

General  Directions.  Procure  the  fertilizer  needed 
to  keep  up  the  productiveness  of  the  trees  and  small 
fruit  plantations.  Muriate  of  potash,  or  kalnit,  and 
bone-dust  may  now  be  applied  with  benefit.  Rasp, 
berries.  Blackberries,  Currants  and  Gooseberries  may 
now  be  planted,  also  Apple  trees.  Young  Peach  trees 
should  now  have  one-third  of  the  new  growth  cut  back. 
Remove  all  dead  or  diseased  branches  from  all  trees. 

Pears.  Winter  sorts  should  be  picked  just  before 
there  Is  danger  from  freezing.  A  cool  cellar  Is  a  good 
place  for  them,  but  it  should  not  be  so  dry  that  the 
fruit  will  shrivel,  nor  so  moist  that  it  will  mold  or  rot. 

Strawberries.  Planting  may  yet  be  done,  and  may 
be  advisable  for  southern  latitudes .  At  the  north  It  Is 
always  better  to  wait  until  spring.  Wherever  done,  It 
should  be  hurried  up  rapidly. 

Tools  should  be  gathered  up,  painted  and  oiled  where 
needed,  and  stored  under  shelter  where  safe  from  rain 
and  snow. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  The  stalks  from  old  beds  should  be 
burned,  and  a  good  dressing  of  manure  spread  over 
the  ground.  Young  plants  may  be  set  out  now  as  well 
as  at  any  season,  when  the  ground  is  In  good  condi- 
tion. In  heavy,  wet  soil  It  Is  best  to  plant  In  spring. 
Any  good,  rich  garden  soil  Is  suitable-  cover  newly-set 
plants  lightly. 

Beets  to  be  taken  up  before  severe  frost.  Top  by 
cutting  off  leaves  one  Inch  above  the  crown;  store  in 
dry  sand  or  earth  In  the  cellar. 

Cauliflowers.  Young  plants  to  be  treated  In  same 
way  as  Cabbage  plants. 

Celery  for  early  use  should  now  be  fully  earthed  up; 
the  main  crop  for  winter  needs  but  light  hilling  at  this 
season.  Storing  for  winter  may  be  begun  toward  end 
of  the  month.  For  home  use  pack  plants  upright  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  upon  a  layer  of  moist  soil;  keeping  in 
cool  cellar.    Keep  roots  moLst  and  tops  dry. 

Cabbage  plants,  sowed  last  month,  to  be  pricked  into 
cold  frames,  putting  about  600  to  a  common  sash  and 
setting  the  plants  deeply.  Cabbages  that  fail  to  com- 
plete hard  heads  this  fall  may  be  lifted  carefully  and 
set  close  as  they  will  stand  in  trenches  just  deep 
enough  to  hide  them;  cover  trenches  with  rails  and 
litter  to  keep  oat  part  of  the  cold.  By  spring  these 
will  be  found  to  have  grown  solid. 

Chicory  to  be  used  for  salad  should  be  dug  and  stored 
In  sand  In  a  dry  cool  cellar. 

Endive  to  be  blanched  by  gathering  up  the  leaves 
and  tying  at  the  top. 

Lettuce  plants  may  be  set  In  frame  to  be  wintered 
over  like  Cabbage  plants. 

Potatoes  to  be  dug  and  at  once  put  Into  blus  not  over 
three  feet  deep  In  a  dark  cellar. 

Rhnbarb  may  be  planted  now.  Give  not  less  than 
three  feet  space  each  way.  Old  plants  should  be  taken 
up.  divided  and  reset  once  every  three  years.  Make 
ground  very  rich.  In  order  to  have  fresh  Pie  plant 
during  winter  dig  up  a  quantity  of  roots  with  plenty 
of  soil,  pack  in  half  barrels  and  set  In  the  cellar.  They 
will  soon  sprout  and  make  large  shoots. 

Sqaushes  and  Pumpkins  for  winter  keep  best  lu  a 
cool,  dry  place  secure  from  frost. 

Spinach  to  be  cultivated  and  hoed  as  needed. 

Sweet  Potatoes  to  be  taken  outof  the  ground  as  soon 
as  ripe,  or  when  the  Potato  breaks  dry,  and  keeps  its 
light  color  when  broken.  If  It  exudes  a  gummy  juice 
and  turns  dark  it  Is  not  yet  ripe.  At  all  events  they 
must  be  taken  out  before  it  becomes  cold  enough  to 
freeze  the  ground,  and  they  are  better  If  lifted  out  be- 
fore the  vines  are  killed  with  frost.  The  best  way  to 
harvest  them  is  to  cut  vines  loose  away  from  the  rows 
and  turn  them  out  with  a  two-horse  plow . 


Storing  Roots.  For  large  quantities,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  root  cellar,  the  best  method  Is  storing  in  pits. 
These  are  dug  three  or  four  feet  deep  In  a  well-drained 
spot,  six  feet  wide  and  as  long  as  needed.  Cover  llghty 
at  first,  and  when  cold  weather  comes  put  on  about 
two  feet  of  soli,  rounded  and  smoothened  to  carry  oflf 
water. 

Turnips  to  be  kept  hoed.  Uather  before  heavy  frost. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Grapes.  When  the  fruit  Is  ripe,  water  should  not 
be  given  for  a  while.  The  borders  later  on  should  be 
giveu  a  dressing  of  bone  and  some  potash,  muriate  or 
kalnit.  Houses  where  Hamburghs  and  other  sorts 
with  thin  skin  are  hanging,  to  be  kept  rather  dry  and 
cool.  Pick  out  Imperfect  berries.  Prune  the  vines 
after  the  crop  Is  taken  ofit. 

Lettuce.  Set  out  August-sown  plants  for  the  early 
crop  under  glass.  Give  six  or  seven  inch  space  each 
way  to  each  plant.  Leave  sash  off  the  house  for  some 
time  yet,  except  m  roughest  weather.  The  aphis  or 
g.'-eenfly  can  be  kept  off  with  least  trouble  by  strewing 
Tobacco  stems  between  the  plants. 

Lemons  and  OranKes.  Trees  to  be  kept  thoroughly 
clean  hy  the  use  of  soapsuds.  Thin  fruit  where  needed. 
Water  occasionally  with  manure  water. 

Farsely  comes  handy  for  winter.  Carefully  Ilftsome 
of  the  plants  and  place  them  Into  a  cold  frame,  say 
four  or  five  Inches  apart  each  way. 

Rhubarb  to  be  dug  and  stored  in  a  convenient  place 
to  be  at  hand  when  wanted. 

Straw^berries-  When  the  pots  containing  young 
plants  become  well  filled  with  roots,  shift  into  six  luch 
pots,  and  plunge  In  saw-dust  or  coal  ashes  outside  in 
some  airy  place  until  November. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 
Sunflower  seedB,  if  occasionally  given  to  the 
fowls,  will  add  lustre  to  the  plumage,  and  in- 
crease the  egg  yield. 

Fattening  Fowls.  Two  weeks'  feeding  of  all 
the  Corn  or  Corn  meal  the  fowls  can  eat  in  clean, 
close  quarters,  with  only  light  enough  to  see  the 
feed,  will  generally  fatten  sufficiently  to  market. 

Shipping  coops  made  ot  light  Pine  and  covered 
with  muslin  or  ducking  should  be  constructed 
in  spare  moments.  A  man  judges  your  ways  by 
your  manner  of  shipping.  Be  neat  and  cleanly. 
It  pays. 

Boad  Dust.  By  all  means  collect  and  store 
a  good  supply.  It  will  come  handy  during  the 
winter.  Store  it  in  boxes  or  barrel?,  and  keep  a 
large  flat  box  full  in  the  hen  house  or  under  a 
shed  all  winter. 

White  Combs.  Whiteness  or  scurvy  combs  is 
a  disease  which  does  not  seem  to  impair  the  health 
of  the  bird,  yet  which  is  against  its  appearance. 
The  natives  of  India,  years  ago,  are  said  to  have 
applied  Cocoanut  oil  and  Tumeric  with  success. 

Oats  is  about  the  best  feed  for  moulting  fowls 
or  chicks.  It  will  form  muscle,  something 
needed  during  the  weakening  process.  Sulphur 
should  be  mixed  with  the  soft  food  in  the  morn- 
ing. Ground  Oats,  meal  or  brand  is  the  proper 
food  at  this  season. 

Nest  eggs  should  never  be  left  out  and 
allowed  to  freeze.  When  thawing  out  under  the 
laying  hens  part  of  the  egj?  will  stick  to  the 
feathers,  and  the  hens  begin  to  pick  at  it  thus 
learning  to  eat  eggs.  Use  wooden  nest  eggs,  or 
nest  egg  gourds.    They  answer  every  purpose. 

Sick  fowls  should  never  be  allowed  to  remain 
with  the  flock.  Keep  them  by  themselves  in 
close  and  dry  quarters,  where  they  can  be  easily 
attended  to.  If  the  trouble  is  serious,  it  will 
usually  be  the  cheapest  in  the  end  to  chop  the 
patient's  head  off,  and  bury  the  carcass  in  the 
manure  heap. 

A  flock  of  geese  will  pay  well.  Their  feathers 
are  quite  an  item  of  profit.  They  can  be  picked 
once  in  6  weeks  beginning  in  May  and  continuing 
later  than  October.  Goslings  usually  command 
pleach  in  market  and  the  feathers  sell  at  45c 
per  lb.  often.  If  the  farmer  cannot  give  his 
time  to  geese  the  women  may  make  them  pay. 

Good  males  are  the  most  important  part  of  the 
flock,  so  far  as  the  raising  of  chicks  is  concerned. 
Dispose  of  the  old  and  imperfect,  and  secure  the 
best  blood  now.  A  few  dollars  expended  for 
good  males,  occasionally,  will  prove  a  good  in- 
vestment. If  eggs  are  intended  for  eating  pur- 
poses, and  none  for  setting,  however,  the  males 
had  better  be  removed  from  the  flock,  and  kept 
by  themselves. 

Poultry  Pickings.  Grapevines  planted  in  the 
chicken  runs  and  trained  to  the  fence  afford 
shade  to  poultry;  and  also  fruit  to  the  farmer  in 
autumn.  The  vmes  should  be  trained  high  up. 
Eggs  should  be  gathered  daily  and  stored  in  a 
dry  place,  not  a  cellar.  Fifty  degrees  is  a  safe 
temperature.  It  repays  the  farmer  to  properly 
care  for  the  eggs  and  not  permit  them  to  remain 
longer  than  a  day  in  the  nest.  Never  use  ashrs 
or  lime  to  mix  with  hen  manure.  If  either  is 
used— away  goes  the  ammonia.  It  will  pay  to 
shelter  the  manure.  There  are  people  who  make 
poultry  pay  largely  and  others  who  do  not.  The 
Langshau  is  in  every  way  useful.  It  is  my  pre- 
ference for  utility.— Am.  Agriculturist. 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 


October, 


Correepondcnte  art  urged  to  antioipate  tfu  aeaaon  fn  pre 
aentinp  qutstiona.  To  aak.  for  instance,  on  April  lb  or  2Xi 
tehit  Peaa  had  beat  be  sown,  could  brino  no  anawer  in 
the  May  iaaue,  and  none  before  June,  iphen  the  answer 
would  be  unaeaaonable.  Questiona  received  before  the  I2(n 
of  any  month  atand  a  good  chance  of  being  anaipered  in  the 
ne:ei  paper.  Not  more  than  three  queationa  ahould  be  sent 
at  ont  time.  Anaicera  to  tiuestiona  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  Implcmenta.  etc.,  offered  by  different 
deaiera  must  notoc  earpected.  Neither  can  we  promiae  to 
comply  with  the  requeat  aometimea  made  to  "please  answer 
by  mail."  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following. 

Replica  to  Inquiries  are  earnestly  requeated  from  our 
readers.  In  anawering  such  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.010.  Winter  Protection  for  Strawberry  Beds, 
Will  brush  cut  from  ordinary  forest  trees  when  placed 
over  the  beds  be  ample?— VVarner. 

2.011.  Sweet  Peas  and  Carnations  Under  Glass. 
Can  they  be  grown  In  an  ordinary  vegetable  forcing 
hou3e?  Am  offered  Sl.m)  per  100  flowers  In  winter. 
Lettuce  would  bring  me  24  to  30  cents  per  dozen.  How 
would  Carnations  do?— G.  A..  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

2.012.  Keeping  Onions  Over  Winter.  What  is  the 
simplest  and  safest  plan?- R.  S. 

2,C:13.  Planting  Rhubarb.  When  should  it  be  done^ 
in  spring  or  tall?— L.  C.  E.,  Dansville.  III. 

2.014.  Maple  Leaf  Grail.  What  causes  the  small  ex- 
crescences on  Maple  leaf  sent  you?  Do  they  Indicate 
serious  trouble?— W.  B.  S. 

2.015.  Seed  ol  Maiden  Hair  Fern  Tree  (Ginkgo). 
Where  can  it  be  obtained?— E.  G.  H.,  Md. 

2.016.  Mushroom  Growing.  Would  It  be  profltable 
for  one  who  has  bulldlOKs  such  as  Celery  cellars?  Is 
there  a  steady  demand?  What  are  the  drawbacks  to  the 
business?-  -C.  F.  B  ,  Poughkeepsie,  iV.  F. 

2.017.  Alpine  Bush  Strawberry,  Where  can  plants 
be  bought  in  quantlty?-W.  B.,  Ark. 

2.018.  Market  for  Caraway  Seed.  With  good  facil- 
ities for  growing  It  In  quantity,  where  can  I  find  a 
market  and  what  is  the  usual  price?— J.  B.  B.,  Nev. 

2.019.  Fungous  Diseases  of  Spinach.  Crop  usually 
badly  affected.    What  can  be  done?— Jekseyman. 

2.020.  Canadian  Tariti  on  Fruits  and  Trees.  Has 
Canada  an  Import  tax  on  these  articles?  If  so,  how 
much?— W.  N.  Y.  Fruit  Grower. 

2.021.  Dandelions  for  Greens.  When  should  It  be 

filanted,  and  if  grown,  can  we  prevent  it  from  becom- 
Dg  troublesome  as  a  weed?— G,  M.  A.,  Cot. 

2.022.  Callas  and  Amaryllis  Propagation.  What 
are  the  best  methods? 

2.023.  Quinces  for  Market.  Would  it  pay  me  to  set 
an  orchard  of  say  500  trees?  How  long  until  they  will 
bear?  Is  there  a  ready  market  for  them?— W.  N.  B., 
TuUy.  N.  r. 

2.024.  Propagating  Stephanotis  Floribnnda.  How 
is  It  done?  If  by  cuttings,  how  long  time  required  for 
rooting?- C.  S. 

2.025.  Grape  Vine  Tomato  Gall.  I  found  Grape 
leaves  disfigured  bj'  excrescences,  which  contain  small 
ninklsh  grubs.  What  are  they  and  how  prevented?— 
H.  L.  F.  &  Son,  Mass. 

2,020.    Orandall  Currant.  Is  this  really  a  good  fruit? 

2,027.  Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry.  Has  it  really 
tree  form  as  claimed  by  the  Introducer?— A  Reader. 

2,02^.  Buckwheat  Straw  as  Mulch  for  Strawber- 
ries.   Would  you  recommeud  Its  use?-H.  A.  C„  ?^.  ¥. 

2.029.  Storing  Cabbage  for  Winter.  Please  give 
some  simple  and  sale  methods.— C.  A.  B. 

2,0:i'.  Cutting  Back  Clematises.  Is  this  advisable, 
and  when  should  It  be  done?- Erwin. 

2,0:JI.  Beacher  Berry  Baskets.  Are  the  round  half- 
pint  baskets  asuperlor  package  for  Rapberrles?  Where 
can  they  be  bought?~J.  H.,  mi^a. 

2.0:i2.  Plants  for  Cold  Greenhouse,  I  have  a  cold 
greenhouse  18  by  12  feet,  .south  aud  west  exposure. 
Would  like  to  grow  three  Roses,  two  Grapes,  and  an 
a.ssortment  of  pot  plants  to  last  till  December,  plants 
to  be  wintered  in  cellar  and  returned  to  greenhouse  In 
March.  Please  give  list  of  suitable  plants,  shrubs,  etc. 
J.  K.,  Hamilton. 

2,03:1.    Making  Vinegar  and  Keeping  Cider  Sweet- 
Please  give  rccipes.—J.  K.,  Tcran. 
2,031,    Wintering  Sweet  Potatoes.    How  best  done? 

—AMATEUR. 

2,0;i5.  Grape  Vines  Remaining  Barren,  A  number 
of  my  five  year  old  vines  bloom  freely  ever>  year,  but 
refuse  lo  bear,    what  can  be  done?— W.  N.  s,  O. 

2,0;Hi.  C.irbon.ttp  of  Copper.  Could  not  experlmeut 
with  It,  simply  b9oause  no  druggist  seems  to  keep  It  In 
store.    Where  c  )n  It  be  hati?— Experimenter. 

2.037.  Draininz  in  Quicksand.  Tiles  fill  up.  How 
preveuteti?— <->Li»  Sub. 

2,0,38.  Management  of  Hydrangeas.  IMease  tell 
what  general  treatment  they  require,  how  pruned, 
etc.?-H..S.  T.,.V.  Y. 

2,0.39.  Mandarin  Ducks.  Can  you  give  address  of 
breeder?— H.  B.,  I'a. 

2,(hlO.  Book  on  General  Gardening  and  Fruit 
Growing.  What  da  you  recommeud  us  best  for  the 
novice?— 10.  E.  D..  Alabama. 

2.011.  Strawberries  After  Strawberries.  How  long 
can  they  be  grown  on  same  land  with  profit?- North- 
ern Strawberry  Grower. 


2,042  Best  Strawberries  for  Canada.  Which  are 
best  for  this  section,  and  were  can  I  get  them?— W.  B., 
AssA,  Can. 

2.043.  Fitzwater  Pear.  What  Isyour  opinion  of  this 
frun?-H.  A.  .1.,  Yatea  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.044.  Smoke  vs.  Frost.  Has  smoke  proved  a  prac- 
tical means  of  protecting  garden  and  fruit  crops  from 
Injury  by  early  fall  frosts?— C.  J.,  Ind. 

2.045.  Remedy  for  Verbena  Rust.  My  Verbenas 
last  year  were  badly  affected.  What  can  I  do  to  pre- 
vent recurrence  of  the  trouble?- R.  S.  T.,  N.  Y. 

2,016.  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Rose.  Please  give 
Information  about  cause  and  cure — s  T.,  City. 

2.047.  Sourkront  Making.  Please  give  recipe.— 
Pcckskill,  N.  r. 

2.048.  Pond  Muck  as  Fertilizer.  How  It  it  used 
most  economically?- H.  O.  N..  Ind. 

2.049.  Harvesting  Beans.  How  done  In  simplest 
and  cheapest  way?— Planter,  N.  Y. 

1.050.  Pruning  Roses.  When  should  the  old  wood 
be  cut  out  of  the  out-door  Roses?— Constant  Sub., 
W.  Va. 

2.051.  Bisulphide  oi  Lime.  Has  It  proved  to  be  a 
reliable  antiseptic  and  deodorizer?— Amateur. 

2.052.  Trees  Around  Dwelling.  Is  the  dense  shade 
of  trees  around  the  dwelling  house  Injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inmates?— G.  S.  T..  Ohio. 

2.053.  Castor  Beans  ior  Profit.  Which  species 
should  be  planted,  Palma  Christ  or  Reclnus  communis? 
What  smallest  quantltj'  should  be  shipped  with  profit? 
Which  Is  my  best  and  nearest  market?— H.C.  Cliayes 
Co.,  Tex. 

REPLIES    TO    INQUIRIES. 

1,937.  Treatment  of  Ferenoials  after  Bloom- 
ing. Perennials  must  not  be  cut  down  after 
blooming;  if  so  they  will  be  destroyed.  The 
best  way  is  to  plant  them  in  side  beds  where 
they  will  be  no  nuisance  i  and  do  not  give  such 
plants  as  Columbines  the  most  prominent  place 
in  the  garden  as  many  are  in  the  habit  of  doing. 

1 916.  Liquid  Manure  for  Chrysanthemums, 
Give  liquid  manure  by  all  means,  especially  if 
they  are  in  pots.  It  will  improve  the  bloom  both 
in  size  and  strength.  The  surest  method  of  ob- 
taining large  blocms  is  to  pinch  out  all  the  buds 
but  one  or  two  on  a  stem.  In  this  manner  the 
large  flowers  at  exhibitions  are  obtained.— H.C.T. 

1,942.— Snbstitute  for  Glass  in  Hot-bed  Making. 

Do  not  use  any  substitute.  Cloths  are  sometimes 
used,  but  glass  is  much  more  satisfactory,  es- 
pecially to  amateurs  — H.  C.  T. 

1.929.  Flan  for  Cold  Fit.  I  kept  tender  plants 
through  all  the  coldest  weather  in  a  common 
sash-covered  cold  pit  two  feet  deep,  packed  in 
with  leaves,  and  covered  with  a  mat  of  burlap 
and  heavy  packing-paper  halt  inch  thick,  and  a 
shutter  to  fit.  Keep  closed  during  severe 
weather,  give  all  the  sun  and  air  you  can.  Ther- 
mometer once  marked  four  below  zero  outside 
while  in  the  pit  it  marked  thirty-eight.  A 
further  preventative  would  be  to  cover  the  pit 
at  night  with  snow.— H.  0.  T. 

l,9ei.  Tea  Roses  in  Texas.  They  should  make 
luxuriant  growth  and  give  the  greatest  satisfac- 
tion where  you  live.— H.  C.  T. 

1,964.  Eradicating  Fnrslane.  Your  garden 
will  never  be  free  from  Purslane  so  long  as  you 
allow  any  of  it  to  seed.  Frequent  cultivation 
alone  will  conquer  the  enemy.— H.  I'.  T. 

1,967.  Weeds  in  Gravel  Walks.  A  \igorous 
use  of  the  shuflle  hoe  with  plenty  of  muscle 
behind  it  will  be  the  most  effectual  remedy  in 
the  end,  and  will  keep  your  paths  clean.— H.C.T. 

1,949.  Canning  Green  Corn.  Our  people  can 
green  Corn  very  successfully  by  the  following 
method.  The  Corn  is  carefully  cleaned  and  cut 
from  the  cobs,  then  i)ressed  into  the  cans  with  a 
Potato  masher  as  firmly  as  possible,  so  that  the 
,|uice  will  rise  on  top.  The  cans  are  partially 
sealed,  and  placed  in  boiling  water  four  hours. 
Afterwards  seal  permanently.  Be  careful  to 
place  somethinsT  in  the  bottom  of  the  boiler  to 
keep  the  cans  from  breaking.— L.  .1.  Farmer. 

2,ni4.  Maple  Leaf  Gall.  The  excrescences 
upon  the  Jlaple  leaf  arc  produced  by  a  very 
minute  mite  {PhyUipta  ifliwiripcs  Hhiincr).  The 
galls  produced  by  this  mite  are  of  common 
occurrence  on  the  Maple  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and,  except  for  the  disfiguring  of  the 
foliage,  little  damage  results  from  their  presence. 
Similar  gulls  produced  by  closely  allied  mites 
occur  on  many  other  forest  and  shade  trees  such 
as  the  liass.  Ash,  etc  ,  and  on  fruit  trees  such  us 
the  Plum  and  Pear.  No  iraportimt  e.\|ieriraents 
have  been  iniido  looking  to  the  extermination  of 
these  mites,  and  on  account  of  their  great  abun- 
dance, and  the  protection  afforded  by  their  galls, 
operations  against  them  would  be  difficult. —C. 
r..  Marlott,  Acting  Entomologist,  Dept.Agi'turc. 

2,024.  Fropagating  Stephanotis  Floribunda. 
This  beautiful  stove  plant,  which  produces  its 
fragrant,  pure  white  Howers  in  great  abundance, 
succeeds  best  in  turfy  loam,  and  may  be  in- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  previous  year's 
growth,  inserted  singly  in  pots,  in  spring,  and 
placed  in  close  frame  with  a  temperature  of  60°. 


2.017.  Alpine  Bush  Strawberry.  Plants  are 
offered  for  sale  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  of  Koches- 
ter,  N.  Y.  Of  course  we  would  hardly  advise 
anyone  to  plant  large  quantities  of  them,  unless 
the  grower  can  afford  to  make  experiments  on  a 
large  scale,  or  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  life 
even  if  they  come  high— (J.  R. 

2.018.  Market  for  Caraway  Seeds.    Caraway  is 

a  plant  of  easy  cultivation,  while  the  demand 
for  the  seed  is  limited.  We  hope  one  or  the 
other  of  our  readers  can  give  the  desired  infor- 
mation about  market  and  price. 

2,020.    Canadian  Tariff  on  Fruits  and  Trees, 

On  the  first  of  April  last  the  Canadian  authorities 
adopted  the  following  tariff  schedule  :  Apples— 
40  cents  per  bushel ;  formerly  free.  Straw- 
berries, Goosberries,  Raspberries  and  Black- 
berries—3  cents  per  pound ;  formerly  free. 
Cherries  and  Currants— 1  cent  per  quart.  Cran- 
berries, Quinces  and  Plums— 30  cente  iier  bushel. 
Peaches- 1  cent  per  pound ;  formerly  free. 
Grapes— 1  cent  per  pound.  Dried  Apples— 2 
cents  per  pound.  Other  fruits — 1  cent  per  pound. 
A  duty  was  also  imposed  on  nursery  stock,  as 
follows :  Apple  trees,  2  cents  each  ;  Peach,  Pear 
and  Cherry  trees,  4  cents  each  ;  Plum  trees,  5 
cents;  Quince  trees,  3Ji  cents;  seedling  stock 
tor  grafting,  10  cents;  Grape  vines  costing  10 
cents  and  less,  3  cents  each ;  Blackberry  and 
Raspberry  bushes,  1  cent  each ;  Rose  bushes  5 
cents  each. 

2.019.  Fungus  Diseases  of  Spinach.  It  is  plain 
that  Spinach,  Lettuce  and  other  plants,  the 
leaves  of  which  are  eaten,  cannot  be  treated  in 
the  same  way  as  we  would  treat  Potatoes,  fruit 
trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  for  fungous  diseases.  The 
Spinach  grower  must,  therefore,  says  a  recent 
bulletin  of  the  New  Jersey  experiment  station, 
turn  his  attention  to  the  soil,  and  seek  to  have  it 
in  the  most  healthful  condition  for  the  growth 
of  clean  plants.  Whether  the  spores  of  the 
fungi  can  retain  their  vitality  for  a  long  or  a 
short  time  it  is  a  reasonable  precaution  to  de- 
stroy all  refuse  leaves  that  accumulate  in  the 
beds  and  the  assorting-house.  It  is  a  small 
matter  to  keep  these  leaves,  loaded  with  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  spores,  from  getting  mixed 
with  forming  a  part  of  the  soil  that  may  after- 
wards be  used  in  growing  Spinach.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  neatness,  but  of  preventing 
or  checking  the  decay.  The  worst  thing  to  do 
would  be  to  throw  the  diseased  leaves  and  refuse 
of  the  Spinach-bed  upon  the  manure  heap  that 
afterwards  is  to  furnish  the  material  for  the 
hot  bed.  It  possible,  change  the  location  of  the 
beds.  Where  the  grounds  cover  several  acres,  it 
is  possible  to  go  some  distance  away  from  the 
old  infested  beds  and  start  upon  fresh  ground. 
It  has  been  demonstrated  with  many  fungi,  as 
the  smut  of  Corn,  tinions,  etc.,  that  the  trouble 
increases  with  the  length  of  time  the  same  soil 
is  covered  with  the  same  crop.  In  other  words, 
the  soil  becomes  impregnated  with  the  spores, 
and  the  wisest  plan  to  pursue  is  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  crop  and  grow  others,  not  suscep- 
tible to  the  same  fungi,  tor  a  few  years,  until 
the  spores  in  the  soil  liie  from  lack  of  conditions 
for  growth  and  propagation  It  is  possible  that 
the  treatment  of  the  soil  with  certain  chemicals 
may  rid  it  of  the  disease  germs  that  may  be 
present.  Equal  parts  of  air-slacked  lime  and 
flower  of  sulphur  thoroughly  raked  into  the 
bed  might  be  in  large  measure  preventive.  With 
the  soil  in  the  best  condition,  it  is  possible  to 
further  use  precautions  b.v  spraying  the  plants 
when  quite  smalt;  and  the  surrounding  soil,  with 
some  fungicides  that  are  comparatively  harmless 
to  man.  For  this  purpose  hyposulphite  of 
sodium,  sulphate  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
copper  may  be  employed. 

2,023.  Quinces  for  Market.  Whether  it  would 
pay  you  to  plant  .500  Quince  trees,  is  more  than 
wc  or  any  other  party  could  tell.  Nor  could  we 
say  whether  it  would  pay  you  to  plant  Apples, 
or  Pears,  or  Peaches,  or  any  other  fruit,  large  or 
small.  All  depends  upon  circumstances.  There 
is  a  steady  market  for  Quinces,  as  there  is  for 
other  fruits.  One  of  our  neighbors  has  a  Quince 
orchardjof  10,000  trees,  and  it  is  said  he  is  making 
money.  (Quinces  are  easily  grown,  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  come  in  bearing  when 
only  a  few  years  old,  but  the  prices  are  greatly 
tiuctuating,  and  as  also  the  case  with  other  fruits, 
—sometimes  fall  far  below  the  point  where  they 
cease  to  be  profltable  to  the  grower.  The  out- 
come also  depends  on  your  soil  and  location,  on 
the  treatment  the  orchard  is  given  at  your  hands 
and  on  many  other  things. 

2,026,  Crandall  Currant.  This  has  betm  before 
the  public  fin-  a  number  of  years,  and  it  seems 
wc  should  at  last  be  able  to  come  to  a  deHnite 
understanding  concerning  its  value  as  a  fruit. 
Hut  thus  tar  the  reports  have  been  very  contra- 
dictory. Probably  the  Ci-andall  is  merely  a 
selection  from  the  Missouri  Currant,  and  cer- 
tjiinly  it  is  as  yet  far  from  uniform  in  size.  Ac- 
cording to  individual  taste,  the  flavor  is  pro- 
noiuiced  good  by  some,  and  iiiferior  by  others. 
It  may  even  yet  be  questioned  whether  it  will 
ever  have  any  standing  us  a  standard  market 
fruit.-G.  II. 
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3.027.  Everbearing  Tree  Blackberry.  Our 
friend  will  do  well  to  take  the  ileseriptions  of 
novelties  as  found  in  some  nurserymen's  cata- 
logues cum  gjano salts.  Some  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  general  desire  of  salesmen  to 
show  their  goods  in  the  best  possible  light,  and 
perhaps  for  their  prejudice  in  favor  of  their  own 
favorites.  Itlackberrles  as  well  as  Currants, 
(iooseberries,  Koses,  etc.,  can  be  grown  in  tree 
form,  and  one  variety  is  about  as  good  for  that 
purpose  as  any  other.  There  is  no  Ulackberry 
that  we  know  of,  which  would  assume  the  tree 
form  without  being  forced  to  do  so  by  rigid 
pruning.  Neither  is  there  an  everbearing  Black- 
berry, strictly  speaking,  although  some  varieties 
frequently  bear  a  second  crop,  and  continue  in 
bearing,  we  might  say.  from  August  until  snow 
flies.  Of  course  thislate  fruit  is  always  scatter- 
ing, and  not  of  much  account,  practically.  The 
inquirer  asks  about  some  other  novelties,  but 
we  can  only  reply  in  a  general  way.  From  the 
tone  of  his  letter  we  infer  that  he  has  freiiuently 
been  disappointed  in  the  novelties  which  he  has 
tried  on  the  strength  of  extravagant  descriptions. 
"  People  ought  not  to  advertise  anything  that  is 
not  worth  buying,"  he  says.  We  only  have  to 
say  that  the  wording  of  those  descriptions  itself 
is  usually  a  sure  indication  of  what  we  may  ex- 
pect. The  extravagant  and  often  absurd  claims 
alone  suggest  the  need  of  being  suspicious  and 
cautious. 

2.028.  Bnckwheat  Straw  as  Unlch  for  Straw- 
berries. VTe  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not 
be  excellent.  It  is  usually  free  from  weed  seeds 
and  superior  on  that  account  alone. 

2,02.5.  Orape  Vine  Tomato  Gall.  The  leaves 
and  stems  forwarded  to  this  office  are  affected 
with  the  Grape  Vine  Tomato  Gall.  Dr.  Lintner 
in  bis  fourth  report  of  the  "  Injurious  and  other 
Insects  of  the  State  of  New  York  "  describes  it 
as  a  most  variable  gall,  being  found  of  all  sorts 
of  fantastic  shapes,  from  the  single,  round, 
Granl)eiry-like  swelling  on  a  tendril,  to  the 
large  collection  of  irregular  bulbous  swellings 
on  the  stem  or  leaf-stalk;  sometimes  looking 
not  unlike  a  bunch  of  Currants  or  a  bunch  of 
Grapes,  but  more  often  like  a  collection  of  di- 
minutive Tomatoes.  This  irregular,  succulent 
swelling,  which  becomes  red  on  stouter  and 
riper  portions,  extends  not  only  along  the  stem 
and  leaf-stalks,  but  also  invades  the  leaf-ribs. 
It  contains  small  round  hollows  with  an  Orange- 
yellow  larva  in  each.  The  fly,  a  native  insect  in- 
festing our  wild  vines,  is  only  about  one  twenty- 
fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  pale  reddish  color 
and  blackish  head,  and  known  scientifically  as 
liisiopteris  vitis.  The  larva>  are  less  than  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  ( irange  yellow 
color,  and  apparently  remain  in  the  galls  but  a 
few  days;  life  history  in  this  respect  is  not  fully 
known.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  in  the 
way  of  preventing  the  trouble,  is  to  remove  the 
infested  leaves  or  portions  of  stems  as  soon  as 
galls  are  seen  on  them,  and  to  burn  them.  But 
as  the  insect  is  native,  and  can  always  have  the 
wild  vines  to  breed  on,  however  closely  it  may 
be  stamped  from  our  vineyards,  we  shall  prob- 
ably never  be  entirely  free  from  it :  on  the  other 
hand,  as  it  never  has  aT)peared  in  much  force,  it 
is  not  probable  that  it  will,  but  it  is  not  best  to 
encourage  its  increase  by  neglect.  It  has  been 
reported  from  various  parts  of  the  northern 
states,  and  is,  without  doubt,  wide  spread. 

■2,(m.  Grapevines  Bemaining  Barren.  The 
cause  is  probably  lack  of  proper  fertilization. 
The  occurrence  related  by  enquirer  is  not  an  un- 
common one.  Tliere  are  some  seedlings  and 
wild  vines,  says  (Jeo.  W.  Campbell  of  Ohio  in 
reply  to  a  similar  inquiry,  which  have  only 
staminatc  or  male  blossoms,  that  bloom  abun- 
dantly, but  bear  no  fruit.  Others,  and  some  of 
them  are  among  the  cultivated  varieties,  have 
what  are  called  "  imperfect  blossoms,"  with 
short  filaments  and  reflexed  stamens.  These 
under  favorable  circumstances,  with  pleasant 
weather  at  the  time  of  blooming,  will  often  bear 
rea.sonably  well,  with  fairly  good  clusters.  But 
if  the  weather  is  unfavoi'able,  cloudy,  cold,  and 
rainy  at  this  st?ason,  the  fertilization  is  imperfect 
and  "the  clusters  arc  loose  and  imperfect,  and 
sometimes  complete  failure  results.  Another 
cause  of  barrencss  may  be  neglect.  A  vine  left 
to  run  wild,  without  proper  training  and  prun- 
ing, growing  in  a  tangled  mass  of  small,  weak 
shoots,  will  be  very  tardy  in  coming  into  bear- 
ing, and  will  sometimes  bear  nothing  even  when 
of  mature  age,  and  a  fertile  and  perfect  variety. 

2,037.  Draining  in  Quicksand.  The  object 
may  be  accomplished  by  using  pipe  tile,  and  in- 
serting the  two  joining  ends  into  a  collar,  or 
into  another  shorter  pipe-tile,  which  they  will 
nearly  fit.  If  the  quicksand  has  a  tendency  to 
become  too  liiiuiil,  says  County  Gentleman,  the 
lit  should  be  more  close  than  in  stiffer  sand.  If 
this  tendency  is  slight,  caps  made  from  the 
broken  portions  of  the  large  pipes  may  answer, 
or  even  small  flat  stones.  Where  the  (luicksand 
is  unusually  soft  it  may  be  necessary  to  prevent 
the  pipe-tile  from  settling  or  sinking  in  it,  by 
first  laying  in  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  a  narrow 
strip  of  hard  wood  board  or  plank  on  which  to 
place  the  tile  for  its  support. 


2,034.  Wintering  Sweet  Potatoes.  Several 
methods  were  described  in  earlier  issues.  The 
following  is  practiced  by  a  grower  in  Kentucky. 
The  Potatoes  are  dug  before  frost,  left  exposed 
to  the  sun  a  day,  and  put  in  a  cool  place,  spread 
thin,  so  as  not  to  heat  or  sweat.  When  cold 
weather  comes  they  are  moved  to  the  cellar. 
The  bottom  of  box  is  covered  with  about  three 
inches  of  dust ;  on  this  a  layer  of  Potatoes  is 
placed  close  together,  but  not  so  as  to  touch 
each  other;  and  more  dust  is  put  upon  them; 
then  another  layer  of  Potatoes,  then  dust,  and 
so  until  the  box  is  nearly  full.  Then  fill  up  with 
dust.  If  the  dust  has  enough  of  pulverized 
charcoal  mixed  with  it  to  make  it  a  black  color, 
so  much  the  better.  This  seems  to  preserve 
the  Potatoes  better.  If  the  Potatoes  have  been 
handled  carefully,  dug  before  frost,  and  the 
dust  is  thoroughly  dry,  they  will  keep  through 
most  any  winter.— N.  B. 

2,03«.  Carbonate  of  Copper.  You  will  very 
rarely  find  this  drug  in  store  at  drug  stores.  We 
could  not  even  get  a  supply  in  Buffalo,  and  had 
to  order  it  from  a  wholesale  house  in  New  York 
City.  When  the  demand  for  it  becomes  general, 
there  is  no  doubt  it  will  be  kept  on  sale  in  the 
ordinary  drug  stores.  Prof.  Babcock  says  that 
carbonate  of  copper  ought  to  be  found  in  a  dry 
powder  at  any  wholesale  paint  store.  Commer- 
cially it  is  known  as  "  mineral  green"  and  should 
be  asked  for  under  that  name.  If  intended  for 
use  with  water  for  spraying  it  may  be  prepared 
by  dissolving  five  pounds  of  sulphate  of  copper 
(blue  stone)  in  two  gallons  of  water  and  pouring 
into  a  tub  containin!?  six  pounds  of  carbonate 
of  soda  (sal  soda)  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of 
water ;  this  wiU  make  a  thick  green  mud  or 
paste  which  may  be  mixed  with  more  water  to 
a  proper  consistency  for  spraying,  or  if  the  car- 
bonate of  copper  is  to  be  used  dry,  the  mixture 
is  allowed  to  settle  and  the  liquid  poured  off 
and  thrown  away.  The  sediment  is  washed  by 
adding  more  water,  settling  and  pouring  off  as 
before.  The  thick  paste  of  carbonate  of  copper 
is  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  exposure  to  the  air. 

2,021.  Dandelions  for  Greens,  The  cultivation 
of  Dandelions  is  quite  simple.  Sow  seed  in  early 
spring  in  drills  one  foot  apart  and  thin  or  trans- 
plant to  eight  or  ten  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
Cultivate  and  keep  free  from  weeds,  in  short 
manage  as  you  would  any  other  close  planted 
garden  vegetable.  Leaves  may  be  gathered  and 
used  in  fall.  The  plantation  will  continue  to 
yield  salad  and  gi-eens  material  during  the  spring 
following.  European  gardeners  often  blanch  it 
by  covering  the  plants  with  sand,  or  placing  an 
inverted  flower  pot  over  each  plant.  This  treat- 
ment improves  tenderness  and  quality.  If  prop- 
perly  handled  there  is  no  danger  of  its  becoming 
troublesome  as  a  weed.  It  is  easily  killed  by 
cutting  below  the  crown,  as  usually  done  in 
getting  the  crop,  or  by  plowing  under.  Gardens 
near  the  large  cities  are  using  Dandelions  now 
largely  in  place  of  Spinach  for  forcing  under 
glass.  The  plants  have  to  be  grown  in  open  air, 
are  planted  out  in  frames  at  approach  of  the 
cold  season,  eight  inches  apart,  and  receive  the 
same  general  treatment  as  usually  given  to 
Spinach.— G.  R. 

2,0U.  Planting  Bhnbarb.  This  may  be  done 
with  equal  success  in  fall  or  spring,  according  to 
the  convenience  of  the  grower. 

l.!i!i2.  Tuberons-rooted  Begonias.  How  prop- 
agated ?  By  cuttings  to  ]ierpetuate  particular 
varieties;  by  leaves  for  the  same  purpose,  but 
with  more  difficulty,  by  seed  for  general  pur- 
poses. The  seeds  are  exceedingly  small  but 
germinate  freely,  the  trouble,  however,  comes  in 
keeping  the  seedlings  all  alive  after  they  do 
come  up.  Raise  the  seedlings  in  spring  so  as  to 
have  a  long  season  before  you  to  grow  them  on 
in,  and  get  big  bulbs  before  winter.  The  plants 
bloom  from  seed  the  first  year. 

1,»»7.  £zochotda  grandiflora.  How  Treatedl 
Like  any  other  deciduous  garden  shrub,  it  re- 
quires no  particular  cultivation.  Plant  it  early 
in  tall  or  early  in  spring  in  well  drained,  deeply 
worked,  but  not  freshly  manured  soil,  and  plant 
firmly  and  mulch  the  ground  deep  in  summer 
with  littery  stuff  of  any  kind,  remembering  to 
keep  the  mulching  away  from  touching  the 
stem.  And  try  to  get  a  seedling  plant  rather 
than  one  raised  from  a  layer  or  other  means;  the 
seedlings  usually  are  the  best  and  firmest  rooted. 
But  bear  in  mind  that  the  Exochorda  isn't  very 
hardy,  whether  or  no  it  is  hardy  in  your  jiart  of 
the  country  you  can  only  find  out  by  experiment 
or  looking  around  among  your  neighbors. 

2,042.  Best  Strawberry  for  Canada.  K\ery 
grower  should  decide  questions  concerning  fruit 
varieties  for  himself.  The  nearest  neighbors 
also  can  give  him  safer  and  more  reliable  advice 
than  any  party  at  a  distance.  In  the  imiuirer's 
place  we  would  try  Bubach,  Warfleld,  Haver- 
land,  Crescent,  Wilson,  perhaps  Jessie  and  ^harp- 
Icss,  and  not  neglect  to  plant  enough  plants  of 
the  perfect  flowering  kind,  especially  Wilsons, 
to  secure  the  fertilization  (fructification)  of  the 
pistillates,  like  Uubach,  Warfleld,  Haverland 
and  Cresent.  Plants  can  be  bought  of  some 
near  grower,  or  any  reliable  advertising  nursery- 
man. 


I.iiWi.  Golden  Elder  Leaves  Dying.  They 
always  do  after  mid-summer,  no  matter  whether 
the  weather  be  hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry.  There  is 
no  complete  remedy.  But  a  partial  one  is  to 
plant  in  well-drained,  somewhat  moist  land, 
shaded  from  the  south  and  west,  but  especially 
from  the  south-west.  Warm  sunshine  immedi- 
ately succeeding  wet,  dull  or  muggy  weather 
most  always  scalds  the  leaves,  and  the  warmer 
the  weather  the  greater  the  scalding.  The  vari- 
egated Box  Elder,  the  Golden-leaved  Philadel- 
phus  and  several  other  colored-leaved  shrubs 
suffer  in  the  same  way,  and  for  this  reason  have 
fallen  into  much  disfavor.— Wm.  F. 

2,043.  Fitzwater  Fear,  A  basket  of  this  fruit 
was  received  at  this  office  in  November  last. 
We  found  it  of  medium  size  ;  abovate,  obtuse 
pyriform :  bright  golden  yellow  on  greenish 
ground  with  numerous  small  brownish  dots  or 
specks  over  the  the  whole  surface,  and  sprinkled 
with  russet ;  stem  nearly  an  inch  long,  calyx 
open.  Quality  very  good ;  flesh  juicy,  melting, 
aromatic.  On  the  whole  it  has  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  Lawrence,  so  much  so.  indeed,  that 
we  have  heard  nurserymen  assert  the  two  Pears 
were  one  and  the  same. 

2.048.  Pond  Hnck' for  Fertilizer.  If  rightly 
handled,  this  is  valuable  material,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  large  percentage  of  nitrogen  it 
contains,  but  also  for  its  carbon,  which  is  so 
greatly  needed  on  many  of  our  run-down  soils. 
Of  course  the  nitrogen  is  not  immediately  avail- 
able, but  can  be  made  so  by  composting,  and  will 
become  so  in  time  anyway.  The  decaying 
vegetable  matter  of  which  muck  mostly  consists, 
is  a  help  to  both  thin  sandy  soils,  and  stiff  clay. 
It  makes  the  one  more  retentive  and  the  other 
more  porous  and  open.  Whenever  you  have  a 
chance,  dig  and  throw  out  the  muck  where  it 
will  be  exposed  to  the  air,  and  dry  out.  Then 
use  it  in  the  stables,  and  compost  it  with  stable 
manure.  Put  it  a  foot  deep  under  the  animals 
in  the  stalls.  It  is  splendid  as  an  absorber  of 
liquid  manures.  In  short  by  the  free  use  of  dry 
pond  muck  you  can  double  or  treble  the  size  and 
value  of  your  manure  heap. 

2.049.  Harvesting  Beans.  The  gathering  in 
Western  New  York  is  generally  done  by  means  of 
a  machine  mounted  on  wheels  like  a  wheel  culti- 
vator. It  is  made  to  straddle  two  rows,  says  D. 
A.  Barker  in  Tribune,  has  two  steel  blades  per- 
haps four  feet  long,  that  cut  off  the  roots  just 
under  the  surface,  and  are  set  to  run  the  two 
rows  together  ready  to  handle  with  a  light  steel 
Barley-fork.  When  ground  is  soft.  Beans  can  be 
pulled  by  hand  and  set,  roots  up,  two  rows  to- 
gether. They  need  to  be  moved  on  to  fresh 
ground  after  every  rain  that  wets  much,  to  keep 
them  from  getting  stained.  Machines  to  thresh 
Beans  are  much  like  a  Wheat  separator,  but  if 
one  raises  Beans  where  there  are  no  Bean  ma- 
chines they  can  be  trod  out  by  horses  very  well. 
In  cleaning  up  in  a  fanning-mill  one  should  have 
zinc  sieves  to  fit  the  kind  of  Beans  to  clean. 
The  top  sieve  should  let  the  Beans  through  and 
take  all  dirt  and  pods  over,  and  the  second 
should  let  everything  smaller  than  (the  Beans 
through  into  the  chess-bo.x,  and  let  the  clean 
Beans  down  in  front  of  the  mill. 

1,048.  Long  Standing  Sammer  Spinach,  This 
has  the  general  apF>earance  of  the  ordinary 
Round-Leaf,  but  it  holds  out  a  few  days  longer 
without  going  to  seed.  This  for  a  summer 
Spinach  is  a  decided  advantage. 

2,012.    Keeping   Onions   over   Winter.     In   a 

general  way  we  would  n<it  ad\'ise  people  to 
attempt  wintering  an  itnion  crop,  for  the  sake 
of  catching  the  big  spring  prices,  unless  they 
have  considerable  experience  in  the  matter. 
Our  inquirer  shows  by  his  inquiry  that  he  has 
not,  and  if  we  were  in  his  place,  we  would  sell 
now  and  take  the  prices  being  offered.  But  if 
bound  to  make  the  attempt  of  wintering  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  crop.hc  may  safely  follow  the 
following  directions  as  given  by  N.  E.  Farmer. 
The  essentials  tor  the  preservation  of  Onions  arc 
dryness,  ventilation,  coolness  and  freedom  from 
frost,  or  if  frozen  they  must  not  be  permitted  to 
thaw  out  and  freeze  again.  A  popular  method 
of  keeping  Onions  is  to  spread  straw  to  the  depth 
of  one  foot  or  eighteen  inches,  according  to 
climate,  upon  the  bam  floor,  scaffold  or  garret ; 
upon  this  spread  the  Onions  si.x  to  ten  inches 
deeji,  and  cover  with  two  feet  t>f  straw.  If  in 
good  cddition  and  sufficient  depth  of  co\ering 
is  used,  thi'v  will  keep  in  fine  condition  till  May. 
A  cofti  dry  cellar  of  some  outbuilding,  barn  or 
carriage  house  will  be  found  excellent  for  keep- 
ing Onions,  if  it  has  windows  tor  ventilation. 
The  cellar  of  a  dwelling  house  is  usually  too 
warm.  Many  farmers  practice  spreading  Onions 
on  scaffolds  about  six  inches  deep,  with  rfiom 
enough  between  the  boards  for  the  air  to  circu- 
late. On  approach  of  cold  weather  close  the 
doors  and  windows,  and  keep  the  temperature 
just  above  the  Ireezing  jioint.  With  proper  care 
they  can  thus  be  kept  without  freezing  at  all, 
and  will  come  out  nice  and  sound  in  the  spring. 
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1,959.  Dtpth  of  Planting  Potatoes.  Very 
many  trials  have  recently  been  made  witlr  the 
view  of  discovering  which  depth  of  planting 
usually  gives  the  best  results.  In  our  own  tests 
seeds  was  put  2,  4,  8,  8  and  10  inches  below  the 
surface.  We  found  that  the  deeper  we  planted, 
the  further  down  we  had  to  dig  after  the  crop, 
and  that  the  comparative  yields  depended  some- 
what on  the  season,  whether  wet  or  dry.  (In  the 
whole,  we  consider  four  inches  just  about  right. 
This  admits  of  the  use  of  the  smoothing  harrow 
after  planting,  and  of  level  culture.  In  moist 
heavy  soils  we  might  prefer  to  plant  only  three, 
or  even  two  inches  deep,  and  practice  the  hilling 
method. 

3.001.  Preventing  Tomato  Bot.  Of  course  it 
is  too  late  for  this  season  to  do  anything.  The 
rot  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  the  growth  ot  which 
is  favored  by  warm  moist  weather.  The  only 
thing  that  promises  Uy  give  relief  from  these 
fungus  attacks  is  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  other  copper  solutions. 

2,046.  Powdery  Mildew  of  Eose. 
This  fungus  is  closely  related  to 
the  Gooseberry  mildew,  and  has 
the  same  habit  of  growth.  The 
surfaces  of  the  affected  parts,  says 
Prof.  Scribner,  are  covered  with 
a  more  or  less  dense  web-like 
or  felt-like  growth,  consisting  of 
a  vast  number  of  very  fine  and 
delicate  slender  tubes  closely  wo- 
ven together.  On  older  leaves  this 
growth  usually  appears  as  white 
blotches;  on  young  leaves  both 
surfaces  are  often  completely 
covered.  The  diameter  of  leaf 
stalk  and  shoot  is  abnormally  in- 
creased. The  leaves  never  fully 
expand,  and  often  become  spotted 
with  purple.  Such  leaves  are  un- 
able to  perform  their  normal 
functions,  and  their  duration  is 
brief.  The  fungus  is  reproduced 
both  by  summer  and  winter  spores.  The  mil- 
dew is  most  troublesome  when  appearing  in  the 
greenhouse.  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  thinks  that 
the  disease  may  be  brought  on  (1)  by  exposure 
of  the  plants  to  draughts  of  extreme  cold  air 
when  growing  rapidly;  (2)  by  high  temperature 
when  kept  up  both  day  and  night;  (3)  by  water- 
ing or  syringing  just  before  night;  (4)  by  too 
little  water;  (5)  by  extreme  dryness;  («)  by  poor 
drainage;  (7)  by  a  deficiency  of  plant  food.  Sul- 
phur in  a  temperature  of  70  to  90  degrees  V.  gives 
off  fumes  which  are  destructive  to  vegetable 
life,  and  will  kill  the  fungus,  but  we  must  take 
care,  else  by  a  too  liberal  use  of  the  sulphur  in  a 
warm  atmosphere,  especially  during  the  hot  days 
of  summer,  the  bushes  may  be  defoliated  and 
killed.  In  greenhouses,  or  other  inclosed  spaces, 
the  fumes  of  sulphur  may  be  forced  off  by  heat- 
ing brimstone  in  any  convenient  receptacle,  al- 
lowing the  vapor  to  fill  the  room  until  there  is  a 
preceptible  odor  of  sulphur  throughout.  Due 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  brimstone  does  not 
take  fire.  The  liver  of  sulphur  (sulphuret  of  po- 
tassium) in  solution,  H  to  !^  ounce  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  is  an  excellent  remedy  for  this  Rose 
mildew,  being  readily  applied  with  any  ordinary 
sprayer. 

2,033.  Making  Vinegar  and  Keeping  Cider 
Sweet.  Vinegar  making  is  easy  enough  if  you 
have  good  cider  and  patience.  Keep  the  barrel 
in  a  warm  place  filled  up  to  the  bung,  and  re- 
filling as  needed.  When  done  working,  draw  off 
into  an  old  vinegar  barrel,  filling  it  not  over  two- 
thirds  full.  Keep  the  bung  hole  covered  with  a 
piece  of  screen  to  exclude  vinegar  flies.  If  kept 
in  a  warm  place,  it  may  make  good  strong  vine- 
gar in  less  than  six  months'  time.  In  an  ordinary 
cellar  it  will  take  longer.  We  know  of  no  drug 
that  could  be  used  with  safety,  which  will  keep 
cider  perfectly  sweet.  Salicilic  acid  one  or  two 
ounces  to  the  barrel,  is  sometimes  used  and  rec- 
ommended, but  we  would  not  care  to  use  "sweet 
cider  "  thus  doctored  as  a  beverage.  A  pound 
of  mustard  seed  put  in  a  barrel  of  cider,  will 
keep  it  in  tolerably  fair  condition  as  long  as  kept 
bunged  up  tight,  and  not  disturljed  otherwise. 
The  only  practical  way  of  keeping  cider  per- 
fectly sweet  is  by  putting  it  in  bottles,  heating 
them  and  their  contents  to  near  the.boiling  point 
and  then  sealing  up  air-tight. 

2,045.  Bemedy  for  Verbena  Bnst.  Rust  is  in- 
vited by  an  enfeebled  condition  of  the  plants 
and  that  the  way  to  prevent  therefore  is  to  pro- 
mote vigorous  growth.  In  our  experience  with 
this  plant  on  a  large  scale,  we  have  never  been 
sei'iously  troubled  with  this  ailment.  The  course 
of  culture  pursued  has  been  as  follows.  The 
stock  has  been  propagated  in  the  latter  part  of 
Sept.  from  virgin  succulent  growth  obtained 
from  out-door  plants.  After  rooting,  the  plants 
have  been  grown  in  a  low  house,  in  a  tempera- 
ture ranging  from  45  to  55  degrees  at  night, 
keeping  them  abundantly  aired  and  well  watered 
at  all  times.  If  signs  of  rust  appeared  such 
plants  were  thrown  out ;  if  mildew,  Hower  of 
sulphur  was  applied  after  a  watering,  keeping 


the  house  close  for  several  hours.  Although  air 
was  provided  very  freely  almost  every  day  in 
the  winter,  yet  pains  were  taken  not  to  have  a 
stray  draught  of  cold  sweep  over  the  young 
plants.  By  this  course  we  have  always  secured 
an  abundance  of  cuttings  for  propagation  from 
fall-struck  plants  by  the  February  following 
and  the  plants  from  these  were  in  the  healthlst 
condition  possible. 

2,044.  Smoke  vs.  Frost,  This  matter  is  hardly 
out  of  the  experimental  stage,  and  the  outlook 
for  a  general  adoption  of  the  practice  of  fighting 
frost  by  smoke  is  not  very  promising.  In  a  clear, 
still  night.  Just  when  frost  can  be  expected  to  do 
harm,  the  smoke  refuses  to  spread  over  the  land 
as  a  blanket,  but  prefers  to  go  perpendicularly 
upwards  and  be  lost  without  leaving  much 
benefit.  Unreliability  of  the  remedy  will  pre- 
vent people  from  exerting  themselves  very 
much  in  order  to  fight  a  threatened  but  uncer- 
tain danger.    In  many  cases,  however,  the  bad 


CELERIAC,  COMMON  AND  APPLE-SH»PED. 

effects  of  a  frost  ma.v  be  prevented,  wholly  or 
partially,  by  means  of  burning  heaps  of  green 
brush,  rotten  wood,  and  rubbish  of  all  sorts,  or 
still  better  of  a  mixture  of  moist  sawdust  and 
tar.  The  contrivance  for  erecting  a  steady 
dense  smoke,  as  described  and  illustrated  in  last 
volume  of  Popular  Gardening,  consists  of  a 
simple  wire  frame  holding  a  perforated  pan  with 
coal  tar  that  is  dripping  down  slowly  into  a 
charcoal  fire  below.  A  number  of  these  smoke 
producers  are  stationed  at  regular  intervals  on 
the  windward  side  of  the  area  to  be  protected. 


The  Turnip-Rooted  Celery. 

Celeriac,  as  the  Turnip-rooted  Celery  Is 
usually  called,  is  quite  popular  among  old 
country  people,  especially  Germans,  but  not 
generally  grown  and  appreciated  in  Ameri- 
can home  gardens.  This  may  be  due  to  its 
somewhat  peculiar  flavor  to  which  one  has 
to  become  accustomed  before  one  can  gel 
very  fond  of  it.  We  consider  the  bulb  when 
boiled  most  excellent  for  mixing  with  salads, 
or  for  flavoring  soups;  and  the  tops  may 
also  be  used  as  soup  Celery. 

Its  cultivation  is  simple  enough.  Plants 
are  started  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  com- 
mon Celery,  either  in  cold  frames  or  in  open 
ground,  and  planted  out  as  a  second  crop, 
in  rows  about  18  inches  apart,  with  10  or  12 
inches  space  between  the  plants.  The 
ground  should  be  rich,  moist  and  mellow, 
and  well-prepared.  If  the  preceding  early 
crop  was  heavily  manured,  little  if  anyaddi- 
tional  fertilizer  will  be  required. 

After-cultivation  is  much  the  same  as 
practiced  by  good  gardeners  for  other  varie- 
ties of  Celery,  and  consists  chiefly  of  frequent 
and  thorough  hoeing  to  keep  the  ground 
loose  and  active.  Earthing  up  is  not  re- 
quired. The  crop  can  be  gathered  in  late 
fall,  topped  like  Beets  or  Carrots  and  other- 
wise treated  and  stored  like  these  root  crops. 

The  common  variety,  shown  at  the  left  of 
illustration,  has  been  the  only  one  in  culti- 
vation in  America;  although  French  and 
German  seedsmen  catalogue  quite  a  number 
of  varieties.  Among  them  we  have  Large 
Early  Erfurt,  Large  Smooth  Paris,  New  Ap- 
ple-Shaped and  I^arge  Smooth  Prague.  The 
New  Apple-Shaped  is  shown  at  the  right  of 
illustration.  It  was  introduced  by  Messrs. 
Vilmorin  &  Co.,  of  Paris,  several  years  ago. 
We  have  never  been  able  to  grow  as  fine 


bulbs  as  those  pictured.  This  year  we  are 
trying  the  Large  Smooth  Prague.  Altogether 
we  would  not  consider  the  garden  complete 
without  one  or  the  other  of  these  varieties  of 
Turnip- rooted  Celery. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and 
Heating. 

Experimental  forcinghouses  have  recently 
been  put  up  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  The  description  given 
by  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft,  in  Bulletin  No.  63,  is 
of  especial  interest,  as  the  experimental 
feature,  so  far  as  possible,  had  been  kept  in 
view  even  as  to  construction  and  heating. 

The  style  of  houses  selected,  says  Prof. 
Taft,  was  the  common  even  span,  the  two 
houses  being  placed  side  by  side,  with  a 
wall  in  common.  They  ex- 
tend north  and  south,  with  a 
building  at  the  north  end,  30 
x  25  feet,  to  be  used  for  pot- 
ting and  similar  work,  and  in 
the  basement  of  which  the 
heaters  are  situated. 

The  greatest  defects  in  the 
ordinary  forcing  house,  are, 
that  there  is  too  much  wood 
in  the  roof  in  the  shape  of 
rafter  and  sash  bars,  and  that 
suflicient  care  is  not  taken  to 
so  erect  them  that  they  will 
not  rot,  or  the  walls,  if  brick, 
be  broken  apart  by  frost. 

The  side  and  end  walls  are 

of  cement  below  ground,  and 

of   wood    above  the  surface. 

Thisarrangement  should  give 

a  warm  and  lasting  wall. 

The  location  selected  is  level,  and  an  ex- 
cavation 50x40  feet  by  one  foot  in  depth  was 
made  for  the  house. 

Upon  a  footing  course  six  inches  thick,  a 
wall  of  cement  (grout)  two  feet  high  and 
one  foot  thick  was  laid,  as  shown  in  the  sec- 
tion of  wall.  The  excavated  soU  was  used 
for  grading  against  this  on  the  outside  and 
the  grade  was  brought  to  the  top  of  the 
cement.  If  properly  built  they  will  do  ser- 
vice for  a  long  time. 

On  this  wall  a  2x5  inch  plank  is  fastened 
by  means  of  anchor  bolts  set  in  theconcrete, 
and  on  this  a  hollow  wooden  wall  two  feet 
high  and  nine  inches  thick,  consisting  of 
two  by  six  inch  studs,  with  building  paper 
and  matched  ceiling  inside,  and  sheathing, 
building  paper  and  siding  outside.  The  side 
gutters  were  formed  of  two  by  ten  inch 
planks  with  narrow  strips  naQed  on  to  form 
the  sides.  This  costs  less  than  a  gutter 
made  from  one  piece,  and  is  fully  as  satis- 
factory. The  gutter  between  thejhouses  re- 
quires a  twelve  inch  plank,  the  gutter  itself 
being  six  inches  in  width.  Anything  nar- 
rower would  not  be  advisable.  In  order  to 
carry  off  the  water  the  houses  were  given  a 
fall  of  two  inches  toward  the  south. 

The  roof  was  made  of  permanent  sash 
bars  one  foot  apart,  made  of  White  Pine 
and  White-wood,  eleven  feet  and  three 
inches  long  and  1^^x23^  in  cross  section. 
The  southern  Cypress  is  considered  very  de- 
sirable for  this  purpose,  but  White  Pine, 
with  all  joints  laid  in  white  lead,  and  kept 
painted  inside  and  out,  will  prove  lasting. 
It  not  properly  painted  it  will  soon  rot  out. 
A  ridge  piece  can  be  made  from  a  1)^x6 
inch  board,  and  for  supporting  this  a  row  of 
posts  made  of  P4  Inch  gas  pipe  was  used. 
These  also  serve  as  supports  for  the  main 
heating  pipes. 

When  the  sash  bars  are  more  than  eight 
feet  in  length  they  should  be  strengthened 
by  some  form  of  purlins  and  purlin  posts. 
We  used  one  inch  iron  pipe,  fastened  to  the 
middle  of  the  sash  bars,  and  supported  by 
another  pipe  of  the  same  size  running  to 
the  center  posts.  These  are  neat,  strong, 
inexpensive  and  have  the  added  qualities  of 
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shutting  off  little  light  and  not  rotting  out. 
It  was  not  possible  to  have  the  posts  fall 
vertically  as  they  would  come  in  the  middle 
of  the  walks. 

The  glass  used  for  covering  the  houses 
was  10x12  double  strength.  The  first  cost  is 
less,  and  in  case  of  breakage  the  repairs  will 
be  considerably  less  than  if  a  larger  size  is 
used.  Under  all  ordinary  circumstances  it 
will  not  be  wise  to  use  smaller  than  10x12 
glass  or  to  have  the  sash  bars  less  than  12 
inches  apart. 

A  number  of  glazing  methods  were  em- 
ployed. Two  sections  were  put  in  with 
Ga.sser's  glazing  strips  between  the  panes. 
This  is  a  strip  of  zinc  a  halt  inch  wide  and 
of  a  length  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  sash  bars.  They  are  bent  something 
like  the  letter  Z 
and  are  placed  be- 
tween the  panes 
with  one  edge 
under  the  upper 
pane  and  the  other 
e.\tending  over  the 
under  one. 

A  thin  layer  of 
lead  putty  was 
placed  between 
the  strip  and  the 
glass.  This  served 
to  cement  the 
glass  to  the  zinc, 
and  made  a  joint 
both  air  and 
water  tight. 

There  Is  no 
danger  of  the 
glass  slipping 

down,  and  crack- 
ed panes  are  less 
likely  to  drop  out 
than  when  glazed 
in  the  usual  way. 
So  far  as  the  roof 
itself  is  concerned 
it  will  be  found  a 
profitable  invest- 
ment. The  one 
drawback  is  that 
the  strips  shut  out 
some  of  the  light. 
An  equal  space 
^Yas  covered  with 

glass  butted  together.  Beginning  at  thebot- 
tom  a  pane  was  laid  and  securely  fastened. 
A  thin  layer  of  lead  putty  was  then  applied 
to  the  lower  edge  of  the  next  pane  and  this 
was  firmly  pressed  against  the  edge  of  the 
pane  below,  pushing  out  all  putty  that  was 
not  required  to  fill  the  irregularities  in  the 
edges  of  the  panes.  They  were  thus 
cemented  together  by  a  thin  film  of  white 
lead  putty,  making  in  reality  one  solid  pane 
in  each  row.  The  house  lias  now  been  in 
use  one  winter  and  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  even  a  pin  hole  through  which  water 
or  air  can  pass.  We  find  in  this  method  all 
of  the  good  points  of  the  zinc  strip  glazing, 
and  in  addition  the  cost  of  the  strip  is  saved, 
while  there  is  no  loss  of  light.  A  matter  of 
considerable  Importance  in  the  dark  season. 
The  resetting  in  case  of  breakage  can  be 
performed  fully  as  easily  as  in  any  other 
method  of  glazing.  In  either  of  these 
methods  of  glazing,  the  glass  lies  flat  on  the 
sash  bars,  and  there  is  no  place  underneath 
that  must  be  filled  with  paint  or  putty,  or 
left  open  to  allow  the  entrance  of  water  and 
the  rotting  of  the  sash  Ijars. 

On  the  remainder  of  the  house  the  glass 
was  lapped  one-eighth  of  an  inch,  and  every 
effort  was  made  to  have  the  joints  as  tight 
as  possilde.  Yet  the  roof  is  not  as  tight  as 
could  be  wished,  and  slightly  more  glass  is 
required  than  when  the  panes  are  butted. 
The  doubling  of  the  glass  at  the  lap  has 
the  eflfect  also  of  lessening  the  amount  of 
light  that  can  enter  the  house. 


An  inproved  sash  bar  and  method  of  glaz- 
ing is  shown  at  the  right  upper  corner  of 
illustration.  So  far  as  we  have  heard,  it  has 
given  general  satisfaction.  It  can  be  used 
either  with  butted  glass  or  with  Gasser's 
glazing  strip. 


so  far  as  the  grate  and  heating  surface  were 

concerned. 
The  pipes  were  arranged  as  follows  : 
In  the  steam  house,  two  l'.^  inch  pipes  are 

carried  to  a  point  two  feet  below  the  ridge. 

and  then  gradually  fall  to  the  other  end. 


The  strip  of  wood  can  be  drawn  down  I  where  they  divide,   each    supplying   three 


upon  the  glass  by  means  of  screws  or  by 
nails.  No  putty  need  be  used,  although 
paint  putty  is  often  run  on  to  fill  the  crack. 

Whatever  method  of  glazing  is  used,  the 
panes  should  fill  the  space  between  the  sash 
bars. 

Ventilators.  The  houses  are  arranged 
with  ventilators  on  each  side  of  the  rogf. 
Three  of  these  rows  of  ventilators  are  hinged 
at  the  ridge,  each  sash  being  5  feet  2  inches 
by  2  feet  2  inches.    The  other  row  consists 
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of  narrow  sash  extending  from  the  ridge  to 
the  gutter.  On  one  side  of  the  east  house 
there  are  five  of  these  sash,  each  16  inches 
by  n  feet  3  inches.  These  are  designed  to 
lift  up  by  means  of  iron  levers  so  that  they 
will  stand  from  four  to  six  inches  above  and 
parallel  to  the  line  of  the  roof.  They  will 
seldom  be  needed  during  the  winter,  but 
for  summer  ventilation  I  shall  expect  to 
find  them  very  eflicient. 

The  ridge  ventilators  are  attached  to  el- 
bow joint  fixtures  that  are  connected  with  a 
shaft  of  one  inch  gas  pipe  running  through 
the  house  just  under  the  ridge.  This  en. 
ables  us  to  raise  at  the  same  time  all  the 
ventilators  that  are  attached  to  the  shaft. 

Of  the  three  machines  tested  the  past 
winter,  namely  the  Evans,  Hippard  and 
Scollay,  all  have  worked  to  perfect  satisfac- 
tion. 

Steam  and  hot  water  heating.  The 
two  houses  being  constructed  exactly  alike, 
it  afforded  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
making  a  comparative  test  of  the  merits  of 
hot  water  and  steam,  for  the  heating  of  I 
small  greenhouses.  Small  wrought  iron 
pipes  in  the  hot  water  heated  house  instead 
of  the  four  inch  cast  iron  pipes  that  have 
been  almost  universally  used  until  the  last 
few  years. 

The  cost  of  the  pipe  is  less,  and  it  screws 
together  in  long  lengths  instead  of  being 
packed  every  nine  feet  or  less. 

The  heaters  selected  were  Furman  No  2, 
and  they  were  exactly  alike  for  both  houses,  ' 


Iji  inch  returns;  one  of  the  returns  is  be- 
neath the  center  bench,  and  the  others  are 
fastened  to  the  legs  of  the  side  benches. 
The  flow  pipes  are  supported  by  brackets 
clamped  upon  the  center  posts ;  they  are 
provided  with  globe  valves  and  with  .Jen- 
kins automatic  air  valves.  There  is  in  this 
house  400  linear  feet  of  1)4  inch  pipe  with  a 
radiating  surface  of  200  feet.  This  gives 
one  foot  of  radiating  surface  to  31  cubic 
feet  of  space,  and  one  to  .53-2  square  feet  Of 
glass. 

The  hot-water 
house  has  two  flow 
pipes  of  the  same 
size  and  similar  in 
arrangement  to 
those  in  the  steam 
house,  each  of 
which  supplies  a 
\li  inch  return 
pipe  located  be- 
neath the  center 
bench. 

In         addition, 
there    are   two   2 
nch     fiow     pipes 
IV' 1^  .^VnJ  ^^^^ of  which sup- 
rv'Qv::^    piles  two  1»^  inch 
■^"  "       returns.        These 

are  all  located  on 
the  legs  of  the  side 
benches.  In  both 
houses  the  pipes 
rise  to  their  high- 
est point  as  soon 
as  they  leave  the 
heater,  and  de- 
scend uniformly 
from  that  point. 

The  hot  house 
contains  400  lineal 
feet  of  1}<  inch 
pipe  and  100  feet 
of  2  inch,  with  275 
sq.  feet  of  radia- 
ting surface,  be- 
ing one  to  253^  cubic  feet  of  space,  or  to  4 
square  feet  of  glass. 

In  summing  up  the  result,  Prof.  Taft  says 
that  the  test  thus  far  made  indicate  that  hot 
water  heating  is  both  more  economical  and 
more  satisfactory  than  steam  heating  for 
small  greenhouses.  The  use  of  small 
wrought-iron  pipes  from  1)^  to  2  inches  in 
diameter,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house 
(a  smaller  size  even  might  be  preferable  for 
the  returns  in  a  small  house),  will  be  found 
desirable.  For  most  purposes  the  combined 
overhead  and  under  bench  system  seems 
better  suited,  than  to  have  the  pipes  either 
all  overhead  or  under  the  benches. 

Prof  .Taft  gives  us  the  following  additional 
information  : 

Cost.  The  cost  of  the  two  houses,  com- 
plete with  heating  and  ventilating  appar- 
atus all  told  was  -J^OOO  The  heaters  cost 
$120  each,  and  the  pipes,  valves  and  other 
fixtures,  and  labor  in  setting  up,  made  the 
cost  of  the  heating  apparatus  in  both  houses 
about  -*4.50.  One  large  heater  would  have 
answered  for  both  houses,  and  had  this  been 
used  instead  of  two  small  ones,  a  saving  of 
nearly  fifty  dollars  would  have  been  made 
in  the  cost  of  the  heating  plant.  The  cost 
of  the  iron  posts,  pipe  purlins,  braces,  etc., 
for  both  houses,  and  labor  of  putting  up, 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  f50.  and  the  ventila- 
ting apparatus  something  over  $T5.  The 
glass  was  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

The  story-and-a-half  work  room  is  much 
larger  than  would  be  needed  in  an  ordinary 
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commercial  establishment,  and  no  account 
is  made  of  it  in  the  above  estimate. 

During  the  winter,  about  six  tons  of  coal 
was  required  by  the  water  heater  to  main- 
tain the  inside  temperature  at  night  at  55°. 

When  we  consider  the  durability  of  the 
houses  and  the  efficiency  of  its  different 
parts,  few  it  any  changes  suggest  them- 
selves. The  cement  wall  between  the 
houses  might  be  done  away  with,  and  a 
cheaper  method  of  ventilating  could  be 
used  that  might  answer  equally  well. 


Why  This  General  Failure  of  the 
Tree  Fruits? 

Unsatisfactary  and  annoying  as  the  fact 
is,  that  the  present  fruit  crop  is  the  smallest 
the  country  has  grown  in  many  years,  it 
will  be  interesting,  nevertheless,  to  look 
into  the  causes  of  this  calamity.  Prof.  L. 
H.  Bailey,  Horticulturist  of  the  Cornell 
University  Experiment  Station,  gives  his 
views  as  to  the  whys  and  wherefores  in 
Bulletin  XIV,  issued  by  that  institution, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  that  the  promise 
of  fruit  was  never  better  in  Western  New 
York  than  last  spring.  Yet  the  Apple  crop 
is  almost  a  total  failure,  Peaches  and  Plums 
are  few.  Pears  are  probably  less  than  half  a 
crop,  and  Quinces  range  from  small  to  fair 
crops  in  various  sections.  Raspberries  and 
Blackberries  have  yielded  indifferently. 
Only  the  Strawberry  and  Grape  crops  are 
satisfactory. 

The  spring  was  exceedingly  wet,  and 
mostly  cool.  When  the  orchards  were  in 
bloom  unusually  heavy  rains  fell.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  blossoms  withered  and  fell, 
and  the  leaves  of  Apples,  Pears  and  Quinces 
began  to  blight.  The  rains  were  succeded 
by  drouth,  which,  in  some  sections,  became 
severe.  During  the  early  part  of  the  season 
the  blight  of  the  foliage  increased,  until,  in 
July,  the  trees  in  thousands  of  acres  of  Apple 
orchards  appeared  to  be  dying.  In  many 
places  the  Quince  orchards  appeared  to  be 
scorched,  and  the  foliage  of  the  Pears  was 
speckled.  Peaches  dropped  their  leaves  and 
fruits  early  in  season.  The  Blackberries 
and  later  Raspberries  in  some  sections, 
dried  up,  and  the  bushes  looked  unhealthy. 
Apples,  Pears,  Quinces.  The  idea  ap- 
pears to  be  universally  accepted  that  cold 
and  heavy  rains  at  blooming  time  will  pre- 
vent heavy  blooming  of  the  flowers.  Yet  I 
know  of  no  reason  for  thinking  it  of  suffic- 
ient moment  for  the  failure  of  a  crop.  For 
instance,  two  Seckel  Pear  trees,  equally  ex- 
posed and  of  the  same  age,  both  of  which 
bore  a  heavy  crop  last  year,  stand  but  a  rod 
apart,  and  were  in  bloom  at  the  same  time; 
one  has  no  fruit  and  the  other  is  loaded. 
We  have  all  observed  good  crops  of  fruit  in 
years  when  heavy  rains  fell  during  the 
blooming  season. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  fully  four- 
fifths  of  the  flowers  of  Apples  and  Pears  fall 
naturally.  The  flowers  are  borne  in  clus- 
ters, yet  the  fruits  are  usually  borne  singly. 
The  redundancy  of  flowers  appears  to  be 
nature's  method  of  insuring  fertilization,  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  pollen  and  multi- 
plying the  chances  of  success. 

In  most  cases  the  Apples  had  set,  and 
were  about  the  size  of  small  Peas  when  they 
began  to  die.  They  withered,  turned 
brown  and  fell.  The  Greenings  died  before 
the  late  flowering  sorts,  but  aU  were  proba- 
bly attacked  at  about  the  same  period  of 
growth.  At  the  same  time,  the  young  leaves 
began  to  look  unhealthy,  and  they  rapidly 
assumetl  a  blighted  appearance. 

All  these  facts  show  that  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  death  of  the 
flowers  or  young  fruit  and  the  blighting  of 
the  leaves.  The  blight  is  caused  by  the 
Apple-scab  fungus.  Whether  the  flowers 
or  the  young  fruits  were  actually  attacked 


by  the  fungus  in  this  case,  or  whether  they 
fell  because  of  the  impaired  vitality  of  the 
injured  trees,  I  am  unable  to  say,  but  it  is 
probably  that  their  death  is  due  in  large 
part  to  the  fungus. 

This  fungus  (Fusicladium  dendriticum), 
so  destructive  to  foliage,  causes  the  scab 
upon  the  fruit  itself.  It  is  nearly  always 
present  upon  both  leaves  and  fruit,  but  it  is 
rarely  so  destructive  to  foliage  as  this  year. 
It  has  increased  rapidly  in  New  York  of  late 
years,  and  the  wet  spring  afforded  it  just 
the  conditions  for  rapid  growth.  It  appears 
to  be  somewhat  more  upon  low  and  un- 
drained  lands  than  upon  high  and  warm 
elevations. 

A  closely  related  species  (Fusicladium 
pyrinuin,  by  some  regarded  as  identical 
with  the  other)  attacks  the  Pear,  both  fruit 
and  foliage,  and  it  has  probably  caused 
much  of  the  failure  in  the  Pear  crop. 

The  leaf-blight  upon  the  Quince,  very 
serious  in  many  parts,  is  caused  by  an  en- 
tirely different  fungus  (Etitomosporium 
mueuUitum,  known  also  as  Morthicra  Mcs- 
piU).  This  leaf  blight  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  fhe  Pear  blight  which  attacks 
the  Quince  as  well  as  the  Pear,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  the  uniform  death  and  brown- 
ing or  blackening  of  the  whole  leaf  or 
branch  and  the  entire  absence  of  spots.  The 
only  remedy  for  this  is  to  remove  and  burn 
the  diseased  portions,  taking  care  to  cut  off 
the  branches  several  inches  below  the  lowest 
visible  point  of  attack. 

Treatments.  The  injury  to  Apples,  Pears 
and  Quinces  by  the  scab  fungus  is  not  a 
vital  one.  In  the  worst  cases  the  vitality  of 
the  trees  may  be  checked  for  a  year  or  two. 
As  a  rule,  the  effect  of  the  leaf  blight  in 
Western  New  York  this  year,  will  probably 
be  to  develop  a  large  crop  of  fruit  buds. 
But  if  next  spring  should  be  wet  and  cool, 
the  fungus  would  in  all  probability  spread 
again,  as  it  has  this  year.  At  all  events,  it 
is  to  be  expected  that  Apples  will  be  scabby, 
as  they  have  been  in  other  years,  and  unless 
the  weather  is  unusually  favorable,  the  fruit 
will  be  likely  to  suffer  seriously. 

The  last  two  seasons  have  demonstrated 
that  carbonate  of  copper  is  a  sure  remedy 
for  the  Apple  scab  fungus.  Not  less  than 
three  applications  should  be  made,— one 
before  the  blossoms  open,  one  just  after  they 
fall,  and  another  three  or  four  weeks  later. 
These  applications,  even  when  a  half  dozen, 
need  not  cost  more  than  15  to  25  cents  for  a 
large  tree  for  the  whole  season,  counting 
both  materials  and  labor.  The  following 
are  good  formulas; 

1  Dissolve  1  oz.  carbonate  of  copper  in  1  qt.  of 
aqua-ammonia;  dilute  with  100  qts.  of  water 
when  ready  to  apply. 

3.  Place  2  lbs.  of  copper  sulphate  in  sufficient 
hot  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  In  another  vessel 
dissolve  2J^  lbs.  carbonate  of  soda.  Mix,  and 
before  using  add  1%  plats  of  ammonia,  and  then 
dilute  with  water  to  about  30  gallons.  This  is 
the  modified  eaxi  celeste  mixture. 
The  former  is  probably  the  better. 
The  Quince  leaf-blight  (Entomosporium) 
is  readily  destroyed  upon  Quince  and  Pear 
stocks  by  four  or  flve  applications  of  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  The  following  is  a  good 
formula  for  Bordeaux  mixture: 

Dissolve  6  lbs.  sulphate  of  copper  in  16  guls. 
water.  In  another  vessel  slake  4  lbs.  fresh  lime 
in  0  gals,  of  water.  When  the  latter  cools,  pour 
it  slowly  into  the  copper  solution,  mixing  the 
two  thoroughly.  It  is  best  to  prepare  the  mix- 
ture a  day  or  two  before  using. 

Peaches.  Peaches  have  suffered  from 
curl-leaf  (Taphrino  deformans),  the  curcu- 
lio  and  the  yellows.  For  leaf  curl  a  spray 
of  sulphate  of  iron  in  spring  before  the  buds 
swell  is  suggested. 

The  curculio  is  readily  held  in  check  by 
the  familiar  process  of  jarring  unto  sheets. 
Paris  green  at  the  rate  of  1  lb.  to  .3.50  gals., 
applied  several  times,  beginning  just  after 
the  blossoms  fall,  will  be  found  useful. 


The  only  remedy  for  the  yellows  is  to  cut 
out  every  affected  tree.  This  must  be  done 
systematically  and  thoroughly,  or  Peach 
culture  is  doomed. 

Small  Fruits.  The  most  serious  trouble 
among  small  fruits  is  the  anthracnose  or 
cane-rust  of  Raspberries  (known  as  Qlaos- 
porium  vctictum  or  O.  vecatnr).  It  also 
attacks  the  Blackberry. 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  is  very 
important  that  the  plants  be  kept  in  a  thrifty 
condition.  I..ight  and  frequent  cultivations 
in  loose  and  well-tilled  soil  are  much  less 
expensive  than  half  the  amount  of  tillage 
upon  neglected  or  poorly  treated  soil,  and 
their  effect  upon  the  plants  is  greater. 

The  Strawberry  blight  (SphcereUti  frn- 
garke;  known  also  as  Ramidaria  TuUisnci) 
has  been  bad  in  some  sections  and  upon 
some  varieties.  The  most  approved  remedy 
is  potassium  sulphide  or  sulphuret  ("  liver 
of  sulphur  ")  sprayed  upon  the  vines  about 
once  a  week,  from  the  beginning  of  the 
growing  season  until  the  fruit  begins  to 
ripen,  at  the  rate  of  about  1  oz.  to  8  gallons. 
After  the  crop  is  gathered  the  plants  may 
be  mown  and  burned  off,  or  destroyed  by 
spraying  with  1  pint  of  sulphuric  acid  to  6 
gallons  of  water.  New  leaves  soon  start  up, 
and  the  plants  are  not  injured. 

The  advent  of  the  rots  and  mildews  in  the 
New  York  vineyards  is  not  a  cause  of  alarm. 
The  means  are  at  hand  to  keep  them  in 
check  easily  and  economically.  Some  vine- 
yardists  are  now  using  fungicides  with  good 
success.  The  anthracnose  appears  to  be 
particularly  injurious  in  attacking  the  wood, 
especially  of  nursery  stock.  This  is  the 
fungus  which  causes  the  scab  of  the  berry 
and  black,  shallow  pits  upon  the  wood. 

The  mildews  and  rots  can  be  kept  in  check 
by  spraying  of  Bordeaux  mixture  from  be- 
fore the  flowers  open  every  week  until  well 
into  August. 

For  anthracnose,  sulphate  of  iron  is  ap- 
plied before  leaves  appear.  After-treatment 
should  be  made  with  Bordeaux  mixture. 

To  MARKET  MEN.  Do  uot  forget  that  the  price 
of  fruits  and  some  vegetables  in  a  package  is 
usually  fixed  by  the  poorest,  never  by  the  best 
specimens. 

A  SPECIAL  EXHIBITION  of  jam,  jellics,  syrups, 
fruit  vinegars,  bottled  fruits,  fruits  preserved 
whole  in  syrup,  fruits  In  spirits,  crystalized  and 
candied  fruits  and  dried  fruits  will  beheld  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
of  England,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Jamesstreet,  West- 
minster, on  Oct.  14th,  1.5th  and  16th.  Not  only 
British  grown,  but  also  colonial  and  foreign 
grown  fruits  are  invited.  The  chief  aim  of  this 
move  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  advance 
that  has  been  made  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury in  the  preservation  of  fruits  for  winter  use. 
Medals,  certificates,  etc.,  will  be  granted  by  the 
council  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges. 

Grape  Growers  Happy.  Amid  the  desola- 
tion of  the  fruit  crop  failure  that  prevails  so 
widely,  it  is  pleasant  to  note  exceptions  here  and 
there,  A  report  from  the  vineyard  regions  of 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  indicates  that  the  crop  is 
of  much  better  quality  than  it  was  last  year, 
and  is  the  largest  harvested  in  many  years, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  many  new  vineyards  are 
beginning  to  bear.  Better  returns  are  being 
realized  by  the  growers  than  last  year.  Com- 
mission men  are  offering  $.55  a  ton  delivered  to 
the  station.  A  Board  of  Trade  has  been  estab- 
lished with  a  chairman  located  at  Brocton.  All 
the  associatiims  and  small  shippers  belong  to  it. 
The  price  of  Grapes  on  track  is  established 
every  day.  The  number  of  cars  shipped  the 
day  previous  and  their  destination  is  wired  every 
morning  to  the  chairman  by  each  shipper  and 
association.  Then  the  chairman  wires  a  state- 
ment of  these  facts  to  each  association  and 
shipper,  and  the  placement  of  cars  for  that  day 
will  be  governed  by  this  report.  The  price  of 
Grapes  tor  the  day  is  ascertained  by  each  asso- 
ciation sending  its  estimated  value  of  Grapes 
for  that  day.  Then  an  average  of  the  different 
prices  is  struck  and  that  average  must  be  the 
price  for  the  day.  North  East,  Pa.,  Ripley, 
Westfleld,  Portland,  Brocton,  Fredonia,  and 
Dunkirk,  belong  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 
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To  The  Autumn  Wind. 

Wind  of  Autumn,  breathing  spices 

Ravishing  from  the  woods  and  fields, 
In  thy  song  a  spell  entices 

Stronger  than  a  wizard  wields. 
I  obey  thee.    Be  thou  master  ; 

Guide  my  feet  o'er  vale  and  rlU, 
Lead  me  onward  where  the  Aster 

Crowns  with  purple  stars  the  hill. 
Let  the  path  be  long  and  winding. 

Bloom  and  berr>'  fringe  the  way ; 
Every  turn  fresh  beauty  finding 
Fairer  than  the  fiush  of  May. 

—Peck  in  Boston  Transcript . 


The  Export  of  evaporated  Apples,  last  year, 
amounted  to  about  -"2,000,000  pounds,  at  an  esti- 
mated value  of  over  S3,000,000.  This  source  of 
our  national  income  will  dwindle  down  to  a  very 
small  figure  this  year. 


Bedded  in  the  Pots.  It  was  a  surprise  to  the 
%nsiting  florists  to  Boston  recently  to  learn  that 
the  Geraniums  used  in  the  Public  Gardens  were 
all  in  pots  plunged.  That  accounts  for  the  short 
growth  and  free  bloom. 


Ribbon  Glass  (Ktdalia  Japonica  varlegata} 
makes  a  charming  plant  for  arranging  amongst 
flowers  or  foliage  in  the  window  or  conservatory. 
Use  young  plants.  The  Zebra  Grass  iE.Japo7iica 
Zebrina)  is  also  a  graceful  pot  plant,  but  does 
not  usually  thrive  for  any  length  of  time  in 
small  pots  under  glass. 


Some  Fine  Grapes.  A  basket  of  Green  Moun- 
tain Grapes  were  received  in  good  condition  first 
week  in  September,  from  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons, 
New  Canaan,  Conn.  This  is  a  good  Grape. 
Clusters  good  sized,  shouldered,  not  too  close; 
berry  of  medium  size,  light  green  with  bloom; 
exceedingly  sweet  and  pleasant;  pure,  free  from 
pulp.  The  Moyer  Grape,  a  basket  of  which  we  re- 
ceived from  A.  S.  Watson,  Westfleld,  Chautauqua 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  also  a  good  Grape.  Clusters  smallish, 
close;  dull  red,  somewhat  like  an  overripe 
Delaware.  Berry  larger  than  Delaware;  sweet, 
melting,  without  pulp. 


Green  Manuring.  Whether  the  practice  of 
turning  under  a  green  crop  of  Clover  or  Black 
Peas  for  manure  results  in  "  temporary  killing 
the  land  by  acetous  fermentation,  so  that 
nothing  will  thrive  on  it,''  as  alleged  by  a 
southern  writer  to  be  the  case  anywhere  south 
of  the  33d  parallel  north  latitude,  is  a  question 
which  we  would  like  to  see  ventilated.  There 
are  many  cases  reported  also  by  northern  culti- 
vators, where  the  plowing  under  of  heavy  crops 
of  green  manure  such  as  Clover,  have  resulted 
in  "  souring  "  the  land,  and  ruining  succeeding 
crops,  but  this  is  not  a  usual  occurence,  and  it 
may  not  be  so  even  at  the  south.  Let  our 
southern  readers  speak  out.  We  believe  it  to 
be  a  good  plan  for  all  sections  to  let  the  green 
crop  die  down  naturally,  leading  it  thus  until 
time  for  plowing  in  spring,  and  then  turn  it 
u  nder.    What  say  the  stations  ? 


The  Experiment  Stations.  Unquestionably 
many  of  the  state  experiment  stations  have  not 
yet  given  promise  of  returning  to  the  people  an 
equivalent  of  their  cost.  It  is  true,  that  we  care 
little  about  mere  literature— bulletins  with  little 
practical  information— and  that  it  takes  time  to 
evolve  new  facts  of  value.  Still  the  contrast 
between  the  work  done  by  a  few  of  these  stations 
with  that  of  the  great  majority  is  remarkable. 
In  consideration  of  the  newsy, valuable  bulletins, 
so  full  of  interesting  and  instructive  matter,  we 
have  been  continuously  receiving  from  the 
stations  connected  with  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  New 
York  (Cornell*,  Ohio,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin 
Iowa,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  etc.,  and  from  the 
Geneva,  N.  Y.,  station  under  Dr.  Sturtevant's 
management  we  can  only  be  sorry  to  see  that 


the  same  results  have  not  yet  been  forthcomin 
from  many  of  the  other  stations. 


Horticulture  at  the  Columbia  Exposition. 
Delegates  from  over  thirty  Horticultural  and 
Trade  Associations  met  in  Chicago  on  August 
27th  and  organized  a  societ.v  to  be  known  as 
Columbian  Horticultural  Association,  and  to 
remain  permanently  until  the  close  of  the 
World's  Fair.  The  officers  elected,  also  to  re- 
main permanently  until  the  close  of  E-xposition, 
are.  President,  S.  M.  Emery,  Lake  City,  Minne- 
sota; Vice-President,  C.  L.  Watrous.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa;  Secretary,  H.  B.  Beaty,  Oil  City,  Pennsyl- 
vania; Assistant  Secretary,  G.  H.  Grant,  Chicago, 
Hlinois ;  Treasurer,  M.  A.  Thayer.  Sparta,  Wis- 
consin. A  committee  was  appointed  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Executive  Department  of  the 
Columbian  Exposition,  and  it  laid  before 
that  body  a  summary  of  the  plans  in  regard 
to  the  horticultural  features  of  the  ex- 
hibition, and  recommended  to  their  favor- 
able consideration  the  appointment  of  the 
following  named  persons  tor  the  offices  des- 
ignated :  For  Commissioner  of  Horticulture, 
Parker  Earle,  Ocean  Springs,  Mississippi ; 
for  Superintendent  of  Floriculture  and 
Landscape  Gardening,  James  D.  Ra.vnolds, 
Kiyerside,  Illinois;  for  Superintendent  of 
Pomology,  G.  B.  Brackett,  Denmark,  Iowa ; 
for  Superintendent  of  Nursery  and  Fores- 
try products  George  B.  Thomas,  West 
Chester,  Pennsylvania;  for  Superintendent 
of  Seeds  and  Vegetable  Department,  J.  C. 
Vaughan,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


for  they  will    not   answer   in  the  winter 
months. 

The  best  plan  for  using  the  tent  is  to  have 
the  plants  set  out  where  they  are  to  be 
covered  by  it  at  a  distance  of  about  20  inches 
apart  each  way,  if  set  out  in  spring  ;  if  set 
out  in  July  or  August,  they  should  be  set 
closer,  say  Vi  inches  apart,  but  at  whatever 
season  they  are  planted,  if  before  the  middle 
of  August,  small,  healthy  plants  will  grow 
enough  to  fill  up  the  space.  When  this 
provision  has  not  been  made  beforehand, 
plants  can  be  lifted  from  the  garden  and 
planted  under  the  protection  of  the  tent,  or 
plants  grown  in  pots  or  boxes  can  be  placed 
under  it.    The  date  for  covering  the  plants 


On  Protecting  Out-door  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

CONTRIBUTED  BY    TItE  LATE    PETER    HENDERSON, 

A  PEW  WEEKS  BEFORE  HIS  DEATH  AND  NOT 

BEFORE  PUBLISHED. 

A  cheap  and   simple   plan    now   ex- 
tensively used  to    protect  Chrysanthe- 
mums from    the   slight  frosts  that  we 
usually   have  in  the    north— which   in 
different   sections  come  from  the  2Uth 
of     October    to    the    20th    of    Novem- 
ber— is     to    use    the    greenhouse   protect- 
ing cloth  in  the  form  of  a  tent,  as  shown 
by  the  cut.    This  tent  may  be  (if  10  feet  in 
width)  four  feet  high  at  the  front  and  seven 
feet  high  at  the  apex;  or  if  '20  feet  wide,  four 
feet  high  at  the  front  and  lo  to  U  feet  high 
at  the  apex  ;  if  10  feet  wide,  the  walk  ( two 
feet  in  width)  should   be  in  the  centre,  as 
shown  in  "  End  Elevation  ;  "  if  20  feet,  there 
should  be  two  walks  (each  two  feet  wide), 
which  would  leave  the  front  beds  four  feet 
wide  and  the  centre  bed  eight  feet. 

The  tent  may  be  of  any  length  desired, 
and  if  necessary  may  be  heated  by  an  or- 
dinary self-feeding  coal  stove,  or  an  oil  stove 
as  desired,  but  in  most  sections,  the  cover- 
ing of  the  protecting  cloth  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  keep  out  frost.  This  cloth  can  be 
bought  of  the  best  heavy  grade  at  ten  cents 
per  yard  in  lots  of  .50  yards  and  upw.ards,  so 
that  for  a  Chrysanthemum  tent  20  feet  wide 
by  2.5  feet  long,  the  cost  tor  the  protecting 
cloth  would  not  exceed  -^10.00  and  the  wood 
framework  to  support  it,  say  *l.5.00,  so  that 
for  *2.5.00  you  can  have  a  protection  for 
Chrysanthemums  just  as  effective  as  a 
greenhouse  costing  ten  times  as  much. 

The  cloth  is  simply  nailed  tight  on  the 
framework,  'as  there  is  no  need  of  providing 
for  ventilation  as  in  a  greenhouse.  The 
ratio  of  cost  will  be  about  the  same  whether 
the  tent  is  12  or  20  feet  wide,  small  or  large. 
These  tents  are  now  largely  used  by  florists 
but  only  to  protect  tender  plants  in  spring, 
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Protection  for  Out-door  Chrysanthemums. 

by  the  tent  in  this  section  is  usually  abotit 
the  first  week  of  October — or  before  there  is 
any  chance  of  even  slight  frosts. 


Some  Facts  About  Russian   Apples. 

PROF.  J.  L.  BUDD,  IOWA  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

In  looking  over  the  October  number  I 
notice  some  statements  relative  to  Russian 
Apples  which  are  suggestive. 

Hardy  Fruit  Buds  and  Blossoms.  On 
the  first  page  is  the  sentence:  "Reports 
from  Ontario,  Canada,  indicate  a  poor  crop, 
with  the  exception  of  Russian  varieties  like 
Duchess,  Alexander,  etc."  In  this  vicinity 
Apples  are  so  scarce  that  common  fall  vari- 
eties bring  one  dollar  per  bushel  at  the 
groceries.  Yet  in  the  Russian  experimental 
orchard  on  the  college  farm  dozens  of  vari- 
eties have  been  laden  with  large,  smooth 
and  handsome  fruit.  This  orchard  gave  us 
fully  600  bushels  last  year  and  about  .300  this 
year,  but  the  shortage  this  year  came  from 
the  fact  that  the  extreme  drought  of  the  past 
three  years  prevented  varieties  heavily  laden 
last  year  from  fruiting  this  season.  Even 
the  Duchess  trees  that  were  full  in  1889  did 
not  show  a  specimen  in  1890.  This  is  stated  in 
confirmation  of  the  fact,  that  the  best  Rus- 
sian Apples,  Pears,  Cherries  and  Plums,  are 
hardier  in  fruit  buds  and  blossoms  than  the 
west  European  fruits  or  their  American 
seedlings.  On  page  1.3  Prof.  Goff  makes 
some  statements  in  regard  toRussianApples 
which  may  probably  be  extended. 
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Liable  to  Blight.  He  correctly  states: 
"Many  Russian  varieties  that  resist  cold 
suffer  severely  by  blight  in  summer."  This 
is  founded  on  Wisconsin  experience  with  the 
earlier  varieties  imported  from  St.  Peters- 
burg. Yet  of  these  it  may  be  said  that  many 
blight  as  seriously  as  the  Siberian  Crabs, 
and  many  others  in  the  most  unfavorable 
positions  blight  as  little  as  Duchess  or  any 
one  of  the  so- 
called  American 
Apples.  Grounds 
in  Iowa  where 
the  Yellow 
Transparent 
cannot  be  profit- 
ably grown  on 
account  of  its 
tendency  to 
blight,  we  have 
bearing  trees  of 
over  70  varieties 
from  St.  Peters- 
burgh  that 
blight  as  little 
as  the  Duchess, 
and  some  that 
have  as  yet  never 
shown  a  trace  of 
the  disease. 

Again,  the  var- 
ieties from  the 
Volga  Provin- 
ces, as  a  rule,  are 
less  subject  to 
blight  than  any 
of  the  west  Eu- 
ropean sorts  or 
their  American 
seedlings. 

Not  of  High  Quality.  Prof.  Goff  says: 
"  Few  of  them  are  of  high  quality."  On  this 
point  Dr.  Hoskins  wrote  to-day,  "  You  and 
I  know  better."  The  Russians  grow  many 
varieties  of  large  smooth  acid  Apples  ex- 
clusively for  culinary  use.  Among  the  var- 
ieties classed  by  Schroder  for  dessert  use  are 
many  for  all  seasons  which  Downing  would 
have  classed  as  "very  good,"  and  a  few 
which  he  would  have  called  "  best." 

Few  of  Them  Will  Keep.  The  sentence 
reads,  "  Few  of  them  are  of  high  quality, 
and  most  ripen  early  in  the  season  and  keep 
poorly  during  winter."  This  is  specially 
true  of  all  the  varieties  coming  from  a  point 
as  far  north  as  St.  Petersburg  or  Moscow. 
Yet  among  these  are  quite  a  large  number 
of  really  good  keepers  on  the  north  limit  of 
their  possible  growth,  which  will  prove  of 
untold  value  to  the  cold  north  where  a  home- 
grown winter  Apple  is  now  hardly  known. 
Our  list  from  Moscow  only  represents  the 
varieties  grown  in  north  Russia  in  part. 
Dr.Schroder  collected  many  varieties  for  our 
use  from  points  in  the  southeast  where  Dent 
Corn  ripens  as  perfectly  as  in  Central  Iowa. 
These  varieties,  as  well  as  those  we  imported 
later  from  Bogdanoff,  Orel,  Voronesh  and 
the  lower  Volga  region,  ripen  with  us  in 
Central  Iowa  about  as  they  did  in  their 
natal  home,  as  noted  in  our  Imlletin  of  1890. 
Last  winter  we  were  able  to  show  many 
these  on  the  3.5th  of  Jan.  in  as  perfect  con- 
dition as  Ben  Davis,  Willow  or  Baldwin. 

Experimental  Work.  I  write  this  to 
impress  the  thought  that  as  yet  it  is  experi- 
mental work.  Our  work  has  been  to  sift 
the  great  list  and  sort  out  by  actual  trial 
across  the  continent  on  our  northern  bord- 
ers, the  relatively  few  sorts  coming  nearest 
to  our  ideal  of  hardiness  of  tree,  productive- 
ness and  quality  of  fruit  for  all  seasons.  The 
recent  remarkably  trying  seasons  at  the 
west  have  favored  the  work.  In  twelve 
years  we  have  been  able  to  reach  conclusions 
by  comparisons  of  reports  from  our  many 
trial  stations,  which  in  ordinary  seasons 
could  not  have  been  reached  in  a  life  time. 
Hence  the  positive  statement  at  this  time. 


Notes  from  the  Popular   Gardening 

Grounds  at  La  Salle-on-the- 

Niagara. 

The  Lima  Beans.  Our  last  year's  trellis  has 
a^ain  done  good  service  for  our  pole  varieties. 
Among  these  we  have  the  Large  Had  and  the 
Speckled  Limas,  both  thrifty  growers  and  relia- 
ble Beans.  People  who  do  not  object  to  the  color, 
wiU  find  them  excellent  for  home  use,  as  they 


Pig.  1,  (Upper).    The  Common  Pole  Lima  Bean,  sketched  life-size,  on  the  Popular  Oardening  Grounds. 
Fig.  3,  [Lower).    Burpee's  Bush  Lima,  as  sketched,  somewhat  reduced,  on  the  Popular  Oardening  Grounds 

have  a  peculiar  richness  of  their  own.  The  New 
Evergreen  differs  only  slightly  from  the  common 
older  sorts.  The  Potato  Lima  is  quite  distinct, 
having  small  pods,  but  a  great  profusion  of  them, 
and  these  well-filled  with  medium-sized  Beans  of 
good  quality.  The  New  Jersey  Extra  Early  has 
again  proved  good  and  reliable. 

One  row  ot  the  latter  was  tried  without  sup- 
port, in  the  way  suggested  by  a  report  coming 
from  Prof.  Budd.  The  plants  in  this  row  were 
given  no  chance  to  make  runners,  the  tops  being 
mown  or  clipped  off  a  number  of  times.  This 
treatment  forced  out  strong  lateral  growth  from 
the  stalks  at  the  first  joint,  six  or  eight  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  produced  plants  having 
somewhat  the  habit  of  growth  of  Burpee's  Lima. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  our  mind  that  a  continua- 
tion ot  such  treatment  would  in  a  very  few  years 
result  in  the  fixation  of  the  bush  form.  We  do 
not  now  wonder  that  bush  forms  of  the  different 
Lima  types  have  appeared,  we  only  wonder  that 
they  have  not  been  brought  out  before. 

On  the  whole,  our  experience  with  all  varieties 
of  the  Lima  indicate  that  they  require  very  rich 
soil  to  do  their  best.  Paying  crops,  such  as  alone 
are  satisfactory,  cannot  be  grown  on  thin  soil, 
and  people  should  not  make  the  attempt  to  thus 
grow  them.  With  plenty  of  good  compost,  how- 
ever—yes, very  plenty  of  it,  our  clay  loam  is 
well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  crop,  and 
we  doubt  that  Liraas  could  do  better  on  soils  of 
sandy  character. 

The  Bush  Limas.  There  has  nothing  been  of 
greater  interest  in  our  vegetable  garden  this 
year  than  these.  The  good  points  in  Henderson's 
Bush  Lima  we  did  not  appreciate  until  this 
season,  and  we  can  hardly  speak  too  highly  of  it. 
The  bush-habit  is  so  thoroughly  fixed  that  we 
have  not  yet  seen  a  single  attempt  at  returning 
to  the  running  habit  in  any  plant.  The  growth 
is  vigorous  and  strong;  pods  are  produced  in 
immense  numbers,  and  continuously  until  the 
end  of  season.  As  they  grow  in  clusters,  picking 
is  quite  easy  and  (luick  work.  Of  course  the 
Beans  are  small,  but  they  come  considerably 
earlier  than  the  other  Limas,  and  the  crop  is 
easily  grown.  In  quality  we  think  there  is  noth- 
ing that  can  surpass  this  variety,  and  there  is  a 
richness  and  delicacy  about  them  hardly  met  in 
any  other  Bean.  Wc  have  gathered  plenty  of 
seed,  and  shall  plant  freely  of  it  another  season. 
The  majority  of  the  pods  have  three  Beans,  a  few 
only  two,  and  quite  a  number  have  four. 

Burpee's  Bush  Lima  is  the  novelty  of  the 
season,  as  Henderson's  was  of  last  season.    It 


makes  a  magnificent  plant,  with  strong  stem  and 
perfect  bush  form.  The  Beans  are  large,  not 
differing  inform  orsize  from  the  old  Large  Lima. 
Usually  there  are  only  three  in  a  pod,  sometimes 
only  two,  seldom  four.  The  variety  Is  a  little 
late,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  only  fault.  Of 
course  the  seed  has  been  carefully  saved,  and 
will  be  planted  next  year.  It  will  be  some  time 
—probably  not  until  1892— that  people  will  have 
a  chance  of  testing  the  table  qualities  of  this 
Bean  more  gener- 
ally. At  present 
prices  of  seed,  a 
hungry  person 
might  easily  eat  ten 
or  twenty  dollars' 
worth  at  one  meal. 
The  Kumerle  is 
not  so  upright  in 
growth,  and  some- 
what inclined  to  re- 
vert to  the  old  run- 
ning habit.  It  is  also 
very  late,  we  think 
still  later  than  Bur- 
pee's. In  pod  and 
seed  the  variety  does 
not  differ  from  the 
old  excellent 
Dreer's  Lima,  and  in 
all  probability  it  is 
as  good  in  quality, 
although  we  can- 
not vouch  for  it,  as 
we  did  not  have 
enough  for  a  thor- 
ough test.  As  with 
the  other  two  bush 
sorts,  three  is  the 
usual  number  of 
seeds  found  in  one 
pod,  but  four  are 
more  frequently 
met  with,  perhaps, 
than  in  Burpee's. 
We  shall  plant  every  seed  we  have  next  year. 

Henderson's  Lima  is  just  the  sort  to  be  planted 
where  the  ordinary  Limas  are  a  trifle  too  late; 
and  all  three  varieties  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
general  grower  everywhere,  who  does  not  wish 
to  go  to  the  trouble  or  expense  of  getting  and 
setting  poles,  or  putting  up  trellises. 

The  illustrations  on  Ipages  24  and  35  were  in- 
tended to  be  life-size,  but  the  engraver  has 
slighly  reduced  Burpee's  Lima  Bean  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  large  Lima.  At  the  samestage 
of  ripeness  we  have  not  been  able  to  discover 
any  difference  between  the  two,  so  far  as  size  of 
pod  and  Bean  is  concerned.  The  illustration  on 
page  28  shows  pods  and  Beans  of  the  three  varie- 
ties as  sketched  on  our  grounds,  reduced  to  one- 
half  in  size. 

The  Lettuce  Patch.  There  are  so  many  really 
good  varieties  of  Lettuce,  we  would  hardly  know 
which  to  select  as  best  if  we  were  confined  to 
one,  two  or  three  sorts.  For  forcing.  Tennis 
Ball,  and  its  sub- variety,  Boston  Market,  are  yet 
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lUustrating  a  Shnib  bed  nn 
<}ardeninu  Grounds. 
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in  the  lead.  Grand  Uapids,  favorably  men- 
tioned by  Michigan  and  Ohio  people,  we  have 
not  tried,  much  to  our  regret. 

Salamander,  the  old  stand-by  ot  the  market 
gardener,  does  not  show  to  best  advantage 
among  all  these  excellent  sorts,  and  we  would 
not  select  it  as  best  for  home  use;  but  it  is 
yet  reliable,  and  good  enough,  especially  for 
market,  althougn  it  was  one  of  the  first  in  the 
lot  to  go  to  seed. 

Drumhead  or  Malta,  one  of  the  largest,  forms 
good  heads,  and  has  especially  large,  somewhat 
coarse-appearing  leaves.    Goes  to  seed  early. 
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Large  India  is  handsome,  tender,  slightly 
curled.  Leaves  edged  with  brownish  red.  Good 
and  reliable,  going  to  seed  soon  after  Drumhead. 

Brown  iMteh  has  large,  brownish,  somewhat 
coarse-appearing  leaves,  yet  is  tender  and  good. 

Marblehcad  Mammoth  closely  resembles  large 
India. 

California  Butter  resembls  Brown  Dutch  in 
form  of  leaf  and  general  habit  of  growth,  but 
leaves  are  of  dark  green  color. 

Improved  Hanson  is  similar  to  Hanson;  makes 
a  good  head.  Foliage  slightly  more  curled.  Ten- 
der and  good. 

Early  Prizehead  forms  a  large  head.  Foliage 
curled,  reddish-brown.    A  fine  variety. 

Philadelphia  Butter  is  an  early  header  ol 
smallish  size,  and  goes  to  seed  even  earlier 
than  Salamander. 

Stubborn  Seeder  and  Defiance  Summer 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  make  a 
rather  loose  head  of  medium  size.  Plants 
show  little  or  no  inclination  to  go  to  seed. 

Longstamler  Bronze-head  is  very  handsome, 
with  its  reddish-brown,somewhat  curly  leaves 
and  large  loose  heads.    Slow  to  go  to  seed. 

California  All  Heart  is  a  large  curled  variety 
with  somewhat  loose  heads  and  yellowish 
green,  immense  leaves.  It  is  very  good,  one 
of  the  very  best  for  later  use. 

Early  Ohio  Cabbage  resembles  the  preced- 
ing in  every  way. 

Beckerfs  Golden  Curled  is  also  of  this  type, 
perhaps  less  curly. 

Buttercup  again  is  the  handsomest  and 
most  delicate  in  the  lot.  Leaves  golden  yel- 
low, tender;  making  a  most  beautiful,  small- 
ish, fairly  solid  head.  It  is  not  the  variety 
for  quantity. 

Midsummer  is  of  bronze  color,  and  some- 
what like  Longstander  Bronze-head.  Like 
this,  it  has  little  inclination  to  go  to  seed. 

Blonde  Beauty  is  a  large  curly  variety  of 
the  Improved  Hanson  tyije,  forming  very 
large  solid  heads.  One  of  the  most  desirable 
in  the  lot. 

Child's  Half  Century.  In  all  Lettuce  kind 
we  have  never  seen  a  variety  that  would  give 
us  the  solid  heads  that  this  does.  It  is  more 
like  a  Cabbage  in  this  respect  than  like  a 
Lettuce.  We  shall  plant  it  again. 

Gold  Nugget  is  of  same  type  as  Defiance 
Summer. 

From  our  selection  for  next  season  we 
would  certainly  not  omit  the  following:  For 
forcing  and  early  use,  Boston  Market  and 
Grand  Rapids;  for  late.  Early  Ohio  Cabbage 
(CaUfomia  .411  Heart),  Blonde  Beauty  and 
Child's  Half  Century,  and  for  beauty,  Butter- 
cup. 

Lettuce  to  be  of  best  quality,  sweet  and 
brittle  should  be  grown  quickly.  We  have 
never  found  a  better  mode  of  culture  for 
general  use  than  to  sow  thinly  in  rows  a  foot 
or  more  apart,  in  well  prepared  and  well- 
enriched  soil,  and  gradually  thin  to  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  the  row.  Good  cultivation  by 
wheel  hoe,  supplemented  by  hand  hoe  where 
necessary,  and  occasional  applications  of 
nitrate  of  soda  will  gi  veLettuce  in  abundance, 
and  of  best  quality.  Repeated  sowings 
should  be  made  for  succession,  and  people  Q 
who  like  a  few  messess  in  late  fall  or  early 
winter,  may  sow  late  in  summer,  and  take 


protecting  their  tender  garden  subjects  through 
the  first  fall  frosts  in  order  that  they  may 
enjoy  their  beauty  through  the  mild  period 
which  usually  follows.  The  wisdom  of  such  a 
course  has  been  remarkably  confirmed  on  our 
grounds  this  year.  Beginning  with  September 
2.5th  we  had  several  frosts,  but  were  prepared 
for  them  by  having  nearly  all  tender  ornamental 
plants  covered.  Following  the  frosty  spell  there 
was  warmer  weather,  which  caused  additional 
growth  in  all  tender  stuff  that  was  not  frost- 
bitten, with  the  result  of  making  our  grounds 
more  attractive  throughout  the  present  month 
(Octoberi  th  an  they  had  been  at  any  earlier  time 
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trope.  Verbenas,  Coleus,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus, 
Mountain  Fleece,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Daphn^ 
Pink,  Wa.vberries,  Berberries,  Thorns,  Blood- 
leaved  Plum,  variegated- lea ved  Dogwoods.  At 
that  date  the  foliage  of  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs  was  beginning  to  change.  Thunberg's 
Spiraea  was  taking  on  a  golden  and  crimson  hue, 
while  the  Plum-leaved  Spinea  showed  a  brilliant 
deep  red  in  much  of  its  foliage,  and  the  Reeve's 
Spiraja  a  peculiar  blueish-red  hue.  The  various 
Dogwoods,  the  Virginian  Creeper  and  Red  Oaks 
were  showing  the  first  touches  of  Autumn's 
crimson  pencil,  while  Sassafras,  Ash,  Calycan- 
thus  and  Wild  Ferns  were  assuming  golden  tints. 
Contrasting  with  these  early  autumn  colors 
were  the  deep  green  of  the  Privets  and 
Willows,  not  to  say  the  lawn,  all  of  which 
serve  to  heighten  the  other  effects. 

Shritb  Bedding.  We  have  before  alluded 
to  numerous  examples  of  bedding  hardy 
shrubs  effectually  on  our  grounds.  Figure  5 
shows  one  of  the  smaller  beds  of  this  kind, 
such  as  would  from  its  extent  be  suitable  for 
introducing  into  grounds  of  almost  any  size. 
The  occupants  in  this  case  are  as  follows: 
Five  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  viridinnmai  in- 
dicated respectively  by  F;  nine  Variegated- 
leaved  Weigelias,  shown  by  W;  seven  Pani- 
cled-flowered  Hydrangea,  H  in  engraving; 
seven  Mezeron  Pink,  shown  by  D;  one  Straw- 
berry bush  (Euonymu)s\  shown  by  E.  The 
selection  is  capable  of  affording  bloom  almost 
continuously  from  the  time  of  the  Mezeron 
Pink  in  April  to  the  end  of  the  Hydrangea 
season  in  October,  while  the  fruit  of  the 
Strawberry  Bush  gives  attraction  to  the  bed 
in  late  autumn.  The  foliage  of  the  bed  is 
also  pleasingly  varied  from  the  light-colored 
leaves  of  the  Variegated  Weigelia  to  the  in- 
tensely dark  foliage  of  the  Golden  Bell.  Be- 
tween the  shrubs  at  the  edge  of  the  bed  are 
scattered  Hyacinths,  Verbenas  and  other 
dowering  plants. 
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Taste  and  Tact  in  arranging  Grounds.    The  upper  plan 
,,  ,       ,       J      ,     ^  .     i  ,.  ,  "f  <^  garden  is  unmtisfactory;  the  lower  shows  how  the 

the   well-developed   plants    up    just  before     same  garden  might  better  be  arranged. 
cold   weather;    crowding  them   together  in 


boxes,  roots  covered  with  soil,  to  be  kept  in  cellar 
near  the  window. 

The  Giant  Daisy;  Pyrethrum  Uuginositm. 
This  recent  plant  has  been  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive subjects  in  our  hardy  border  during  the 
latter  part  of  September  and  early  (Jctober.  The 
engraving,  page  30,  shows  the  bloom  at  two-thirds 
the  natural  size,  and  gives  a  very  good  idea  of 
its  attractive  character.  The  color  is  pure  white 
with  yellow  center.  The  blooms  borne  on  strong 
stems  three  to  five  feet  high,  present  an  appear- 
ance of  picturesque  ruggedness,  which  is  very 
attractive.  The  plant  is  of  strong  growth  evi- 
dently, for  ours  has  sprung  up  from  a  small  root 
imported  from  England  last  March.  There  has 
Xteeo  no  chance  to  test  its  hardiness  here,  but 
inasmuch  as  it  is  classed  among  hardy  subjects 
in  numerous  catalogues,  we  inter,  as  we  other- 
wise should  from  the  appearance  of  the  plant, 
that  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  Still  we  shall  take 
the  precaution  to  protect  our  single  plant  before 
winter,  deferring  tests  of  hardiness  until  after 
more  plants  are  secured. 

October  Attractiveness.  Foryearswehave 
advised  amateurs  to  be  at  considerable  pains  in 


this  season.  While  now  we  enjoy  flowers  and 
handsome  foliage  in  abundance,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  precaution  of  careful  covering,  the  scen- 
ery would  be  marred  by  black  or  vacant  spots. 

All  in  all,  the  American  October  is  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  months  in  the  garden.  It  is  a 
kind  of  second  spring-time.  By  this  date  the 
grass  and  many  other  growths  that  had  received 
a  check  by  summer  drouth,  have  taken  in  new 
beauty,  second  only  to  the  freshness  of  May  and 
June.  Then  come  the  autumn  tints  in  a  de- 
gree of  splendor  unequalled  by  even  the  flowers 
of  spring-time.  But  the  season  is  also  not  devoid 
of  flowers. 

Walking  through  our  grounds  October  8th, 
we  noticed  the  following  features  of  striking 
attractiveness:  The  clumps  of  Japan  Anemones, 
white,  rose  and  purple,  presenting  a  show  of 
beauty  unequalled  by  any  other  flowers  the 
season  thorough.  The  hardy  and  annual  Sun- 
flowers in  numerous  varieties,  the  hardy  and 
other  Asters.  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  Rudbeckia 
Newmanii,  Giant  Daisy,  the  panicled  Hydrangea, 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Monthly  Roses,  Petunias, 
Mignonette,Zinnias,  Marigold,  Geraniums,  Hello- 


Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging 
Grounds. 

1st  Paper. 
The  present  is  the  first  of  a  series  of 
illustrated  articles  to  appear  in  Popu- 
lar Gardening  on  the  subject  of  the 
heading.  It  is  designed  to  render  these 
above  articles  widely  useful  through 
imparting  ideas,  on  arranging  home  and 
other  grounds  with  taste  and  discern- 
ment, basing  the  same  on  actual  ex- 
amples. The  directions  and  illustrations 
are  to  be  of  the  most  simple  and  prac- 
tical character,  and  such  as  it  is  be- 
lieved there  is  a  large  and  growing  de- 
mand for  in  the  present  day. 

The  plan  is  to  invite,  and  we  hereby 
do  cordially  invite,  sketches  of  home 
plats,  rural  cemeteries,  town  squaresi 
etc.,  from  our  readers,  with  a  view  to 
our  furnishing  through  these  columns, 
island  without  charge,  designs  and  sugges- 
tions for  improving  such  grounds  to  be 
more  attractive  in  garden  beauty.  That 
there  is  great  room  for  improvements 
in  such  a  line  is  widely  conceded.  As 
a  people  we  are  only  beginning  to 
waken  up  to  the  possibilities  of  the  gar- 
den art  in  embellishing  home  and  public 
grounds  everywhere. 

To  render  this  project  as  profitable  as 
possible  to  all  readers,  we  desire  not  only 
to  make  use  of  such  sketches  sent  to  us,  for 
getting  up  engravings  showing  the  lo- 
cation of  the  objects  on  the  grounds,  but 
along  with  such  respectivly  the  new  plans 
embodying  the  improvements  it  occurs  to  us 
to  suggest.  That  this  may  be  all  clearly  tm- 
derstood  we  herewith  present  the  plans 
which  are  to  serve  as  the  initial  ones  in  this 
series. 

A  subscriber  in  Allegan  Co.,  Mich,  whose 
name  and  post  office  is  witheld  (as  we 
shall  always  do  in  these  articles),  sends  to 
us  a  sketch  from  which  the  upper  engraving 
anne-xed  was  made,  with  the  following  letter. 

Sept.  9, 1890. 
Dear  Sir;— Being  a  subscriber   to   Popular 
Gardening  and  taking  a  very  great  interest  in 
the  beautifying  of  homes,  I  herewith  send  you 
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a  sketch  of  our  home  and  grounds,  asking  you 
the  favor  of  suggesting  improvements  in  the 
lawn  arrangement,  as  the  features  are  not  ex- 
actly to  my  taste.  T  intend  setting  out  some 
shrubs  and  evergreens  next  spring,  also  laying- 
out  larger  beds  of  Tulips,Hyacinths,Tea  Roses  etc. 

We  have  already  decided  if  necessary  to  move 
the  office  (a  physician's)  as  it  obstructs  the  view 
to  and  from  the  road . 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  these 
papers  therefore,  and  in  answer  to  this  sub- 
scriber's request  we  present  the  plan  re- 
ceived and  under  it  another  containing  cer- 
tain added  improvements  The  numbers  in 
the  upper  cut  represent  the  following  :  1,  a 
bed  cut  in  lawn,  occupied  ^vith  Tulips  and 
later  with  Dahlias,  Gladioltis  etc.;  2,  bed  of 
Hyacinths  ;  3,  bed  of  Day  Lilies  ;  4,  bed 
of  Coleus ;  .5,  bed  of  Tea  Roses.  Various 
trees  and  shrubs  besides,  are  scattered  over 
the  ground  as  shown.  The  figures  in  the 
lower  plan  may  be  explained  as  follows : 
1  front  entrance,  2  side  and  oflBce  entrance, 
3,  3,  3,  beds  of  irregular  outline  tobeplant- 
ed  with  shrubs,  and  hardy,  tender  plants, 
bulbs,  etc.;  4  an  arbor  to  be  covered  with 
hardy  and  tender  vines ;  .5,  a  shrubbery 
walk  in  the  midst  of  irregular  masses  of 
hardy  shrubs,  and  surrounding  the  arbor 
and  leading  from  the  la*n  to  the  small- 
fruit  plat;  6,  fruit  trees  irregularly  ar- 
ranged in  the  rear  lawn  ;  7,  8,  vistas  ex- 
tending from  the  house  towards  the 
street;  numerous  trees  and  shrubs  abound. 
Some  evergreens  are  located  both  to  the 
front  and  rear  of  the  office. 

Now  briefly  for  the  lesson  :    That  which 
will  impress  the  reader  in  comparing  the 
two  sketches,  is  the  angularity  and  lack  of 
general  method  and  harmony  in  arrange- 
ment of  the  features  of  the  upper  one.    A 
garden  of  any  size    to    be  most  pleasing 
should,  especially  in  the  growths,  present 
a  degree  of  naturalness  approximating  the 
pleasing  arrangement  of  trees,  shrubs,  etc., 
to  be  met  in  natural  landscapes.  It  has  well 
been   said    that   nature   abhors    straight 
lines.    But  usually  in  starting  out  to  make 
a  pleasing  home  garden  we  meet  with  a  num- 
ber of  lines  and  angles  in  the  outlines  of 
buildings,  the  boundaries  of  the  place  the 
streets  etc.     Shall  we  therefore  add  more 
straight  lines  by  introducing  such  promi- 
nently into  walks,  tree  rows,  outlines  of  beds 
etc  ?    The  aim  should  be  the  reverse  of  this 
for    all    such    features   as    will    admit  of 
variations  from  straight  lines,  angles  and 
geometrical   figures.      Usually  the  walks, 
drives,  trees,  plants  etc.,  very  readily  har- 
monize with  this  principle. 

The  lower  plan  shows  how  we  should 
prefer  the  improvments.  Here  simplicity, 
harmony  of  parts,  graceful  curves  and  Ir- 
regularity are  the  order— with  what  gains  for 
garden  beauty  let  the  reader  judge.  Not 
only  do  the  objects  seem  to  lit  the  places 
well  and  serve  to  the  making  of  a  harmo- 
nious whole  but  the  grounds  appear  to  be 
larger,  without  this  really  being  true,  a 
result  of  the  tine  open  centers  in  the  grass 
plats  and  the  delightful  vistas  that  extend 
from  point  to  point.  While  the  walks  present 
bold  curves,  it  will  be  observed  that  they 
lead  very  directly  from  the  street  to  the 
buildings. 

Let  the  reader  in  imagination  pass  over 
the  one  plan  and  then  the  other  as  if  ex- 
amining the  various  features,  and  he  cannot 
but  be  impressed  by  the  superior  arrange- 
ment of  the  lower  one,  this  simply  because 
better  principles  areabserved  inthearrang- 
ment.  Even  the  fruit  trees  at  fl  and  the 
front  street  trees  are  located  with  the  idea  of 
keeping  down  straight  lines  and  regular 
distances  apart. 

Jn  having  thus  complied  with  our  sub- 
scriber's request  for  assistance,  it  is  pos- 
sible that  more  shrubs  and  trees  have  been 
suggested  than  can  at  once  be  planted  and 
cared  for.    In  that  event  it  is  only  neccesary 


to  carry  out  the  improvements  step  by  step 
constantly  having  in  view  the  completed 
whole. 

To  others  who  may  favor  us  with  sketches 
of  grounds  to  be  improved,  we  would  say 
that  such  plans  even  if  made  crudely  will 
answer  our  ends  very  well.  Of  course  if 
pains  are  taken  to  locate  the  buildings, 
trees  and  other  objects  by  scale,  the  result 
may  be  slightly  more  satisfactory.  We  will 
be  pleased  to  consider  the  arrangement  of 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  garden  of  home 
grounds  as  well  as  the  ornamental  parts, 
although  it  may  be  said  that  the  former  are 


Fin.  3.  Fig.  i. 

The  Eumerlc  Biush  Lima.   Henderson's  Bitsh  Lima. 

As  sketched,  life-size,  on  Pop.  Gmd.  Chvunds 

I  less  difficult  as  here  straight  lines  should 
largely  prevail. 

Why  Not  Grow  More  Currants? 

]  The  possibilities  of  Currant  culture,  as 
often  as  they  may  have  been  referred  to  by 
the  horticultural  press,  are  not  generally 
recognized  and  appreciated  by  fruit  growers. 
The  Currant  takes  the  same  place  among 
fruits  that  the  mule  occupies  among  draught 
animals— being  modest  in  its  demands  as  to 
feed,  shelter,  care,  yet  doing  good  service. 
Clay  soils,  too  tenacious,  too  rough,  too 
moist  for  most  other  fruits,  will  suit  the 
Currant.  The  winters'  cold  does'not  freeze 
it ;  late  spring  frosts  do  not  kill  its  blossoms. 
Year  after  year  it  bears  its  crop,  and  this 
keeps  well,  ships  well,  and  sells  well. 

Where  there  are  so  many  acres  of  land 
just  suited  for  this  fruit,  and  hardly  for  any 
other,  and  in  consideration  of  all  the  advan- 
tages this  fruit  offers,  it  appears  rather 
strange  that  it  is  not  more  largely  culti- 
vated. The  Currant  worm,  about  the  only 
enemy  which  the  crop  has,  can  be  kept  in 
check  so  easily  by  spraying  with  a  solution 
of  white  Hellebore,  that  it  should  no  longer 
be  feared  as  an  obstacle  to  success. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  ad- 
vocating poor  soil  and  slovenly  culture  for 
the  Currant.  Liberal  feeding,  and  good 
cultivation  will  pay  with  this  crop  as  well 
as  with  any  other.  Our  plants,  set  only  in 
spring  of  last  year,  were  given  a  shovelful 
or  two  of  good  compost  to  the  hill,  and  the 
soil,  a  strong  clay  loam, was  kept  well  tilled. 
The  crop  on  these  young  plants,  this  year, 
was  quite  satisfactory,  and  a  full  crop  may 
be  expected  next  year. 

A  Currant  grower  in  Steuben  county,  this 
state,  Mr.  Franz  S.  Wolf,  writes  us  of  the 


enormous  crops  which  a  neighbor  gets  every 
year  on  a  plantation  of  Currants  trained  to 
two  or  three  stalks  per  plant.  The  advan- 
tages claimed  for  this  form  are  (1)  large  fruit 
and  large  crops :  (2)  ease  of  keeping  the 
patch  clean ;  no  clumps  of  sod  over  the 
roots  ;  (3)  easy  control  over  the  worms. 
The  young  larvae  must  have  young  foliage. 
As  there  are  no  suckers  allowed  to  grow, 
the  young  leaves  are  found  only  at  the  top 
ends  of  the  branches,  where  the  worms  can 
be  readily  discovered  and  poisoned. 

In  a  later  letter  to  us,  Mr.  Wolf  speaks  of 
his  own  crop  as  follows : 

"In  1886  I  set  1000  Versailles  and  100  Fays. 
The  past  two  seasons  high  water  has  made 
it  impossible  to  plow,  cultivate  or  hoe,  and 
has  washed  the  bushes  and  soil  away  so  that 
I  have  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and 
the  crop  this  year  was  nearly  a  failure. 

The  following  statement  covers  the  sales 
this  season  : 
July  3, 25  baskets,  106  pounds  at  7c.  $7.42 
"  8, 78  "  @  4  •'  "  30c.  23.40 
"  9, 30  "  @  4  "  "  30c.  9.00 
"  11,31  "  @4  "  "  30c.  9..30 
"  11,    4        "       @  8       "       "  80c.      3.20 


Commission  and  express. 


32  baskets  used, 


$52.32 
$10.54 

J41.78 
$7.68 


Total, S49.46 

The  expense  for  baskets,  picking  and 
putting  on  cars  amounted  to$21..S4,  so  that 
the  net  profits  from  the  one-fourth  of  an 
acre,  and  with  a  very  poor  crop,  reached  the 
sum  of  $38.12,  or  $112.48  per  acre.  There 
were  no  other  expenses  than  those  stated, 
inasmuch  as  the  high  water  prevented  all 
work,  and  I  think  drowned  the  worms. 

Prices  were  good  this  year,  considering 
the  quality.  The  bill  for  picking  was  ex- 
cessive, as  the  bunches  wer  every  poor,  and 
made  picking  quite  laborious. 

To  show  the  importance  of  shipping  in 
just  such  packages  as  the  trade  calls  for,  I 
will  call  attention  to  the  difference  which  it 
would  have  made,  had  eight  pound  baskets 
been  used.  I  was  away  at  the  time,  and  the 
notification  from  commission  men  to  change 
size  was  opened  only  when  too  late.  I 
shipped  164  four  pound  baskets  and  four 
eight  pound  baskets  to  New  York.  These 
if  packed  in  eight  pound  baskets  would 
have  made  86  baskets  at  80  cents— .*68 ;  16 
baskets  used,  §10.40— total  *i79.20:  expenses 
SRl..i6;  net  profit,  .*4T.64,  or  -?190..56  per  acre. 
Thus  the  change  in  price  of  a  few  cents  per 
basket  almost  doubles  the  net  returns,  all 
charges  save  commission  goes  to  profit. 

This  season's  e.xperience  makes  me  doubt 
the  advantage  of  single-stem  pruning  ex- 
cept with  most  careful  attention.  I  have 
now  one  and  one  quarter  acre  of  Currants  in 
tree  form,  and  two  acres  in  bush  form. 


Treating  the  Plum  Curcullo  with 
Poison. 

The  greatest  enemy  to  the  Plum  is  the 
insect  commonly  known  as  the  Plum  cur- 
culio.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  wormy  fruit 
that  so  often  falls  from  the  trees.  Various 
remedies  have  been  tried  for  this  pest,  and 
for  several  years  trials  have  been  made  at 
the  Ohio  Experiment  Station  of  the  method 
of  killing  the  insects  by  spraying  with  a  very 
diluted  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  water. 
The  experiments  were  again  repeated  this 
season  by  the  station  entomologist.  Dr.  C. 
M.  Weed,  with  good  results.  An  orchard 
of  900  bearing  trees  in  Ottawa  county,  Ohio, 
right  in  the  heart  of  a  great  fruit  growing 
region,  was  selected  for  the  experiment.  In 
the  north  half  of  it  the  method  of  catching 
the  curculiosby  jarring  on  a  sort  of  inverted 
umbrella  mounted  on  wheels  was  employed, 
while  the  south  half  was  sprayed  four  times 
with  pure  Paris  green  mixed  with  water, 
in  the  proportion  of  four  ounces  to  50 
gallons  of  water. 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 


The  first  application  was  made  May  8th, 
just  after  the  blossoms  had  fallen  from  the 
late  blooming  varieties.  There  was  a  heavy 
rain  the  same  night,  and  it  rained  almost 
continuously  until  May  15th,  when  there  was 
a  short  cessation.  The  second  spraying  was 
done  on  that  day.  The  third  spraying  was 
made  May  ajth,  and  the  fourth  and  last, 
June  Sd. 

On  the  jarred  portion  of  the  orchard  a 
great  many  curculios  were  caught,  showing 
that  they  were  present  in  great  numbers.  A 
careful  examination  of  both  parts  of  the 
•  orchard  was  made  on  June  3.  Between  one 
and  two  per  cent  of  the  fruit  on  the  sprayed 
trees  had  been  stung,  while  about  three  per 
cent  of  the  Plums  on  the  jarred  trees  were 
injured.  No  damage  to  the  trees  was  then 
perceptible. 

Early  in  July  the  orchard  was  again  ex- 
amined. Some  of  the  sprayed  trees  showed 
that  foliage  had  been  damaged  by  the  spray- 
ing, but  the  injury  was  not  very  serious. 
Not  over  three  per  cent  of  sprayed  fruit  was 
stung  at  that  time,  while  about  four  per 
cent  of  that  on  the  jarred  trees  was  injured. 
But  on  both  the  fruit  was  so  thick  that 
artificial  thinning  was  necessary  to  prevent 
overbearing. 

A  large  crop  of  fruit  was  ripened  on  both 
parts  of  the  orchard,  and  so  far  as  could  be 
judged  from  the  experiment,  the  practical 
bility  of  preventing  the  injuries  of  the  Plum 
curculio  by  spraying  was  demonstrated. 
This  progress  is  very  much  less  laborious 
and  costly  than  jarring,  aud  if  future  expe- 
rience is  as  successful  as  this  season's  work, 
Plum  growing  will  become  much  easier. 


Some  Good  Points  on  Cider  Making. 

In  the  Cider  Makers'  Hand  Book,  recently 
published,  the  following  methods  for  secur- 
ing a  superior  article  are  described: 

I.  Harvesting  the  Apples  by  means  of 
harvesting  blankets,  to  avoid  injury  and 
fllth. 

3.  Piling  on  boards,  rails,  stalks  or  straw 
to  avoid  earthly  flavor. 

8.  Sweating  to  last  degree  of  ripeness,  to 
augment  saccharines  and  diminish  water. 

4.  Testing  fruit  before  mixing,  as  to  sac- 
charines and  acidity,  in  order  to  avoid 
worthless  fruits,  and  to  blend  valuable  ones 
more  intelligently. 

.5.  Mixing  varieties,  by  results  of  tests,  to 
exalt  and  heighten  quality. 

ti.  Milling  in  mill  free  from  taint  and 
pressing  through  press-cloths. 

7.  Heating  juice  to  augment  saccharines, 
and  incidentally  to  promote  clarifying. 

8.  Filtration  through  charcoal,  to  cleanse 
and  remove  mucilaginous  and  other  im- 
purities. 

9.  Strengthening  juice  with  sugar  to 
standard  strength,  to  produce  requisite 
alcohol  necessary  to  insure  permanency. 

10.  Fermentation,  with  skimming  or  with 
purging,  and  in  even  temperature,  to  com- 
plete dryness. 

II.  Check  of  fermentation  at  dryness  by 
cooling. 

13.  Filtration  through  fiber  while  cool,  to 
remove  waste  products  of  fermentation. 

13.  Pasteurization  to  destroy  ferment  re- 
maining. 

14.  Developing  by  heat  to  advance  ripen- 
ing. 

1.5.  Ripening  with  semi-weekly  inspection 
and  refilling. 

16.    Transfer  to  protected  wood  or  glass. 

The  process  described  is  one  of  steady 
purification  and  refinement.  Everything 
which  nature  rejects,  or  which  impairs 
keeping  power,  is  removed  from  the  juice 
at  the  outset,  and  all  the  efforts  of  nature  in 
making  the  change  from  juice  to  cider  are 
aided  and  promoted. 

The  deficiencies  of  unfavorable  seasons  are 
amended  by  addition  of  small  though  suffic- 


ient quantities  of  saccharines,  and  the  juice 
is  brought  to  a  standard,  so  that  dependence 
can  be  placed  upon  the  quality  and  dura- 
bility one  year  as  well  as  another.  By  all 
these  the  uncertainties  attending  the  old 
method  are  well  nigh  extinguished.  The 
process,  besides,  has  been  .shortened  in  point 
of  time,  for  though  the  manipulations  are 
more  numerous,  they  call  for  very  little 
labor,  and  can  succeed  each  other  rapidly. 
AU  the  period  of  waiting  for  settling  or 
clarifying  used  in  the  old  process  areavoided. 

Bean  Rust  and  Other  Fungous    Dis- 
eases. 

WM.  H.  YEOMANS,  TALLAND  CO.,  CONN. 

Gardeners  are  beset  upon  all  sides  by  de- 
structive agencies.  With  the  climatic  con- 
ditions, noxious  insects  and  fungus  diseases, 
theirs,is  a  life  of  watchfulness  and  aggressive 
warfare.  It  seems  there  is  almost  no  crop 
that  the  farmer  attempts  to  produce  but 
that  is  liable  to  attack  from  some  source, 
and  the  number  of  destructive  diseases  and 
insects  is  rapidly  increasing,  or  else  the 
sharp  eye  of  scientific  investigators  is  ex- 
posing those  that  have  already  existed. 

In  every  farmer's  family  the  garden  is 
looked  upon  as  an  important  help  in  fur- 
nishing during  its  season  supplies  for  the 
table,  and  such  it  is  unless  its  products  are 
blasted  and  destroyed  by  foes.  Some  varie- 
ties of  vegetable  growth  have  been  fairly 
exempted  from  detructive  attacks  up  to  a 
comparatively  receat  period.  This  is  the 
case  with  pole  Beans,  that  have  of  late  years 
been  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  as 
market  crop;  but  ithey  seem  to  have  now 
come  under  the  curse.  First  came  the  Bean 
weevil  that  injured  early-planted  Beans;  but 
still  more  destructive  seems  to  be  a  fungus 
that  attacks  the  foliage,  soon  destroying  it, 
and  seeming  to  sap  the  whole  life  from  the 
plant.  It  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
small  spots  upon  the  leaves,  which  rapidly 
increase  until  the  leaf  becomes  dead.  This 
is  liable  to  extend  to  the  pods,  but  even  if  it 
does  not,  it  so  affects  the  plant  that  the  pods 
will  shrivel  and  dry  up,  leaving  the  Bean  at 
the  ;point  of  development,  attained  at  the 
time  of  the  attack. 

The  leaves  have  a  dark  brown  and  rusty 
appearance,  and  when  the  disease  gets  a 
bold  of  them,  they  look  somewhat  as  though 
they  had  been  scorched  by  heat. 

It  remains  for  scientific  investigation  to 
discover  safe  preventives  of  the  disease. 

If  their  spores  retain  their  vitality  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaves,  and  can  reproduce 
themselves  after  winter,  it  woirld  seem  that 
unless  something  is  done  by  way  of  preven- 
tive measures,  but  little  time  will  elapse 
before  it  will  almost  be  an  impossibility  to 
grow  this  much-valued  product  of  the 
garden. 

The  Ontario  (Canada)  Fruit  Growers' 
Catalogue  of  Fruits. 

The  Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
has  for  some  time  been  engaged  in  preparing 
a  list  of  fruits  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  uniformity  and  fairness  in  judging 
fruits  at  exhibitions.  The  catalogue  of 
Apples  has  just  been  published,  and  a  copy 
is  before  us.  Each  variety  is  given  its 
proper  place  in  a  scale  of  from  0  to  10  m 
regard  to  these  four  points,  viz.:  dessert 
quality,  cooking  quality,  value  for  home 
market  and  value  for  foreign  market. 

We  were  present  during  the  discussions  of 
the  society  at  which  a  large  number  of  these 
varieties  received  their  final  standing  in  the 
list,  and  we  had  opportunity  to  observe  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  of  such  a  list.  Different 
growers  are  often  wide  apart  in  opinions  con- 
cerning even  the  common,  best -known  sorts. 

The  catalogue,  professedly,  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  guide  for  planters.  Yet  as  the  stand- 
ing of  each  variety,  as  found  in  it,  is  a  true 


expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of 
Ontario  fruit  growers  concerning  its  merits 
in  the  four  respects  mentioned,  we  fail  to 
see  why  the  list  should  not  be  a  help  in  the 
selection  of  varieties,  especially  to  home 
growers.  Local  conditions,  of  course,  have 
to  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  would 
not  do  to  plant  even  the  best  Apple  in  a  loca- 
tion where  it  is  not  likely  to  succeed.  At 
any  rate  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
varieties  our  neighbors  across  the  line  con- 
sider best  in  quality,  and  best  for  market.   ; 

The  highest  standing  (10)  as  to  dessert 
quality,  is  given  to  Beuoni  and  Trenton 
among  the  summer  Apples,  and  to  Pomme 
Gris  d'Or,  Princess  Louise  and  Ribston 
Pippin  among  the  winter  sorts.  The  next 
best,  those  with  9  points,  are  Early  Harvest 
for  summer;  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Fa- 
meuse  or  Snow,  Prengea  and  Gravenstein 
for  autumn;  American  Golden  Russet, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Newtown  Pippin  for 
winter.    Northern  Spy  has  but  8  points. 

At  the  head  of  cooking  Apples,  with  10 
points,  stands  Oldenburgh  for  summer,  and 
Tompkins  King,  Northern  Spy,  Ontario  and 
Rhode  Island  Greening  for  winter.  Best 
for  home  market  (10  points)  are  Oldenburgh, 
Gravenstein,  King,  La  Rue  (winter).  North- 
ern Spy  and  Ontario,  and  best  for  foreign 
market,  Alexander  (autumn),  Blenheim 
Pippin  (winter).  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
Oldenburgh,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Graven- 
stein, King,  Northern  Spy,  Newtown  Pippin, 
Ontario,  Ribston  Pippin. 

Ben  Davis,  the  celebrated  winter' Apple  for 
profit  in  Ontario  as  well  as  in  many  sections 
of  the  United  States,  is  rated  as  follows: 
O  for  dessert,  1  for  cooking,  8  for  home 
market  and  9  for  foreign  market.  Such 
rating  ought  to  condemn  any  fruit;  and 
while  it  may  be  profitable  for  a  while,  con- 
scientious growers  should  cease  to  plant  it. 
It  is  not  worth  cultivating. 

In  consideration  of  the  high  recommend 
given  by  many  of  our  pomological  authori- 
ties to  the  Yellow  Transparent,  and  the 
great  returns  reported  to  have  been  obtained 
in  some  instances,  we  wonder  that  this 
Apple  is  not  given  a  better  standing  than  6 
for  dessert,  7  for  cooking,  6  for  home  market, 
and  0  for  foreign  market.  If  the  reason  be, 
that  such  fruit  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently 
tested  for  deciding  on  its  final  standing,  the 
spaces  should  be  left  blank.  A  '•  prelimin- 
ary "  rating  can  only  be  misleading. 


Judge  Miller's  Fruit  Notes. 

Cherry  Stocks.  We  must  depend  for 
our  choice  Cherries  upon  three  different 
stocks.  For  a  long  time  the  Mazzard, 
brought  here  from  Europe,  was  the  only 
stock  used  for  the  improved  varieties,  as  the 
Morello  class  were  too  short-lived. 

Then  came  the  Mahaleb,  which  at  first 
was  claimed  to  make  dwarf  trees,  and  which 
it  does  to  some  extent.  Here  the  common 
black  Morello  is  sometimes  used,  but  with 
what  success  is  just  what  I  want  to  learn,  as 
it  is  a  hardy,  pretty,  long-lived  tree. 

The  Mazzard  would  be  my  choice  were  it 
not  for  its  suckering,  which  objection  also 
holds  good  against  the  Morello.  Here  I 
have  grown  our  best  kinds  on  both  Mazzard 
and  Mahaleb,  but  the  few  tried  on  Morello 
are  short-lived.  Those  on  Mazzard  were 
nearly  all  gone  also,  while  those  on  Mahaleb 
still  hold  out,  although  many  have  gone 
down,  not  the  root's  fault  however,  but  from 
extreme  cold  winters  and  hot  dry  summers. 

To  attempt  to  grow  any  of  the  choice  var- 
ieties on  trees  with  heads  six  feet  from  the 
ground  as  we  used  to  do  in  the  east,  would 
end  in  complete  failure.  Of  about  50  trees 
planted  some  '20  years  ago,  there  now  re- 
main about  10,  and  these  are  in  a  declining 
condition,  all  on  Mahaleb.  These  are  in- 
variably so  low-headed  that  one  might 
almost  say  they  start  at  the  ground.     Most 
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conspicuous  among  them  is  a  Napoleon  that 
spreads  out  at  but  one  foot  from  the  ground. 
It  is  over  one  foot  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
about  25  feet  high,  and  not  less  that  30  feet 
in  diameter  in  spread  of  branches. 

This  tree  has  for  several  years  yielded  as 
much  fruit  as  all  the  others  put  together, 
and  the  fruit  commands  a  fancy  price.  For 
three  years  we  have  averaged  from  this  tree 
$12  net  per  year  for  fruit.  An  acre  of  such 
trees  ("2  trees)  would  net  about 
-*800. 

While  Napoleon  Bigarreau 
is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
profitable,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it,  like  all  the  hard 
fleshed  varieties,  may  he  in 
excellent  condition  one  day, 
and  spoiled  for  market  by  a 
rain  and  hot  sultry  weather  the 
next.  The  splendid  crop  of 
Mazzards  this  year  on  some 
trees  on  a  hill  500  feet  above 
the  river,  induces  me  to  think 
them  worth  growing.  The 
Cherries  are  from  a  pale  red 
to  the  darkest  hue,  some  even 
jet-black,  and  continuing  for 
six  weeks  in  their  ripening; 
some  are  small,  others  quite  a 
fair  size,  and  in  quality  not  to 
be  despised.  When  a  boy  I 
knew  of  Mazzard  trees  in  the 
east  three  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  ground,  60  feet  high,  and 
bearing  loads  and  loads  of  fruit 
in  one  season.  Once  after  a 
hail  storm,  the  stones  of  which 
were  about  the  size  of  the 
Cherries,  I  saw  the  ground 
covered  an  inch  deep,  the  white 
hail  and  the  black  Cherries 
well  mixed.  It  was  a  pretty 
but  somewhat  sad  sight. 
Mazzard  seedlings  will  not 
sucker  if  the  roots  are  not 
multilated,  but  the  plow 
must  not  cut  them,  or  a  bed  of  suckers  will 
surely  follow. 

Peach  ox  Plum  and  Vice  Versa.  To 
work  Peach  on  Plum  has  only  recently 
become  practicable.  If  the  Marianna 
Plum  be  budded  low  down  with  some  strong 
growing  native,  the  Peach  can  then  be 
budded  on  this  with  good  chances  of  success. 
Some  will  ask  why  not  bud  the  Peach  on 
Marianna,  one  of  the  strongest  growers? 
Simply  on  account  of  the  thin  bark  of  the 
Marianna,  and  because  there  is  not  sufficient 
affinity  between  the  two.  We  know  that 
some  Pears  will  not  do  on  the  Quince,  while 
if  double-rooted  they  do  well 

Plum  on  Peach,  as  a  rule,  may  not  work 
satisfactorily,  but  with  some  varieties  it 
does  nobly.  The  wild  Goose  for  one  will 
take  readily,  and  if  planted  deep  will  in  a 
few  years  be  on  its  own  foundation. 

I  have  Wild  Goose  trees  that  I  budded  on 
Peach  myself  when  small,  and  set  out  when 
three  years  old  and  over  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Where  they  were  planted  the  washings  of  a 
road  and  field  soon  added  some  inches  of 
soil.  Now  the  Wild  Goose  suckers  are  com- 
ing up  all  around.  These  would  be  set  out 
in  orchards  if  I  deemed  thefruitof  sufficient 
value,  but  I  do  not,  as  they  rot  here  by  the 
bushel  when  ripe.  The  boating,  express 
charges  and  commission  .I'ust  about  cover 
the  price  they  bring.  In  an  orchard  on  a 
hill  in  clay  soil,  I  have  Golden  Beauty  Plum 
trees  that  I  grew  from  root  grafts,  that  are 
now  sending  up  suckers  of  both  the  original 
and  Golden  Beauty,  mixed  all  around  under 
the  trees,  showing  that  the  latter  sent  out 
roots  from  the  graft. 

Many  years  ago  I  purchased  a  lot  of 
Prince's  Imperial  Gage  Plums  that  were 
worked  on  Peach  stocks,  planted  them  pretty 
deep.     They  grew  well,  and  soon  became 


fine  large  trees.  Fruit  was  what  I  wanted, 
but  never  got  it  ripe,  the  curculio  being 
master  of  the  situation.  They  were  grubbed 
out,  and  on  close  examination  I  could  not 
find  a  vestige  of  the  original  Peach  stock;  it 
had  vanished  altogether.  I  do  not  consider 
myself  competent  to  tell  what  varieties  will 
do  on  Peach,  but  there  may  be  others  who 
have  tried  it. 
There  is  no  real  occasion  for  it  except 
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when,  as  sometimes  happens,  we  are  short 
of  Plum  stocks  and  have  the  Peach.  I  have 
here  some  twenty  varieties  of  Plums,  and  if 
spared  until  next  spring  shall  try  the  spray- 
ing process  for  curculio.  Among  all  that 
have  fruited,  with  me  De  Soto,  Louisa  and 
Deep  Creek  are  the  best  in  quality. 

As  fine  a  native  as  I  have  seen  for  a  long 
time,  has  been  found  some  six  miles  from 
here  that  will  be  worth  growing.  It  bears 
every  year,  is  nearly  curculio-proof.  Nearly 
as  large  as  Wild  Goose,  sweet  as  honey; 
tough  skin;  would  ship  well.  As  it  is  en- 
tirely unknown  out  of  its  original  place,  I 
have  taken  the  liberty  of  naming  it  after 
the  nice  girl  that  brought  it  to  my  notice, 
"Eldora."  It  is  a  very  handsome  tree,  en- 
tirely thornless  and  a  strong  grower.  I  do 
not  intend  making  a  boom  of  it,  nor  a  specu- 
lation, hence  those  who  wish  to  try  it  can 
have  grafts  by  applying  in  the  proper  way, 
that  is  stamps  to  cover  postage  and  putting 
up  for  mailing.  Its  color  is  a  blood  red; 
form  slightly  oval. 

A  STRANGER.  A  year  ago  last  spring  a  little 
tree  made  its  appearance  in  my  Grape  cut- 
ting patch,  that  I  supposed  to  be  a  seedling 
of  the  Blood-red  Peach,  which  are  showing 
themselves  all  around,  and  are  being  pulled 
up  as  weeds;  but  as  I  like  to  give  everything 
a  chance,  it  was  left  to  grow.  It  made  a 
good  growth.  We  headed  it  back  last  spring, 
and  the  branches  were  this  season  well  set 
with  blossom  buds. 

The  foliage  is  not  quite  so  dark  as  at  first, 
but  it  is  a  complete  puzzle.  Not  one  to 
whom  I  have  shown  it  can  tell  what  it  is, 
but  all  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  hybrid  be- 
tween Peach  and  Plum,  about  as  much 
like  one  as  like  the  other.  It  has  a  weeping 
habit,  and  will  at  least  be  ornamental  if  not 
useful. 


Geo.  Townsend's  Strawberry  Notes. 
The  season  with  me  in  Dark  county  was 
late,  but  quite  satisfactory.  Bubach  No.  5, 
Haverland,  Eureka  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  have 
done  so  well  that  it  is  hard  to  tell  which  has 
done  the  best.  In  the  following  I  will  try 
to  tell  how  the  varieties  of  recent  intro- 
duction came  out: 

Bubach  No.  5.— Plant  vigorous,  healthy, 
prolific,  giving  large  berries  of  fair  quali- 
ty and  faii'ly  firm.  Haverland 
makes  a  vigorous  and  healthy 
plant,  with  large  berries  of  fair 
quality,  fairly  firm;  prolific. 
Jessie  also  has  quite  a  large 
and  vigorous  plant,  and  large 
berries  of  best  quality.  Only 
moderately  prolific.  Bubach  on 
one  side  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  on 
the  other,  each  gave  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  fruit.— 
Warfield's  No.  2.  This  has  a 
small  plant,  but  is  vigorous  and 
prolific.  Berries  small  to  me- 
dium in  size,  rather  sour.  Can 
not  see  as  much  merit  in  this  as 
others  do. — Monmouth  lacks 
vigor  of  plant  and  gave  only 
half  crop  of  fruit.  Great 
American  has  done  well,  but 
I  see  no  special  merit  in  it. — 
Pearl.  Fair  growing  plant, 
fruit  large,  good  form  and 
quality.  Very  promising. — 
Gaudy's  Prize.  Large  and 
vigorous,  plant  fairly  produc- 
tive; large  berries  of  fair 
quality;  late  to  commence  to 
ripen;  season  short.  Bubach 
No.  132,  makes  a  good  plant 
and  fruited  fairly  well.  Ber- 
ries of  good  quality  but  soft; 
will  hardly  become  a  standard. 
Cloud  is  a  rampant  grower 
with  small,  sour  truit.  Might 
do  well  on  barren  soil.  Eureka, 
among  the  newest,  stands  fore- 
most as  a  profitable  market  sort.  Very 
vigorous  and  healthy  plant.  Wonderfully 
prolific,  very  large  berry,  firm  and  of  good 
quality,  stand  up  well  in  shipping.  A  rival 
to  Bubach.  Mrs.  Cleveland  has  a  very  ro- 
bust and  healthy  plant;  large  berries  of 
excellent  quality  and  prolific.  A  fine  ama- 
teur berry.  Lady  Rusk,  Stayman's  No.], 
Great  Pacific,  Yale,  Ladies'  Pine,  are  grow- 
ing well,  but  made  a  poor  show  of  fruit  on 
spring-set  plants.  Crawford  is  somewhat 
slow  to  take  hold  of  the  soil,  but  makes  a 
stocky  plant,  and  gives  large  berries  of  best 
quality.  Mitchel's  Early  is  vigorous  and  a 
great  runner,  fruited  well  on  spring-set 
plants;  promising.  Saunder's  (Little's  No. 
10)  is  vigorous  and  healthy,  plant  good  size; 
berries  firm  and  of  good  quality.  I  think 
this  may  take  the  place  of  Wilson.  Little's 
No.  4.  is  vigorous  and  fruitful;  resembles 
Sharpless.  Ohio  Centennial  is  a  very  large 
and  late  berry;  promising. 


Ifs  In  Fall  Planting  of  Strawberries. 

It  is  by  no  means  impossible  to  grow  a  fair 
lot  of  Strawberries  on  plants  set  in  early 
autumn  the  spring  following.  Still  there 
are  many  "  ifs  "  connected  with  it. 

Prof.  W.  J.  Green,  horticulturist  of  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  gives  a  list  of 
these  ifs  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  Ohio  Far- 
mer. "Yes,"  he  says,  "  plants  set  m  August 
will  bear  the  next  summer  if  you  use  potted 
plants,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable  for  the 
growth  of  new  plants,  and  if  the  weather  is 
not  so  dry  after  planting  as  to  kill  the  plants, 
and  if  the  plants  make  a  good  growth  this 
fall,  and  if  the  plants  are  not  on  top  of  the 
ground  next  spring;  and  finally  if  you  know 
just  how  to  go  about  it  you  may  get  a  fair 
crop  of  berries  next  season  from  plants  set 
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in  August.  With  so  many  ifs  in  the  way,  a 
new  beginner  or  careless  worlier  is  likely  to 
get  tripped  up  on  one  of  them . 

There  are  less  ifs  to  stumble  over  in  spring 
planting,  and  nearly  all  fruit  growers  take 
the  course  that  has  been  found  to  have  the 
least  number  of  doubtful  chances.  The  ob- 
jection to  late  spring  planting  is  just  the 
same  as  to  fall  planting,  namely,  the  danger 
of  dry  weather,  and  consequent  loss  of 
plants.  Like  many  other  risky  ventures,  it 
is  all  right  when  it  succeeds." 

Our  neighbor  Burdett,  of  Long  John 
fame,  who  has  u  half  century's  experience 
as  fruit  grower,  maintains  that  early  spring 
planting  gives  better  chances  for  securing 
a  small  crop  of  berries  than  can  be  found  in 
fall  planting,  except  when  the  best  potted 
runners  are  used  with  skill  and  care.  When 
the  fruit  stalks  are  forming  during  fall,  the 
plants  cannot  be  disturbed  without  check  to 
the  development  of  those  fruit  stalks,  but 
they  will  bear  moving  and  handling  much 
better  and  with  less  danger  to  their  frtiit, 
while  yet  dormant  in  early  spring. 


Preparation  for  the  Earliest  Crops. 

For  our  earliest  Cabbage,  Lettuce  and 
other  outside  crops  we  employ  a  method  of 
fall  preparation,  which  is  not  generally  in 
use,  we  think,  and  which  gives  a  start  of 
more  than  a  week  in  the  spring  over  ordin- 
ary preparation. 

This  is  done  by  applying  a  heavy  coat  of 
manure  in  the  fall  (shown  by  the  darkest 
part  in  the  engraving  below),  and  ridging 
the  land  with  the  plow.  The  ridge  consists 
of  a  double  furrow  thrown  up  in  regular 
order  across  the  field,  as  indicated  in  the 
cross  section  illustration. 

Several  advantages  arise  by  this  method. 
The  soil  is  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  bene- 
fits of  freezing  in  the  winter,  thus  ensuring 
finer  tilth  the  coming  season;  the  larva  of 
the  May  beetle  and  other  insects  are  de- 
stroyed by  freezing.  In  the  spring  the  soil 
dries  out  sooner  than  in  adjoining  land  that 
is  not  thus  ridged.  Immediately  it  is  dry 
enough  to  level  with  the  harrow,  seeds  can 
lie  sown,  for  the  manuring  and  plowing 
were  done  in  the  fall,  and  thus  the  crop  is 
started  a  loug  time  ahead  of  what  would 
have  been  possible  on  land  tliat  was  only 
manured  and  plowed  in  the  spring. 


The  Proper  Use  of  Wood  Ashes. 

We  have  a  pretty  high  opinion  of  the 
value  of  wood  ashes,  especially  when  these 
are  derived  from  hard  wood,  and  not  de- 
teriorated or  weakened  by  leaching.  We 
have  no  better  domestic  source  of  the  valu- 
able potash,  of  which  a  fair  sample  contains 
from  4  to  7  per  cent.  This  is  in  the  form  of 
carbonate,  very  soluble,  and  the  best  for 
agricultural  purposes.  Ashes  also  contain 
m  to  2>:<  per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid,  while 
lime  constitutes  the  bulk. 

Still,wood  ashes  contain  no  nitrogen,  and 
this  lack  probably  is  the  cause  that  even 
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Preparation  for  the  Earliest  Crops. 

liberal  applications  of  such  ashes  on  the 
land  often  give  so  little  returns.  Recently 
we  mentioned  the  experience  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Smith  (Wisconsin)  as  told  by  him  before 
the  American  Horticultural  Society,  in 
Cleveland.  Dr.  T.  H.  Hoskins  refers  to  this 
same  thing  in  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Mr.  Smith,  he  says,  applied  ashes  success- 
fully to  land  long  in  cultivation,  with  other 
manure,  and  what  seemed  to  him  remarka- 
able  results,  especially  in  increasing  the 
power  of  the  soil  to  hold  moisture.    This  is 


what  will  be  always  seen  on  such  land.  Biit 
let  any  man  with  a  thin,  light  soil  apply 
ashes,  no  matter  how  freely,  and  it  is  most 
probable  that  he  will  see  no  improvement  in 
his  crop,  though  he  may  be  observing 
enough  to  note  a  better  growth  of  Clover 
there  in  succeeding  seasons. 

Upon  a  Potato  crop  treated  with  a  light 
dressing  of  manure,  ashes  will  often  do 
marked  good,  and  the  same  would  be  true 
upon  a  thin  sod  for  Corn  or  Beans.  In  the 
first  case,  the  manure  gave  a  relative  ex- 
cess of  nitrogen,  needing  the  potash  and  the 
phosphates  of  the  ashes  to  make  it  available, 
while  the  Corn  crop,  needing  but  little 
nitrogen,  would  make  prompt  use  of  the 
constituents  of  the  ashes. 

For  young  fruit  trees,  ashes  supplying  the 
non-volatile  elements  for  making  wood,  are 
an  excellent  fertilizer,  causing  a  free  but 
firm  growth.  On  bearing  fruit  trees,  stable 
manure  or  some  other  complete  fertilizer  is 
called  for,  and  without  such  a  food  supply 
the  leafage  will  be  pale  and  scanty,  and  the 
crop  light  and  poor.  With  ashes  alone,  the 
surest  way  to  bring  up  worn  land  of  a  light- 
ish nature  is  to  grow  Clover,  for  which  ashes 
constitute  a  complete  manure.  The  Clover 
will  gather  in  a  large  supply  of  nitrogen 
and  store  it  in  its  stems,  leaves  and  roots. 
Used  in  this  way,  ashes  will  surely  and 
rapidly  build  up  such  a  farm.  There  is 
occasionally  a  case  where  clays  are  bene- 
fitted by  potash.  If  ashes  give  a  marked 
result  on  Clover  the  soil  needs  them. 

The  Rural,  editorially,  adds  the  timely 
advice  that  in  places  where  good  wood  ashes 
are  cheap,  farmers  should  never  buy  chem- 
ical fertilizers  until  the  ashes  have  been 
tried.  A  first-rate  supplement  to  unleached 
ashes  is  raw-bone  flour,  being  strong  in 
phosphoric  acid,  in  which  ashes  are  weak, 
and  furnishing  nitrogen  of  which  ashes  are 
destitute. 


COMMENTS  BY    READERS. 

A  departmetit  to  which  all  aye  invited  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  Journal,  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

Stratagem  Pea.  For  home  use  the  Strata- 
gem is  one  of  the  very  best  Peas  grrown,  but  it 
has  its  drawbacks.  To  begin  with,  the  seeds  are 
more  costly  than  most  standard  sorts,  also  they 
are  so  large  that  they  don't  go  as  far  in  the  row 
as  the  same  measure  of  smaller  Peas.  Now  lor 
something  not  generally  known  about  Peas. 
Large-seeded  Peas,  no  matter  what  their  quality 
may  be,  are  disliked  on  aristocratic  tallies,  and 
our  highest  toned  French  cooks  absolutely  refuse 
to  cook  them.  Alpha,  Advance  and  Champion 
of  England  are  ideal  Peas  In  size.  It  is  rather  try- 
ing to  see  the  splendid  Stratagems  served  to  the 
servants  and  the  lesser  Peas  to  McAlister.  Stra- 
tagems with  us  on  rich  sandy  land  grow  ^%  to  3 
feet  high,  and  Telephones  7  or  8  feet  high. 
Telephone  is  a  Pea  of  fine  quahty,  but  it  grows 
too  rank  and  doesn't  crop  enough. 

Evergreens  in  Summer.  So  you  admire 
their  beauty.  I  am  glad  you  do.  Let's  see.  Every 
Evergreen  is  perfect ;  they  display  no  mark  ot 
drouth  or  other  enervation,  their  color  is  of  the 
deepest  green,  their  form  ot  the  comliest,  and 
everything  is  clean  and  tidy  about  them.  With 
deciduous  trees  on  the  other  hand,  the  Horse 
Chestnuts  are  dropping  their  leaves,  so  too  are 
the  Catalpas  and  the  Walnuts  and  the  Hickories, 
and  the  foliage  of  the  Lindens  is  crumpling  and 
falling,  and  the  Plane  tree  leaves  are  dusted  and 
deformed  with  mildew.  And  dead  branchlets,  the 
work  of  insects,  are  hanging  all  over  the  (laks, 
and  disgusting  web  nets  of  caterpillars  are 
everywhere.  Still  we  have  room  for  all  kinds  of 
trees. 

Chinese  Box  as  a  neat  enclosure  for  cemetery 
lota  p.  2.53.  This  is  ail  right  in  a  way,  but  I  must 
take  exception  to  the  "enclosure"  of  any  kind. 
The  only  enclosure  to  a  cemetery  lot  should  be 
the  outside  fence  ot  the  cemetery,  and  there 
should  be  no  enclosure  of  any  kind  whatever, 
whether  iron  rail,  stone  curb,  or  plant  hedge, 
inside  the  cemetery  In  most  all  new  prominent 
cemeteries,  and  the  new  portions  of  old  cemet- 
eries, enclosures  of  lots  in  anyway  are  absolutely 


prohibited.  And  too  the  graves  are  filled  in 
level  with  the  giound  and  not  left  in  mounds  as 
before.  And  all  this  admits  of  keeping  the 
cemetery  like  a  spacious  park  garden. 

Anemones.  Your  note  p.  358,  about  our 
pretty  wild  Rue  Anemone,  prompts  me  to  advise 
your  readers  to  trj'  some  Crown  or  St.  Bridget 
Anemones.  They  have  large,  many-colored, 
single  flowers  and  are  easily  raised  from  seed 
sown  indoors  in  spring.  If  well  taken  care  of— 
I  plant  them  out  in  a  moist  half-shady  bit  ot 
ground— they  will  bloom  well  the  following 
spring.  In  fall  I  lift  them  from  the  open  ground 
and  plant  them  somewhat  thickly  into  a  cold 
frame  as  I  do  Pansies  or  Daisies,  and  get  many 
splendid  flowers  in  late  winter  and  spring. 

Freesias.  I  am  glad  you  have  a  good  word 
for  these,  p.  25fl.  I  grow  them  in  thousands  and 
am  doubling  the  supply  every  year.  They  are 
so  lovely,  so  eas.v  to  grow  and  so  accommodating, 
I  have  them  in  unbroken  quantity  between 
December  and  April.  Their  flowers  are  white, 
elegant,  deliciously  fragrant  and  can  be  used  for 
most  any  purpose  or  associated  with  most  all 
other  flowers,  even  with  Orchids.  And  as  pot 
plants,  when  in  full  bloom,  ladies  are  perfectly 
delighted  with  them.  The  main  points  I  find  in 
their  cultivation  are,  repot  them  early  so  as  to 
give  them  a  good  long  season  to  grow  before 
flowering,  perfect  drainage  in  the  pots,  complete 
protection  from  frost,  light  airy  winter  quarters, 
timely  staking,  and  keep  them  growing  after 
the  flowers  are  plucked  as  long  as  the  leaves 
will  keep  green.— W'm.  Falconer, 

Japanese  Miniature  Gardening.  A  Japan- 
ese botanist  gives  the  following  interesting  par- 
ticulars as  to  the  means  by  which  the  stunted 
trees,  like  the  Pine  shown  on  page  10,  are 
produced.  The  seeds  are  sown  in  very  small 
pots,  and  the  seedlings  allowed  to  grow  until  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots,  when  they  are  shifted  into 
other  Ipots  scarcely  larger  than  before.  Thus 
treated  the  greater  part  of  the  main  tap-root 
dies,  the  remaining  portion  emitting  secondary 
roots,  which  are  sub.1ected  to  a  similar  starving 
process,  with  a  result  that  they  often  project 
above  the  surface,  and  support  the  plants  as  on 
stilts.  The  branches  as  they  grow  are  tied  down 
and  twisted  in  all  possible  directions,  something 
after  the  approved  pattern  of  a  specimen  plant 
at  a  European  flower  show!  Actual  pruning  is 
not  resorted  to,  the  starving  and  bending  of  the 
new  shoots  as  they  are  formed  being  found 
suflicient  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  as  a  result 
of  this  incessant  torture  all  the  branches  die, 
leaving  only  the  stump,  in  the  shape  of  a  thick 
shapeless  stock,  on  which  buds  are  grafted,  so 
that  from  the  same  stock  numerous  different 
varieties  may  issue.— E.  Ex. 

The  Japan  Quinces.  Mr.  Fuller's  commenta 
on  the  above,  on  page  255  of  last  volume,  agree 
with  my  notion  about  this  fruit.  Some  seasons 
my  flowering  Japan  bears  very  handsome  fruit 
like  a  very  large  Apple,  hard  and  astringent 
while  green,  but  when  ripe  has  a  most  delicious 
fragrance,  so  that  one  specimen  put  in  a  peck  of 
common  Quinces  will  give  it  the  flavor  in  pre- 
serving. This  is  on  the  old  Pyrus  Japonica  or 
Scarlet-flowering  Quince  from  Japan.  But  of 
late  years  we  have  another  Japan  Quince  that  is 
destined  to  make  its  mark  in  the  south.  A  speci- 
men of  the  fruit  was  sent  me  that  weighed  near 
two  pounds.  Color  a  dark  green  with  a  kind  of 
bronze  cheek.  It  differs  in  form  from  our 
American  Quinces,  is  much  hardier  and  has  a 
different  taste.  The  specimen  alluded  to  never 
got  soft,  but  when  we  considered  it  ripe  had  it 
preserved,  and  although  quite  different  from  our 
homegrown,  and  not  quite  as  good  to  most 
tastes,  it  was  still  what  I  call  good,  and  if  we 
could  grow  them  here  I  would  try  it.  A  novelty 
and  a  curiosity  they  are  anyhow.— Samuei  Mil- 
ler, Mo, 

Keeping  Onions  over  Winter  (page  19).  For 
this  purpose  we  have  erected  two  large  rooms  in 
the  end  of  our  barn,  above  ground.  These  rooms 
are  almost  frost-proof  in  the  coldest  weather;  are 
provided  with  double  windows  at  each  end  of 
rooms,  and  double  doors  from  entrance  from 
drive-way  on  floor  of  the  barn.  All  the  walls 
have  dead-air  spaces.  BuUding  paper  is  tacked 
on  the  inside  of  each  boarding  that  forms  the 
hollow  space.  We  use  thousandsof  bushel  boxes, 
made  of  slats  and  the  Onions  are  kept  in  them. 
Our  aim  is  to  put  in  dry,  weU-cured  stock,  and 
to  place  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  always  be 
airing  at  suitable  times,  and  yet  always  be  secured 
against  low  degrees  of  temperature.— H.  H.Hurd, 
Ont, 
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Hardy   Flowers  in  Masses. 

The  way  to  show  off  the  true  loveliness  of 
many  hardy  flowers,  is  to  grow  them  in 
masses.  Sniall  puny  pieces  of  such  free- 
growing  things,  as,  for  instance.  Dwarf 
Phloxes,  the  Aubrietias,  Windflowers,  and 
many  other  flowers  that  could  be  men- 
tioned, says  an  English  authority,  give  us  no 
more  idea  of  their  real  beauty  than  a  sprig 
of  Honeysuckle  does  of  a  plant  when  seen 
clambering  over  hedges 
by  the  wayside.  Many  of 
the  most  beautiful  fea- 
tures in  the  garden  are 
the  masses  of  hardy 
flowers,  especially  those 
of  mossy  growth  that 
hang  down  over  the 
ledges,  and  give  brilliant 
patches  of  color.  It  is 
when  seen  in  this  way 
that  we  become  enrap- 
tured with  the  simple 
beauty  of  Alpines,  and 
wish  that  more  would  re- 
peat such  effects  and  not 
kill  the  plants  vrith  kind- 
ness, as  is  too  often  the 
case,  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  are  tender 
and  fastidious. 

Aubrietias  and  many 
of  the  Rock  Pinks  need 
no  special  conditions  be- 
yond a  sunny  nook  and 
plenty  of  space  to  spread 
at  will.  It  is  when  they 
are  constantly  tampered 
with  by  dividing  that  the 
plants  are  hindered  from 
making  that  progress  that 
they  would  do  it  left 
alone,  as  in  Nature.  It  is, 
of  course,  impossible 
where  the  garden  is  small 
to  grow  many  things  and 
have  large  patches  of 
each;  but  it  is  infinitely 
better  to  restrict  the  num- 
ber, and  do  those  well, 
than  have  a  lot  of  weak- 
ly things  that  give  but 
little  pleasure. 

The  waving  masses  of 
the  apennine  Windflower, 
Bluebells,  and,  earlier  in 
the  year,  Snowdrops, 
Daffodils,  and  Crocuses  at 
Kew  were  a  source  of  the 
greatest  delight  to  the 
visitors,  simply  because 
they  were  grown  as 
naturally  as  possible, 
peering  up  in  the  Grass, 
as  we  should  expect  to 
see  them  in  their  homes 
on  the  mountain  slopes, 
or  in  the  valley,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Treating  our 
hardy  flowers  in  this  way  costs  but  little, 
gives  scarcely  any  trouble,  and  the  pleasure 
derived  is  ten  times  as  great  to  those  who 
admire  simply  beauty  as  if  only  a  wretched 
scrap  was  seen. 

In  exhibiting  hardy  flowers  it  is  far  better 
to  show  large  tufts  than  small  bits,  and  this 
is  becoming  the  fashion,  for  such  we  must 
call  it,  with  the  result  that  we  have  bolder 
groups  of  flowers,  that,  seen  at  the  show, 
are  as  effective  and  telling  as  we  can  desire. 
Wbatever  it  is,  whether  the  Rock  Pink  in  a 
chink  on  the  wall,  or  the  apennine  Wind- 
flower  in  the  wild  garden,  or  the  Marsh 
Marigold  in  the  moist  corner,  let  all  grow 
as  naturally  as  possible,  and  they  vnW  bloom 
with  their  wonted  freedom  and  brilliancy. 

It  is  a  pity  that  that  class  of  hardy  flowers 
—the  aquatic  plants— does  not  receive  a  lit- 
tle more  favor.    It  is  not  difficult  to  establish 


what  is  known  as  a  bog  garden,  and  the 
specimen  in  the  centre  of  the  Kew  rockery 
is  a  good  model  ot  its  kind.  There  the 
March  Marigolds  grow  like  weeds,  and  such 
things  as  the  scarlet  Lobelia,  a  truly  mois- 
ture-loving plant,  Sarracenia  purpurea, 
Spir»a  palmata,  etc.,  find  conditions  which 
by  their  vigorous  nature  they  thoroughly 
enjoy.  It  is  true  pleasure  to  see  flowers  un- 
der artificial  conditions  growing  as  if  they 


hangs  down  its  semi-double  flowers  like 
Lilies.  Sow  in  September  or  October  for 
next  year's  planting;  but  if  sown  late  it'had 
best  be  in  a  cold  frame.  No  flowers  should 
be  grown  without  special  attention  be  paid 
to  improvement.  If  we  are  slovenly  enough 
to  allow  the  fruits  or  flowers  to  retrograde 
on  our  hands,  we  are  retrograding  also. 
Another  flower  that  I  am  never  tired  of 


is  the  Lily. 


It 


FLOWERS  OF  PYRETHRUM  ULIGINOSUM.    Drawnon  Ptipxilar  aarrJeni7w  Grnt(7>6x. 
September  30,  reduced  in  size.    See  page  25. 

were  planted  by  the  hand  of  nature  in  their 
native  homes 


Flowers  for  Enthusiasts. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

A  few  flowers  always  awaken  my  enthu- 
siasm. Among  them  are  Hollyhocks.  So 
capable  is  this  flower  of  improvement  and 
endless  variety,  that  it  pays  us  for  every 
effort  at  careful  culture.  But  it  is  sure  to 
run  back  if  neglected.  I  find  it  essential  to 
select  seed  of  the  best  varieties,  and  plant 
them  when  ready  in  beds  somewhat  closer 
than  needed.  Then  dig  out  the  poorer  sorts 
when  they  come  to  bloom.  Better  yet,  when 
you  get  a  fine  strain,  divide  the  roots  and  so 
multiply  it.  I  grow  this  flower  along  my 
fences,  and  border  my  fields  with  it.  It  is 
grand  at  a  distance,  running  from  purest 
white  to  nearly  black.    One  strain  of  white 


is  a  constant  wonder  that, 
cheap  as  these  bulbs  now 
are,  they  are  not  more 
generally  in  cultivation. 
I  find  Hyacinths  every- 
where, but  not  LOies, 
except  coarser  sorts.  I 
expect  that  one  reason  is 
that  the  very  soil  and 
richness  that  suits  a  Hya- 
cinth kills  a  Lily.  Manure 
is  death  to  most  of  them. 
The  Longifloriim  or 
Easter  sorts  are  generally 
classed  as  hardy,  but  are 
not  absolutely  so.  An 
open  winter  generally 
puts  an  end  to  them. 

It  is  best  to  cover  all 
Lilies  with  some  coarse 
litter,  leaves  or  evergreen 
boughs.  The  Candidum 
is  so  superb  that  it  should 
be  grown  in  masses  every- 
where. The  fragrance  is 
superb.  I  have  had  Aura- 
tums  in  bloom  for  nearly 
three  months.  I  think 
this  flne  Lily  is  sporting 
its  habits.  The  early 
flowering  have  shorter 
stalks  and  smaller  flowers, 
but  richer  colors.  The 
Speciosum  is  for  general 
planting  about  as  valu- 
able as  Candidum,  being 
quite  hardy  and  noble  in 
colors  and  fragrance. 

1  hope  thousands  will 
invest  this  fall  in  a  bed 
of  Lilies.  Select  Candi- 
dum, Longiflorum,  Ti- 
gridium,  Speciosum,  Au- 
ratum,  and  the  little  Si- 
berian Lily,  with  a  plenty 
of  native  meadow  Lilies. 
I  heartily  recommend 
still  more  attention  to 
Gladioli.  The  flower  is 
magnificent  in  coloring, 
and  of  endless  variation 
in  flakes  and  stripes  and 
selfs.  The  Gandavensis 
stock  offers  us  thousands 
of  truly  fine  varieties,  and 
any  one  can  with  atten- 
tion raise  for  himself 
choice  seedlings  as  good 
as  the  best.  For  five  years 
past  these  have  been 
rivalled  by  a  strain  of  Gladiolus  Lemoinei. 
Now  we  have  a  very  fine  set  of  crosses  from 
Purpurea  auratus  and  Gandavensis.  These 
will  stand  a  good  deal  of  attention.  So  far 
these  flowers  are  scentless.  This  is  a  great 
drawback.  It  may  be  in  time  remedied  by 
farther  efforts  in  the  way  of  selection  and 
crossing.  Turicensis  is  a  new  cross  offered 
this  spring. 

Among  my  own  seedlings  I  have  a  sort 
that  holds  ;its  cup  directly  upward  like  a 
Tulip.  I  have  designated  it  Tulipifera  and 
hope  to  see  it  the  parent  of  a  new  style. 

The  Gladiolus  is  truly  remarkable  as  a  cut 
flower,  opening  all  its  buds  in  a  vase  almo.st 
as  well  as  in  the  ground.  It  is  a  bright, 
cheerful  flower  that  never  wearies  the  eye. 
It  has  also  the  advantage  of  needing  little 
room  for  its  roots  and  growth,  and  is  of 
easiest  possible  cultivation. 
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I  should  like  to  have  you  try  the  Freesia 
for  winter  bloom.  It  is  by  all  odds  the  finest 
of  winter  bulbs.  It  needs,  however,  more 
care  than  our  bulb  catalogues  generally 
specify.  There  should  not  be  over  five 
bulbs  to  a  five  inch  pot,  and  the  soil  should 
be  made  rich  with  easily  available  food. 

The  potting  may  be  done  till  November, 
but  it  is  far  better  to  do  it  in  August.  The 
best  results  come  from  early  planting.  The 
flower  is  of  fine  substance  and  color,  and 
deliciously  sweet.  I  class  it  among  the 
health-giving  flowers,  whereas  Hyacinths 
are  really  unfit  for 
house  bloom,  because 
they  emit  a  sickening 
odor. 

Mr.  Thorpe,  who  is 
one  of  the  best-skilled 
and  instructive  of  our 
florists,  tells  us  to  use 
as  soil  for  Freesias  sandy 
loam,  and  a  quart  of 
bone  flower  to  every 
half  bushel  of  dirt.  In 
this  way  he  secures 
strong  flower  stalks 
about  as  large  as  those 
of  the  slender  varieties 
of  the  Gladiolus. 


dance  of  flowers."  My  own  opinion  of  these 
Christmas  Roses  is  that  they  are  a  most 
welcome  addition  to  our  cut  flowers  and 
particularly  valuable  as  they  come  in  when 
variety  as  well  as  quantity  is  limited. 

As  pot-plants  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the 
Lenten  Roses,  but  they  have  got  to  be 
strong-flowered  and  well  grown. 

Neither  the  Christmas  nor  the  Lenten 
Roses  can  be  grown  perfectly  or  advan- 
tageously as  outdoor  hardy  perennials. 
They  have  got  to  be  grown  in  cool  green- 
house and  frame.      The  Christmas  Roses 


Helleborus  for  Flor- 
ists' Uses. 

BY  W.  FALCONER. 

We  have  two  sets  of 
Helleborus,  namely 

Christmas  and  Lenten 
Roses.  The  Christmas 
Rose  belongs  to  Helle- 
borus Nigra,  and  its 
variety  has  large  white 
flowers  in  November 
and  December. 

The  Lenten  Roses  are 
represented  by  Helle- 
borus Olympicus,  H. 
Colchicus,  and  H.  Ori- 
entalis,  and  have  purple 
flowers,  and  some  of 
their  varieties  and  hy- 
brids have  white,  purple, 
and  spotted  flowers  and 
they  come  in  bloom  be- 
tween Janu'y  and  April. 

Christmas  Roses  are  useful  as  cut  flowers, 
also  good  planted  in  pots,  and  if  in  bloom 
are  excellent  for  house  decoration.  The 
Lenten  Roses  are  useful  only  as  pot-plants. 
Both  are  more  fancy  than  staple  articles. 

Florists  who  have  got  a  good  local  trade 
can  use  Helleborus  to  good  advantage,  but 
I  would  not  advise  florists  who  grow  flowers 
for  the  wholesale  merchants,  to  handle 
them.  For  cut  flowers,  H.  Nigra  Max,  is 
the  best,  but  the  blossoms  have  got  to  be 
cut  just  as  wanted  for  use  for  they  have  no 
great  lasting  qualities.  One  of  our  leading 
Boston  florists  who  has  raised  these  flowers, 
writes  me  "  I  am  a  little  in  doubt  about 
their  value  as  cut  flowers.  Those  I  had  last 
winter  did  not  come  up  to  my  hopes  and 
expectations  in  keeping  qualities,  being  in- 
clined to  hang  and  droop  their  heads  too 
much.  As  pot-plants  they  will  give  much 
better  satisfaction.  The  demand  at  first 
will  be  limited  and  grow  slowly,  still  it  is  a 
flower  that  it  will  pay  to  grow  as  a  desirable 
variety."  A  New  York  florist  writes  me: 
"  There  is  no  doubt  that  H.  Nigra  Max,  and 
the  larger-flowered  varieties  of  H.  Nigra 
would  be  profitable  for  cut  flowers  if  large 
established  plants  were  planted  out  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  or  a  well-protected  cold  frame. 

The  great  difficulty,  however,  lies  in  the 
first  cost  of  this  large  plant,  and  second, 
that  as  a  rule  a  florist  wants  to  get  immedi- 
ate returns  for  his  investment  and  wUl  not 
wait  for  four  or  flve  years  or  until  his  plants 
become  large  enough  to  produce  an  abun- 


GROUP  OF  WHITE  PHLOXES.    Re-engraved  from  Gardening  lUuetrated. 


should  be  planted  out  firmly  and  for  this 
reason  I  prefer  them  in  cold  frames.  As  the 
Lenten  Roses  are  a  pot-plant,  they  may  be 
planted  outside  in  a  cold  frame  in  summer 
and  brought  indoors  in  the  winter,  or  if 
they  are  wanted  for  late,  kept  out  in  the 
frame  till  they  show  signs  of  flowering  and 
then  brought  indoors. 

They  all  prefer  a  well-drained  loamy  soil 
with  a  loose  surface  and  somewhat  shady 
place  in  summer.  A  frame  up  against  a 
north  or  northeasterly  facing  wall  of  a 
building  is  a  good  place  for  them.  Or  give 
them  under  a  raised  lath  or  brush  shading 
such  as  it  used  over  forest  tree  seed  beds.  I 
mulch  the  ground  about  them  with  half 
wilted  leaves  and  finely  chopped  sphagnum, 
and  this  keeps  it  cool  and  loose  and  moist 
all  the  season. 


About  the  Hardy  Phloxes. 

CHARLES  L,  EVANS,  TIOGA  CO.,  PA. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  position  Popular 
Gardeninc;  takes  that  if  we  are  to  have  a 
national  flower,  let  it  by  all  means  be  the 
Phlox.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this  one 
genus  of  North  American  plants,  should 
have  produced  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
most  widely  popular  annual  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  well  nigh  the  most  use- 
ful perennials  of  our  gardens.  But  my 
object  is  not  so  much  to  speak  of  the  Phlox 
as  a  family  as  to  give  some  cultural  notes 
about  the  summer-flowering  hardy  division, 
which  is  now  attracting  increased  attention. 


But  while  Phloxes  will  live  and  bloom  in 
almost  any  soil,  I  do  not  know  another 
garden  flower,  not  even  the  Hollyhock, 
which  repays  rich  feeding  and  a  deep  soil 
better  than  do  they.  With  good  treatment 
they  will  develop  gorgeous  flowers  and 
spikes.  When  the  whole  bed  cannot  be  dug 
deep  and  be  heavily  manured,  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  each  plant  should  thus  be  treated. 
Coming  in  bloom  during  the  period  when 
drouth  is  liable  to  prevail,  it  is  well  to  help 
them  over  any  dryness  by  mulching  about 
them  with  half  decayed  stable  manure,  and 
soaking  the  soil  at  the 
roots  at  intervals  with 
manure  water. 

A  faulty  course  in 
growing  Phloxes  is  to 
allow  the  plants  to  go 
on  growing  in  size  from 
year  to  year  without  di- 
viding, the  certain  result 
of  which  is  that  the 
bloom  and  spikes  be- 
come smaller  every 
year.  The  case  is  other- 
wise when  the  plants 
are  taken  up  every 
second  or  third  year, 
divided  into  from  four 
to  eight  parts  and  reset, 
or  else  replaced  by 
young  plants  otherwise 
propagated. 

Undoubtedly  to  divide 
the  roots  is  the  most 
natural  method  of  pro- 
viding new  Phlox 
plants,  and  the  one  that 
will  usually  be  prac- 
ticed. Still  those  who 
pride  themselves  on 
plants  of  the  most  per- 
fect strength  and  beauty 
should  resort  to  one  of 
several  other  ways  of 
increasing  the  stock. 

The  first  method  of 
which  I  shall  speak  is 
propagation  by  cuttings. 
This  is  done  by  taking 
the  young  shoots  in  the 
spring  when  they  have 
reached  a  length  of  two 
or  three  inches,  potting  them  singly  in  good 
soil, in  small  pots  and  plunging  them  in  earth 
or  sand  in  a  hot-bed.  The  cuttings  will  .soon 
root  and  form  niceyoungplants,  which  will, 
with  proper  encouragement,  flower  the  same 
season,  either  if  grown  in  pots  or  bedded 
out.  For  pot  bloom  each  plant  should 
occupy  a  flve  or  six  inch  pot.  After  the 
flowers  are  past  the  plants  may  be  set  into 
the  border,  and  in  the  next  season  will  reach 
the  height  of  their  beauty. 

Perennial  Phloxes  seed  more  or  less  freely. 
An  easy  way  to  get  up  a  stock  of  good  plants 
is  to  save  seed  from  the  best  varieties  in  the 
fall,  and  sow  it  the  following  February  in 
pots  or  pans  filled  with  soil  in  gentle  heat 
The  seeds  germinate  quickly.  When  the 
seedlings  have  attained  a  size  that  will 
admit  of  easy  handling,  they  should  be 
pricked  out  into  boxes  of  good  soil,  having 
the  plants  three  or  four  inches  apart.  Then 
they  can  be  placed  in  a  mild  hot-bed  and 
later  into  a  cold  frame  to  harden  them  for 
planting  out.  In  May  they  may  be  trans- 
planted to  a  bed  of  well-prepared  soil  in  the 
garden,  to  stand  a  foot  apart  both  ways. 
Nearly  all  such  plants  will  produce  fine 
spikes  of  bloom  by  September. 

It  is  found  in  thus  raising  seedlings,  that 
many  of  them  will  be  about  as  good  as  the 
parents,  and  rarely  one  may  even  surpass 
them.  Those  who  pride  themseves  on  their 
success  with  this  flower,  usually  provide  a 
succession  of  young  plants,  removing  the 
old  ones  after  the  third  year. 
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November, 


November  Rain. 
The  Sunflower  crowus  by  the  garden  wall 

From  blackened  stalks  hang  down, 
And  the  way-side  Mulleins,  stiff  and  tali, 

Are  withered  and  bare  and  brown. 
At  chimney  crevice  and  window  sash 

Sounds  the  east  wind's  railing  strain. 
And  now  with  a  sudden  ijatterlng  dash 

Fail  slanting  sprays  of  rain. 
The  Locust  branches  are  all  asway. 

And  Lilac  shrubs  bow  low; 
The  Almond  bushes  bend  away. 

And  the  straggling  Rose-vines  blow. 
And  plashing  now  on  the  fallen  leaves 

And  now  on  the  window  pane. 
And  dripping  now  from  the  mossy  eaves 

Are  the  crystal  tears  of  rain. 

— Oood  Housekeeping . 


The  Pumpkin. 

O,— fruit  loved  of  boyhood!— the  old  days  recalling. 
When  Wood-Grapes  were  purpling  and  brown  Nuts 

were  falling! 
When  wild,  ugly  faces  we  carved  in  Its  skin. 
Glaring  out  through  the  dark  with  a  candle  within! 
When  we  laughed  round  the  Corn-heap,  with  hearts 

all  in  tune. 
Our  chair  a  broad  Pumpkin— our  lantern  the  moon, 
Telling  tales  of  the  fairy  who  traveled  like  steam 
In  a  Pumpkin-shell  coach,  with  two  rats  for  her  team! 
—J.  O.  Whittier. 


It  was  autumn,  and  Incessant 

Piped  the  quail  from  the  shocks  and  sheaves, 
And  like  living  coals,  the  Apples 

Burned  among  the  withering  leaves. 

—Longfellow. 


Plant  the  Bulbs  quickly  now. 

Shallow  bins  for  fruit  and  Onions. 

Clear  up  the  garden  and  beds  tidily. 

At  least  the  Peanut  crop  is  plentiful. 

The  Chrysanthemum  is  now  at  the  head. 

No  use  trying  Violets  in  a  warm,  close  atmos- 
phere. 

Winter  gardening  for  most  people  is  window 
gardening. 

TTnfermented  Grape  juice  seems  to  be  a  coming 
temperance  drink. 

Yon  cannot  miss  it  to  prune  hardy  fruit  and 
other  trees  la  November. 

Leaves  are  too  valuable  for  mulching  and 
bedding  to  be  left  ungathered. 

Thinning  my  fruits  has  paid  me  five  dollars 
for  every  dollar  spent  in  the  work.— Pntit 
Orower. 

We 'are  glad  to  report  that  Cauliflower  seed 
raised  in  Washington  has  again  proved  entirely 
reliable. 

Someone  speaks  of  the  Trumpet  Creeper  (,Te- 
coma  radicanv)  as  the  Poison  Ivy.  They  are  not 
even  relatives. 

Talk  Bight  Out.  The  "  Comments  "  depart- 
ment of  this  .lournal  is  for  every  reader  to  help 
fill.  Please  offer  your  practical  comments  on 
what  may  appear  in  these  columns  from  month 
to  month. 

The  Novelty  Trade.  To  the  American  Nur- 
serymen's Association  we  would  say.  .loin  the 
florists  and  seedsmen  in  their  efforts  to  reform 
the  abuses  in  the  novelty  trade.  There  is  room 
for  such  reform. 

On  Covering  Plants.  The  object  of  protecting 
such  hardy  plants  as  Pansies,  Strawberries,  etc.. 
is  not  so  much  to  keep  out  cold  as  to  jirevent 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  soil,  which 
leads  to  heaving  of  the  plants. 

A  Victoria  Begia  in  bloom  has  been  on  ex- 
hibit at  Slebrecht  &■  Wadley's,  New  llochelle, 
N.  Y.,  in  September.  There  were  also  many 
choice  aciiuatic plants,  including  Nymphjeas  and 
Lotuses  from  Egypt,  Ki-azil  and  Zanzibar. 

The  Dictamnus  or  Kraxinella,  a  choice  occu- 
pant of  our  garden  borders,  grows  wild  in  the 
Alps  of  Austria,  where  in  rocky,  shady  nooks  it 
attains  a  height  of  more  than  three  feet  By  some 
it  has  been  regarded  as  the  "  burning  bush  "  of 
Mo33S,  a  conception  entirely  fanciful  no  doubt. 


To  Keep  Orapes,  Start  Bight.  Fruit  that  is 
badly  ripened,  poor  and  watery,  will  not  keep 
under  any  circumstances.  For  long  keeping  use 
well  ripened  Grapes,  placed  in  an  even  tempera- 
ture of  not  more  than  40°  F.  Thus  when  care- 
fully packed  in  dry  sawdust,  the  fruit  may  be 
kept  until  the  vines  are  in  bloom. 

Plant  TTmbrellaa.  Here  is  an  idea  for  some 
manufacturer.  Make  a  small  portable  awning 
for  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  etc.,  to  protect 
them  from  injury  from  fall  rains.  The  cover 
might  consist  of  some  cheap  cotton  material 
oiled.  They  should  be  sold  at  a  c^heap  figure,  and 
arranged  to  fold  into  a  small  compass  when 
not  in  use.— C.  L.  Slade,  Wayne  Co.,  Pa. 

And  One  to  Taste.  At  the  great  show  of 
preserved  and  other  fruits  held  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  London  last 
month  one  good  feature  prevailed.  All  articles 
were  required  to  be  sent  in  b.v  threes  so  that  one 
of  the  samples  could  be  opened  and  tasted  by  the 
judges.  This  is  right.  Judgment  of  fruit  based 
only  on  appearances  is  not  good  judgment. 

Leaf  Propagation  of  Chrysanthemums.  It  is 
not  generally  known  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
can  be  propagated  from  a  single  leaf  as  well  as 
from  cuttings  and  division.  Take  a  leaf  with  a 
bud  at  its  base  and  cover  it  lightly  with  sand  in 
some  slightly  shaded  spot  where  the  heat  is  con- 
genial, and  it  will  after  a  little  throw  out  roots 
and  start  an  upward  growth. 

Portrait  of  a  Nurseryman.  We  are  in  receipt 
of  a  fine  portrait  of  the  late  B.  S.  Williams,  of 
Upper  Holloway,  England,  sent  out  by  the  Vic- 
toria and  Paradise  Nurseries  which  were  founded 
by  him.  Mr.  Williams  will  be  remembered  as  a 
benevolent  man,  always  ready  to  promote  horti- 
culture, and  one  who  at  all  times  had  in  view  the 
advancement  of  gardening  and  the  gardener. 
He  was  a  great  collector  of  choice  plants. 

Peaches  at  Niagara,  Canada.  In  the  township 
of  Niagara  alone  there  are  at  least  4,000  acres  of 
land  devoted  to  Peach  culture,  or  about  one-flf  th 
of  the  whole  amount  of  arable  land  in  the  town- 
ship. So  well  adapted  indeed  is  this  land  to  Peach 
culture  and  so  little  have  the  trees  suffered  with 
either  blight  or  yellows  that  little  else  in  the 
fruit  line  is  planted,  and  that  almost  every  farm 
is  being  devoted  to  the  Peach  as  the  most  profit- 
able industry. 

Swarf  Mock  Orange  Bush,  For  a  dwarf  shrub 
of  rounded  form  for  the  lawn  or  shrub  border, 
we  know  of  nothing  that  is  capable  of  giving 
better  general  satisfaction  than  the  subject  of 
the  engraving  on  the  opposite  page.  It  is  of 
robust  habit,  requiring  no  petting  under  ordin- 
ary culture.  Its  growth  is  symmetrical  without 
the  use  of  the  pruning  shears,  while  if  these  are 
brought  to  bear  on  its  branches,  it  may  be  easily 
had  as  round  as  a  ball.  The  variety  rarely  pro- 
duces Howers. 

The  Wild  Flower  Club.  The  rapid  disappear- 
ance of  our  beautiful  native  flora  has  become  a 
subject  of  national  agitation,  and  our  leading 
botanists  are  giving  it  their  earnest  attention. 
We  want  no  national  flower  until  our  beautiful 
native  ones  are  saved  to  us.  A  pamphlet  descrip- 
tive of  the  American  Wild  Flower  Club  can  be 
had  from  us  by  sending  stamp.  We  have  plent.v 
for  all.  No  salaried  commissioners  are  engaged 
in  this  work,  but  it  is  a  labor  of  love.— C.  .S.  Hmn, 
Wilmington,  Del. 

Grape  Eot  Under  Control.  Col.  Pearson  of 
New  Jersey,  says  that  success  in  treating  Grapes 
with  copper  sulphate  for  black  rot  and  mildew 
has  been  as  complete  this  year  in  that  region  as 
could  be  hoped.  All  those  who  have  sprayed 
their  vines  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  early  and 
often,  have  almost  perfect  crops  of  Concord 
Grapes.  Only  a  few  vine-growers  have  had  the 
energy  to  spray  their  vineyards.  Unless  these 
precautionary  measures  are  taken  it  would  seem 
that  for  the  present.  Grape-growing  is  impossi- 
ble in  infected  regions. 

You  Beader.  Did  you  send  some  notes  of  your 
experience  to  Popdlar  Gardening  during  the 
past  year'/  Certainly  many  of  you  did  not;  we 
urge  that  such  do  better  the  coming  year. 
"  Everybody  knows  more  than  anybody,"  is  one 
of  the  mottoes  of  this  journal,  and  accordingly 
we  desire  to  have  everybody— that  means  you, 
dear  reader— to  address  the  family  through  our 
columns,  telling  us  about  your  successes  and 
your  failures.  Don't  fear  because  you  may 
be  no  trained  writer  that  your  Information 
would  not  be  creditable— the  editors  in  every 
such  case  will  help  you  out.  We  want,  the  Pop- 
ular Gardening  family  wants,  your  ideas;  we 
shall  see  that  they  are  well  presented. 


A  Famous  Woman  Botani't  and  Artist.  In 
the  pursuit  of  her  art  Miss  Marianna  North,  who 
recently  died  at  her  home  in  Gloucestershire, 
England,  visited  more  lands  than  any  painter  of 
the  time.  A  few  years  ago  she  gave  to  the  En- 
glish nation  an  exhaustive  botanic  picture  gallery 
at  Kew  Gardens.  It  is  virtually  a  pictorial  record 
of  her  expedition  round  the  world.  Among  the 
coinitries  whose  natural  products  were  thus 
carefully  delineated  may  be  mentioned  Teneriffe, 
Brazil,  Jamaica, California,  India, Ceylon,  Borneo, 
Singapore,  Java,  Japan,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  Miss  North's  last  journey  to  South 
America  brought  on  a  long  and  painful  illness, 
to  which  she  has  just  succumed  at  her  residence 
in  Gloucestershire.    She  was  sixty  j'ears  of  age. 

A  Historical  Myrtle.  Here  is  an  instance  of 
the  use  of  flowers  by  royalty  that  might  fit  into 
the  experience  of  any  people,  however  humble. 
When  the  Emperor  William  arrived  at  Osborne, 
in  August  of  last  year,  he  was  shown  by  his 
grandmothei',  the  Queen,  a  very  vigorous  Myrtle 
which  has  a  history.  On  the  marriage  day  of  the 
father  of  the  present  Emperor  William  with  the 
Princess  Royal,  of  England,  and  the  moment  the 
young  married  couple  were  taking  leave  of  the 
Queen,  the  Crown  Prince  when  bidding  farwell 
to  his  mother-in-law,  took  a  spray  of  the  Myrtle 
from  the  nuptial  bouquet,  and  presented  it  to 
Her  Majesty.  The  Queen  took  the  spray,  and 
sent  it  on  the  same  day  to  Osborne,  that  it  might 
be  rooted  and  planted  in  the  garden  That  spray 
has  become  the  little  tree  which  the  Queen 
showed  to  her  grandson. 

Blue  Geranium,  When  one  hears  of  such  a 
flower  it  is  well  to  collect  one's  thoughts  for  a 
moment,  and  consider  whether  the  novelty  is 
offered  under  the  class  of  the  tender  so-called 
garden  Geraniums  {which  in  a  botanical  sense 
are  Pelargoniums)  or  the  real  Geraniums  of  the 
woods  and  clearings,  and  which  are  commonly 
known  as  the  Crane's  Bill.  We  are  led  to  make 
this  suggestion  becaue  a  "blue  Geranium  "  was 
placed  before  the  Floral  Committee  of  the  Lon- 
don Horticultural  Society  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
and  which  received  a  flret-class  certificate.  But 
it  is  of  the  true  Geraniums,  not  that  which  we 
cultivate  under  that  name.  In  some  respects  it 
comes  near  to  our  own  G.  pratense,  but  appears 
to  be  not  only  distinct  from  it,  but  better,  the 
large  white  center  enhancing  the  beauty  of  the 
blue  color.    The  novelty  is  called  Shirley  Blue. 

Light  for  Primroses,  I  sometimes  meet  plants 
of  the  Single  Primrose  in  the  houses  of  people 
that  are  not  in  as  good  condition  as  they  might 
be,  simply  from  being  deprived  of  more  light 
than  suits  them.  This  flower  is  easily  grown  to 
perfection  it  one  observes  to  give  it  all  the  light 
and  sun  possible— a  shelf  near  the  glass  being  the 
best  position  for  the  plants.  It  does  not  require 
much  heat,  45°  to  55°  suiting  it.  Frequent  or 
violent  changes  of  atmosphere  are  to  be  guarded 
against,  as  this  alone  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
plants.  Another  common  cause  of  the  plants  not 
doing  well  is  alternate  periods  of  being  kept  too 
wet  or  too  dry.  An  even  state  of  a  moderate 
amount  of  moisture  and  regular  temperature  is 
by  far  the  best  preventive  of  the  decay  of  the 
stem  so  often  met  with  in  these  plants.— J.  D. 
L.,  Oenesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Preserve  the  Pure  Streams.  A  recent  English 
writer  bewails  the  defilement  of  the  formerly 
pure  streams,  and  calls  tor  a  crusade  against  the 
evil.  If  there  is  one  beauty  in  a  landscape,  it  is 
a  pure  clear  stream  or  brook  rippling  over  the 
stones.  If  there  is  one  blot  on  a  land- 
scape, it  is  a  muddy,  sewage-defiled  stream.  The 
wonder  is  that  so  many  land  owners  have  allowed 
a  clear  stream— one  of  Nature's  sweetest  gifts— 
to  be  defiled.  In  numbers  of  cases  the  day  when 
a  stream  was  clear  is  easily  remembered.  My 
mind  recalls  streams  once  about  pure,  now  foul, 
and  a  large  millpond  now  filled  with  fermenting 
deposit  which  was  once  clear.  At  Lancing  Col- 
lege, the  entire  sewage  is  clumsily  allowed  to 
ooze  over  the  north  slope  of  their  hill,  while 
below  is  a  clear,  delicious  spring  and  stream  and 
vale  called  I.adywell,  into  whichsomeof  itseems 
to  be  led,  so  far  as  symptoms  demonstrate. 

Less  Land  and  Hore  Profit.  Governor  Hill,  of 
New  York,  in  one  of  his  recent  speeches,  re- 
peated the  story  of  an  English  farmer  who 
owned  300  acres  of  laud.  At  the  marriage  of 
each  of  his  three  daughters  he  gave,  .50  acres  as 
dower,  and  at  the  last  he  found  he  had  raised  as 
much  on  the  150  acres  as  he  had  before  on  the 
300.  This  story  is  in  keeping  with  an  experience 
the   writer   recalls  in   his   boyhood    days.    His 
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father  owned  a  farm  of  90  acres  adjacent  to  and 
partly  within  the  corporation  limits  of  Williams- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  a  small  town  of  700  inhabitants.  A 
new  street  having  been  decided  on  throughout 
the  length  of  the  farm,  he  had  no  difficulty  in 
selling  off  three-fourths  of  the  tract  in  small 
parcels  of  from  one  to  three  acres  apiece  to 
village  residents.  It  was  often  remarked  in 
later  years  by  father,  who  himself  had  been  a 
good  farmer,  that  the  products  from  the  farm 
after  the  di\i8on  was  manyfold  greater  than 
they  had  been  when  he  managed  it  after  a  more 
ordinary  style  of  tillage. 

A  Fine  Hydrangea.  At  Washington  Heights, 
in  the  gardens  of  D.  S.  Heflron,  is  the  finest 
specimen  of  the  above  noble  shrub  that  we  have 
seen.  It  has  been  planted  about  twelve  years. 
It  has  a  woody  stem  at  the  ground  eight  inche 
in  diameter,  from  which  spring  a  number 
of  branches  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten 
feet,  forming  a  circular  bush  fifteen  feet  in 
diameter.  When  in  full  flower  it  is  a  verit- 
able bouquet  on  a  gigantic  scale.  This 
bush  for  years  has  been  quite  a  source  of 
income  from  cutflowers  sold  to  the  Chicago 
florists.  As  long  stems  are  desirable  to  the 
heads  of  flowers,  and  as  every  shoot  has  a 
flower  head,  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  all 
cut  the  bush  has  received  a  pretty  severe 
pruning.  They  are  left  in  this  condition 
until  spring,  when  each  shoot  is  pruned  back 
again  to  half  its  length.  The  buds  begin  to 
start  vigorously  and  a  solid  mass  of  flower- 
ing shoots  is  the  result.  The  shrub  is  as 
hardy  as  the  Oak  natural  to  the  soil,  and  we^ 
are  astonished  that  it  does  not  become  as 
common  as  the  Lilac— Cm-.  Praii-ie  Farmrr- 

Onr  Experience  Meeting.  The  helpful- 
ness of  Popular  Gabdeninq  is  remarka- 
ble. In  that  respect  it  is  the  ideal  horti- 
cultural paper.  It  amounts  to  a  weekly 
convention  of  florists  and  fruit  growers; 
and  saves  us  car  fare  and  hotel  expenses. 
I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Miller's  notes 
on  Blackberries.  I  wanted  to  hear  from  the  Erie 
and  Minnewaski.  With  me  the  former  has  not 
fruited  well.  It  has  so  far  failed  of  giving  re- 
munerative crops  that  I  must  re,iectit.  Agawam, 
Mr.  Miller  does  not  report  on;  but  all  in  all,  I 
like  it  best  of  any  that  I  have.  Last  year  I 
picked  400  quarts  from  a  patch  of  Snyders  about 
three  rods  by  one  rod.  But  I  never  could  get  a 
decent  yield  of  Snyder  until  I  grew  them  wild. 
I  plant  wide  enough  to  cultivate  a  year  or  two, 
till  they  get  well  hold  of  the  soil,  then  I  let  them 
take  care  of  themselves;  only  cutting  off  tops 
down  to  six  feet,  and  cutting  out  old  canes  once 
a  year.  The  Snyder,  especially  likes  moist,  low 
land,  and  cannot  endure  a  dry  spell.  My  Aga- 
wams  do  finely  on  upland.  Taylor  seems  very 
much  like  Agawam  if  I  have  it  true.— E.P.  PotocH. 

The  Shaking  Fern.  I  desire  to  say  a  good 
word  for  this  best  of  all  house  Ferns.  It  is  known 
by  the  florists  as  Ptei^is  tremula,  and  can  be 
bought  at  nearly  every  greenhouse.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  Ferns  we  have,  and  deservedly 
so,  too.  for  when  well  grown  it  forms  a  light  and 
elegant  specimen.  It  also  has  the  recommenda- 
tion of  being  of  free  growth  under  circumstances 
quite  unfavorable  to  many  other  plants.  It  suc- 
ceeds best  in  rather  a  cool  atmosphere,  and  even 
in  a  young  state  it  will  do  much  better  where 
there  is  little  or  no  artificial  heat;  but  it  must 
not  be  exposed  to  a  draught.  Grow  the  plants 
in  good,  open,  loamy  soil,  keeping  the  crowns 
down  low  enough  so  that  the  roots  which  start 
from  the  base  of  the  fronds  may  spread  out  and 
not  become  drawn  up,  as,  being  of  rapid  growth, 
they  are  verj'  likely  to  run  up  weakly  if  a  little 
crowded.  Attend  regularly  to  the  watering,  and 
after  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  a  little 
liquid  manure  may  be  used  occasionally  with 
good  effect.  With  ordinary  care  good  useful 
plants  may  be  established  in  a  very  short  time.— 
Mrs.  Henrietta  Newton,  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Silva  of  North  America.  One  of  the  most 
important  works  ever  issued  from  the  American 
press  is  announced  under  the  above  heading  in 
the  September  Bulletin  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  New  York.  It  is  a  description  of  the  trees 
which  grow  natural  in  North  America,  exclusive 
of  Mexico,  by  Charles  Sprague  Sargent,  director 
of  the  Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity and  conductor  of  Garden  and  Forest.  The 
work  will  be  in  twelve  volumes,  quarto,  each 
containing  50  plates,  and  engraved  on  copper  by 
Philibert  and  Eugene  Picart.  Vol.  I.  will  be 
ready  the  present  autumn.  The  value  of  a  care- 
fully and  amply  illustrated  Silva  of  North 
America  to  botanists,  students  of  forestry,  and 


lovers  of  science  in  general,  is  bej'ond  question. 
No  comprehensive  description  of  the  trees  of 
North  America,  like  that  contained  in  this  work 
has  ever  been  published,  and  indeed  has  not 
been  possible  before  the  explorations  I'endered 
practicable  by  the  very  recent  opening  up  of  all 
parts  of  our  continent.  Professor  Sargent  is 
recognized  as  the  highest  authority  on  this  sub- 
ject. His  position  as  director  of  the  Arnold 
Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  his  opportu- 
nities while  in  government  employ  for  exploring 
forests  and  studying  trees  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  specially  qualify  him  for  this  work. 
His  descriptive  text  will  be  supplemented  by 
superb  illustrations,  by  the  best  of  artists.  No 
pains  or  cost  have  been  spared  ingathering  the 
materials  and  in  the  mechanical  execution  of 
this  great  work. 


M'^-^ 


THE  DWARF  MOCK  ORANGE.    See  opposite  page. 

Kew  Fruits.  The  "  Middlefleld "  is  a  new 
Strawberry  announced  by  P.  M.  Augur  &  Sons, 
of  Middlefield,  Conn.,  the  introducers  of  .lewell 
and  Gold  Strawberries.  The  "Rural"  Straw- 
berry is  announced  from  Kentucky.  A.  D. 
Webb,  who  originated  Warren,  Longfellow, 
Daniel  Boone  and  others,  found  it  in  an  old 
orchard,  was  attracted  by  its  foliage  and  promise 
of  fruit,  removed  it  to  his  grounds,  and  found  it 
of  great  merit.  William  L.  Dulaney.  president 
of  the  Kentucky  State  Horticultural  Society, 
writes  us  that  it  "  promises  more  than  any  berry 
we  have  had  introduced  in  this  part  of  Kentucky 
for  many  years."  It  will  probably  be  introduced 
next  spring.  Among  new  tree  fruits  we  have 
the  Fuller  Quince,  which  is  being  introduced  by 
J.  T.  Lovett,  of  Little  Silver,  N.  Y.  We  have 
been  favorably  impressed  with  the  fruit  in  New 
Jersey,  and  while  it  may  not  revolutionize  Quince 
culture  in  America,  we  are  sure  it  will  be  a 
credit  to  the  original  discoverer,  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller, 
of  New  Jersey.  The  Roekford  Plum  is  intro- 
duced by  M.  G.  Patten.  The  original  tree,  now 
fourteen  years  old,  came  up  on  the  edge  of  a 
native  Plum  thicket  in  Floyd  Co.,  Iowa,  near 
where  German  Prunes  and  Lombards  were 
grown.  It  it  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  cross  with 
three  European  varieties,  says  Mr.  G.B.  Brackett, 
but  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  leaf  and 
tree.  I  believe  it  to  be  strictly  a  native  variety 
of  the  Pruiius  Chica^a.  The  fruit  is  rather  below 
medium,  oblong,  dark  red  with  a  rich  bloom,  !  Violets,  etc.,  may  be  depended  upon  for  a  supply 
ripens  ten  days  earlier  than  De  Soto.  When  com-     of  flowers  during  winter.    To  obtain  best  re- 


Chinese  Fan  Palm  {Livintoiiia  C?i£nensi,s)  is  per- 
haps of  all  the  Palms  the  most  desirable,  because 
being  so  easily  suited  in  treatment.  Kentia  (or 
Howea)  Belmoreana  and  Forsteriana  are  also 
Palms  of  great  value.  The  India  Rubber  Plant 
(Ficus  elastica)  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental 
and  widely  grown  plants,  being  one  that  endures 
the  dry  dusty  atmosphere  of  dwelling  houses 
exceedingly  well,  because  of  its  thick  leathery 
leaves.  There  is  a  golden  variegated  form  that 
is  very  flue,  being  equally  as  well  suited  for 
house  culture.  Among  Ferns  for  house  culture, 
the  Shaking  Fern  iPteris  tremula)  is  of  the  best; 
grows  very  rapidly,  soon  making  handsome 
specimens.  The  Small  Sword-Fern  (Nephrolepix 
Duffi}  is  an  elegant  miniature  variety  of  the  old 
but  popular  Sword  Kern  that  commends  itself  to 
all  by  its  easy  culture  and  graceful  appearance. 
Any  first-class  florist  should  be  able  to 
supply  most  of  the  above. 

Try  Hardy  Plants  in  the  Window.    Mr. 
Josiah  Hoopes  gives  some  excellent  points 
in  a  recent  article  in  the  Weekly  Tribune 
on  hardy   growths   for   window    culture ; 
Thrifty  young  shrubs,  two  or  three  years 
old,  chosen  from   among  early-bloomers, 
form  as  attractive  window  ornaments  as 
any   kind  of  plants  we  can  select.    They 
are  cheap,  and  adapted  to  the  atmosphere 
of  our  living  rooms,  growing  and  bloom- 
ing in  pots  with  the  freedom  of  shrubs  in 
the  open  ground.     Early-blooming  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  are  equally  desirable  for 
the  purpose,  and  require  even  less  care. 
The  multitude  of  enfeebled  Roses,  Gerani- 
ums,  etc.,   in  the   winter  windows   of  so 
many  flower-loving  people  should  be  re- 
placed by  more  easily-grown  plants,  and 
we   would  then    hear  far  less    complaint 
of  "poor  luck  with  flowers."    In  selecting 
shrubs    for   this   purpose    earliness    is  of 
greatest  importance ;  next  comes  freedom 
of   bloom ;   then   adaptability   to  pot-cul- 
ture ;   and   lastly,   dwarf    compact  habit. 
No  plant  should  be  rejected  for  not  conforming 
to  the  last  requisition,  as  any  shrub  can  be  made 
denser  by  systematic  pruning,  once  or  twice  a 
year.    Young  and  thrifty  shrubs  are  preferable 
to  those  with  old,  hardened  wood,  and  will  pro- 
duce more  bloom  as  well  as  prove  more  sightly 
in  pots.    Although  most  early-blooming  shrubs 
will  answer  the  purpose,  the  following  seem  to 
fill  the  bill  with  entire  satisfaction,  provided  the 
plants  have  been  previously  pruned  into  proper 
shape;   Deutzia   gracilis,   the   perfection   of    a 
house  plant,  and  fine  for  cut-flowers,  as  are  all 
the  family.    The  Weigelas  in  variety,  especially 
"  Candida,"  with  pure  white  flowers,  and  any  of 
the     deep-red     colored     varieties.      Forsythia 
fortuni,  with  golden  yellow  bloom,  and  an  im- 
proved habit,  with    very  dark   green   foliage. 
Philadelphus  coronarius,  or  the  "  Mock-orange," 
is  beautiful,  and  possesses  a  delightful  fragrance. 
The  double  Rose,  and  double  white  Almonds, 
are  among  the  best  plants    for    the    purpose, 
blooming  both  early  and  profusely.    The  Mis- 
souri Currant,  with  its  rich,  spicy  fragrance  and 
bright    yellow    flowers,   is  excellent.     Spinea 
prunifolia,  S.  Reevesi  (both  single  and  double), 
S.  Thunbergi,  S.  trilobata,  etc.,  are  all  valuable. 
And  lastly,  the  Syringas  or  Lilacs  are  all  beauti- 
ful, although  not  so  readily  grown  by  amateurs 
as  some  of  the  foregoing.    Among  herbaceous 
plants,  such  easily  forced  species  as  Astilbe  jap- 
onica,  Dicentra  spectabilis,  Lily  of  the  Valley, 


pared  with  the  many  native  sorts  on  Exhibition, 
in  quality  it  was  superior  to  all. 

The  Best  House  Plants.  When  looking  around 
for  the  best  kinds  to  stock  up  with,  it  will  be  well 
to  have  before  us  the  answer  which  Mr.  B.  F. 
Critchell  gave  to  the  question  of  the  13  best 
window  plants,  at  the  recent  florists'  convention 
in  Boston.  He  named  Aspidistra  lurida  varie- 
gata— a  Liliaceous  plant  from  Eastern  Asia, 
having  oblong  lanceolate  leaves — easily  grown 
in  an  ordinary  window  garden;  small  pots  should 
be  used.  Azaleas  of  the  Indian  or  Chinese  classes 
continue  to  increase  in  beauty  with  each  season's 
growth.  Callas— few  plants  exceed  these  in  pop- 
ular estimation.  Of  Palms,  a  number  were 
named  as  being  very  suitable  for  house  decora- 
tion. Dracscna  or  Cordyline,  terminalis  and 
indivisa  are  tropical  plants  of  rare  beauty,  the 
attractiveness  lying  in  the  leaves,  which  vary  in 
color  from  green  to  light  crimson.  The  southern 
Palm  (Corupha  Australia  or  more  properly,  iit'- 
istonia  Australia)  is  a  very  ornamental  plant  from 
Eastern  Australia  for  window  decoration.     The 


suits,  the  plants  should  be  lifted  as  soon  as 
matured  in  autumn,  say  in  November,  potted  in 
good  light  soil,  and  set  away  in  a  cool  shaded 
location,  until  needed  for  forcing.  Never  use 
pots  of  a  larger  size  than  is  absolutely  necessary, 
and  plunging  in  coal  ashes  encourages  root  for- 
mation. One  may  readily  enjoy  a  succession  of 
flowers  all  winter  long  by  forcing  a  few  at  a 
time,  and  replenishing  as  the  bloom  fades  away. 
Hrady  plants  of  every  description  dislike  strong 
heat,  preferring  a  cool  moist  atmosphere,  with 
plenty  of  air  in  mild  weather,  and  free  access  to 
the  sun's  rays.  They  do  not  require  to  be  con- 
stantly deluged  with  water,  but  should  receive 
a  liberal  supply  whenever  the  soil  becomes  dry. 
Drainage  in  the  pots  must  always  be  attended 
to,  as  stagnant  water  at  the  roots  will  result  in 
diseased  plants  and  impoverished  flowers.  For 
window-culture,  the  plants  should  be  started 
either  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  sunny  window  in 
the  domestic  apartments,  whence  they  may  be 
removed  to  the  living  room  as  the  bloom  begins 
to  appear. 
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'-I^EiN(iMATTER"ntAT  Deserves 

^  TO  BEVnOElYKHOWIi. 

Western  New  York 
'  Qrape  Grower's  Associa- 
tion. This  is  a  Uve  and 
active  organization  with 
headquarters  at  Fredonla, 
Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.  Its 
officers  arc  as  follows,  E. 
G.  Wright,  president;  John 
Farel,  vice-president;  A.  S. 
Watson  of  Westfield,  manager. 

Flowers  as  Educators,  I  think  flowers  not 
only  help  to  beautify  our  homes,  but  to  make 
them  more  valuable.  They  help  to  elevate  the 
tastes  of  those  who  cultivate  flowers.  The 
husbands  and  sons  who  help  to  cultivate  the 
flower  garden  will  be  refined  and  elevated  by 
their  influence.— Hocnffteiiille  Farmers'  Club. 

Ohio  State  Horticnltural  Society.  Remember 
that  while  we  '  trust  ^  in  Providence  and  '  com- 
bine '  with  Nature  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
fruits,  flowers  and  vegetable,  yet  we  are  strongly 
opposed  to  the  third  member  of  the  Trinity  of 
Mammon,  and  do  not  desire  a  '  monopoly '  of  the 
benefits  of  the  society,  but  cordially  invite  all 
horticulturists  to  join  us.— Sec'y  Farnsworth. 

Stimulating  Love  for  Flowers.  At  a  small 
local  show  in  England  the  committee  offered 
prizes  for  the  best  window  gardening.  Space 
was  not  to  exceed  four  feet  by  two  feet.  For 
these  prizes  there  were  four  entries,  all  more  or 
less  good.  The  first  was  very  gay ;  the  plants 
used  were  various:  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  Hy- 
drangeas and  things  of  this  nature,  with  Lobelia, 
Musk,  Campanulas,  etc.,  as  edging  plants. 

Florida  Sub-Tropical  Exposition.  This  will 
open  about  the  second  week  in  January,  and  will 
continue  from  twelve  to  fifteen  weeks.  The 
display  this  season  promises  to  be  an  exceedingly 
valuable  one,  covering  a  wide  range  of  fruits, 
flowers,  vegetables,  farm  products  and  rare 
plants  and  shrubs.  Exhibits  from  the  Bahamas 
and  West  India  Islands  will  lend  an  additional 
attraction.— S.  A.  Adams,  Sec'y  Jacltsonville,  Fla. 

Welcome  to  the  Fig.  R.  Williamson,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  California  State  Horticultural  Society 
stated  that  the  tree  par  excellence  for  California 
is  the  Fig.  Fig  growing  will  be  the  largest  of 
the  state's  industries.  The  common  purple 
Fig  of  California  is  a  strong  grower  and  an  im- 
mence  producer,  and  at  even  three  cents  a  pound 
for  the  dried  article,  is  a  most  profitable  fruit. 
The  best  country  for  the  Fig  he  believed  to  be 
the  foot  of  the  hills  of  the  Sierras. 

Ohio  State  Fair.  The  horticulturists  of  the 
state  may  well  be  proud  of  their  display  of 
fruits.  The  exhibit  of  Grapes  was  particularly 
noticeable  for  number  of  varieties  as  well  as  for 
almost  phenomenally  good  quality.  The  number 
of  entries  of  Apples  was  a  surprise,  for  this  fruit 
is  known  to  be  a  failure  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  state.  The  entries  in  all  departments  of 
fruit  was  about  one-fourth  larger  than  at  any 
time  ever  before. 

Co-Operation  in  Marketing;  Fruits.  There  are 
some  difflculties  encountered  in  marketing  fruit 
through  commission  men.  The  percentage 
paid  is  large  and  the  risks  are  all  with  the 
grower.  Experience  has  shown  that  judicious 
co-operation  will  accomplish  the  following  re- 
sults: 1.  Correct  the  abuses  now  practiced  by 
commission  men.— 2.  Enable  producers  to  buy 
supplies  more  advantageously.— 3.  Enable  ship- 
pers to  get  reduced  rates  from  railroads. — 4.  Give 
prices  enough  better  to  more  than  repay  the 
cost.— B.  J.  Howland,  Ind.  State  Uort.  Sot. 

Peacl^  Tfellows.  Sometimes  the  disease  makes 
more  progress  than  is  visible.  When  the  trees 
do  not  bear  fruit,  the  yellows  may  be  working 
its  way  through  an  orchard  without  revealing 
itself  to  the  grower.  Afterwards  the  indications 
of  yellows  are  the  results  of  two  or  more  years 
rather  than  one.  But  this  condition  of  things 
should  put  every  Peach  grower  on  his  guard. 
Peach  orchards  without  fruit  are  expensive 
luxuries.  They  require  cultivation  and  care,  and 
no  fruit  in  return  to  foot  the  bills  ;  but  as  they 
are  so  generous  when  laden  with  fruit,  cultiva- 
tors should  treat  them  generously  while  they 
are  recuperating  for  another  burdea.—Mr.WUeu 
before  the  Saugatuck  [Mich.)  Hon.  Soc. 

Floral  Societies  of  California,  A  society  has 
just  been  organized  in  Los  Angeles,  and  a  large 


number  of  florists,  nurserymen,  gardeners,  seeds- 
men and  amateurs  have  joined,  says  the  Fruit 
Grower.    The  society  has  a  great  and  rich  field 

in  which  to  labor,  and  it  should  In  a  short  time 
become  one  of  thebrightest  and  most  progress- 
ive of  its  kind  in  the  country.  There  are  many 
intelligent  floriculturists  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  they  will 
heartily  co-operate  with  this  society  in  advanc- 
ing the  popularlove  for  ornamental  horticulture. 
This  makes  three  floral  societis  for  Calif ornia : 
the  State  Society.  Ventura  Society  and  Los 
Angeles  Society.  All  of  them  have  been  organ- 
ized In  the  last  two  years  and  all  of  them 
are  accomplishing  great  good  in  educating  the 
public  in  the  culture  and  love  for  flowers, 
trees,  shrubs,  parks,  etc.    Let  the  work  go  on. 

nbipct'nns  to  orora  Ditchen.  Open  Ditches 
should  only  be  made  where  absolutely  necessary. 
The  reason  is  obvious ;  a  tile  drain  will  generally 
cost  but  little  if  anv  more  than  a  properly  con- 
structed open  ditch  with  sufficiently  sloping 
hanks.  Fields  can  be  cultivated,  hauling  done 
in  less  time,  and  with  less  inconvenience,  beside 
the  additional  ground  to  cultivate  which  would 
be  waste  land  if  the  ditch  was  left  open.  There 
is  a  constant  demand  for  the  deepeninar  and 
widening  of  ditches,  and  this  demand  will  con- 
tinue until  their  bottoms  are  sunk  low  enough 
not  to  obstruct  the  discharge  of  the  tile  drains. 
The  bottom  of  an  open  ditch  should  be  at  least 
two  feet  below  the  necessary  denth  of  tile  drains 
to  prevent  the  tile  from  being  filled  un  and  ob- 
structed bv  the  ever-accumulating  sediment  in 
the  bottom.  Probably  the  best  way  to  treat 
this  deposit  of  sediment  would  be  to  make  bank 
slopes  not  to  exceed  two  to  one.  or  still  flatter. 
which  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  cleaning 
out  the  ditch  and  keeping  it  in  repair  by  plow- 
ing and  scraping  out  the  deposit  and  spreading 
it  on  the  adiacent  land.- 2<Vom  Report  of  Draln- 
aae  CnmmUtee  of  Ohio  Society  of  Surveyors  and 
Civil  Engiiieers. 

Wew  Vork  Btate  Fair  The  following  are  the 
prizes  awarded  at  Syracuse.  Flowers— Profes- 
sional List.  Cut  flowers,  a-eneral  collection.  1. 
James  Vick,  Rochester.  Ttahlias— Jas.  Vick  1st, 
for  collection,  twelve  blooms  and  best  American 
seedling.  Roses,  coUection.  1.  P.  R.  Quinlain, 
Syracuse.  Phloxes— J.  Vick  1st  for  collection, 
best  twelve  varieties,  and  seedlings  not  before 
shown.  Verbenas,  collection.  1.  J. Vick.  Twelve 
varieties.  1.  J.  Vick  :  2.  P.  R.  Quinlain.  Ameri- 
can seedling  not  before  shown,  1.  J.  Vick.  Jas. 
Vick,  first  prize  on  collection  of  Asters.  Celoisias, 
Lilies,  Pansies  and  Gladiolus— also  for  12  varieties 
of  Gladiolus.  Geraniums,  1.  P.  R.  Quinlain ;  2. 
J.  Vick.  Amateur  List.  Cut  flowers,  general 
collection.  1.  Mrs.  T.  Davison,  Freetown  ;  L.  P. 
Tennant,  Stanwix.  Dahlias,  collection.  1.  L.  P. 
Tennant;  2.  A.  Stone.  Stanwix.  Six  Blooms,  1. 
A.Stone.  Roses  collection.  1  A.  Stone;  2.  L.  P. 
Tennant.  Verbenas,  collection,  1.  A.  Stone.  Six 
varieties.  1.  A  Stone.  Phloxes,  collection,  1.  A. 
Stone.  Perennial,  six  varieties,  1.  L  P. Tennant. 
Asters,  collection,  1 .  A.  Stone  ;  2;  L.  P.  Tennant. 
Pansies, collection.  1.  A.  Stone.  Ten-week  Stocks, 
collection,  1.  A.  Stone.  Gladiolus,  collection, 
1.  Mrs.  T  Davison  ;  2.  L.  P.  Tennant.  Plants  in 
Pots- Floral  Designs.  Greenhouse  and  stove 
plants.  1st  prizes  to  P.  R.  Quinlain.  on  general 
collection,  grouo of  Palms  and  group  of  Ferns; 
on  collection  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  six  vari- 
eties of  the  same,  and  best  single  variety ;  also 
on  collection  of  Begonias.  Bouquets  and  Floral 
Designs,  display  for  funeral  purposes,  1.  P.  R. 
Quinlain  :  2.  Mrs.  Davison.  Other  display,  1.  P. 
R. Quinlain;  2.  Mrs.  T.Davison.  Bridal  bouquets, 
1.  P.  R.  Quinlain  ;  2.  Mrs.  T.  Davison. 

Hancock  Flower  Mission  of  Boston.  Excellent 
results  of  the  summer's  work  are  reported.  A 
meeting  was  recently  held  in  Ballon  Hall,  with  a 
large  attendance  from  the  towns  interested  in 
the  work— Arlington,  Lexington,  Fast  Lexing- 
ton, Winchester,  and  West  Mcdford.  During 
the  summer,  flowers,  wild  and  cultivated,  have 
been  gathered  in 'these  towns  along  the  line  of 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railroad,  and  have  been 
made  into  bunches  and  distributed  in  Boston  by 
50  girls  from  the  Hancock  and  parochial  schools 
at  the  North  End,  among  the  sick  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. The  work  was  done  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Cobb  of  Newton  Highlands,  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday  of 
each  week.  An  average  of  800  bouquets  has 
been  distributed  weekly,  about  7000  during  the 
summer.  There  were  more  than  two  hundred 
sick  people  on  the  lists  who  received  flowers 
regularly,  and  many  flowers  were  sent  to  the 
dispensaries,  diet  kitchens  and  sand  gardens.   So 


faithful  have  been  these  girls  from  the  North 
End  schools,  and  so  eager  to  help  in  the  work, 
that  at  the  meeting  yesterday  it  was  decided  to 
form  a  permanent  organization,  so  that  the  work 
of  helpfulness  may  be  carried  on  in  some  way 
during  the  winter;  and  it  is  hoped  that  another 
summer  flowers  may  be  collected  in  towns  on  all 
railroads  leading  into  the  city.  In  order  that 
this  excellent  work  may  be  continued,  some 
funds  and  assistance  will  be  required,  and  money 
will  be  gratefully  received  and  questions 
answered  by  the  following-named  members  of 
the  Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association:  Mrs. 
Kate  Gannett  Wells  of  Boston,  Miss  Ellen  Tower 
of  Lexington,  and  Rev.  IrN-ing  C.  Tomlinson  of 
Arlington. 


Berry-Bearing  Plants  for  Fall  Dec- 
orative Purposes. 

{From proceedings  of  Socifty  o/  American  Florists.) 

Mr.  Robert  Vertel,  of  Connecticut,  in 
reply  to  a  query  as  to  the  best  berry-bearing 
plants  for  fall  decorative  purposes,  gave  the 
following  list: 

Ardisia  crenata,  a  charming  house  plant  that 
should  be  more  generally  cultivated.  The  plants 
usually  fruit  when  one  year  old,  bearing  clusters 
of  brilliant  scarlet  berries  during  the  winter. 
These  remain  for  a  long  time,  presenting  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
white.  Light  fibrous  loam  containing  peat  and 
sand  should  be  given  them,  also  good  drainage. 
Propagate  from  seed. 

Ampelopsts  tricolor  is  a  splendid  basket  plant, 
having  leaves  variegated  with  white,  pink  and 
green.  During  the  fall  it  is  covered  with  bluish 
purple  berries,  which  add  greatly  to  its  beauty. 

Among  the  Peppers  are  several  of  the  finest 
plants  for  decorative  purposes.  Capsicum  Little 
Gem  is  a  very  dwarf  variety,  covered  with  small 
erect  scarlet  pods.  Prince  of  Wales  fruits  very 
freely,  bearing  drooping  bright  yellow  pods. 
Perhaps  the  best,  however,  is  Celestial,  as  it  may 
be  had  for  the  holidays,  and  it  is  extremely  orna- 
mental when  covered  with  upright  pods,  which 
are  of  all  shades  of  green,  yellow  and  red,  being 
borne  very  profusely. 

Bittersweet  (Ce!a.s(russcandcns)  is  a  well-known 
climbing  plant,  that  can  be  made  useful  in  many 
situations,  being  very  hardy.  In  the  fall  and 
during  the  winter,  when  full  of  its  brilliant 
orange  and  scarlet  fruit,  it  is  exceedingly  hand- 
some. The  berries  can  be  used  for  many  decora- 
tive purposes,  as  they  do  not  drop  for  a  long 
time  after  being  gathered. 

The  Burning  Bush  (F.uoniimus  Amcricanus)  is 
a  handsome  shrub,  having  somewhat  inconspic- 
uous purplish  flowers,  and  bearing  a  very  showy 
scarlet  fruit  for  some  time,  rendering  it  thus  of 
much  value  for  decorating. 

Of  the  Holly  (Ilex)  there  are  many  species  and 
varieties  which  are  very  desirable  for  ornamental 
purposes,  as  may  be  readily  understood  when 
the  immense  quantities  that  are  used  for  the 
holidays  are  recalled. 

Mistletoe  (Viseum)  is  of  value  only  because  of 
association  with  special  occasions,  there  being 
but  little  beauty  about  it. 

Jerusalem  Cherry  (Solanum  pseudo-capsicum) 
produces  a  large  crop  of  scarlet  Cherry-like  fruit 
from  early  in  the  tall  until  after  the  holidays. 
One-year-old,seed-grown  plants  are  more  fruitful 
than  older  ones,  or  when  grown  from  cuttings. 
Sow  in  the  spring  for  fall  bloom,  grown  in  fair- 
sized  pots  in  the  summer,  housing  them  in  Sep- 
tember. The  soil  may  be  of  any  kind  that  is 
fairly  good. 

Chestnut  Growing  for  Profit. 

(Extract  of  paper  by  Samuel  C.  Moon  before  the 
American  Nurserymen's  Convention.) 

The  chestnut  orchards  that  have  come  in- 
to bearing  are  few  as  yet,  still  the  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made  are  encouraging 
and  indicate  that  they  will  be  quite  as 
profitable  as  any  other  fruit  trees. 

As  Shade  Trees.  There  are  no  other  trees  as 
well  adapted  for  avenues,  that  will  at  the  same 
time  yield  profitable  returns,  as  our  native  nut- 
bearing  trees,  and  none  more  suitable  tor  shade 
and  ornament  about  the  farm.  Chestnuts  should 
be  set  at  least  40  feet  apart,  and  some  varieties 
will  require  4.5  or  r>0  feet.  Like  all  other  fruit 
trees  they  need  to  he  heavily  mulched  or  have 
the  land  kept  mellow  about  them  while  they 
are  small.  Natural  trees  usually  commence  to 
bear  at  from  12  to  20  years  of  age,  and  grafted 
trees  of  the  most  prolific  varieties  in  from  two 
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to  seven  years  after  graftini?,  varying:,  of  course, 
with  the  age  of  the  stooiss  they  are  worlced  on. 

Varieties.  An  orchard  of  Numbo  or  Paragon 
Chestnuts  will  become  profitable  asearl.vas  an 
orchard  of  Baldwin  or  Smith's  Cider  Apples,  and 
pay  as  well.  Both  of  these  varieties  possess 
hardiness,  productiveness  and  early  bearing, 
with  large  size  and  fine  appearance  of  nuts. 
There  are  many  other  fine  varieties  of  Chestnuts 
which  have  local  reputations  for  superiority,  but 
before  they  are  introduced  to  the  public,  like 
other  fruits,  they  will  have  to  be  tested  in  differ- 
ent loc-aiities  and  under  varied  circumstances. 

Chestnut  culture  is  in  its  infancy  yet.  As  the 
demand  for  improved  new  sorts  grows,  they 
will  be  found  and  offered.  In  flavor  no  large 
Chestnut,  and  no  European  or  Japan  Chestnut, 
large  or  small  that  I  have  eaten,  is  equal  to  the 
small  ones  found  in  our  native  woods  and 
meadows.  The.v  lack  the  sweet,  delicate  flavor 
which  is  the  standard  of  excellence  in  nuts,  and 
in  most  large  nuts  there  is  more  or  less  astrin- 
gency  in  the  skin  which  covers  the  kernel,  but 
boiling  or  roasting  corrects  this  defect,  and  after 
they  are  cooked  and  the  skin  removed,  which 
peels  very  readily  from  large  nuts,  there  is  but 
little  ditference  in  the  taste  of  different  kinds. 

When  the  culinary  uses  of  Chestnuts  are  more 
generally  appreciated  in  this  country,  as  they 
are  in  Europe,  the  demand  for  those  of  large 
size  will  be  greatly  increased.  When  boiled  alone, 
or  shellfed  and  boiled  with  Lima  beans  and  prop- 
erly seasoned,  they  make  a  delicious  dish. 
European  cooks  know  how  to  utilize  them  in 
various  ways  The  Maron  de  Lyons  and  other 
large  varieties  cultivated  in  Europe,  are  not 
hardy  in  this  latitude.  The  majority  of  im- 
ported trees  and  seedlings  raised  in  this  countr.v 
from  imported  nuts,  are  injured  or  killed  by  our 
severe  winters.  But  stock  raised  from  seed  of 
the  few  exceptionally  hardy  trees  which  do 
flourish  here,  is  generally  hardy. 

In  habit  of  growth  the  European  Chestnut 
differs  from  the  native  species  about  as  the  Nor- 
way Maple  differs  from  the  Sugar  Maple.  The 
foreign  species  branch  low  and  form  a  round- 
headed  tree,  while  the  American  grows  taller 
and  more  spreading.  Another  characteristic 
distinction  is  in  the  nuts;  the  fuzz  about  the 
point  being  thicker,  and  covering  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  shell  on  the  American 
than  on  the  foreign  species. 

The  Japan  Chestnut  appears  to  be  a  smaller 
tree  than  either  of  the  other  species  and  a  val- 
uable introduction.  It  has  slender  branches  and 
handsome  foliage,  is  of  compact  symmetrical 
habit  and  will  be  found  a  useful  ornamental 
tree  for  small  plantations  where  there  would  not 
be  room  for  some  of  the  larger  shade  trees.  All 
the  fruit  that  I  have  seen  that  grew  in  this 
country  was  quite  medium  in  size. 

I  have  found  it  expensive  to  raise  good  Chest- 
nut trees  ready  for  sale,  and  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  one  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their 
more  rapid  introduction  into  general  cultivation. 
The  chief  point  of  difficulty  arises  from  the  loss 
attendant  upon  transplanting  and  the  difficulty 
ot  ingrafting. 

Graftine.  My  method  of  grafting  them  is  to 
cut  the  cions  early  and  keep  them  dormant  in 
an  ice  house  until  the  stocks  start  and  their  buds 
are  well  swollen,  usually  about  the  middle  of 
April.  Then  cut  off  the  tops  and  insert  tongue 
grafts  and  wrap  with  mixed  muslin  in  the  or- 
dinary manner.  It  is  important  that  the  stock 
and  cion  be  nearly  of  the  same  diameter,  other- 
wise the  union  is  apt  to  he  imperfect. 

There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  grafting  well 
established  thrifty  trees  of  any  sizf,  provided 
branches  can  be  found  of  proper  size  to  fii;  the 
grafts.  I  have  tried  grafting  one  year  seedlings 
at  collar  as  they  stood  in  nursery  row,  also  by 
taking  them  up  and  grafting  on  whole  roots  as 
apples  are  done,  but  without  success.  Have 
also  failed  entirely  with  budding  in  the  ordinary 
way.  In  some  cases  where  grafts  take  and  grow 
for  one  or  two  years,  they  do  not  make  a  per- 
fect union ;  there  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  affinit.v 
between  cion  and  stock.  Three  years  ago  a 
good -sized  tree  of  European  Chestnut  was  headed 
in  with  about  ttfty  grafts  of  the  Japan.  Nearly 
ever.v  graft  took  and  looked  well  the  first  year, 
but  I  now  find  the  unions  are  swelling  and  in- 
dicating an  apparently  imperfect  joint  and  they 
will  evidently  decline  prematurely. 

Transplantinr.  Almost  ever.v  time  a  block  of 
Chestnuts  are  transplanted  from  .5  to  2b  per  cent, 
of  them  will  die.  A  chief  cause  of  this  appears 
to  lie  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  of  the  roots  to 
exposure  to  air,  and  their  slowness  in  re-estab- 


lishing themselves  in  the  ground  again;  con- 
sequently, if  the  roots  get  at  all  dry,  the  vitality 
of  the  tree  is  wasted  by  evaporation  before  the 
roots  get  into  condition  to  meet  the  drain  upon 
them.  I  therefore  make  a  point  of  digging  or 
handling  (^hestnut  trees  on  damp  or  drizzling 
days,  and  puddle  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
digging.  None  of  these  difficulties  are  insur- 
mountable, but  they  call  for  extra  care  in  every 
part  of  the  work  of  handling  the  trees,  from 
the  time  the  seeds  are  sown  until  the  graft- 
ed trees  are  planted  in  their  permanent  po- 
sitions, and  I  believe  that  when  the  intelligent 
efforts  and  experiments  of  a  larger  number  of 
our  practical  nurserymen  are  turned  in  this 
direction,  that  means  will  be  found  by  which 
trees  can  be  produced  as  rapidly  and  as  cheaply 
as  they  are  needed. 

Freservine  Nuts  for  Flantine-  Mr.  Moon 
gathers  the  nuts  as  fast  as  they  fall;  the.v  are 
then  spread  upon  the  floor  about  two  days,  until 
they  go  through  the  process  ot  sweating  and  the 
moisture  is  dried  off.  They  are  then  stratified  in 
sand,  placed  in  a  cool  cellar  and  kept  until 
spring.  Sometimes  as  many  as  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  nuts  would  sprout  in  the  spring  ;  in  other 
instances,  they  would  , nearly  all  be  mouldy. 
The  reason  for  not  planting  in  the  fall  was  to 
prevent  the  destruction  of  the  nuts  b.v  vermin, 
squirrels  and  mice.  Mr.  Storrs,  of  Ohio,  stated 
that  he  bought  the  nuts  in  the  fall  from  the 
growers,  i)ut  them  into  boxes,  three  parts  sand 
and  one  part  Chestnuts.  These  boxes  were 
buried  about  one  foot  deep  under  the  soil.  He 
had  always  been  successful  in  keeping  them  in 
growing  condition.  He  had  not  succeeded  so 
well  when  they  were  put  in  cellars.  Mr.  J.  T. 
Lovett  stated  that  he  had  abandoned  the  attempt 
to  graft  Japanese  varieties  on  European  stock, 
as  the  union  was  not  perfect. 


Earlier   History   of  Cultivated 
Narcissus. 

[Extract  of  paper  &//  F.  W.  Bin-bridge  read  at  the  Nar- 
cissus Conference,  Royal  Horticultural  Societj/  of 
England .  ] 

lyove  for  the  fraerant  blossoms  of  the 
Narcissus  is  almost  as  olrl  as  human  history 
Itself.  In  the  Homeric  "  Hymn  toDemeter" 
(B.  C.  lOOli),  and  the  "  (JMipus  at  Colonus  " 
of  Sophocles,  the  Narcissus  Tazetta  is  men- 
tioned  for  its  Elitterina;  beauty  and  fra- 
grance nearly  :i,000  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.  Flinders  Petrie,  the  celebrated  Egypt- 
ologist, in  1R8S  at  Hawara,  in  Egypt,  discovered 
actual  flowei-s  of  Narcissus  Tazetta,  these  blos- 
soms having  been  deftly  woven  into  funeral 
wreaths  or  votive  garlands  as  long  ago  as  the 
first  century  before  the  Christian  era.  These 
offerings  to  the  dead  are  supposed  to  have  been 
made  by  Greek  residents  in  Egypt,  and  are  now 
preserved  in  the  collections  at  Kew. 

The  early  Greek  physicians,  such  as  Hippoc- 
rates, and  later  flalen,  recommended  the  nar- 
cotic roots  of  Narcissus  for  anjesthetic  and 
medical  purposes. 

Theophrastus  of  Eresus  (B.C.  374—286),  de- 
scribed the  plant,  and  first  alluded  to  its  increase 
by  means  of  seeds,  which  he  tells  us  "were  some- 
times gathered  for  sowing,"  and  he  further  says 
that  the  fleshy  roots  or  bulbs  were  someiimes 
planted.  As  a  beautiful  and  variable  wild  and 
garden  flower  in  Southern  and  Western  Euro])e, 
in  North  Africa  and  in  the  Eas*,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  this  flower  has  ever  been  popular, 
but  in  English  gardens  the  Narcissus  seems  to 
have  first  become  famous  during,  or  shortly  pre- 
vious, to  Elizabethan  times,  when  all  the  greatest 
poets  mention  it;  and  during  the  same  epoch, 
both  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  the  royal  herbalists 
of  their  day,  illustrate  or  describe  at  least  one 
hundred  kinds,  and  of  these  old  Gerard  (l.ifl"  to 
1633)  more  especially  writes  that "  all  and  every 
one  of  them  "  abounded  in  London  gardens.  No 
doubt  the  common  yellow  Daffodil  of  the  woods 
and  meadows  had  been  popular  in  England  as  a 
flower  for  the  making  of  festive  wreaths  or 
garlands  long  before  exotic  kinds  were  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  in  gardens. 

Early  in  the  seventh  century  choice  Narcissi 
were  imported  from  Constantinople  and  the 
Levant  generally. 

In  the  old  Dutt'h  paintings  of  garden  flowers, 
dating  from  ir>nO  to  16.W,  many  kinds  ot  Narcissi 
flnd  portraiture.  In  '•  Le  Jesuite  d'Anvers,"  the 
flower  wreath  contains  lite-size  portraits  of  14  or 
1.5  kinds  of  Narcissi  and  of  Daffodils,  some  of 
which  are  rarities  of  to-day.  Queen  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  them,  since  in  a  por- 


trait of  her  b.v  Zucchero,  hanging  in  the  Ex- 
amination Hall  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  there 
is  a  flower  of  a  purple-ringed,  or  Poet's  Nar- 
cissus, painted  prominently  by  her  side. 

In  the  rare  old  folios  and  other  books  of  the 
same  epoch  (1.590  to  16.50),  many  species  and 
varieties,  including  several  natural  or  wild 
hybrids,  are  illustrated  by  engravings  or  by 
cojiper  plate  etchings,  especially  the  works  of 
the  pre-Linnean  botanists,  such  as  L'Obel. 
Dodoens,  L'Ecluse-who  was  one  of  the  first  and 
best  of  European  plant  collectors— Jean  Robin, 
Gerard  and  Parkinson. 

Portraits  of  two  of  the  beautiful  white  Span- 
ish Daffodils  were  seen  by  Salisbury  (a  noted 
authority  on  these  flowers  about  a  century  ago), 
in  the  palace  at  Fontainebleau.  They  were 
worked  in  colored  silks  on  a  Are  screen,  said  to 
have  been  given  by  Henry  IV.  to  La  Belle 
Gabrielle. 


Small  Fruit  Growlngr  for  the    Home. 

[Extract  0/  address  by  J.  M.  Smith.  Pres.  Wis.  State 
Sort.  Sac.  before  Wis.  Farmers'  Irtstitule.] 

Nearly  every  farmer  in  the  state,  can,  and 
ought  to  have  a  full  supply  of  small  fruits 
for  the  entire  year.  Although  we  cannot 
yet  boast  of  a  general  and  complete  success 
in  growing  Apples  and  Pears,  there  is  no 
state  in  the  Union,  that  can  show  a  finer 
record  in  the  yield  of  small  fruits  per  acre 
than  Wisconsin. 

I  prefer  a  rather  damp,  sandy  loam,  but  if  this 
is  not  to  be  had,  any  land  that  will  grow  a  good 
cro])  of  Corn  or  Potatoes,  will  grow  a  fair  crop 
of  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Blackberries.  Cur- 
rants or  Grapes,  and  any  manure  that  will  make 
Corn  or  Potatoes  grow  will  make  the  above 
named  fruits  grow.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  every 
square  rod  of  land  devoted  to  Strawberries,  and 
fairl.v  well  cared  for.  will  give  .you  at  least  one 
bushel  of  nice  berries.  Raspberries  and  Black- 
berries will  yield  about  two-thirds  as  much  as 
Strawberries ;  Currants  should  yield  at  least  four 
quarts  to  the  bush,  and  Grapes  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  three  tons  per  acre.  These  are  all  very 
moderate  yields. 

The  Strawberry.  It  is  well  to  manure  the 
land  even  it  it  is  in  good  condition.  It  should 
also  be  so  well  drained  that  no  water  can 
stand  upon  the  beds.  In  short,  put  it  in  as  good 
condition  as  you  would  if  you  expected  to  raise 
on  it  100  bushels  of  shelled  <  'orn  or  2.50  bushels  of 
Potatoes  per  acre.  As  to  varieties  I  will  say.  if 
the  Wilson  does  as  well  in  your  vicinit.v  as  it 
does  about  Green  Bay,  I  truly  believe  that  you 
will  get  more  fruit  from  it  than  from  any  other 
Strawberry  plant  in  exi.^tence.  It  has  a  perfect 
blossom  and  needs  no  other  near  it  as  a  fertilizer. 
Next  to  the  Wilson  with  me  comes  the  Manches- 
ter, and  the  Crescent.  These  last  two  named 
are  both  pistillates,  and  need  some  perfect- 
flowering  variety  among  them  in  order  that  they 
may  do  their  best,  or  even  fairly  well.  I  have 
u=ed  the  Wilson  as  a  fertilizer  by  setting  about 
one-third  of  the  plants  of  this  variety. 

Novfllties.  In  my  opinion,  the  slower  you  go 
upon  them  the  bet tter  it  will  be  for  .vour  peace 
of  mind.  Let  the  professional  growers  test  them 
thoroughly,  and  when  any  good  variety  is  pro- 
duced, the  public  will  soon  be  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  and  you  will  be  less  likel.y  to  waste 
both  your  time  and  mone.v.  For  Wilson  mark 
the  rows  not  less  than  three  feet  apart,  and  then 
set  the  plants  12  or  1.5  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 
In  setting  be  sure  to  press  the  earth  firmly  about 
the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  if  the  weather  is  dry, 
give  them  a  thorough  watering.  If  you  set 
Crescent,  Warfield  No.  2,  or  any  other  of  these 
very  strong  growers,  make  the  rows  four  feet 
apart,  and  set  the  plants  18  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  Keep  down  all  weeds  and  grass  by  culti- 
vation, and  go  through  them  when  in  bloom  and 
clip  off  all  the  blossoms  so  as  to  throw  the  en- 
tire growth  into  the  plant  liuring  the  whole  of 
the  first  season.  .After  the  ground  is  frozen  in 
the  fall  go  over  them  with  marsh  hay  and  cover 
sufficiently  to  hide  all  the  leaves,  and  lea\e  them 
until  spring.  Straw  is  equally  good  for  covering 
if  it  has  no  foul  seeds  to  grow  and  choke  the 
plants  in  the  spring. 

A  New  Bed  Every  Spring.  I  flnd  it  better, 
and  quite  as  cheap,  to  set  a  new  bed  every 
spring,  as  the  weeds  and  grass  will  come  up  and 
annoy  you  in  the  old  bed;  and  even  if  .you  succeed 
in  keeping  them  down  for  two  or  three  years, 
the  fruit  is  not  quite  as  fine  nor  the  yield  as 
large  as  the  first  .vear.  In  selecting  plants  for 
setting  I  make  it  an  invariable  rule,  never  to  set 
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plants  that  have  borne  fruit.  Be  sure  to  have 
young  and  thrifty  plants  of  the  last  season's 
growth,  and  do  not  set  any  others  even  if  they 
are  given  to  you..  Leave  the  covering  on  in  the 
spring,  until  all  danger  of  hard  freezing  is  past, 
and  the  young  leaves  are  beginning  to  start. 
Then  the  fruit  will  not  be  damaged  by  late  frosts. 
It  will  be  two  or  three  days  late  in  ripening,  but 
the  crop  is  almost  a  certainty.  After  taking  off 
the  covering  1  put  on  a  dressing  of  fine  manure, 
or  what  I  like  better,  wood  ashes,  at  the  rate  of 
half  a  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  keep  down  the 
weeds,  and  in  June  or  July,  pick  a  fine  crop  of 
this  queen  of  all  the  small  fruits. 

Raspherries.  Give  them  the  same  kind  of  soil 
as  the  Strawberries,  and  the  same  kind  of  prepa- 
ration. For  varieties,  I  like  the  Marlboro  for  the 
first  early  red,  and  the  Cuthbert  for  the  late  red; 
the  first  named  is  with  me  a  large  and  beautiful 
berry,  and  begins  to  ripen  before  the  Straw- 
berries are  gone.  The  Cuthbert  is  a  large  late 
berry,  excellent  in  quality  and  very  productive. 
Among  the  blackcaps  the  Souhegan  is  nearly  as 
early  as  the  Marlboro,  a  good  bearer,  and  of 
good  quality;  the  Gregg  is  a  large  late  berry, 
and  with  me  a  great  bearer  of  fine  fruit.  If  you 
wish  a  few  yellow  ones  take  the  Golden  Queen. 

The  above  named  will  give  a  good  supply  of 
choice  fruit  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  Raspberry  season.  In  setting,  the  ground 
should  be  furrowed,  making  the  rows  not  less 
than  seven  feet  apart;  then  set  the  plants  two 
feet  apart  in  the  rows,  press  the  earth  firmly 
around  the  roots,  and  water,  if  the  weather  is 
dry.  I  always  grow  some  other  crop  between 
the  rows  the  first  season. 

Winter  Protection,  in  the  fall,  and  before  the 
ground  freezes,  they  should  be  laid  down  and 
covered  with  earth.  In  covering,  one  man  takes 
a  hoe  or  a  common  four-tined  Potato  fork,  and 
digs  out  some  of  the  earth  upon  the  side  of  the 
plant;  then  another  follows  and  bends  the  plant 
over  towards  that  side  until  it  lies  nearly  flat 
upon  the  ground ;  another  follows  and  throws 
a  shovelful  of  earth  upon  the  tips  of  the  plants 
to  hold  them  in  place,  after  which  they  are 
covered  about  one  inch  in  depth.  When  danger 
from  freezing  is  over  in  the  spring,  they  are  un 
covered  and  raised  up  as  near  their  natural  posi- 
tion as  convenient  and  the  earth  is  again  replaced 
where  it  was  taken  from  in  the  fall.  Then  put 
on  a  dressing  of  manure  or  ashes  and  cultivate 
well  and  thoroughly.  All  weeds  and  grass  that 
grow  in  the  rows  must,  of  course,  be  destroyed 
with  the  hoe.  You  will  not  get  as  full  a  crop  the 
second  season,  as  you  will  of  Strawberries,  but 
you  will  get  some  nice  fruit  As  soon  as  you 
are  done  picking  the  fruit,  go  through  and  cut 
out  all  the  old  canes,  also  the  weak  ones  of  the 
new  growth,  leaving  only  a  sufficient  number  to 
have  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  following  season. 
After  this  is  done  we  go  through  with  a  pair  of 
large  shears  and  cut  off  the  tops,  leaving  the 
canes  about  four  feet  high. 

The  red  varieties  propagate  by  suckers,  sur- 
plus of  which  must  of  course  be  destroyed  the 
same  as  any  other  weeds.  The  blackcaps  prop- 
agate from  the  tips  of  their  branches.  Should 
you  need  new  sets,  go  among  them  in  August 
and  bend  over  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
strong  thrifty  canes,  and  throw  sufficient  earth 
upon  the  tips  to  hold  them  in  place,  when  they 
will  take  root,  and  the  following  spring  will 
furnish  you  with  nice  plants  for  setting  new  beds. 

Blackberries,  Their  cultivation  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  Kaspberry.  They  need  the  same 
winter  protection,  and  given  in  the  same  way, 
and  if  well  cared  for  will  last  longer  than  the 
Itaspberries.  During  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
a  great  deal  has  been  said  and  printed  of  the 
Dewberr.v,  or  in  other  words,  the  running  Black- 
berry. I  have  been  spending  some  time  and 
money  upon  them  for  a  number  of  years  past, 
and  it  I  had  received  one  dollar  per  quart  for  all 
the  berries  that  we  ha\e  picked  from  them,  I 
should  still  be  some  money  out  of  pocket. 

Grapes.  The  cultivation  of  Grapes  is  easy. 
We  set  the  vines  eight  feet  apart  each  way. 
They  arc  trained  upon  a  trellis,  posts  being  set 
about  l~  feet  apart,  and  smooth  wires  stretched 
upon  them. 

We  trim  them  in  the  fall,  cutting  the  branches 
of  the  main  canes  back  to  two  or  three  buds 
each.  We  then  la.v  them  down  and  then  cover 
them  with  earth  one  to  two  inches  deep,  and 
leave  them  until  we  think  danger  from  frost  is 
past.  The  Concord  has  long  been  the  Grape  for 
the  masses,  and  is  still  more  generally  cultivated 
than  any  other  variety.  Sometimes  the  season 
in  the  northern  portion  of  our  state  is  too  short 


for  it  to  do  its  best.  With  me  the  Moore's  Early, 
Worden,  and  the  Massasoit  are  all  from  one 
week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  the  Concord,  and 
the  two  last  named  are,  in  my  opinion,  much 
better  in  quality.  I  would  not  advise  any  one  in 
this  state  to  plant  any  Grape  that  is  later  than 
the  Concord  in  ripening. 

Ctirrants,  These  are  northern  fruit,  which  abso- 
lutely refuses  to  do  its  best  in  a  southern  climate. 
There  is  no  fruit  grown  with  us,  that  will  bear 
as  much  neglect  or  that  will  respond  more 
quickly  to  first-rate  care  and  cultivation.  It  is 
the  only  one  of  our  garden  fruits  that  will  en- 
dure our  most  severe  winters,  and  come  out  in 
the  spring  without  a  damaged  bud.  We  set  the 
bushes  six  feet  apart  each  way,  manure  heavily, 
cultivate  thoroughly  and  always  secure  a  heavy 
crop.  For  table  use,  it  is  doubtful  if  there  are  any 
better  varieties  than  the  old  red  and  white 
Dutch.  For  other  purposes,  my  wife  thinks  she 
has  never  used  any  that  were  equal  to  the 
Prince  Albert  and  the  Long  Bunch  Holland. 
They  are  much  larger  than  the  last  named,  and 
with  me  yield  a  much  larger  crop.  We  let  from 
four  to  eight  canes  grow  in  a  stool,  and  after 
the.y  have  borne  a  few  years  we  cut  them  out 
and  allow  the  strong  young  canes  to  take  their 
place.  In  this  manner  they  may  be  kept  in  full 
bearing  for  many  years. 

To  destroy  the  Currant  Worm.  We  use  White 
Helebore,  putting  about  half  a  tablespoonful 
into  a  ten-quart  pail  of  water,  and  then  sprinkle 
on  a  sufficient  quantity  to  fairly  wet  the  leaves. 
Its  use  will  not  injure  the  fruit  in  any  manner 
or  those  who  use  it. 


Easter  Trade  and   How  to    Prepare 

For  It. 

{Extract  from  paper  by  Jaines  Dean^read  at  the  Bos- 
ton convention  of  the  Society  of  American  Florists.) 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  no  Easter  trade 
worth  speaking  of,  but  the  Easter  of  to-day 
might  well  be  called  a  festival  of  flowers. 
At  that  time  we  grew  a  few  small  plants  of 
Azaleas,  Lilium  Longiflorums,  Roses, 
mostly  Plan  tiers,  Spiraea,  Deutziaand  some 
Hyacinths.  For  a  few  years  the  increase  in 
Easter  plants  was  very  slight.  From  1S78 
until  1888  the  demand  for  flowers  and  plants 
increased  rapidly,  some  years  exceeding  the 
supply. 

For  the  past  two  years  I  have  not  noticed  any 
increase  in  the  Easter  trade  of  New  York  City. 
It  may  be  because  there  are  more  plants  and 
flowers  grown.  None  of  the  New  York  City 
florists  had  any  difficulty  in  supplying  themselves 
at  reasonable  prices  with  all  the  plants  and 
flowers  that  their  business  required.  Outside  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  increase  of 
Easter  trade  will  probably  continue  for  some 
years  to  come,  especially  in  the  smaller  cities. 

There  are  a  few  questions  which  every  florist 
interested  in  the  growing  of  plants  and  flowers 
for  Easter  should  answer  for  himself. 

1st.  Is  there  a  paying  market  in  your  vicinity 
for  Easter  plants  in  excess  of  last  Easter? 

2d.  To  what  extent  would  the  market  warrant 
the  increase  in  the  output  of  plants  and  flowers? 

3d.  What  varieties  can  be  grown  and  sold  at  a 
profit? 

4th.  The  shipping  of  Easter  plants  to  a  dis- 
tance when  in  full  flower  is  expensive  and  risky, 
and  the  grower  will  have  to  depend  largely  on  a 
home  market. 

The  Easter  Lily  I  place  at  the  head  of  Easter 
plants,  and  under  that  head  I  include  both  Longi- 
florum  and  Harrisii.  Fully  three-quarters  of  all 
the  forced  Lilies  are  Harrisii.  It  flowers  more 
freely  than  the  Longiflorum,  and  the  flowers  are 
not  liable  to  become  blind.  It  can  be  forced  at  a 
higher  temperature  than  the  Longiflorum.  If 
the  plants  are  removed  to  a  temperature  of  50 
degrees  at  night,  and  given  air  during  the  day 
two  weeks  before  the  flowers  open,  they  will  be 
just  as  Arm  as  the  Longiflorum,  and  nearly 
double  the  number  of  flowers  can  be  cut. 

Most  of  the  Lily  bulbs  come  from  Bermuda, 
during  July  and  August.  At  that  time  they  are 
potted  in  a  light  sandy  loam,  one-third  of  which 
is  well-rotted  manure,  using  live  and  one-half 
and  six  inch  pots  for  the  five  to  seven  inch  bulbs; 
a  si.v  and  one-half  and  seven  inch  pot  for  the 
seven  to  nine  inch  bulbs,  and  a  seven  and  eight 
inch  pot  for  the  nine  to  twelve  inch  bulbs.  Pot 
the  bulb  one-inch  deep.  Then  set  them  close 
together  in  a  frame,  give  a  good  watering  and 
cover  with  hay  or  straw  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
drying  out  rapidly.     They  can  remain  out  until 


frost,  although  a  degree  or  two  of  frost  will  not 
injure  the  plants.  Until  New  Yearsanight  tem- 
perature of  40  degrees  to  .50  degrees,  with  plenty 
of  air  during  the  day,  is  all  they  require.  After 
New  Years  they  may  be  removed  or  the  night 
temperature  increased  to  fiO  degrees  or  65  degrees, 
and  even  70  degrees  if  there  is  little  sunshine. 
Try  to  have  the  flower  buds  well  above  the 
foliage  six  weeks  before  Easter. 

Bear  in  mind  that  it  is  better  to  hold  the  flowers 
back  by  shading  and  giving  plenty  of  air,  which 
hardens  and  stiffens  them,  and  enables  them  to 
bear  transportation  better  than  to  hurry  them 
into  flower  by  steaming  the  pipes  and  watering 
them  with  warm  water.  Lender  such  treatment 
they  are  fit  for  the  rubbish  heap  only.  Before 
delivery  cover  each  flower  and  bud  separately 
with  fine  tissue  paper,  cut  into  squares  of  ten 
inches.  Although  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time, 
wefinditfpays  to  wrap  plants,  for  we  have  no 
flowers  damaged  in  transportation. 

Azalea  Forcing.  The  Azalea  is  second  on  the 
list  of  Easter  plants.  It  is  a  decided  favorite 
for  decoration.  The  Azaleas  we  force  come 
from  Ghent  in  Belgium  during  October.  They 
do  not  always  arrive  in  such  a  condition  that 
they  can  be  used  the  same  season,  often  dropping 
their  foliage  and  flower  buds,  then  they  have  to 
be  grown  another  year.  The  successful  Easter 
grower  never  depends  upon  his  last  importation 
of  Azaleas  for  his  next  Easter  ti-ade;  but  carries 
one  year's  stock  of  plants  ahead.  The-Azalea 
during  the  winter,  until  eight  weeks  before 
Easter,  can  be  kept  at  night  at  40  degrees  with 
plenty  of  air  during  the  day.  If  Easter  comes 
in  March  55  degrees  will  answer  at  night;  if 
Easter  comes  in  April  .50  degrees  will  be  enough. 
Set  some  of  the  late  varieties  such  as  Souv.  De 
Prince  Albert,  Louisa  Pynaert,  Leonie  Van 
Houtte  and  Souv.  De  Prince  Albert  alba,  into 
heat  two  weeks  earlier.  Do  not  stand  Azaleas 
under  a  shade  tree  during  the  summer  and 
expect  them  to  flower  the  following  winter. 
Give  them  open  sunshine.  Plunge  or  plant  them 
in  a  frame  where  you  have  grown  Pansies.  The 
Azalea  delights  in  a  loose,  light  soil.  Mulch,  but 
do  not  use  manure,  as  it  would  injure,  if  not  kill 
the  plants.  Syringe  to  keep  down  red  spider. 
Treated  thus  they  will  make  a  good  growth  and 
mature  their  flower  buds  when  wanted.  Be  care- 
ful that  the  Azaleas  are  housed  before  frost,  as 
that  would  injure  the  flower  buds. 

The  Hydrangea  is  a  close  second  on  the  list. 
Thomas  Hogg  is  an  old  favorite  with  us,  with  its 
many  clusters  of  pure  white  flowers.  Hydrangea 
rosea,  beautiful  rose  color,  with  the  f reeness  of 
its  flowers  will  always  be  a  market  variety.  By 
mixing  iron  filings  with  the  soil  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  watering  with  alum  water  when  potted, 
you  can  change  the  color  of  the  flowers  of 
Otaksa  to  a  blue.  The  Hydrangea  is  easily  grown 
from  cuttings.  One  struck  in  March,  planted 
out  before  the  firstof  May  in  rich  soil  and  mulched 
and  watered  regularly,  will  by  October  make  a 
plant  fit  to  go  into  a  seven  or  eight  inch  pot.  Do 
not  pinch  or  top  the  Hydrangeas  after  the  middle 
of  June  that  are  wanted  for  Easter  forcing. 
Secure  the  Hydrangea  against  frost,  as  it  is  liable 
to  injure  the  flower  bud.  I  lift  mine  by  the  10th 
of  October,  pot  them  in  good  rich  soil  and  place 
them  until  New  Y'^ears  in  a  cold  frame,  giving 
air  during  the  day  and  protecting  them  at  night 
from  frost.  They  are  brought  into  the  green- 
house at  New  Years  and  given  a  temperature  of 
BO  degrees  at  night  with  air  during  the  day,  then 
increase  the  temperature  to  65  degrees  at  night 
with  little  air  during  the  day,  until  the  flowers 
begin  to  color.  Then  gradually  give  them  more 
air  during  the  day  and  reduce  the  temperature 
at  night,  this  will  give  a  bright  color  to  your 
flowers  and  hardy  plants  The  Hj'drangea  and 
Plantier  Rose  if  grown  in  a  warm  tempei'ature 
and  exposed  without  being  hardened  will  wilt. 
The  Hydrangea  when  in  growth  requires  plenty 
of  watering  and  an  occasional  watering  of  liquid 
manure. 

The  Genista  or  Cytisas  comes  next  to  the 
Hydrangea  as  an  Easter  plant.  Two  varieties 
are  grown.  Genista  Canariensis  is  best  grown 
in  its  natural  state  and  suited  for  large  plant 
decorations.  Genista  racemosus  is  better  adapted 
tor  small  plants  and  stands  trimming  well.  The 
flowers  are  a  little  larger  and  a  deeper  yellow 
than  Canariensis.  Cuttings  grow  freely  in  a  light 
soil  to  which  has  been  added  some  well-rotted 
manure.  Shifted  as  they  require  they  soon 
make  salable  plants,  but  be  careful  not  to  over- 
pot.  Do  not  plant  the  Genista  in  the  open 
ground  during  the  summer  as  they  lift  poorly, 
often  losing  their  foliage.     Plunge  and  mulch 
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the  plants  during  the  summer  and  see  that  they 
are  not  allowed  to  dry.  They  can  be  brought  in 
the  latter  part  of  Oetober.  Tliey  will  require 
very  little  forcing  for  Easter.  Until  the  first  of 
February  40  to  4.'>  degrees  at  night  with  plenty  of 
air  during  the  day  will  be  sufficient.  Then  the 
temperature  can  be  increased  to  50  degrees  at 
night  and  less  air  du  ring  the  day.  From  the  first 
of  Fcbruarj-  they  will  need  plenty  of  water  and 
one  or  two  doses  of  weak  manure  water. 

The  above  four  varieties  find  the  readiest  sale 
at  Easter  in  New  York.  Other  plants  largely 
grown,  are  the  Spiraea,  Deutzia,  ('alias,  Roses, 
Rhododendrons  and  Geraniums.  A  large  num- 
ber of  Dutch  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  mostly 
double.  Narcissus  and  Valley  are  grown  for 
Easter.  I  shall  only  speak  of  the  cultivation  of 
the  Valley  in  pots  Plant  15  pips  in  a  five  inch 
pot  !jl  days  before  Easter,  and  place  in  the  dark 
in  a  warm  greenho\ise  lor  two  weeks.  At  that 
time  give  bench  and  light  and  air,  which  will 
give  the  foliage  its  natural  color  and  harden  the 
flowers.  It  is  in  great  demand  and  can  be 
sold  at  a  handsome  profit. 

Palms  and  other  foliage  plants  that  are  not 
grown  especially  for  Easter  are  much  used  then. 

Grow  only  the  ipiantity  of  plants  that  you  can 
dispose  of  at  Easter  at  a  profit.  If  Easter  comes 
early,  afterwards  it  will  be  almost  impossible  to 
sell  Azaleas,  Hydrangeas  and  the  like. 

After  New  Years  the  grower  with  Easter  plants 
to  force,  will  often  have  plants  with  enough 
flowers  to  make  him  hesitate  to  throw  them  out; 
he  may  reason  that  there  is  time  to  finish  cutting 
the  crop,  and  by  extra  firing  he  will  have  his 
plants  for  Easter,  but  does  he  count  the  cost  of 
extra  fuel?  Or  the  danger  of  getting  late  with 
his  plants,  or  the  injury  his  plants  receive  by 
high  temperature  to  get  them  in  time?  Hely  on 
your  own  judgment  in  forcing  plants.  At  New 
Yeai-s  is  the  time  we  generally  start  to  force  for 
Easter,  If  the  house  has  a  southern  exposure, 
less  time  will  be  reciuired  than  if  the  house  is 
situated  so  that  it  catches  the  sun  for  only  a 
short  time  during  the  day. 

CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Arrangement  of  Oreenhonse.  In  the  nursery 
of  M.  A.  D'Haene,  of  Ghent,  may  be  seen  a  new 
arrangement  of  the  staging,  which  is  worth 
notice.  On  each  side  of  the  path,  which  divides 
the  house  longitudinally  into  two  equal  parts, 
there  is  placed  a  propagating-case,  devoted  to 
the  propagation  and  germination  of  plants,  and 
covered  by  lights  which  can  be  pushed  away 
when  necessary.  Above  these  cases  is  an 
arrangement  of  stages,  on  which  plants  may  be 
placed  ;  these  stages  are  also  on  rollers,  and  may 


A  NEW  ARRANGEMENT  OF  GREENHOUSE. 

be  moved  aside  when  it  is  necessary  to  work  at 
the  case  beneath,  or  when  the  plants  upon  them 
have  to  be  changed.  Behind  these  stages,  the 
glass  side  of  the  house,  three  feet  deep,  permits 
the  entrance  of  sulBcient  sunlight  to  the  frame, 
so  that  cuttings  can  be  taken ;  and  seeds, 
especially  those  of  Palms,  may  germinate.  The 
results  which  the  inventor  of  this  system  has 
obtained  so  far  are  most  satisfactory.  At  the 
top  of  the  house,  the  small  beams  are  strength- 
ened by  horizontal  iron  bars,from  which  Orchids, 
Nepenthes,  etc.,  may  be  hung;  in  a  word,  there 
are,  as  it  were,  three  tiers,  one  devoted  to  the 
germination  and  propagation  of  seeds  and  plants, 
another  for  growing  plants,  and   lastly  one  for 


specimens  which  require  to  be  suspended  in 
baskets  or  little  wooden  rafts.  The  illustration 
shows  this  convenient  arrangement  — G'rsChron. 

A  Sponge  Garden.  People  may  have  a  min- 
iature garden  b.v  sowing  seeds  on  a  sponge.  Fill 
the  sponge  full  of  seed  of  Canary,  Hemp,  Grass, 
or  other  seed.  Even  the  common  Mustard  seed 
will  grow  quickly  and  last  for  a  time.  Then  set 
in  a  shallow  plate  or  fancy  dish  comporting 
with  the  character  of  the  room.  Pour  water 
into  the  dish  until  absorbed  by  the  sponge,  a  por- 
tion always  remaining  at  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
to  prevent  drying  out  of  the  sponge.  The  seeds 
will  begin  to  sprout  in  a  short  time.  Mustard 
will  grow  quickest  of  all.  In  the  early  stages  of 
growth  a  pretty  good  share  of  light  may  be 
given,  but  afterward,  when  in  full  growth  it 
may  be  set  on  the  table  or  suspended  by  strings. 
At  no  time  must  the  sponge  be 
allowed  to  get  dry.  Carrots  and 
other  roots  can  also  be  made  to  do 
duty  as  hanging  plants  by  suspend- 
ing them  by  means  of  strings.  The 
crown  part  only  of  a  good  strong 
plant  is  needed.  If  suspended, 
crown  down,  the  new  growth  will 
take  an  upward  course,  and  pretty 
soon  cover  all  the  old  part  of  the 
root.  This  is  not  a  very  extensive 
system  of  gardening,  but  there 
are  places  were  about  all  that  can 
be  enjoyed  is  something  of 
this  sort,  and  children  are  interested  in  this  kind 
of  experiment. — Prairie  Farmer, 

Are  Pitcher  Plants  Carnivoroas?  Of  late 
years  it  has  been  assumed  by  botamsts  that  the 
pitchers  of  Nepenthes  acted  in  the  same  way 
that  the  stomach  of  an  animal  does  when  it 
comes  in  contact  with  food ;  that  is  to  say,. that 
a  ferment  was  produced  which  effected  the 
solution  of  the  entrapped  insects,  and  rendered 
its  absorption  possible.  By  availing  himself  of 
the  researches  of  M.  Pasteur  and  others,  M. 
Raphael  Dubois  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that : 
1.  The  liquid  contained  in  the  pitchers  of  Nepen- 
thes contains  no  digestive  juice  comparable  to 
pepsine,  and  that  the  Nepenthes  are  not  car- 
nivorous 2.  That  the  phenomena  of  disaggre- 
gation or  mock-digestion  observed  b.v  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  were  due  to  the  action  of  bacteria,  in- 
troduced from  without,  and  not  to  a  secretion 
from  the  plant.  Of  what  use,  therefore,  are  the 
pitchers?  and  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  fluid 
they  contain  ?— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

Ferns  for  the  House,  I  hope  plant  lovers  will 
turn  their  attention  to  Ferns  for  the  house. 
Our  small  conservatory  looked  so  bare  when  the 
Geraniums,  Fuchsias  and  Callas  were  carried 
out,  that  we  dug  lots  of  Ferns  in  the  woods, 
potted  them  and  they  grew  beautifully.  Ferns 
can  grow  when  the  house  is  dark  and  the  hot 
sun  is  shut  out.  We  had  nice  ones  in  the  front 
hall  and  in  north  windows.  It  is  said  they  make 
rooms  cooler  in  hot  days,  especially  if  they  are 
well  showered.  My  glass  case  is  made  of  three 
old  window  frames,  each  with  a  single  pane  of 
glass,  with  end  pieces  fitted  in,  and  it  is  put  over 
a  zinc  tray  that  has  pieces  of  broken  crocks  in 
the  bottom  and  sifted  sand  on  top.  I  have  three 
Florida  Ferns  that  have  done  well,  Lycopodium 
and  several  Begonias.  The  best  of  it  is,  you  have 
a  lovely  thing  for  the  sunless  window,  and  hardlj' 
have  to  raise  the  lid  all  winter.— Sister  Gracious 
in  Vick's  Magazine. 

Curl  of  the  Leaf  in  Peaches.  Some  of  the 
journals  speak  of  this  disease  as  a  malady  for 
which  there  is  no  remedy.  The  prevention  and 
cure,  which  we  have  obser\'ed  for  many  years  as 
elBcacious,  is  the  thrifty  growth  of  the  tree. 
Young  trees,  and  those  which  stand  in  rich  or 
well  cultivated  soil,  are  less  severely  attacked 
with  the  disease,  and  they  more  speedily  recover 
their  healthy  foliage.  On  the  other  hand,  old 
trees  which  stand  in  grass  and  have  a  feeble 
growth,  not  unfrequently  lose  all  their  foliage 
and  do  not  recover.  Judicious  pruning  will  often 
favor  increased  growth,  if  done  before  the  buds 
open.  The  efficacy  of  vigor  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  during  warm  days  early  in  the  season  the 
disease  does  not  prevail  to  such  extent  as  in  cold 
chilly  weather,  when  its  worst  development  is 
seen.— Country  Gentleman. 

Repairing  Qreenhouse  Benches.  Many  florists 
frequently  have  benches  which  they  dislike  to 
pull  down,  and  which  they  are  still  doubtful 
about  leaving,  on  account  of  danger  of  the 
boards  breaking  through.  If  the  posts  and 
supports  are  sound,  such  benches  can  often  be 
made  to  last  another  season  by  removing  the 
sand  or  earth  from  them    and  covering  with 


heavy  tarred  paper,  after  which  the  sand  or 
earth  can  be  replacetl.  Should  a  particularly 
weak  spot  be  noticed,  a  i>iece  of  thin  board  or 
slate  can  be  placed  over  the  tarred  pav>er  to 
strengthen  that  particular  spot.  Do  not,  how- 
ever,^se  tar  or  tarred  i)aper  in  any  situation 
where  the  heating  piiies  could  melt  the  tar  as 
the  gas  would  be  injurious  to  plants.— H.  W. 
Hales  in  Florists'  Exchange. 

Borticnlture  vs.  Intemperance.  One  of  the 
most  thrifty  flower  gardens  in  the  suburbs  is 
that  attached  to  the  Massachusetts  Home  for  In- 
temperate Women.  Mrs.  Charpiot  has  a  garden 
full  of  old-fashioned  flowers  in  luxuriant  bloom. 
Cacti  from  New  Mexico,  and  a  pretty  grove  of 
Mulberry  trees,  planted  last  spring.  In  the 
vegetable  garden  there  are  Potatoes,  Tomatoes, 
Corn,  Beans,  Squash.    A  half-dozen  handsome 
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Pekin  ducks  are  very  much  admired.  Mrs. 
Charpiot  is  never  absent  from  her  post  of  duty, 
and  while  others  are  rusticating,  she  rescues 
poor  broken  lives  and  goes  forward  to  the  top  of 
her  ambition,  which  is  to  make  this  home  self- 
supporting.— Boston  Ti-anscript. 

A  Chance  for  the  "  Novelty  "  Makers.  Prof. 
Bailey  recently  showed  the  writer  a  curious 
instance  of  the  peculiarities  of  grafting.  A 
Tomato  vine  had  been  grafted  on  a  Potato  stalk. 
The  Tomato  vine  was  bearing  fruit,  and  prob- 
ably the  Potato  plant  will  develop  tubers.  What 
a  great  chance  here  for  some  of  our  benevolent 
plant  sellers !  Let  them  advertise  a  "  wonderful 
discovery,"  and  tell  people  how  to  grow  Toma- 
toes and  Potatoes  on  the  same  plant  without 
fear  of  bugs  or  blight.  Thousands  of  people 
would  pay  well  for  the  **  great  secret."  Do  you 
not  believe  it?— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Tuberoses  Growing  Single-  About  a  dozen 
years  ago,  I  planted  out  upwards  of  a  thousand 
Tuberoses  in  our  greenhouse  benches;  as  they 
started  to  grow,  we  found  they  were  too  thick, 
and  we  took  out  half  of  them  and  transplanted 
on  the  same  bench.  F.very  bulb  of  those  that 
were  left  undisturbed  came  double,  while  every 
plant  which  we  had  transplanted,  and  which  had 
suffered  some  wilting  in  the  operation,  came 
single.  This  was  proof  beyond  any  question 
that  the  check  in  growth  induced  the  flowers  to 
become  single.— Peter  Henderson  in  Am.Garden. 

Driving  Nails  into  Trees,  I  protest  against 
the  thoughtless  practice  of  spoiling  good  timt)er 
by  nailing  fence  rails  to  trees.  I  have  often  seen 
much  waste  of  wood  and  damage  to  saws,  and 
loss  of  time  in  extracting  the  nails  before  sawing 
could  again  be  proceeded  with.  The  reply  of 
men  when  remonstrated  with,  often  is  that  it  will 
not  fall  to  their  lot  to  use  the  timber.  This  is 
very  likely  true;  but  if  the  workmen  are  uncon- 
cerned, it  is  necessary  that  someone  should  see 
to  it.  It  only  takes  a  few  moments  longer  to 
drive  in  a  stake.— English  Exchange. 

A  Budding  Machine-  W.  H.  Rowell,  of  Fort 
Meade,  has  invented  a  budding  machine.  Being 
"  loaded  "  with  a  bud,  plow  under  the  bark  and 
a  pull  on  the  trigger  drives  the  bud  in,  and  leaves 
it  in  proper  position  for  binding,  Mr.  Rowell 
claims  that  13,000  buds  can  be  inserted  in  a  day 
with  his  budder,  and  that  a  child  can  learn  the 
use  of  it  in  fifteen  minutes.  This  implement  is 
in  some  respects  like  a  seed  dropper.  The  part 
that  holds  and  inserts  the  bud  is  made  of  differ- 
ent sizes  or  numbers,  adapted  to  the  different 
sizes  of  buds  and  stocks.— Florida  Agriculturist. 

Planting  Trees  in  Autumn.  In  fall  planting 
there  is  one  element  of  injury  which  spring 
planting  escapes,  and  that  is  the  chance  of  draw- 
ing out  by  frost.  If  the  soil  be  anyway  wet 
where  trees  are  to  be  set  out,  it  will  be  far  the 
best  to  defer  the  work  till  spring.  So  if  the  trees 
are  small,  unless  very  well  protected  by  having 
earth  drawn  up  about  them  and  excessive  moist- 
ure diverted  from  them,  they  are  very  likely  to 
be  lifted  and  injured  considerably.  The  larger 
and  hardier  trees  may  be  safely  planted.— Ger- 
mantown  Telegraph. 
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A  Welcome  Accident.  It  seems  that  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  which  is  coming  to  the  rescue  of 
(fardeuers  as  a  destroyer  of  rot,  mildew  and 
blight,  was  first  used  in  the  vineyards  near  Bor- 
deaux to  Iseep  off  thieves.  The  outer  rows  of 
some  vineyards  were  sprayed  in  order  to  render 
the  berries  distasteful  to  marauders.  After  a 
while  it  was  noticed  that  these  sprayed  rows  did 
not  suffer  from  mildew,  while  the  inner,  un- 
sprayed  rows  suffered  badly.  While  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  will  be  the  basis  of  the  cheap  funjricides, 
it  is  probable,  however,  that  it  is  gradually  being 
modified  into  simpler  and  moi-e  convenient  for- 
mulas of  copper  solutions. 

Swini^inf;  Around  the  £zhibiton  Circle.  An 
English  contemporary  comes  out  against  the 
"  pot-hunter  "  or  professional  exhibitor  "  for 
money  only,"  who  takes  some  fine  plants  from 
one  exhibit  to  another,  and  carries  off  all  the  best 
of  the  prizes.  This  may  be  a  good  speculation 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  in  question,  but  it 
is  not  horticulture.  To  assume  that  local  horti- 
culture is  benefited  when  a  peripatetic  exhibitor 
comes  with  his  well-hawked  products  and  carries 
off  the  lion's  share  of  the  prize  money  Is  too 
utterly  absurd  to  warrant  a  single  moment's 
consideration. 

The  Pomelo  in  Tlorida.  Floridians  believe 
that  there  is  a  prosperous  future  for  the  Pomelo 
as  a  summer  fruit.  It  varies  in  acidity.  In  most 
varieties  the  acid  becomes  agreeably  mild  in 
May,  but  in  many  instances  it  remains  strong 
until  midsummer,  so  that  by  proper  selection 
and  management  good  fruit  can  undoubtedly 
be  had  all  through  the  hot  season.  In  the^middle 
of  July  some  fine  fruit  appeared  in  the  Jackson- 
ville market  and  sold  there  at  ten  cents  apiece  — 
Garden  and  Forest. 

Camphor  for  Destroying  Slugs.  For  about 
three  years  I  have  been  trying  various  things  to 
destroy  the  slugs:  lime,  wood  ashes,  alum,  etc., 
but  I  have  found  nothing  equal  to  camphor 
broken  into  the  size  of  a  Pea,  and  thrown  among 
the  plants.  The  next  day  the  slugs  will  be 
found  dead.  I  have  been  using  it  for  Adiantums 
and  Dracfpnas,  and  it  has  not  destroyed  a  single 
leaf,  but  before  using  it  among  other  plants  a 
trial  ought  to  be  made  with  a  few  first.— G.A.L., 
in  London  Garden. 

Making  the  Artillery  Plant  Shoot.  I  have 
been  producing  the  discharge  by  syringing 
plants  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  them  brightly. 
The  plants  are  well  budded,  and  this  slight 
showering  causes  the  flowers  to  burst  open,  and 
the  anthers  shoot  their  pollen  in  every  direction 
in  the  most  interesting  manner.  Our  common 
wild  Nettle  (Uiiica  praci!!?!,  with  which  the  Ar- 
tillery plant  is  closely  allied,  often  behaves  in  the 
some  manner.— L.  H.  Bailey,  in  Am.  Garden. 

Staking  Trees.  No  trees  should  be  set  out  that 
require  staking.  If  the  roots  are  cut  short  and 
the  tree  has  a  heavy  top,  it  will  require  a  stake, 
and  it  will  meet  with  such  a  cheek  in  digging  as 
to  need  years  to  recover  its  full  vigor.  But  a 
tree  of  moderate  size,  with  long  ample  spreading 
roots,  which  will  hold  it  firmly  without  staking, 
will  receive  but  a  slight  check,  and  will  outgrow 
a  larger  tree  which  may  much  exceed  it  in  size. 
Country  Gentleman. 

Profitable  Gardening.  H.  E.  Lyon  of  Vermont 
is  making  a  specialty  of  market  gardening  on 
the  shores  of  Lake  Willoughby.  His  three  to 
five  acres  of  truck  yearly  pay  him  on  an  aver- 
age $100  per  acre.  This  is  much  better  than 
common  farming.  He  now  has  3000  Cabbages, 
214  tons  of  Squash,  besides  large  quantities  of 
Turnips,  C^arrots,  Beets,  Tomatoes,  etc.— N.E.F'r. 

Good  Examples  Infections.  In  recent  years, 
Boston  has  been  extremely  liberal  in  the  decora- 
tion of  its  public  grounds  and  parks,  and  the 
example  thus  set  has  led  private  citizens  to  de- 
vote more  time  and  money  to  the  cultivation  of 
rare  and  beautiful  plants  than  ever  before.  The 
display  that  they  made  this  year  was  exception- 
ally fine.- Phila.  Ledger. 

Plant  Peach  Trees.  Save  the  pits  of  the  best 
Peaches  and  plant  them  this  fall  a  couple  of 
inches  deep.  You  will  have  little  trees  next 
year— and  these  little  trees  will,  many  of  them, 
bear  in  three  years.  Generally,  too,  they  will  be 
strongerand  healthier  than  nursery  stock. R.N. Y. 
Celery  for  Florida.  The  Golden  Self  Blanching 
and  the  Whit«  Plume  have  never  given  satisfac- 
tion in  Florida.  Crawford's  Half-Dwarf  and 
Wilson's  Kalamazoo  are  good.— Florida  Farmer 
and  Fruit  Grower. 

Oaltivation  vs.  Suckers.  Plants  that  propagat* 
from  suckers  should  always  be  planted  where  the 
grower  can  cultivate  all  around  them,  never  against  a 


fence  or  in  a  corner.  Otherwise  you  will  have  a  be- 
wildering thicket  and  a  poor  crop  of  fruit.— California 
Fruit  Grower. 

Effects  of  Salt.  In  some  ninety  species  of  plants 
growing  both  on  the  coast  and  In  the  Interior  of  France 
M.  Pierre  Lesafie  has  found  that  proximity  to  the  sea 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  leaves.  Artificially  salted 
soil  produces  the  same  result     Am.  Cultivator. 

California  Fruit  Trade.  There  are  over  1.300  cars 
built  expressly  for  the  fruit  trade  engaged  in  carrying 
California  fruits  to  the  east,  besides  many  others 
which  have  been  pressed  Into  the  service.- Mlcb.Far'r. 

Silent  Endorsement.  There  is  altogether  too  much 
reverence  for  rascals  and  for  rascally  methods,  on  the 
part  of  tolerably  decent  people.— Century  Magazine. 

The  decline  of  Agricultnre— a  boy's  refusal  to  re- 
main on  his  father's  farm.— Texas  Sittings. 

Put  an  nmbrella  over  your  barn-yard.  -R.  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Barberry  Jelly.  Barberries  make  an  excellent 
jelly  of  a  peculiar,  appetizing  flavor.  The  juice, 
after  measuring,  should  be  cooked  a  half  hour 
at  least,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  cooked 
long  enough  to  make  a  firm  jelly  before  the 
sugar  is  added.  Use  a  pint  of  sugar  to  a  pint  of 
juice.— Mrs.  Green. 

Freserving  Eggs.  A  simple  packing  in  dry 
salt  or  immersion  in  lime  water  has  proved  more 
successful  than  the  more  elaborate  ways  or  com- 
pound mixtures.  A  good  method  is  as  follows: 
For  thirty  dozen  of  eggs  or  less  dissolve  a  coffee- 
cupful  of  quicklime  in  hot  water,  and  add  a 
handful  of  salt,  with  water  enough  to  cover. 

Citron  Preserves.  Pare  off  the  outer  skin,  cut 
in  halves,  remove  the  seeds,  and  cut  each  half 
into  small  pieces.  Put  in  a  large  jar  and  cover 
with  salt  and  water,  and  let  stand  six  or  eight 
hours.  Drain  and  cover  with  fresh,  cold  water; 
change  every  two  hours  until  the  Citron  is  fresh- 
ened. Make  a  syrup  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  and 
a  teacup  of  water  for  each  pound  of  fruit;  boil 
and  skim;  when  clear,  put  in  Citron,  and  simmer 
gently  until  tender;  then  lift  from  the  syrup  on 
a  perforated  spoon,  lay  on  large  dishes  and  set  in 
the  sun  to  harden.  Add  the  juice  of  two  or  three 
Lemons  and  the  rind  of  one  to  the  syrup  and 
boil.  When  the  Citron  is  dry,  put  in  jars,  bring 
the  syrup  to  a  boil  again,  and  pour  over  the 
Citron.  Watermelon  rinds  may  be  preserved  in 
the  same  way,  and  are  equally  as  good. 

Quince  Preserves.  Select  large  ripe  Quinces 
Wash  and  wipe  thera.  Pare,  core  and  cut  into 
slices,  or  quarters.  Throw  each  piece  as  finished 
in  water  to  prevent  discoloration.  When  you 
have  enough,  put  them  in  and  cover  with  boiling 
water.  Simmer  gently  until  tender.  When  ten- 
der, lift  carefully  with  a  skimmer  and  slide  on 
flat  dishes.  Continue  boiling  the  Quinces  in  the 
same  water  until  all  are  cooked.  Put  the  parings 
and  rough  pieces  into  the  same  water  after  the 
Quinces  are  cooked,  and  simmer  icently  one  hour, 
keeping  closely  covered  all  the  time;  then  strain 
and  measure,  and  to  every  pint  of  this  liquid 
allow  one  pound  of  sugar.  Stir  over  the  fire 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved,  bring  quickly  to  a 
boil,  boil  rapidly  ten  minutes,  skimming  as  the 
scum  comes  to  the  surface.  Now  put  in  the 
Quinces,  and  boil  until  they  are  clear,  tender  and 
red.  If  you  wish  them  bright  colored,  keep  the 
kettle  closely  covered  while  the  Quinces  are  in. 
When  done  lift  gently  into  glasses  or  jars,  gi^e 
the  syrup  another  boil  until  it  jellies,  pour  it 
over  the  Quinces,  and  stand  aside  to  cool.  When 
cold  tie  up.— Canning  and  Preserving. 

Crab  Apple  Jelly.  Cook  the  Crab  Apples  in  a 
porcelain  or  granite  kettle,  never  in  iron  or  tin. 
Add  just  water  enough  to  show  through  them 
but  not  enough  to  cover  thera.  Cover  the  pre- 
serving kettle  closely.  Cook  slowly  just  below 
the  boiling  point  for  several  hours,  or  until  upon 
tasting  you  find  that  all  the  flavor  has  left  the 
Apple;  the  color  should  also  be  all  extracted, 
but  the  tiny  quarters  should  not  be  broken.  This 
careful  cooking  prevents  the  jelly  from  becom- 
ing cloudy.  A  jelly  bag  may  be  made  from 
flannel,  coarse  crash  or  cheese  cloth,  but  the 
latter  is  best.  Tie  the  bag  and  let  the  contents 
drip,  but  never  be  tempted  to  squeeze  it;  nor  is 
it  economy  to  make  a  second  rate  jelly  of  what 
may  be  squeezed  out  of  the  bag  after  the  first 
dripping  of  clear  juice.  Strain  the  juice  care- 
fully, measure  it  and  put  on  to  boil,  allowing  it 
to  cook  until  little  wrinkles  come  upon  the  sur- 
face, which  has,  of  course,  been  carefully  and 
repeatedly  skimmed.  The  time  for  boiling  varies 
with  the  kind  and  quality  of  fruit  used.  Crab 
Apple  juice  might  need  twenty  minutes  or  a 
little  more. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Ardisia  Is  a  good  house  plant.  Kept  In  a  cool  tem- 
perature of  from  45  to  55  degrees,  the  showy  red  berries 
remain  from  one  fruiting  season  to  another.  Guard 
against  freezing. 

Begonias  for  winter  bloom  should  have  plenty  of 
water  and  light. 

Box.  If  divided  and  reset  before  winter,  the  plants 
should  be  planted  deeply  and  well  firmed. 

Cactuses  to  be  allowed  to  rest  until  February  or 
March.  Little  water  is  required,  Keep  on  window 
shelves  or  tables.  A  glass  case  may  be  covered  over 
delicate  specimens. 

Callas  now  well  started  toward  the  blooming  period 
should  have  plenty  of  light,  room  and  water.  Manure 
water  may  also  be  given  in  liberal  doses.  Such  treat- 
ment will  induce  stocky  growth  and  fine  flowers  later. 

Carnations.  Keep  near  the  glass  In  a  cool  and  airy 
place.    Soil  should  be  moist,  not  wet. 

Cultines  as  soon  as  they  show  roots  should  be  potted. 

Ferneries.  Soil  should  be  light  and  well  drained. 
Ferns,  Lycopodlujus  and  all  molsture-loving  plants 
may  be  selected  for  the  Fernery,  with  a  few  flowering 
bulbs  to  add  brightness  and  color.  Guard  against 
crowding.  Give  air,  and  do  not  fear  iU-efCects  from  a 
little  sunshine. 

Freesias  should  be  started  at  Intervals  for  succes- 
sion.   Give  more  water  as  growth  advances. 

Forget-me-nots.  Lift  good  clumps  and  put  In  six 
inch  pots;  then  store  in  cold  pit  until  the  holidays, 
when  they  may  be  brought  into  heat.  This  treatment 
will  insure  good  flowers. 

General  Management.  The  entire  stock  should  be 
given  an  occasional  cleaning.  Dust  and  impurities  on 
leaves  and  stems  may  be  sponged  oft  daily.  Avoid 
extremes  of  temperature,  45  to  GO  degrees  zt  night  being 
about  light.  Prune  freely  all  soft-wooded  plants  that 
were  lifted,  to  promote  health  and  beauty.  Remove 
yellow  leaves  and  old  flower  stems. 
Bulbs  of  all  kinds  for  the  window  may  still  be  planted. 

Habrolhamnus  elegans  makes  a  fine  free-flowering 
window  plant  if  kept  down  by  judicious  pinching. 

Hydrangeas  (o  be  kept  dormant  in  the  cellar.  Give 
but  little  water. 

Mignonette.  Ten-Week-Stock,  eto.,  to  be  sown  at 
once  if  desired  for  winter  and  spring  decoration. 

Mirahilis.  Store  some  of  the  roots  in  dry  sand  out 
of  reach  of  frost  for  use  another  season. 

Oleanders  to  be  stored  in  cellar. 

Water  is  often  given  too  often  and  In  too  small  doses. 
The  soil  should  not  be  kept  soaking  all  the  time,  nor 
dust  dry.  We  must  try  to  find  the  happy  medium. 
When  you  water,  water  thoroughly,  so  to  reach  every 
particle  of  soil  in  the  pot ;  then  not  water  again,  until 
the  moisture  is  nearly  all  gone.  Sprinkling  the  plant 
and  surface  of  the  soil  every  day,  without  letting  the 
moisture  reach  down  to  the  roots,  where  the  soil  may 
be  quite  dry  right  along,  is  not  the  proper  thing. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bulbs  may  still  be  planted,  and  until  the  ground 
freezes  solid ;  but  the  beds  should  be  given  winter 
protection  by  a  good  coat  of  litter. 

Cleaning  the  grounds  generally  Is  now  In  order. 
Remove  rubbish  and  dead  plants;  apply  manure,  work 
over  the  beds. 

Grading,  making  drives  and  walks,  laying  drains. 
etc.,  is  also  in  order.  If  done  now,  the  groimd  will 
have  a  chance  to  settle  during  winter. 

Lawn.  No  further  mowing  is  needed  or  advisable. 
Where  land  and  grass  is  thin,  a  good  top  dressing  of  fine 
compost  will  make  considerable  improvement.  New 
rank  manure  has  no  place  on  the  lawn  In  any  case. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  light  dressing  of 
boue  dust,  and  guano,  perhaps  of  wood  ashes  also,  will 
be  the  cheapest  and  best. 

Leaves  should  be  raked  together,  best  In  some  de- 
pression, covered  with  brush  or  other  material  to  keep 
them  from  being  blown  away,  and  left  there  to  rot. 
Or  they  may  be  gathered,  and  taken  to  the  bam, 
stables,  henhouse,  etc.,  and  used  as  bedding.  At  any 
rate  they  will  make  a  good  mulch  and  manure. 

Mahonia  and  other  large-leaved  Evergreen  shrubs 
are  liable  to  sun  scald  and  Injury  by  wind.  A  screen 
made  of  evergreen  boughs  set  up  on  the  windward 
and  sunny  sides,  and  secured  by  strings,  etc.,  will  be  a 
good  protection. 

Mulching.  The  best  thing  to  be  done  for  shrubbery 
beds  at  this  time  Is  to  cover  them  with  a  mulch  of 
leaves,  kept  down  by  coarser  material  If  necessary 
such  as  evergreen  boughs.  The  leaves  may  be  left  on 
to  be  turned  under  and  furnish  welcome  plant  food. 
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Roses  and  similar  shrubs  to  be  protected  by  laying 
down  or  otherwise.    Mulch  the  roots. 

Supports,  such  as  plant  stakes,  etc.,  should  be  care- 
fully gathered  and  stored  under  shelter  for  next  year. 

Tree  Guards.  Trees  in  streets  and  on  the  lawn  are 
subject  to  injury  by  animals,  and  as  they  have  con- 
siderable value,  should  be  protected  by  some  sort  of 
guard.  Wire  screen  may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Another  simple  way  is  to  set  three  small  stakes  around 
each  tree,  and  wind  barbed  wire  around  them. 

PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER  GLASS. 

Achimenes.  A  temperature  of  Su*' and  a  dry  place 
will  now  suit  them. 

Amaryllis.  Keep  quite  dry,  especially  the  deciduous 
kinds.  The  evergreen  sorts  need  only  water  enough 
to  keep  leaves  from  drying. 

Azaleas.  Keep  the  old  plants  nowat  rest,  moder- 
ately dry  and  cool.  Young  plants  for  early  blooming 
need  strong  heat. 

Cinerarias.  Give  a  light  place,  and  air  frequently 
when  practicable.  Temperature  not  to  go  above  45"^. 
For  blooming  in  January,  give  to  the  plants  grown 
from  seed  In  June,  the  final  shift. 

Cyclamens,  in  bloom,  may  be  given  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure.  Keep  near  glass  in  a  temperature 
of  about  50*^.    Pot  off  the  seedlings. 

Dahlia.  Tubers  of  this  and  similar  ones,  now  cured, 
to  be  stored  under  the  benches  or  in  other  dry  place. 

Deutzias.  Pot  the  plants  to  be  forced  for  early 
spring  bloom.  Good  flowers  may  be  had  about  two 
months  after  bringing  into  heat. 

G-eneral  Management.  Dead  leaves,  old  flower 
sttdks  and  diseased  or  superfluous  branches  to  be  re- 
moved whenever  found.  Guard  against  over-watering. 
Should  water  stand  in  the  pots  for  any  length  of  time 
after  watering,  look  to  the  drainage.  The  best  thing 
to  be  done  in  such  case  is  to  shift  into  new  pots  and 
soil.  As  there  is  now  but  little  light,  the  glass  should 
be  kept  clean  and  free  from  whitewash,  or  anything 
else  that  obstructs  the  light.  To  keep  off  green  fly, 
moist  Tobacco  stems  may  be  placed  upon  the  soil 
among  the  plants.  The  standard  remedy  is  burning 
one  half  pound  of  Tobacco  stems  to  each  5()0  feet  of 
glass  weekly,  but  steaming  Tobacco  stems,  or  keeping 
Tobacco  tea  in  little  troughs  on  the  heating  pipes,  as 
described  In  former  Issues,  are  ju.st  as  effective,  and 
very  simple  methods. 

Greraniums  to  be  kept  near  the  glass  andrather  dry. 

Heliotrope.  When  in  bloom,  give  frequent  doses  of 
liquid  manure. 

Hyacinths.  The  early  started  ones  to  be  brought  to 
the  light  and  heat  just  as  soon  as  the  pots  are  filled 
with  roots.    Water  liberally. 

Lily  of  the  Valley,  for  early  flowers  to  be  brought 
Into  the  heat  towards  end  of  month. 

Lady  Washington  (Pelargonium).  Those  that  were 
cut  down  to  be  repotted  when  growth  has  well  started. 
Reduce  the  ball  of  earth  to  fit  it  for  same-sized  or  even 
smaller-sized  pots. 

Poinsettia,  also  Euphorbia,  to  be  kept  near  glass 
and  in  brisk  heat.    Encourage  growth. 

Sweet- Pea,  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  and  perhaps 
other  hardy  annuals  may  be  sown  outside  for  early 
spring  bloom. 

Tuberoses.    See  directions  for  Dahlia. 

Verbenas.  Keep  plants  from  cuttings  cool  and  near 
the  glass,  with  plenty  of  air  in  all  suitable  weather. 
Keep  off  green  fly  by  fumigation  with  Tobacco  stems, 
or  similar  means. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Blackberries.  If  to  be  set  in  the  fall  this  should  be 
done  as  soon  now  as  possible.  .Set  as  deep  into  the 
ground  as  the  plants  grow  naturally.  Plants  grown 
from  root  cuttings  are  best.  Lay  down  the  tenderer 
sorts  for  winter  protection,  trimming  the  canes  as 
needed. 

Fences  around  orchards  to  be  repaired  where 
needed.  Keep  all  stock  except  poultry  out  of  young 
orchards. 

Fruit.  Carefully  save  and  utilize  every  bit  of  fruit 
you  may  have.  The  markets  have  been  crowded  with 
Grapes,  because  they  all  seem  to  ripen  late,  and  many 
not  at  all,  and  the  poor  stock,  and  large  quantities 
thrown  on  the  market  all  at  a  time,  have  demoralized 
the  market.  Work  the  local  markets  niore,aud  relieve 
the  city  markets.    After  a  while  fruit  will  be  scarce. 

G-rapes.  Pruning  is  now  in  order.  The  wood  may 
be  used  for  making  cuttings.  We  prefer  two-eye 
cuttings  if  long-jointed.  These  are  tied  in  bundles  of 
50  each,  and  buried  In  sand  In  the  cellar,  or  in  any 
well-drained  spot  out-doors. 

Labels.  Examine  the  labels  on  young  trees.  Re- 
place where  lost  or  illegible.  The  labels  usually  found 
attached  to  trees  coming  from  the  nursery  are  too 
frail,  to  be  trusted  very  long.  Use  pointed  wood  labels 
written  on  with  pencil,  and  fastened  to  a  strong  limb 
with  copper  wire,  using  a  large  loop  so  not  to  choke 
the  limb.  Zinc  labels,  with  a  long  tapering  end  to  be 
wound  around  the  limb,  are  also  good  and  serviceable, 

Mulching  Material.  Nothing  is  better  than  marsh 
hay  for  mulching  Strawberries.  This  can  be  had 
cheaply  and  easily  In  many  places.  Leaves,  Pine 
boughs,  coarse  strawy  manure  will  do  ;  but  whatever 
we  use  should  be  free  from  weed  seeds. 


Orchard  trees  might  now  be  given  a  thorough 
cleaning  of  their  trunks  and  branches.  Wash  them 
with  strong  soapsuds  or  weak  lie.  A  good  mixture 
for  this  purpose  is  as  follows:  To  one  peck  of  lime, 
while  hot,  add  one-half  gallon  crude  carbolic  acid, 
one  gallon  soft  soap,  and  four  pounds  of  sulphur ; 
stir  well.  A  thorough  application  of  such  compound 
win  free  the  trees  from  many  insects  and  their  eggs, 
and  be  a  lasting  benefit.  Prof.  Cook  recommends  one 
quart  of  soft  soap  In  a  gallon  of  boiling  water,  a  pint 
of  kerosene,  thoroughly  stirred  In. 

Planting-  Apples  and  Pear  trees  may  yet  be  planted, 
especially  In  more  southern  latitudes,  where  this  Is  the 
very  best  season  for  the  work.  It  may  be  well,  how- 
ever, to  order  at  once  all  trees  wanted  for  this  fall's 
or  next  spring's  planting,  heeling  in  to  have  them  on 
hand  when  wanted  In  spring.  Usually  you  have  choice 
of  stock  at  this  time,  while  late  in  spring  you  may 
have  to  take  what  is  left.  Put  a  mound  about  the 
stems  of  all  newly-planted  trees  to  steady  them,  and 
keep  off  mice,  etc.  Tins,  wire  screens  or  tarred  paper 
wound  around  the  lower  part  of  trees  is  a  cheap  and 
easy  protection  against  mice,  and  rabbits. 

Raspberries.  The  red  sorts  may  yet  be  planted  this 
fall.  For  blackcaps  we  would  prefer  to  wait  until 
spring.  Lay  down  the  tenderer  sorts,  by  bending 
down  In  line  of  the  row,  and  covering  with  soil. 

Stocks  for  root-grafting  during  the  winter  should 
now  be  dug  and  stored  in  the  cellar. 

Strawberries.  When  the  beds  have  frozen,  the 
mult  h  may  be  applied,  especially  between  the  rows, 
and  lightly  over  the  plants. 

Tree  Seed.  Pits  and  Nuts  for  growing  tree  seedlings 
should  be  mixed  with  soil  or  sand,  and  left  exposed  to 
freezing. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.    Give  the  beds  a  good  coat  of  compost. 

Beets  and  Mangels  to  be  stored  in  pits.  For  use 
during  winter,  part  maybe  stored  In  cellar,  but  they 
should  then  be  kept  covered  with  sand,  soil  or  turf  to 
keep  from  wilting. 

Cabbage  to  be  gathered  and  stored  for  winter  and 
spring.  A  few  heads  for  early  winter  use  may  be 
simply  put  under  a  shed,  or  in  the  comer  of  barn. 
Heads  If  wrapped  In  several  thicknesses  of  paper,  and 
hung  up  by  the  roots  In  a  cool  cellar  will  keep  well  for 
some  time.  For  spring  use  Cabbages  may  be  pitted 
almost  like  roots  or  Potatoes.  Or  they  may  be  stood 
in  rows  close  together,  roots  up,  and  outside  leaves 
well  wrapped  around  their  heads,  and  thus  covered 
with  soil  in  ridge  form. 

Carrots  to  be  treated  like  Beets  and  Mangels. 

Celery,  where  not  yet  taken  care  of,  should  be 
gathered  and  stored  immediately  in  localities  where 
heavy  frosts  may  now  be  expected.  The  home  grower 
is  apt  to  neglect  this  until  too  late.  Much  good  Celery 
Is  left  to  spoil  in  this  very  way.  The  plants,  with 
roots  and  but  little  soil  on,  may  be  packed  closely  Into 
a  narrow  trench,  and  this  covered  to  be  safe  from  rain 
and  frost.  Or  the  plants  may  be  stood  upon  soil  In 
cellar  bottom,  or  In  a  box.  Keep  the  roots  wet,  and 
tops  dry,  and  they  will  keep  and  bleach  well. 

Chicory.  Dig  plants  and  store  for  growing  greens 
in  cellar  during  winter. 

Onion.  Sell  the  crop  If  possible  now.  The  outlook 
Is  for  high  prices  in  spring,  and  many  wish  to  store. 
Keep  them  dry,  cool,  and  well-aired,  and  also  from  ex- 
posure to  very  low  temperatures,  or  to  repeated  freez- 
ing and  thawing. 

Parsnips.  Dig  and  store  in  cellar  what  you  may 
wish  to  use  during  winter. 

Potatoes  will  be  very  scarce  and  high  priced.  Make 
sure  of  good  seed  for  next  spring's  planting.  Store  in 
a  cool,  dark  place  where  frost  will  not  reach  them. 

Rhubarb.  As  soon  as  frost  has  killed  the  leaves, 
rake  them  off.  then  plow  a  furrow  aw^ay  from  each 
side  of  the  row,  with  small  plow,  and  fill  the  furrows 
with  manure.  Afterwards  plow  the  furrows  back. 
Roots  that  need  dividing  maybe  divided  and  replanted 
in  the  fall  as  well  as  at  any  time,  and  any  wanted  for 
forcing  in  the  cellar  or  the  green  house  should  be  dug 
up  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  put  under  cover  of 
some  leaves  or  litter  till  wanted  for  forcing. 

Spinach.  Cover  the  beds  lightly  with  leaves  or 
coarse  litter  before  winter  sets  In. 

Squash  to  be  kept  in  a  dry  cool  place,  out  of  reach 
of  frost. 

Turnips  to  be  kept  as  advised  for  other  root  crops. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
CLASS. 

Asparagus,  If  plants  are  wanted  for  forcing  under 
the  greenhouse  benches.  In  pits  or  hotbeds  in  early 
spring,  good  plants  should  now  be  taken  up  and  stored 
so  to  be  easily  accessible  in  February. 

Lettuce  in  forcing  pits  to  be  aired  freely.  If  weather 
continues  mild,  remove  sash  entirely  until  colder. 
Guard  against  mildew  and  green  fly. 

Mushrooms.  Beds  may  now  be  made  under  the 
greenhouse  benches,  or  In  warm  sheds.  .Mix  turfy 
loam  with  clear  horse  dung,  to  secure  moderate  and 
lasting  heat.  Beat  flrmly,  make  beds  as  large  as 
possible.    Avoid  extremes  of  wet  and  dryness. 

G-rapes.  All  early  houses  should  now  be  cleared  of 
leaves,and  the  vines  be  pruned  at  once.  Let  the  youuR 
and  old  wood  be  well  washed  with  soft  soap  and  warm 
water,  keeping  a  good  look  out  for  scale  during  the 


operation.  Each  scale  now  destroyed  will  cause  the 
eggs  which  are  encased  In  It  to  be  destroyed  also.  Let 
all  walls  receive  a  coat  of  hot  lime,  and  the  woodwork 
cleaned  down.  Clear  off  all  old  manure  from  the 
borders,  also  two  Inches  of  the  surface  soil  If  possible, 
and  return  two  inches  of  good  fresh  loam ;  over  this 
place  a  mulch  of  fresh  manure  four  or  five  Inches 
thick,  re-tle  the  trees  to  their  trellises  and  the  house 
will  be  ready  for  starting  when  wanted. 

Rhubarb,    store  plants  as  directed  for  Asparagus. 

Strawberries.  Plunge  the  pots  to  their  brims  in 
earth  or  coal  ashes  in  cold  frames.  Water  sparingly 
A  month  later  they  may  be  brought  in  to  be  forced. 

Vineries.  Vines  In  early  house  should  be  pruned  1 1 
once,  and  the  whole  house  be  given  a  good  cleaning 
with  hot  water  and  soft  soap,  to  clear  it  from  eggs  of 
thrips  and  red  spider,  also  of  germs  of  mildew  and 
other  fungi. 
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Profitable  Dacks.  If  any  breed  is  profitable,  it 
is  the  Pebin.  People  who  raise  them  for  early 
market  on  an  extensive  scale  use  no  other  breed. 
They  develop  early,  and  are  most  popular  in 
market.  As  an  egg'  layer  no  duck  is  superior  to 
the  Pekin.    Altogether  this  breed  is  profitable. 

Bogs  and  Fowls,  l^et  the  chicks  become  ac- 
customed to  the  watch  dosr.  Two  of  our  dogs 
sleep  among  the  chicks  in  the  same  house,  and 
all  concerned  are  perfectly  happy.  A  bird  dog 
is  more  apt  to  catch  chickens  than  a  good  Collie, 
Newfoundland,  St.  Bex-nhard  or  Mastitf.  Rut 
even  a  bird  dog  can  be  taught  to  let  them  alone. 

Small  Potatoes  cooked,  and  Onions  sliced  in,  as 
recommended  by  friend  Boyer,  may  do  very  well 
in  place  of  a  part  of  grain  ration,  but  we  think  it 
will  be  cheaper  to  depend  on  Western  Wheat, 
Corn,  and  perhaps  Buckwheat.  Even  the  small 
Onions  will  bring  a  good  price  this  year,  and  as 
for  Potatoes,  many  people  would  be  glad  to  have 
even  small  ones  to  eat. 

Early  Eggs.  The  early  pullets  should  now 
commence  to  lay.  Give  stimulating  food,  es- 
pecially meat  and  broken  bones  several  times  a 
week,  also  broken  oyster-shell  if  obtainable.  By 
changing  feed,  giving  Wheat  in  the  morning, 
Oats  at  noon,  and  a  little  Corn  at  night,  the 
poultry  keeper  will  seldom  fail  to  get  a  liberal 
supply  of  eggs.  Our  Langshans,  thus  treated, 
frequently  lay  through  the  moulting  season. 

Langshans  in  the  Harket>  New  York  com- 
mission men  now  accept  the  Langshan  as  both  a 
broiler  and  market  fowl.  Notwithstanding  that 
it  dresses  a  white  skin,  those  that  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  of  testing  it«  table  qualities,  piefer 
the  meat  to  all  others.  Now  that  the  breed  is 
gaining  favor  in  markets  it  will  have  another 
good  substantial  boom.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
best  winter  layers,  if  not  the  best  which  makes 
it  a  valuable  farmer's  bird.  Crossed  upon  most 
any  other  breed  it  adds  untold  value.— German- 
town  Telegraph. 

Packing  Eggs  for  Winter.  Take  a  keg  or 
small  wooden  box,  and  cover  the  bottom  about 
an  inch  deep  with  salt.  Place  the  eggs  on  this, 
small  end  down,  and  add  more  salt  until  the 
spaces  between  the  eggs  are  all  filled,  and  the 
eggs  are  well  covered.  Proceed  thus  until  the 
keg  is  filled,  keeping  it  in  a  cool  dry  place.  The 
eggs  must  be  fresh  and  clean^  and  if  you  have 
been  careful  to  pack  them  well,  using  only  fresh 
ones  they  will  not  disay^point  you.  Use  common 
barrel  salt,  and  after  the  eggs  are  used,  the  salt 
is  good  enough  for  stock.— Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

The  Poultry  House.  Now  the  windows  should 
be  put  in  and  everything  made  tight  and  snug. 
Our  hardier  breeds,  the  Langshans,  Brahmas, 
Cochins,  Plymouth  Kocks,  etc.,  can  stand  con- 
siderable cold  weather,  even  if  roosting  in  trees 
outdoors,  but  they  can  not  stand  a  damp  house, 
nor  a  draughty  roosting  place.  Good  ventilation 
is  essential,  but  there  should  be  no  direct  draught 
over  the  perches.  A  knot  hole  through  which 
the  piercing  winter  winds  can  blow  directly 
upon  the  roosting  fowls,  may  do  them  a  great 
deal  of  injury,  and  bring  on  roup  and  other 
diseases.  Make  a  very  thorough  examination  of 
the  house,  and  stop  up  all  holes  and  cracks.  Ten 
cents  worth  of  kerosene,  mow  squirted  over  the 
perches,  nests  and  sides  of  the  bouse  will  insure 
the  fowls'  safety  from  lice  and  mites  almost 
during  the  entire  winter.  This  precaution  is  one 
not  to  be  neglected. 

Requisites  for  Winter.  We  have  found  it  a 
good  practice  to  give  the  poultry  house  a  good 
cleaning-out  before  winter,  and  then  put  a  load 
or  two  of  muck,  sand  or  fine  gravel,  road  dust  or 
woods'  earth  upon  the  floor  and  under  the 
perches.  This  not  only  keeps  the  floor  sweet  and 
clean,  but  also  furnishes  good  material  for  the 
bens  to  scratch  in  during  winter.  A  tew  basket- 
fuls,  or  even  a  wagon  load,  of  dry  forest  leaves 
scattered  over  the  floor  upon  the  muck,  etc.,  is 
also  serviceable  to  maintain  cleanliness,  as  an 
addition  to  the  manure  and  for  other  purposes. 
Fowls,  to  do  well  need  exercise  like  other 
beings.  The  grain  may  be  scattered  among  the 
dry  leaves,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  and 
the  fowls  will  be  kept  busy  scratching  for  a  long 
time.  We  also  like  to  give  Oats  in  the  bundle, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  giving  our  fowls  some- 
thing to  do  ;  and  part  of  the  Corn  is  given  on  the 
cob  with  the  same  end  in  view.  Among  other 
important  requisites  is  one  or  more  fountains 
that  can  be  kept  supplied  with  clean  water,  and 
this  as  little  subject  to  freezing  as  possible. 
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CorreDporutenta  are  urged  to  anticipate  the  season  in  prr- 
aentina  queationa.  To  aak,  for  instance,  on  April  16  or  20 
u>h€it  Peaa  had  beat  be  aotcn,  could  brino  no  answer  in 
the  May  issue,  and  none  be/ore  June,  when  the  answer 
vsyuld  heunaeaaonable.  Que stiona  received  before  the  lith 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  ohance  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Not  more  than  three  quest  ion  a  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Anawera  to  questions  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative t^lue  of  implements,  etc..  offered  by  different 
dealers  must  not  oe  expected.  Seither  can  we  promise  to 
oomply  toith  the  reoitest  sometimes  made  to  "please  answer 
by  matt."  Inquii^ua  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  fotlotcing. 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  eameatly  requested  from  our 
readers .  In  anat^ring  such  give  the  number,  your 
looality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.054.  Hoya  as  Tree.  Can  Hoya  carnosa  be  trained 
in  tree  form  and  bloom  well? 

2.055.  Transplanting  Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses. 
Can  this  be  done  in  the  fall,  If  proiection  is  given  them 
and  In  early  winterV— Mks.  M.  A.  H. 

2.056.  Celery  Leaf  Blight.  Do  you  know  of  any 
simple  means  of  preventing  It?— G.  S.  F. 

2.(67.  Chrysanthemum  Leaves  Dying.  Lower 
leaves  turn  black  and  drop  off.  What  Is  the  cause, 
also  the  remedy,  if  any?— H.  C,  Jrotito7i,  O. 

2,05S.  Remedy  for  Plum  Rot.  Nine-tenths  of  all  my 
Plums  rotted  the  wasps  took  the  rest.  How  can  this 
be  stopped?— F.  W.  S..  West  Roj^bur}/,  Mass. 

2.059.  Reliable  Commission  Men  in  Eastern 
Cities.  Please  give  name  and  address  of  reliable  party 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia  and  Boston?— G.  H.  B.  & 
Son,  Ills. 

2.060.  Gooseberry  Plants  from  Cuttings.  When 
are  cuttings  taken  off,  how  planted  and  how  man- 
aged?—J.  P.  T.,  Mass. 

2.061.  Bodies  oi  Pear  Trees  Ailing.  I  have  several 
trees,  the  trunks  and  large  limbs  are  black  and  appar- 
ently dying,  while  the  tops  are  still  green.  What  ails 
them?— Inquirer. 

2.062.  Wire  Guards  for  Trees.  Can  you  give  ad- 
dress of  party  manufacturing  or  selling  wire  screen 
guards  to  protect  young  trees  agaiust  rabbits?- J.W.P, 

2.063.  Composition  of  Paris  Green.  What  is  it?— 
F.  N.  T. 

2.(Ht4.  Alpine  Strawberry  Seed.  Where  can  I  pro- 
cure seed  of  the  regular  bush  varieties,  such  as  do  not 
Increase  by  runners?— R.  W.,  Clinton.  Ills. 

2,065.  Heating  Small  Greenhouse  ior  Forcing. 
What  is  the  best  way  of  heating?— C  .J  .S.,  EdgevUle.  la. 

2,06H.  Hardy  Fruits  for  Northern  Illinois.  I  wish 
to  raise  some  fruits  for  the  children,  but  do  not  luiow 
which  are  hardy  here.  Please  give  list.— Mrs.  E.  F.  E.. 
Wtlmettf,  nis. 

2,Ub7.  Grapes  for  Early  Market.  Which  is  the  most 
profitable?  Is  Moore's  Early  productive  enough  to  be 
profitable?— J.  F.  C,  North  Topeka,  Kans. 

2,06a.  Garden  A^iling.  8oll  sandy  loam;  have  potted 
and  fed  it  liberally^  with  stable  manure  for  the  past  IS 
years.  Have  prided  myself  in  having  the  best  garden. 
Now  for  two  years  a  portion  has  acted  asif  full  of  plant 
poison.  Seeds  germinate  poorly  and  plants  struggle 
tor  life.  What  is  the  matter?— H.  P.  M.,  Plahxjickl.  IS  J. 

2,0^9.  Fall  Management  of  Caladiums.  The  bulb 
purchased  last  spring  has  made  a  tine  plant  and  I  do 
not  wish  to  lose  it.  How  shall  1  proceed?— W.  A.  M., 
Mogadore,  Ohio. 

2,070.  Bug  on  Japan  Anemone.  Bug  resembles 
Squash  bug,  but  odorless.  Attacks  nothing  else,  but  if 
left  alone  they  would  eat  down  a  large  plant  in  a  day. 
What  is  lt?-G.  B.  1)..  Va. 

2,o7i.  American- grown  Cauliflower  Seed.  Has 
It  proved  to  be  as  good  as  the  European?— S.  F.  F. 

2.or2.  Keeping  Cabbage  for  Spring  Sales.  Will  a 
good  cellar  do?  Should  roots  be  left  on  or  cut  oflf?— 
J.  V.  (»,,  Indiana. 

2.073.  Removing  Blossoms  from  Newly  Set  Straw- 
berry Plants.  Why  shoulil  It  hurt  the  plants  if  allowed 
to  bear  a  little  the  tlrst  season?— P.  H.  K..  JVis. 

2.074.  Steaming  Bones.  Are  bones  deprived  of  any 
of  their  fertiliziuK  qualities  by  steaming?— S.  J.  F., 
W.  Va. 

2.075.  Niagara  Grapes  Rotting.  What  Is  the  cause 
of  their  rotting  before  ilpening? 

2.076.  Hardy  Passion  Flower.  Huw  to  be  treated 
during  first  winter  after  planting? 

2.077.  Clematis  and  Honeysuckle.  What  care  do 
they  require  after  planting?- J.  L  J.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

2.07S.  Cranberry  Culture.  Please  tell  me  the  essen- 
tial points.- S.  T.  W. 

2,(»7*t.  Making  Cold  Soil  Warmer.  Sollclayey.with 
cold  atlir  clay  subsoil,  somewhat  moist.  How  can  I  fit 
It  for  the  cultivation  of  vegetables,  Corn,  etc.?— D.  D.  L., 
Ont.,  Canada. 

2.080.  Strawberries  for  Hill  Culture.  What  varie- 
ties are  best  for  this  on  sandy  loam?— W.  E.  C,  Iowa. 

2,0'Sl.  Raspberry  Tips  frcm  Old  or  Young  Bushes. 
Will  plants  taken  from  yimng  bushes  do  better  than 
those  taken  from  plants  that  liave  borne  fruit  for  sev- 
eral years?— B.  E.  H.,  Rvadiny  Ccnterc,  .V.  1'. 

2.082.  Wintering  Verbenas.  Is  It  advisable  to  lift 
the  old  plants  from  beds  and  keep  over?— S.  s.  N. 

2.083.  Raspberry  Blight.  My  second  year's  growth 
was  badly  attacked  Just  as  fruit  was  forming.  Soil 
rich  clay.  No  variety  exempt.  Had  to  dig  up  all. 
What  Is  lt?-R.  O.  H.,  Ont. 


2.084.  Fertilizer  for  Bearing  Grape  Vines.  What 
Is  best,  when  and  how  applied  and  how  much?— W.  H. 
C.  P.,  Ohio. 

2.085.  Gesnera  Species.  I  enclose  flower.  Is  this  a 
Genera,  and  if  so,  what  species? 

2.086.  Melia  Azedarach.  I  have  this  as  "  Umbrella 
Tree."  Seems  to  be  not  hardy.  How  can  I  winter  It? 
Is  it  an  Evergreen? 

2.087.  Crinam  Americanum.  Is  it  hardy?  I  have 
lost  mine- 

2.088.  Iris  Susiana.  Should  I  give  it  winter  protec- 
tion?-L.  B.,  New  York. 

2,039.  Strawberry  Leaf  Roller.  This  pest  has  been 
troubling  me  for  years.  How  can  I  best  get  rid  of  it?— 
M.N.  O. 

2,0&0,  Insect  on  Ampelopsis  Veitchii.  Leaves  look 
burnt  and  curled  up.  On  unrolling  a  leaf  find  acluster 
of  eggs  like  Poppy  seed,  only  larger.  Quite  disfigures 
the  vine.  What  Is  the  insect  and  remedy?— G.  B.D.,  Va. 

2.091.  Weaver  Plum.  Please  describe  its  character- 
istics.   Is  It  any  good?— A.  B.  D.,  Fa. 

2.092.  List  of  Gladioli.  Would  like  to  have  list  of  50 
best.  Where  do  you  buy  your  stock?— A  Gladiolus 
Crank, 

2.093.  Earliest  Market  Tomato.  Which  has  proved 
most  reliable  this  season?— J.  M.  N. 

2.094.  Wood  Ashes  for  Clay  Soil.  Are  unleached 
or  leached  ashes  better  for  small  fruits  on  such  soils?— 
R.S.  T. 

2.095.  Cultivating  Huckleberries.  Have  recent  at- 
tempts to  cultivate  it  been  successful?  If  so.  what  are 
the  conditions  of  success?— Home  Grower. 

2.09fi.  Home-Made  Fertilizers.  Can  any  great  sav- 
ing in  cost  be  expected  from  buying  unmixed  plant 
food  materials,  and  mixing  and  preparing  them  at 
home?     Or  is  it  preferable  to  buy  the  prepared  hlgh- 

firiced  manures  of  the  fertilizer  manufacturer?- 
NQf  isixrvE. 

2,097.  Parsley  in  Winter.  What  is  the  simplest 
method  of  securing  a  home  supply  during  winter?— 
G.  S.F.,  Ohio. 

REPLIES    TO    INQUIRIES. 

2,082.  "Wintering  Verbenas.  We  have  never 
thought  it  paid  to  keep  our  old  lifted  plants,  but 
instead  have  relied  for  new  stock  upon  outting-s 
of  young  wood  put  in  about  October  1st.  For 
successful  culture  in  winter  Verbenas  require  a 
cool  place,  plenty  of  air  and  light. 

2,022.  Calla  and  Amaryllis  Propagation.  In 
the  case  of  the  Caila  take  the  offsets  that  form 
about  the  main  root,  and  pot  them  singly  in 
smEill  pots,  or  prick  thera  into  flats  of  light  rich 
earth.  This  should  be  done  at  the  time  of  over- 
hauling the  roots,  summer  being  the  rational 
season  for  tbe  operation.  Where  Callas  are 
grown  without  removing  the  offsets,  some  of 
these  will  shoot  up  and  soon  reach  a  flowering 
size,  and  then  the  clump  may  be  divided  in  the 
summer  season  of  rest,  repotting  each  sepa- 
rately. To  raise  Amaryllis  from  seed  is  not 
difficult.  The  seed  should  be  procured  as  fresh 
as  possible,  then  it  will  come  up  with  vigor  if 
sown  in  light  sandy  loam,  in  jiots  kept  in  a  warm 
place.  If  the  young  plants  are  potted  off  as  soon 
as  they  are  an  inch  or  two  high,  and  shifted  fre- 
liuently  in  the  course  of  the  growing  season, 
they  will  reach  a  flowering  size  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half .  The  pots  in  which  either  Callas  or 
Amaryllis  are  grown,  should  be  well  drained  by 
the  use  of  broken  pots  laid  in  the  bottom  of  each. 

2,063.  Composition  of  Paris  Green.  Paris  green 
is  arsenite  of  copper  obtained  by  mixing  solu- 
tions of  sulphate  of  copper  with  arsenite  of  soda. 
It  is  also  known  under  the  the  name  of  Scheele's 
green.— G.  U. 

2,08.5.  Gesnera  Species.  But  as  you  enclose 
corolla  and  stamens  onlj',  we  cannot  determine 
the  species  from  such  scant  material.— W.  F. 

2,086.  Uelia  Azedarach.  It  is  hardy  in  the 
warmer  Southern  States,  but  not  at  all  hardy  in 
the  north.  The  typical  form  is  a  shade  tree  and 
not  worth  a  place  in  a  northern  greenhouse,  but 
there  are  some  dwarfer  varieties  cultivated  along 
the  gulf  coast  and  in  the  West  Indies,  which,  on 
account  of  their  free-blooming  nature  and 
pretty,  fragrant,  lilac-colored  flowers,  are  well 
worth  and  often  get  a  place  in  our  greeuhouscs. 
When  treated  as  greenhouse  plants  the  dwarf 
varieties  are  evergreen;  out  of  doors  the  trees 
are  deciduous  to  half  deciduous,  according  to  the 
locality  and  circumstances  under  which  they  are 
grown.— Wm.  Falconer. 

2,071.  American-Grown  Cauliflower  Seed>  We 
were  again  much  pleased  with  the  results  from 
such  seed.  Not  only  that  it  is  heavy  and  plump, 
and  hassuperior  vitality  and  germinating  powers, 
but  the  plants  also  make  as  good  heads  as  any 
foreign  seed  we  ever  tried.  The  variety  sent  us 
by  Mr.  March  (Fidalgo,  Wash  )as  American  Early 
iJw  arf  Erfurt  proved  especially  fine.  The  intro- 
ducer promises  that  he  will  sell  American-grown 
Caulitiowfir  seed  at  one-half  or  less  of  the  price 
usually  asked  for  imported  seed  With  goodseed 
to  start  with,  good  Cauliflnwers  are  almost  as 
easily  grown  in  many  localities  as  Cabbage:  Init 
such  good  seed  has  heretofore  been  sn  high  that 
Cauliflower  growing  has  been  almost  nut  of  the 
questitm  witn  the  average  home  gardener.  We 
hope  seed  will  be  cheaper  hereafter.— G.  K. 


2,088.  Iris  Susiana  is  hardy  in  the  Middle 
States  conditionally,  but  where  these  favorable 
conditions  and  attention  cannot  be  afforded,  it  is 
not  hardy.  Altogether,  however,  it  is  better  to 
protect  it  in  winter.  It  should  have  a  warm, 
sheltered,  open  position  in  winter  and  spring, 
and  shade  from  warm  sunshine  in  summer.  Like 
some  of  our  finest  Narcissi  it  starts  early  into 
growth,  often  in  fact  before  winter  sets  in,  and 
a  long,  hard  winter  is  sure  to  prey  severely  upon 
any  plants  that  have  started  prematurely.— Wm. 
Falconer. 

2,087.  Grinum  Americanum  is  hardy  in  tbe 
Southern  States,  but  not  hardy  in  the  north.  All 
plants  are  hardy  where  they  are  indigenous. 
Some  plants,  Alpines  for  instance,  are  cold  hardy 
and  hot  tender;  tropical  plants  are  hot  hardy  and 
cold  tender.  Horticultural  writers,  in  writing 
about  plants  being  hardy,  mean  that  the  plants 
are  hardy  in  the  writer's  locality,  be  this  Mon- 
treal, New  York,  Washington  or  New  Orleans, 
and  readers  should  so  understand  it,  and  make 
allowances  accordingly.— Wm.  Falconer. 

2,061.    Bodies  of  Fear  Trees  Ailling.     This  I 

would  not  call  regular  blight,  as  it  begins  at  the 
wrong  end.  It  is  a  different  disease,  but  none 
the  less  fatal.  That  the  top  and  tbe  branches  of 
a  tree  may  be  green,  and  the  trunk  black  under 
the  bark,  is  because  the  sap  ascends  up  the  tree 
through  the  wood  and  comes  down  between  the 
wood  and  bark.  Hence,  so  long  as  the  root  is 
not  entirely  dead,  the  top  is  supplied  with  sap. 
But  when  such  a  tree  goes,  it  does  it  in  a  hurry. 
I  had  Le  Conte  trees  black  from  the  ground  up 
to  the  limbs  where  the  Idaho  grafts  were  set,  the 
latter  as  fresh  and  green  as  if  nothing  had  been 
wrong  with  the  base.  But  this  did  not  last  long, 
and  they  had  to  die.— S.  Miller. 

2,084.    Fertilizer  for  Bearing  Grape  Tines. 

Good  compost  of  course  is  the  old  stand  by,  and 
may  be  applied  in  the  usual  way,  i.  c,  broadcast 
all  over  the  ground,  to  be  worked  into  the  soil 
by  ordinary  cultivation.  Such  treatment  is  es- 
pecially desirable  where  the  soil  is  too  scantily 
supplied  with  nitrogen  to  make  a  satisfactory 
growth  of  cane.  Usually,  however,  the  wood 
growth  is  all  right,  and  in  such  case  the  mineral 
elements  of  plant  food,  especially  potash,  are 
needed  much  more  than  nitrogen.  We  know  no 
better  manure  than  wood  ashes.  Apply  them  in 
fall,  winter  or  early  spring,  broadcast,  at  the  rate 
of  from  one  to  three  tons  ner  acre,  according  to 
the  needs  of  the  soil,  and  the  quality  of  the  asnes. 
Leached  ashes  might  be  used  to  still  greater  ex- 
tent or  supplemented  with  some  sort  of  potash. 
Where  wood  ashes  cannot  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price— say  $13  to  $14  per  ton  for  best  unleached— 
we  would  use  800  to  1,000  pounds  of  bone  dust, 
and  500  pounds  of  kainit  per  acre,  to  be  applied 
in  fall  or  early  winter  broadcast.  In  place  of 
kainit  150  or  :;00  pounds  of  muriate  of  potash 
may  be  used. 

2.U81.  Baspberry  Tips  from  Old  or  Toung 
BusheS'  For  the  same  reason  that  we  prefer  to 
plant  Strawberry  plants  taken  from  a  young 
plantation  that  has  never  borne  fruit,  we  would 
also  use  Raspberry  tips  from  young  plants  in 
preference  to  those  grown  on  old  bushes.  The 
largest,  best  and  most  vigorous  tips,  as  also  the 
most  of  them,  are  usually  grown  on  plant-s  set  in 
spring  previous  and  well  treated.— G.  K. 

2,080.  Strawberries  for  Hill  Culture.  We  do 
not  believe  in,  nor  practice,  hill  culture  with  any 
Strawberry  variety,  unless  the  "hills"  be  great 
clumps  of  plants  to  be  cultivated  both  ways. 
Just  as  large  berries,  and  many  more  in  number, 
can  be  grown  by  the  matted  row  system  than  in 
hills,  and  the  strict  single  plant  system  requires 
more  labor  and  pains  tnan  we  can  bestow  on  the 
plantation.  What  have  the  readers  to  say  on  the 
question  of  best  variety  for  this  system?— G.  R. 

:2,07it.  Making  Cold  Soil  Warmer.  To  render 
strong  clay  loam,  which  is  moist  and  cool,  warm 
and  suitablefor  the  production  of  general  gai'den 
crops,  we  should  first  see  that  the  drainage  is 
perfect.  The  more  drains,  and  the  closer  to  each 
other,  the  better  will  they  serve  your  purpose. 
Subsoiling  will  also  assist  in  this.  After  the 
lower  strata  are  properly  seen  to,  the  top  soil 
should  have  attention  with  a  view  towards  the 
improvement  of  its  structure.  If  scantily  sup- 
plied with  humus  (organic  matter),  this  should 
be  adde<l  to  the  soil  by  the  liberal  applicationsof 
good  compost  or  dry  muck,  or  both.  Also  cart 
all  the  sand  j'ou  can  get  and  draw,  and  plenty  of 
lime  or  marl,  and  mix  into  the  soil.  Wood  and 
coal  ashes  are  also  valuable  additions,  and  will 
serve  to  make  the  soil  looser  and  warmer.  Plow 
in  autum,  and  leave  in  rough  furrows.  During 
summer  give  good  cultivation.  This  treatment 
will  fit  any  soil  for  the  production  of  good  vege- 
table crops. 

2,074.  Steaming  Bones.  The  mere  process  of 
steaming  does  not  remove  any  of  the  plant  foods 
from  bones.  Steamed  bones,  dried  aud  ground, 
make  a  good  fertilizer,  although  not  a  complete 
one,  since  the  potiish  is  lacking.  For  use  in  a 
small  wav,  we  usually  burn  what  few  bones  we 
can  get  irora  kitchen,  etc.,  and  use  the  ashes. 
In  this  process  the  bones  lose  all  their  nitrogen, 
and  retain  only  the  phosphoric  acid. 
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3,078.  Cranberry  Culture.  The  home  of  the 
Cranberry  is  in  low  lands  and  bogs.  For  this 
reason  many  soils,  otherwise  not  of  mueh  use,  or 
productive  of  paying  crops,  could  be  made  to 
yield  comparatively  large  returns  if  planted  to 
Cranberries.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  water 
supply  can  be  gotten  under  perfect  control,  as 
the  beds  must  be  kept  under  water  during  the 
cold  season  as  a  protection  from  damage  by 
freezing.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to  cut  the  nec- 
essary open  ditches  to  drain  off  the  water.  Next 
clear  the  land  from  brush,  stump,  weeds  and 
coarse  grasses.  It  may  even  be  necessary  to  re- 
move the  turf.  The  field  should  then  be  laid  off 
in  level  beds,  with  a  ditch  surrounding  each  bed, 
and  a  narrow  bank  next  to  the  ditch,  always 
bearing  in  mind  to  arrange  it  so  that  the  water 
can  be  admitted  and  kept,  or  again  drained  off 
at  will.  When  all  this  is  done,  a  layer  of  sand, 
several  inches  in  depth,  should  be  spread  evenly 
all  over  the  beds  Now  flood  the  beds,  draw  off 
the  water,  and  scatter  the  pieces  of  plants  about 
three  inches  long;  then  run  on  water  enough  to 
moisten  the  sand  thorougly,  and  keep  it  moist 
until  the  plants  have  taken  root.  Or  stick  larger 
plants  into  the  sand,  say  six  inches  apart  each 
way.  Keep  the  plants  free  from  weeds  for  a 
time,  and  they  will  soon  take  possession  of  the 
soil,  excluding  all  other  plant  growth.  The  beds 
are  flooded  when  frost  is  threatened  in  the  fall, 
and  during  winter  as  a  protection  from  freezing. 
The  water  is  drained  off  about  first  of  May. 
Should  the  bed  become  very  dry,  or  insects 
trouble  the  crop,  water  may  be  turned  on  again 
for  a  short  time,  otherwise  this  is  not  done  until 
after  the  crop  is  harvested.  The  varieties  usually 
cultivated  are  the  Bell  and  the  I'herry  Cranber- 
ries. The  plant  is  a  perennial,  bearing  regular 
and  annual  crops;  hardy  and  easily  propagated 
by  layers  or  cuttings  lightly  covered  with  soil 
and  kept  moist. 

2.089.  Strawberry  Leaf  Boiler,  This  is  one  of 
the  most  destructive  of  Strawberry  pests  The 
old  and  reliable  remedy  for  it  is  mowing  and 
burning  off  the  ^ines  in  summer,  shortly  after 
the  fruiting  season.  The  insects  are  in  the  pupa 
stage,  and  the  burning  process  will  destroy  a 
great  many  of  them.  But  since  we  have  the 
spraying  pumps,  and  Paris  green,  and  areexperts 
in  applying  such  poisons  for  all  other  insect  foes, 
we  might  as  well  make  use  of  such  device  for 
the  leaf  roller  also,  and  thus  make  a  sure  thing 
of  it.  When  the  leaves  are  well  out  in  spring, 
but  before  the  berries  have  set,  apply  the  Paris 
green  solution  (one  pound  to300gallons  of  water) 
in  spray  form.  This  will  kill  off  the  spring  brood 
of  the  leaf  roller  as  well  as  other  inseets  that 
might  be  troublesome.  Then  after  the  fruit  is 
picked,  spray  again,  and  afterwards  mow  and 
burn  the  leaves.  This  treatment  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  rid  the  patch  thoroughly  of  the  unde- 
sirable visitor.  All  this,  of  course,  is  theoretical, 
but  the  theory  is  borne  out  by  fact.  Plants  that 
have  been  allowed  to  bear  a  few  berries,  within 
a  few  weeks  after  being  set  out,  seldom  do  as 
well  the  next  season,  or  any  time  afterwards,  as 
when  the  blossoms  had  all  been  removed. 

2,01c.  Mushroom  Growing.  If  intelligently 
carried  on  it  is  profitable,  and  Mushrooms  can 
be  grown  well  in  Celery  cellars.  Please  remem- 
ber that  a  properous  bed  should  have  a  staying 
of  about  ()0°  inside  itself  to  keep  the  mycelium 
in  active  growth,  and  a  temperature  of  .50°  to  .55° ; 
5°  more  in  both  cases  would  be  better  still.  An 
ordinary  unheated  cellar  would  not  probably  af- 
ford so  high  a  surface  temperature,  but  this  is 
easily  overcome  by  boxing  up  the  beds  or  other- 
wise covering  them  sufficiently  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature to  the  required  degree.  A  low  temper- 
ature will  not  necessarilly  kiU  the  mycelium,  it 
merely  renders  it  inactive,  hence  non-produc- 
tion till  the  return  of  conglina!  conditions. 
There  is  both  a  steady  and  growing  demand  for 
Mushrooms.  Inexperience  is  the  main  draw- 
back to  success  in  Mushroom  growing.  But  per- 
serving  and  intelligent  practice  will  soon  elim- 
inate this  drawback— Wm.  Falconer. 

2,011.5.  Heating  Small  Greenhouse  for  Raising 
Lettuce,  etc.  There  is  no  simpler,  and  we  do  not 
think  a  more  economical  way,  in  the  end,  to  heat 
a  small  plant  house  or  forcing  pit  than  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  water  heater  such  as  are  now 
being  made  and  advertised  by  manufacturers  in 
every  large  city,  and  a  system  of  ordinary  iron 
pipe.  If  you  do  not  know  the  addresses  of  man- 
ufacturers living  nearer  you,  write  to  Hitchings 
&  Co.,  233  Mercer  street.  New  York  City,  enclos- 
ing four  cents  in  stamps,  or  to  Pierce,  Butler  & 
Pierce  Manufacturing  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  T.,  for 
catalogues.  You  will  find  much  good  and  re- 
liable information  beai'ing  on  the  iiuestion  in 
these  catalogues.  Some  of  the  self-feeding  and 
regulating  water  heaters,  large  enough  to  heat 
even  a  larger  house  than  you  mention  (20  by  24) 
can  now  tie  had  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  will  do 
the  work  for  which  they  were  designed,  quite 
well  and  without  requiring  much  attention.  The 
wrought-iron  pipe  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used  in  heating  glass  houses,  and  the  small  size 
is  perhaps  preterable  to  larger  sizes.  Of  course 
a  larger  number  will  be  required. 


2,066.    Hardy  Fruits  for  Northern  Illinois. 

There  is  hardly  a  fruit  on  our  small  fruit  list 
which  with  proper  care,  and  in  some  cases  with 
a  little  winter  protection,  could  not  be  success- 
fully grown  in  Northern  Illinois.  Of  Strawber- 
ries select  any  variety  tried  in  your  immediate 
vicinity  and  found  reliable.  This  of  course,  is 
general  advice  that  is  safe  to  follow  everywhere, 
and  with  respect  to  all  other  fruits.  All  Currants 
and  Gooseberries  are  perfectly  hardy.  Of  Rasp- 
berries, try  the  Turner  and  Cuthbert  among  the 
red  sorts,  and  Gregg  and  Souhegan  among  the 
black  caps.  Ancient  Briton,  Stone's  Hardy  and 
Snyder  are  good  hardy  Blackberries.  Among 
Grapes  you  might  select  Worden,  Concord, 
Niagara,  and  almost  any  other  good  variety,  for 
by  simply  hiying  down  and  covering  slightly 
even  the  tenderer  sorts  will  endureyour  winters. 
The  same  might  be  said  of  the  tenderer  Raspber- 
ries and  Blackberries.  In  regard  to  tree  fruits, 
look  around  in  your  own  neighborhood  and  see 
what  sorts  are  grown  by  others  mostsuccessfully, 
and  plant  them.  Will  not  some  fruitgrower  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  give  us  a  list  of  such 
fruits  succeeding  well  in  that  section?— G.  R. 

2,068.  Garden  Ailing.  Perhaps  you  are  killing 
your  soil  with  kindness.  Old  gardens  that  have 
been  superabundantly  fed  with  manure  year 
after  year,  often  behave  in  the  manner  just 
complained  of  by  you.  The  soil  has  become  as 
rich  as  a  manure  heap  itself,  and  is  apparently 
in  best  condition  tor  the  production  of  maximum 
crops  of  any  kind  of  vegetables.  Yet  the  old 
stand  byes  will  not  do  as  well  as  they  used  to  do 
and  the  skillful  cultivation  cannot  prevent 
their  turning  to  complete  failures.  We  have 
heard  such  complaints  frequently,  especially  by 
people  who  grow  Lettuce  and  Spinach  quite 
largely  for  market.  The  cause  of  such  strange 
behavior  is  yet  a  matter  of  speculation  and 
theory.  Some  say  the  soil  has  become  "  manure 
sick,"  but  it  is  not  quite  plain  what  exact  condi- 
tion should  be  underetood  by  that  term.  We 
incline  to  the  belief  that  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
soil  has  become  corrupt  with  fungi,  and  per- 
haps insect  enemies.  The  fermentation  of 
organic  matter  in  such  soil  is  unusually  favora- 
ble to  the  generation  and  propagation  of  lower 
forms  of  life,  the  parasitic  nature  of  which  will 
not  give  much  cnance  for  the  development  of 
the  higher  forms  on  which  they  feed.  So  much 
for  theory.  What  we  would  do,  m  practice,  is  to 
give  the  soil  a  thorough  change  in  feed  and 
treatment,  withhold  barn-yard  manure  or  any 
orher  organic  fertilizer  entirely,  and  perhaps 
change  the  crops  for  a  few  years.  To  dispose  of 
iujurious  fungi  and  insects,  we  would  make 
liberal  applications  of  air-slacked  lime,  or  the 
refuse  of  lime-kilns,  and  perhaps  try  a  light 
sprinkling  of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  copperas) 
well  pulverized.  If  nitrogenous  manure  were 
thought  necessary  for  any  crop,  we  would  use 
onl}'  nitrate  of  soda,  and  in  any  case  would  only 
grow  those  crops  for  a  year  or  two,  that  have 
seemed  to  be  least  affected  by  the  unfavorable 
soil  conditions.  If  the  inquirer  follows  any  of 
these  suggestions,  we  hope  that  the  results  will 
be  reported  to  this  oflice  in  due  time. 

2,0.56.  Celery  Leaf  Blight.  This  disease  has 
become  quite  common  in  almost  every  section  of 
the  United  States.  Its  presence  is  shown  by 
yellowish-green  irregular  patches  upon  the 
foliage.  These  spots  shortly  turn  to  a  brown 
color,  and  finally  the  entire  leaf,  in  the  woret 
cases,  droops,  dries  up  and  dies.  If  one  of  the 
diseased  patches  was  examined  under  the  mi- 
croscope says  Prof.  Byron  I).  Halsted  in  Garden 
and  Forest  it  would  be  found  that  small  brown 
tufts  of  minute  filaments  protruded  from  nearly 
every  one  of  the  thousands  of  breathing  pores 
in  each  square  inch  of  the  epidermis.  Upon  the 
tips  of  the  threads  constituting  the  tuft  are 
borne  long,  slender  spores,  which  fall  away  when 
ripe,  and  are  carried  about  by  the  winds  when 
dry  and  by  the  rains  during  wet  weather.  As 
the  feeding  threads  of  the  Fungus  are  through- 
out the  substance  of  the  infested  plant  before 
they  come  to  the  surface  to  bear  their  spores,  it 
is  useless  to  try  and  effect  a  cure  of  foliage 
already  badly  infested.  The  most  natural  thing 
to  do  is  to  pick  off  the  worse  than  worthless 
leaves  and  burn  them.  This  will  do  something 
to  hold  the  trouble  in  check.  In  the  second 
place,  some  substance  can  be  placed  upon  the 
diseased  parts  to  kill  the  spores,  and  at  the  same 
time  upon  the  heal th.v  plants  or  parts  ot  plants 
to  prevent  the  germination  of  the  spores  that 
may  lodge  there.  From  the  nature  of  the  trouble 
and  a  knowledge  of  what  certain  chemicals 
have  done  with  other  parasitic  fungi,  it  is 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  compound  of 
cupric  carbonate  in  ammonia  would  prove  a 
great  assistance  in  ridding  truck-farms  of  this 
serious  pest.  The  formula  for  the  Grape-rot 
found  most  etlective  is,  three  ounces  of  the 
copper  carbonate  in  one  quart  of  ammonia  and 
diluted  to  twenty-two  gallons  with  water.  It  is 
a  well  known  fact  that  some  varieties  of  Olery 
are  less  susceptible  than  others— iheWhite  Plume 
has  an  excellent  record,  as  being  comparatively 
free  from  the  disease. 


2,021.  Dandelions  for  Greens.  I  grow  the 
large-leaved  variety  and  raise  a  fresh  stock  from 
seed  every  year.  I  sow  in  rows  IH  inches  apart, 
and  early  in  April  when  I  have  delayed  owing 
till  May  or  later  the  seeds  never  have  germinated 
evenly.  The  young  seedlings  grows  rankly  in 
summer  and  close  up  the  rows  before  July  is 
over,  but  never  bloom  the  first  season.  In  fall  I 
lift  a  lot  of  the  roots  for  forcing  in  winter  in  the 
Mushroom  cellar.  As  soon  as  the  weather 
breaks  in  March  I  cover  part  of  the  outdoor 
rows  with  board  sides  V  wise,  each  side  is  two 
boards  or  18  inches  wide;  This  is  to  partly 
blanch  the  Dandelions  and  render  them  more 
tender  than  they  would  be  if  left  in  the  open 
and  green.  These  board  sidings  had  been  used 
in  winter  for  protecting  the  Celery  ridges.  We 
also  use  the  green  Dandelions  from  the  open 
field.  Dandelions  are  the  fl  1st  fiesh  green  veg- 
etable we  have  in  spring  and  come  in  about 
three,  often  four  weeks  ahead  of  Asparagus,  our 
next.  Very  soon  after  they  throw  up  a  fine 
growth  of  leaves  they  begin  to  bloom ;  we  then 
stop  cutting  and  root  out  all  the  roots  and  clear 
the  ground  and  get  it  ready  for  another  crop. 
We  don't  use  Dandelions  in  fall  because  we  have 
such  an  abundance  of  other  green  vegetables. 
And  as  we  never  keep  them  long  enough  to  let 
them  ripen  any  seed,  they  never  become  a  pest. 
— Wm.  Falconer. 

3.094.  Wood  Ashes  on  Clay  Soil.  Whether 
leached  or  unleached  ashes  are  best  for  a  clay 
soil  depends  of  course  on  the  condition  of  the 
latter.  If  deprived  of  all  its  plant-foods,  by  con- 
tinous  cropping  and  maltreatment,  unleached* 
ashes  are  undoubtedly  preferable,  but  they 
should  be  supplemented  by  organic  matter,  to 
furnish  the  needed  nitrogen,  and  also  for  its 
mechanical  effect.  Ashes  alone  will  not  make 
strong  clay  soils  appreciably  looser  and  more 
porous,  unless  applied  in  great  quantities. 
Usually  clay  soils  are  well  enough  provided  with 
potash,  and  often  with  organic  matter.  In  that 
case,  especially  in  grain  growing  phosphoric 
acid  is  needed  more  than  any  other  substances 
of  plant  food,  Unleached  ashes  contain  a  large 
proportionate  amount  ot  potash,  and  little  phos- 
phoric acid.  Leaching  reverses  this,  by  taking 
out  the  potash  and  leaving  the  phosphoric  acids. 
As  leached  ashes  are  much  cheaper  than  un- 
leached, we  can  furnish  to  the  soil  much  more 
ot  the  needed  phosphoric  acid  at  the  same  ex- 
pense by  using  the  leached  article  than  by  the 
use  of  the  other.  For  the  fruit  growers,  how- 
ever, potash  is  perhaps  the  most  important  plant- 
food,  and  needed  for  his  crop  on  any  soil  in  larger 
quantities  than  other  substances.  Hence  in 
such  case  we  would  usually  perfer  the  un- 
leached ashes. 

3.095.  Cultivation  of  Huckleberries.  Mr. 
Joseph  Meehar  gives  his  experience  with  the 
Huckleberry  in  Practical  Farmer.  He  thinks 
they  should  be  planted  at  least  tor  home  use,  as 
a  more  wholesome  fruit  does  not  exist.  Two 
years  ago  he  went  to  the  woods  and  dug  up  some 
of  the  common  Yttcciniuin  Penmiitlvnnium.  This 
grows  in  Pennsylvania  woods  as  well  as  in  New 
Jersey.  As  but  few  roots  are  attached  to  bushes 
from  the  woods,  to  compensate,  the  bushes  were 
cut  down  half  their  height  and  planted  in  ordin- 
ary garden  soil,  in  the  full  sun.  .Almost  every 
plant  grew,  and  to  day  nearly  every  plant  has 
some  berries  on,  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  or 
two  there  will  be  a  good  fruit  patch.  Two  to 
three  feet  is  as  tall  as  the  bush  usually  gets. 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  different  kinds,  all 
bearing  edible  berries. 

Coryinbosum,  grows  to  be  a  bush  6  to  10  feet 
high.  Besides  the  "  Huckleberries  "  it  bears  a 
beautiful  flower  in  spring.  Its  small  pacemes  of 
white  flowers  are  conspicuously  pretty.  After 
this  there  comes  the  fruit,  and  then,  to  crown 
all,  in  the  tall  the  leaves  turn  to  a  pretty  red 
color,  which  is  uncommon  to  find  in  shrubs. 
Get  the  plants  in  the  spring,  and  do  not  neglect 
the  precaution  of  cutting  them  down  when 
transplanting  them,  as  but  few  roots  can  be 
dug  up  with  them. 

2,073.  Bemoving  Blossoms  from  Newly  Set 
Strawberry  Plants.  Fruit  production  is  a  heavy 
drain  on  the  vitality  ot  a  plant,  and  unless  a 
plant  be  strong  and  well  matured,  it  cannot  stand 
such  a  drain  without  suffering  a  serious  check  to 
its  vigor,  and  future  bearing  capacities.  Picking 
off  the  blossoms  from  a  newly-set  Strawberry 
plantation  is  done  tor  the  same  reason  that  we 
give  most  of  our  domestic  animals  suflJcient  time 
lor  development  before  allowing  them  to  breed. 
Taking  up  plants  and  resetting  them  is  a  stab  at 
the  plants  vitality.  We  should  give  them  time 
to  lully  recover  from  this  and  become  strong, 
before  subjecting  them  to  the  great  drain  ot 
bearing  fruit. 

2,0S5.  Alpine  Strawberry  Seed.  Seeds  of  the 
runnerless  bush  sorts  is  not  catalogued  by 
American  seedsmen  so  for  as  we  can  discover. 
Haage  &  Schmidt,  Erfurt,  Germany,  offer  plants, 
and  possibly  seed  may  be  had  from  them. 

2,015.  Seed  of  Ginkgo-  U.  H.  Berger  &  Co., 
315  and  317  Washington  street,  San  Francisco, 
can  furnish  it. 
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2,092.  List  of  Gladioli.  To  name  fifty  of  the 
best  Gladioli  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  for  the 
reason  that  the  number  of  varieties  is  so  very 
great  that  no  one  can  be  acquainted  with  them 
all.  I  believe  that  could  the  best  fifty  be  found, 
fully  half  of  them  would  be  among  the  older 
sorts;  (1)  Shakespeare,  is  still  one  of  the  very 
best  light  sorts.  Ground  white  with  markings 
of  a  rosy  tint.  In  perfection  of  shape  and  wax- 
iness  of  petal  no  other  white-grounded  sort  sur- 
passes or  equals  it ;  (2)  Meyerbeer.  In  substance 
a  little  thinner  than  the  preceeding,  but  it  stands 
very  well.  Color  a  ver,v  brilliant  vermilion 
orange ;  (3)  Schiller,  in  shape,  substance  and  size 
a  precise  copy  of  Shakespeare,  but  its  ground 
color  is  light  yellow  ;  (i)  Victory,  beautiful  dark 
red  marked  with  black  along  the  edges. 
Its  spike  is  very  good,  although  the  black 
part  ofthe  petal  does  not  withstand  the  sun- 
shine very  well ;  (5)  Conde,  Flower  flatter 
than  most;  hence  very  pleasing  in  a  collec- 
tion. Color  light-red  with  an  almost  white 
blotch;  (6)  Colbert  has  a  beautiful  cherry- 
colored  flower,  each  division  having  a  line 
central  line;  (7)  Didon  almost  white,  being 
slightly  tinged  with  lilac;  (8)  Ambr.  Ver- 
schaffelt,  an  old  cheap  variety,  but  still  good; 
19)  Lord  Byron  has  a  clear  red  and  a  pure 
white,  so  strongly  contrasted  that  "  they 
reckon  ill  who  leave  it  out "  of  their  collec- 
tions; (10)  King  Ban  resembles  Lord  Byron  but 
its  shade  is  lighter  and  the  flower  is  larger 
and  broader  in  the  petal ;  (11)  Africaine, 
bright  crimson,  overlaid  with  a  sooty  black. 
This  variety  planted  among  others  will  com- 
municate its  sootiness  to  seedlings  raised 
from  the  latter.  This  peculiar  color  does  not 
stand  the  sun  any  better  than  the  black 
markings  of  Victory,  but  for  cuttings  nothing 
is  better  than  these  sorts ;  (12)  Milton,  a  white 
flower  spotted  and  marbled  with  rose;  (13) 
Poussin,  light  red  with  white  centre  covering 
nearly  half  the  surface.  The  spike  of  this 
variety  has  the  unusual  property  of  being 
generally  in  perfect  bloom  from  base  to 
summit  at  one  time  which  gives  it  a  fine  ap- 
pearance, though  the  spike  is  not  as  long  as 
in  many  kinds;  (14)  Kebecca  has  a  flower  of 
more  than  ordinary  size,  white  with  broad 
cherry  feather  on  the  lower  petals.  The 
white  is  so  pure  and  the  outline  of  the  blotch 
so  clearly  defined  that  Rebecca  would  equal 
Shakespeare  in  beauty  were  it  not  that  its 
texture  is  a  little  thin.  It  is  a  fine  flower 
notwithstanding  this  defect ;  (15)  Sir  Urasidas 
has  a  good  spike  of  very  pale  buff,  unmarked; 
unique  in  color,  rare  and  beautiul ;  (16) 
Abricote  is  a  large  and  very  fine  color,  fairly 
well  expressed  by  its  name ;  (17/  Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts.  Its  flower  is  unusually 
large,  not  quite  perfect  in  shape  but  of  a 
beautiful  rosy-lilac,  and  the  spike  is  longer 
than  in  most  kinds;  (18)  Citrinues  I  re- 
gard as  the  best  yellow,  for  it  has  only 
a  very  little  of  the  purple  which  detracts 
so  much  from  all  yellow  kinds.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  we  have  no  flrst-rate  one  of 
this  color;  (19)  L'Unique  Violet,  with  dark 
lilac,  violet-shaded  flowers  is  another  large- 
flowered  variety ;  ('20)  Jordanus  frequently  has 
fifteen  or  sixteen  flowers  open  at  once,  and  im- 
presses this  valuable  property  on  all  seedlings 
from  flowers  fertilized  by  it.  Its  color  is  a  very 
soft  shade  between  salmon  and  scarlet.  I  wish 
the  tint  was  a  little  more  decided ;  (21)  Kehydius, 
certificated  by  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc,  in  1890,  has 
a  very  long  spike,  open  at  one  time  from  base  to 
tip.  It  is  white  flamed  with  more  than  common- 
ly \ivid  crimson  lake  ;  (22)  Arnold  de  Breusse  is, 
1  think,  absolutely  perfect  in  shape  of  flower  and 
build  of  spike :  white  delicately  pencilled  and 
shaded  with  carmine;  (23)  Sir  Bersules:  bright 
soft  red  with  a  bluish  blotch  on  the  lower  petal ; 
(24)  Bernard  de  .lussien  ;  flowers  of  a  hue  diffi- 
cult to  describe ;  perhaps  "  violet  mi.\ed  with 
purple  and  shaded  with  cherry  "  would  be  an 
approximation ;  ('..'r))  Galardoune  is  pure  white 
except  a  very  faint  bluish  stripe  on  the  lower 
petal.  Two  other  cxcellant  whites  are  (20) 
Tauleasand  (.:7I  .Maledisant;  the  former  having 
a  faint  wash  of  salmon,  the  latter  a  thin  purple 
line  on  the  lower  division ;  (2H)  Hervis  de  la 
Marche  is  intense  scarlet,  marked  with  a  broad 
white  blotch;  i2»)  rambines  is  deep  velvet  crimson 
grained  on  the  lower  divisions  with  white,  purple 
and  scarlet;  (30l  (?ol.  Benton  has  fiery  scarlet 
flowers  with  brilliant  golden-yellow  throat.  I 
think  highly  of  this  sort,  but  many  other  persons 
do  not;  l31i  Vivien,  white-grounded  kind,  flamed 
pink  and  marked  with  purple  and  cherry  lines  ; 
(32)  i'ameliard  has  black  edges,  after  the  manner 
of  Victory  from  which  it  differs  in  having  a 
much  darker  ground.  The  black-edged  sorts  are 
much  better  for  cutting  than  for  garden  decora- 
tion ;  (31)  Sir  Colgrcvanoe  is  always  conspicuous 
from  afar,  not  cmly  from  its  bright  rosy  blossoms 
but  from  its  lofty  vigorous  stature;  (34i  Bedirere 
is  peculiarly  marked,  for  the  rose  hue  is  laid  up- 


on its  white  ground  in  broad  irregular  splashes 
instead  of  proceeding  from  the  edge  as  in  most 
varieties;  (35)  Clerf-mond,  handsome  spike;  color 
pink ;  (36)  Faranon  could  hardly  find  place  in  a 
smaller  list,  yet,  though  peculiar,  it  is  not  un- 
attractive. Color  greenish-yellow,  the  lower 
petal  being  apple-green  with  purple  stripe ;  (37) 
Godelake;  a  kind  with  ver^'  long  spike  and  very 
large  flowers ;  rose,  flaked  deep  crimson ;  (3S) 
Tor  le  FIse  is  very  remarkable  from  the  fact  that 
its  petals  instead  of  being  smooth  like  others  is 
crimpled  like  crape.  It  is  a  cream-colored  flower 
marked  with  rose;  (39)  Ironside  is  the  most  ex- 
quisitely finished  fiower  I  know  of.  I  mean  that 
its  petals,  instead  of  being  sharp  and  twisted  at 
the  tips,  are  rounded  and  regular;  that  the  ver- 
milion of  the  ground  is  not  in  the  least  gaudy, 
though  briUiant,  and  that  the  gray  of  the  lower 
petal  does  not  shade  off  to  a  different  tint,  but  is 


shall  be  clear,  and  still  all  these  kinds  are  so 
much  unlike  that  I  can  name  them  all  as  I  go 
through  the  rows.—  iV.  E.  Endicittt,  Masit, 
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uniform  and  clearly  defined;  (40)  Sir  Ferant  is 
another  of  the  whlte-and-rose  group  but  is  pe- 
culiar from  the  fact  that  the  rose  is  in  small 
points  along  the  edges  and  very  even.  It  looks  as 
if  it  had  been  stitched  around.  The  remaining 
ten  of  the  fifty  shall  be  chosen  from  the  so-called 
Lemoine  strain,  arising  from  the  crossing  of 
the  ordinary  Gandavensis  sorts  with  G.  pur- 
pureo-amatus.  There  are  not  many  very  good 
ones,  for  most  seedlings  assume  a  hooded,  curved- 
over,  half-open  appearance  which  is  not  verv 
pleasing;  '11)  Masque  de  Fer  bright  crimson  witn 
two  of  its  lower  petals  black.  Not  large,  but  very 
striking;  (42)  Matador  much  resembles  the  pre- 
ceeding, but  is  much  better,  for  its  two  black 
petals  have  a  narrow  golden  median  line  and 
every  petal  has  a  fine,  thin  edge  of  white;  (43) 
M.  Lereque,  a  recent  French  seedling  is  deep,  in- 
tense crimson  throughout  except  a  few  small 
vivid  yellow  points;  (44)  Alderman  is  light  fawn, 
flamed  rose  with  bright  crimson  feather.  A  fine 
large  flower;  (45)  Abra  Flesh  slightly  mottled 
pink.  Lower  petal  yellow,  veined  and  shadow 
crimson ;  i40)  Condesa.  Flower  large,  round,  wide 
open.  Some  compare  its  color  to  that  of  the 
( 'ninese  Magnolia,  others,  to  a  ripe  Wafer  Melon; 
(47)  Corporal  is  extra  floe,  though  I  cannot  de- 
scribe it  in  a  way  to  make  its  excellence  ap- 
parent. Perhaps  it  is  so  striking  because  of  the 
clearness  and  sharpness  of  its  colors  and  mark- 
ings; rosegi'ound  with  maroon  and  yellow;  (4H) 
Sceptre  rt'or  presents  a  brighter  yellow  ground 
than  1  have  seen  in  any  other  Gladiolus ;  on  this 
is  a  broad  carmine  blotch.  A  very  beautiful 
thing;  (49)  Admiral,  bright  carnation  with  fiery 
crimson  throat;  one  of  the  strongest  growers  I 
have  seen ;  (.50)  Prince  Kegent.  Bright  iiink.  On 
the  lower  petal  is  a  snow-white  V  enclosing  a 
carmine  blotch.  I  have  given  these  descriptions 
from  my  garden  book  so  that  they  are  not  hear- 
say or  second  hand,  yet  1  fear  they  are  not  \ery 
clear.  It  is  difficult  to  describe  several  flowers 
which  arc  much  alike  so  that  their  differences 


The   Town   Garden   of   Mr.  James 

Bateman,  Worthing,  England. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  London  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  was  given  an  engraving  of  the 
garden  named  In  the  heading,  together  with 
some  descriptive  notes.  Mr.  Bateman  was 
an  enthusiastic  collector  of  plants,  extend- 
ing his  explorations  as  far  as  Mexico  and 
Gautamala.  This  garden  at  Worthing  is, 
indeed,  a  small  villa  garden  of  six  years 
growth  only,  closely  hedged  in  by  neigh- 
boring gardeners  on  three  sides,  open  to 
southwest  winds  from  the  sea,  and  in 
size,  shape,  situation,  natural  surface, 
like  scores  of  others  in  the  same  town. 
And  yet  such  have  been  the  taste  and 
skill  displayed  that  the  little  parallelo- 
gram stands  out  unique  in  its  way.  There 
has  been  a  degree  of  taste,  a  playfulness 
of  fancy,  a  degree  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  plants  that  is  rare  indeed  in 
such  work. 

Emerging  from  the  house  (a)  one  steps 
out  upon  a  terrace  walk  (d),  a  little 
raised  above  the  lawn  (c),  the  difference 
in  level  giving  an  impression  that  the 
lawn  is  larger  than  it  is  in  reality.  On 
one  side  (to  the  left),  as  a  flat  "spring 
garden,"  where  Lilies  and  other  bulbs 
thrive  amid  choice  shrubs  and  herba- 
ceous plants.  On  the  other  sides  of  the 
lawn  rise  in  a  semi-circle  undulating 
mounds  with  winding  walks  between, 
rustic  bridges  vaulting  over  cavernous 
valleys,  and  picturesque  gorges,  while 
above  all  tower  Ivy-covered  rocks,  whose 
jagged,  weather-worn  peaks  do  not  in- 
deed reach  the  "snow-line,"  but  extend 
well  above  the  region  of  the  "forests." 
The  rock  strata  arranged  through- 
out the  garden  are  of  igneous  origin,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  of  bricks  and  clinkers, 
resting  in  part  on  an  ordinary  wall, 
which,  like  the  subjacent  rock,  is  com- 
pletely hidden  by  a  superficial  calcareous 
and  silicious  drift;  in  other  words, 
cement,  which  gives  an  appearance  of 
"  weathering  "  to  the  rock,  and  which 
the  six  years  that  have  elapsed  since  its 
deposit  have  already  toned  down  to  a 
soft  grey  tint,  relieved  by  deeper  shadows. 
Ii  is  a,  "  Mountain  "  border  the  "  sub- 
alpine  range  "  forms  an  excellent  shelter 
from  the  wind,  and  its  varied  surface 
affords  endless  places  for  suitable  plants, 
which  in  this  mild  climate,  are  by  no 
means  few. 

Chinese  Pasonies  or  Moutans,  and  Sikkim 
and  Himalayan  Rhododendrons  are  favorite 
plants  of  Mr.  Bateman,  and  he  has  a  few 
very  choice  forms  in  each  section.  A  mere 
cursory  glance  around  this  garden  serves  to 
show  how  great  a  number  of  plants  may  be 
grown  in  a  small  space.  Choisya  ternata, 
Buddleia  globosa, Azalea rossefiora,  Hydran- 
gea manchurica  (with  its  black  petioles),  H. 
roseo-alba.  Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  Phormium 
tenax,  Escallonia  macrantha,  Andryala 
lanata,  Polemonium  himalaicum,  various 
Bamboos,  and  very  many  other  plants 
flourish  here  all  the  year  round  without 
protection.  Three  plants  of  Draesena  indi- 
visa,  10  feet  high  ;  and  a  fine  bush  of  Car- 
penteria  californica,  several  beautiful  single 
Japanese  Roses  in  full  bloom,  and  a  few 
species  of  Liliuui,  including  L.  Bateman- 
nise,  also  deserve  mention. 

There  can  hardly  be  any  question  about 
the  uniqueness  of  Mr.  Batemau's  garden, 
and  the  more  one  looks  at  it  the  more  sur- 
prising does  it  appear  that  a  flat  and  deso- 
late wilderness  could  be  transformed  into 
such  a  little  paradise  in  six  years.  It  is 
another  ilUustration  of  the  fact  that  the 
possibilities  of  gardening  are  truly  infinite. 
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Snow  Petals. 

The  starry  flowers,  that  fly 
From  gardens  In  the  sky 

To  clothe  with  bloom 
The  freezing  dreary  earth, 
Must  fade  and  find  new  birth 

In  many  a  tomb, 
Before  they  burst  the  night 
In  Rose  and  Lily  white. 

—Ariel  Siegfried  in  Cosmopotifan. 


Attention:  A  New  Occupation.  Under  "Com. 
ments."  on  page  49,  our  subscriber,  Herbert 
Munson,  in  nine  words,  "One  person  gave  rae  one- 
half  for  saving  his  Plums,"  indicates  a  new  and 
profltable  occupation  in  the  horticultural  field. 
It  is  that  of  specialist  in  the  application  of  the 
new  and  effective  remedies  against  insects  and 
fungous  diseases  that  effect  our  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. At  present  the  average  cultivator  hesi- 
tates, and  finally  defers  using  these  remedies, 
hence  suffers  serious  loss.  He  could  afford  to 
pay  liberally  in  cash  or  in  a  percentage  of  the 
crop  to  the  specialist  who  would  save  it.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  a  good  many  young  men  and 
women  to  make  a  good  deal  of  money. 


The  Nurseries  and  the  Syndicate.  As 
has  been  announced  in  the  newspapers,  an 
English  syndicate  has  secured  an  option  for  the 
purchase  of  a  number  of  the  largest  nurseries  in 
Western  New  York.  The  matter  is  now  pending, 
with  some  indications  present  that  would  ap- 
pear favorable  to  its  consummation  and  others 
less  so.  The  project  contemplates  the  absorption 
of  some  of  the  best  known  nurseries  of  Roches- 
ter, Geneva,  and  Lockport,  besides  others.  In 
case  the  sale  is  concluded  these  nurseries  will  be 
run  by  their  present  owners  who  will  have  a  one 
third  interest  in  the  syndicate,  after  receiving 
two-thirds  of  the  purchase  value  direct  in 
money.  It  remains  to  be  seen,  whether  the 
American  people  will  take  kindly  to  patronizing 
a  vast  establishment  the  profits  of  which  will  be 
carried  abroad.  Perhaps  it  will  help  the  smaller 
concerns  that  are  left  outside. 


The  Voice  From  the  Farms.  In  the  late 
election  the  farmers  spoke  and  were  heard.  The 
Alliance  movement  may  be  "  grotesque,"  as  the 
old  party  press  is  fond  of  saying,  but  it  comes  as 
a  permanent  fixture  in  our  politics  from  now  on. 
We  venture  the  prediction  that  those  districts 
that  have  elected  farmers  to  Congress  and  those 
counties  in  Kansas  that  have  elected  soil  tillers 
as  prosecuting  attorneys,  will  be  as  well  served 
and  possibly  far  better  than  by  lawyers.  The 
lawyers  have  been  too  largely  in  the  majority  as 
office  holders  in  the  past.  Hereafter  we  need  not 
expect  that  three-fourths  of  all  the  laws  made 
will  emanate  from  the  brains  of  this  class,  and 
lawyer-like,  be  devised  to  so  well  serve  the  ends 
of  their  makers.  The  farmers  are  coming  to  the 
front  in  running  the  government  machine.  They 
will  make  mistakes,  but  on  the  whole  their  call 
will  be  vastly  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 


2000  Bushels  of  Onions  per  Acre.  That  is 
the  quantity  we  shall  undertake  to  raise  from  a 
single  measured  acre  of  land  on  the  Popular 
Gardening  grounds  during  the  coming  season. 
And  we  expect  to  succeed  if  it  is  anything  like 
an  Onion  year.  Our  expectations  are  based  upon 
the  results  achieved  on  our  grounds  during  the 
past  unfavorable  season  in  Onion  culture.  The 
system  we  shall  work  upon  is  that  known  as 
the  transplanting  system,  and  which  so  far  as 
its  application  to  raising  Onions  generally  is 
concerned  originated  we  believe  with  one  of  our 
editorial  staff.  This  method  was  employed  on 
our  grounds  the  present  season  and  has  been 
briefly  alluded  to  in  these  columns.  We  will 
keep  our  readers  fully  informed  in  all  details  of 


the  new  experiment  in  subsequent  issues  of  Pop- 
ular Gardening.  Remember  this  is  to  be  a 
full  acre  test,  and  we  think  the  results  will 
be  sufficiently  striking  to  draw  tears  from 
many  eyes. 

Reform  in  Nomenclature.  Mr.  .lohn 
Thorpe's  move  of  publishing  the  names  he  in- 
tends to  bestow  on  his  new  Chrysanthemum 
seedlings  is  a  new  departure  of  considerable 
merit,  and  if  more  generally  imitated  will  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  avoid  confusion  and  duplica- 
tion of  names.  But  it  grieves  us  to  see  so  good  and 
prominent  a  member  of  the  Florists'  Association 
make  light  of  the  reform  nomenclature,  which 
the  society  as  a  body  has  deemed  so  important 
and  so  needful,  and  in  behalf  of  which  so  many 
honest  and  well-meaning  men  are  industriously 
laboring.  This  jet  of  cold  water  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter,  we  hope,  will  not  check  the 
ardor  of  the  Florists'  Committee  on  Nomen- 
clature in  its  praise.wortby  efforts.  The  con- 
fusion resulting  from  the  re-introduction  of  old 
varieties  under  new  names,  and  the  selection  of 
extravagant  and  often  absurd  names  had  be- 
come so  glaring  and  crying  an  evil  that  the 
better  part  of  the  population  has  long  since 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  it  and  the 
demand  for  reform  universal.  The  American 
Pomological  Society  inaugui'ated  the  reform 
movement  years  ago.  The  florists  fell  in  line, 
and  there  are  but  few  dissenters  among  them. 
More  recently  the  seedsmen  also  joined  in  the 
fight  against  the  abuses  of  nomenclature.  Mr. 
Thorpe  seems  to  be  trying  to  stem  a  tidal  wave 
of  reform,  and  fighting  the  inevitable.  The 
programme  of  the  good  men  who  are  working 
for  the  abolishment  of  recognized  absurdities  in 
nomenclature  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Chrysanthemum  Shows  of  1  890. 

That  the  Chrysanthemum  stands  without 
an  equal  among  flowers,  in  the  interest  it 
commands  from  cultivators  and  the  public, 
is  clear  from  the  innumerable  shows  of  this 
Autumn  Queen,  which  during  the  past 
month  have  occurred  throughout  America. 
And  these  shows  have  without  exception, 
we  think,  been  very  successful,  many  of 
them  certainly  have  been  extraordinarily 
so.  A  few  years  ago  the  question  was  fre- 
quently put  regarding  the  so-called  Chrys- 
anthemum "craze."  Will  it  soon  pass 
away  ?  To-day  every  careful  observer  in 
this  field  is  ready  to  answer  the  question 
emphatically  in  the  negative. 

The  fact  is  there  is  no  Chrysanthemum 
craze.  The  homage  which  is  paid  to  this  re- 
markable Asiatic  flower,  is  only  that  which  is 
due  to  real  merit.  There  are  substantial 
grounds  for  all  the  enthusiasm,  bestowed, 
both  by  amateur  and  commercial  florists  on 
the  flower.  In  its  ease  of  cultivation.wonder- 
ful  diversity  of  forms,  richness  of  coloring, 
exuberance  of  blossom,  freedom  from 
disease  and  insects,  and  most  striking  of 
all  in  its  susceptibility  to  improvement 
under  the  hand  of  expert  cultivators,  it 
together  distances  every  other  flower.  But 
perhaps  its  supreme  merit  after  all  is,  that 
it  comes  in  last  of  the  year's  flowers,  bestow- 
ing its  riches  lavishly  at  a  season  when 
otherwise  a  great  dearth  of  blooms  prevails. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  report  of  the 
many  large  and  successful  Chrysanthemum 
shows  that  have  been  held  throughout  the 
country,  would  be  impossible  in  our  space. 
It  may  be  enough  to  mention,  in  a  general 
way,  that  every  leading  city  of  the  country 
has  had  its  great  exhibition,  while  a  multi- 


tude of  smaller  towTis  and  villages  have 
fallen  into  line  this  year,  with  very  credit- 
able shows.  Nor  has  the  interest  been  at 
all  confined  to  our  own  land.  In  England 
it  has  received  nearly  the  same  attention 
as  here,  while  throughout  all  civilization, 
and  including  .Japan  and  China  its  home, 
the  flower  has  been  a  subject  of  remarkable 
interest,  during  the  past  month. 

Of  the  show  in  Buffalo  it  may  be  said,  to 
have  eclipsed  everything  of  the  kind  in  the 
past.  The  display  both  of  pot  plants  and 
cut  flowers  was  larger  than  ever  before, 
while  the  perfection  that  has  been  reached 
in  growing  the  magnificent  new  varieties, 
by  several  of  our  large  local  growers,  was  a  » 
surprise  to  every  visitor.  The  attendance  too 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  and  contri- 
buted materially  to  the  enthusiasm.  What 
is  thus  stated  of  the  Buffalo  show  might  be 
said  of  all  the  shows  of  the  country,  judg- 
ing from  the  reports  of  visitors  to  them. 

The  things  that  have  impressed  growers 
and  visitors  alike,  is  the  wonderful  advance 
that  is  being  achieved  in  the  improvement 
of  varieties  year  by  year.  In  the  matter  of 
size,  color,  form  and  texture  there  is  hardly 
any  comparison  between  those  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  and  the  present  ones. 

Of  Chrysanthemums  that  have  attracted 
special  attention  for  their  fine  qualities,  at 
the  Buffalo  and  some  other  fairs,  we  may 
mention  the  following,  all  of  which  have 
been  included  among  prizetakers  in  one 
class  or  another. 

Bohemia,  deep  red. 

Cythere,  brilliant  deep  magenta,  large. 

Cullingfordii,  deep  globular  red,  very  showy. 

Domination,  large  pure  white. 

Moonstone,  large  white,  conspicuous  center. 

E.  W.  Clark,  deep  crimson. 

Esperanza,  pink  and  white,  unique. 

Fred  Dormer,  rich  creamj'  white,twisted  petals. 

Field  Daisy,  very  appropriately  named. 

George  Wm.  Cbilds,  Jacqueminot  crimson,  re- 
flexed,  large 

Gloriosum,  valuable  for  cutting. 

George  Pratt,  pure  red,  large,  incurved. 

Ivory,  new  pearl  white. 

Jno   Betterman,  sulphury  white,  reflexed. 

J.  Delaux,  deep  crimson,  large,  fine. 

Jas.  R.  Pitcher,  rosy  white,  incurved,  large. 

L.  Canning,  white,  valuable. 

Louis  Boehmer,  deep  Rose,  in  style  of  Md. 
Alpbeus  Hardy. 

Lilian  B.  Bird,  light  pink  .flat,  numerous  tubu- 
lar rays. 

Molly  Bawn,  large  white,  of  fantastic  form. 

Mathilda  Townsend,  creamy  white,  large. 

Md.  Alpheus  Hardy,  "Ostrich  Plum"  varietj'. 

Mrs.  S.  Humphreys,  white,  snowball  like. 

Mrs.  Fottler,  globular  white,  suffused  with 
rose  in  center. 

Md.  Jessie  Barr,  snow-white,  globular. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Harris,  golden,  with  deeper  cast  in 
center,  large,  globular. 

Mohawk,  large,  semi-double  crimson. 

Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  flowers  9  inches  across. 

Neeseema,  golden  yellow. 

Nellie  A.  Tong,  crushed  strawberry,  large. 

Rohallion,  golden,  globular,  medium  size. 

Shasta,  pure  white,  large,  long  fringe-like  rays. 

Thos.  H.  Spaulding,  nearly  a  perfect  scarlet. 

Thistle,  creamy,  the  rays  as  fine  as  a  Thistle. 

Thora  Strong,  pale  primrose  yellow,  straight 
petals,  large. 

Tommy  Adams,  rich  deep  orange. 

Vale  Andorre,  orange  red,  large. 

Walter  N.  Coles,  very  large  red. 

Wm.  Heale,  bright  rose,  medium,  very  regular. 

Yeddo,  sulphur-yellow. 
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Taste  and   Tact  in  Arranging 
Grounds.* 

and  Paper. 

Our  second  article  in  this  serial,  relates  to 
the  home  grounds  ,of  a  New  York  State 
nurseryman.  This 'gentleman  sent  to  us 
the  upper  sketch  of  grounds,  annexed,  with 
a  request  for  any  suggestions  on  improving 
the  same,  which  it  might  occur  to  us  to 
submit.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  comply  with 
this  request,  for  if  there  is  one  class  more 
than  another  whom  we  are 
glad  to  see  interested  in  taste- 
fully improving  their  grounds, 
it  is  the  nurserymen. 

Indeed,  but  little  argument 
is  needed  to  show,  that  not  only 
every  nurseryman,  but  every 
florist  and  seedsman  as  well, 
should  follow  the  example  of 
the  present  applicant,  to  the 
extent  of  providing,  as  his 
opportunities  will  allow,  a  fine 
ob.iect  lesson  in  ornamental 
gardening,  for  the  good  of  the 
public  in  his  respective  locali- 
ty. These  men  sell  trees,  vines, 
plants  and  seeds  to  others, 
they  should  show  others  by 
example  how  to  eflfectively 
iise  such  embellishing  materi- 
als. Not  only  should  their 
grounds  be  handsomely  ar- 
ranged, but  the  growing  of 
many  specimen  trees,  shrubs, 
etc.,  which  are  now  largely 
unknown  to  planters,  should 
receive  much  attention  with  a 
view  to  acquainting  the  public 
with  such.  They  should  also 
undertake  by  liberal  and  judic- 
ious leadership,  to  influence 
public  sentiment  towards  im- 
proving the  public  highways, 
cemeteries,  parks,  squares, 
school  grounds,  etc. 

Glancing  over  the  upper  plan 
as  submitted  by  our  friend,  it 
is  at  once  seen  that  here  there 
is  considerable  room  for  im- 
provement. The  place  as  it 
now  is,  presents  a  certain  pov- 
erty of  garden  expression  and 
lack  of  pleasing  features.  An 
exception,  is  found  in  the 
curved  hedge  of  Hemlock, 
which  extends  from  the  office 
to  the  highway,  and  this  is  re- 
tained in  the  new  plan,  The 
merit  of  this  boldly-curving 
hedge  lies  in  its  relieving,  very 
decidedly  even  here,  the 
numerous  straight  lines  and 
angles  which  at  present  con- 
stitute one  of  the  chief  faults 
of  these  grounds. 

In  the  lower  plan  we  en- 
deavor to  show  how  without 
discarding,  or  even  varying 
greatly  the  position  or  course, 
of  any  principle  element,  there  may  be 
secured  a  strong  preponderance  of  graceful 
curves  and  irregularity  throughout.  As  is 
commonly  the  case  in  gardens,  there  already 
exists  in  this  one,  in  the  boundary  and 
building  outlines,  more  straight  lines  and 
angles  than  is  conducive  to  pleasing  garden 
effects.  The  object  therefore  must  be, 
instead  of  increasing  this  characteristic,  by 
embodying  these  into  the  walks,  drives  and 
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Other  features,  to  take  a  reverse  course,  so 
that  the  fixed  lines  and  angles  may  be  sub- 
dued in  effect.  How  easily  this  can  be  done 
in  the  present  case  is  shown  by  the  details 
of  the  lower  plan. 

Take  the  driveway  and  walks  for  instance, 
and  it  is  seen,  that  with  but  slight  curves 
introduced,  they  may  be  nearly  as  direct  in 
their  course  as  are  the  old  straight  ones, 
while  being  far  handsomer  in  contributing 
an  aspect  of  grace  to  the  garden  beauty. 
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TASTE  AND  TACT  IN  ARRANGING  GROUNDS. 
The  upper  plan  shows  a  nurseryman's  home  pounds ;  the  lower  one 
the  same  with  certain  improvements  suggested  as  follows:  1,  main 
entrance ;  2,  front  and  side  home  lawn ;  3,  center  lawn ;  4,  main  lawn : 
5,  vine  walk,  with  shrub  or  rockery  screen  towards  street:  6,  grove  of 
ornamental  trees;  7,  mixed  flower  borders;  8,  specimen  fruit  plat; 
9, shrubbery  walk;  10,  walk  piercing  hedge  and  leading  to  fruit  plat; 
II,  rockery  at  ends  of  border;  12,  summer  flower  beds;  13,  masses  ol 
evergreens ;  1-1,  climbers  at  piazzas. 


Again  to  have  the  front  yard  divided  by  a 
straight  walk  through  its  centor,  and  then 
each  division  centrally  occupied  by  a  round 
flower  bed,  is  not  nearly  as  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  as  to  have  the  plat  or  plats  unoccupied 
at  the  center.  Let  it  be  laid  down  as  a  fund- 
amental principle  in  all  good  gardening,  to 
which  there  are  very  few  exceptions,  that 
for  the  best  appearance,  the  centers  of  all 
lawn  areas  should  be  kept  clear  of  walks  or 
other  features  besides  grass. 

To  the  average  reader  it  might  appear 
that  trees  and  shrubs  are  suggested  almost 
to  excess  for  use  throughout  these  grounds. 
This  is  not  true,  especially  in  the  present 
instance  as  the  owner  desired  provision  for 
many  specimen  ornamental  trees  and 
growths  throughout.  But  in  any  case  where 
the  principle  here  illustrated  is  observed. 


namely  to  keep  the  plantings  largely  to- 
wards the  margins  of  the  different  plats 
and  of  the  grounds  in  general,  with  the 
centers  of  the  grass  areas  open  there  is 
little  danger  of  introducing  too  many  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  so  far  as  appearances  go. 
The  cost  of  the  stock,  planting  and  main- 
taining might  be  an  objection  in  the  minds 
of  some,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  to  a  nursery- 
man. If  all  the  improvements  cannot  be 
completed  in  one  season,  it  is  yet  well  to 
J,  work  on  a  comprehensive  plan, 

doing  a  portion  of  the  work 
each  year  until  aU  is  accom- 
plished. 

The  plan  of  arranging  the 
shrubs,  plants  and  trees  mainly 
in  groups  is  one  almost  always 
to  be  recommended.  Numbers 
in  a  mass,  especially  of  shrubs 
and  plants,  contribute  boldness 
and  character  in  a  degree  not 
attainable  by  scattering  the 
same  about  singly.  In  the  ar- 
rangement here  shown,  if  judg- 
ment and  taste  are  bestowed  on 
the  selection,  the  masses  of 
shrubs,  flowers  and  rockwork 
indicated  by  7,  9,  11  should  con- 
tribute a  most  attractive  part  to 
the  garden.  The  heavy  masses 
of  flowering  shrubs  through 
which  the  entrance  to  the 
grounds  at  1  is  made,  afford  a 
charming  introduction  to  the 
home  and  its  garden. 

With  locating  some  choice 
evergreens  at  1.3,  13,  an  abund- 
ance of  shrubs  and  handsome 
trees  along  the  western  bound- 
ary near  the  residence,  a  tree 
grove  in  the  south-east  portion 
of  the  grounds,  and  having  the 
beautiful  curving  Hemlock 
hedge  at  one  extreme  side, 
pierced  by  a  passage-way  lead- 
ing to  the  fruit  plat  8,  and  plats 
occupied  with  a  profusion  of 
shrubs  and  flowers  at  7,  9,  11  as 
referred  to  above,  and  an  abund- 
ance of  other  choice  natural 
material  scattered  over  the 
place,  and  a  vine  arbor  span- 
ning the  walk  at  5,  with  the 
open  lawn  areas  affording  pleas- 
ant vistas  in  many  directions, 
and  gracefully-winding  drive- 
way and  walks  throughout 
the  grounds,  altogether  there 
would  be  provided  in  the 
present  subject,  the  elements  of 
a  most  beautiful,  complete  and 
well-balanced  garden,  one  that 
could  not  fail  to  impart  end- 
less charms  to  its  owner  and 
to  all  beholders. 

Next  month's  paper   in   this 

serial  will  contain  two  lessons 

in  garden  improvement,  the  one 

on  tastefully  arranging  a  narrow 

deep  town  lot,  the  other  giving  two  plans 

for  improving  a  subscriber's  Rose  garden. 

{To  be  continued.) 


Notes  from  the  Popular  Gardening 
Grounds  at  La  Salle-on-the- 
Niagara. 
The  New  Toslatoes.  Visitors  going  through 
our  Tomato  patch  this  summer  would  hardly 
have  imagined,  unless  being  told,  that  there 
were  thirty  different  varieties  in  the  lot.  Many 
of  these  are  so  very  similar  in  their  chief  charac- 
teristics—in appearance  of  plant  as  well  as  fruit 
—that  the  casual  observer  would  readily  take 
them  to  be  the  same  sort.  We  think  it  would 
puzzle  even  the  expert  to  pick  out  a  Matchless, 
an  Ignotum,  a  Nichol's  Stone,  an  Early  Ohio,  a 
Lorillard,  a  Brandywiue  No.  4.5,  a  McCuUom's 
Hybrid,  or  some  others  of  recent  introduction 
(not  to  speak  of  the  older  Mayflower,  Cardinal, 
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Favorite,  etc.)  from  among  a  mixed  lot  of  select- 
ed well-grown  specimens  of  all  of  these. 

In  a  general  way  we  are  bound  to  say  that  the 
improvement    of     Tomatoes   during    the   last 
twenty  years  has  been    something  wonderful, 
indeed.     Any   one  variety   of     those    already 
mentioned,  though  it  may  not  be  considered  so 
very  remarkable  at  the  present  time,  and  per- 
haps left  room  for  doubt  whether  it  be  worthy 
of  introduction,  would  have  created  a  sensation 
fifteen    years 
ago,      and 
brought    a 
fortune    to  a 
shrewd    orig- 
inator  or  in- 
troducer. 

Of    a    very 
few  varieties 
we     had   but 
three     plants 
each,      the 
great  majori- 
ty,   however, 
were     repre- 
sented in  our 
patch    by  six 
to      eighteen 
plants     each, 
and   of    all 
these  sorts  we 
have     seen 
enough    to 
give  us  a  pret- 
ty   good  idea 
of  their  true 
standing   and 
merit.       The 
most    impor- 
tant      differ- 
ence between 
our     modern 
Tomatoes  and 
the  sorts  of  a 
generatioii 
ago    may    be 
found  in   the 
number     and 
size     of     the 
seed  ca\ities. 
These     origi- 
nally wen 
but  three   "i 
four  in  num- 
ber, but  the.v 
were      large. 
In  our  newer 
sorts  the  solid 
flesh  has  been 
made  to  ram- 
ify     through 
these       large 
cartties,  thus 
dividing  them 
and     making 
them     larger 
in    number 
but     much 
smaller    in 
size,   so    that 
we  now  have 
Tomatoes    of 
much  greater 
solidity. Often 
the     number 
and  shape  of 
the      cavities 
are   the    best 
d  i  s  t  i  ngulsh- 
ing  feature  of 
the      variety. 
Our    illustra- 
tion   repre- 
sents four  good   new  Tomatoes,  showing  both 
outside  and  inside  characteristics. 

In  flgs.  1  and  2  we  have  the  Stone  (or  Nichol's 
Stonei,  so-called  on  account  of  its  remarkable 
solidity.  It  has  the  general  appearance,  both  in 
plant  and  fruit,  of  the  various  varieties  pre- 
viously named,  and  it  seems  to  be  equal,  though 
hardly  superior  to  the  best  of  them,  a  good  sort 
in  every  respect,  and  one  that  may  be  counted 
as  thoroughly  reliable. 

Table  Queen  is  shown  in  figs.  3  and  4.  This  is 
a  new  and  quite  distinct  variety,  with  medium- 
sized  foliage.  Fruit  rather  large,  quite  flat,  of 
purple  color,  remarkable  for  its  weight  and 
solidity.  The  plants  bear  abundantly  all  through 
the  season.  It  is  another  sort  of  merit  one  that 
we  certainly  shall  plant  again. 


Mamfield's  Tree  Tomato  is  represented  by  flgs. 
5  and  6,  and  also  quite  distinct.  Ruby  Queen, 
and  Annie  Dine,  all  introfluced  last  spring,  re- 
semble it  closely  in  every  respect,  and  the  three 
are  either  identical,  or  from  the  same  origin.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  "  Tree  "  Tomato,  and  no  more 
upright  in  growth,  naturally,  than  any  of  our 
ordinary  sorts ;  but  it  is  by  all  odds  the  thriftiest 
grower  we  have  yet  seen,  and  if  grown  in  very 
rich  soil,  trimmed  to  single  stalks  and  tied  to  an 


Four  New  Tmnatoes :  1  and  2  NichoVs  Stone ;  S  and  4  Table  Queen ;   5  and  6  Mansfield's  Tree; 7  and  8  Matchless. 
Sketched  from  Life  on  the  Popular  Gardening  Grounds.    Reduced  m  Size. 

eight  foot  pole,  may  reach  the  top  long  before 
the  end  of  the  season.  It  not  only  gives  fruit  of 
largest  size,  but  also  in  greatest  abundance. 
Few  varieties,  indeed,  will  be  found  to  even 
approach  it  in  productiveness.  The  cross  section 
(fig.  6)  shows  the  seed  cavities  to  be  very  small, 
and  indeed  we  think  no  other  varieties  have  yet 
equalled  this  in  solidity.  The  green  fruit  usually 
has  dark  stripes  radiating  from  the  apex  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel,  which,  by  the  way,  is  also  a 
characteristic  of  Table  Queen.  Many  of  the 
specimens  are  quite  smooth  and  regular,  but 
further  improvement  in  this  respect  may  be 
needed.  The  color,  a  kind  of  purple,  is  not  of 
the  best.  On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  a  real 
novelty,  and  one  of  considerable  merit  besides. 
Matchlefg  is  shown  at  7  and  8.    We  have  grown 


this  sort  for  a  number  of  years  now,  and  it  has 
never  failed  to  please  us.  It  is  one  of  the  very 
best  for  main  crop,  both  for  the  market  garden, 
and  for  fleld  culture  as  a  canning  Tomato.  The 
plant  is  quite  bushy;  fruit  of  good  size,  smooth 
and  regular,  very  solid,  rich,  and  of  beautiful 
bright  red  color. 

Ignotum  does  not  materially  differ  from  the 
preceeding,  and  is  hardly  less  meritorious. 
Lorillard  gives  us  handsome  fruit,  and  we  can 

see  no  reason 
why  it  should 
not  be  good 
for  market,  or 
for  general 
purposes;good 
for  forcing. 

Red  Cross 
proved  to  be 
especially 
regular  and 
handsome,  as 
also  did  Red 
Apple,  both  in 
color,  and  uni 
form  smooth- 
ness. Still  we 
cannot  grow 
every  variety 
of  the  many 
that  have 
good  points, 
and  the  poa* 
sessor  of  the 
Matchless  or 
Ignotum  can 
well  get  along 
without  Red 
Cross  or  Red 
Apple  as  well 
as  without  the 
whole  list  of 
similar  kinds, 
among  them 
Mc  C  u  1 1  o  m's 
Hybrid,  Bran- 
dywine  No.  45 
Baystate,  Vol- 
unteer, etc. 

The  Chemin 
Tomato  is  an. 
other      true 
novelty,    but 
we  are  not  yet 
convinced   of 
its       great 
value.     The 
fruit  grows  in 
clusters  of  six 
tn  eight  speci- 
mens, gradu- 
ated   in    size 
from  large  to 
medium,   but 
their   "inside 
c  h  a  r  a  cteris- 
tics  "   do  not 
please    us. 
There    are 
only  four  seed 
cavities,    and 
these     are" 
large,  render- 
ing the  Toma- 
to rather  soft 
—perhaps  too 
much   so   for 
market. 
Among  sorts 
with     purple 
fruit  we  have 
not    found 
anything    su- 
perior   to    Potato    Leaf  for   market,  and    to 
Dwarf  Champion  for  home  garden.    The  latter 
will  give  some  very  early  fruit,  and  for  this 
reason  might  find  a  place  in  the  market  garden 
also,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  ripens  gradually, 
a  few  at  a  time,  all  during   the  season.    Both 
varities  are  now  too  well  known  to  need  much 
description. 

Turner's  Hybrid  ( Miltado )  is  not  yet  all  that 
might  be  desired  in  respect  to  uniformity  and 
smoothness,  but  if  further  improved  by  selection 
in  this  repect,  will  be  one  of  the  best,  of  the 
purple  ones,  as  it  is  large  in  both  plant  and  fruit. 
The  Station  Tomato  is  of  no  practical  value  tor 
us.  Its  upright  growth  is  interesting;  but  the 
plant  is  too  dwarf,  to  produce  a  crop  of  fruit 
worth  mentioning. 
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Tl>e  Peach  Tomato  gives  us  a  handsome  enough 
fruit,  and  one,  that  notwithstanding  its  softness, 
is  a  most  excellent  keeper.  Yet  we  have  no 
practical  use  for  it,  and  shall  not  again  plant 
it.  The  same  we  can  sa.v  of  the  New  Zealand 
Fig  Tomato,  well-grown  specimens  of  which 
resemble  a  Yellow  (iage  Plum  in  size  and  color, 
and  are  borne  in  clusters  of  from  ten  to  fourteen 
each.  They  are  handsome,  soft,  but  if  kept  in  h 
dry  place,  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  as  they  are 
inclined  to  shrivel  rather  than  rot.  The  only 
culinary  use  that  might  be  made  of  them,  is  for 
preserving  or  pickling. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  Tomatoes  that 
was  well  represented  on  our  grounds,  and  which 
is  of  especial  interest  to  gardeners  who  desire  to 
get  their  crop  into  the  market  in  advance  of  the 
rush,  and  while  high  prices  are  yet  ruling.  Of 
these  earliest  varieties  we  will  speak  in  Jan- 
uary number. 

The  Ring-leaved  Willow.  Perhaps  no  one 
other  tree  here  has  called  forth  more  expressions 
of  surprise  and  admiration  from  visitors,  than 
has  our  King-leaved  Willow,  a  faithful  represen- 
tation of  a  twig  of  which  is  shown  on  page  50. 
It  is  a  well  fixed  sport  from  the  common  Weep- 
ing Willow,  and  is  known  technically  as  S.  Baby- 
lonica  var.  annularis.  It  is  not  a  new  tree,  the 
writer  has  known  it  for  a  dozen  years  or  more, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  disseminated  scarcely 
at  all.  Its  peculiarity  indicated  by  the  name, 
and  shown  in  the  engraving,  is  that  the  leaves 
over  the  entire  tree  curl  into  pretty  ringlets,  in 
a  way  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  every  beholder. 
The  tree  is  a  vigorous  and  handsome  grower, 
but  of  small  size,  suiting  it  to  small  grounds.  It 
is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  considerable 
collection  of  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Shrubby  Cinquefoil.  It  is  sometimes 
asked,  who  wants  to  plant  woody  growths  and 
wait  long  for  bloom.  We  set  out  half  a  dozen 
small  plants  of  this  shrub  {PotentiUn  cinquefoil) 
last  May,  and  during  the  past  September  they 
were  loaded  with  very  bright  sulphur-yellow 
flowers.  This  is  a  plant  to  be  recommended  for 
diy  or  exposed  situations.  It  is  a  mountain 
plant,  having  been  brought  from  the  Himalayas. 
It  is  very  suitable  as  a  rockery  shrub.  Its  growth 
is  dense  and  compact,  with  pinnate  leaflets  often 
silky,  and  the  abundance  of  golden-yellow 
flowers  are  always  welcome. 

Garden  Intruders.  Once  only  during  the 
past  season  did  we  notice  signs  of  unlawful 
trespassers  on  our  grounds,  and  that  was  in  the 
Melon  season  But  one  of  our  neighbors,  with  a 
fine  vineyard  neaj*  the  highwa.v,  was  considerably 
annoyed  by  a  gang  of  young  rowdies,  stealing 
and  destroying  his  fruit.  In  one  instance  a  gun 
in  the  hands  of  a  watcher  accidently  went  off 
with  the  I'esult  that  some  of  the  stray  shots 
peppered  the  cheek  of  one  of  the  lads.  All  boys 
must  know  that  to  enter  a  person's  property  for 
the  purpose  of  pilfering  is  an  illegal  deed  to 
which  a  none  too  heavy  penalty  is  attached. 
The  law  of  New  York  is  very  clear  on  this  point, 
as  follows:  "A  person  who  willfully  enters,  with- 
out consent  of  the  owner  or  occupant,  any 
orchard,  fruit-garden,  vineyard,  or  ground 
whereon  is  cultivated  any  fruit,  with  Intent  to 
take,  in.iure  or  destroy  anything  there  growing, 
or  grown,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding six  months,  or  a  fine  not  exceeding  8250, 
or  both." 


Money  in  Special  Crops. 

M,   CRAWFORD,  CUYAHOGA  FALLS,  OHIO. 

Nearly  every  horticulturist  has  opportu- 
nities to  make  large  profits  on  comparatively 
small  areas.  Some  of  the  most  protttable 
crops,  however,  are  hard  to  sell,  and  so  are 
available  only  to  the  few  who  have  build 
up  a  trade.  I  have  grown  crops  that  bought 
a  dollar  to  the  square  toot  on  a  small  area 
but  even  these  might  have  yielded  no  profit 
to  a  beginner. 

A  person  might  raise  over  two  hundred 
dollars'  worth  of  Browuii  Lily  bulbs  on  a 
square  rod,  but  the  cost  of  the  product  and 
the  difficulty  of  selling  it  would  render  it 
decidedly  tinprofltuble  to  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  readei's  of  Popular  Gardening. 

Crops  that  can  be  produced  and  sold  by 
almost  any  one  rarely  give  large  gains. 
This  applies  to  nearly  all  products  that  can 
be  grown  with  little  mental  labor.  It  cosis 
an  effort  to  do  e.\traordinary  work,  and 
most  people  are  unwilling  to  put  forth  the 


necessary  exertion.  There  are  not  a  few 
gardeners  who  work  very  hard  with  their 
hands,  and  yet  fail  for  want  of  good  plan- 
ning. Some  have  great  advantages;  as 
nearness  to  market,  very  rich  land,  cheap 
labor,  or  a  chance  to  irrigate  or  to  procure 
fertilizers  at  little  expense.  There  are  crops, 
however,  that  may  be  grown  at  a  good  profit 
almost  anywhere,  without  the  advantages 
named,  if  one  will  only  do  thorough  work. 

Suppose  a  person  has  control  of  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  of  rather  poor  land,  but  well 
drained,  in  a  farming  community,  distant 
from  town,  and  with  no  opportunity  to  buy 
manure.  Surely  this  is  not  an  extra  chance. 
What  could  be  done  under  such  circum- 
stances ?  I  would  adopt  this  course:  I 
should  want,  to  begin  with,  six  hundred 
pounds  of  some  good  fertilizer,  such  as 
Mapes'  Potato  phosphate,  3,700  Strawberry 
plants,  and  about  two  bushels  of  small 
Onion  sets.  The  plants  and  sets  can  be 
grown  at  small  cost.  .lust  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  is  dry  enough  it  should 
be  plowed,  after  which  four  hundred  pounds 
of  the  phosphate  should  be  sown  on  the  sur- 
face, and  very  thoroughly  harrowed  in. 

The  plot  should  then  be  raked  with  a  steel 
rake,  and  all  stones  and  lumps  removed, 
after  which  it  should  be  marked  out  in  rows 
sixteen  inches  apart.  Every  third  row  is  to 
be  planted  to  Strawberries  a  foot  apart,  and 
the  others  to  Onions  sets  two  inches  apart. 
Every  blossom  is  to  be  cut  off  from  the 
plants,  and  runners  are  to  be  served  in  the 
same  way  as  soon  as  they  appear.  Weeds 
must  not  be  allowed  to  show  themselves, 
and  the  entire  surface  should  be  stirred 
often  enough  to  keep  it  loose,  especially  as 
soon  as  possible  after  every  rain. 

This  treatment  should  be  continued  until 
the  Onions  are  nearly  ripe.  Towards  the 
last  of  May  the  other  two  hundred  pounds 
of  phosphate  should  be  sown,  on  a  day  when 
the  leaves  are  dry  and  there  is  no  wind.  As 
soon  as  the  Onions  are  ripe  they  should  be 
removetl,  and  the  four-foot  spaces  loosened 
up  with  hoe  or  cultivator.  Each  plant  may 
then  be  allowed  to  send  out  two  runners, 
one  of  which  is  to  root  on  each  side  of  the 
old  plant,  ten  or  twelve  inches  distant.  AIJ 
other  runners  must  be  cut  off  as  before,  and 
frequent  and  shallow  cultivation  given  un- 
til quite  late  in  the  fall,  by  which  time  little 
if  any  bare  ground  will  be  visible  except 
the  strip  between  the  rows,  assuming  that 
there  are  no  white  grubs  in  the  soil. 

Early  in  winter  the  whole  bed  should  be 
covered  with  straw,  deep  enough  to  hide 
the  plants,  and  when  growth  commences  in 
the  spring,  most  of  the  covering  should  be 
raked  into  the  paths.  No  spring  cultivation 
will  be  needed,  as  the  surface  will  be  shaded. 

The  Onions  should  be  sold  as  soon  as 
possible  after  they  are  ripe,  and  there  should 
be  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels  of  them. 
The  berries  may  be  sold  to  farmers  in  the 
neighborhood.  This  may  be  done  by  deliv- 
ering them  at  a  fair,  uniform  price  for  the 
season,  or  by  letting  it  be  known  that  they 
can  be  had  at  the  bed.  I  know  a  man  who 
sold  over  three  hundred  btishel  in  one  season 
by  the  latter  method,  and  farmers  bought 
them  all.  A  neighbor  of  his  sold  sixty 
bushels  the  same  season  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  have  them  picked  on 
shares.  A  quarter  of  an  acre,  grown  as 
directed,  may  be  expected  to  yield  from 
fifty  to  seventy-five  bushels  of  the  finest 
fruit.  A  grower  in  Wisconsin  raised  one 
hundred  and  eleven  aud  one  half  bushels  on 
a  measured  plot  of  this  size. 

.Just  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  picked  the 
patch  should  be  plowed,  and  planted  to  some 
crop  that  will  yield  a  good  profit  in  that 
locality.  It  may  be  Celery,  Turnips,  late 
Cabbages,  Sweet  Corn,  or  fodder  Corn.  If, 
however,  there  is  no  new  plantation  coming 
on,  it  may  be  best  to  keep  the  bed  another 


year,  or  even  two.  In  that  case  it  should  be 
mown,  dried,  and  burned  over.  In  a  few 
days  new  leaves  will  start,  after  which  the 
patch  is  to  be  thoroughly  stirred  with  the 
cultivator,  and  the  plants  managed  precise- 
ly as  they  were  the  fall  before,  no  runner 
whatever  being  allowed  to  grow,  unless 
vacancies  occur,  in  which  case  fill  them. 

The  Onion  is  not  the  only  crop  that  can  be 
grown  with  the  Strawberry.  In  many  in- 
stances early  Potatoes  would  pay  better. 
Early  Beets,  early  Sweet  Corn,  or  any  other 
crop  that  can  be  removed  in  time  without 
too  much  tramping  of  the  ground,  may  be 
used.  It  would  be  unwise  to  grow  anything 
that  could  not  be  sold;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  no  one  who  has  not  tried  it  knows 
how  soon  a  demand  for  any  good  horticul- 
tural product  will  spring  up. 


Chestnuts   for   Profit   and  Pleasure. 

The  Chestnut— the  good,  sweet,  reliable 
American  Chestnut — may  safely  be  con- 
sidered the  most  promising  of  all  nuts  stat- 
able for  orchard  culture.  All  we  will  have 
to  do  is  to  plant  seed  for  stock  in  orchard 
rows,  then  look  up  some  of  the  largest  and 
finest  varieties,  known  to  be  good  bearers, 
and  graft  them  upon  the  seedlings.  This 
would  give  us  a  valuable  orchard  after  a 
while,  and  perhaps  as  profitable,  as  if  we 
planted  Numbo,  Paragon,  or  any  other. 

Mr.  A,  S.  Fuller,  in  a  recent  contribution 
to  New  York  Tribune  calls  attention  to  the 
dwarf  Chinquapin  Chestnut,  as  a  variety 
for  the  fruit  garden,  and  for  the  children's 
pleasure.  Whether  it  could  be  depended 
upon  as  a  source  of  revenue,  or  not,  certain- 
ly it  will  prove  to  be  an  object  of  interest, 
and  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lawn  or 
in  the  garden. 

The  Chinquapin  Chestnut  (Castaneapum- 
ila)  gives  little  promise  of  ever  yielding  var- 
ieties of  large  size  says  Mr.  Fuller,  still  it 
deserves  to  be  better  known  in  cultivation. 
The  nuts  are  small,  globular  or  slightly  ob- 
long, and  produce  singly,  or  only  one  in 
each  bur,  but  the  burs  are  borne  on  long 
fruit-stalks,  sometimes  a  dozen  on  each ; 
consequently  the  increase  in  number  makes 
up  in  part  for  diminutive  size.  The  nuts  are 
sweet  and  tender,  even  more  delicate  than 
our  common  Chestnut. 

The  Chinquapin  is  most  abundant  in  the 
South,  although  found  sparingly  on  the 
sandy  ridges  of  Pennsylvania  and  southern 
Ohio.  In  the  more  northern  localities,  as 
well  as  in  the  richer  soils  of  the  South,  this 
species  grows  thirty  or  forty  feet  high, 
while  on  the  poor  sandy  soils  of  the  South 
it  is  a  mere  bush,  often  not  more  than  three 
or  four  feet  high,  even  when  it  is  old  and 
the  plants  are  matured. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  species  appears  to 
be  more  variable  than  our  common  sweet 
Chestnut,  and  this  lends  to  it  its  greatest 
value  in  cultivation.  By  selecting  the  very 
dwarf  varieties  we  may  cultivate  them  in 
rows  as  we  do  Gooseberries  or  Currants; 
or  they  may  be  planted  among  ordinary  low- 
growing  shrubs  about  the  lawn  and  garden, 
and  where  the  children  can  have  the  fun  of 
picking  Chestnuts  from  the  tree  without 
climbing  or  waiting  for  nuts  to  fall. 

Several  years  ago  I  raised  a  number  of 
Chinquapins  from  the  nuts ;  some  came  in- 
to bearing  when  only  three  years  old,  and 
all  when  not  more  than  four  or  five.  The 
variation  in  form,  color  and  size  of  leaf  and 
habit  of  growth  seems  to  be  almost  endless, 
for  no  two  are  alike.  One  has  leaves  nearly 
as  large  as  the  European  Chestnut,  and  on 
another  they  are  small,  slightly  oblong,  and 
green  on  both  sides,  instead  of  hoary  tomen- 
tose  underneath,  as  usual  in  this  species. 

In  productiveness  there  is  as  great  a  dif- 
ference as  in  other  characteristics,  but  all 
are  curious  and  interesting.  The  nuts  from 
which  these  seedlings   were   raised   came 
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from  the  South,  but  have  proved  perfectly 
hardy  here  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Give  the  children  a  tew  Chinquapin  bushes 
or  trees,  if  for  nothing  more  than  to  add  to 
their  pleasure,  years  hence,  when  thinking 
of  youthful  days  and  agreeable  surround- 
ings. 

Report   on  the    1  890  Grape  Crop  in 
Central  New  York. 

E.  P.  POWELL.  ONEIDA  CO.,  .V.  T. 

The  year,  1889,  was  disastrous  for  Grapes 
all  over  the  country.  This  year  black  rot 
has  been  less  universal;  and  mildew  has 
not  been  a  serious  trouble.  But  anthrac- 
nose,  a  comparatively  new  pest,  has  done 
much  damage  to  vines,  especially  in  young 
vineyards.  This  blight  has  been  successfully 
fought  with  copperas.  Mr.  Schram  says: 
"In  the  spring,  before  the  vines  bud,  but 
after  they  have  been  pruned,  I  use .50 gallons 
of  water  to  10  pounds  sulphate  of  iron 
(copperas).  I  take  a  barrel  and  pour  in  a 
bucket  of  hot  water  to  warm  it;  then  I 
throw  in  the  sulphate  of  iron  and  add 
another  bucket  of  hot  water,  and  then  fill 
up  with  cold  water.  I  stir  it  to  prevent 
crystalizatioD.  I  apply  it  with  a  sponge 
tied  to  the  end  of  a  stick,  thoroughly  swab- 
bing the  vine,  and  allowing  some  of  the 
liquid  to  sink  in  around  the  roots.  The 
mixture  will  prevent  mildew  and  make 
weak  vines  strong.  It  is  the  most  wonder- 
ful stimulant  I  ever  saw.  It  is  very  cheap. 
None  should  be  used  after  the  vines  are  in 
leaf  as  it  will  burn  up  the  leaves." 

Apart  from  the  spread  of  this  new  disease 
the  vineyards  have  no  great  drawback  for 
1890.  The  heavy  and  cold  rains  of  May  that 
prevented  complete  fertilization  of  the 
Apple,  Cherry,  Plum  and  Strawberry,  were 
too  early  to  destroy  the  Grapes.  Still  the 
weather  prevented  perfect  fertilization  of 
some  sorts,  especially  Lindley,  Brighton, 
Herbert,  Duchess,  and  most  of  Boyer's 
Hybrids.  Black  rot  with  me  is  confined 
mainly  to  Massasoit  and  Duchess.  Massa- 
soit  rots  if  any  Grape  does;  which  is  too  bad, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  best. 

Li\0]l  ripened  first  about  the  last  of  Aug- 
ust, a  week  later  than  its  best  record.  It  is 
a  delicious  Grape,  but  gives  no  crops. 

Moore's  Early.  A  large  black  Grape, 
follows  Lady  and  bears  as  poorly. 

WitrrXen  came  on  about  September  5th, 
and  was  a  splendid  Grape  for  table  or 
market.  This  is  the  best  black  early  Grape. 
Jc.s.«(c  was  sweet  alongabout  the  10th,  but 
a  poor  afl:air  at  best;  half  seeds  and  never 
high  flavored.  This  Grape  should  be  cutout. 
Earhj  Victur.  A  poor  variety  that  we  do 
not  any  longer  need.  The  bunches  are  com- 
pact and  ripen  unevenly.  Coloring  about 
September  Uth,  it  is  really  good  to  eat  about 
September  20th,  when  we  have  a  dozen  other 
better  sorts.    It  is  not  profitable. 

Hmjcs:  is  ripe  generally  about  September 
10th,  this  year  the  1.5th.  It  is  a  most  delicious 
grape;  white,  high-flavored,  prolific. 

Brighton  is  good  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
color;  a  winey,  sparkling,  delightful  fruit 
almost  unequalled.  It  will  not  always 
fertilize  unless  grown  with  other  sorts. 

Close  after  Brighton  and  Hayes  comes 
Gaei-tncr,  Aottwuin,  Ulstcr&ud  someothers. 
Gaertner  is  grand;  and  Agawam  is  good 
enough  to  grow  with  it.  Ulster  I  never 
ranked  very  high  until  this  year.  It  is  doing 
now  so  well  that  I  can  recommend  it. 

DiamoniJ.  A  superb  white  Grape  with 
splendid  foliage,  splendid  bunches  and  a 
large  berry.  Hayes  is  spicy;  Diamond  is 
like  wine.  It  can  be  recommended  in  high- 
est terms.    Ripened  Sept.  20th. 

Ba  rrij  and  Wihlir,  two  Grapes  much  alike, 
and  both  very  fine.  Black,  can  be  relied  on 
to  be  well  ripened  September  25th. 

JVi'agora  ripened  with  me  this  year  the 
20th  of  September.    When  not  well  ripened 


this  Grape  is  flavorless.  On  sunny  knolls  it 
becomes  golden,  beautiful, and  rich  flavored. 
DiuMcss  ripe  September  20th  to  25th.  This 
year  a  failure  from  rot  and  imperfect  fertil- 
ization. I  hold  this  Grape  in  highest  esti- 
mation when  well  ripened.  It  has  generally 
done  admirably  with  me.  It  will  not  remain 
long  on  the  vine  after  ripening  without 
cracking.  On  the  whole,  the  Duchess  with 
its  magnificent  clusters  cannot  be  com- 
mended for  general  planting. 

Herbert.  After  Worden  this  is  the  grand- 
est of  black  Grapes.  It  is  a  large  cluster, 
large  berry,  and  bears  superb  crops.  Only 
it  must  have  for  neighbors  Grapes  with  long 
stamens  and  full  pollen.  It  fails  to  self- 
fertilize  if  weather  be  unfavorable.  It  is 
thick-skinned  and  keeps  superbly. 

Etnpire  State  ripe  about  Oct  1st.  I  do  not 
care  to  trouble  farther  with  it.  Its  quality 
alone  condemns  it,  and  it  is  but  little  more 
suitable  than  Prentiss.  These  two  white 
Grapes  may  be  fairly  dropped. 

Pockliwitoii  not  early  enough  for  bad 
seasons;  not  ripe  before  Oct.  10th.  But 
when  well  ripened  it  is  a  superb  Grape.  It 
grows  on  well.  The  bunch  is  compact  and 
fine.    Flavor  musky  but  rich. 

Rogers  30.  This  I  have  until  last  year 
classed  among  my  very  best  Grapes.  It  is, 
however,  doing  poorly,  and  like  most  of 
Rogers  Hybrids  fails  to  fertilize  well.  Ripens 
September  25th  to  Oct.  1st. 

LiiuUeii  is  a  royal  Grape,  very  fair  in 
quality,  berry  and  bunch;  but  fails  often  to 
fertilize.  For  general  cuture  it  cannot  hold 
its  rank.    Ripens  September  10th  to  12th. 

Martha.  A  medium-sized  white  Grape, 
excellent  if  you  trim  it  sharply  and  thin  the 
bunches.  It  will  overbear  if  left  to  itself, 
is  then  flavorless.  Ripens  September  15th. 
Lady  Wdshingtou  is  handsome  enough, 
but  its  flavor  in  this  climate  is  nowhere. 

Poufjhkeepsic  Red  is  too  compact  in  bunch, 
and  vrith  me  is  not  so  good  as  to  warrant  its 
high  recommendation.  Ripens  September 
3.5th.  The  appearance  of  Poughkeepsie  is 
like  Delaware,  but  not  so  good  a  Grape. 

Mn.'isnsoit.  I  neglected  to  note  among  the 
earliest  Grapes;  ripens  about  September  .5th 
to  10th;  but  with  me  it  rots  when  nothing 
else  does.  It  is  to  my  taste  preferable  to 
liindley,  but  I  cannot  grow  it. 

.Jefferson.  A  marvelous  Grape,  but  too 
late.  I  must  have  it,  however,  and  still 
plant  it.  I  would  rather  eat  it  half  ripe  than 
most  Grapes  ripe. 

loud.  Tender,  and  must  be  covered  in 
winter;  but  the  most  delicious  of  Grapes, 
and  enormously  prolific. 

Vrrgcniirs.  A  Grape  that  grows  in  favor 
with  me.    Large  red,  handsome. 

Agnwanr  I  have  already  referred  to,  but 
it  you  get  the  right  Agawam  you  get  a  grand 
Grape.  There  are  two  called  Agawam. 
Ripe  September  15th  to  20th. 

Ulster  is  growing  in  favor  with  me.  I 
think  I  shall  yet  like  it  better  and  better. 
Ripe  September  15th  to  30th. 

Amber.  A  late  white  Grape  that  is  hardy, 
resists  mildew  and  rot;  is  a  good  grower, 
and  of  fair  quality. 

Golden  Oiin.  Small  white,  early,  but  not 
worth  planting;  much  better  than  .Jessica, 
which  it  resembles  in  growth,  bunch  and 
size  of  berry. 

An<iust  Giant.     A  black  Grape  generally 
resembling  Concord.      Ripe  October   18th, 
and  of  good  quality.     The  specialty  of  this 
Grape  is  its  rampant  growth  and  splendid 
foliage.    It  should  be  Oct.  Giant,  or  Giant. 
Oneida  Seedling.     A  horrible  humbug; 
vile  in  quality. 
Clinton.   Only  fit  for  wine.    Small  black. 
Perhins.    Unfit  for  anything. 
Iris.    A  good  Grape  when  well  ripened. 
A  heavy  cropper  and  healthy. 

Sitlem.  A  noble  red  Grape;  ripens  25th  of 
September.      Is  healthy  and  a  fair  cropper. 


Woodruff.  A  red  Grape  of  superb  foliage; 
fine  bunch,  large  berry;  ripe  the  very  last  of 
September.  Quality  excepted.  Woodruff  is 
a  great  acquisition;  but  it  is  not  good  to  eat 
and  it  is  very  late. 

Diana  ripe  Oct.  15th.  A  late  red  Grape 
with  peculiar  flavor.  It  bears  enormous 
crops,  is  healthy,  and  for  a  late  red  Grape 
should  rank  high. 

Purity  is  an  early  white.  It  looks  and 
tastes  like  Grein's  Golden,  but  is  better. 

Grein's  Golden  is  handsome  and  as  fine 
in  all  respects  as  could  be  asked  for  except 
never  is  sweet  enough.  No  amount  of  rip- 
ening gets  away  with  a  queer  tartness. 

Qrcin's  No.  7  is  worthless  every  way. 

Goethe.  Grow  this  if  you  can.  It  is 
splendid  when  it  ripens. 

Eldorado  is  a  poor  cropper  compared  to 
some  sorts;  but  it  is  about  as  good  a  Grape 
as  we  have.  Much  like  Hayes,  and  ripes 
fast  after  that  variety. 

Walter.  A  fine  red  Grape,  bearing  ad- 
mirably, compact  in  bunch;  looks  like  large 
bundles  of  Delawares.  Has  a  defect  in 
complete  coloring  that  injures  it  for  market. 

It  must  be  held  in  mind  that  all  Grapes 
are  late  in  ripening  this  year.  I  recommend 
as  the  best  ten  Grapes  now  well  tested: 
Diamond,  Hayes,  Niagara,  Worden,  Bright- 
on, Gaertner,  Herbert;  with  Iowa,  Goetho 
and  Jefferson  when  they  can  be  ripened. 
After  them  I  place  Duchess,  Pocklington, 
Agawam,  Salem,  Ulster,  Barry,  Martha. 
For  five  I  would  select  Worden,  Diamond, 
Niagara,  Hayes,  Herbert.  Out  of  these  I 
could  not  spare  one.  All  of  them  are  extra 
good  growers  except  Hayes,  which  is  good. 
The  foliage  of  Diamond  is  golden  green. 

Salt  as  a  Garden  Manure. 

The  application  of  salt  to  weedy  land  has 
often  been  recommended  as  means  of  weed 
destruction.  In  an  experiment  made  by  Dr. 
Voelker,  sweet  venial  grass  was  killed  by  a 
solution  containing  twenty-four  grains  of 
salt  per  pint  after  the  lapse  of  one  month. 
Yet  this  same  solution  decidedly  benefited 
Radishes,  Onions,  Cabbages,  etc.  On  the 
whole,  however,  we  find  that  it  requires 
rather  heavy  dressings  of  salt  in  order  to  be 
effective  as  a  weed  destroyer,  and  that  such 
dressings,  if  applied,  would  kill  not  only 
the  weeds,  but  the  cultivated  crops  as  well. 

For  this  reason,  we  must  regard  salt,  in 
this  role  as  a  failure.  As  a  promoter  of 
plant-growth,  directly  or  indirectly,  how- 
ever, salt  is  by  no  means  without  value.  In 
limited  quantities  it  often  exerts  very 
beneficial  effects  upon  all  bulbous  plants, 
and  plants  with  succulent  leaves,  especially 
Radishes,  all  Brassiceai,  (Cabbage,  Cauli- 
flower, Turnips),  Onions,  Leeks,  Beets, 
Rhubarb,  Potatoes,  Asparagus,  and  per- 
haps Peas  and  Beans. 

For  fruits,  it  is  considered  more  desirable 
for  Peaches,  Plums  and  Pears,  than  for 
Apricots,  Apples  and  Cherries. 

As  a  top-dressing,  says  the  Journal  of 
Horticulture,  salt  may  be  applied  to  every 
kind  of  kitchen  garden  crop  at  the  rate  of 
ten  bushels  per  acre,  either  at  the  time  of 
sowing,  or  perhaps  preferably  when  crops 
from  seed  have  arrived  at  the  thinning 
stage.  For  Potatoes  and  Artichokes,  it  may 
be  applied  when  they  are  well  above 
ground,  and  before  the  first  hoeing.  Some 
crops  will  bear  much  more  salt  than  the 
quantity  named :  Asparagus  for  instance, 
will  not  suffer  by  any  application  of  two 
tons  per  acre. 

Cabbages  may  have  repeated  applications 
of  salt,  and  so  may  other  members  of  the 
tribe. 

Salt  possesses  still  other  values.  It  is 
destructive  to  slugs,  grubs  in  Turnips,  etc. 
It  also  protects  plants  from  injury  by  cold. 

To  apply  salt  mixed  with  other  substan- 
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ces,  I  believe,  is  the  most  satisfactory 
method.  Gardens  long  enriched  with  stable 
or  farmyard  manure  in  time  become  sick 
or  worn  out.  Lime  dressings  have  been  ad- 
vised, and  are  indeed  very  beneficial,  often 
more  so  than  a  dressing  of  stable  manure. 

While  lime  does  good,  it  is  known  that 
"when  salt  is  mixed  together  with  moist 
earth  and  lime  a  considerable  quantity  of 
carbonate  of 
soda  and  chlor 
ide  of  calcium  is 
produced,  owing 
to  the  salt  being 
partially  decom- 
posed, the  chlor- 
ine of  a  part  of 
the  salt  uniting 
with  the  lime, 
whilst  carbonic 
acid  supplies  its 
place,  forming 
carbonate  of 
soda.  This  hav- 
ing the  properly 
of  combining 
with  silica  and 
rendering  iD  solu- 
able  may  prove 
beneficial  to 
plants  by  supply- 
ing them  with 
that  essential 
article  of  their 
food."  A  bushel 
of  lime,  soot,  and 
salt  mixed  and 
sowTi  broadcast 
over  the  ground 
Intended  for 
Onions  and  Car- 
rots prior  to  put- 
ting in  the  seeds 
is  good  against 
the  maggot  or 
grub  which  in- 
fests these  vege- 
tables, and  is  suf- 
ficiently stimu- 
lating. It  is  also 
an  excellent 
dressing  for 
ground  in  March 
intended  to  be 
planted  with 
every  kind  of 
vegetable  crop. 
It  is  valuable 
both  as  a  manure 
and  as  a  prevent- 
ive and  destroyer 
of  insect  pests. 
All  know  the 
value  of  guano 
as  a  manure.  I 
am  persxiaded, 
however,  that  it 
is  not  so  benefi- 
cial by  itself  as 
when       mixed 

with  salt.  The  quantity  usually  contained 
in  guano  may  be  sufficient  for  cereals,  but 
there  is  evidently  not  enough  of  it  for 
kitchen  garden  crops,  for  I  find  crops  dressed 
with  guano  alone  do  not  produce  so  well  as 
those  dressed  with  one  part  salt  to  two  parts 
guano,  but  it  should  not  be  given  in  dry 
weather,  for  it  scalds  all  the  leaves  upon 
which  it  falls. 

I  am  convinced  that  guano  and  salt  in  the 
proportions  named  will  prove  good  for 
vines,  especially  those  that  have  a  tendency 
to  mildew ;  also  for  the  Peaches,  which 
never  do  so  well  as  near  the  sea,  or  within 
the  sea  or  within  reach  of  its  influence.  It 
will  also  be  good  for  all  plants  subject  to 
mildew.  Salt  and  lime  are  the  most  de- 
structive of  all  to  fungoid  life. 

Ferns  are  speedily  destroyed  by  guano 
and  salt,  but  if  freestone  be  sprinkled  with 


it,  the  stone  in  a  few  days  becomes  quite 
green  from  the  growth  of  Moss ;  hence  it 
may  be  of  value  in  newly  formed  rockwork. 


T.  B.Terry  on  growing  Strawberries. 
Mr.  T.  B.  Terry  a  widely-known  writer 
and  gardener  of  Northern  Ohio,  has  recent- 
ly told  in  a  work  of  144  pages  how  to  grow 
Strawberries.*    The  work    contains   much 


HAVERLAND. 
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excellent  information  as  may  be  gathered 
from  the  specimen  of  matter  and  engrav- 
ings herewith  presented.  Says  Mr  Terry ; 
We  may  safely  say  that  the  total  value  of 
the  crop  from  several  rods  less  than  half  an 
acre  at  wholesale  prices  was  ^287.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  get  the  last  dollar  out  of 
them,  or  the  receipts  might  have  been 
pushed  up  to  $300.  The  exact  yield  in  bush- 
els was  over  100,  or  considerably  over  300 
bushels  per  acre.  We  sold  to  dealers  only, 
or  to  families  who  wanted  a  half-bushel 
drawer.  1  fixed  the  price  of  oiu*  best  selected 
berries  at  $3.30  a  bushel,  and  of  the  small 
ones  for  canning  at  -W,  and  held  it  there 
without  any  regard  to  how  low  others  were 
selling.  Our  town  people  after  the  first  day 
took  all  we  had,  so  that  we  did  not  have  a 

*  *'  How  to  Oiow  strawberries."    A.  I.  Root,  Medina* 
Ohio,  publlsbei*. 


single  quart  of  berries  spoil  after  they  were 
picked. 

Nothing  in  the  world  but  extra  quality 
gave  us  this  good  market  in  this  season  when 
berries  were  so  plentiful.  The  markets  were 
all  glutted  with  common  berries  ;  but  such 
as  ours  were  not  crowded  in  the  least,  and 
never  will  be.  I  went  through  the  market  in 
Cleveland  during  the  best  of  the  season,  and 
through  most 
the  lancy  gro" 
ceries  on  Euclid 
Avenue :  and  in 
all  that  great  city 
there  was  not 
half  a  bushel  of 
berries  that 
would  match 
what  I  was  fur- 
nishing to  our 
grocers. 

Now,  talk  is 
cheap;  but  photo- 
graphs tell  the 
truth.  So  I  drove 
to  the  gallery  and 
bad  some  pic- 
tures taken.  The 
berries  are  exact- 
ly the  same  size 
all  through  the 
drawers  (not 
"topped ''  at  all) 
and  these  draw- 
ers were  no  bet- 
ter than  many 
others  which  our 
dealers  had. 
These  drawers 
that  you  see  an 
engraving  of 
brought  me  $4 
and  retailed  just 
about  as  fast  as 
they  could  be 
handled  out,  at 
1.5  cts.  a  quart, 
when  people 
were  peddling 
common  berries 
at  8  or  10  cts.  I 
give  a  picture  of 
a  drawer  of  these 
common  berries. 
The  doUar-a- 
bushel  man  has 
to  take  just  what 
he  can  get,  and 
has  the  world  to 
compete  with ; 
the  jH-a-bushel 
man  can  set  his 
price,  and  his 
market  will 
never  be  glutted. 
I  drove  to 
Akron  (13  miles) 
with  3  bushels, 
to  see  what  I 
could  do,  not 
dreaming  that  Hudson  would  take  all  we 
had  after  that.  Before  I  got  there  I  met  men 
returning  who  said  I  might  as  well  turn 
around,  as  Akron  never  knew  such  a  glut 
of  berries  before,  and  no  more  could  be  sold 
at  any  price.  But  I  went  on.  I  thought  to 
myself,  "  Here  is  just  the  chance  I  want  to 
prove— whether  or  not  excellence  pays." 
I  drove  up  before  a  grocery,  the  owner  of 
which  I  knew  appreciated  a  good  article. 
I  found  him  at  his  desk,  and  it  was  with 
much  difficulty  that  I  at  last  induced  him 
to  come  out ;  he  was  utterly  sick  and  dis- 
gusted with  berries.  But  he  finally  came. 
I  uncovered  them.  He  bought  them.  I 
went  home.  Before  night  of  that  same  day 
he  wrote  me  to  bring  him  four  bushels  more 
of  these  berries,  ottering  an  advance  of  2li 
cents  a  bushel,  and  $1  if  his  market  should 
recover  any  so  that  he  possibly  could.    But 
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our  home  trade  wanted  them  all,  and  I  did 
not  go  to  Akron  again. 

As  for  cultivation  to  raise  such  fruit,  we 
set  out  the  plants  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
the  ground  was  fit  to  work,  and  let  the  run- 
ners grow  as  soon  as  the  plant  was  able  to 
throw  out  strong  and  thrifty  ones  in  abun- 
dance, which  was  about  the  20th  of  June. 
We  went  over  the  piece  two  or  three  times, 
training  the  runners  a  little,  after  they  got 
well  started,  so  they  would  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible cover  all  the  surface  with  plants.  We 
cut  the  runners  just  near  enough  so  they 
would  not  cross  and  get  mixed.  About 
the  middle  of  October,  we  stretched  lines 
through  between  the  rows ;  and  one  man 
with  shears  cut  runners,  and  another,  with 
a  hoe,  cleaned  out  paths  1(5  inches  wide. 
This  left  two-thirds  of  the  ground  covered 
with  plants.  Next  we  went  through  these 
plants  and  took  out  the  old  ones,  set  in  the 
spring,  all  the  little  weak  ones,  and  enough 
of  the  strong  ones  so  that  what  were  left 
stood  not  less  than  six  inches  apart  on  an 
average. 

I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the 
very  heavy  manuring  practiced  by  some  is 
all  unnecessary  on  good  soil  where  clover  is 
grown  in  rotation  and  the  best  of  tillage  is 
given :  also  that  fresh  manure  plowed  un- 
der is  better  than  rotten  manure  harrowed 
in  on  the  surface.  The  latter  will  be  more 
likely  to  grow  an  excess  of  vines,  on  my 
soil,  with  small  fruit-yield  ;  and  the  former, 
moderate  vines  and  abundant  fruit. 


A  Purslane  Tool. 

ErGESE  WILLET,  ERIE  CO.,  S.  Y. 

In  answer  to  a  recent  inquiry  in  these 
columns  I  enclose  a  rough  draft  of  a  tool  I 
have  built  for  u.se  in  eradicating  Pur.'slane. 
The  one  I  made  is  for  use  in  my  Grape 
nursery  where  the  rows  are  18  to  20  inches 
apart.  Where  rows  are  farther  apart  it 
would  have  to  be  larger. 

This  tool  has  much  the  look  of  a  cultivator 
at  work  with  the  ends  reversed.  In  using  it 
we  let  the  weeds  get  large  enough  to  pull 
nicely  from  ia  the  row,  cultivate  with  a 
common  horse  or  hand  cultivator;  following 
with  the  tool  described,  and  if  the  rows  are 
not  too  long  it  will  clean  them  perfectly.  If 
it  should  be  necessary  to  unload  before 
getting  to  the  end  of  row,  lift  the  tool 
without  stopping  the  horse,  this  leaves  it  in 
a  bunch  when  it  can  be  carried  from  the 
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field  if  desired  though  it  will  nearly  all  die 
in  the  pile. 

For  the  teeth  I  use  roimd  iron  1  ^  or  %  inch, 
have  the  teeth  about  three  inches  apart  and 
one  in  the  centre  behind.  I  cut  the  iron  for 
teeth  about  14  inch.  1 


COMMENTS  BY    READERS. 

A  department  to  which  all  are  incited  to  send  notes 
0/  experience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  journal.  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

Utilizing  Tin  Cans.  I  have  noticed  a  number 
of  the  suggestions  in  Popular  Gardening 
about  using  tiu  fruit  cans  to  pot  Tomatoes  in, 
and  will  illustrate  my  way  of  preparing  them  for 
use;  After  melting  the  cans  apart,  cut  and  bend 
the  comers  as  shown  to  the  left.    Then  close  the 


can  by  hooking  together  and  clasping  the  cor- 
ners, as  shown  to  right.  The  can  is  then  in  shape 
to  hold  dirt  without  spreading  apart.  The  tools 
to  use  are  a  pair  of  old  shears  and  pinchers.  With 
a  little  practice  the  work  can  be  done  quite  rap- 
idly, but  the  thrifty  gardener  should  do  this  part 
during  winter.  To  remove  the  plant  simply 
bend  back  the  clasp  with  a  knife  and  open  the 
can.  After  setting  out  the  Tomatoes  you  will 
find  these  tin  foils  useful  to  put  around  Melon 
hills,  etc.,  to  keep  off  cut  worms.  By  careful 
usage  they  will  lust  several  years.— S.  H.  Tyler, 
Oakland  Co.,  Mich. 

Grafting  HirKORiES.  I  have  succeeded  by 
the  method  known  as  crown  grafting,  setting 
dormant  cions  just  as  the  leaves  were  expanding 
on  the  twigs.— C.  K.  Meyer,  Tagewell  Co.,  III. 

Bagging  Plums  is  a  success.  Several  clusters 
of  European  and  native  varieties  that  I  bagged 
when  of  the  size  of  large  Peas,  ripened  to  per- 
fection, while  those  not  so  treated  all  rotted.- 
C.  K.  Meyer,  III. 

Japan  Wild  Olive.  I  wish  to  endorse  all  that 
Mr.  Wm.  Falconer  says  in  regard  to  the  beauty  of 
the  shrub,  and  even  the  excellence  of  the  fruit 
for  some  culinary  uses.  But  the  remark  ''  per- 
fectly hardy  "  should  be  modified.  Our  summers 
that  ripen  Corn  and  the  Grapes  so  perfectly,  suit 
this  plant  perfectly,  but  our  hard  winters  kill  it 
back  to  the  snow  line,  or  below  it  if  there  is  no 
snow.  In  hardiness  it  is  not  much  superior  to 
the  common  Peach. — J.  L.  Budd,  Aincti  Co.,  Ia. 

The  Scilla  (page  9).  The  Hardy  Scillas  or 
Wild  Hyacinths  on  my  lawn  always  attract  at- 
tention in  the  spring  I  remember  them  in  my 
grandmother's  garden.  The  larger  sorts  throw 
up  very  pretty  flower  stems.  The  Scillas  are 
for  the  most  part  hardy  early-flowering  bulbs 
with  flowers  of  a  blue,  pink  or  whitish  hue.  As 
thespikes  are  but  a  few  inches  high,  one  gets  the 
best  show  from  Scillas  when  planted  in  a  bed  by 
themselves.  I  have  had  excellent  results  by 
planting  in  (Jctober  in  light,  rich  soil.  Most 
kinds  are  hardy,  yet  like  all  bulbs  they  succeed 
better  if  protected  during  the  winter  with  leaves 
or  manure.  My  favorite  sorts  are  the  S.  hy  acinth- 
oides.  one  of  the  tallest  of  the  species,  of  a  soft 
subdued  blue;  S.  Sibirica,  quite  hardy  and  a 
much  smaller  variety,  flowers  intense  blue;  S. 
amcena,  also  deep  blue,  later  than  the  preceding; 
S.  Peruviana,  a  blue  species,  of  which  there  is  a 
white  variety,  not  quite  hardy  but  welt  suited  to 
pot  culture.  I  leave  my  Scillas  undisturbed  for 
five  years,  then  take  up,  divide  the  clumps  and 
replant.— f7ias.  Meyers,  Cole  Co.,  III. 

The  Dwarf  Juneberry  (page  3).  I  have 
grown  a  Dwarf  Amelancheir  tor  many  years  and 
prize  it  highly.  Its  productiveness  has  always 
been  a  surprise  to  me.  During  the  fruiting 
period  the  bush  is  one  mass  of  berries,  and  these 
when  ripe  are  nearly  the  size  of  small  Cherries. 
The  large  size  attained  by  mine  may  be  due  to 
the  tact  that  the  patch  is  on  new  land. 
Its  season  of  ripening  lasts  several 
weeks.  The  bush  has  a  fine  appear- 
ance when  properly  caied  for,  and 
may  be  grown  either  as  a  small  tree 
with  a  single  stem  or  in  clumps  and 
stools.  My  bushes  have  never  been 
troubled  with  insects  or  anj'  disease. 
It  has  one  feature  which  makes  it 
especially  desirable  for  small  gardens, 
namely,  that  it  does  not  throw  up 
suckers  and  spread.  The  only  defect 
I  find  is  the  fruit  is  so  palatable,  that 
birds  leave  Rasptierries  and  Cherries 
for  the  Juneberries  as  soon  as  they 
begin  to  ripen.  Perhaps  this  could  be 
utilized  where  the  birds  are  very  de- 
structive to  other  small  fruits,  bj' 
planting  Juneberries  and  thus  save  the  others. 
—TV.  A.  Ruse,  Knox  Co.,  Ohio. 

HoT-HOtJSE  Vegetables  for  Profit.  In  ( )c- 
tober  issue  the  article  "Tomatoes  for  Profit  in 
California,"  impressed  me  that  at  present  there 
is  a  great  tendency  among  farmers  to  erect 
greenhouses  under  the  impression  that  little  if 
any  experience  is  necessary  for  success.  This  is 
a  great  error,  and  I  think  such  articles  as  the  one 
referred  to  is  apt  to  lead  people  headlong  to  fail- 
ure. The  writer  speaks  of  Tomatoes  as  probably 
bringing  81.00  per  pound  in  New  York  and 
Chicago  markets.  I  know  nothing  about  Chicago 
markets,  but  this  is  a  figure  seldom  reached  in 
New  York.  Last  season  a  greenhouse  of  Tomatoes 
coming  in  bearing  February  26th,  and  having 
very  fine  specimens,  retailed  tor  GO  cents  per 
pound.  February  is  late  for  New  York  City, 
owing  to  the  southern  Tomatoes  arriving  thus 


early.  Had  my  crop  been  earlier  I  could  have 
realized  more.  To  the  inexperienced  who  intend 
building  greenhouses  for  forcing,  I  say  beware! 
Tomatoes  are  posted  desperately  with  red  spider 
on  account  of  the  high  heat  to  be  maintained— 
SO"  F.  bright  days  and  no  less  than  60°  F.  at  night. 
Tobacco  worms  which  are  easily  overcome,  also 
bother  them.  There  is  one  other  obstacle,  and 
that  is  mildew.  In  all  my  visits  to  greenhouses, 
managed  by  professionals.  I  have  found  only  one 
exception  to  mildew.  Benches  that  are  made 
of  slatting  is  the  best  preventive.    A  bench  that 
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is  solid  and  tight  retards  a  free  circulation  of  air 
under  the  leaves,  and  this  induces  mildew.  I 
have  one  solid  bench  and  one  made  of  slats,  and 
the  plants  on  solid  bench  are  mildewed  while  the 
others  are  free.  Do  not  attempt  forcing  Toma- 
toes unless  you  have  a  properly  constructed 
house,  light  and  ventilation  being  essential  to 
success.  If  you  think  of  forcing  Tomatoes  re- 
member that  you  probably  will  not  meet  with 
much  success  the  first,  or  perhaps  the  second 
season.  If  you  are  going  into  the  business  inex- 
perienced to  make  a  living,  you  had  better  let 
the  job  out  to  some  other  fellow  the  first  season. 
If  you  have  plenty  of  money,  so  that  you  can 
afford  to  give  one  or  two  yearsattention  and  work 
to  this  branch  of  business,  and  are  a  person  of 
indomitable  courage,  and  have  a  knowledge  of 
plant  life  complete  with  good  judgment,  you 
will  ultimately  succeed,  and  that  handsomely 
too.— One  who  luis  succeeded  at  last. 

Spraying  Plu.m  Trees.  Your  recent  article 
on  "Spraying  Plum  Trees"  deeply  interested 
me,  and  I  will  give  my  experience  in  that  line: 
I  used  four  ounces  of  Paris  green  to  .50  gallons  of 
water.  I  sprayed  the  Plums  eight  times,  and  it 
proved  a  success  an  three  different  trees.  On 
two  trees  which  had  never  borne  any  fruit,  they 
were  literally  loaded.  We  had  to  prop  up  all  of 
the  limbs,  and  even  then  many  broke  below  the 
braces.  One  person  gave  me  one-half  for  saving 
his  Plums.  I  got  2^^  bushels  for  my  share 
and  sold  them  for  $4.00  per  bushel;  so  I  was 
pretty  well  paid  for  my  trouble.  Man.v  thanks 
for  the  information  Last  year  I  jarred  the  trees 
with  a  mallet,  and  sold  $10  worth  of  Plums  from 
two  trees,  besides  what  the  family  used.  I  think 
it  pays  well  to  raise  Plums  if  they  are  sprayed.- 
Herbert  Munson. 

The  Plume  Poppy.  The  Bocconia  cordata  re- 
ferred to  in  the  (Ictober  issue,  and  having  tall 
stems  hidden  by  deeply  lobed,  gloucous  leaves, 
and  ending  in  cluster*  of  creamy-white  flowers, 
which  fade  into  a  unique  rich  brown,  is  one  of 
my  favorites.  When  one  sees  this  valuable  plant 
it  is  generally  in  the  back  of  some  border,  where 
it  likely  has  been  in  a  half-starved  condition  for 
years.  But  such  plants  will  not  compare  with 
those  planted  on  fresh,  rich  soil,  for  in  the  latter 
a  growth  of  nine  feet  may  easily  be  reached, 
and  with  some  of  the  terminal  panicles  of  bloom 
nearly  a  yard  long,  besides  laterals.  Add  to  the 
fine  creamy  flowers  the  picturesque  foliage  and 
you  have  a  hardy  plant  of  so  striking  an  appear- 
ance as  to  fit  admirably  into  most  any  collection. 
--<Mrs.  C.  W.  Chapin,  Kings  Co.,  N.  T. 

Keeping  Cabbages  (page  15).  I  have  had  the 
best  results  in  keeping  Cabbages  by  burying 
them  heads  down  under  six  inches  of  earth,  and 
then  afterwards  throwing  over  them  a  foot  of 
sea  weed,  although  straw  or  leaves  would  answer 
as  well.  I  select  a  gravelly  hillside— any  slightly 
elevated  spot  where  water  does  not  collect  will 
do— and  with  a  spade  dig  a  furrow  long  enongh 
to  hold  twenty  Cabbages.  The  soil  from  a 
second  opening  is  thrown  upon  the  first  row  of 
Cabbages.  This  trench  is  than  flUed  with  giound 
of  a  third  opening,  and  so  on.  When  steady 
freezing  sets  in  I  cover  with  the  seaweed.  The 
advantage  of  preserving  Cabbages  thus,  aside 
from  their  reraaininginexcellent  condition  until 
spring,  is  that  they  can  be  so  readilj'  reached 
during  the  winter  by  simply  removing  a 
portion  of  the  seaweed  and  earth.— Jarnc*  W. 
Crossicell,  Middlesex,  Co.,  Conn. 
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A  Convenient  Cold  Greenhouse. 

M.  L.  RAINES,  BRISTOL  CO..  R.  I. 

I  term  my  small  greenhouse  "cold,"  for 
the  reason  that  it  has  no  direct  heating  ap- 
paratus as  such.  And  yet  by  the  use  o£  two 
oil  lamps  in  the  coldest  nights  I  have  never 
had  a  degree  ot  frost  in  it.  In  this  house, 
which  opens  otf  from  my  back  parlor,  as 
shown  in  Fig.  1,  [opposite]  I  grow  an  abund- 
ance of  fine  Carnations,  Geraniums,  Cal- 
las.  Lilies,  Hyacinths.  Cyclamens  and  other 
plants  which  thrive  in  a  temperature  rang- 
ing from  40  to  50  degrees  at  night. 

By  reference  to  Fig.  :i,  [page  53]  it  will  be 
seen  how  the  apartment  is  kept  warm.  My 
home  is  heated  by  a  hot  air  furnace,  situated 
in  the  basement  beneath  the  back  parlor. 
In  the  engraving  a  is  the  back  parlor,  b  the 
greenhouse,  5}4  feet  wide  by  13  feet  long 
inside,  c  basement  with  furnace  d;  the  pipe 
e  leads  to  the  chimney  (';  /  shows  one  of  two 
doors  that  open  from  the  furnace  room  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  greenhouse,  and  which 
doors  are  kept  open  much  of  the  time  in 
cold  weather;  (j  stairway  leading  from  the 
basement  to  the  floor  h  of  greenhouse;  i 
chimney  of  the  house.  The  furnace  room 
Is  always  warm  in  winter,  while  the  chimney 
above  gives  off  considerable  heat;  together 
with  having  the  doors  /  open,  at  times, 
enough  heat  is  conveyed  into  the  plant 
room  to  suit  the  inmates. 

The  location  of  the  greenhouse  is  most 
favorable  for  maintaining  heat  without 
special  outlay,  as  it  is  on  the  east  side  of  the 
house,  our  prevailing  winds  being  from  the 
west.  There  is  also  a  wing  extending  from 
the  main  part  of  the  house  to  the  east  on  the 
north  side  of  the  greenhouse,  thus  cutting 
off  the  cold  from  that  direction. 

What  is  so  satisfactory  in  this  arrange- 
ment is  that  I  have  a  lovely  plant  apartment 
which  cost  but  little  money,  connected  with 
my  parlor  by  a  door  having  glass  in  it, 
and  owing  to  the  conditions  I  have  taken 
advantage  of  for  securing  heat,  it  is  kept 
properly  warm  for  plant  life  without  any 
material  expense.  The  heat  which  finds  its 
way  to  the  plants  would  for  the  most  part 
be  lost  but  for  this  arrangement.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  we  lay  some  more  coal  on  the 
furnace  during  cold  weather,  knowing  that 
the  plants  are  there,  but  this  cannot  amount 
to  more  than  a  ton  extra  during  the  winter. 
What  is  that  in  return  for  the  beauty,  fra- 
grance and  delight  obtained  from  the  plants 
during  the  winter  months? 

In  the  summer  the  doors  from  the  base- 
ment into  the  greenhouse  are  kept  closed, 
and  all  the  glass  is  shaded  with  muslin.  By 
having  the  ventilators  wide  open,  and 
sprinkling  the  floor  and  benches  several 
times  daily,  the  apartment  is  an  agreeable 
place  even  at  this  season,  and  especially  as 
it  is  kept  pretty  well  filled  all  summer  with 
plants  in  large  pots  and  hanging  baskets. 
In  one  end  of  the  greenhouse  we  propagate 
Geraniums  and  Coleus  (buying  some  plants 
of  the  florist  in  February),  and  other  bedding 
plants  enough  to  fill  several  summer  flower 
beds.  A  hot-bed  that  is  started  in  March  is 
of  much  use  in  bringing  these  on,  as  well  as 
in  starting  flower  seeds,  Canna  and  Dahlia 
bulbs,  etc. 

Parks  for  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Until  recently  the  city  of  Rochester  had 
taken  no  steps  to  place  herself  in  the  rank 
of  cities  that  possess  adequate  public  parks. 
The  extent  ot  her  public  grounds  heretofore 
has  been  comprised  in  a  tew  town  squares, 
scattered  over  her  area.  Now  however, 
owing  to  the  advances  made  by  some  of 
her  prominent  citizens  seconded  by  the 
enterprise  of  many  others,  there  is  every 
likelihood  of  this  fair  city  soon  po-ssessing  a 
park  system  in  keeping  with  her  progress 
in  other  respects. 


The  New  York  Legislature  recently  en- 
acted a  bill  authorizing  commissioners  to 
take  five  hundred  acres  of  land  in  Rochester 
for  Park  purposes.  This  has  been  done  and 
much  work,  such  as  grading,  road-making 
and  planting  of  trees  is  well  under  way. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  learn  that  the  honorable 
nursery  firm  of  EUwanger  &  Barry  of 
Rochester   were  the  prime  movers  in  this 


THE  RING-LEAVED  WILLOW.    As  gltetched  from 
Llff.    See  page  45 

good  work.  Their  first  step  in  instituting 
the  pro.iect  was  the  substantial  one,  made 
some  years  ago  by  the  giving  of  twenty 
acres  of  land  to  the  city,  on  condition  that 
it  would  be  improved  for  Park  purposes. 
This  requirement  is  now  being  followed  out 
and  bids  soon  to  make  it  a  delightful  and 
refreshing  spot.  The  grounds  are  an  ideal 
location  for  a  park.  They  are  only  two 
miles  from  the  centre  of  the  city  and  beauti- 
fully situated  on  an  elevation  over-looking 
the  town,  the  pleasant  Genesee  Valley,  and 
in  the  distance,  Lake  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  this  generous  gift,  Messrs. 
EUwanger  &  Barry  have  built  on  the  land 
given,  a  handsome  and  commodious  pavil- 
iion  intended  to  be  a  memorial.  On  Sept. 
39,  a  large  number  ot  people  gathered  and 
witnessed  the  formal  donation  of  this  build- 
ing to  the  city  of  Rochester  forever. 


This  meeting  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  Mr  Geo.  EUwanger,  the  surviving  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  named,  and  who  had  kindly 
prepared  an  address  relating  to  the  gift  and 
the  improvements,  which  was  read  on  this 
occasion.  In  this  paper  feeling  references 
were  made  to  the.beauty  of  the  commanding 
elevation  embraced  in  the  park,  and  which 
the  writer  said  he  had  rarely  failed  to  visit 
and  admire  daily  for  nearly  forty  years. 
Mr.  EUwanger  had  often  asked  himself  the 
question:  where  have  nature  and  art — God's 
handiwork  and  the  skill  of  man — combined 
so  many  elements  of  beauty  ? 

He  could  frankly  say  that,  though  he  had 
traveled  in  many  countries,  and  had  seen 
many  of  the  fairest  landscapes  of  other 
lands,  he  had  always  returned  to  this 
elevation  and  found  it  to  his  mind  stiU  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  spots  of  earth.  In  the 
later  part  of  life  he  had  come  here  to  refresh 
himself  after  mental  or  physical  fatigue,  and 
found  that  though  he  had  looked  upon  it  so 
many  times,  it  always  charmed  the  eye  and 
rested  the  mind.  Believing  that  the  attract- 
tions  of  Nature  develop  the  best  feelings  of 
every  one,  Mr.  Barry,  and  the  writer  had 
desired  that  this  good  city  of  Rochester, 
should  possess  forever  this  Epot,  at  once  so 
health-giving  and  so  beautiful.  They, 
therefore,  for  some  time  past  had  intended 
to  give  this  beautiful  elevation  to  their 
fellow-citizens. 

Mr.  EUwanger  thought  that  now  since  his 
associate  has  passed  away,  it  was  fitting 
that  this  pavilion,  erected  in  the  semi-cen- 
tennial anniversary  of  their  partnership, 
planned  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Barry's  excel- 
lent judgment,  should  be  considered  a 
joint  memorial  to  him  and  to  those  of  us 
who  must  soon  follow  him. 

For  possessing  these  grounds  and  deep 
ravines,  much  credit  is  due  to  those  who 
first  worked  to  provide  this  rapidily-grow- 
ing  city  with  breathing  places  at  once  ac- 
cessible and  suitable. 

Park  Commissioner  Elliott  was  compli- 
mented for  his  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  this  locality  tor  park  pur- 
poses, and  his  untiring  efforts  to  have  it 
properly  improved.  He  was  among  the 
first  of  those  who  secured  the  action  that 
has  made  this  the  central  point  of  the  park 
system  of  the  city  of  Rochester.  He  had  at 
once  recognized  the  combined  attractions 
at  this  point — pure  air,  extended  views  of 
unsurpassed  natural  scenery,  a  fountain 
throwing  a  jet  of  water  high  in  air,  and  a 
broad  sweep  of  meadow-lands  sloping  away 
from  it  to  the  distant  southern  hiUs. 

In  closing,  Mr.  EUwanger  said  that  this 
would  soon  be  the  most  accessible  place, 
■within  reasonable  distance,  to  breath  the 
fresh  country  air  in  hot  summer  days,  and 
to  obtain  a  sight  of  the  unrivaled  scenery 
that  surrounds  the  City  of  Flowers. 


Shrubs  and  Trees  for  Town  Culture. 

CHARLES   WAYLASD,  ERIE  CO.,  PA. 

It  is  well  known  that  not  all  kinds  of 
woody  growths  succeed  in  the  close  and 
more  or  less  smoky  and  impure  air  of  towns. 
Evergreens  of  the  conifer  division,  for  ex- 
ample, are  seldom  seen  in  good  condition  in 
the  city,  and  there  are  many  others.  Hav- 
ing had  considerable  experience  in  testing 
the  suitability  of  various  growths  in  a  rather 
close  town  garden,  I  take  pleasure  in  com- 
menting upon  some  of  the  best  kinds  that 
have  come  under  my  observation. 

The  .Japan  Euouymus,  although  not  hardy 
in  the  north,  is  so  easily  grown  as  a  tub 
plant  and  is  so  handsome  that  it  deserves  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list.  It  is  an  ever- 
green, and  wiU  grow,  and  with  little  care 
even  flourish  in  any  situation.  The  dark 
glossy  loliage  of  the  plain-leaved  kinds  and 
the  bright  markings  of  the  variegated  varie- 
ties are  almost  equally  effective,  though  the 
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latter  are,  perhaps,  a  little  more  delicate,  or 
rather  lese  vigorous,  than  the  former.  There 
are  several  varieties,  all  of  which  are  almost 
equally  desirable;  there  being  both  broad 
and  narrow  leaved  sorts  of  the  plain  section, 
and  of  the  variegated,  gold  and  silver-edged, 
and  one  that  is  described  as  tricolor. 

These  will  all  grow  in  any  soil  that  is 
worth  the  name,  and  in  either  sun  or  shade. 
To  do  well,  their  boxes  should  be  fairly 
drained,  the  shrubs  supplied  with  plenty  of. 
water  in  dry,  hot  weather,  and,  when  they 
become  established,  a  dressing  of  rotten 
manure  applied,  as  they  are  rather  exhaust- 
ing to  the  soil.  No  plants  grow  better  in 
pots  or  boxes,  in  which  state  they  are  very 
useful  lor  window  decoration  in  winter,  but 
otherwise  they  may  be  wintered  with  the 
greatest  ease  in  a  cool,  light  celler  or  a  pit. 

The  Aucuba  japoniea  is  another  tub 
plant  too  seldom  seen  in  town  gardens. 
Almost  precisely  the  same  remarks  on 
cultivation  given  for  the  Euonymus  apply 
equally  well  to  the  Aucuba:  there  is  also  a 
variegated  form  of  it,  which  is  very  eflfective. 
This  and  the  foregoing  can  be  obtained  at 
the  green-houses  usually. 

Among  shrubs  that  are  not  evergreen  the 
Common  Flowering  Currants  (i?iiic.s)  which 
attain  a  height  of  four  or  five  feet  are  well 
suited  to  town  culture.  They  bear  a  pro- 
fusion of  blooms  early  in  spring,  and  the 
growth  is  very  free  and  robust.  A  sunny 
situation  and  loamy  soil  are  most  suitable, 
but  rich  soil  or  manure  is  not  needed.  Ribes 
sanguineum  and  speciosum  are  both  good 
forms. 

Lilacs  of  different  kinds  may  be  taken 
next.  Healthy  plants  that  have  been  grown 
hard,  and  on  not  too  rich  a  soil,  if  well 
planted,  are  sure  to  do  well  almost  any- 
where, though  if  the  locality  is  very  shady 
or  otherwise  bad,  much  bloom  must  not  be 
expected.  The  Persian  Lilac  is  usually 
much  more  free-flowering  than  the  common 
kinds,  as  well  as  more  dwarf  in  habit, 
though  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  get  es- 
tablished. A  sunny  position  is  preferable, 
but  these  will  grow  well  in  partial  shade. 

The  various  members  of  the  Rhus  genus 
are  capital  town  shrubs.  The  common 
Sumach  (Rhua  ijlabra),  as  well  as  its  still 
more  beautiful  congenor,  R.  glabra  lacin- 


{Rhits  rotimin)  is  an  old  favorite  which  is 
prized  for  its  handsome  appearance  at  mid- 
summer and  later,  when  it  is  covered  with 
its  large  cloud-like,  masses  of  "fringe."  Any 
good  loamy  soil  and  a  warm,  sunny  position 
suit  these  well. 

The  Tree  of  the  Gods  {ARdntus  (iliiudu- 
liisii)  may  be  taken  as  a  companion  to  the 


These  include  the  Flowering  Almond, 
Cherry  (double),  Catalpa,  Paulownia,  etc. 
On  the  borders  or  outskirts  of  cities,  or 
wherever  the  air  is  comparatively  pure  and 
fresh,  many  other  trees  and  shrubs  may 
be  added  to  the  foregoing  list. 

Frequent  syringing,    by  some  means  or 
other,  is  very  important  for  the  well-being 


Dr.  WendUind's  Solamim,  Flowers  soft  slaty  purple,  chaiigino  (o  ijolc  rosy-shaded  purple. 


Ftg.\     A 


Convenient  Qreenhouse  as  seen  from  the 
Living  Rnom. 


iata,  are  both  desirable  shrubs  or  small  trees. 
A  strong  plant,  carefully  put  out,  is  sure  to 
do  well,  and  the  beautiful  foliage,  even  of 
the  commoner  variety,  renders  it  an  orna- 
ment in  any  garden.  The  cut-leaved  form 
is  still  more  desirable,  and  a  well-grown 
specimen  yields  to  no  plant  that  grows  for 
beauty.    The  Purple  Fringe  or  Smoke  Tree 


above,  which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  ap- 
pearance and  the  treatment  required. 

Forsythia  viridissima  and  suspensa  are 
both  very  desirable  free-flowering  subjects, 
which  will  do  fairly  well  in  most  places  if 
carefully  planted  in  proper  soil  and  a  warm 
situation. 

A  plant  that  has  given  me  great  satisfac- 
tion growing  on  the  north  side  of  the  house 
is  the  Purple  Bramble  (Riibus  0(7ocotu.s), 
also  known  as  the  Flowering  Raspberry.  It 
grows  wild  in  many  places  in  this  country, 
and  whether  here  or  in  the  garden,  forms  a 
clump  of  vigorous  canes  which  produce 
showy,  fragrant  flowers  of  a  rich  purple 
color  for  a  long  time  in  summer. 

Wherever  the  Rhododendrons  suc- 
ceed, the  robust  growing  sorts  will 
be  found  splendid  things  if  well  plant- 
ed in  proper  soil,  in  not  too  confined  a 
space,  and  properly  cared  tor  and  kept 
clean  afterwards.  The  way  to  obtain 
good  results  is  to  plant  with  great  care, 
in  a  well-drained  position  and  good 
peat  soil,  sturdy  well-grown  plants  of 
vigorous  and  robust  sorts. 

The  soil  naust,  of  course,  be  made 
very  firm  around  the  roots,  abundance 
of  water  must  be  given  in  the  growing 
season,  and  when  the  plants  become 
established — that  is,  the  roots  obtain  a 
good  hold  of  the  fresh  soil — pretty  fre- 
quent doses  of  good  manure  water  may 
be  given  with  advantage  in  any 
weather,  when  the  plants  are  in  full 
growth.  But  the  most  important  point 
is  to  keep  the  plants  clean  by  the 
almost  constant  use  (except  in  wet 
weather) of  the  hose  or  garden  engine; 
do  not  spare  the  water,  but  give  it  to 
them  from  all  sides,  and  as  forcibly  as 
they  will  bear  without  injuring  foliage. 
A  number  of  species  and  varieties 
of  the  Dogwood,  both  with  plain  and 
variegated  foliage,  thrive  very  well  in  close 
quarters.  The  beautiful  variegated-leaved 
Cornelian  Cherry  of  this  class  is  all  the  finer 
if  grown  in  a  little  shade. 

In  adddition  to  the  above  there  are  sev- 
eral subjects  which  are  really  trees,  but  in 
a  small  state  may  be.successfuUy  employed 
for   the  decoration    of   the    town    garden. 


of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  close  town 
quarters,  more  particularly  in  the  case  of 
those  with  large  or  glossy  leaves. 

A  New  Ornamental  Solanum. 

That  very  extensive  genus  Solanum, 
which  gives  us  the  Potato,  Tomato,  Egg 
Plant,  etc.,  contains  but  few  species  of 
value  for  ornamental  purposes.  Among 
the  latter  the  Solamum  jasiminoides  a  de- 
sirable greenhouse  climber  from  South 
America  and  Solanum  Dulcamara  a  hardy 
species  of  the  north,  rarely  cultivated,  are 
the  better  known. 

It  is  a  pleasure  therefore  to  note  a  new 
ornamental  Solanum,  Wendlandi,  which 
was  received  at  Kew,  England,  from  Costa 
Rica  in  188:2,  and  of  which  our  English  con- 
temporaries speak  in  the  highest  terms. 
According  to  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (from 
which  we  have  re-engraved  the  annexed 
illustration)  the  plant  is  a  vigorous  climber 
which  in  its  native  home  clambers  over 
trees.  This  habit  it  has  retained  at  Kew 
where  it  spreads  freely  in  festoons  from 
rafter  to  rafter  in  the  cool  Water  I^ily  house, 
presenting  delightful  garlands  of  green 
leaves  and  purple  flowers,  and  proclaiming 
its  fitness  for  universal  cultivation,  as  a 
first-class  greenhouse  climber. 

The  writer  further  says  without  fear  of 
question,  that  in  the  past  season  at  Kew  it 
has  delighted  all  beholders.  It  flowered 
continuously  from  June  to  October  and  the 
effect  it  produced  was  both  distinct  and 
gratifying.  Our  figure  shows  the  flower 
and  leaves  faithfully,  but  slightly  reduced. 

The  plant  is  entirely  glabrous,  with  green 
stem  and  branches  armed  with  a  few  short 
prickles  ;  the  leaves  variable,  the  uppermost 
three  lobed,  all  bright  green  with  yellowish 
midrib  and  veins.  The  flowers  are  in  ter- 
minal cymes,  the  corolla  at  first  a  beautiful 
soft,  slaty  purple,  which  changes  to  delicate 
pale  rosy  purple,  shading  to  soft  grey;  the 
anthers  yellow.  The  fruit  is  described  in 
the  Botanical  Magazine,  as  globose,  but  the 
Kew  plants  have  not  as  yet  produced  fruits. 
In  a  further  stage  of  development  the  older 
plants  may  prove  fruitful,  and  a  new  attrac- 
tion may  be  hoped  for,  the  fruits  of  Sola- 
nums  are  not  unseUiom  gaily  colored. 
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The  Apple  is  King. 

I  sing  not  the  fruitage  of  old  Yucatan. 

The  Citrus  of  Spain,  or  the  Plums  of  Japan; 

The  Florida  Orange  may  grow  in  the  South, 

The  Peach  of  New  Jersey  may  melt  In  your  mouth; 

The  broail-breasted  (Quince  has  a  heavenly  smell. 

And  I  love  California  Apricots  well; 

Bananas  of  Nassau  and  Malaga  Grapes, 

In  clustering  richness  and  lavishing  shapes,— 

They're  beautiful  all.  but  bepralse  them  who  will, 

A  ruddy  old  monarch  outranks  them  all  stUl; 

A  fruit  universal,  coeval  with  man: 

'Tis  the  blessed  old  Apple;  gainsay  it  who  can. 

—Good  Bousekeeping. 


Barberries. 

In  scarlet  clusters  o'er  the  gray-stone-wall 
The  Barberries  lean  In  the  thin  gray  air; 
Just  when  the  fields  and  garden-plots  are  bare. 
And  ere  the  green  leaf  takes  the  tint  of  fall. 
They  come  to  make  the  eye  a  festival! 
Along  the  road,  for  miles,  their  torches  flare 
Ah,  If  .vour  deep-sea  coral  were  but  rare 
(The  Damask  Rose  might  envy  it  withal,) 
What  bards  had  sung  the  praises  long  ago. 
Called  you  fine  names  in  honey- worded  books— 
The  Rosy  tramps  of  turupilie  and  of  lane 
September's  blushes,  Ceres'  red  lips  aglow. 
Little  Red-Rlding-hoods,  for  your  sweet  looks!— 
But  your  pleblan  beauty  Is  in  vain. 

—Thomas  B.  Aldrich. 


Chrysanthemum. 

When  nuts  are  dropping  from  the  trees,  and  Corn  is 

gathering  in. 
When  purple  Grapes  are  on  the  vine  and  Apples  in  the 

bin. 
When  far  across  the  level  fields  and  is  borne  the  crow's 

harsh  call. 
Then  in  the  garden  lifts  its  head  this  bravest  flower 

of  all- 
Ohl  bright  and  strong  and  undismayed,  this  brightest 

flower  of  all. 


Now  for  the  subscription  crop. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  fight  plant  lice. 

Write  for  your  favorite  garden  Jouvnal. 

If  there  is  a  gloomy  season  in  the  plant  house 
it  is  now. 

Is  there  no  remedy  for  damping  off  of  Chrys- 
anthemums y 

When  you  make  those  evening  calls  why  not 
mention  this  journal. 

The  flowers  of  the  Eulalias  add  much  to 
autumn  garden  beauty. 

We  are  stron?  advocates  of  protection— for  all 
delicate  plants  and  shrubs. 

Eemember  one  thing.  Ferns  will  not  stand 
with  impunity,  dryness  at  the  root. 

A  good  many  Gladiolus  bulbs  are  in.iured  by 
storing  them  where  it  is  damp,  thus  inviting 
unseasonable  growth. 

Potting  sunshine  for  winter  is  how  the  Boston 
Transcript,  with  as  much  truth  as  poetry,  speaks 
of  potting  Hyacinths. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  kinds  and  varieties  of 
hardy  plants  were  ordered  and  set  out  in  our 
grounds  during  October. 

Popular  Gardening  maintains  that  the  presence 
of  even  u  single  tine  tree  or  shrub  adds  dignity 
to  the  house  and  dollars  to  its  value. 

How  to  extend  good  gardeningy  Invite  some 
friend  to  become  a  subscriber  to  a  good  garden- 
ing journal  ne.xt  year.    You  know  its  name. 

The  Land  of  Gardens.  England,  Scotland  and 
Wales  have  44r),(X).5  gardens  of  less  than  an  acre, 
being  nearly  double  the  number  of  the  same  size 
17  years  ago. 

Nineteen  named  varieties  of  Cocanuts  have 
been  introduced  from  the  Phillipiue  Islands  by 
the  Bureau  of  Pomology.  They  have  been 
planted  at  Lake  Worth,  Florida. 

Have  you  tried  Salt?  It  might  be  interesting 
to  learn  how  large  a  proportion  of  those  who 
delight  in  Melons,  Uananas  and  nuts,  have  been 
converted  to  the  idea  that  salt  is  more  palatable 
than  sugar  as  a  relish  with  these. 


By  putting  in  cuttings  of  Begonia  Hex  and 
other  Begonias  now  in  the  greenhouse,  very  fine 
plants  can  be  grown  by  ne.\t  April. 

The  Experiment  Station  people  sometimes  for- 
get that  we  are  after  new  truths  in  horticulture 
and  agriculture,  not  after  literature.  Solid  in- 
formation on  a  smaller  number  of  printed  pages, 
is  what  we  would  often  like  to  see. 

When  Will  They  Learn  Wisdoml  It's  the 
person  who  can't  afford  to  spend  a  dollar  for  a 
live  gardening  journal  that  contributes  so  liber- 
ally to  support  the  fraudulent  tree  agents.  Our 
readers  distinguish  between  the  bad  and  the  good. 
Grape  rot  has  been  moving  on  doing  much 
damage  in  parts  of  the  country  where  not  known 
before.  A  brighter  side  is  that  some  of  the  earlier 
enemies,  such  as  Rose  beetle.  Potato  bug.  Pear 
blight.  Cabbage  worm,  etc.,  are  losing  their 
hold  in  many  localities. 

We  Thank  Ton.  This  to  the  thousands  of 
readers  who  send  words  of  high  praise  for  Popn- 
L.iR  Gardening  every  year.  Did  we  make  a 
practice  of  printing  these,  it  would  fill  columns 
of  space  each  issue.  Of  course  space  in  this 
journal  is  much  too  valuable  for  even  so  pleasent 
a  task. 

Flowrs  by  the  acre,  is  the  report  of  a  visitor 
at  Mr.  Burpee's  Fordhook  farm  near  Philadel- 
phia. There  were  plats  of  t)2  varieties  of  Aster, 
66  of  Balsam,  22  of  Dianthus,  20  of  Godetia,  36  of 
Ipomea,  20  of  Lobelia,  74  of  Pans.v,  M  of  Phlox, 
24  of  Poppy,  57  of  Sweet  Peas,  14  of  Verbenas,  25 
of  Zinnias,  besides  many  others. 

A  Big  Dollar's  Worth.  The  simple  fact  stands 
that  no  other  dollar  journal  in  the  worUJ  prints 
so  many  costly  engravings  in  a  year  as  does  the 
present  one.  The  full  index  might  also  be  men- 
tioned. Will  you  introduce  such  a  "dollar's 
worth  "  to  your  friends?  With  the  small  profits 
that  ensue,  we  need  many  more  subscribers. 

The  Tulio-tree,  with  its  peculiar  fiddle-shaped 
leaves  and  beautiful  fiowers,  makes  a  noble  orna- 
ment as  it  reaches  some  size.  It  should  be  trans- 
planted when  small.  By  the  way,  have  you 
noticed  that  the  leaves,  unlike  those  of  all  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  are  not  pointed  at  the  ex- 
tremity, but  truncate,  that  is,  as  if  cut  squarely 
off.~C.  C.  Gay,  Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H. 

For  a  hcdee  in  a  wind-exposed  location  a  mix- 
ture of  Myrobolan  Plum  and  Privet,  two  of  the 
former  to  one  of  the  latter  is  recommended.  It 
is  said  to  make  a  hedge  sufficiently  strong  to  re- 
sist cattle  in  a  short  time.  If  something  of  a 
more  ornamental  character  is  required,  use  the 
American  Arbor  vita?,  selecting  only  single- 
stemmed  varieties. 

Flowers  sweeten  the  air  rejoice  the  eye  link 
you  with  nature  and  innocence,  and  are  some- 
thing to  love.  If  they  cannot  love  you  in  return, 
they  cannot  hate  you;  cannot  utter  hateful 
words  even  if  neglected;  for,  though  they  are  all 
beauty,  they  possessno  vanity,  and  living  as  they  | 
do,  to  do  you  good,  and  afford  you  pleasure,  how 
can  you  neglect  them'/— Leigh  Bunt. 

Rapid  Bate  of  Buddine.  Walter  C.  Black,  one 
of  the  junior  members  of  theflrm,  while  budding 
in  Mr.  M.  Pullen's  nursery,  succeeded  in  setting 
3,7no  Peach  buds  in  0%  hours,  while  Chas.  .1.  Hus- 
sell,  one  of  our  men,  set  3  3.i0  during  the  same 
time.  They  think  they  can  beat  even  this  under  j 
more  favorable  circumstances.  Has  this  record  ' 
ever  been  beaten?  It  so,  by  whom?— /oscpTi  H. 
Black,  Son  A  Co..  Mercer  Co.,  Del. 

Did  the  white  grubs  trouble  your  garden  or 
Strawberry  plants  this  year?  They  often  do  by 
eating  the  roots,  and  thus  weakening  or  killing 
the  plants.  A  complete  remedy  against  them 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows:  Turn  over  the 
garden  soil  just  before  winter,  leaving  it  lay 
roughly;  turn  over  the  pile  of  old  manure  if  any 
is  on  hand.    Cftos.  G,  Hand  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Great  Bouquet.  Six  hundred  and  seventy 
flowers— florists  we  mean,  are  a  good  many  to 
appear  photographed  in  one  group.  And  yet 
this  number  appear  in  the  fine  photograph  re- 
ceived at  this  oftice  from  the  Herendon  Mfg.  Co. 
of  Geneva.  The  view  is  that  of  the  visiting 
florists  of  the  American  Society  to  the  Hunue- 
well  place,  in  the  suburbs  of  Boston  in  August. 

Propagatine  Hydrangea  Faniculata.     .\  new 

way  of  increasing  this  superior  hardy  shrub  is 
announced  by  the  Bulletin  d'  .Vrboriculture.  It 
consists  of  using  the  flower  buds  as  cuttings. 
The  buds  root  readily,  provided  they  are  taken 
off  with  a  heel.  If  grown  in  small  pots  and 
forced,  these  small  plants  can  be  made  very 
effective  for  decorative  purposes,  as  they  flower 
almost  immediately. 


The  Wumher  of  the  Foe.  In  warfare  it  is  always 
an  advantrge  to  know  the  strength  ofihe  enemy. 
Dr.  Packard,  well  known  from  his  extensive 
I  writings  as  a  leading  entomologist,  has  estimated 
that  there  are  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  .50,000  species  of  insects.  Of  these  there 
are  at  least  25,000  described  species.  But  there 
are  some  friends  among  these. 

Can  scale  insects  in  large  numbers  be  cleaned 
from  an  Ivy,  asked  a  neighbor  recently.  Tes,  I 
answered,  it  can  be  done  with  sponge  and  soft 
soap,  or  whale-oil  soap  and  warm  water.  But  it 
1  is  a  big  job,  so  big  in  fact  on  a  plant  of  good  size, 
1  that  I  recommended  to  my  friends  another  sure 
remedy,  namely,  to  burn  the  plant,  and  then  to 
start  with  a  new  clean  one,  on  which  never 
allow  an  insect  to  appear.— 3f.  E.  L.,  Newport 
Co.,  R.  I. 

I  Feed  thn  Bnsh  Fruits.  How  can  you  expect 
I  even  the  Currant  row  to  feed  you  if  it  is  not  fed. 
In  thousands  of  gardens  the  Currant  is  seldom 
treated  to  fertilizers.  Yet  it  is  one  of  our  most 
useful  culinary  fruits.  Popular  Gardening 
advises  every  reader  who  raises  Currants,  to 
apply  a  top  dressing  of  manure  around  each 
bush  at  this  season.  The  same  treatment  is  what 
the  Gooseberries  and  Raspberries  also  need.  In 
the  spring  the  manure  may  be  dug  into  the  soil. 

Tried  and  Fonnd  Wantine.  A  neighbor  hav- 
ing some  Apples  to  dispose  of,  forwarded  a 
quantity  to  a  commission  merchant  in  the  city, 
and  received  an  answer  to  the  effect  that  they 
were  worth  $1.12  to  $1.25  per  bushel.  Not  being 
satisfied,  he  Journeyed  to  the  city,  and  actually 
bought  his  own  Apples  from  the  salesman  at 
$2.25  per  bushel.  In  an  hour  or  two  he  returned, 
undisguised,  and  on  inquiring  the  state  of  the 
market,  was  informed  that  good  Apples  realized 
$1  00  and  81.25.  very  prime  as  much  as  $1..50.— 
WiHiam  Wade,  Buchanan  Co.,  Mo. 

Wall  tile  for  Fern«,  such  as  illustrated  below, 
are  now  being  manufactured  and  kept  on  sale  in 
England.  They  are  made  of  common  clay  in  the 
simplest  style,  and  are  adapted  to  form  boxes 
and  baskets  attached  to  walls,  chiefly  for  the 
growth  of  Ferns.  The  upper  figure  in  illustra- 
tion represents  a  close  box  or  trough,  and  the 
lower  one  a  slip  open  at  one  end.  These  tiles  can 
be  firmly  nailed  to  board  or  brick  walls,  as  the 
under  part,  which  sets  against  the  wall,  is  per- 
forated for  that  purpose.  The  Ferns  being 
planted  in  them,  a  periodical  watering,  as  cir- 
cumstances require,  is  pretty  much  all  the  care 
necessary  for  them. 

Better  Gardens.  Never  in  a  similar  period  has 
there  been  so  much  advance  made  in  the  gardens 
of  the  people,  both  in  countrj-  and  in  town,  as 
during  the  past  five  years.  All  nurserymen  tell 
of  the  increased  demand,  not  only  for  garden 
fruit  trees  and  plants,  but  especially  for  orna- 
mental stock.  People  in  humble  circumstances, 
and  those  of  wealth,  are  more  and  more  appre- 
ciating how  much  joy  and  comfort  and  good 
living  may  come  from  the  garden.  That  this 
journal  as  an  advocate  of  popular  gardening, 
has  been  in  no  slight  part  instrumental  in  effect- 
ing this  improved  state  of  things,  is  the  expressed 
belief  of  thousands  of  readers.  That  it  has  a  far 
greater  work  to  perform,  is  equally  certain. 

Name  your  Home-  Is  it  not  worth  naming  ? 
The  editor  thinks  more  of  his  own  home  for 
having  given  it  the  appropriate  name  of  "  Wood- 


Wall  Tile  for  Ferns. 

banks.  He  traveled  in  Europe  in  1.S8I  and  was 
impressed  by  the  beautiful  custom  so  much  in 
vogue  in  England  of  naming  the  home  however 
small  it  may  be.  I^sually  the  names  he  met 
were  engi-aved  on  the  gates  or  gate  posts.  Here 
are  some  pleasing  ones  jolted  down  in  his  note- 
book at  the  time.  "Hope  Cottage,"  "Lynewood," 
"  Gipsy  Lodge,"  "Oak  Craft,"  "Ettrick  Cottage," 
"  Napier  Villa,"  "  The  ( )aks,"  "  Caledon  Villa," 
"  Clifton  Lodge,"  "  Felixstowe  House,"  "  Lands- 
downe,"  "  Darleydale,"  " Glanywerre,"  "Her- 
mit's Lodge,"  "  Newton  House,"  "  Thornhill 
House,"  "  Hasting's  Lodge,"  "  Larksheath." 
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Celestial  Pepper.  The  Celestial  Pepper  has 
done  wonderfully  well  this  dry  suairaer  where 
several  other  varieties  failed,  the  plant  was  per- 
fectly loaded  with  the  beautiful  Peppers.  I 
think  this  sort  ought  to  be  grown  if  for  nothing 
'else  than  for  a  decorative  plant.  It  ought  to  be 
called  "  Multicolor  "  for  such  it  is.  On  my  plants 
there  aie  Peppers  that  are  respectively  green, 
white,  various  shades  of  cream,  lemon,  orange, 
purple,  deep  scarlet,  and  intermediate  shades, 
all  at  one  time.  I  will  take  up  some  to  help 
beautify  my  greenhouse.  It  transplants  very 
easy  is  of  a  bushy  compact  nature  and  altogether 
a  desirable  and  first  class  variety.— G.  B.  Dianer 
Hancock  Co.,  Til. 

'Hams  after  Bloom,  what  to  do  with  Chrys- 
anthemums after  bloom  is  a  yearly  iiuestion 
with  a  multitude  of  growers.  If  the  idea  is  to 
make  slips  in  spring  for  new  stock  then 
let  the  plants  get  moderately  dry  after 
bloom,  cut  them  down  and  set  them 
in  a  light  cool  place  where  they  can  be 
given  plenty  of  air.  A  dry  cold-pit,  or 
a  south  window  in  a  hallwa.v  or  other 
room  off  from  heating  apparatus  will 
suit  them.  A  few  weeks  later  as  growth 
starts  up,  water  them  moderately  and 
it  will  not  be  a  very  long  time  before 
line  slips  should  be  ready  for  rooting. 
After  these  are  well  underway  the  old 
plants  may  be  cast  out,  or  may  be  kept 
for  planting  in  the  border  in  the  spring. 
—Mix  E.  E.  M.  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Kitrate  of  Soda  for  manure,  and  the 
best  mode  of  its  employment,  is  the 
title  of  a  90  page  treatise  in  paper  covers, 
written  and  published  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Harris,  of  Mooreton  Farm,  N.  Y.  Mr 
Harris  was  the  first  to  point  out,  with 
energy  and  persistence,  to  the  .-Vmencan 
people  the  great  opportunities  hidden 
in  nitrate  of  soda.  His  treatise  on  the 
subject  comes  timely,  as  it  gives  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  question,  with  full 
information  concerning  the  effects  to 
be  expected  from  the  application 
of  this  substance,  when  and  how  to 
apply  it,  etc.  Its  use  has  to  be 
learned,  for  it  is  not  a  complete  manure,  supply- 
ing only  a  single  element  of  plant  food.  If  right- 
ly used,  we  find  its  effects  wonderful;  if  injudic- 
iously or  indiscriminately  used,  it  may  not  give 
any  noticeable  results. 

Botany  in  the  School.  Miss  M.  E.  L.  Berrien 
Co.,  Mich.,  in  renewing  her  subscription  says,  "I 
want  to  pass  along  an  idea  to  others  of  the 
family  which  seldom  has  been  touched  upon. 
For  the  past  three  years  our  public  school 
teacher,  an  ardent  lover  of  nature,  has  taken  it 
upon  herself  to  give  instruction  in  botany.  This 
has  mostly  been  done  outside  of  school  hours, 
with  the  result  that  you  meet  bright-eyed 
boys  and  girls  in  all  directions  looking  out  for 
interesting  subjects  on  this  point  Botany  has 
this  advantage  over  other  natural  sciences— its 
subjects  are  to  be  met  everywhere.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful occupation  to  introduce  the  young  mind 
to  the  delights  of  nature  and  I  wish  many  other 
teachers,  and  parents  as  well,  would  follow  this 
example." 

Asparagus  as  an  Ornament.  Among  orna- 
mental plants,  I  move  Asparagus  be  given  a 
place.  I  refer  to  its  use  as  an  appurtenance  to 
the  lawn.  A  few  stools  of  it  kept  shapely  and 
within  bounds  by  proper  pruning,  will  furnish  a 
pretty  green  all  summer,  and  in  the  autumn 
glow  with  bright  red  berries,  with  here  and  there 
a  sprig  of  yellow  among  the  green,  altogether 
with  its  fine  thread-like  foliage  making  an  at- 
traction, worthy  a  place  among  ornamentals. 
Like  everything  else  it  needs  care  and  a  fertile 
soil  to  make  it  shapely,  and  we  must  not  judge  it 
by  the  scraggy  specimens  of  the  kitchen  garden. 
When  Asparagus  becomes  known  as  it  ought  in 
this  particular,  I  venture  to  say  that  its  popu- 
larity as  a  plant,  will  double  from  what  it  is  at 
present  albeit  it  is  used  to  some  extent  for  or- 
nament now.— ^.  C.  Reed,(Jumhrrlaud  Cn.,Maine. 

A  Family  Chat.  One  reason  for  this  Journal's 
popularity  is  that  its  subscribers  are  so  largely 
its  own  contributors.  Thus  in  its  various  de- 
partments it  prints  facts  fresh  from  the  pens  of 
cultivators.  Many  of  the  best  thing  that  have 
appeared  in  these  columns  reached  us  on  postal 
cards,  the  writers  of  which  really  could  have 
formed  no  adequate  idea  of  how  greatly  the  little 
hurried  notes  were  appreciated  by  our  fifty 
thousand  readers  and  ourselves.  We  hope  this 
course  will  not  only  be  kept  up,  but  will  greatly 


increase.  We  want  to  hear  from  thousands  of 
our  reader  who  never  yet  have  sent  us  a  contri- 
bution. In  these  long  evenings  it  is  a  good  time 
to  recall  some  improvement  you  have  adopted 
during  the  past  season  in  your  gardening,  and  to 
write  about  it  for  our  columns.  Remember  this : 
we  care  not  a  fig  for  fine  writing,  plain,  common 
statements  are  good  enough  for  us.  There  is 
not  a  reader  of  our  vast  number  that  could  not 
write  acceptably  for  these  columns.  Our  editors 
are  here  to  help  any  one  who  might  desire 
to  have  their  notes  improved.  Let  those  now 
write  who  never  wrote  before,  and  those  who 
alway  write,  now  write  the  more. 

Alphonse  Karr  the  famous  French  author  who 
recently  died  in  his  83d  year,  was  like  so  many 
authors  and  statesmen,  a  successful  amateur 
gardener  who  had  a  great  passion  tor  plants. 


Fifl.  2.    A  Convenient  Cold  Oreenhnuse.    See  page 


flowers  and  natural  objects.  In  one  of  his  books 
the  "  Voyage  "  he  laments  in  somewhat  envious 
tones  the  good  fortune  of  one  of  his  friends,  who 
was  about  starting  for  a  lengthened  trip  in 
foreign  lands,  with  a  view  of  studying  their 
features,  their  people,  their  products,  their 
mode  of  government,  and  the  like.  Scarcely 
however,  does  the  author  set  foot  in  his  own 
garden  than  his  despondency  and  envy  vanish. 
His  garden  to  him  a  kingdom  is,  and  he  goes  on 
in  gossiping  mood  to  describe  its  inhabitants  and 
their  manners  and  customs,  and  finally  makes 
out  a  very  good  case  for  himself  as  against  his 
travel-seeking  friend.  In  the  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  of  strains,  he  discourses  about  plants, 
and  insects,  and  shows  how  one  need  not  set  foot 
beyond  the  limits  of  one's  own  domain  to  realise 
as  much  pleasure  as  can  be  obtained  from 
foreign  travel.  The  good-natured  fun  directed 
against  the  savans  and  their  pedantic  termin- 
ology, and  against  the  florists  with  their  trade 
views  of  what  constitutes  beauty,  must  be  read 
to  be  appreciated.  No  extract  would  suffice  to 
conve.v  an  idea  of  their  good-humoured  banter^ 
To  the  Garden  for  Skin  Beaatifiers.  Now 
comes  an  European  authority  with  the  news, 
that  besides  our  food  wants  our  skin  beautifiers 
also  can  be  drawn  from  the  garden.  Lotions  and 
cosmetics,  powders  and  arsenic,  all  of  questiona- 
ble worth,  if  not  utterly  harmful  for  restoring 
beauty,  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  simple,  wholesome 
garden  vegetable,  the  eating  of  which  causes 
freshness  and  youthful  bloom,  even  to  a  sallow 
complexion.  This  has  been  proven.  In  certain 
districts  of  Italy,  where  the  vegetable  referred 
to  is  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  tor  home  use 
and  exportation,  the  peasants  who  eat  much  of 
the  root  have  wonderful  complexions— creamy, 
soft  and  clear— and  eyes  of  a  particular  bright- 
ness. They,  in  the  above,  resemble  greatly  the 
arsenic-eaters  of  Hungary.  Both  arsenic  and 
this  easily  grown  product  are  fattening  and  pur- 
ifying, and  the  latter  certainly  possesses  this 
advantage — it  can  be  left  off  and  recommenced 
at  will,  without  being  followed  by  hurtful  con- 
sequences. Arsenic  has  to  be  continued  when 
once  begun,  or  great  suffering  ensues.  In  many 
parts  of  Liguria,  Lavagna,  as  also  at  Massa,  you 
come  across  acres  and  acres  of  the  potent  plant, 
and  when  at  the  different  railway  stations  you 
see  wagon  after  wagon  literally  laden  with  the 
odorous  root,  you  open  your  eyes  with  amaze- 


ment. But  we  have  not  yet  divulged  the  name 
of  this  wonderful  plant.  It  is  Allium  sativum, 
or  the  common  Garlic. 

Abont  Carnations.  My  Carnation,  Silver  Spray, 
is  very  beautiful  in  the  garden,  the  flowers  are 
such  a  perfect  white  and  of  good  shape  and  fra- 
grant. I  think  it  a  desirable  variety,  it  is  a  free 
grower,  (iambetta  is  a  variegated  affair,  pink 
and  red  grows  easy  so  far,  and  is  real  pretty, 
will  be  a  favorite  for  many.  Buttercup  very 
pretty,  beautiful  yellow  with  red  stripes  not 
very  vigorous  but  worth  trying  to  have.  Miss 
Jolifle,  the  finest  to  my  notion  of  all  the  colored, 
or  I  might  say  the  most  wonderful  of  all  the 
colored.  It  is  just  splendid  for  cut  flower  work. 
Color  a  very  delicate  pink,  free  bloomer  and 
healthy,  grows  easy.  Portia,  bright  red,  very 
fine.  La  Purite,  a  splendid  shade  of  red,  fine 
form,  one  worth  having  in  every 
collection.  Sunrise,  I  don't  think 
much  of  this,  too  poor  a  grow- 
er to  suit  me.  Sea  Wall,  a  grand 
dark  variety  with  large  blossoms,  good 
grower  with  fine  habit.  De  Graw, 
pure  white,  the  foliage  is  not  robust  but 
healthy,  of  free  blooming  quality  very 
desirable.  W.  W.  Cob  fine  red,  a  pretty 
flower.  Carnations  like  a  cool  atmos- 
phere, and  good  light,  and  moist  at  the 
roots  but  not  continually  wet  or  poor- 
ly drained.  To  have  compact  plants 
and  flowers  in  winter,  you  must  bed 
them  out  in  spring  and  keep  pinched 
back  all  summer  and  in  the  fall  on  or 
before  a  cloudy  misty  day  or  wet  day 
take  them  up  and  pot  well  and  bring 
gradually  to  light,  then  your  attemps 
should  be  crowned  with  success.— G. 
B.  DlemerBancock  Co.,  Hi. 

Some  December  Thoughts.  One  of 
the  editors  of  PoptriiAB  Gardening 
who  has  always  taken  much  interest  in 
seeing  that  the  questions  of  readers 
are  intelligently  answered,  feels  he  has 
a  few  questions  he  would  like  to  put 
in  this  column.  1st.— Why  should  not 
the  home  plat  of  every  reader  of 
PoptTLAB  Gardening,  and  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  homes  besides,  be  embellished 
with  from  one  to  many  clumps  or  single  speci- 
mens as  size  will  admit,  of  hardy  evergreen  trees 
or  shrubs?  Young,  vigorous  evergreens  are  now 
very  cheap  at  the  nurseries,  and  easily  procured 
and  planted;  they  grow  rapidly,  and  very  soon 
add  extreme  beauty  and  comfort  to  the  grounds, 
especially  in  winter.  2d.— Why  should  not  the 
homes  above  named,  without  exception,  have 
one  or  more  clumps  of  hardy  shrubs  or  flowering 
plants,  embracing  such  an  assortment  of  easily- 
grown  kinds  as  will  in  bloom,  fine  foliage  and 
ornamental  berries,  aflord  a  succession  of  flowers 
and  beauty  for  every  day  through  eight  months 
in  the  year?  3d.— Why  should  not  the  same 
homes  all  have  from  six  to  fifty  Grape  vines  of 
good  hardy  varieties,  the  product  of  which  is  to 
be  for  family  use  only?  A  row  of  vines  takes 
but  little  space,  in  fact  can  be  accomodated 
against  a  building  or  fence  if  necessary,  and 
with  a  fair  assortment  of  the  best  varieties,  and 
these  given  a  little  attention,  there  will  be  an 
abundance  of  fresh  fruit  for  use  from  August 
until  mid-winter,  besides  the  supplies  that  may 
be  preserved.  4th.— Is  there  any  good  reason 
why  the  average  home  should  not  be  provided 
with  a  better  vegetable  garden  than  heretofore? 
We  refer  to  a  garden  in  which  there  is  an 
abundance  of  the  choicest  vegetables,  such  as 
Asparagus,  Borecale,  Broccoli,  Spinach,  Cauli- 
flower, Celery,  Lima  Beans,  Melons,  Mushrooms, 
Winter  Squashes,  Pot  Herbs,  Improved  Peas,  etc. 
5th.— The  same  of  an  abundance  of  Strawberries, 
Currants,  Raspberries  and  other  easily  grown 
small  fruits.  6th.— Why  should  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  families  have  the  aid  of 
a  practical  illustrated  journal  like  Popular 
Gardening,  the  mission  of  which  is  to  assist  the 
people  to  procure  and  manage  all  of  the  above, 
besides  many  other  garden  products  it  would  be 
impossible  here  to  enumerate,  and  especially 
when  such  a  journal  costs  but  one  dollar  a  year, 
postpaid.  7th.— Why  should  not  every  lover  of 
improved  gardening,  who  now  is  a  reader  of  this 
journal,  do  some  missionary  work  by  introducing 
it  to  their  friends  and  urging  them  to  become 
subscribers?  If  each  present  reader  was  to  for- 
ward to  us  one  additional  new  subscriber  along 
with  his  or  her  own,  it  would  enable  us  to  make 
Popular  Gardening  even  a  better  paper  than 
it  now  is.  8th,— Will  you,  kind  reader,  do  your 
part  in  this  work. 
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^SHT'^S^iCIETIES 

'-l^EiNQMATiERThAT  Deserves 

TO  BEVrlDBVrKHOWfU 

The  Missouri  State  Hor- 
ticaltoral  Society.  This 
enterprising^  society  will 
hold  its  thirty-third  annual 
meeting  at  Clinton,  Decem- 
ber 3d  and  4th,  1890.  Prizes 
will  be  given  on  fruits  and 
flowers. 
Grapes  vs.  Wheat.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  Allegan  County  Pomologl- 
cal  Society,  Mich.,  it  was  stated  that  Grapes  at 
two  cents  a  pound  were  more  profitable  than 
Wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel. 

Too  Many  Window  Plants.  Do  not  crowd 
your  window  plants.  One  handsome  plant  is 
worth  a  dozen  crowded  into  the  space  one  should 
occupy.  Never  turn  your  plants,  if  you  want 
them  to  be  strong  and  nice  looking,  and  never 
move  from  one  window  to  another.  Do  not  wash 
them  to  death.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  so 
many  amateurs  make,  of  putting  in  too  large 
pots.  Give  them,  as  near  as  you  can,  their 
natural  condition,  and  let  them  alone.— Report 
of  Illinois  Horticultural  Society. 

Era  of  Agricnltaral  Prosperity.  I  believe  we 
are  entering  upon  an  era  of  ^Sgricultural  pros- 
perity the  like  of  which,  as  a  people,  we  have 
never  known;  and  which  prosperity  is  to  be  per- 
manent Never,  in  the  history  of  the  world, 
has  there  been  such  an  intellectual  awakening  in 
agricultural  ranks  as  at  the  present  time.  Agri- 
cultural papers  abound,  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experimental  Stations,  Farmers'  Institutes 
and  Clubs,  the  Grangeand  Alliance  testify  to  this 
great  uprising.— jDr.  Collier,  N.  Y.  t'xp.  Station. 
American  Forestry.  At  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  American  Forestry  Congress  resolutions 
were  adopted  recommending  the  sending  of 
young  men  to  Europe  to  study  forestry ;  also  the 
modification  of  the  rules  regulating  the  manage- 
ment of  public  timber  lands  in  order  to  secure 
the  rewooding  of  forests.  Protests  were  adopted 
against  the  threatened  suppression  of  the  Board 
of  Forestry  of  California  and  against  the  alien- 
ation of  the  last  group  of  trees  in  Tulare  county. 
Recommendations  were  also  made  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  forests  against  fire. 

A  Snccessfnl  Amatenr  Society.  An  amateur 
horticultural  society  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
although  organized  only  a  short  time  has  400 
members.  The  life  membership  fees  are  50  cents 
for  men  and  25  cents  for  women,  with  no  annual 
dues,  and  expenses  have  to  be  looked  for  from 
new  members,  and  money  from  exhibitions. 
The  society  has  now  $400  in  the  treasury,  and 
payin^all  expenses,  with  a  nice  little  hall,  in 
which  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month  for  dis- 
cussion of  flowers,  fruits,  etc.  Nearly  every- 
body in  the  city  who  grows  flowers  belongs  to  it 
or  attend  its  shows. 

Flowers  at  Ohio  State  Fair.  The  grounds  were 
well  decorated  by  a  liberal  diffusion  of  newly 
transplanted  ornamental  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs.  They  also  contained  several  artificial 
lakes.  Several  large  conical-shaped  mounds  were 
thickly  set  in  scarlet-flowered  Geraniums.  In 
Horticultural  Hall  there  was  a  fine  display  of 
Palms,  Geraniums,  Lilies,  Plumbagoesand  Roses; 
among  the  latter  I  recognized  a  solitary  speci- 
men of  that  universally  popular  favorite  La 
France.  There  was  a  Crape  Myrtle  in  full  bloom. 
In  the  whole  collection  nothing  excelled  the 
Fuchsia.  One  plant  in  particular  of  about  two 
feet  in  height  was  literally  loaded  down  with  its 
huge  blossoms  of  a  deep  crimson  hue. 

Grape  Discussion.  W.  K.  Munson  named 
Brighton  as  one  of  our  best  Grapes  in  quality. 
J.  Dean  called  attention  to  the  weakness  of  the 
Brighton  roots,  and  advised  growing  it  on  Clin- 
ton or  Concord  roots.  Mr.  Pearce  stated  that  he 
had  all  his  Worden  Grapes  on  the  market,  when 
Concords  were  just  coming  in.  The  odor  is  also 
entirely  diB'erent.  Altogether  Worden  is  one  of 
the  best  varieties  for  common  planting.  Grapes 
keep  best  in  cold  storage  withovit  ice,  in  houses 
built  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  stuffed  with 
sawdust  and  free  from  moisture.  Sawdust  is 
good  to  pack  in  provided  it  is  thoroughly  dry. 
Mr.  Munson's  ideal  slope  and  soil  is  a  high  heavy 
soil,  and  plenty  of  manure  and  ashes.  Mr.  Sailor 
considered  Worden,  Concord,  llrighton  and  Dela- 
ware the  big  four  iu  Grapes. 

Exhibit  at  New  Jersey  State  Fair.  In  spite  of 
the  unfavorable  year,  the  display  of  horticul- 


tural products,  especiall.v  of  Apples  and  Pears, 
was  unexpectedly  fine,  says  Garden  and  Forest, 
although  not  as  large  as  usual,  while  the  Grapes 
were  fully  up  to  previous  exhibits,  and  Potatoes 
were  abundant  and  superior  in  size  and  smooth- 
ness The  most  tempting  of  the  Pears  were 
from  cold  storage :  the  Bartlett,  Boussock  and 
other  early  varieties  being  especially  attractive. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Grape  display  came  from 
Montclair,  and  finer  clusters  of  Brighton,  Cot- 
tage, Concord,  Wordon  and  Niagara  were  never 
seen  anywhere.  Samples  of  the  new  white 
Grape,  Colerain.  where  on  exhibition.  The 
clusters  and  berries  were  of  medium  size,  but 
the  quality  was  pronounced  excellent  by  all. 

Points  for  Fruit  Growers  At  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Lenawee  Co.,  Mich.,  Horticultural 
Society,  the  following  practical  points  were 
brought  out:  The  Quince  can  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  cut  either  in  fall  oi-  spring.  If  cut  in 
the  autumn  they  should  be  laid  on  the  grass  and 
covered  withleavesor  boards.  Runners  on  Grape 
vines  should  be  cut  off  during  the  growing  season 
if  the  vine  is  a  strong  grower;  otherwise  not.  In 
the  last  case  simply  rub  off  a  portion  of  the  buds 
as  they  begin  to  start.  Plant  Grape  vines  eight 
feet  apart,  and  twelve  feet  apart  in  the  rows, 
unless  land  is  very  high  in  price.  The  Clinton 
Grape  is  not  worth  much  except  for  jelly.  Mulch 
Raspberries,  Currants  and  Strawberries  with 
straw.  For  a  fine  summer  drink  use  canned 
Grape  juice.  When  Grapes  sell  at  two  cents  a 
pound  raise  better  varieties,  such  as  Delawares, 
which  always  bring  a  good  price.  Salem,  Niagara 
and  Agawam  have  fair  keeping  qualities.  Con- 
cord is  not  a  good  keeper. 

Manuring  Bearing  Orchards.  On  my  orchard 
of  bearing  trees  I  spread  40  wagonloads  of  ma- 
nure to  the  acre  every  year.  I  mulch  my  trees 
thoroughly.  It  is  impossible  for  a  tree  to  bear 
fruit  and  live  any  length  of  time,  making  thrifty 
growth,  unless  the  ground  is  properly  manured. 
If  we  keep  the  ground  rich  enough  to  make  trees 
have  considerable  growth,  besides  maturing  its 
fruit,  then  there  is  a  proper  prospect  of  its  living 
a  number  of  years.  I  have  trees  iu  my  orchard 
that  have  now  stood  there  2.S  years,  and  to-day 
they  are  as  healthy  as  20  years  ago.  I  sold 
more  than  four  tons  of  Apples  from  an  orchard 
of  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  seven  by  nine  rods  in 
size,  this  season.  The  trees  bear  every  year;  but 
this  result  is  only  accomplished  by  means  of 
heavy  manuring  and  mulching.  I  find  as  they 
grow  older  that  they  require  more  mulching. 
We  must  feed  a  tree,  because  it  is  very  exhaust- 
ing for  it  to  produce  its  fruit  each  and  every 
year.  The  results  with  me  from  mulching  have 
been  very  satisfactory.  It  keeps  the  ground  in 
good  condition  and  does  not  let  the  grass  grow. 
Manuring  may  be  overdone  with  young  trees, 
but  when  a  tree  comes  into  bearing  it  needs 
much  food.— IFilUom  Somerritte,  before  Minne- 
sota Society. 

Shipplnir  Fruit  to  Foreign  Markets.  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  a  mistake  to  ship  on  consignment 
to  any  but  the  three  great  distributing  centres, 
London,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow.  Experience 
has  shown  that  fruit  shipped  to  London  direct  by 
water  has  received  much  more  damage  in  transit 
than  when  shipped  via  Liverpool  and  thence  by 
rail  to  London.  It  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
find  in  cargoes  shipped  direct  to  London  bv  water, 
barrels  with  only  a  few  pecks  in  them,  and  as 
the  few  left  are  clean,  fine  samples,  it  is  natural 
to  conclude  that  they  have  been  tampered  with, 
either  when  passing  up  the  Thames  or  when  in 
charge  of  the  dock  comjjanies.  I  have  often 
visited  the  docks  to  see  cargoes  discharged,  and 
almost  always  remarked  an  amount  of  careless 
handling  that  was  startling— barrels  of  Apples 
standing  in  the  storage  shetls  open,  and  passers- 
by  having  every  chance  to  pilfer.  I  would,  there- 
fore, advise  shippers  to  ship  direct  to  London 
always  via  Liverpool.  This  has  a  further  advan- 
tage of  an  extra  market,  for  if  the  consignee  in 
London  finds  he  can  sell  to  advantage,  consider- 
ing the  ditference  in  freight,  by  stopping  the 
cargo  and  disposing  of  it  in  Liverpool,  he  will  do 
so— A.  M.  Allen,  Preset  Ontario  Fruit  Ororccrs' 
Association. 

Poison  in  Food  Plants,  some  of  the  most  val- 
uable productions,  like  the  White  Potato,  the 
Tomato  and  the  Egg-plant,  are  the  results  of 
development  in  a  family  which  produces  the 
Tobacco,  the  Jamestown  Weed  and  the  deadly 
Nightshade;  and  still  more  singular  is  it  that 
edible  itmocence  in  a  product  may  be  intimately 
associated  with  a  poisonous  element  in  the  plant. 
Starch-yielding  tubers  ma,v  even  be  in  themselves 


an  association  of  simplicity  and  venom,  and  we 
find  in  the  Cassava,  from  which  tapioca  is  ob- 
tained, the  soluble  elements  of  the  tuber  being 
poisonous,  and  the  insoluble  starch  edible.  In 
the  White  Potato  we  have  a  Solanum  which  has 
poisonous  sprouts  and  fruit,  with  a  valuable  and 
innocent  tuber  or  subterranean  root-stock.  The 
poison,  solania,  is  found  in  the  white  sprouts  of 
the  tuber  and  in  the  green  seed  ball  or  fruit,  but 
not  in  the  tuber  as  prepared  by  boiling  or  roast- 
ing. Solania  is  not  a  powerful  poison,  and  one 
of  very  uncertain  strength.  The  Tomato  plant 
contains  solania,  while  the  fruit,  which  has  the 
same  unpleasant  odor,  is  free  from  it.  Three 
deadly  poisons,  among  the  most  potent  of  all 
active  vegetable  principles,  are  obtained  from 
some  of  the  Solanacea— namely,  nicotia,  from 
Tobacco;  dataria,  from  Stamonium,  and  atropia 
from  Belladonna.  One  drop  of  pure  nicotia  will 
kill  a  large  dog  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  other 
two  are  fatal  in  minute  quantities.— Z>r.  HarrU, 
before  Penn .  Bm-t.  Society. 


Making  a  Wisconsin  Fruit  Farm  Pay_ 

A.  L.   HATCH,  WISCONSIN    STATE  HORTICUT.TUBAL  SOClETli". 

The  kinds  of  fruit  that  may  be  profitably 
grown  are  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Cur- 
rants, Gooseberries,  Blackberries,  Grapes, 
Apples,  Plums  and  Cherries.  If  the  quan- 
tity grown  is  small  the  expense  of  market- 
ing will  be  t<io  great  a  portion  of  its  whole 
value  to  make  it  pay.  Birds  destroy  so 
much  that  the  profits  may  be  entirely  lost 
unless  the  amount  grown  is  large  enough 
to  feed  them  all  they  want  and  still  leave 
an  abundance  for  market 

Soil  and  Culture.  You  cannot  make  it  pay  on 
land  that  has  but  a  shallow  coat  of  fertile  soil 
over  gi-avel,  sand  or  other  subsoil  that  has  no 
element  in  it  to  sustain  the  growth  or  tree  or 
vine. 

Apples  and  Grapes  do  not  require  very  rich 
soil,  nor  will  it  pay  to  manure  young  trees  with 
animal  fertUizei'S ;  still  they  require  a  sutKoil 
open,  porous,  well  drained  and  of  such  a  char- 
acter as  to  be  available  for  the  growth  of  the 
tree  or  vine.  When  the  trees  are  in  full  fruit 
and  not  till  then  they  may  be  judiciously  ma- 
nured and  fertilized.  Any  limestone,  clay  soil 
is  fertile  enough  when  the  soil  has  been  depleted 
by  grain  raising,  and  is  safer  for  the  first  five  or 
six  years"  growth  than  richer  soil.  Trees  and 
vines  are  more  faithful  on  such  soil  than  they 
are  on  rich  soils. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  in  managing 
a  fruit  farm,  especially  for  small  fruits,  is  in  pre- 
paring the  soil.  Use  common  red  clover  as  a 
crop  on  the  land,  and  apply  in  the  spring  100 
pounds  of  land  plaster  per  acre.  When  you 
have  a  good  second  growth  plow  it  under.  The 
next  spring  plow  again  and  then  cut  it  up  thor- 
oughtly  with  a  disc  harrow.  You  will  then  have 
a  magnificent  place  upon  which  to  grow  Straw- 
berries, especially  it  the  soil  was  warm  and 
sandy  before.  Clover  so  managed  will  give  the 
best  tilth  and  fertility  for  fruit-growing  that  is 
within  reach  of  common  farmers. 

Other  Points.  If  fi-uit  is  grown  for  home 
market  it  will  require  good  management  to  sell 
it  to  advantage.  The  principles  upon  which 
successful  sales  may  be  continuously  made  in 
any  market  are  uniform  supply,  good  quality, 
fair  condition  ot  fruit  and  honest  measure.  The 
person  who  undertakes  fruit  farming  should 
have  an  aptness  and  liking  for  the  business. 

We  expect  to  renew  our  plantations  ot  Straw- 
berries every  year  or  two,  and  our  Raspberries 
every  few  years,  but  we  eipect  our  Blackberries 
and  Apple  trees  to  endure  for  a  generation.  The 
management  should  lie  such  as  is  required  by 
the  fruit  in  this  climate.  As  a  result  of  a  great 
amount  of  study  we  are  told  to  plant  our  trees 
close  together,  to  grow  with  low  tops,  to  shield 
their  trunks  in  winter  and  spring  and  put  wind- 
breaks about  them. 

In  the  treatment  of  fruit  trees  cultivation  is 
very  important,  especially  for  the  first  five  or 
six  years  after  planting.  When  the  trees  are 
large  enough  to  bear,  seed  the  ground  to  clear 
('lover.  Apply  land  plaster  each  spring  at  the 
rate  of  100  pounds  jjer  acre,  cut  and  make  hay 
of  the  first  crop  and  pasture  the  second  crop 
with  sheep  after  the  apples  are  off.  We  prefer 
Merino  sheep  for  this  purpose,  because  they  are 
not  so  apt  to  hurt  the  trees  as  the  mutton  breeds 
are.  If  the  trees  are  high  topijed  the  sheep 
could  be  turned  in  the  first  part  of  the  season 
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and  would  destroy  many  of  the  apple  worms  by 
eating  the  fallen  apples.  The  reason  why  we 
wish  to  pasture  off  the  clover  closely  in  the  fall 
is  on  account  of  mice.  If  the  clover  is  left  as  it 
(frows,  it  will  feed  and  harbor  many  field  mice. 

The  earlier  gathering  and  better  handling  of 
our  Apples  will  add  to  their  keeping  value  and 
market  reputation.  Handle  but  once  in  harvest- 
ing and  packing  for  market  where  possible,  and 
keep  them  out  of  cellars  as  long  as  you  can ;  but 
always  in  a  dry,  cool  place.  Plant  varieties  that 
will  live,  grow  and  bear  fruit  in  abundance. 

Experiments  with  Fertilizers. 
{A  paper  by  Mr.  W.  I.  Bartfiotomew  at  the   Winter 

Meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  Hart- 
ford.) 

It  is  generally  admitted,  that  with  soils 
of  sufficient  fertility  to  be  worthy  of  culti- 
vation, but  three  elements  need  be  added, 
IU2:  Nitrogen,phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
Upon  the  proper  and  economical  use  of 
these,  depends  to  a  great  extent,  the  art  of 
fertilization. 

We  are  frequently  asked  which  is  the  better  for 
practical  use;— manure  or  commercial  fertilizers? 
Each  of  these  posseses  some  desirable  qualities 
not  to  be  found  in  the  other,  and  most  of  our 
well  informed  farmers  make  use  of  both.  The 
farmer  should  consider  manure  a  valuable  pro- 
duct of  his  farm,  containing  a  large  amount  of 
plant-food,  as  he  considers  his  hay  valuable  tor 
the  animal  food  furnished. 

The  farmer  may  by  careful  observation,  with 
the  use  of  special  fertilizers  upon  his  principle 
crops,  soon  ascertain  which  ones  are  most  needed. 

On  my  farm  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  a  suit- 
able form,  has  produced  a  marked  effect  each 
year  since  its  first  trial,  some  thirty-flve  years 
ago.  It  so  increased  the  yield  of  Corn  that  for 
more  than  twenty  years  I  have  not  planted  it 
without  applying  this  fertilizer.  I  prefer  plain 
superphosphate  which  should  contain  at  least  18 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid. 

For  my  main  crop  of  Corn,  I  usually  spread 
from  12  to  18  cartloads  of  manure  per  acre. 
This  is  then  well  harrowed  in,  and  from  200  to 
400  lbs.  of  the  phosphRte  thrown  in  the  hills  with 
the  Corn.  This  usually  gives  very  satisfactory 
crops— much  better  than  is  obtained  from  double 
that  quantity  of  manure  without  phosphate 
Perhaps  some  will  need  to  substitute  potash, 
or  sulphate  of  ammonia  instead  of   phosphate. 

For  Potatoes  I  omit  the  manure  and  use  a 
mixture  of  the  three  fertilizers;  put  up  b.v  re- 
liable dealers,  as  "  Potato  fertilizers."  If  man- 
ure is  used  the  Potatoes  are  generally  "  scabby," 
ill  shaped  and  very  likely  to  rot,  while  fertilizer 
not  only  increases  the  crop,  but  the  Potatoes  are 
larger,  smoother  and  of  better  quality. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  beneficial  to  young  plants, 
and  some  put  phosphate  in  the  hill  with  all  seeds 
at  planting.  I  think  that  plain  phosphate  seldom 
or  never  injures  young  plants  if  applied  in 
moderate  quantities,  while  it  greatly  accelerates 
their  growth  I  have  doubted  if  it  is  of  much 
value,  unless  the  plants  have  access  to  it  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  their  srrowth:  and  for  this  rea- 
son I  like  to  have  it  near  them. 

Many  of  the  so  called  "  Phosphates  "  "  Feitili- 
zers"  etc.,  with  prefi.xes  and  affi.ves  to  their 
names  are  mixtures  of  floubtful  utility.  An  au- 
thority says:  "Speaking  in  general  terms,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  very  little  knowledge  and  still 
less,  conscience  have  been  displayed  in  past 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  the  nitrogenized 
superphosphates  in  this  country,  while  for  a 
long  period  it  was  customary  to  sell  them  at  ex- 
orbitant prices."  Honest  manufacturers  are 
yet  in  doubt  of  the  proper  proportions  for 
special  crops. 

Except  for  special  crops  where  manure  seems 
to  have  an  injurious  effect— notably  so  on  Pota- 
toes—fertilizers alone  may  not  be  as  profitable 
as  when  used  to  reinforce  farm  manures.  It 
may  be  fair  to  estimate  the  market  value  of  the 
fertilizing  elements  in  a  ton  of  average  dung  at 
83.00.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  tons  per  acre  are 
often  used.  Try  half  that  quantity,  with  the 
value  of  the  other  half  in  good  fertilizer  on  an 
acre,  and  note  the  result. 

Such  information  as  would  lead  us  to  a  judi- 
cious use  of  plant  food,  would,  perhaps,  prove 
of  as  great  benefit  to  us  as  does  the  selection  of 
proper  food  for  our  stock.  I  have  more  good 
hay  in  my  barn  than  my  cattle  can  eat  this 
winter,  as  well  as  a  good  bin  of  Corn  in  my 
granery.  Yet  I  buy  bran  and  cotton-seed  meal 
to  feed  with  the  hay  and  Corn  meal  in  the  daily 


rations  of  my  cows,  and  thereby  obtain  much 
more  milk,  and  of  better  quality  than  I  can 
from  all  the  Hay  and  Corn  meal  alone  the  cows 
will  eat. 

It  is  more  ditficultto  determine  the  proper  food 
for  plants  than  for  animals,  and  the  subject  is 
yet  very  imperfectly  understood. 


The    Chrysanthemum    Its     Western 
History. 

lAbstract  of  paper  by  John  Ttwrpe,  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.) 

The  Chrysanthemum  was  introduced  from 
China  about  ITW.  There  were  two  species, 
Sinense  and  Indicum,  the  Indicum  being 
the  small  form.  No  doubt  many  varieties 
were  introduced  from  Europe  to  America 
before  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
I  am  informed  there  are  many  kinds  to  be 
seen  in  Virginia  which  have  been  known 
for  over  .tO  years.  Previous  to  1868  all  the 
varieties  grown  came  from  Europe.  Many 
of  our  best  varieties  have  been  raised  here. 

To  Japan  we  are  indebted  for  not  only  many 
beautiful  kinds,  but  it  was  the  introductions 
from  there  to  England  by  Fortune  in  1860-1-2  of 
some  of  the  very  distinct  forms  that  gave  a  fresh 
impetus  to  their  culture.  The  critics  ventured 
to  say  that  the  shaggy,  irregular-shaped,  ill-col- 
ored things  would  soon  be  relegated  to  the  past. 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  has  always  been  a 
leader  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum. 
Nowhere  are  there  such  beautiful  plants  grown 
as  at  Philadelphia,  and  this  is  not  all,  the  best 
Chrysanthemums  growing  to-day  came  from 
Philadelphia. 

The  many  and  varied  shapes  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  no  doubt  a  factor  in  its  popularity. 
Of  their  shapes  let  mc  mention  the  very  prim 
symmetrical  forms  of  the  older  types  of  Chinese 
incurved  and  reflexed  flowers.  Mrs.  Geo.  Rundle 
represents  the  former  and  Cullingfordii  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  in  contrast  the  varied  forms  of  the 
Japanese,  some  of  which  are  as  erratic  and 
grotesque  to  look  on  as  though  they  were  the 
work  of  some  juggler,  as  for  instance.  Excellent, 
Comte  de  Geominy  and  Lilian  B.  Bird.  There 
ai'c  other  forms  known  and  classified  as  Chinese 
anemones  and  .lapanese  anemones;  the  Pompons 
having  small  flowers  have  also  as  many  varied 
forms  among  them.  Within  the  past  two  years 
a  very  different  form  or  type  has  been  given  to 
us  from  Japan  direct,  in  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
and  Louis  Boehmer.  Yet  another  very  distinct 
form  from  Japan  is  one  having  flowers  resemb- 
ling in  shape  the  Scotch  Thistle  and  are  distinctly 
two  colored,  some  having  the  upper  parts  yellow 
and  the  lower  red,  others  again  have  white  bases 
and  pink  tips. 

As  to  sizes,  the  smallest  I  know  is  one-third  of 
an  inch  in  diameter  and  the  largest  I  have  seen 
(on  paper)  is  over  13  inches,  and  it  is  not  rare  to 
see  flowers  over  eight  inches  in  diameter. 

The  propagation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  is  bj' 
cuttings  for  perpetuation  and  by  seed  for  the 
proluction  of  new  varieties.  The  Chrysanthe- 
mum has  one  peculiarity  in  its  sports,  from 
which  we  frequently  get  very  distinct  and 
desirable  colors,  and  what  is  most  remarkable, 
the  old  type  of  Chinese  incurved  kinds  are  more 
prone  to  sport  than  are  the  Japanese  or  more 
recent  seedlings.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
sports  is  Violet  Tomlin,  a  rich  plum  purple  of  a 
new  shade,  and  this  came  from  the  Princess  of 
Wales,  a  nearly  pure  white  kind. 

The  raising  of  seedlings  is  very  interesting,  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  many  beautiful  kinds  one 
obtains  each  season.  To  save  seed  it  requires  a 
dry  atmosphere  and  the  florets  must  be  pollen- 
ized  artiflcally.  It  is  well  to  cut  off  the  petals 
close  up  to  the  stigma,  for  two  reasons,  first, 
there  is  not  so  much  surface  to  hold  the  moisture 
and  cause  moulding,  and  secondly,  the  pollen  is 
easier  applied  to  the  stigma.  When  the  seed  is 
ripe  it  should  be  carefully  dried,  then  stored  un- 
til sowing  time,  which  should  be  from  January 
to  March.  The  seedlings  grow  rapidly  and  if 
cared  for  will  flower  very  satisfactorily  the  same 
year.  Seedlings  require  exactlv  the  same  treat- 
ment as  plants  from  cuttings. 

Cnltivation  There  is  no  other  plant  that  re- 
sponds to  good  treatment  as  quickly.  To  get  the 
best  results  the  plants  must  never  suffer  from 
anj'  cause  from  the  time  they  commence  to  grow 
until  they  have  flowered.  The  Chrysanthemum 
delights  in  rich  well  drained  soil.  It  is  injured  by 
too  much  and  suffers  equally  from  not  having 
enough  water.    It  thrives  in  sunshine  and  re- 


quires room  for  development.  Those  who  are 
desirous  of  having  very  large  flowers  must  re- 
member that  it  pays  to  thin  the  flowers  budS; 
take  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  off  each  plant. 

Some  of  the  ways  the  Chrysanthemum  is  grown: 

First— As  large  plants  in  pots  for  exhibition 
either  as  a  bush  plants  or  standard. 

Second— So  as  to  grow  very  large  flowers  for 
exhibition  in  a  cut  state. 

Third— For  producing  very  fine  flowers  in  large 
quantities  for  sale  or  for  home  decoration. 

Fourth— Growing  medium  plants  in  pots  for 
market  and  conservatory  decoration. 

Fifth— For  decorating  private  gardens  and 
parks. 

It  may  seem  strange  but  there  are  very  few 
varieties  indeed  that  are  suitable  for  all  purposes 
above  mentioned.  Then  again  there  are  many 
varieties  that  do  not  thrive  in  all  places. 

Orowing  Specimen  Flante.  The  man  who 
attempts  to  do  this  successfully  must  be  con- 
stantly with  them,  for  one  hour's  neglect  at  any 
period  will  be  charged  up  to  him  long  before 
the  first  of  November. 

It  is  best  to  put  in  cuttings  at  different  times 
from  November  to  March.  One  of  the  greatest 
troubles  T  have  found  with  very  early  struck 
cuttings  is  their  liability  to  harden  in  February 
and  March.  This  occurs  when  the  plants  are 
exposed  to  bright  sunshine  and  to  much 
heat;  as  soon  as  the  wood  begins  to  ripen  that 
finishes  it  as  a  flne  specimen.  Of  course  plants 
must  not  become  pot  bound  at  any  stage,  and 
they  must  be  pinched  so  as  to  break  rightly  or 
they  will  be  unshapely. 

As  to  training,  I  am  sure  that  the  fewer  stakes 
there  are  used  and  the  less  mechanical  the  train- 
ing is,  the  better  for  the  plant,  as  it  is  more 
natural;  for  it  must  be  remembered  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  somewhat  of  a  rustic. 

When  the  plants  are  growing  vigorously  they 
are  benefitted  by  watering  with  liquid  manure, 
this  should  not  be  too  strcmg,  and  if  nitrate  of 
soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  used  it  should  be 
given  in  very  small  quantities  and  not  too  often. 

The  disbudding  and  training  must  be  as  strictly 
attended  to  as  is  the  watering.  When  the  plants 
are  housed  they  should  be  subjected  to  as  little 
artificial  heat  as  is  consistent  with  their  needs. 

The  growing  of  plants  to  produce  exhibition 
cut  flowers  may  be  proceeded  with  in  three 
ways.  They  may  be  grown  in  pots  as  for  speci- 
men plants,  but  without  pinching,  or  they  may 
be  planted  in  boxes  10  inches  deep.  A  box  three 
feet  long,  a  foot  wide  and  10  inches  deep  does 
nicely  for  six  plants.  Such  plants  are  allowed  to 
carry  not  more  than  three  or  four  flowers  each; 
this  is  done  by  disbudding,  pinching  out  the  side 
shoots  and  surplus  wood. 

Another  form  of  cultivation,  is  this:  They  are 
planted  on  benches,  from  four  to  six  inches  deep 
and  from  nine  to  eighteen  inches  apart,  accord- 
ing to  the  season  of  planting.  If  planted  early 
in  June  they  are  planted  eighteen  inches  apart, 
if  in  August  nine  inches,  or  even  six  inches  suf- 
fices. They  are  not  pinched  more  than  once,  and 
in  many  cases  not  at  all.  They  are  trained  care- 
fully to  straight  stakes  and  carry  only  one  to 
three  flowers  to  each  plant,  and  when  marketed 
they  are  cut  with  stems  two  or  three  feet  long. 

The  decoration  of  the  garden  with  Chrysan- 
themums is  not  as  elaborate  as  we  may  expect  it 
to  be  at  a  very  early  date.  The  requirements 
for  the  garden  are  rather  exacting,  as  the  plants 
should  be  of  sturdy  growth,  it  should  have  thick 
heavy  bright  foliage,  it  should  have  medium 
sized  distinctly  colored  flowers  with  short  petals, 
and  of  hardy  constitutions,  thus  defying  wind 
and  storm . 

When  planting  for  garden  decoration  the  plants 
must  have  room  for  development.  They  should 
be  planted  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  apart  at 
the  least.  They  must  have  nutritious  soil,  suf- 
ficient water  is  to  be  given  them  in  dry  weather, 
they  should  be  in  a  position  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  from  heavy  winds  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances forget  to  thin  out  a  third  of  the 
buds.  Quite  a  number  of  my  friends  have  their 
"  Snug  Harbors  "  for  Chrysanthemums.  This  is  a 
frame  work  of  light  strips  and  posts,  covered 
with  canvas.  The  roof  is  also  of  canvas  attached 
to  a  roller.  This  is  rolled  up  and  down  as  re- 
iiuired.  It  is  astonishing  how  much  frost  is  kept 
out  thus,  and  how  many  flowers  are  obtained. 

Commercially  considered  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  now  of  as  much  importance  as  any  other  flower 
in  its  season.  Millions  of  plants  are  now  sold 
annually  where  but  a  few  thausands  were  sold 
ten  years  since.  Good  flowers  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums   realize    as   much  as   the    finest    Roses 
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do  in  the  depth  of  the  winter.  I  saw  the  other 
day  a  basket  of  3.5  flowers  sell  for  $100,  and  $18  a 
dozen  was  frequently  raid  for  fine  flowers  last 
season.  These  very  plants  the  flowers  were 
from  can  he  jiurchased  for  ~.'t  cents  each. 

New    Jersey    Horticultural    Society. 

At  the  titteenth  annual  meeting  of  this 
society,  among  other  exliihitions  Mr.  .1.  M. 
White  showed  a  fine  lot  ot  Pears,  anil  when 
called  upon  to  e.xplain  his  methods,  Mr. 
White  brought  out  a  cart  spraying  machine, 
and  said  he  combined  the  insecticide  for  the 
codling  moth  with  the  fungicide  for  the  leaf 
blight,  that  causes  the  blotching  and  cract:- 
ing  of  the  fniit.  This  display  was  a  fine 
object  lesson  in  favor  of  the  careful  and 
thorough  spraying  of  fruit  trees  for  the 
various  diseases. 

Numerous  papers  were  read,  and  interesting 
discussions  followed  each.  Prof.  E.  B.  Voorhees 
had  been  carrying  out  experiments  in  the  field 
with  various  kinds  of  fertilizers  upon  Potatoes 
and  Tomatoes.  From  his  e.xperiments  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  he  was  convinced  that  what 
will  do  best  upon  one  farm  is  not  the  most  econ- 
omical upon  another.  This  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  every  farmer  and  fruit  grower  needs  to  test 
his  own  soils.  Many  growers  made  the  fatal 
mistake  of  comparing  one  brand  of  fertilizer 
with  another  without  considering  the  kind  and 
amount  of  fertilizing  elements  contained  in  each. 
Potash  should  not,  lor  example,  be  compared 
with  phosphoric  acid  or  nitrogen.  The  idea  of 
the  limitations  in  the  application  of  a  fertilizer 
was  pointed  out.  For  e.xample,  six  doUare'  worth 
of  potash  was,  upon  one  soil,  almost  equal  to 
double  that  quantity  upon  another. 

Prof.  Smith  spoke  on  "  Insect  Warfare,"  and 
dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  absolute  directions  as 
to  time  of  spraying  could  not  be  given;  might  as 
well  think  of  date  lor  planting  Corn.  Every 
grower  must  decide,  from  general  principles, 
when  to  begin,  how  long  to  continue,  and  often 
to  make  the  applications.  With  Apples  tor  ex- 
ample, the  young  fruit  needs  to  be  kept  coated 
with  a  film  of  poison  lor  at  least  three  weeks 
from  the  time  the  fruits.  The  point  was  ad- 
vanced that  the  fallen  Apples  were  much  better 
suited  to  the  young  worms  than  those  on  the 
trees,  and  all  such  fruit  should  be  destroyed  in 
one  way  or  another— if  not  by  hogs  or  sheep,  by 
removal  and  destruction  elsewhere. 

Special  Greenhouse  Fertlizers. 

[Abstract  of  paper  read  by  Prof.  S.  T.  Maynard  before 
the  American  Florists'  Associatinn  at  Boston.] 

The  main  ingredients  for  greenhouse  soil 
are  rotted  turf  or  garden  soil  and  stable 
manure,  fresh  or  decomposed,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  peculiar  plants. 

With  these  materials  properly  combined  suc- 
cessful results  are  obtained  by  the  skillful  gard- 
ener, but  often  trouble  comes  from  poor  qualit.v 
of  some  ingredient  or  poor  mechanical  condition 
or  improper  treatment  after  being  put  to  use, 
and  it  is  often  difflcult  to  incorporate  enough 
plant  food  into  the  small  space  occupied  by  the 
soil  in  greenhouses.  In  houses  naturally  moist 
care  must  be  exerted  to  use  no  more  soil  than  is 
necessary,  so  that  a  healthy  condition  is  secured 
for  the  growth  ot  roots. 

Home  Made  Manure.  To  increase  the  food 
supply  in  the  soil  and  to  give  the  plants  a  start, 
liquid  manure  has  been  used,  also  green  or  fresh 
manure  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the 
beds,  washing  it  into  the  soil  by  copious  water- 
ings, (iood  results  are  thus  obtained,  but  the 
manure  is  very  offensive  and  requires  much 
labor  and  care  in  applying.  Because  of  these 
considerations  it  is  important  to  see  whether  we 
can  find  the  necessary  food  in  chemicals  and 
special  manures. 

Chemicals.  With  proper  mechanical  con- 
ditions there  is  little  danger  of  Ketting  the  soil 
too  rich  tor  the  common  commercial  crops  if 
all  the  elements  of  plant  food  are  present  that 
are  necessary:  if  leal  growth  is  wanted,  potash 
and  nitrogenous  elements  must  be  used,  while  if 
seed  or  flowers  or  fruit  be  sought,  the  result  is 
gotten  by  the  use  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone 
meal  or  bone  black.  , 

After  the  crop  lias  started,  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  apply  additional  plant  food  is  in  a  liquid 
form.  The  soluble  chemicals  however  must  be 
applied  with  care,  for  it  the  liquid  is  allowed  to 
stand  on  the  foliage  tor  any  length  of  time  it  is 
liable  to  be  seriously  injured. 


Comparative  Tests.  The  results  of  trials  made 
with  special  fertilizers  for  Carnations,  Pansies, 
I>ettuce,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  plants  under  glass 
during  several  past  winters  .iustifled  the  con- 
clusion, that  of  nitrates,  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gives  best  results.  Of  potash  and  soda  salt,  sul- 
phate of  potash  has  been  far  the  most  satisfac- 
tory. Hone  black  must  be  given  first  place  in 
hastening  maturity  of  plant  growth  and  in  pro- 
ducing seed,  while  nitrate  of  soda  seems  to  be  in- 
.iurious  rather  than  beneficial. 

These,  however,  can  only  be  given  as  the  results 
of  a  comparatively  limited  series  of  experi- 
ments, but  every  precaution  to  understand  all 
the  conditions  were  taken,  and  very  complete 
records  made.  As  the  results  also  confirm  the 
opinions  of  some  of  our  best  scientists.  Prof. 
Maynard  feels  warranted  in  recommending   as 
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special  fertilizers  for  greenhouse  crops  sulphate 
of  ammonia  and  potash,  ground  bone  or  bone 
meal  and  dissolved  bone  black. 

The  tendency  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  absorb 
moisture  renders  its  use  dangerous  for  such 
crops  as  Lettuce,  because  of  the  increased  mildew 
which  the  moist  condition  generates.  Muriate 
and  nitrate  of  potash  were  no  better  than  the 
soda,  while  dried  blood  and  other  animal  nitro- 
genous substances  are  very  unsatisfactory  in  the 
greenhouse,  because  of  the  amount  of  moisture 
and  animal  life  which  they  produce  in  the  pro- 
cess of  decay. 

In  the  use  ot  the  various  salts,  many  a  batch  ot 
seedlings  and  cuttings  have  been  destroyed  by 
their  too  free  use,  or  so  injured  as  to  render  the 
conditions  favorable  lor  lungus  growth  on  the 
foliage. 

Cultivation  of  the  Violet. 

I  Abstract  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  M.  A.  Hunt  before  the 
Society  oj  Indiana  Florists.  I 

In  relation  to  soil  most  suitable  for  the 
Violet,  having  tried  several  with  varying 
results,  am  satisfied  that  a  heavy  loam  is  the 
best,  one  which  will  not  break  or  crack 
though  the  admi.xture  of  sand  be  very  slight. 

I  do  not  bebeve  that  far  north  it  is  advisible  to 
grow  them  in  trames.  Hive  them  bench  room 
near  the  glass  in  the  house  by  themselves,  where 
the  temperature  can  be  kept  under  perfect  con- 
trol. 1  have  found  them  to  thrive  best  when 
kept  about  10°  above  freezing  at  night,  and  on 
sunny  days  maintaining  as  low  a  temperature  as 
possible  without  chiUing  the  plants.  The  small 
grower  who  requires  but  lew  would  save  money 
by  buying  rather  than  undertake  to  grow  a  lew 
under  sash  or  in  a  house  with  other  plants. 

The  true  solutiim  to  the  cause  and  treatment 
ot  the  disease  which  effects  violets  may  be  as  lar 
in  the  future  as  ever,  but  in  a  visit  to  Mr.  John 
Cook,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  he  was  able  to  show  re- 
sults. Mr.  Cook  grows  about  130  sashes  ot  Violets 
annually,  and  a  varied  experience  of  forty  years 
jn  their  care,  coupled  with  the  magnificent  ap- 
pearance of  his  plants  at  the  time  I  saw  them, 
would  seem  to  show  that,  whether  his  theory  is 
correct  or  not,  his  practice  brings  success. 


He  stated  that  the  disease  appeared  with  him 
about  ten  years  ago,  Marie  Louise,  which  he  had 
then  been  cultivating  about  eight  years,  being  so 
much  affected  as  to  be  valueless.  The  plants  of 
this  so  badly  affected  that  season  were  grown  on 
his  lowest  bottom  land,  the  disease  showing  itself 
about  August  1st.  previous  to  which  the  stools 
had  been  very  large  and  fine.  The  following 
season,  having  some  planted  in  frames  for  sum- 
mer growth  on  his  highest  land,  he  noticed  early 
in  September  that  the  stools  under  the  sash 
rests,  or  bars  of  the  frame,  were  clean  and 
healthy,  while  those  exposed  to  the  sun  were 
diseased.  At  first  he  thought  this  was  the  result 
of  shade,  but  careful  and  patient  watching  con- 
vinced him  that  it  was  not  the  shade  that  pre- 
vented, but  the  dew  that  caused  the  mischief, 
and  his  theor.v  is  this:— The  same  fever-pro- 
ducing agency— which  will  bring  a  strong  man 
down  when  exposed  tor  any  length  of  time  to 
the  dews  and  miasmatic  influences  of  the  night 
air,  is  the  producing  agent  of  the  disease  in  the 
Violet.  The  drop  of  dew  on  the  leaf  exposed  to 
an  August  sun  evaporates,  leaving  poison  in  a 
concentrated  form  on  the  leal.  Acting  on  this 
theory  he  plants  all  his  Violets  for  summer  grow- 
ing in  narrow  beds,  and  as  soon  as  there  are  any 
signs  of  dew  covers  them  by  stretching  water- 
proof fibre  cloth  on  frames  so  prepared  as  to 
keep  the  cloth  well  above  the  plant,  thus  secur- 
ing a  circulation  of  air.  The  covering  is  removed 
in  the  morning,  and  the  same  process  gone 
through  each  day  until  the.v  are  housed. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  theory  as  to 
the  cause,  the  cure  with  him  seems  to  be  effect- 
ual, as  plants  grow  near  the  others  and  given  the 
same  treatment  in  every  way,  save  in  the  matter 
of  night  covering,  are  badly  diseased. 


How  Market  Strawberries  are 

Grown  in  England. 

(Read  by  Prof.  O.  Bunyard,  be/ore  the  British  Fruit 
Growers'  Association.) 

I  propose  in  the  first  place  to  give  a  resume. 
ot  the  usual  way  they  are  cultivated,  and 
then  to  detail  the  varieties. 

Culture.  The  best  soil  is  a  deep,  stiff  loam, 
rather  inclined  to  clay  than  a  lighter  sandy  mix- 
ture, and  by  preference  such  as  does  not  feel  the 
summer  drought  to  a  great  degree.  Strawberries 
seem  to  flourish  on  all  other  soils,  provided  deep 
and  clean  culture  is  carried  out  and  a  heavy 
manuring  is  applied  before  the  plants  are  put  in. 
Situation  is  unimportant;  all  that  is  requisite  is 
an  open  space  free  from  trees.  It  is  Important 
to  have  the  land  thoroughly  clean  at  first,  and  in 
order  to  do  this  a  crop  such  as  Potatoes,  Cauli- 
flowers, Peas  or  Beans  may  be  taken  in  the  pre- 
vious years. 

The  soil  must  be  deeply  cultivated.  The  land 
may  be  deeply  dug  or  trenched,  receiving  prev- 
iously 15  tons  to  .50  tons  of  manure  per  acre,  and 
harrowed  down  two  or  three  ways  about  a  tort- 
night  before  planting.  The  cost  of  manure, 
carting,  spreading,  ploughing,  etc.,  will  be  about 
$90  per  acre,  or  it  dug,  $13.5. 

Planting  is  generally  done  in  March,  when  all 
danger  from  the  runners  being  lifted  by  frost  is 
past,  and  the  plants  are  about  making  their  root- 
lets; an  ingenious  marker  with  spokes  on  a  wheel 
which  strikes  the  land  at  regular  distances  is 
used,  and  the  planters  then  follow  with  the  dib- 
ble and  plant  by  the  acre.  The  distance  preferred 
is  32  inches  between  the  rows,  the  plants  being  16 
inches  apart.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  crowns 
are  not  buried  beneath  the  soil,  and  they  should 
be  set  as  firmly  as  possible. 

Summer  cultivation  the  first  year  consists  in 
removing  the  runners  about  four  times  with  a 
knife,  horse-hoeing  to  keep  down  the  weeds,  and 
hand-hoeing  between  the  plants. 

Autumn  cultivation  is  completed  by  earthing 
up  the  plants  with  a  mould  board  plow  to  protect 
the  foliage,  and  to  allow  the  water  to  drain  away 
from  the  crowns  the  plough  is  set  shallow. 

Id  spring  the  field  will  require  horse-hoeing  to 
level  down  the  plow  ridges  in  March  or  April 
when  the  land  is  dry,  and  a  hand-hoeing  when 
the  plants  are  in  bloom.  The  fields  are  littered 
with  Barley  straw  preparatory  to  picking. 

As  soon  as  the  crop  is  cleared  the  straw  is  raked 
off,  the  runners  and  old  dead  foliage  having  been 
removed  by  a  baggiug-hook;  the  horse-hoe  is 
used  again,  and  every  encouragement  given  to 
the  plants  to  develop  foliage  and  make  plump 
crowns  lor  the  second  season's  crop,  which  is 
generally  the  best.  The  straw  is  used  in  the 
cattle  yards,  and  thus  pays  lor  cost  of  removal. 
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Estimated  roughly,  the  cost  up  to  the  time  of 
picking  may  be  set  at  nearly  8350  per  acre— i.  c, 
$125  a  year  first  and  second  years  per  acre,  the 
expenses  for  the  rest  of  the  series  of  years  the 
crop  is  on  hand  being  very  much  less.  If  Hve 
years,  an  average  of  S"5  to  SlOO  per  acre. 

About  five  years  is  considered  the  utmost  dur- 
ing which  a  profitable  crop  can  be  e.xpected,  as 
when  the  fruit  becomes  small  the  market  value 
will  not  be  remunerative. 

Two  tons  an  acre  is  considered  a  fair  yield; 
much  more  is  occasionally  taken  and  rarely  less. 

Prices.  This  varies  year  by  year,  according  to 
the  weather;  a  dry  warm  time  stimulating  the 
consumption  from  $80  to  $140  per  ton  will  be  a 
fair  average.  Some  large  growers  dress  the 
Strawberry  land  three  times  a  year,  using  soot 
or  artificial  manure,  and  an  autimin  and  spring 
farmyard  manure.  After  the  third  year  a  mulch- 
ing of  manure,  about  15  to  30  tons  per  acre,  must 
be  placed  round  the  plants  to  assist  them.  As  a 
dessert  fruit  .strawberries  take  the  first  place, 
and  as  a  preserve  are  very  rich.  The  custom  is 
to  send  all  earher  pickings  for  table  use  in  pun- 
nets, and  to  "  plum  "  the  rest  for  the  .iara  makers 
when  they  are  striped  of  the  stalks.  In  1.H8S  the 
crop  was  very 'large,  and  one  retailer  in  Maid- 
stone sold  1200  pounds  over  the  counter  on  a 
Saturday,  when  formerly  you  could  scarcely  buy 
a  basket  at  all.  The  growers  are  reticent  at  giv- 
ing particulars  about  profits,  but  I  gather  from 
various  sources  that  from  $100  to  $200  per  acre 
may  be  expected  where  the  Strawberries  are  well 
done  and  cared  for,  and  put  on  the  market  in 
good  condition. 

Varieties.  For  an  early  crop,  Alice  Maud 
or  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury  are  used  in 
some  grounds,  and  Sir  Charles  Napier  for  a  main 
crop,  while  Elton  Pine  and  Eleanor  are  favored 
for  a  late  crop.  Laxtou's  Noble  will  be  very 
much  grown  in  a  few  years;  its  large  size,  free- 
dom of  crop  and  vigorous  growth  are  what  the 
growers  desire.  We  plicked  fruit  nearly  an  ounce 
in  weight  on  June  1.1th,  and  no  other  kind  can 
compare  with  it  for  earliness  and  bountiful  crop, 
The  practice  in  other  counties  is  slightly  iliffer- 
ent;  for  e.xample,  in  Scotland,  where  they  are 
extensively  grown  about  Aberdeen,  the  small 
early  kinds.  Black  Prince  and  King  of  the  Earlies. 
furnish  the  first  gatherings,  and  Eliza,  President, 
and  British  Queen  are  grown,  and  as  the  rainfall 
there  is  considerable,  the  beds  will  last  in  good 
order  as  long  as  eight  years.  Eor  preserving,  the 
old  Carolina  Pine  is  preferred. 

If  the  land  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  pulver- 
ised, by  the  time  the  flower  trusses  show  and 
before  they  open,  it  would  be  preferable  to 
finish  hoeing  at  this  stage.  The  object  of  the 
final  hoeing  is  to  destroy  seed  weeds  and  to  pre- 
vent evaporation.  Great  care  is  exercised  in 
laying  on  the  straw  for  the  annual  mulching.  In 
May  the  manure  is  sometimes  carried  on  by 
hand-barrows  to  prevent  the  closing  of  the  soil, 
as  happens  when  wheel-barrows  are  used. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Boilers  and  Fire-pits.  These  are  a  continuous 
worry  it  they  arc  not  properly  made  in  the  first 
instance.  Damp  or  wet  fire-pits  are  directly 
opposed  to  econmical  heating  and  to  getting  up 
a  sharp,  brisk  heat,  as  no  fire  can  burn  freely  that 
first  has  todisposeof  superfluous  moisture.  The 
making  of  a  good  pit  is  rather  expensive  in  a 
gravelly  subsoil  because  the  land-water  comes 
near  the  surface  in  winter  time.  If  you  sink 
fire  pits  in  gravelly  districts,  trust  to  nothing 


A  Handy  Cultivator  Attachment. 
but  a  thoroughly  water  tightfoundation.  Stoke- 
holes which  are  sunk  in  certain  localities  have 
to  be  made  in  strong  cement  concrete— i.e., 
if  they  are  to  remain  perfectly  dry.  It  is  no 
unusual  thing  for  three  tons  of  best  cement  to 
be  used  in  one  of  them.  Construct  them  thus: 
Excavate  the  soil  about  one  foot  deeper  than  the 
boiler.  The  bottom  being  dry,  a  concrete  of  four 
parts  clean  rough  stones  to  one  of  cement,  is 
placed  one  foot  deep  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole. 
Allow  to  settle  a  couple  of  days.  Then  surface 
with  clean  sharp  sand  and  cement,  the  proportion 
the  same  as  for  the  concrete;  this  affords  an  ex- 


cellent foundation  for  the  boiler  itself  to  rest 
upon.  In  constructing  the  side  and  end  walls, 
cement  and  mortar  are  generally  used  together, 
the  strength  about  six  to  one.  With  such  a 
foundation  below  no  footingcourse  isemployed, 
but  as  a  precautionary  measure  against  water 
forcing  its  way  in  at  a  weak  point,  the  first  course 
of  bricks  is  generally  bedded  on  with  cement. 
The  bricks  are  all  soaked  in  water  as  the  work 
proceeds,  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  absorption  ensu- 
ing. t:arry  up  with  rough  .joints,  inserting  on 
the  reverse  side  a  n-inch  pier  here  and  there  for 
strength.  After  the  walls  are  completed  they 
must  be  faced  with  sharp  sand  and  cement  to  a 
thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  composed 
of  about  four  and  one,  and  finally  skim  over 
neat  with  cement.  In  such  fire-pits  boilers  are 
enabled  to  give  satisfaction.  Many  hundreds  of 
people  have  no  alternative  but  to  allow  the  water 
to  remain  in  the  boiler,  because  to  empty  the 
boiler  would  mean  also  to  empty  the  pipes.  This 
may  be  avoided  by  inserting  an  extra  pair  of 
screw-down  values  in  the  main  near  the  boilers, 
then  the  boilers  can  be  emptied  without  inter- 
fering with  the  general  run  of  piping.— Journal 
of  Horticulture. 

A  New  Hollyhock  Disease.  A  very  destructive 
disease  among  seedling  Hollyhocks,  has  extended 
to  various  places  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey, 
and  in  Washington.  On  the  leaf  the  fungus 
occurs  in  the  form  of  a  brown  spot,  which  may 
increase  in  size  until  the  whole  leaf  is  either 
diseased  or  withered  ;  when  on  the  petiole,  the 
leaf  and  part  of  the  petiole  beyond  the  point  of 
attack  shrivel  up  at  once ;  when  at  the  base  of 
the  petiole,  on  the  young  unfolding  leaves,  or 
on  the  main  stalk  of  the  plant  itself,  the  fungus 
quickly  runs  down  to  the  root  and  kills  the 
plant.  The  color  of  these  spots  varies  from  a 
light-yellowish  brown  to  black.  Frequently  the 
centers  of  the  spots  are  rust-color,  becoming 
entirely  black  later.  An  experiment  in  spraying 
diseased  young  plants  with  Bordeaux  mixture, 
four  pounds  of  lime  to  six  of  copper,  could  be 
seen  for  some  distance,  the  lot  thus  treated 
being  much  more  vigorous  than  those  not 
treated.  There  is  suflScient  encouragement  for 
florists  to  try  the  mixture  thoroughly  another 
year,  taking  especial  care  to  spray  both  sides  of 
the  leaves.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  com- 
pletely clear  the  greenhouses  of  all  diseased 
plants  and  raise  an  entirely  fresh  stock.  The 
spraying  should  begin  as  soon  as  the  first  leaves 
come  out,  and  be  repeated  every  day.  Any 
force  pump  will  answer,  providing  it  is  supplied 
with  a  suitable  nozzle,  such  as  the  Vermorel  or 
Japy.  The  upper  figure  opposite  shows  a  section 
through  fruiting  pustule  of  this  disease  magni- 
fied 700  times  ;  the  lower  one,  a  section  through 
young  fruiting  pustule  made  before  the  epider- 
mis had  been  returned  magnified  very  greatly. 
—  U.  S.  Journal  nf  Myrolooy. 

Corn  with  Strawberries.  One  of  the  draw- 
backs with  Strawberries  is  that  it  takes  two  years 
to  mature  the  crop.  The  plants  grow  one  season 
and  bear  the  next,  so  that  in  estimating  the  cost 
of  la  crop  it  is  necessary  to  charge  it  with  land 
for  two  years,  unless  some  other  crop  can  be 
grown  on  the  same  ground.  Noticing  that  we 
usually  have  a  soaking  rain  at  the  close  of  Straw- 
berry picking,  this  year  I  plowed  up  my  Straw- 
berry ground  after  the  crop  was  picked,  and 
then  planted  Sweet  Corn.  Every  day  that  is 
possible  must  be  saved  in  such  late  planting,  so  I 
soaked  the  seed  Corn  in  warm  water  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  it  was  ready  to  sprout  when  planted.  I 
planted  it  in  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  one  foot 
in  the  row,  intending  it  for  winter  fodder.  The 
ground  was  rich  anrl  mellow,  and  the  Corn  grew 
over  six  feet  high.  1  did  not  add  a  particle  of 
manure  or  phosphate  when  it  was  planted.  It 
gives  more  fodder  than  the  same  ground  would 
have  given  in  hay  as  a  first  crop.  This  is  only 
one  trial,  but  it  was  such  a  pronounced  success 
that  I  think  it  can  be  done  in  most  years  to  ad- 
vantage. An  alternation  of  crops  is  necessary  to 
secure  the  best  results,  and  Strawberries  will  not 
do  well  on  the  same  ground  year  after  year.— 
Country  Gentleman. 

Sulplmring  Frtiit.  Sulphured  fruit  dried  on 
wooden  trays  contains  no  sulphuric  or  sulphur- 
ous acid,  provided  the  fruit  is  thoroughly  dried; 
and  those  acids  taken  in  small  doses  are  not 
poisonous,  but  bencflcial.  I  analyzed  some 
bleached  fruit  not  long  since  and  got  no  sul- 
phurous or  sulphuric  acid.  Had  they  been  evap- 
orated, I  should  have  gotten  sulphate  of  barium 
showing  the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  When 
we  bleach  fruit  it  contains  large  quantities  of 
water.     This  water  absorbs  the  sulphur  dioxide 


in  large  iiuautities,  and  as  the  water  is  given  off 
in  the  air,  the  sulphur  dioxide  is  liberated  and 
leaves  the  fruit,  hence  the  necessity  of  drying 
thoroughly  in  open  air.  The  fiavor  is  generally 
destroyed  by  stacking  the  fruit  in  large  piles  as 
it  is  taken  in  before  cutting.  Fruit  containing 
sulphuric  acid  in  small  quantities  is  beneficial, 
especially  in  a  malarial  country,  say  John  Scud- 
der  and  Dunglinson.  Be  sure  and  have  fresh, 
ripe  fruit,  place  it  on  wooden  trays  and  bleach 
and  dry  thoroughly.  Fruit  prepared  thus  is 
wholesome.  People  want  such  fruit  and  are 
willing  to  pay  forit.— Pacific  Kural  Press. 

Oonbling  of  the  Petunia.     This  is  usually  ac- 
companied by  a  remarkable  modiflcation  of  the 
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Remarhab.  instance  of  Natural  Orafting  or 
Inarching. 
pistil— in  short,  a  secondary  flower  is  formed 
within  the  ovary.  In  this  there  may  be  a  pro- 
longation of  the  axis  beyond  the  blossom,  and 
the  development  upon  it  of  ordinary  foliage.  In 
rare  cases  leafy  branches  have  grown  out  from 
the  free  or  blossom  end  of  Pears,  and  buds  and 
long  branches  have  arisen  from  the  centre  of  a 
Kose.  In  the  Petunia  this  prolification,  if  we 
may  ca  11  it  such,  assumes  the  form  of  a  small  and 
much  contorted  flower.  Examinations  fail  to 
show  any  unusual  structure.  It  is  therefore, 
associated  with  the  doubling  process  of  the 
Petunia.  Instead  of  the  end  of  the  fioral  axis, 
which  terminates  at  the  base  of  the  single  cen- 
trally situated  pistil,  remaining  as  such,  it  de- 
velops into  another  flower,  and  this  within  the 
ovary  of  the  primary  blossom.  The  ordinary 
forces  which  would  construct  a  normal  flower 
have  been  thrown  into  confusion,  and  retrograde 
metamorphoses  and  fioral  prolification  have  re- 
sulted.—Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Natural  Inarching.  The  growing  together  of 
two  trees  into  one,  probably,  has  its  bestillustra- 
tration  in  Laurence  Co.,  111.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent engraving  of  a  rough  sketch  of  this  singular 
curiosity,  sent  by  a  Mr.  Dallahan  ot  Laurence 
Co.  He  says  of  this  freak  that  it  has  long  been 
known  in  that  vicinity  as  the  "  Twin  Elms."  It 
is  formed  bj'  two  trees,  standing  about  twenty 
feet  apart  at  the  ground  and  coming  together 
about  twenty  feet  high,  forming  one  perfect, 
smooth,  round  body  about  two  feet  in  diameter. 
Teams  of  horses  could  be  driven  between  the 
forks.  It  is  a  perfect,  sound  Elm  tree,  smooth, 
round-bodied,  and  altogether  stands  eighty  or 
one  hundred  feet  high.— Prairie  Farmer. 

A  handy  cultiTator  attachment  is  made  by 
taking  two  pieces  of  hard  wood  two  inches  wide, 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick  and  about  three 
and  a  half  ieet  long;  bolt  one  end  of  each  to  the 
front  end  of  the  cultivator  beams,  and  to  the 
other  end  of  the  springs  bolt  a  piece  of  two  by 
five  inch  joist  about  12  inches  long;  bore  four 
holes  and  put  in  small  iron  rods  for  teeth,  slant- 
ing backward.  Remove  the  middle  cultivator 
iron  from  the  cross-piece  and  put  in  place  under 
the  beams;  this  cross  piece  will  lift  the  weeder 
when  the  beams  are  lifted.  By  fastening  the 
ends  of  the  lines  to  the  joist,  it  can  be  raised  to 
clear  obstructions.— The  Rural  New  Yorker. 

Fall  manuring.  Autumn  is  the  best  time  for 
manuring  because  the  rains  carry  the  soluble 
parts  of  the  manure  down  into  the  soil,  so  that  it 
is  more  finely  and  Intimately  diffused  than  could 
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be  done  with  a  plow  or  harrow.  The  manure 
should  be  fine  and  spread  evenly  over  the  ground, 
fnder  these  conditions  it  is  worth  twice  as  much 
for  a  Corn  crop  as  when  spread  in  the  spring.  It 
is  permissable  to  spread  coarser  manure  in  the 
fall  than  in  the  spring,  and  this  is  a  point  in  favor 
of  fall  manuring.  Every  careful  test  has  shown 
that  the  soil  is  capable  of  absorbing  the  liquid 
portions  of  the  manure  as  fast  as  they  are  re- 
leased by  thawing  snow  or  washing  rain.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  best  plan  to  apply  maniire  to 
land  as  it  is  made  during  the  autumn  and  winter. 
—The  Farmer's  Call. 

Jeanette  Park,  New  Tork.  This  beautiful  plat 
occupies  the  filled  up  Coenties  Slip.  There  are 
only  two  entrances,  one  on  the  side  fronting  the 
river  and  the  other  opposite  to  it.  The  park 
occupies  about  two-thirds  of  an  acre,  and  the 
plan  is  simply  an  exterior  border  of  shrubs,  with 
occasional  loose  groups  and  masses  of  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  plants  within  the  path,  while  at 
considerable  distances  apart  are  planted  Ameri- 
can Lindens,  Elms,  some  Lombardy  Poplars  and 
occasional  specimens  of  Purple-leaved  Plum. 
The  only  way  to  obtain  thrifty  masses  of  shrubs 
among  trees  is  to  plant  them  together,  so  that 
they  can  adjust  themselves  to  each  other's  com- 
pany as  they  gi'ow.  After  the  trees  are  once 
established  it  is  almost  impossible  to  induce 
shrubs  to  grow  in  the  shade  of  their  branches. 
The  shrubs  used  here  are  mainly  Bush  Honey- 
suckles, Thunberg's  Barberry,  Philadelphus, 
Japanese  Snowball,  Japan  Quince,  Coral  Berry. 
Weigelia  and  Japanese  Privet.  This  last  plant, 
although  it  grows  in  rather  a  whippy  form,  can 
be  kept  in  good  shape  by  hard  pruning,  and  it 
endures  the  trials  of  city  life  as  well  as  almost 
any  other.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Golden 
Elders,  which  have  been  carefully  pruned,  and 
have  this  year  been  unusually  rich  in  color.— 
(xarden  and  Forest. 

Boston's  Greenhouses.  City  Forester  Doogue 
is  getting  the  hothouses  at  the  nursuries  on  East 
ChestarPark  in  shape  to  propagate  the  thousands 
of  plants  and  flowers  which  are  being  taken  from 
the  Public  Garden  and  the  public  squares.  Two 
long  beds  are  at  present  given  over  to  the  keep- 
ing of  thousands  of  Geraniums.  These  plants  and 
others  are  to  be  given  away  to  the  public  on  a 
day  which  will  be  announced.  Mr.  Doogue  has 
received  a  fine  lot  of  Tulip  bulbs,  and  promises 
an  unusually  fine  display  next  year.— Boston 
Transcript. 

Cut  the  Cottonwood  Roots.  If  it  is  desired  to 
grow  grass  or  anything  else  around  Cottonwood 
trees,  cut  the  roots.  It  does  not  hurt  the  tree,  as 
it  has  a  long  tap  root  running  deep  into  the 
ground.  It  is  well  known  that  vegetation  does 
not  do  well  under  the  Cottonwood  or  very  near 
it.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to  cut  the  roots 
of  a  large  Cottonwood  tree,  you  will  not  wonder. 
We  have  just  had  some  of  these  roots  cut  oflF, 
and  they  were  as  large  as  a  good  sized  tree — 
Western  Rural. 

Potato  Crop.  The  Farmers'  Review  of  Chicago 
has  i-eturns  indicating  that  the  crop  of  Potatoes 
harvested  in  the  twelve  states  covered  will  be 
about  one-third  of  the  product  harvested  in 
those  states  last  year.  The  total  yield  for  the 
twelve  states  is  4R,s:m,000  bushels.  The  crop  in 
the  other  states  and  territories  will  not  probably 
exceed  73,7i»6,000,  making  a  grand  total  for  IHttn  of 
122,731.000,  against  an  estimate  f<jr  1H89  of  3:J8,701,- 
000,  and  for  1888  of  21(i,64ti,000. 

Where  to  Plant  Plumt.  A  Plum  orchard  on 
the  east  shore  of  Senece  Lake,  is  situated  on  a 
sunny  slope  descending  toward  the  lake  with  a 
vineyard  both  north  and  south.  It  bloomed 
ahead  of  the  frosts  that  killed  nearly  all  the 
Plums  in  this  part  of  the  state  last  spring.  It 
would  seem  that  blooming  a  little  before  or  after 
spring  frosts,  ensures  the  safety  of  fruit  crops. 
This  may  be  a  valuable  bint  to  be  considered  in 
selecting  locations.— The  Vineyardiat. 

Pampas  Graes-  A  garden  of  Pampas  Grass,  lu 
acres  in  extent,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  interest 
to  tourists  who  visit  Anaheim,  California.  The 
plants  when  fully  established  will  average  100,000 
plumes,  which  bring  about  five  cents  apiece.— 
Garden  and  Forest. 

Florida's  Opportunity.  All  early  vegetables 
and  fruit  can  hardly  be  otherwise  than  profitable 
next  spring  in  the  north's  bare  markets.  Instead 
of  planting  twice  as  many  acres,  raise  twice  as 
much  per  acre.— Florida  Dispatch. 

Different  Soils,  Different  Grapes.  Grapes  on  clayey 
soil  are  darker,  more  Rlossy  than  those  on  priivetly 
soil;  but  the  taste  reverses  the  conclusions  of  the  eye, 
and  s'lows  that  the  sweetest  and  richest  Grapes  are 
produced  on  gravelly  and  semi-gravelly  soil.— The 
Vtneyardlst. 


Fruit  by  Weight.  Eastern  cities  are  vigorously 
agitating  the  selliugof  fruits  and  vegetables  by  weight. 
This  is  the  only  reasonable  and  honest  way —California 
Fruit  Grower. 

"Depressed  agriculture  "  stalks  in  vengence  over 
land  that  is  deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  nitrogen  or 
potash.— Hoard's  Dairyman. 

Spare  the  Wasp  Nests.  Wasps  are  to  a  largeextent 
Insectivorous,  hence,  don't  destroy  the  nests.— London 
Standard . 

One  million  dollars'  worth  of  Peanuts  were  han- 
dled at  Norfolk.  Va.,  last  year.— Ohio  Parmer. 

Dark  Grapes  are  in  greater  demand  than  light  ones. 
—Orange  Co.  Farmer. 

Diseased  trees  do  not  imply  old  age.— Country  Gen- 
tleman. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 
Huckleberry  pie  is  much  improved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  half  a  Melon  or  a  tablespoonful   of 
vine^ir  — Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Onions  Boiled.  Peel  and  cook  15  minutes, 
drain  off  water  and  put  on  fresh  hot  water, 
season  with  salt  and  cook  until  tender;  drain  off 
water  ag'ain  and  season  with  pepper  and  butter, 
add  a  little  sweet  milk  or  cream,  as  preferred.— 
Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Baked  Potatoes  in  Cases  make  a  pretty  dish. 
Bake  Potatoes  of  an  equal  size  until  done;  cut 
a  small  piece  from  the  side  of  each  Potato,  scoop 
out  the  inside  with  a  small  spoon,  mash  well 
with  butter,  pepper  and  salt  and  a  little  cream; 
beat  until  very  lig-ht  and  fill  the  Potato  skins 
with  the  mixture,  heapinf?  it  irregularly  at  the 
top.  Set  in  the  oven  to  color  slightly.— Am.  Ag. 
Parsnip  Balls.  Parboil  six  Parsnips,  and  let 
them  get  cold;  then  peel  them  and  grate  them. 
Beat  two  eggs  till  very  light,  and  mix  with  the 
grated  Parsnip,  adding  enough  flour  to  bind  the 
mixture.  Make  into  small,  flat  balls,  and  drop 
them  gently  into  boiling  lard  or  clarified  drip- 
pings. Fry  them  till  a  golden  brown  on  both 
sides.  Send  to  table  garnished  with  fried  Parsley- 
Squash  Pie.  Five  cups  of  stewed  and  strained 
Squash,  five  cups  of  milk,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  one  heaping  cup  of  sugar,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  salt,  the  grated  rind  of  a  Lemon,  a  piece 
of  stick  rinnamon,  four  eggs,  and  one-fourth  of 
Nutmeg  grated.  Boil  the  rinnamon,  Lemon  rind 
and  milk  together,  add  the  butter  and  then  pour 
upon  the  Squash;  now  add  the  sugar,  salt  and 
Nutmeg,  and  when  it  is  cold  the  eggs  well  beaten. 
This  will  make  three  pies. 

Cranberry  Rolly-Pollv.  For  the  crust  mix 
together  one  quart  of  flour,  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter  or  drippings,  and  sweet  milk  enough 
to  make  biscuit  dough  with  two  dessertspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder.  Roll  out  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  and  in  the  center  pile  up  Cranberry  jelly 
or  jam.  Wet  the  edges  and  pinch  together,  then 
bake  in  a  moderate  oven  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  or  tie  in  a  thin  cloth  and  steam  an  hour. 
Serve  with  liquid  sauce.- From  Fruits  and  How 
to  Use  Them. 

Orange  Syrup.  Take  twelve  Havana  or  five 
FL>rida  Oranges  of  the  large  yellow  variety  with 
highly-scented  rind;  soak  the  peel  of  six  in  cold 
water  for  two  hours;  press  and  strain  the  juice 
of  the  twelve,  boil  three  pounds  of  sugar  to  a 
thick  syrup,  add  the  Orange  juice  and  peel  and 
t>oil  tor  twenty  minutes;  strain  the  syrup,  bottle 
when  cool,  and  cover  the  corks  with  wax. 
Another  boiling  may  have  the  juice  of  three 
Lemons  added,  giving  a  more  refreshing  acid. 
Lemon  syrup  may  be  made  in  the  same  way. 

Chestnut  Sauce.  This  is  excellent  with  boiled 
fowl,  and  would  form  a  pleasant  change  from 
Parsley  sauce.  Boil  or  bake  a  score  of  Chestnuts 
until  tender,  then  pound  the  white  part  in  a  mor- 
tar to  a  smooth  paste,  with  a  couple  of  ounces  of 
butter,  a  pinch  of  white  sugar,  and  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt.  Mix  slowly  with  it  half  a  pint 
of  cream  and  milk  mixed;  stir  the  liquid  over  the 
firf  until  it  boils.  Brown  Chestnut  sauce  is  made 
in  the  same  way,  but  brown  gravy  is  used  instead 
of  milk;  this  is  usually  served  with  roast  fowl, 
and  seasoned  more  than  the  white  sauce.— Good 
Housekeeping. 

Cranherry  Becipes,  For  sauce  pick  over  and 
wash  the  berries,  and  cook  with  half  as  much 
water  by  measure  as  there  are  berries.  In  fifteen 
minutes  add  the  same  quantity  of  sugar  as  of 
water,  and  let  them  steep,  not  boil,  until  they 
are  done.  Cool  in  a  porcelain  dish.  For  Cran- 
berry pie  scald  the  berries,  sprinkle  sugar  on  the 
lower  crust,  then  put  in  a  layer  of  berries, 
sprinkle  with  sugar,  dot  with  small  pieces  of 
butter,  pour  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and 
dredge  lightly  with  flour.  Twist  nari'ow  strips 
of  paste  and  cross  the  tops  diamond  wise.  Bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Annuals.  A  good  show  may  be  made  by  sowing  a 
few  pots  of  Mignonette,  Candytuft.  Sweet  AJyssum, 
Ten-week-Stock,  or  other  favorites  of  this  class.  Sow 
some  pots  now,  and  others  a  month  later. 

Azaleas  and  Aspidistras.  Give  water  freely,  and 
sponge  off  the  foliage  frequently. 

Beeonias.  Put  those  now  In  flower  Into  a  sunny 
window,  and  in  a  temperature  of  about  55  to  60**  F. 

Bulbs.  A  succession  of  flowers  may  be  kept  up  by 
bringing  the  pots  from  the  cellar. 

Century  Plants.  Keep  rather  dry,  and  the  leaves 
free  from  dust. 

Chrysanthemums  after  flowering  should  be  cut 
down  and  moved  to  the  cellar,  under  conservatory 
staging,  or  some  other  similar  place.  Give  but  little 
water  until  cuttings  are  wanted. 

Cobsa  scandens,  to  be  tied  as  needed,  and  leaves 
sponged  for  greenfly. 

Fernery.    See  Plant  culture  under  glass. 

G-eneral  Management.  Give  air  when  opportunity 
offers  ;  try  to  secure  a  uniform  temperature  without 
draughts.  The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  for  frosted 
plants  is  to  remove  them  to  a  cool  place  where  they 
may  thaw  out  gradually,  carefully  wet  them  with 
cold  water,  but  avoid  handling  the  leaves.  All  the 
light  obtainable  at  this  dark  season  is  needed.  Roll 
up  the  curtains  clear  to  the  top  during  the  day.  Give 
extra  protection  to  plants  during  severe  cold  nights. 

Hyacinths  to  be  brought  in  from  the  cellar  for  sue- 
cessional  flowering. 

Insects  should  not  be  allowed  to  get  a  foothold  thus 
early  In  the  season.  If  plants  were  not  properly 
cleaned  before,  do  this  at  once.  Wash  smooth-leaved 
plants,  like  Iv>-.  weekly  with  soap  and  water,  by  means 
of  a  soft  cloth,  following  with  a  clear  water  wash. 

Ivies  to  be  kept  free  from  dust  and  Insects. 

Lantanas  to  be  sprinkled  often  for  red  spider. 

Lily  of  the  Valley.  Bloom  may  be  obtained  by 
taking  up  clumps  of  strong  plants  from  the  garden 
and  bringing  Into  a  warm  light  window. 

Mienonette  in  pots  or  boxes  should  be  given  as 
much  light  as  possible.    Loosen  the  soil  occasionally. 

Oleander  and  other  plants  in  the  cellar  should  be 
examined  from  time  to  time.  Do  not  keep  too  damp, 
nor  allow  them  to  dry  out  or  slirlvel  up. 

Primroses  do  not  like  too  much  dampness,  nor 
draught.    A  warm  place  suits  them. 

Solanums,  like  Jerusalem  Cherry,  to  have  fruit  and 
foliage  kept  free  from  dust.  Wash  them  occasionally 
and  keep  covered  when  sweeping,  etc. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Clematis  to  be  cut  back,  laid  upon  the  ground  and 
protected  with  some  coarse  manure. 

Bulbs.  As  soon  as  the  ground  Is  frozen,  give  to  all 
fall-planted  hardy  bulbs  a  covering  of  hay  or  straw. 

Drainage.  Examine  the  old  drains  to  see  whether 
they  are  In  working  order,  repair  where  needed.  In 
fair  weather  ditches  may  be  dug  and  tiles  laid.  The 
mouth  of  every  drain  should  be  secured  by  screens 
against  the  entrance  of  rats  or  moles,  which  might 
obstruct  the  free  passage  of  the  water.  If  a  drain  Is 
not  In  working  order,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  Is  to 
locate  the  trouble  by  digging  down  at  various  points 
along  the  line  of  the  drain,  and  keep  digging  until  the 
obstructed  tiles  are  found.  Take  them  up.  clear,  and 
replace. 

Evergreens  to  be  examined  after  every  heavy  fall 
of  snow.  The  latter  Is  apt  to  lodge  In  the  branches  and 
do  much  injury,  unless  promptly  shaken  off  before  It 
hardens. 

General  Mnnagenient.  Where  the  wlnt-ers  are 
usually  not  very  severe,  some  of  the  more  hardy 
plants,  like  Chrysanthemums,  Roses,  Pampas  Qrass> 
etc..  may  be  wintered  outdoors,  by  drawing  earth  up  In 
a  ring  around  the  plant,  tilling  the  hollow  with  leaves 
packed  down  and  rounded  up,  and  covered  with  earth. 
Hardy  herbaceous  plants  may  be  given  a  covering  of 
strong  manure.  A  covering  of  earth  will  be  sufDcient 
for  the  delicate  Lily  sorts. 

Lawn.  Where  soil  has  become  impoverished,  and 
grass  thin,  give  a  good  top  dressing  of  well-rotted  com- 
post. Where  thoughtless  persons  take  the  liberty  of 
crossing  the  lawn,  and  Injury  to  shrubs  or  trees  Is 
feared,  a  few  temporary  stakes  and  a  strand  or  two 
of  barbed  wire  will  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  nuisance. 

Rockeries.  A  little  strawy  manure  put  into  the  ex- 
posed places,  with  some  brush  to  keep  it  In  place,  will 
serve  as  a  good  protection. 

Roses.  Give  all  the  beds  a  good  dressing  of  half 
decayed  manure.  The  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  especially 
of   the  delicate    kinds,  to  be  protected    by  winding 
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straight  straw  around  them,  and  winding  with  strong 
twine.  Bengals,  Bourbons,  Polyanthus,  etc.,  to  be 
bent  over,  and  covered  with  soil  or  sods. 

Stakes  and  Trellises  to  be  gathered  ( where  not 
already  done),  repaired,  painted,  and  stored  In  a  dry 
place. 


PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER   GLASS. 

Alocasias  may  now  be  entirely  dried  oflf,  and  placed 
In  coolest  end  of  house. 

Azaleas,  as  also  Camellias,  Heaths,  etc.,  love  plenty 
of  air.  and  should  be  provided  with  it  dally  in  favor- 
able weather.  Forced  Azaleas,  when  In  bloom,  should 
have  a  cool  dry  place.  Younger  plants  to  be  pushed 
as  rapidly  as  possible  by  giving  warmth  and  water. 
Thrlp  and  red  spider  to  be  kept  off. 

Balbs.  Keep  up  a  succession  of  flowers  by  bringing 
the  Hyacinths,  Tulips.  Narcissus,  Crocuses,  etc.,  Into 
heat.    Air  freely  and  water  liberally. 

Callas  now  need  plenty  space  and  wat«r.  Examine 
frequently  for  aphis. 

Oamellias.  Give  plenty  of  air.  Examine  often,  and 
cleanse  by  scrubbing  with  water  and  a  brush.  Keep 
In  even  temperature,  and  syringe  lightly  twice  a  week. 

Oannas.  Plants  In  pots  to  be  kept  dry  at  the  roots, 
and  In  a  cool  place. 

Carnations  to  be  syringed  occassionally,  but  exces- 
sive wetness  at  the  roots  to  be  avoided.  Air  as  freely 
as  possible. 

Cinerarias.  These  and  Calceolarias  should  be  given 
a  cool  situation  near  the  glass,  but  protected  from 
winds  and  cold.  Avoid  extremes  in  watering,  and 
ventilate  just  enough  to  keep  off  mlMew. 

Cold  pits  with  half  hardy  plants  to  be  aired  freely  In 
suitable  weather. 

07clamens.  If  young  plants  are  desired  early, 
sow  seed  now  in  pans  near  the  glass. 

Dieffenbachias.  Gradually  wlthold  water.  Also 
from  Marantas. 

Fernery.  Air  a  little  daily,  remove  decayed  leaves 
or  flowers,  and  If  wat«r  Is  needed,  apply  It  moderately 
without  fear  of  harm.  Spores  may  be  sown  in  rough 
peat,  either  In  pans  or  under  bell-glasses. 

General  Manasement.  Clean  and  re-arrange  the 
plants,  giving  all  the  light  possible,  water  judiciously 
where  plants  have  made  their  growth.  Syringe  only 
on  bright  mornings,  allowing  the  foliage  to  become 
dry  towards  night.  Sufficient  moisture  can  be  main- 
tained on  dull  days  by  sprinkling  the  paths  and  keep- 
ing the  evaporating  pan  full  of  water.  Greenhouse 
shrubs  at  this  time  should  be  given  a  little  rest  by 
keeping  a  temperature  ranging  from  45  to  50^  by  night, 
wlih  a  rise  of  5°  by  day.  During  the  leisure  of  winter 
make  hotbed  sash,  mats,  rustic  work,  trellses,  etc.. 

Heliotrope  likes  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  and  fre- 
quent doses  ot  liquid  manure. 

Insects.  Fumigate  twice  a  week  for  aphis  and 
syringe  dally  for  red  spider.  Washing  will  do  away 
with  the  mealy  bug  or  scab.  Capture  the  slugs  at 
night  by  lamp  light. 

Mildew.  When  found  on  Verbenas,  Roses,  etc.,  wet 
the  foliage,  and  sprinkle  powdered  sulphur  over  the 
plants  early  on  a  sunny  day;  then  keep  the  house  close. 
The  process  of  "  evaporating  "  sulphur,  as  described 
In  an  earlier  number  of  Popijlae  Gardenino,  may 
prove  still  more  effective. 

Ozalis  bulbs,  when  beginning  to  sprout,  may  be  re- 
potted and  water  given  regularly. 

Palms  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust  dry. 
Water  thoroughly  when  needed. 

Primulas,  for  stocky  growth,  like  a  cool  tempera- 
ture, say  from  45  to  5f»^.  Air  freely  In  favorable  weather, 
and  give  water  at  the  roots  only,  as  watering  over- 
head has  a  tendency  to  cause  the  stems  to  rot. 

Fots.  Keep  clean,  and  earth  In  them  mellow. 
Should  the  soil  become  hard,  remove  the  top  and  re- 
place with  fresh  earth. 

Roses  to  be  syringed  twice  dally  when  In  bloom. 
Prime  the  monthly  class,  when  buds  are  taken  from 
them,  to  within  two  eyes  of  the  base  of  the  shoot.  Oc- 
casionally examine  the  plants  and  remove  all  the  blind 
shoots,  or  such  as  have  ended  their  growth. 

Verbenas  to  be  kept  cool  and  well-aired.  Guard 
against  over-watering  and  mildew. 

Violets  to  be  aired  freely  In  all  suitable  weather. 
Remove  dead  and  decaying  matter. 


FRUIT     GARDEN     AND    ORCHARD. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries.  All  sorts  that  are 
not  entirely  hardy  In  oue's  locality  should  be  laid 
down  and  covered  with  earth.  Perhaps  this  treatment 
would  even  pay  with  the  so-called  hardy  varieties. 
Apply  a  good  top-dressing  of  compost,  or  of  bone- 
dust  and  kalnlt. 

Cions  for  Grafting.  These  may  now  be  cut  at  any 
time,  tied  in  bundles,  carefully  labelled,  and  stored  In 
sand  or  sawdu.st  In  the  cellar  until  wanted. 

Drainage.  Water  standing  In  the  orchard  Injures 
many  trees.  Laying  tiles  several  feet  deep  Is  the  best 
way  of  draining.  In  level  clay  soils  surface  drainage 
may  also  be  provided  by  furrows  In  center  between 
each  two  rows  of  trees. 

Fertilizers.  Good  crops  of  fruit  can  not  be  grown 
on  starved  soil.    Old  compost  Is  good  for  almost  any 


crop  and  on  any  kind  of  soil.  Trees  and  small  fruits 
generally  like  applications  of  ashes  and  bone  dust, 
murlat*"  of  potash  or  kainit.  Be  liberal  with  your 
trees  and  plants,  and  they  will  give  you  good  crops. 

Fungous  Diseases,  such  as  4.pple  and  Pear  scab, 
etc.,  and  best  means  of  fighting  them,  should  be 
thoroughly  studied,  and  preparations  made  to  guanl 
against  them  another  season.  Simple  spraying  pumps 
can  now  be  had  at  reasonable  cost,  and  spray  we 
must.  If  we  want  to  Insure  some  of  our  crops.  We 
must  spray  the  vineyards  and  orchards  anyway,  and 
we  may  have  to  spray  even  the  small  fruits.  Let  us 
be  prepared  for  It  next  season. 

Grapes.  Proceed  with  pruning  on  mild  days.  This 
Is  better  than  to  put  off  until  spring.  Plants  set  last 
spring  may  be  cut  back  to  three  eyes.  Older  plants 
should  have  the  new  canes  cut  back  to  six  or  eight 
buds,  more  or  less,  according  to  age.  variety  and 
strength.  Tender  varieties  always  to  be  laid  down 
upon  the  ground  and  lightly  covered  with  soil  or  Utter. 
Laying  down  upon  the  ground  is  advisable  with  hardy 
sorts  also,  as  It  appears  to  add  strength  to  the  plant, 
and  to  Increase  the  yield. 

Rabbits  and  Mice.  Precautions  against  injury 
from  this  cause  should  never  be  neglected  In  a  young 
orchard.  The  best  way  Is  to  encase  the  bodies  of  the 
trees  In  a  piece  of  wire  screen  or  tarred  paper. 

Root  grafting  may  now  be  done  at  any  time.  Be 
sure  the  clons  as  well  as  the  root  grafts  are  properly 
labeled  and  stored. 

Staking  may  be  necessary  with  young  trees  In  ex- 
posed situations.  Put  some  straw  or  cloth  between 
tree  and  stake,  and  lie  them  together  firmly. 

Straiffberries.  The  beds  may  now  be  mulched.  The 
plants  themselves  needing  but  slight  covermg.  Use 
Marsh  hay.  If  easily  obtainable.  At  any  rate  use  no 
manure  with  weed  seeds  in  it. 

Toung  Trees  that  were  set  out  In  earlier  months, 
may,  on  mild  days,  have  a  mound  of  earth,  twelve  or 
fifteen  Inches  high,  made  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
trunk.  This  will  keep  the  tree  steady  better  than 
stakes,  and  will  prevent  the  attacks  of  mice. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus  beds  to  be  given  a  protective  covering  of 
leaves  or  straw,  but  not  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 

Cabbages  to  be  put  in  winter  quarters.  A  very  satis- 
factory way  is  to  set  them  In  trenches  and  cave  with 
boards.  In  mild  weather  soft  heads  will  become  hard, 
an<l  the  cabbage  Is  more  acceslble  than  when  placed 
heads  down  and  covered  with  earth.  In  trenches,  also 
the  stumps  may  be  preserved  until  spring,  and  for 
home  use,  a  sound  stump,  set  out  In  spring  for  greens 
Is  worth  as  much  as  the  head  Itself. 

Celery.  If  any  is  yet  left  out,  it  should  be  stored  In 
a  manner  similar  to  the  one  advised  for  Cabbage  A 
small  amount,  for  immediate  use,  may  be  stored  in  the 
cellar.  Make  a  box  about  nine  inches  wide,  with  sides 
as  tall  as  the  Celery  stalks.  Place  a  few  Inches  of 
earth  on  the  bottom,  and  stack  the  Celery  closely  in 
the  box,  the  same  as  In  trenches.  Keep  the  roots  wet 
and  the  tops  drj'. 

General  Directions.  Repair  frames,  sashes  and 
tools  for  spring  use.  Clean  up  the  garden  and  pre- 
mises. Remove  all  rubbish.  Under-drain  where 
needed.  Plow  the  beds  for  early  vegetables,  laying 
them  off  In  narrow  beds,  with  deep  dead  furrows  be- 
tween to  provide  thorough  surface  drainage.  Plants 
in  cold  frames  to  be  given  ventilation  In  all  suitable 
weather.  If  mice  trouble  they  are  easily  trapped  by 
means  of  a  so-called  "  Delusion  "  trap  using  Sunflower 
or  Pumpkin  seeds  as  bait. 

Kale  and  Spinach  at  the  north  may  be  given  some 
protection  by  covering  a  few  inches  deep  with  hay, 
straw,  leaves  or  similar  material. 

Manure  must  be  used  freely  for  best  results.  Make 
It,  buy  it— at  any  rate  get  It  and  get  enough  ot  it.  If 
well  rotted  it  may  be  applied  to  the  surface  at  any 
time  during  the  winter.  If  fresh  It  should  previously 
be  composted. 

Onions  to  be  wintered  over,  should  not  be  exposed 
to  dampness,  nor  very  low  temperature.  They  may 
be  spread  out  thinly,  lightly  covered,  and  allowed  to 
freeze,  when  more  covering  should  be  put  on  to  keep 
them  frozen  as  long  as  possible.  Let  them  thaw  out 
very  gradually. 

Root  Crops,  now  In  pits,  must  now  be  given  ad. 
dltlonal  covering. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Asparagus.  For  an  early  supply,  some  roots  may 
now  be  brought  Into  heat.  For  succession  keep  good 
strong  roots  on  hand  where  they  can  be  got  at  when 
wanted. 

Dandelions  are  now  much  forced  for  greens.  Dig 
the  roots  from  the  garden,  and  plant  In  rich  soil  with- 
out crowding,  and  air  freely. 

Grapery.  Prune  vines  In  the  cold  house,  then  lay 
them  down  and  cover  completely  with  soil.  In  early 
houses  where  vines  are  now  starting,  the  temperature 
is  10  be  gradually  Increased,  beginning  with  atK>ut  f;5* 
at  night,  and  about  75^  at  day. 

Lettnce.  Mildew  and  green  lice  ai-e  the  great 
enemies  of  the  crop.  The  former  has  to  be  fought  by 
the   avoidance  of  too  much  wetness  in  dark  close 


weather,  and  perhaps  by  the  evaporation  of  sulphur. 
Water  on  clear  mornings  only,  and  air  freely  In  suit- 
able weather.  Burning  Tobacco  stems  twice  a  week, 
or  keeping  Tobacco  tea  In  tin  gutters  on  the  hot  pipes 
are  the  means  by  which  the  green  fly  can  be  kept  in 
check.    Pick  off  the  decayed  leaves  promptly. 

Parsley  for  winter  and  spring  use  Is  easily  grown  by 
getting  some  loots  from  the  garden,  and  planting  in 
any  suitable  place  In  the  greenhouse,  or  In  a  box  or 
keg  kept  In  a  rea.sonably  light  and  warm  place. 

Rhubarb  Is  easily  forced  by  setting  some  good  strong 
roots  under  greenhouse  benches,  In  same  way  as 
Asparagus. 

Strawberries,  The  plants  previously  prepared  for 
forcing  may  be  brought  in  dui-ing  the  month,  giving 
only  about  45'^  at  first,  and  gradually  increasing  to  6i> 
or  tS5'^,    Give  water  liberally  without  flooding. 

THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Have  a  Thoroughbred  Male.  Commoa  barn- 
yard fowls  will  be  much  improved  by  introduc- 
ing a  thorougbbied  Langsban,  Plymouth  Kock 
or  other  first-class  cock. 

Corn  in  Poaltry  Yard.  An  authority  on  poul- 
try says  he  grows  good  crops  of  Corn  every  year 
in  his  poultry  yaru.  An  over  abundance  ot  fer- 
tilizer IS  tounu  in  the  droppings  alone. 

Give  HenB  Work.  Feed  finely  cut  Clover  every 
other  day  with  scalded  meal,  and  at  night,  if  not 
fat,  give  wheat,  otherwise  none.  In  the  morning 
feed  chopped  hay.  Make  them  scratch  tor  the 
gi'ain  In  dirt  and  utter. 

How  to  Keep  Poultry  House  Dry.  When  there 
is  danger  from  dampness  in  a  poultry  house,  dig 
a  deep  ditch  around  the  building  and  as  near  as 
practicable.  Fill  it  with  small  stones,  and  have 
an  outlet  for  carrying  off  the  water.— Farmers 
Home  Journal. 

Cabbage  for  Poultry.  Cabbage  is  best  given 
hung  up  by  the  stalk.  At  first  it  may  not  be 
touched,  hut  when  one  fowl  begins  to  pick  at  it, 
the  rest  will  be  tempted  to  keep  on  until  little 
remains.  Being  suspended,  it  does  not  waste  or 
become  filthy.— Poultry  Yard. 

Feed  a  Variety.  One  quart  of  bran  is  woBth 
two  of  cracked  Corn  for  producing  the  white  of 
an  egg.  One  quart  of  Corn  is  worth  four  of 
bran  tor  keeping  hens  warm.  There  is  no  com- 
parison between  foods,  and  that  is  why  a  variety 
should  be  fed.— Poultry  Keeper. 

Dry  Place  for  Sucks  and  Geese.  These  fowls 
find  walking  on  the  snow  very  laborious,  and  to 
prevent  their  becoming  poor,  provide  a  dry  board 
door  sprinkled  with  dirt,  it  they  are  let t  out 
these  cold,  wet  nights  they  will  contract  rheuma- 
tism and  weak  legs.  Feed  twice  daily,  and  give 
plenty  of  water. 

Telling  Pullets  from  Hens.  If  the  pullet  is 
nearly  matured  it  commonly  happens  that  one 
can  scarcely  pick  out  a  pullet  from  a  hen.  The 
pullet  shows  only  the  signs  of  spurs,  her  legs  are 
smooth,  comb  thin  and  tree  from  roughness,  the 
bill  pliable,  and  claws  short  and  tender.  The  hen 
usually  has  the  scale  on  the  legs  somewhat  rough, 
and  a  short,  hard  spur.  The  under  bill  is  stiff, 
and  the  comb  thick  and  rough  to  the  touch. 

Comfortable  quarters  means  eggs  in  winter, 
provided  judicious  feeding  is  followed.  The 
quarters  are  not  m  order  if  the  building  has 
crack.s,  knot-holes  and  broken  window-panes, 
through  which  draughts  can  reach  the  stock. 
From  this  neglect  alone  may  be  laid  the  com- 
mencement of  many  diseases  that  affect  tarmer's 
poultry.  Clean  houses,  plenty  ot  sunshine  in 
them,  and  each  day  openea  and  thoroughly  aired, 
is  the  proper  course.— Am.  Farm  Journal. 

Don't  Overfeed.  This  is  a  common  mistake  of 
the  beginner  who  stuffs  his  fowls  to  make  them 
lay  and  gets  them  so  tat  they  can't  lay  or  else 
lay  soft-suelled  and  double-yolked  eggs.  If  the 
morning  mash  is  left  uneaten  or  oniy  partially 
eaten  at  mid-day  it  shows  that  two  much  grain 
was  fed  the  night  before.  Or,  if  grain  is  left 
around  in  sight  on  the  floor  alter  the  fowls  have 
gone  to  roost  they  were  overfed,  or  fed  so  late 
that  riai'kness  overtook  them  before  they  could 
eat  it  up.— New  England  Farmer. 

Feeding  Sulphur.  When  the  weather  is  damp 
and  poultry  yards  are  muddy,  sulphur  is  injur- 
ious. It  IS  the  custom  with  some  to  add  sulphur 
to  the  food  because  an  egg  contains  a  small  pro- 
portion of  sulphur;  but  all  the  compounds  of 
sulphur  necessary  for  egg  composition  can  be 
derived  from  the  food,  as  sulphur  is  in  nearly  all 
plants.  The  feeding  of  sulphur  in  the  food 
causes  rheumatism.  Sulphur  is  especially  injur- 
ious in  damp  weather,  or  when  the  birds  run  on 
muddy  yards  of  heavy  ciay  soils. 

Dust  Bins.  The  best  arrangement  is  a  box 
about  six  inches  high  and  thirty  inches  square. 
It  should  be  in  the  largest  part  of  the  poultry 
house,  near  the  window,  where  thesuu  can  shine 
in  on  the  contents.  It  should  be  tilled  to  within 
three  inches  of  the  top  with  dry  dirt,  or  fine  coal 
ashes,  and  the  materials  should  be  changed  as 
soon  as  they  become  slightly  damp.  Dust,  not 
dirt,  is  what  the  hens  require,  and  to  render  it 
more  beneficial,  a  tablespoontul  of  caxbolate  of 
lime  should  be  added  to  the  dust.  A  teaspoonful 
of  carbobc  acid,  mixed  with  one  gill  of  lime,  and 
this  mixed  with  the  dust  will  answer  the  same 
purpose.— Mirror  and  Farmer. 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 


December, 


Correspcnd^nts  are  urged  to  anticipate  the  season  In  pr  ' 
senting  questions.    To  ask,  for  inslance,  on  April  15  or  2^ 


Peas  had  best  be  sown,  could  bring  no  answer  in 
the  Slay  issue,  and  none  be/ore  June,  tphei 


what ._  --  „ 

'  e  be/ore  June,  when   the  answer 

vjould  Ite  nnseasonable.  Question s  rectivedbef ore  the  Vith 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Not  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Answers  to  questions  bearing  on  ttte  com 
parative  value  of  Implements,  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealers  must  not  be  es^ected.  Seither  can  we  promise  to 
comply  toith  the  request  sometimes  made  to  "please  answer 
by  mail."  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  foltowtng . 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  earnestly  requested  from  our 
readers.  In  answering  such  give  the  number,  your 
tnoality  and  name,  the  latter  not  tor  publication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.0J8.  Grafting  Russian  Apricot.  What  fruits  can 
be  grafted  on  this  stocli  ?— A.  S.  K. 

2.099.  Green  Flies  on  Plants.  My  greenhouse 
plants  are  troublt'U  by  these.    How  shall  I  treat  ?— H.M. 

2.100.  Borers  below  Ground  Do  any  kind  work 
below  the  surface  on  Apple  trees  ?— A.  G.  Weber,  Ark. 

2,!ul.  Other  Plants  with  Carnations.  What  other 
plants  could  be  grown  with  profit  in  a  Carnation 
house  ?— F.  F. 

2.102.  Plans  for  Greenhouse.  Will  you  give  plans 
for  greenhouse,  also  heating  arrangement  ?— F.  F. 

2.103.  Epiphyllum  malkoyana  and  Begonia  Tri- 
omph.  They  were  referred  to  by  Mr.  Siiumonds 
before  Florist's  Convention,  Where  can  I  get  theiu  ?— 
Mrs.  M.  p. 

2.104.  Starting  Barberry  Hedge.  Please  instruet 
me  how  to  grow  it  trom  seeds,  cuttings,  and  roots  if 
practicable. —F.  L.  K. 

2.105.  Alfalfa  for  Pasture.  Is  this  good  cow  pasture, 
what  soil  is  best  suited  for  it  and  does  tramping  kill  it? 
— H.  C.WiRD. 

2,UIB.  Soil  for  Juneberries.  Should  it  be  very  dry 
for  Juneberries  ?— s.  Hakvey. 

2,107-  Nitrate  of  Soda.  What  is  the  price  and  where 
can  1  get  it  ? 

2,10S.  Prize  taker  Onions.  Mine  grew  splendid  tops 
but  no  bulbs.  What  is  the  matter'^— O.L.B.. Beatrice. Neb. 

2.109.  Kerosene  fumes  Injurious.  Are  these  from 
best  oil  and  clear  flame,  injurious  to  plants?— G.Arnold 
.iR  ,  Itoohcster,  N.  Y. 

2.110.  Best  Tea  Roses  for  Outdoors.  Please  give 
list  of  the  twelve  best  Tea  Roses  for  outdoor  culture?--A. 

2.111.  Trimming  Cedar  Hedge.  When  Is  the  best 
time  to  trim  Red  Cediir  one  ?— A.  J.  K.,  Mich. 

2.112.  Topping  White  Pines.  My  tall  White  Pine 
screen  near  house  obstructs  the  afternoon  sun,  would 
topping  the  trees  mar  their  beauty  ?  When  should  it 
be  done  ?— A.  J.  K.,  Mich. 

2.11.S  Eel  Worms  affecting  Violets.  Some  plants  aie 
dwarfed  and  sickly.  When  pulled  up,  show  enlarge- 
ments upon  the  roots.  What  is  the  trouble  and 
remedy  V— R.  S.  T.,  Ohio. 

2.114.  Root  Grafting.  Is  it  really  so  much  better  to 
use  whole  rcot  than  a  piece  only  ?— N.  W.  F. 

2.115.  Frnit  Trees  for  Roadside.  What  kinds  are 
most  suitable?— A.  B.  W.,  W,  Va. 

2,1UJ.  Propagation  of  Lilies.  What  is  the  best 
method  i*- C.  B  M.,  New  Jersey. 

2.117.  Potted  Hyacinths  forcing  themselves  out  of 
the  Ground.    What  Is  the  cause  and  cure  ?— A.  M.  L. 

2.118.  Carnation  Disease.  Mine  die  off  at  the  roots. 
What  is  the  remedy  7-J.  M.  B. 

2.119.  Celery  Culture.  What  is  the  best  method  for 
profit?— C.  J.  TOMI'KINS,  Mass. 

2,12lJ.  Land  Plaster  on  Onions.  Is  It  benedctal ;  f 
so  how  much  should  be  given  an  acre  ?— A.  M.  W.,  N.  Y, 

2.121.  Starting  a  Raspberry  Plantation.  What  Is. 
the  best  way  to  manage  it?    U.  L.  Upson,  Lake  Co.,  O. 

2.122.  Borer  on  Plum  Trees.  It  has  done  great 
damage  to  my  Plumes.  What  is  the  remedy  ?— A.  L 
Tucker,  Ont.  Can. 

2,121.    Yield  of  Plums.    What  Is  the  average  per 

tree  ?— G.  S.  Low,  Monroe  Co.,  N,  Y. 

2.124.  Fighting  the  Quince  Borer.  What  is  the 
most  satisfactory  manner  to  proceed  against  It  ?— J.W. 
L.,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.125.  Tuberoses  Not  Flowering.  Mine  that  I 
planted  one  year  ago  in  loam  ami  sand,  then  covered 
with  ashes  against  north  wall  until  grass  was  Inch 
high  and  then  removed  to  50*^  temperature  have  never 
flowered.    What  Is  the  trouble  ?    C  .  L.  M.,  Wler,  Mass. 

2. 126.  Camellias  not  Blooming.  They  are  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  and  grow  linely  but  set  no  flower  buds. 
How  shall  1  proceed  ?    J.  W.  T.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

2 127.  Plantains  on  Lawns.  My  lawn  Is  studded 
with  Plautaius.  How  can  I  get  rid  of  them?- Perplex'd 

2,12S.  Chrysanthemums.  Those  In  pots  flowered 
early  this  year.  What  Is  the  reason?  Some  died  down 
and  are  sending  up  new  shoots.  How  shall  I  treat  the 
old  roots  and  when  shall  I  take  off  the  suckers?— S.  S. 
G.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1,129.  Fuchsia  Flowers  Dropping.  How  may  this 
he  preveuteil?— H.  W.  D. 

2,1.10.  House  Walks.  What  will  make  a  first  class 
walk  about  the  house  and  garden?— J.  L.  K.,  St.  Law- 
rence Co..  N.  Y. 

2,131.  Trees  Barked  by  Cattle.  How  can  disastrous 
results  be  avoided  ?— Anxious. 


2,132.  Planting  Lily  ot  the  Valley.  What  soli 
should  be  used  and  how  shall  I  treat?— A.  L.  K. 

2,ia3.  Oleander  not  Flowering.  What  is  the  trouble? 
-L.  A.W. 

2.\M.  Roses  in  Pots.  How  can  they  be  succesfuUy 
cared  for  ?— Amateur. 

2,13.'j.  Rooting  Grapevine  Branches.  Is  the  fall,  or 
spring  the  proper  time  to  do  this  ? 

2.136.  Trimming  young  Pears.  Is  It  all  right  to 
trim  small  branches  during  fall  and  winter?— A.Ij.Cox' 
Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 

REPLIES  TO  INQUIRIES. 
•2,WJi.  Wire  Guards  for  Trees,  f^creens  ot 
proper  size  to  protect  trees  from  injury  by  rab- 
bits and  mice  are  made  by  a  Arm  in  London, 
Ont.,  and  sold  by  them  at  2  or  3  cents  a  piece. 
We  do  not  know  the  address  of  the  manufac- 
turer. It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  suitable 
screens  for  this  purpose  might  be  bought  at  the 
nearest  hardware  store,  cut  to  the  required  size, 
and  sprung  around  the  tree.  In  place  of  wire 
screens,  common  tarred  building  paper  would 
answer  the  same  purpose,  we  think.— G.  H. 

3,058.  Bemedy  for  Flum  Bot.  All  remedies  for 
this  trouble  must  be  of  a  preventive  nature. 
First  select  suitable  soil,  a  strong  rich  clay  loam 
being  best.  Then  manure  liberally,  give  clean 
cultivation,  and  do  not  allow  the  trees  to  over- 
bear. If  these  points  arc  properly  attended  to 
there  will  be  little  cause  for  complaint  of  rot. 

2,060.  Gooseberry  Plants  from  Cuttings.  The 
best  time  for  making  the  cuttings  is  between 
fall  and  winter.  Select  vigorous  shoots  ot  the 
new  growth,  cutting  the  pieces  about  six  inches 
long.  These  may  be  tied  in  bundles  and  buried 
in  sand  in  the  cellar,  or  in  any  dry  spot  out 
doors,  so  they  will  neither  shrivel  nor  dry.  In 
early  spi'ing  plant  in  rows  of  any  convenient 
distance  apart,  placing  the  cuttings  several 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Pack  the  soil  firmly 
around  them.  The  top  eye  only  should  be  above 
ground.  A  still  more  certain  way  of  propagating 
Gooseberries  is  by  means  ot  layering.  Heap  up 
the  soil  around  the  bushes,  inducing  the  young 
shoots  to  strike  root,  then  cut  them  off  low  and 
plant.— G.  R. 

2,029.  Wintering  Cabbage.  Select  a  piece  of 
ground  having  thorough  natural  drainage.  Cut 
off  the  root  of  the  Cabbage,  leaving  a  stub  only 
tour  or  five  inches  long.  Place  the  Cabbage  on 
top  of  the  ground,  heads  down,  two  or  three  heads 
wide  in  a  continuous  row  north  or  west,  until  all 
ai-e  placed,  the  larger  heads  first,  then  the  smaller 
ones,  afterwards  the  soft  heads.  Cover  all  with 
straw.  Then  leave  three  feet  ot  ground  on  each 
side  from  beyond  this  strip  to  each  side  of  the 
Cabbages,  and  also  cover  the  latter  about  one 
foot  deep.  When  you  wish  to  use  any  of  thera, 
take  out  the  large  heads  first,  putting  plenty  ot 
hay  or  straw  over  the  opened  end  to  keep  out 
frost.  Cabbages  can  thus  be  had  in  good  eating 
order  all  winter  and  late  into  the  spiing.  I  have 
used  this  plan  in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey  with 
equal  success.— j1.  S.  Shafer. 

2,010.    Winter  Protection  for  Strawberry  Beds, 

I  do  not  think  that  brush  cut  and  used  as  you 
suggest  would  prove  satisfactory,  and  hence 
would  not  advise  its  use.  Oat,  Wheat,  Rye  or 
Buckwheat  straw  can  be  cheaply  and  readily 
obtained.  In  most  places  tor  mulching  Straw- 
berines  nothing  is  better  unless  it  be  salt  or 
Marsh  hay  where  that  can  be  obtained.— C.  E.  P. 

2,012.  Keeping  Onions  over  Winter.  Gather 
the  crop  as  soon  as  the  tops  die  down  and  store 
in  a  cool,  well  ventilated  room,  spreading  them 
out  thinly  at  first.  Afterwards  they  can  be 
placed  more  thickly  say  tour  or  five  inches  in 
depth.  On  the  approach  ot  cold  weather,  close 
all  windows  and  doors,  and  keep  the  temperature 
just  above  the  freezing  point,  but  it  they  hap- 
pen to  freeze  it  will  not  injure  them,  unless  they 
are  permitted  to  thaw  and  freeze  again.  Where 
Onions  are  raised  in  quantity  a  very  popular 
method  of  keeping  them  is  to  spread  clean  straw 
on  a  barn  floor  to  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches, 
on  this  spread  the  Onions  and  cover  with  two 
feet  or  more  of  straw,  in  this  way  they  will  keep 
until  May.— Chan.  E.  Parnell. 

2,046.  Powdery  Mildew  of  the  Bose.  Opinions 
as  to  the  cause  of  this  pest  are  varied  and  con- 
tradictory. It  is  my  opinion  that  extremes  of 
drought  and  moisture  or  temperature,  cold 
draughts  or  any  other  cause  that  will  impede  the 
How  of  the  sap  will  place  the  plant  in  that  con- 
dition fitted  to  develop  mildew  as  it  is  a  fungoid 
growth,  the  seeds  ot  which  are  ever  present  in 
the  atmosphere  awaiting  a  suitable  place  for 
their  development.— t'/ms.  E.  Partidl. 

2,082.  Baspberry  Blight.  The  trouble  is  prob- 
ably the  cane  rust  or  anthracnose  (OUfOsixrrium 
nf  catorl.which  appears  in  spots  or  patches  on  both 
the  canes  and  leaves.  The  disease  begins  from 
the  base  ot  the  canes  and  works  upwards.  As  a 
preventive,  Prof.  liailey  (Horticultuial  Kule 
Book)  advises  to  give  plants  an  abundance  ot 
light  and  air  by  broad  planting  and  high  training. 
The  remedy  recommended  by  the  same  authority 
is  to  spray  early  in  the  season  with  sulphate  ot 
iron  (copperas),  and  to  follow  later  with  the 
Bordeaux  mixture.  Burn  all  canes  that  are  past 
recovery. 


3.013.  Planting  Bhubarb,  Plant  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  possible  giving  it  a  deep  well  en- 
riched soil. 

2,0ti7.  Grape  for  Early  Uarket.  There  is  no 
better  first  early  Grape  for  market  or  table  than 
the  Worden,  unless  the  newer  Moyer  or  Green 
Mountain  should  i^rove  such.  Moore's  Early  is 
not  productive  enough.  The  Ives  has  been 
largely  grown  for  early  market,  but  it  has  now 
an  unsavory  reputation.  It  colors  early  but 
ripens  late,  and  when  fully  ripe,  is  really  a  good 
Grape.  But  as  an  early  market  sort  it  is  a  fraud, 
and  one  shipper  ot  green  Ives  "  has  done  more 
damage  to  Grape  growers  by  restincting  sales 
and  consumption  than  ten  shippers  of  really 
good  later  (irapes  have  been  able  to  repair." 
Plant  the  Worden  and  let  the  Ives  alone. 

3,098.  Grafting  Bnssian  Apricots.  The  only 
fruits  that  might  with  any  expectation  of  suc- 
cess be  top  grafted  upon  ftussian  Apricot  stocks 
are  ordinary  Apricots  and  Plums.  The  inquirer 
probably  has  planted  some  trees  ot  the  much 
advertised  Russian  fruit,  and  is  disappointed  in 
the  outcome.  Thousands  of  other  fruit  growers 
all  over  the  Union  have  had  the  same  experience. 
The  question  now  is,  what  to  do  with  the  trees. 
We  may  dislike  to  tear  them  up  again  and  throw 
them  away,  while  we  might  cut  the  tops  back 
and  insert  cions  ot  ordinary  Apricots,  we  would 
have  to  give  them  special  treatment  by  way  of 
winter  protection,  and  retarding  spring  growth, 
which  is  not  often  practicable,  and  perhaps  sel- 
dom profitable  It  the  trees  ot  the  Russian  Apri- 
cot are  perfectly  hardy,  the  inquirer  could  top- 
graft  them  with  Plum  varieties,  that  have 
proved  hardy  in  his  locality.  On  the  whole, 
however,  the  destruction  ot  the  trees,  and  their 
replacement  b.v  other  more  desirable  truit  trees 
will  be  found  the  wiser  course.— G.  R. 

2,100  Borers  Below  Ground.  The  various 
boiers  that  infest  truit  trees  always  enter  the 
tree  bodies  right  at  the  surface  of  the  ground 
where  the  bark  is  soft,  and  work  upwards  inside 
the  wood. 

2,019  Fungus  Disease  of  Spinach.  Few  of  our 
vegetable  crops  are  exempt  from  the  attacks  of 
such  diseases.  The  one  complained  of  is  proba- 
bly a  form  ot  mildew.  The  surest  preventive  for 
this  and  all  others  is  a  strict  system  ot  rotation. 
Plant  on  new  and  uninfected  ground,  and  as 
far  as  possible  away  from  last  year's  Spinach 
patch.  Perhaps  a  light  dressing  ot  finely  pul- 
verized sulphate  ot  iron  (green  copperas)  at  the 
rate  ot  fifty  pounds  per  acre,  applied  at  or  liefore 
the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  may  serve  to  destroy 
the  spores  on  infected  soil.  But  this  is  more  or 
less  conjecture.  Give  abundance  of  available 
plant  food.  Dressings  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  be 
found  useful.  Under  glass  the  treatment  rec- 
ommended by  Prof.  Maynard  for  Lettuce  mildew 
will  most  likely  prove  effective.  Grow  at  low 
temperature  (35  to  40  degrees  at  night,  50  to  70 
degrees  in  davtime);  give  plenty  ot  plant  food 
and  an  abundance  of  water,  but  apply  it  in  the 
morning  and  bright  days  only;  avoid  sudden  ex- 
treme changes  ot  temperature.  After  the  dis- 
ease has  once  taken  hold  of  the  plants,  it  is  not 
so  easily  disloged;  but  the  fumes  of  sulphur  kept 
boiling  on  a  little  stove  in  the  closed  greenhouse 
or  pit  for  several  hours  at  a  time  may  accom- 
plish a  cure  if  repeated  as  needed.— G.  K. 

2,090.  Green  Fly  on  Plants.  The  insect 
troubling  the  inquirer's  plants  is  probably  the 
ordinai-y  green  fly  or  aphis.  This  is  much  easier 
kept  out  ot  the  greenhouse  than  driven  out. 
By  starting  with  clean  plants,  using  tobacco 
stems  freely  as  a  mulch  all  among  and  around 
the  plants,  giving  the  latter  space  enough,  and 
not  too  much  heat,  the  insect  may  usually  be 
kept  in  check.  The  professional  florists  avoid 
the  trouble  by  burning  damp  tobacco  stems 
regularly  twice  a  week  in  their  greenhouse,  or 
by  keeping  little  tin  troughs  filled  with  strong 
tobacco  tea  upon  the  heating  pipes.  Full  infor- 
mation about  this  method  was  given  in  an  earlier 
number,— G.  R. 

2,106.  Soil  for  Juneberry.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  that  soil  should  be  very  dry.  The 
.luneberry  thrives  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  and 
under  varying  conditions,  and  seems  to  be  very 
little  exacting  as  to  cither.  For  best  results  and 
ease  ot  cultivation,  we  would  prefer  a  good, 
strong,  well-drained  loam  or  gravelly  soil.  The 
same  environments  and  culture  that  suit  Cur- 
rants and  Gooseberries,  will  suit  the  Juneberry. 
High  leeding  will  hardly  be  necessary. 

3,0't8.  Eourkrout  Making.  Cut  the  Cabbage 
in  the  usual  fashion,  sprinkle  with  about  as  much 
salt  as  you  would  use  in  cooking  it,  then  pack 
solidly  in  barrel,  keg  or  crock,  pounding  it  down 
by  means  of  a  wooden  i^ounder,  layer  after 
layer,  and  at  last  weight  it  down  with  a  cover 
with  a  heavy  stone  or  weight  on  top.  Keep  in  a 
reasonably  warm  place  for  a  while,  then  set  in 
the  cellar.'— G.  R. 

2,112.  Topping  White  Pines.  Cutting  off  the 
tops  of  your  splendid  row  of  Pines  will  certainly 
and  greatly  mar  their  beauty.  Jf  it  has  to  be 
done,  the  proper  time  for  the  operation  is  in 
Spring.- G.  R. 
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2,119.  Celery  CuUnre.  Our  leading  growers 
count  on  Celery  as  a  second  crop  almost  wholly. 
The  plants  throughout  the  North  are  for  the 
winter  crop  set  out  from  about  the  10th  to  the 
end  of  July.  The  later  plantings  hare  this  ad- 
vantage: That  the  product  keeps  better  in  win- 
ter when  the  demand  for  a  prime  article  at  a 
high  price  is  never  fully  satisfied.  The  flavor  of 
late  Celery  is  also  superior  to  that  of  the  early 
crop.  Where  formerly  this  vegetable  was 
planted  into  trenches  of  varying  depths,  now 
market  gardeners  practice  surface  culture  quite 
generally.  This  consists  of  setting  out  the 
plants  as  one  would  set  Cabbage  or  Lettuce  in 
rows  about  3^  or  4  feet  apart,  and  two  to  three 
foot  in  the  lows.  The  culture  consists  of  keep- 
ing the  surface  stirred  and  free  from  weeds 
until  the  plants  are  half-a-foot  high,  when  the 
first  move  towards  hilling  is  begun  by  plowing. 
Loose  soil  is  pressed  around  the  plants  by  men 
who  follow  the  plough  so  as  to  have  the  plants 
grow  up  straight  and  compact  instead  of  other- 
wise. If  the  product  is  designed  lor  fall  market- 
ing this  operation  of  hUling  should  be  repeated 
several  times  in  ordertoinsurethorouahbleach- 
ing  when  dug.  But  if  the  Celery  is  to  be  used 
during  the  winter,  the  first  hilling  will  be  suffi- 
cient, as  it  has  a  superior  flavor,  and  will  keep 
better  if  packed  in  a  pit  and  there  allowed  to 
bleach.  This  banking  process  is  rather  expen- 
sive, growers  placing  the  cost  from  $15  to  820 
per  acre.  It  is  considered  there  are  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  leaving  that  which  is  for  winter 
use  in  the  ground  until  cold  weather  sets  in.  It 
will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  heavy  frost.  When 
treated  by  the  banking  method  the  crop  can  be 
most  expeditiously  harvested  by  one  man  push- 
ing a  spade  through  the  bottom  of  the  hill  be- 
neath the  roots,  and  being  followed  by  another 
who  carefully  lifts  out  the  stocks  allowing  all 
the  earth  to  hang  to  the  roots  that  will.  They 
are  then  placed  in  boxes  and  carted  to  the  stor- 
ing place  where  the  roots  are  drenched  with 
water  before  they  are  packed  away  for  winter. 
They  are  allowed  to  bleach  here  until  it  is  desii"- 
able  to  market .  Right  here  we  would  say  that 
the  demand  for  Celery  is  comparatively'  small 
until  Thanksgiving.  The  White  Plume  is  always 
in  demand  and  especially  by  hotel  keepers.  It  is 
attractive  and  shows  off  well  on  the  table,  but 
among  gardeners  the  Golden  Dwarf  is  ranked  tar 
above  it,  both  as  to  flavor  and  keeping  qualities. 
In  preparing  for  market,  trim  off  all  the  roots 
neatly  and  remove  the  dried  and  coarse  outside 
leaf  stems.  They  should,  of  course,  be  thor- 
oughly cleaned  before  bunching.  Then  tie  into 
bunches  of  either  six  or  twelve  stocks  as  the 
market  maj-  demand.  Carefully  pack  in  suitable 
clean  boxes  and  you  will  be  sure  to  realize  good 
returns  for  all  of  your  Celery.— G.  B.  W.,  Arenac 
Co.,  Mich. 

2.107.  Nitrate  of  Soda.  This  can  be  had  from 
any  of  the  large  fertilizer  firms  at  the  sea  ports. 
In  small  quantities,  the  prices  asked  for  it  at  the 
seaport  is  about  2H  cents  a  pound.  By  the  ton 
it  may  be  bought  at  $40.00  or  thereabouts.  To 
this  the  freight  to  Nebraska  will  have  to  be 
added,  which  will  make  the  aggregate  cost  some- 
what high,  yet  for  Onion  growing  and  the  pro- 
duction of  many  other  garden  crops,  nitrate  of 
soda  will  be  worth  all  it  costs.  The  nitrogen 
contained  in  this  chemical  is  all  in  the  most 
readily  available  form,  and  will  not  cost  you 
more  than  IB  cents  per  pound  at  the  highest.  We 
know  of  no  substitute  for  it,  nor  of  a  cheaper 
source  of  nitrogen  thus  immediately  available. 

2.108.  Scallion  Onions.  In  view  of  our  own 
success  with  the  Prizetaker,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  probably  but  one  strain  of  seed  in  the 
country,  the  cause  of  your  crop  of  scallions  can 
hardly  be  traced  to  poor  seed.  With  other  va- 
rieties the  seed  makes  often  a  great  deal  of  diff- 
erence; but  in  this  case  we  are  inclined  to  lay  the 
blame  to  the  management,  especially  injudicious 
selection  of  soil  or  of  treatment  Deeply  tilled, 
loose,  musky  soils,  or  any  soils  not  in  vegetable 
moulds,  but  scantily  supplied  with  minerals,  es- 
pecially if  such  soils  be  moist,  or  in  a  wet  season 
are  verj-  liable  to  produce  scallions.  The  follow- 
ing treatment  will  almost  invariably  insure 
sound  bulbs.  Select  well-drained  soil;  plow  in 
autumn  in  beds  or  ridges  with  deep  dead  furrows 
between,  that  will  carry  off  the  surface  water 
fast  enough  that  it  will  never  stand  on  the  beds. 
After  plowing,  and  by  Spring  put  on  a  good  coat 
of  weU-rotted  compost.  In  Spring,  pulverize 
the  surface  of  beds  thoroughly  by  means  of 
Disk  or  Acme  harrow,  followed  by  smoothing  or 
Meeker  harrow,  and  otherwise  iirepare  the 
ground  thoroughly;  then  sow  seed  in  the  usual 
way,  or  better  set  out  seedling  plants  previously 
started  in  hot-bed.  Thorough  drainage  is  of 
utmost  importance,  and  water  should  never  be 
allowed  to  stand  on  the  surface.  Deep  tillage  is 
not  required  nor  desirable,  and  a  positive  damage 
especially  on  deep,  moist,  mucky  soils.  Wood 
ashes  are  the  best  fertilizer  for  soils  of  that 
character.— G.  K. 

2,111.  Trimming  Cedar  Hedge-  All  authorities 
are  agi'eed  that  the  Red  Cedar  is  not  well  adapted 
for  hedge  purposes.  It  may  do  well  for  awhile, 
but  usually  gives  out  when  a  dozen  or  so  yeai-s 
old.  The  proper  time  to  prune  Cedar  as  well  as 
other  Evergreens  is  in  June,  and  it  should  be 
done  lightly  then.  Further  south,  a  second  light 
pruning  might  be  given  in  October.— G.  K. 


2,109.    Eeroiene  Fames  in  Greenhouse.    Th^ 

result  of  incomplete  combustion  isCQi  or  carbon 
monoxide,  which  is  very  poisonous.  When  kero- 
sene burns  in  the  atmosphere,  it  finds  plenty  of 
oxygen  to  combine  with,  and  forms  CQs  or  car- 
bon dioxide  (carbonic  acid).  An  atmosphere 
containing  more  than  1-10  per  cent  of  this  gas  is 
hardly  fit  for  human  and  animal  respiration  for 
any  length  of  time,  while  it  would  not  be  inju- 
rious to  plants  There  could  be  little  objection 
to  burning  an  oil  stove  in  a  greenhouse  so  long 
as  you  have  proper  \'entilation.  Vet  it  might  be 
still  better  to  catch  the  results  of  combustion  by 
a  sort  of  funnel  above  the  stove,  and  carrying 
them  outdoors  by  means  of  a  horizontal  tin  pipe 
say  three  or  four  feet  long,  and  just  reaching 
outside  through  one  side  of  the  hjuse.— G.  R. 

2.120.  Land  Plaster  for  Onions.  The  effects 
of  this  on  any  croji  are  so  different  with  various 
soils,  that  only  a  trial  can  decide  whether  it 
would  benefif  your  crop.-  If  it  will  help  your 
grass  it  will  improve  your  vegetables.  Appl.v 
two  hundred  pounds  to  the  acre.  For  Onions 
manure  the  soil  very  heavily,  no  matter  what 
kind  of  land  it  is.— L.  R.  Granger,  FrauhUn  (.'o., 
Iowa. 

2.121.  Starting  a  Baspberry  Plantation.  The 
best  way  to  manage  a  raspberry  plantation,  ac- 
cording to  successful  growers,  is  to  set  it  in  rows 
six  feet  apart,  plants  two  feet  apart  in  the  row. 
Only  three  or  four  canes  are  left  in  each  stool; 
two  strong  canes  are  better  than  half  a  dozen 
weak  ones.  The  ground  is  kept  clear  with  the 
shovel-plow  and  cultivator,  and  the  rows  are 
kept  clean  with  the  hoe.  Some  cultivators  plant 
three  feet  in  the  row,  but  with  two  the  plants 
stand  up  better  than  if  more  remote.  The 
laterals  are  cut  back  to  ten  inches,  which  gives 
fewer  berries,  but  they  are  so  much  better  as  to 
be  of  more  value.  Some  leave  the  laterals  much 
longer.  The  cultivation  is  shallow,  and  not  very 
near  the  rows.  The  Gregg  is  kept  clean  easier 
than  other  varieties  because  it  stands  up  better. 
It  is  usually  good  for  three  crops.  Doolittle  and 
Ohio  give  six  or  seven  crops.— Chas.  Callahan, 
aar}i  Co..  in. 

2;122.  Borer  on  Plnm  Trees.  The  borer  which 
injures  your  Plum  trees  is  very  likely  what  is 
known  as  the  "Shot  borer."  We  would  advise 
a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  soda  with  a  little  car- 
bolic acid  to  be  applied  as  a  wash. 

2,12:3  Yield  of  Plums.  Plums  vary  a  good 
deal  in  growth  and  bearing.  Taking  the  average 
ten-year  old  tree  Lombard  and  Victoria  will  bear 
about  five  baskets;  Columbian  and  Gen.  Hands 
to  8;  Yellow  Egg  about  the  same;  Washington 
and  Golden  Gage  5;  Bohemian  Prune  6  to  8; 
Duane's  Purple  .5;  Smith's  Orleans  and  Bradshaw 
about  4  to  5,  sometimes  more;  Imperial  Gage  4 
to  5.  There  are  perhaps  30  or  40  varieties  good 
to  plant,  and  a  great  many  more  of  no  use  at  all 
but  to  fill  the  nurseryman's  pocket. 

2.116.  Propagation  of  Lilies.  These  are  mul- 
tiplied by  offsets  and  bulb  scales.  In  increasing 
them  by  means  of  the  offsets  these  are  detached 
from  the  bulbs  when  lifted  during  the  season  of 
rest,  and  planted  rather  thickly  in  a  nursery'  bed. 
They  are  lifted  annually  until  they  are  large 
enough  to  bloom,  and  each  year  they  are  allowed 
more  space.  In  effecting  their  increase  by  means 
of  the  bulb  scales,  it  will  be  necessary  to  exercise 
much  care  and  considerable  patience.  When  the 
Lilies  of  the  kinds  you  are  desirous  of  increasing 
are  at  rest  lift  the  bulbs  and  carefully  detach 
the  outer  scales  from  them,  and  spread  them 
rather  thickly  over  the  surface  of  a  shallow  box 
filled  with  light  sandy  soil.  Then  cover  them 
thinly  with  fine  soil,  and  place  in  a  frame.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  maintain  the  soil  in  a  moderately 
moist  state,  and  keep  safe  from  frost.  Under 
these  conditions  the  greater  portion  of  the  scales 
wiU  produce  plants,  and  these  will  rise  to  a  height 
of  two  or  three  inches  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer. They  must  remain  undisturbed  until  the 
growth  has  died  down,  when,  provided  the  soil 
and  weather  are  alike  favorable,  the  bulbs 
should  be  planted  in  a  nursery  bed  in  the  open. 
It  Is  most  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
removal  of  the  scales  weakens  the  bulbs,  and 
that  those  from  which  comparatively  large  num- 
bers are  taken  will  not  bloom  satisfactorily  until 
they  have  had  sufficient  time  to  regain  their 
wonted  vigour. 

2.117.  Potted  Hyacinths  Forcing  Themselves 
out  of  the  Ground.  The  cause  of  their  lifting 
themselves  from  the  soil  is  their  having  been 
potted  too  firmly.  The  roots  of  Hyacinths  and 
other  Dutch  Bulbs,  being  of  a  coarse,  or  rather 
thick  description,  and  at  the  same  time  quite 
brittle  or  tender,  require  a  very  open  and  easil.v 
penetrated  soil.  In  potting  Hyacinths  the  soil 
should  hardly  be  pressed  at  all  with  the  fingers, 
two  or  three  smart  taps  on  the  bench  being  sulli- 
cient  to  settle  it;  press  the  bulb  very  gently  into 
the  little  hollow  prepared  for  it,  placing  a  pinch 
of  sand  underneath  the  bulb;  then  fill  up.  round 
it  with  a  little  more  of  the  compost,  which  may 
be  very  lightly  pressed  in  place  by  the  thumbs, 
tapping  the  pot  on  the  bench  at  the  same  time. 
If  the  soil  is  made  hard  underneath,  the  roots  are 
sure  to  lift  the  bulb  in  their  efforts  to  penetrate  it. 


2,077.  Clematis  and  Honeysuckle.  Both  of 
these  classes  of  plants  are  hardy,  although  the 
formermay  sometimes  winter-kill  the  first  season 
after  planting  if  not  protected.  It  is  well,  there- 
fore to  cover  the  plants  the  first  December  after 
setting  out,  while  to  lay  them  down  and  protect 
them  slightly  over  the  roots  and,  tops  is  good 
treatment  at  any  age.  In  the  matter  of  pruning, 
some  growers  prefer  to  cut  the  Clematis  close  to 
the  ground  every  fall,  thus  ensuring  a  rank 
young  growth  the  next  year,  while  others  prune 
the  plants  but  little  or  none.  Honeysuckles  are 
not  pruned  regularly,  except  it  be  to  give  them 
better  form  or  to  adapt  them  to  their  surround- 
ings. 

2,118.  Carnation  Disease,  In  all  probability 
the  disease  which  effects  your  Carnations  is  the 
same  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Luther  Armstrong,  at  the 
Florists'  Convention.  He  said  he  had  succeeded 
in  checking  the  disease  by  applying  a  compound 
of  sulphur  and  ciuicklime  subjected  to  intense 
heat.  Use  one  gill  of  this  compound,  which  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  sulphate  of  calcium, 
to  two  galk)ns  of  water,  and  syringe  the  plants 
heavily  with  the  solution  twice  a  day;  the  plants 
will  revive,  and  even  those  nearly  dead  receive 
new  vigor.  This  compound  seems  to  act  directly 
in  the  way  of  promoting  healthy  root  action.  In 
cases  where  it  is  stated  that  sulphate  of  ammonia 

fave  good  results  in  its  use  on  plants,  it  may 
ave  been  due  to  the  sulphur  acting  as  a  fungi- 
cide, and  thus  increasing  the  vigor  of  the  plant 
instead  ot  having  so  much  value  as  a  fertilizer. 

2,022.  Calla  and  Amaryllis'Propagation.  Pro- 
pagation is  ettected  by  offsets,  which,  should  be 
taken  off  when  the  plants  are  at  rest  and  grown 
on  in  small  pots  for  a  season,  repotting  as  neces- 
sary. The  Amaryllis  can  also  be  increased  by 
seeds,  which  should  be  sowed  in  a  well-drained 
pot  or  pan  filled  with  light  sandy  loam,  and 
placed  in  a  warm,  moist  situation  as  near  to  the 
glass  as  possible.  If  the  young  plants  are  potted 
off  as  soon  as  they  are  an  inch  or  two  in  height, 
and  shifted  as  soon  as  they  require  it,  they  will 
attain  a  flowering  size  in  15  or  2U  months.  Drain 
all  pots  thoroughly;  this  is  a  most  essential  point. 
— C.  E.  P. 

2,076.  Hardy  Passion  Flower.  The  Passion 
Flowers  are  not  hardy  north  of  Virginia  and 
southern  Ohio,  from  which  sections  to  the  Gulf 
States  the  native  species  Passiflora  incarnata, 
known  as  Maypops  aud  P.  luta  abound.  We  can 
only  hope  therefore  to  save  any  of  the  species  in 
the  north  by  planting  them  in  very  favorable 
localities,  and  protecting  by  covering  the  plants 
and  roots  with  soil  or  some  other  coating.  The 
better  place  for  the  other  varieties  in  winter  is 
in  a  pit  or  cool  greenhouse. 

2,055.  Transplanting  Hybrid  Boses.  These 
may  be  transplanted  in  the  fall  if  carefully  pro- 
tected the  first  winter.  Indeed  if  the  soil  is  of  a 
kind  that  is  free  of  excessive  moisture  in  winter, 
fall  may  be  considered  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant Roses.  If  the  planting  is  deferred  until 
spring,  it  should  if  possible  be  performed  as  early 
as  the  soil  can  be  worked. 

2,088.  Iris  Susiana,  This  plant  is  generally 
hardy,  but  is  far  better  treated  as  follows:  Here 
in  the  Eastern  States  the  rhizomes  come  to  hand 
in  the  fall  with  other  roots  and  bulbs.  Presum- 
ing the  roots  in  question  are  newlj-  imported,  it 
is  decidedly  unsafe  to  plant  them  out  in  the  open 
ground,  no  matter  how  they  are  protected.  Pot 
them  up  and  place  in  a  cool  house  or  frame;  and 
if  they  are  strong  enough  flowers  may  be  ex- 
pected in  early  spring.  In  any  case  the  plants 
may  be  planted  out  in  May,  in  a  sunny  place  in 
light  sandy  soil,  where  the.v  will  ripen  off  and 
rest  during  the  summer  months,  commencing  to 
grow  again  in  September.  If  desired  the  plants 
may  now  be  lelt  in  the  open,  but  much  better 
results  may  l)e  obtained  by  lifting,  potting  and 
protecting  as  with  newly  imported  plants.  The 
great  thing  is  too  well  ripen  the  plants  after 
flowering.  English  growers  place  a  hand  light 
over  plants  to  concentrate  the  suns  rays,  and 
thus  accomplish  their  purpose;  but  here  in  the 
Eastern  States  the  natural  heat  of  a  sandy  soil 
will  be  found  quite  sufficient  tor  the  purpose. 
Last  March  we  flowered  this  lovely  Iris  under 
the  above  treatment,  and  the  flowers  were  the 
largest  we  ever  remember  seeing.  We  have 
found  Iris  Iberica  an  equally  beautiful  plant, 
but  of.dwarfer  habit,  to  be  perfectly  hardy  in 
the  open  ground.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
both  these  Iris  rest  during  the  summer  months; 
root  action  and  top  growth  commencing  with 
the  return  of  cooler  weather  in  the  fall  months. 
— E.  O.  Orpet. 

2,076.  Hardy  Passion  Flower-  Presuming 
your  hardy  Passion  Flower  is  P.  incarnata,  and 
has  been  recently  planted,  a  liberal  covering  of 
dry  leaves  will  be  found  a  sufficient  protection 
if  boards  be  placed  over  them  to  keep  out  wet. 
If  the  plantis  well  established  the  above  covering 
will  not  be  absolutely  necessary,  but  at  the  same 
time  will  be  beneflcial.  A  great  deal  depends  on 
your  location.  P.  incarnata  has  considerable 
root  vitality,  and  though  often  killed  to  the 
ground  will  spring  up  again  equally  vigorous  as 
before.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  the  above 
is  the  only  hardy  Passiflora  for  the  Eastern 
States.— E.  O.  O- 
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2,09".  Parsley  in  Winter.  There  is  no  easier 
method  of  securing  a  home  s\ippiy  of  Parsley  in 
winterthan  that  of  boring  holes  in  a  nail  kegr  all 
over  the  sides  B  or  8  inches  apart.  The  roots 
should  be  placed  in  the  keg  with  the  leaves, 
commence  at  the  bottom  and  till  up  with  soil  as 
you  put  in  the  roots,  planting  3  or  4  on  top.  By 
this  meaus  we  secured  a  good  supply  for  home 
use  through  last  winter.  Water  must  be  care- 
fully applied.— C.  O.  O. 

2,115  Fruit  Trees  for  Koad  Side.  In  many 
parts  of  Europe  the  public  highways  through 
the  country  are  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
avenues  of  Cherry  trees,  which  often  extend  in 
straight  unbroken  lines  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  There  we  find  the  early  and  the  late,  the 
sweet  and  the  sour  cherries,  and  they  seldom 
fail  to  yield  full 
crops.  It  has  always 
seemed  to  us  that 
trees  along  the  road- 
side were  much 
healthier,  general- 
ly, freer  from  in- 
sects, and  give  larg- 
er and  better  yields 
than  the  trees  plant- 
ed out  in  orchards 
as  we  came  across 
them  occaionaUy. 
We  see  no  reason, 
why  we  should  not 
follow  the  good  ex 
ample,  and  line  our 
roads  with  Cherry 
trees  also.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  plant 
them,  give  them  a 
good  start,  protect 
them  while  young 
in  some  simple  way 
against  injury  by 
domestic  animals, 
and  then  leave  them 
to  themselves,  to 
reward  us  with 
bountif  u  I  crops  year 
after  year.  Thus  we 
might  have  tine 
cherries  in  abund- 
ance for  young  and 
old,  and  whata  bles- 
sing it  would  be,  es- 
pecially for  Young 
America  !  Why  not? 
Why  should  we  con- 
tinue to  plant  Maple 
and  Elm  avenues, 
when  (j'herries  give 
us  as  much  shade,  as 
much  beauty,  and 
the  choicest  fruit 
besides  V  Occasion- 
ally the  Pear,  more 
rarely  the  Plum  and 
the  Apple  are  used 
for  roadside  trees  in 
Continental  Europe. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  Apple  is  of  too 
spreading  growth  (or  this  purpose,  while  neither 
Pear  nor  Plum  ha\e  the  beauty  of  form,  nor  the 
utility  as  a  shade  tree  possessed  by  the  <,'herry.  1 
Some  of  our  Nut  trees  would  also  make  adm  irab'le 
roadside  trees.  From  New  Jereey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania southward,  in  the  coast  states,  the  English 
Walnut  might  be  tried,  and  the  Pecan,  wherever 
it  succeeds.  The  Chestnut  is  perhaps  objection- 
able on  accounts  of  its  low  spreading  growth 
when  planted  singly.  The  Black  Walnut  and 
Hickory  are  fine  for  the  roadside,  and  in  some 
sections  the  Persimmon  might  be  tried.— G.  R. 

3,113.  Eelworms  Affecting  Violets.  There  can 
be  but  little  doubt  that  the  sickly  plants  are  ' 
affected  by  the  same  or  similar  root  gall  worm, 
which  attacks  the  roots  of  Clematis,  the  Peach, 
the  Orange,  and  many  other  plants.  Dr.  Byron 
D.  Halsted's  investigations  have  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  "disease"  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
common one.  Almost  all  Violet  growers  suffer 
more  or  less  injury  from  this  source.  This  eel- 
worm  or  root-gall  worm  ( Heterodera)  was  illus- 
trated and  fully  described  on  pp.  im  and  157  of 
last  volume.  We  are  unable  to  suggest  a  prac- 
tical remedy. 

2,U15.  Seeds  of  Haiden  Hair  Fern  Tree.  Seeds 
are  offered  for  sale  by  J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  15 
John  street.  New  York.— C.  E.  P. 

2,097.  Parsley  in  Winter.  A  good  way  is  the 
following:  Get  a  nail  keg,  and  bore  holes,  one 
and  a  halt  inches  in  diameter,  and  three  or  four 
inches  apart  through  the  slaves  all  around  the 
upper  half.  Next  fill  with  good  soil,  inserting  a 
good  strong  Parsley  plant  through  each  hole, 
and  imbedding  the  roots  firmly  into  the  soil. 
Treat  thus  unlil  all  are  planted,  and  the  keg  filled 
up  to  the  top  with  soil.  Then  set  a  half  dozen 
good  i>lants  into  the  keg  from  the  top.  If  the 
keg  is  kept  in  a  cellar,  near  a  light  window,  or  in 
the  kitchen,  or  other  reasonably  warm  place, 
and  supplied  with  water  as  needed,  but  not  in 
excess,  the  household  will  be  well  provided  with 
all  the  Parsley  that  can  possibly  be  wanted  for 
home  use.- H.  W.  E.  ! 


2,054  HoyaasTree.  HoyaCarnosa  will  flower 
equally  well,  whatever  the  fashion  of  training 
may  be,  provided  it  receives  plenty  of  sun-light 
to  ripen  the  growth  made.  It  is  best  placed  out 
of  doors  in  summer.— C.  O.  O. 

2,053.  Trees  near  Dwelling  Houses.  It  would  lie 
very  unwise  to  plant  a  thick  grove  of  trees  closely 
around  a  dwelling  house,  or  to  build  a  house  and  i 
leave  it  surrounded  by  tall  trees.  Air  and  sun-  j 
shine  are  necessary  for  us  if  we  desire  to  remain 
in  best  health.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  screen 
out  every  bit  of  direct  sunlight,  whether  this  is 
done  by  shade,  and  curtains  inside  or  outside 
trees.  Still  we  like  to  have  a  few  trees  near  the 
house,  not  only  to  please  the  eye,  and  pro^^de 


ORCHID   FLOWERS. 


1,  Udonfocrtossum  Na:vium;  2,  Cattlcya  Outtata;  3,  Cypripedium  caudatum; 
4,  Tlmnia  Benaonice. 


comfortable  shade  for  certain  portions  of  the 
house  and  its  immediate  vicinity  in  summer,  but 
also  to  absorb  waste  and  impure  matter  that  may 
find  its  way  out  of  the  house  to  the  surrounding 
soil,  to  purify  the  latter,  and  relieve  it  of  ex- 
cessive dampness.  By  all  means  have  a  few 
trees  within  a  rod  or  two  from  the  house,  and  a 
few  shrubs  still  closer,  and  flowers  and  grass  up 
to  it.— G.  R. 


What  is  an  Orchid? 

(Abstract  of  lecture  by  Shirley  Hlbberd,  Eilltor  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine,  at  Bath,  England,  Floral  Fete.] 

An  Orchid  is  a  plant  of  the  endogenous 
class,  allied  to  the  Burmanniads  and  the 
Apostasiads,  of  herbaceous  growth,  peren- 
nial, often  epiphytical  producing  leaves 
with  straight  veins,  flowers  irregular  as  to 
arrangement  but  on  a  deflnate  plan  of  con- 
struclion,  and  a  nioiioctyledonous  embryo, 
the  germination  of  which  is  endorhizal. 

You  are  evidently  not  satisfied  with  the 
short  reply  ;  nor  am  I,  although  it  is  strictly 
accurate.  I  will  therefore  ti-y  again,  but  I 
inust  be  more  diffuse.  Orchids  are  plants, 
that  is  certain. 

Orchids  are  plants  that  seem  to  be  brought 
near  to  us  when  we  liken  them  to  Irises. 
The  Irises,  as  you  know,  have  tuberous  or 
fibrous  roots,  leaving  usually  flag-like  and 
flattened,  though  sometimes  rush-like  and 
rounded,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  curious 
pattern,  opening  out  into  si.x  bold  divisions, 
the  true  nature  of  which  is  not  apparent  to 
a  casual  observer.  The  large  lip-like  di- 
visions, three  in  number,  that  are  generally 
the  most  richly  coloured  in  an  iris  are  the 
sepals,  the  upright  divisions  within  them 
are  the  petals,  and  the  three  flat  leaves  like 


petals  that  press  down  on  the  throat  of  the 
flower,  and  are  usually  two  lobed  at  the 
point,  are  the  pistils,  beneath  which  may 
be  found  in  the  throat  of  each,  one  long, 
well-developed  stamen. 

Usually  an  Iris  flower  is  perfect,  while  an 
Orchid  flower  is  usually  imperfect,  for 
Nature  is  really  iu  a  fantastic,  or  playfully 
mischievious  temper  when  producing  Or- 
chids, and  appears  to  have  fashioned  them 
quite  as  much  to  perplex  man,  as  to  please 
herself.  But  a  perfect  Orchid  flower  is 
formed  on  nearly  the  same  plan  as  that  of 
an  Iris,  and  in  such  case  the  reproductive 
apparatus  consists 
of  .5  sets  of  organs, 
numbering  3  in  a 
set,  making  1.5  in 
all.  Thus  we  have 
three  sepals,  three 
petals,  three  sta- 
mens, three  stig- 
mas, and  a  three 
celled  ovary  con- 
taining many 
seeds.  In  the  Iris 
the  stamens  and 
petals  are  sepa- 
rate, in  Orchids 
they  are  conjoined 
in  a  central  organ 
called  the  column. 
Thus  we  say  the 
Iris  is  triandrous, 
having  three  sepa- 
rate stamens,  but 
the  Orchid  is 
gynandrous,  the 
stamens  and  the 
style  being  con- 
solidated, and 
forming  a  con- 
spicious  adorn- 
ment of  the  lip. 
And  about  the  lip 
a  word  should 
here  be  said,  for 
the  Iris  has  three 
great  lips  that  are 
richly  coloured, 
and  we  have  called 
them  ^pals.  The 
matter  of  impor- 
tance now  to  observe  is  that  in  the  Iris  the 
sepals  are  presented  as  coloured  lips,  as  it 
were,  without  an  effort,  but  in  the  Orchid, 
one  of  the  petals  is  altered  expressly  for  the 
purpose,  and  as  we  may  say,  by  an  effort 
on  Nature's  part  to  accomplished  an  extra- 
ordinary construction  for  a  business  that 
demands  it,  the  very  continuance  of  Orchids 
on  the  globe  depending  on  the  form  and 
color  of  the  labellum. 

Let  us  now  take  a  geueral  view  of  the 
Orchid.  It  is  always  an  herb,  for  although 
the  Vanilla  climbs  like  a  vine  or  a  small- 
leaved  flg,  and  the  Vandas  and  Sobralias 
form  tree-like  masses,  yet  they  are  always 
herbaceous,  true  wood  is  not  produced,  and 
the  growth  is  from  within  or  endogenous, 
as  in  the  Palms,  l^ilies,  and  tirasses.  In  a 
general  view,  perhaps  the  roots  will  attract 
attention,  for  although  in  some  Orchids, 
called  "Terrestrial,,'  they  hide  themselves 
in  the  earth  iu  a  respectful  manner,  in 
others  they  are  displayed  like  clusters  of 
grey  or  white  snakes  or  the  far-reaching 
arms  of  Octopoda,  or  as  worms  that  crawl 
about  and  have  great  power  of  grasping. 
Very  many  of  these  lerial  or  epiphytal 
Orchids  appear  to  be  entirely  independent 
of  soil  for  their  bodily  subsistance.  By  the 
term  epiphytal  is  meant  that  they  grow 
upon  trees;  they  employ  the  trees  to  hold 
them  aloft,  for  they  want  but  little  of  them 
beyond  such  mechanical  aid ;  all  the  food 
require  they  can  obtain  with  ease  from  the 
moisture-laden  atmosphere. 

{To  be  Continued.) 
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January  Song:. 

The  sky  Is  gray  as  gray  may  be, 
There  Is  no  bird  on  wing  or  bough. 
There  Is  no  leaf  on  vine  or  tree. 
Slow  creep  the  hours,  slow  creep  the  days. 
The  black  Ink  crusts  upon  the  pen- 
Just  wait  till  bluebirds,  wrens  and  jays 
And  golden  orioles  come  again  ! 

—T.  B.  Aldrich,  in  Atlantic. 


Let  Us  be  Reasonable.  When  you  are  disposed 
to  complaia  that  flowers  come  slowly,  remember 
that  more  than  double  the  time  is  required  in 
these  short  dark  days  to  make  a  certain  growth 
than  in  the  gprini?. 


No  Seed  Trust.  The  combination  of  leading 
seedsmen,  organized  with  a  capital  stock  of  87,000- 
000,  is  found  to  be  a  myth.  Born  in  the  "lively 
imagination  of  a  Wall  street  broker,"  it  is  not 
likely  to  ever  come  into  real  and  active  life. 


The  Wat  of  the  Transgressor.  It  always 
gives  us  unbounded  satisfaction  to  see  a  horti- 
ticultural  fraud  come  to  grief,  especially  when 
he  is  such  an  old  offender  as  Deloe  A.  Staples  of 
Portland,  Mich.,  who  advertised  to  sellBlueberry 
busbes,  as  many  of  our  friends  know  to  their 
regret,  but  neither  sent  any  in  return  for  cash 
sent  him,  nor  paid  his  advertising  bills,  and  did 
not  even  have  any  bushes  to  sell.  A  Michigan 
local  paper  now  reports  that  he  was  found  guilty 
in  the  U.  S.  Court  at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  but 
that  sentence  was  deferred  till  January  6th, 
pending  a  motion  to  appeal. 


Secretary  E.  Williams  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  earnest  and  in- 
defatigable worker,  has  been  forced  by  ill  health 
to  resign  the  office  he  has  held  and  graced  for  so 
many  years.  What  a  loss  this  means  to  that  or- 
ganization which  has  prospered  so  wonderfully 
under  his  leadership,  all  who  ever  attended  the 
Trenton  meetings,  or  read  the  well-edited  reports 
of  the  proceedings,  will  know  how  to  appreciate. 
"Well  done,  thou  faithful  servant."  May  rest 
and  freedom  from  business  cares  result  in  his 
full  recovery,  and  in  restoring  to  the  society 
so  useful  a  member,  counsellor  and  leader! 


The  Schedule  in  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment of  the  World's  Fair,  as  now  proposed,  does 
not  please  the  Michigan  State  Horticultural  Soci- 
ety, nor  does  it  particularly  satisfy  us.  In  the 
schedule,  viticulture  appears  as  the  big  end  of 
horticulture,  and  wine-making  the  big  end  of 
viticulture.  As  suggested  by  the  Michigan  peo- 
ple, the  Department  (B)  of  Horticulture  should 
include  the  following  six  separate  groups,  viz: 
Pomology,  Floriculture, Truck  and  Kitchen  Gar- 
dening. Arboriculture,  Horticultural  Appliances 
and  Miscellaneous.  Steps  are  being  taken  to 
press  this  view  upon  the  Fair  managers.  Address 
communications  or  inquiries  to  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft, 
Agricultual  College  P.  O.,  Michigan. 


More  Department  Seeds.  According  to 
Secretary  Rusk's  report,  more  seed  packages 
have  been  distributed  in  1890  than  the  year  be- 
fore, although  the  appropriation  was  the  same 
in  both  years.  It  that  means  anything,  it  means 
that  cheaper  seeds  have  been  sent  out.  We  do 
not  believe  that  this  move  is  in  the  right  direc- 
tion of  reform.  What  we  desire  to  see  is  the 
abolishment  of  the  entire  congressional  seed 
business.  If  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
nothing  more  than  a  dispenser  of  cheap  seeds, 
where  is  the  dignity  of  Agriculture?  And  why 
not  yield  to  popular  sentiment,  gentlemen  of 
Washington,  and  restrict  the  distribution  to  a 
lew  really  promising  novelties,  to  be  put  by  the 
Department  (and  no  one  else)  where  they  will 
do  the  most  good  for  the  people  ? 


The  Outlook  for  Next  Year's  Apple  Crop. 
Mr.  A.  McD.  Allan,  with  whom  we  had  a  talk 
about  the  fruit  outlook  while  at  Hamilton,  and 


whose  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  Apples  is 
almost  proverbial  even  far  beyond  the  Canadian 
line,  did  not  appear  very  sanguine.  We  may 
have  a  fair  crop,  he  says,  but  not  likely  a  very 
large,  nor  a  very  good  one.  The  trees  which 
had  healthy  foliage  last  season,  produced  at 
least  a  partial  crop,  and  consequently  there  was 
no  "off  year"  with  them.  The  great  bulk  of 
the  Apple  trees  all  through  the  country,  how- 
ever, were  badly  affected  by  scab.  For  this 
reason  they  did  not  develop  a  good  fruit  bud; 
and  without  this  there  can  be  no  good  fruit. 
The  pale  color  of  the  fruit  blossoms  last  spring, 
so  Mr.  Mc  D.  Allan  thinks,  was  a  sure  indication 
of  weakness.  Healthy  blossoms,  from  well- 
developed  buds,  have  a  rich  rosy  tint.  He  pre- 
dicts another  crop  of  rather  pale  blossoms  for 
next  spring. 

Winter  Pears  for  Market. 

OEOROE  ELLW ANGER  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

[Note— In  response  to  a  request  from  this 
office  for  information  on  the  above  subject, 
which  now  is  attracting  increased  attention  in 
many  sections,  Mr.  Ellwanger  kindly  forwarded 
the  following  notes ;] 

The  Anjou  Pear  I  regard  as  the  queen 
of  winter  Pears  for  the  table.  It  possesses 
all  the  virtues  of  a  perfect  Pear,  being  rich, 
vinous  and  melting,  with  keeping  qualities 
not  excelled  by  any  Pear  of  its  season.  It 
is  large,  of  pleasing  shape,  fragrant,  and 
when  fully  ripe  of  a  warm  straw  color. 
Coming  into  market  when  all  fall  Pears  are 
gone,  it  may  be  kept  from  November  until 
March.  As  a  market  fruit,  it  is  always  in 
ready  demand  wherever  known,  and  brings 
the  highest  price,  S5.00  to  *6.00  per  bushel 
for  fine  selected  fruit. 

The  tree  is  hardy,  vigorous,  not  subject 
to  blight,  does  not  overbear  and  hence  re- 
quires little  thinning,  while  few  inferior 
fruits  are  seen  on  the  tree. 

Anjou  does  well  as  a  standard  or  a  dwarf. 
It  should  be  planted  in  well-prepared,  rich, 
dry  ground  and  kept  under  the  best  culti- 
vation, enriching  it  every  year  alternately 
with  a  moderate  dressing  of  well  decom- 
posed stable  manure  and  hard  wood  ashes. 
A  thin  sprinkling  of  salt  during  winter  is 
also  beneficial.  Pruning  is  very  important 
to  keep  up  the  vigor  and  health  of  dwarf 
trees  and  also  to  prevent  over-bearing. 
Dwarf  trees  that  have  been  maintained  un- 
der proper  cultivation,  and  that  have  been 
properly  pruned,  may  be  seen  producing 
excellent  crops  of  fine  fruit  after  a  half  a 
century  of  existence.  Most  of  the  dwarf 
Pear  orchards  throughout  Western  New 
York  are  neglected  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the 
above  requirements,  and  therefore  their 
lease  of  life  is  short  and  unsatisfactory. 

Winter  Nelis,  is  one  of  the  finest  winter 
Pears,  and  a  great  favorite  in  eastern 
markets.  The  fruit  is  of  medium  size, 
melting,  and  possesses  a  rich  aromatic 
flavor.  For  a  dessert  Pear  in  respect  tosize, 
color  and  quality,  it  has  no  superior  among 
winter  varieties.  Season  December  to 
March,  Winter  Nelis  should  be  grown  on 
Pear  stock,  or  double-worked  on  dwarf 
stock.  White  Doyenne  being  the  best  tree 
for  double  working.  A  slender  grower,  in 
order  to  obtain  bearing  trees  within  a  few 
years,  it  should  be  top-grafted  on  good-sized 
vigorous  trees.  It  often  overbears,  and 
requires  thinning,  otherwise  the  fruits 
prove  inferior  in  size  and  quality.  Indeed 
too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon  the 


necessity  of  thinning,  not  only  with  Pears, 
but  with  all  other  kinds  of  fruit. 

Josephine  de  Malines.  By  all  who  have 
tasted  the  .Josephine  when  well  grown  and 
ripened,  this  wilt  be  pronounced  one  of  the 
very  best  late  winter  Pears.  The  fruit  is 
medium  to  large,  the  pink  of  salmon-stained 
white  flesh,  melting  and  of  a  delicious 
rose  aroma.  This  succeeds  either  as  a  stand- 
ard or  dwarf.  Season  January  to  April. 
Owing  to  its  moderate,  irregular  growth, 
it  is  little  propagated  in  nurseries,  and  on 
this  account  is  not  much  disseminated. 

Lawrence.  Largely  grown  in  some  sections 
of  our  state,  this  variety  is  held  in  high 
esteem  by  those  who  prefer  sweet  Pears. 
The  fruit  is  medium  to  large,  melting,  and 
of  pleasant  flavor.  Season,  December  to 
.January,  Tree  a  moderate  grower,  and  very 
productive. 

Buerre  Clairgeau.  Beaurre  Clairgeau  Is 
the  largest  and  most  attractive  early  winter 
Pear  in  cultivation,  and  always  commands 
the  highest  price.  The  fruit  is  very  large, 
pyriform,  yellow  and  red  with  its  red  cheek 
usually  very  highly  colored,  nearly  melting, 
and  keeps  till  January,  the  tree  being  a  good 
grower  and  an  abundant  bearer.  A  very 
valuable  Market  Pear. 

I  have  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  best 
winter  market  Pears  that  have  come  under 
my  observation.  Others  might  be  added, 
but  none,  all  requisites  considered,  equal  to 
those  I  have  specified.  This  is  applied  to 
winter  market  Pears  solely. 

The  Pear  for  market  and  the  Pear  for  the 
amafeur  are  two  different  matters.  And 
yet,  while  the  list  might  be  increased  in  the 
latter  case,  where  quality  was  the  main 
consideration,  it  were  nevertheless  difficult 
to  name  any  finer  winter  Pears  for  the  table 
than  Beurre  Clairgeau,  Anjou,  Winter  Nelis 
and  Josephine. 

Taste  and   Tact  in  Arranging: 
Grounds.* 

3d  PAPER. 

The  following  from  a  subscriber  in  a  thriv- 
ing town  in  Northern  New  York,  sufficiently 
introduces  the  leading  plans  of  this  month: 
Dear  Sir: 

Noticing  your  offer  to  assist  in  planning  grounds 
I  apply  for  aid  in  the  case  of  our  recently  pur- 
chased home.  The  lot  is  a  three-fourth  acre  one, 
of  light,  loamy  soil,  has  a  frontage  of  90  feet  and 
a  depth  of  near360  feet.  Being  much  longer  than 
wide,  it  puzzles  me  how  to  lay  it  out  handsomely. 
We  are  passionately  fond  of  flowers,  and  desire 
to  set  out  the  largest  assortment  of  flowers, 
shrubs  and  trees.  The  latter  now  on  the  place 
are  part  of  an  old  neglected  orchard,  which  we 
do  not  believe  worth  saving.  Those  toward  the 
street  are  unsightly  old  Cherry  trees.  The  stable 
on  the  place  we  would  like  to  move  further  from 
the  house.  We  want  a  small  vegetable  and  fruit 
garden,  and  the  balance  of  the  place  ornamental. 

The  fault  of  narrowness  of  area  which  our 
subscriber  apprehends  in  laying  out  this 
town  lot,  is  to  us  not  so  apparent.     If  it  is 

•Copyright,  1890.  Popular  Gardening  Publishing  Co.  - 
Note  :  It  Is  designed  to  renderthe  present  serial  widely 
useful  through  Imparting  Ideas  on  tastefully  arrang- 
ing grounds  of  every  kind,  basing  the  same  on  actual 
examples.  To  this  end  sketches  of  home  plats,  rtiral 
cemeteries,  town  squares,  school  yards,  etc.,  are  cor- 
dially Invited  from  readers,  with  a  view  to  oiu-  sub- 
i  mitting  suggestions  for  Improving  the  same,  In 
future  articles.  Should  more  plans  be  received  than 
are  needed  for  this  purpose,  such  will  be  chosen,  as  In 
our  Judgment,  will  afford  the  best  subjects  for  con- 
veying Information  to  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
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not  an  ideal  shape,  it  is  yet  a  very  common 

one,  and  so  far  from  being  really  faulty,  we 

think  it  possesses  several  good  points. 
One  gain  to  be  secured  is  the   lengthy 

garden  vista— really  nothing  short  of  mag- 
nificent, which  may  be  had  within  the  limits 

of  but  three-fourths  of  an  acre  of  land.    We 

refer  to  the  view  lengthwise  back  through 

the  lot,  as  seen  from  the  verandas, walks,  elc, 

to  the  right  of  the  house.     Such  an  extended 

lawn  skirted  by  beautiful  trees,  shrubs  and 

flowers,  is  entirely 

out  of  the  question 

in    a   similar   area 

more  nearly  square. 

Catching     a    view 

like  this  from  near 

the  street  entrance, 

a  visitor  would  de- 
sire to  explore  the 

garden  to  its  end, 

for    inspecting  the 

charms     in    detail. 

Or  if  this  could  not 

be  done,  that  single 

glance  should  give 

a  very  exalted  idea 

of     the     grandeur 

of  this  three-fourth 

acre  plat. 
But    while     our 

reader     thus     can 

gain  a  real  benefit 

from     the      forced 

narrowness  of    his 

lot,    as    compared 

with  its  length,  he 

can     further     and 

easily     treat      the 

street   end    of     his 

grounds,  for  reliev- 
ing any  impression 

that  the  lot  is  too 

narrow     for    good 

looks,  as  seen  from 

the  outside.   Ninety 

feet  front  is  a  very 

fair    width     for    a 

town    lot.       "What 

here      is      wanted 

more  than  anything 

else,  is  to  create  to 

the    greatest  possi- 
ble degree  an  air  of  breatith  crOKSvisc. 

Can  this  be  done  by  adhering  to  the  straight 
walk  through  the  center  of  the  grounds  to 
the  street?  Admitting  that  from  some 
standpoints  the  general  lack  of  breadth  as 
compared  with  length,  may  not  be  the  best 
recommend  for  this  lot;  yet  let  it  be  noticed 
that  the  front  walk  could  not  possibly  be 
worse  located  for  emphasizing  this  very 
narrowness.  This  because  by  running  the 
path  through  the  middle  of  the  plat,  not 
only  is  the  general  strength  and  dignity 
of  this  part  vitally  impaired,  but  it  actually 
breaks  up  what  otherwise  could  be  a  broad 
grass  area,  into  two  narrow  halves,  lying  in 
the  same  direction  as  the  longest  distance 
of  the  lot,  thus  in  effect  adding  to  the  general 
narrowness. 

The  simple,  convenient  arrangement  of 
the  right-hand  plan  shows  how  we  can  plan 
advantageously  here.  By  carrying  the  walk 
with  a  graceful,  easy  curve  considerably  to 
one  side  of  the  center,  the  house  is  as  directly 
reached  from  the  street  as  by  the  old  plan, 
and  we  secure  the  important  quality  of  an 
ample  lawn  area  unbroken  in  its  center. 
This  may  be  still  further  strengthened  by 
arranging  the  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers 
more  or  less  irregularly  in  masses,  but  all 
towards  the  margin  of  the  plat,  thus  impart- 
ing an  air  of  breadth  just  where  it  counts 
the  very  most.  Another  gain  is  the  im- 
proved appearance  of  the  handsome  dwel- 
ling as  seen  from  the  highway.  It  shows  to 
much  finer  advantage  beyond  a  beautiful 
unbroken  stretch  of  green  sward  than  when 


appearing  as  a  sort  of  terminal  object  to  a 

straight  walk,  as  in  the  left-hand  plan. 
The    great  gains,  therefore,   brought   to 

view  by  such  a  plan,  are,  first,  the  vista  ex- 
1  tending  to  the  further  end  of  the  lot,  creating 

an  appearance  of  ijnat  luiuth  in  thatdirec- 
I  tion,  second,  adding  in  appearances  greatly 
]  to  the  breadth  of  the  grounds  as  seen  from 

the  front,  and  all  accomplished  by  means 
1  in  harmony  with  good  taste.      It  is  one  of 

those  cases,  not  as  rare  as  might  be  supposed. 


ANJOU  PEAR,  anil  SiJixiiiicii  ill  linsui'  iMyier for  UMpplng.    tYom  Life.    See preceditig page . 


in  which  a  fraction  of  an  acre  may  be 
treated  to  look  several  times  its  real  size, 
with  the  actual  number  of  feet  to  be  covered 
by  the  lawn  mower,  spade  and  rake  not  at 
all  Increased.  Needless  to  say  this  is  the 
height  of  good  garden  management. 

To  speak  of  features  somewhat  in  detail, 
the  pleasant  footpath  approach  to  the  house 
from  the  street,  through  irregular  masses 
of  flowering  shrubs,  many  of  fragrant  bloom, 
and  the  free  use  of  this  class  of  material 
throughout  is  most  commendable.  The 
bringing  in  of  numerous  shade  and  other 
ornamental  trees  to  the  right  of  and  near 
to  the  house,  serves,  with  the  building,  as  a 
kind  of  division  between  the  front  and  back 
portions  of  the  grounds  with  good  efl'ect. 

The  presence  of  several  groups  of  Ever- 
greens towards  the  barn,  as  seen  from  the 
front,  answers  for  secluding  that  building 
in  a  measure,  while  providing  a  strong  touch 
of  coniferous  tree  beauty  .such  as  is  always 
desirable  on  a  place  of  this  size,  not  only  for 
the  effect  in  winter,  but  the  year  round. 

The  use  of  scores  of  hardy  shrubs  besides 
plants,  Koses,  etc.,  throughout  the  rear 
grounds,  should  afford  a  perfect  panorama 
of  floral  and  leafy  beauty  all  through  the 
season,  and  differing  almost  daily.  The 
beds  of  summer  flowers,  indicated  by  9,  in 
this  part  as  well  as  elsewhere,  would  add  to 
the  aggregate  of  loveliness.  It  is  very 
proper  to  arrange  for  a  garden  seat  at  10,  in 
order  that  the  visitor  may  here  rest,  and 
at  leisure  draw  in  the  beauty  of  this  part  of 
I  the  garden. 


In  planning  the  fruit  area  across  the  ex- 
treme end,  the  advantage  of  having  the  trees 
thus  placed  to  serve  in  some  measure  as  a, 
background,  was  not  lost  sight  of.  The 
nearness  of  the  vegetable  garden  to  the 
stable,  with  its  manure  supply,  was  also  "had 
in  mind.  Together  it  was  aimed  to  provide 
a  general  balance  in  the  embellishments,  for 
a  garden  that  seems  scantily  furnished  in. 
some  parts  and  overdone  in  materials  in 
others,  can  never  be  wholly  satisfactory. 

Besides  the  letter 
printed  in  the  be- 
ginning of  this  ar- 
ticle, the  following 
concerning  the  ar- 
ranging of  a  Rose 
bed,  was  received  at 
the  Popular  Gar- 
dening office,  and 
will  be  used  as  a 
text  for  some  re- 
marks, the  plans 
being  shown  on 
page  70: 

Ontario,  Canada. 
Dear  .Sir: 

As  a  regular  read- 
er, I  thought  I  would 
write  you  concerning 
a  Hose  bed  about  to 
be  made  and  asldng 
you  for  suggestions 
in  laying  it  out.  Size 
42  by  .50  feet.  I  enclose 
a  sketch  [upper  one 
page  70]  of  the  plan 
arrived  at,  but  is  it 
not  too  stiff  and  angu- 
lar for  the  best  effect'/ 
The  idea  is  to  put  out 
about  3.50  plants. 

To  which  we 
answer  that  our 
views  quite  coincide 
with  those  intima- 
ted concerning 
stiffness  of  design, 
hence  several  sub- 
stitutes are  offered 
in  which  this  fault 
IS  overcome.  Of 
our  plans  suggest- 
ed, one  is  regular, 
the  other  irregular 
in  arrangement.  In  both  the  design  is 
simply  to  have  the  beds  cut  into  the  sward, 
the  walks  between  and  around  them  being 
of  grass.  While  either  plan  should  prove 
satisfactory,  our  choice  would  be  for  the 
irregular  one  to  the  left,  for  the  reason  that 
the  eye  tires  sooner  of  nicely-  balanced  feat- 
ures than  of  the  reverse.  A  chief  charm  of 
all  natural  scenery  is  its  irregularity.  When 
the  same  quality  can  be  carried  into  our 
gardens,  let  it  by  all  means  be  done. 


Notes  from  the  Popular  Gardening- 
Grounds  at  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

Early  Market  Tomatoes.  The  A'liii;  nf  the 
Earlics  has  heretofore  had  the  whole  field  almost 
to  itself  as  a  variety  for  very  earliest  market. 
A  prominent  New  Jersey  market  gardener 
writes  us  that  this  sort  has  again  proved  more 
protitable  with  him  than  any  other  sort  on  his 
grounds.  We  tind  it  so  poor  a  fruit  that  would 
not  tolerate  it  on  our  premises,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  extreme  earliness  of  the  bulk  of  the  crop. 
Herein  it  has  heretofore  exceeded  any  variety 
suitable  for  early  market.  During  June  and 
July,  and  sometimes  part  of  August,  the  market 
is  by  no  means  exacting  as  to  quality  and  size  of 
Tomatoes.  The  stuff  shipped  in  from  the  south 
is  not  very  good  in  any  respect,  and  almost  any 
kind  of  home-grown  Tomato  will  stand  a  good 
chance  in  competing  with  the  southern  product. 
Consequently  growers  Iiave  found  money  in  the 
King  of  the  Earlies,  notwithstanding  the  facts 
that  it  is  of  hardly  medium  size,  has  a  tendency 
to  grow  ribbed  or  lobed,  and  that  its  seed  cavi- 
ties are  few  and  very  large. 

Seed  of  a  similar  variety,  probably  a  selection 
of  King  of  the  Earlies,  was  sent  us  from  New 
Jersey  under  the  name  "W.  C.  No.  1."    This 
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proved  to  be  rather  better  than  the  preceding, 
especially  in  point  of  solidity  ;  still  we  are  told 
that  the  originator  finds  it  less  productive.  We 
shall  give  It  another  trial  on  a  larger  scale. 

Earliest  Advance  turned  out  to  be  even  earlier 
than  King  of  the  Earlies  this  season,  and  would 
be  a  good  sort  for  early  market,  but  for  the 
small  size  of  the  fruit.  The  latter  is  almost  per- 
fectly round,  fairly  good  quality,  good  color, 
and  ripens  up  well.  Unless  im- 
proved in  size,  it  will  hardly 
amount  to  much,  still  we  propose 
to  give  it  an  extensive  trial,  under 
high  culture,  and  by  thinning. 

Early  Huhy  a  novelty  of  1890, 
has  pleased  us  greatly.  It  is  a 
handsome,  good-sized,  good-color- 
ed frnit,  and  very  early.  The 
plant  is  also  decidedly  productive. 
We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  it 
is  fully  as  early  as  King  of  the 
Earlies  or  not ;  but  if  further  tests 
decide  this  in  the  affirmative,  we 
will  have  no  more  use  for  the 
King  of  the  Earlies,  and  shall 
hereafter  rely  on  Early  Ruby  for 
earliest  fruit. 

The  varieties  named  are  just  the 
ones  which  interest  the  market 
gardener,  as  the  larger,  later 
ones  interest  the  grower  for  the 
canning  establishments.  We  pro- 
pose to  test  these  earliest  sorts 
next  season  on  a  scale  large 
enough  so  we  can  tell  which  of  all 
these  is  the  most  profitable  to 
gi-ow.  Of  course,  the  plants  should 
be  started  as  early  possible,  say 
sometime  in  February,  grown 
with  moderate  heat,  and  given 
sufficient  space  for  steady,  moder- 
ate development,  and  hardy, 
stocky  growth.  Then  the.v  must 
be  set  as  early  as  the  season  will 
admit,  even  if  weather  should  be 
somewhat  raw,  the  ground  to  be 
well  enriched,  and  the  plants 
given  sufficient  space.  Moderate 
thinning  of  the  fruit  will  also  be 
advisable.  Several  days  more 
will  be  gained  in  earliness,  and 
with  imperceptible  effect  on  the 
quality,  by  picking  the  specimens 
just  as  they  show  the  very  first 
tinge  of  color,  and  ripening  them 
fully  under  glass  Tbey  are  simply 
spread  out  in  single  layers  on  a 
layer  of  straw  in  the  frames,  and 
the  latter  kept  covered  with  sash, 
shading  slightly  duriug  the  noon 
hours  of  clear  and  very  hot  days. 

Perennial  Sunflowers  at 
WOODBANKS.  From  August  to 
November  the  hardy  perennial 
Sunflowers  on  our  grounds  are 
highly  appreciated.  Their  bright- 
yellow  unobtrusive  flowers  impart 
an  air  of  cheerfulness  to  the  place, 
which  could  not  at  all  be  spared. 
We  pity  those  who  dismiss  this 
class  as  undeserving  of  their  re- 
gard, because  they  are  "yaller." 
The  fact  is  this  color  is  not  suffici- 
ently esteemed  in  the  garden.  A 
friend  of  the  writer,  one  of  the 
best  color  artists  in  the  country, 
and  head  of  a  large  art  printing 
establishment,  places  yellow  as 
the  most  important  of  colors  in 
fine  color  printing.  He  uses  it 
freely  but  with  flne  discrimina- 
tion and  this  is  how  it  should  be 
employed  in  the  garden. 

The  Double  Perennial  Sunflower 
(Belianthus  multiflortis  plenus)  is  one  of  our  best 
border  plants,  growing  about  five  feet  high.  It 
begins  to  flower  in  mid-summer  and  keeps  in 
bloom  until  October.  This  variety  succeeds  best 
when  divided  and  replanted  every  two  years. 

The  parent  of  the  foregoing  is  the  Large  Single 
Sunflower  IB.  multiflortts),  a  great  autumn 
bloomer,  the  flowers  of  which  are  four  to  five 
inches  across.  The  plants  reach  a  height  of 
seven  feet.  This  variety  should  be  in  every 
garden  as  it  is  a  most  useful  back  ground  plant. 
H.  Orgyalis  is  the  most  graceful  plant  of  the 
class.  It  reaches  a  height  of  six  to  eight  feet  its 
stems  being  furnished  with  gracefully  drooping 
narrow  foliage.  For  growing  among  groups  of 
flne-leaved   hardy  plants,  in    the    sub-tropical 


garden  or  pleasure  ground,  margins  of  shrub- 
berry  etc.  it  is  unequalled  for  flne  effect.  The 
flowers  appear  from  August  to  October. 

The  Narrow-leaved  Sunflower  IH.  anqmstifo- 
Utis)  produces  bright-yellow  flowers  two  to  three 
inches  across,  with  dark  purple  centers,  from 
August  to  October. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  species 
is  Maximlllian's  Sun  Flower  (H.  Maximilliani,) 
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ON  ARRANGING  A  DEEP  TOWN  LOT  COMPRISING  THREE  FOURTHS  OF  AN  ACRE. 

The  left-hand  plan  is  the  one  sent  by  our  subscriber,  A  indicating  walk 
entrance;  B,  drive  entrance;  C,  flower  bed;  D,  old  vines;  old  fruit  trees 
scattered  aliout.  The  other  plat  the  same  with  improvements  of  our  sug- 
gestion. 1,  front  walk  ;  2,  front  drive  ;  3,  front  steps  to  house ;  4  4  4,  groups 
of  ornamental  deciduous  trees ;  -5  5,  groups  of  evergreen  trees ;  6  6  0.  large 
mas.ses  of  hardy  shrubs ;  7,  mass  of  hardy  perennials  and  shrubs ;  8  8, 
clumps  of  Roses;  9  9  9  9  51,  beds  of  summer  flowers;  10,  garden  seat;  11, 
vegetable  garden  surrounded  by  hedge ;  12,  fruit  garden  to  rear  of  lawn  ; 
1.3,  turning  plat.    See  opposite  page. 


the  striking  quality  of  which  is  that  it  blooms 
so  late.  At  the  date  of  this  writing  November 
14th,  our  iilants  show  a  good  deal  of  the  deep 
golden-color  yet.  Some  of  the  flowers  are  per- 
fect while  such  as  were  in  an  expanded  state, 
during  the  late  freezes  have  had  the  ends  of 
these  parts  browned.  Its  regular  season  is 
October  and  November.  It  grows  from  seven  to 
ten  feet  high  and  its  strong  stems,  clothed  with 
narrow,  crinkled,  curving  leaves  nearly  a  foot 
long,  are-  terminated  for  three  feet,  with  deep- 
golden  flowers  set  closely  to  the  stem.  This 
species  is  a  native  of  the  Southern  United  States 
west  of  the  Slississippi  and  has  the  reputation 
of  not  being  hardy  in  the  north,  We  have 
grown  it  for  years  and  never  have  lost  a  plant 


from  winter-killing  even  when  left  uncovered. 
Fruit  Trees  for  Ornament.  We  were  again 
reminded  by  the  fruiting  of  a  flne  Hyslop  Crab 
on  our  lawn  of  the  desirability  of  some  fruit 
trees  for  ornamental  effect.  This  Crab  tree  is 
always  handsome  because  of  its  beautiful  form 
but  it  is  extremely  so,  both  in  the  blooming 
season  and  for  a  month  in  autumn  when  loaded 
with  its  pretty  little  deep-crimson  Apples.  The 
yellow,  vermilion,  and  other 
colored  Crabs  are  equally  desir- 
able for  ornament,  and  a  clump 
of  them  would  be  in  place  on  any 
extended  lawn. 

The  Quince  is  another  tree  very 
ornamental  both  in  bloom  and  in 
fruit.  The  flowers  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  the  Apple,  of 
a  pleasing  rosy  tint  and  appear 
after  other  fruit  blossoms  are  past 
The  golden-yellow  fruit  of  the 
Oriinge  and  other  Quinces  pre- 
sent a  beautiful  sight  in  the 
autumn.  One  advantage  of  the 
Quince  as  well  as  the  Crab  trees 
for  the  lawn  is  that  they  are  of 
moderate  size. 

The  Duke  and  Morello  Cherries, 
including  our  common  Sour 
Cherry,  are  among  our  hand- 
somest flowering  trees,  but  are  not 
conspicuously  ornamental  in 
other  respects. 

The  Thorns  can  scarcely  be 
classed  among  edible  fruits,  but 
they  occupy  a  leading  position 
among  small  trees,  that  are  beau- 
tiful in  flower,  in  fruit,  and  by 
reason  of  their  delightful  habits 
and  foliage. 

Potash  for  Fruit,  The  luxuri- 
ant and  healthy  wood  growth  as 
seen  in  our  Grapevines  and  Peach 
trees  seems  to  be  evidence  enough 
that  our  clay  loam  is  not  lacking 
in  the  mineral  elements  of  plant- 
food,  especially  potash,  and  might 
induce  us  in  reliance  on  the  sup- 
plies yet  in  the  soil,  to  let  at  least 
the  fruit  trees  shift  for  themselves, 
for  a  while.  So  much,  however, 
do  we  think  of  potash  as  a  fruit 
tree  manure,  particularly  for 
Peaches,  that  we  have  just  given 
every  other  Peach  tree  in  the  lot 
a  dressing  of  one  quart  of  muriate 
of  potash,  scattered  around  the 
stem  in  a  radius  of  about  three  feet 
or  more.  Part  of  these  trees  will 
be  given  a  dressing  of  several 
pounds  of  dissolved  bone  black  in 
early  spring.  We  have  often  seen 
such  excellent  effects  from  the  tree 
use  of  potash  salts  on  Peach  trees, 
even  on  apparently  nch  soils,  in 
promoting  a  healthy  growth  of 
leaf  and  wood,  and  in  warding  off, 
or  mitigating  the  attacks  of 
fungous  diseases,  yellows,  etc., 
that  we  anticipate  good  results 
from  the  muriate  also  in  this  case. 
These  trials  will  be  repeated  year 
after  year.  Part  of  our  Pear  and 
Plum  trees  will  receive  similar 
dressings. 

A  Decisive  Test.  The  Wilson 
Strawberry,  as  we  have  told  our 
readers  before,  is  yet  a  favorite 
variety  with  the  lai-ge  majority 
of  growers  in  this  vicinity,  and 
we  can  not  dispute  the  good 
record  it  has  made  here  as  a 
profitable  market  sort.  We  feel 
certain,  however,  that  we  now 
have  varieties  which  will  bring  the  grower  a 
better  remuneration  for  the  same  care  and  labor 
devoted  to  the  crop.  At  present  we  are  making 
preparations  for  a  somewhat  extensive  test, 
which  we  hope,  wUl  result  in  pretty  nearly 
settling  this  question  for  good  so  far  as  this 
vicinity  is  concerned.  We  propose  to  plant  an 
acre  of  ground,  one  quarter  with  Wilson, 
another  quarter  with  Haverland,  third  with 
Long  John,  and  the  fourth  with  various  sorts— 
not  less  than  twenty-flve  plants  each— which 
may  be  sent  us  for  this  competitive  trial.  None 
but  those  promising  to  be  heavy  yielders  of  fair 
market  fruit  will  be  planted  on  this  lot.  Of 
course  the  cultivation  will  be  decidedly  "  high  " 
and  thorough. 
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Crowing    Strawberries    for 
Fourtin  Paper. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Winter  Drainage.  As  winter  approaches 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
plants  being  heaved  by  frost.  The  bed 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  surface 
water  runs  off.  It  waterstands  about  plants 
they  are  sure  to  be  thrown  out  and  killed. 
We  put  the  cultivator  between  each  row 
and  loosen  up  the  soil,  then  open  a  furrow 
with  a  corn  plow.  The  water  will  settle 
into  the  furrow  and  pass  oft'  readily.  It  is 
quite  necessary  to  do  this  on  heavy  soils, 
especially  in  such  seasons  as  we  have  re- 
cently had. 

MuLOH.  Now  is  the  time  to  haul  out  the 
straw  and  spread  in  a  vacant  lot  where  it 
may  be  turned  over  several  times,  allowing 
the  weed  seeds  to  fall  out.  Encourage  the 
poultry  to  pick  it  over.  Whatever  seeds 
may  be  left  in,  will  grow  and  be  a  bother 
next  year.  This  is  a  serious  objection  in 
using  horse  manure  for  mulching  Straw- 
berries. We  employ  threshing  machines 
that  separate  the  chaff  from  the  straw,  and 
then  have  no  trouble  with  weed  seeds. 

Materials.  The  best  muching  material 
to  be  had  is  marsh  hay  on  account  of  its 
freedom  from  noxious  seeds.  If  removed 
early  in  spring  and  stacked,  it  may  be  kept 
two  or  three  years.  Rye  straw  answers  the 
purpose  as  well  hut  is  expensive.  Last  fall 
we  mulched  with  Buckwheat  straw,  after 
having  all  the  chaff  removed.  We  think 
the  chaff  rots  and  injures  the  crowns.  But 
plants  never  wintered  better  than  those  we 
covered  with  Buckwheat  straw.  On  wet 
soils  that  heave  badly,  there  is  no  better 
covering  than  light  strawy  manure.  It  is 
the  only  reliable  covering  for  fall  setplants. 
If  plants  are  plowed  under  after  bearing 
once,  horse  manure  is  a  good  material  for 
mulching.  It  not  only  protects  the  plants 
in  the  winter,  but  enriches  the  soil,  giving 
them  a  fine  send  oft  early  next  spring.  Na- 
ture's covering,  snow,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Indeed,  in  some  places,  it  is  all  that 
is  necessary,  coming  on  early  before  the 
plants  have  been  Injured,  and  remaining 
till  after  freezing  and  thawing  is  over  in  the 
spring.  Usually  it  will  pay  to  scatter  some- 
thing over  the  surface,  such  as  evergreen 
boughs,  or  to  build  fences  of  rails  or  boards 
in  order  to  catch  and  retain  the  snow.  Small 
patches  in  the  garden  may  be  covered  with 
Tomato,  Potato,  Pea  vines,  etc.,  or  with 
leaves  held  in  place  by  Cornstalks. 

How  AND  When  to  Apply  Mulch.  The 
best  time  to  cover  Strawberries  is  about 
Dec.  1st.  The  mulch  should  be  drawn  and 
scattered  over  the  patch  and  afterwards 
spread  evenly  over  the  surface  about  two 
inches  thick,  just  so  as  to  hide  the 
plants.  It  is  not  necessary  to  wait  till 
the  ground  freezes  up  to  apply  the  mulch. 
It  won't  hurttheplantsif  puton  long  before 
the  ground  freezes,  provided  there  is  no 
warm  water  to  smother  them.  We  experi- 
mented last  year  in  view  of  finding  the  best 
time  to  apply  mulch.  The  plants  that  were 
covered  early,  before  the  ground  froze,  win- 
tered best.  But  perhaps  this  was  because 
the  straw  had  more  time  to  settle,  and  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  driving  winds  of  Jan- 
uary. Straw  that  was  put  on  after  the 
ground  froze  was  blown  off  several  times, 
and  theplants  were  of  course  injured.  Straw 
might  be  held  in  place  by  throwing  a  little 
earth  on  it. 

Protection  vs.  Free  Kxposure.  Straw- 
berries are  not  usually  covered  on  sandy 
soils,  because  such  do  no  harm.  We  do  not 
think  that  mulch  should  be  put  on  merely 
to  prevent  heaving.  Plants  exposed  to  the 
driving  winds  of  wiater,  and  to  the  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing  th  it  unorotected  soil 
uadergoes,  must  bs  impiireil  in  vitality. 
They  iniy  not  be  killed  ontrlglit,  yet  be  so 


Market,     enfeebled  thatthey  will  not  bear  a  profitable 
and  satisfactory  crop. 

Field  Notes  of  a  Horticulturist. 

L.  B.  PIERCE,  .SUMMIT  CO  ,  O, 

Renewal  of  Strawberry  Bed.  Septem- 
ber found  us  with  a  Strawberry  patch  that 
seemed  too  good  to  plow  under,  yet  in  its 
matted  condition  was  in  very  bad  shape  for 
next  year.  I  had  intended  to  plow  it  into 
rows  in  July,  but  the  dry  condition  of  the 
ground  and  the  almost  constant  use  of  one 
of  the  horses  in  marketing  Raspberries  pre- 
vented doing  it,  so  I  formulated  a  scheme 
to  eat  part  of  the  cake  and  yet  to  keep  it.  I 
plowed  the  patch  of  the  old  rows  crossways 
with  a  two-horse  plow,  striking  ridges  of 
two  furrows  as  near  together  as  the  width  of 
the  team  permitted  without  going  in  the 
furrows. 

This  I  found  brought  the  centers  of  the 
ridges  about  six  feet  apart  leaving  a  strip  of 
Strawberry  unplowed  of  about  three  feet  in 
width.  The  furrows  were  plowed  straight, 
and  the  ridges  were  lapped,  and  about  three 
weeks  from  plowing  I  shall  harrow  them 
down  and  then  thoroughly  work  them  Viack 
to  a  level  with  a  cultivator.  In  the  spring 
I  shall  keep  these  strips  clean  and  mellow 
and  plant  them  with  Raspberries  to  be  kept 
clean  with  a  hoe,  or  plant  them  with  Toma- 
toes or  late  Cabbage,  in  either  case  plowing 
under  the  Strawberries  after  picking,  and 
keeping  the  spaces  tilled  by  horse  power. 
In  this  way  I  shall  get  a  partial  crop  of 
Strawberries  and  at  the  same  time  have 
another  crop  in  progress. 

The  Strawberries  being  in  well  defined 
beds  will  probably  yield  more,  and  there 
will  be  less  waste  in  picking  than  when  it 
is  necessary  to  trample  paths  through  them 
or  outline  with  wool  twine. 
.  Jessie  Strawberry.  I  have  watched 
with  much  interest  the  reports  on  the  Jessie 
Strawberry,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
original  location  in  Wisconsin,  all  are  un- 
favorable. 

I  have  never  grown  it  but  this  year.  I 
put  out  about  a  thousand  plants  and  with 
the  exception  of  Bubach  and  Waldron  it  is 
the  finest  looking  variety  of  18  kinds.  Its 
action  as  reported  from  many  places  in  Ohio 
this  year  was  exactly  that  of  other  varieties 
when  partially  killed  by  spring  frosts,  and 
I  am  in  hopes  that  In  a  year  of  no  frost  it 
may  redeem  the  promise  of  its  introducers. 
Making  Raspberry  Tips.  At  this 
writing,  September  lOth,  we  are  busy  put- 
ting in  Raspberry  tips  by  inserting  a  dibble 
about  four  inches  deep  at  an  angle  of  4.5° 
and  sticking  in  the  tip  pressing  back  the 
dirt  with  the  foot.  In  doing  this  work  I 
always  find  it  necessary  to  caution  my  men 
to  get  them  not  less  than  this  angle  as  other- 
wise they  will  often  grow  out  instead  of 
rooting,  especially  if  the  weather  is  wet  and 
the  vine  a  little  immature.  When  just  right 
the  tip  has  a  swollen  reddish  appearance, 
not  easy  to  mistake  but  it  is  impossible  to 
select  a  time  when  all  are  just  right. 

I  generally  grow  early  Potatoes  among 
the  newly-set  Raspberries  putting  one  row 
between,  and  ahillinthe  Raspberry  row  be- 
tween each  two  plants.  The  Potatoes  are 
dug  the  last  of  August  and  the  ground 
thoroughly  worked  with  a  Planet  Jr.,  after 
which  the  tips  are  dibbled  in. 

This  year,  ray  friend,  John  Gould,  a  well 
known  dairy  writer,  was  looking  over  my 
place,  and  he  stated  it  as  his  own  experience 
that  Raspberries  did  not  make  as  good  a 
growth  when  planted  among  Potatoes.  As 
my  own  were  all  this  way  I  could  not 
decide,  but  my  Hilborn  and  Shaffer  Rasp- 
berries grown  with  Potatoes  look  as  well 
as  a  neighbor's  Greggs  grown  alone  and 
equally  well  cared  for.  I  shall  try  some 
without  Potatoes  beside  some  with  ne.xt 
year,  and  try  to  settle  the  matter  definitely. 


This  year  the  Potatoes  in  the  Raspberry 
rows  yielded  as  much  per  row  as  the  adjoin- 
ing rows  which  were  all  Potatoes,  although 
the  former  had  only  half  as  many  hills.  The 
seeding  in  each  case  was  a  single  piece  of 
Potato  to  a  hill. 

The  Shaffer  Raspberry  is  gaining  friends, 
and  this  year  growers  were  able  to  get  14c. 
for  the  former  in  markets  where  the  Gregg 
was  bringing  10c.  per  quart.  I  find  the  fruit 
of  the  Palmer,  and  its  manner  of  bearing, 
to  be  nearly  identical  with  the  old  Doo- 
little;  about  the  only  merit  it  has  over  that 
variety  being  robust  growth. 


Horticulture  in  Missouri. 

N.  J.  SBEPHERD,  MILLER  CO.,  MO. 

This  year,  at  least,  the  majority  of  fruit 
growers  have  been  able  to  realize  a  good 
profit.  In  some  cases  more  fruit  has  been 
sold  than  the  land  would  have  brought 

Much  of  our  soil  seems  well  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  good  fruit,  and  only  needs 
proper  care  to  produce  good  results.  The 
local  press  is  urging  farmers  to  plant 
orchards  more  extensively.  While  this  is 
good  as  far  as  it  goes,  yet  many  do  not  real- 
ize that  setting  out  the  trees  is  only  the 
beginning.  Many  lack  a  knowledge  of  what 
is  necessary  to  make  fruitgrowing  profitable. 

A  good  deal  of  our  land  is  wet,  and  in 
some  localities  more  or  less  of  it  is  broken 
and  rocky,  so  that  it  cannot  be  cultivated  to 
a  good  advantage;  and  yet  properly  man- 
aged it  could  be  made  to  grow  good  fruit,  and 
be  made  more  profitable  than  in  any  other 
way.  Now  a  great  portion  of  such  land  is 
seeded  to  grass  and  used  for  pasturing,  with 
many  farms  not  having  a  fair  supply  for 
family  use  and  none  at  all  to  market.  A 
part  o£  such  acreage  no  doubt  could  be  de- 
voted to  fruit  to  a  good  advantage.  Com- 
bine stock  feeding  with  fruit  growing  and 
thus  increase  the  profits. 


Joys    and    Disappointments    of    the 
Hybridizer. 

The  production  of  new  varieties  of  plants, 
vegetables,  fruits,  etc.,  by  crossing  and 
hybridizing  is  a  favorite  line  of  work  with 
many  progressive  horticulturists,  and  al- 
together an  interesting  subject  of  study. 
But  the  path  of  the  hybridizer  is  not  always 
strewn  with  Roses,  especially  with  such  as 
are  free  from  thorns,  and  the  reward  in 
brilliant  results,  or  the  pay  financially,  for 
the  labor,  is  frequently  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Carman  told  a  very  instructive 
story  concerning  his  joys  and  disappoint- 
ments as  a  hybridizer  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  American  Florists. 

The  subject  will  be  made  much  more 
simple,  Mr.  Carman  said,  if  we  think  of  the 
stamens  as  "  fathers "  and  the  pistils  as 
"mothers,"  and  the  petals  and  corollas  as 
houses.  These  members  do  not  always  live 
together  in  the  same  house  or  flower,  so  the 
male  in  many  cases  must  do  his  courting  by 
proxy,  as  by  insects,  wind  and  water. 
Again,  the  male  and  female  may  not  be  in 
love  at  the  same  time,  as  the  anthers  may 
or  may  not  be  in  condition  to  shed  their 
pollen  at  the  time  when  the  pistils  are  ready 
to  receive  it.  These  things  are  accounted  and 
arranged  for  by  nature,  and  in  attempting 
to  do  nature's  work  in  crossing  one  must 
also  understand  these  peculiar  conditions. 

As  to  the  tools  required  for  the  work,  all 
that  is  wanted  is  a  small  pen-knife,  a  sharp 
pair  of  scissors,  a  tooth  pick  and  several 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  for  carrying  the  pol- 
len, flowers,  etc.  In  undertaking  the  task 
resolve  that  no  guess  work  will  be  allowed ; 
do  this  matter  up  thoroughly,  so  that  when 
a  cross  is  made  and  progeny  is  secured  we 
may  be  absolutely  certain  as  to  the  parentage. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  supposing 
that  all  you  attempt  will  be  successful  as 
you  will  have  to  bear  many  disappointments. 
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From  2,000  seedling  Potatoes,  which  I  at  one 
time  had,  none  are  left,  as  they  gradually 
dwindled  down  to  nothing.  Often  in  our 
crosses  the  resulting  seed  are  imperfect,  as 
when  I  crossed  Oernniurn  Xdnduinciiin 
(female)  with  a  PcJdrrjfjniuin  I  got  only 
shells  instead  of  seeds. 

Petunias  ot  the  finest  strains  were  sown, 
and  the  best  flowers  crossed;  these  then  pro- 
duced the  most  remarkable  Petunia  flowers 
I  have  ever  seen,  some  being  7  inches  in 
diameter.  In  crossing  these  large  ones, 
however,  we  got  but  few  seeds,  which  in 
turn,  strange  as  it  seems,  produced  only 
rosettes  of  green  leaves,  there  being  no 
trace  whatever  of  a  flower. 

For  Ave  or  six  seasons  we  worked  to  im- 
prove the  Pea  by  crossing,  but  were  at  length 
discouraged  because  the  strains  could  QOt 
be  established.  Again,  I  endeavore(  to 
secure  from  Corn  twice  as  many  ears  as 
were  raised  ordinarily,  and  here  is  a  stalk 
[showing  one]  five  feet  high  in  which  you 
can  see  that  there  is  at  the  axil  of  each  leaf 
an  embryo  ear,  seven  in  all.  Here  my  in- 
tentions were  defeated  because  the  flowers 
at  the  top  could  not  bear  pollen  enough  to 
fertilize  as  many  ears,  so  that  my  object  as 
yet  has  not  been  fully  attained. 

Among  many  other  things  I  have  tried 
crossing  the  white  Weigela  and  bush 
Honeysuckle,  Catalpa  and  Trumpet  vine, 
Currant  and  Gooseberry,  Apple  and  Pear, 
Cherry  and  Plum,  different  kinds  of  Grapes 
in  the  hope  of  getting  superior  sorts,  but  all 
in  vain.  Nothing  of  importance  has  re- 
sulted ;  yet  do  not  understand  me  to  say 
that  everything  has  failed,  for  this  is  far 
from  beiog  the  case. 

Fifteen  years  ago  I  crossed  Wheat  and 
Rye,  in  the  attempt  to  secure  a  new  and 
valuable  grain.  The  first  result  were  some 
seed  of  which  ten  germinated.  Through 
these  fifteen  years  of  work  a  hybrid  grain 
has  been  secured  that  is  1.5-lt)ths  Rye  ;  the 
seeds  at  first  were  nearly  all  sterile,  but 
they  seem  to  be  improving  in  fertility 
Some  of  these  grains  have  already  been  in- 
troduced by  seedsmen,  and  others  will  be  in 
the  future.  The  kernels  are  large,  early  as 
Rye  and  perfectly  hardy. 

Crosses  of  Blackberry  and  Raspberry  re- 
sulted in  mixtures  of  which  some  were 
intermediate,  others  resembling  either  par- 
ent. Whether  they  will  amount  to  any- 
thing commercially  remains  to  be  seen ; 
many  of  them  bear  flowers  but  set  no  fruit. 
In  my  work  with  Roses,  I  have  in  the  past 
made  no  attempt  to  produce  any  except 
from  the  pink  Bosa  rugosa  as  the  mother 
and  Harrison's  Yellow  as  the  male,  both 
being  very  hardy,  the  former  bearing  single 
flowers  and  the  latter  semi-double  ones. 
Most  of  the  seedlings  obtained  died  from 
mildew,  only  thirty  surviving.  Ot  these  the 
most  resemble  the  male  in  foliage,  the 
flowers  were  small,  and  all  had  either  light 
or  dark  fruit,  there  being  no  yellow  or 
white  whatever. 

Some  of  the  plants  bear  flowers  so  double 
that  they  cannot  open  ;  such  as  show  rugosa 
blood  have  semi-double  blooms,  which  so 
nearly  resemble  Gen.  Jacqueminot  that 
they  cannot  be  distinguished  except  by  the 
foliage.  They  bloom  during  the  entire  sum- 
mer, but  that  only  so  small  a  proportion  of 
the  seedlings  should  resemble  a  parent 
having  the  extremely  strong  characteristics 
of  n(;;os«  is  a  most  strange  and  unexpected 
result. 

The  present  season  I  have  secured  3,000 
seedlings  of  Rosd  rugosd  (female)  and  the 
yellow  tea  rose.  A  disappointment  has  been 
felt  in  that  the  children  of  so  rugged  a 
mother  should  resemble  her  so  little  in  con- 
stitution as  they  do,  being  weakly  and 
easily  destroyed  by  mildew  ;  the  seeds  also 
are  not  virile,  having  but  little  vitality. 
Rubws  phwnicolasius  is  a  splendid  plant, 


that  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  garden. 
The  berry  is  enclosed  in  a  calyx  which  is 
covered  with  viscid  hairs,  which  protect 
them  from  worms  ;  the  fruit  has  a  .Spicy 
flavor  that  is  quite  pleasant  to  many  people. 
The  plant  has  been  crossed  with  R.  rugosn, 
but  the  results,  as  yet,  cannot  be  known. 


Have  We   Learned   Anything   About 

Selecting  and  Planting  Nursery 

Stock? 

Much  of  the  advice  given  concerning  the 
selection  of  fruit  trees  at  the  nursery  for 
planting,  is  far  from  being  reliable,  and 
some  of  it  is  entirely  misleading.  In  so  good 
a  paper  as  the  Farm  Journal,  for  instance, 
we  find  this  paragraph:  "  In  determining 
between  large  and  small  trees  for  setting, 
select  the  latter  every  time.  You  will  never 
regret  it.  The  former  may  please  the  eye 
at  first,  but  the  latter  will  fill  the  purse 
much  sooner."  While  this  sentiment  is  en- 
tirely in  harmony  with  orthodox  horticul- 
tural doctrine,  and  accepted  as  gospel  truth 
by  almost  all  progressive  fruit  growers,  we 
have  to  oppose  it  as  misleading  in  certain 
respects.  "  Small "  trees  with  nurserymeu, 
quite  generally,  mean  the  small  undevel- 
oped trees  in  a  block  which  have  not  kept 
up  in  growth  with  those  of  the  same  age 
around  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  same  principles  which 
govern  the  selection  of  vegetable  and  flow- 
ering plants  should  be  taken  as  applicable 
to  the  selection  of  fruit  trees.  No  gardener 
would  voluntarily  set  out  dwarfed  scrawny 
Celery  or  Cabbage  plants,  or  any  other 
vegetable  plants  that  have  been  crowded 
and  crippled,  when  he  has  the  choice  be- 
tween them  and  strong,  well-grown  and 
fully-developed  ones.  The  considerations 
which  must  guide  us  in  our  choice  of  plants 
and  trees  are  as  follows:  (1)  Proper  age;  (3) 
normal,  healthy  and  thrifty  growth;  (3) 
proper  balance  between  top  and  root  growth ; 
(4)  freedom  from  insects,  disease  or  other 
blemishes. 

Proper  Age.  This  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant with  vegetable  plants  than  with 
trees.  The  life  of  the  former  is  compara- 
tively short,  hence  they  should  be  set  out 
before  they  are  too  old.  A  Cabbage  plant, 
for  instance,  after  having  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  crowded  seed  bed  until  it  has 
grown  unreasonably  large,  and  roots  and 
stem  have  become  tough  and  woody,  gives 
very  little  promise  of  ever  forming  a  good 
head.  Going  to  the  other  extreme  is  fol- 
lowed by  less  serious  consequences,  and 
does  not  exclude  or  even  endanger  ultimate 
success.  We  may  use  very  young  vegetable 
plants  and  raise  good  crops,  although  the 
operation  of  transplanting  itself  may  be 
more  convenient,  and  perhaps  safer  when 
plants  in  more  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment are  selected.  Young  tree  are  usually 
preferable  to  old  ones,  yet  if  we  desire  to 
get  them  in  bearing  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  setting,  it  will  not  do  to  go  to  the  ex- 
treme. The  best  budded  Peach  tree  for  plant- 
ing has  a  two-year  old  root  and  one-year 
old  top,  and  nothing  much  can  be  gained 
for  early  bearing  by  planting  older  trees. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  plant  a  one-year 
old  seedling  having  a  live  bud  (inserted  the 
fall  before),  we  will  most  likely  have  to  wait 
a  year  longer  for  our  flrst  fruit.  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  all  right  for  planting  when 
two  or  three  years  old  from  the  root  graft; 
yet  while  giving  them  the  preference  at  this 
age,  we  do  not  assert  that  older  ones  may 
not,  or  .should  not  be  used.  With  proper 
care  most  trees  can  be  successfully  trans- 
planted, even  when  of  bearing  age  and  size. 
But  in  the  latter  case  the  conditions  must 
be  altogether  difl'erent,  and  more  favorable, 
in  order  to  insure  .success,  than  those  needed 
for  successful  planting  of  young  trees. 


Normal  Growth.  No  plant  or  tree  is  fit 
for  setting  out  unless  it  had  made  a  normal 
healthy  growth  in  the  seed  bed  or  nursery. 
Neither  extreme  is  desirable.  We  do  not 
want  the  tree  that  is  dwarfed  and  stunted 
for  lack  of  food,  or  crippled  from  lack  of 
room  for  full  development;  nor  do  we  want 
one  that  was  overgrown,  in  consequence  of 
over-feeding  with  nitrogenous  matter,  and 
had  made  an  excessive  growth  of  tender, 
succulent  wood. 

The  third  and  fourth  points,  viz.:  Proper 
balance  of  root  and  top  growth,  and  free- 
dom from  blemishes,  might  properly  be 
included  in  the  consideration  of  normal 
growth.  With  proper  space  to  grow  in,  and 
proper  food  and  soil,  the  trees  can  hardly 
do  otherwise  than  grow  a  good  root  as  well 
as  a  good  top;  while  growth  cannot  be 
called  normal  if  checked  by  insects  or  fun- 
gus disease. 

The  Ideal  Tree  to  Set.  The  tree  of  our 
choice,  therefore,  is  one  that  is  old  enough 
but  not  too  old  (differing  with  different 
kinds);  large  for  its  age,  with  well-ripened 
wood,  and  fully  developed  root  system,  and 
one  having  a  straight,  clean  stem,  free  from 
any  sign  of  bark  lice  or  other  insets,  or  from 
anything  that  might  look  suspicious  or  like 
a  blemish. 

These  teachings  are  not  only  founded  on 
sound  theory,  but  have  been  proved  correct 
in  practice.  One  instance  may  suffice.  Some 
years  ago,  the  writer,  while  living  in  New 
Jersey,  planted  a  number  of  Peach  trees, 
budded  varieties,  all  having  one-year  old 
tops.  Some  of  these  trees  were  quite  large, 
while  others  were  rather  below  medium  in 
size.  The  large  trees  were  planted  in  one 
row,  the  others  in  another.  The  former 
made  an  immense  top  growth  during  the 
first  summer,  bore  a  few  scattering  Peaches 
the  year  following,  and  were  in  proper  shape 
for  a  respectable  crop  the  third  year  after 
setting.  At  that  time  the  small  trees  in  the 
other  row  had  not  yet  made  the  top  growth 
produced  by  the  others  the  year  previous, 
and  the  prospects  for  fruit  were  slim  indeed. 
We  have  had  other  experiences  of  this  kind, 
and  in  short,  we  will  take  large  trees  in  pref- 
erence to  dwarfed  ones  every  time. 


Pruning  Trees  at  Planting. 

Few  planters  head  their  young  trees  back 
as  much  as  they  should  when  setting  them. 
Mr.  R.  W.  Furnas  of  Nebraska,  first  class 
authority,  and  having  long  practical  ex- 
perience, says  that  in  transplanting  the 
layer  forest  tree  for  ornamental  purposes, 
all  above  an  inch  in  diameter,  to  insure  sue 
cess,  should  be  cut  back  to  six,  eight,  ten  or 
twelve  feet,  as  taste  may  dictate.  Prune  off 
every  limb,  leaving  the  tree  when  planted, 
a  mere  bare  stem  or  stake.  Where  cut  off 
at  top,  and  where  limbs  are  cut  away,  they 
should  be  painted  over  with  common  paint, 
or  better,  a  thick  solution  of  gum  shellac 
and  alcohol. 

The  flrst  duty  a  transplanted  tree  has  to 
perform,  is  to  get  hold  of  and  identify  itself 
again  with  the  soil.  Everything  retarding 
this  work  should  be  avoided.  Where  limbs 
are  left,  leaves  put  out  soon,  and  the  growth 
work  goes  on  in  that  direction,  thus  retard- 
ing work  under  ground.  Deprived  of  limbs 
and  leaves  for  a  time,  root  work  begins  at 
once,  and  progresses  before  leaves  put  forth. 

Besides  when  the  top  is  left,  and  leaves 
put  forth,  the  tree  is  more  exposed  to  winds, 
and  kept  constantly  swaying  to  and  fro, 
loosening  and  disturbing  the  roots,  and 
thus  retarding — in  fact,  in  a  large  majority 
of  instances  actually  destroying— root  effort, 
and  resulting  in  a  total  loss  of  the  tree. 

By  the  heading  back  process  all  bodies 
are  also  of  uniform  height  from  the  ground 
and  the  tops,  with  very  little  care  as  they 
grow,  can  be  made  of  uniform  or  any  de- 
sired shape.     The  best  Apple  and  Peach 
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orchards  I  have  ever  planted  were  four- 
year-old  trees  treated  in  this  manner.  With 
this  system  of  planting,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  guaranteeing  95  per  cent,  to  grow,  while 
with  the  ordinary  plan  of  putting  out  with 
all  the  tops  remaining,  I  would  not  care  to 
guarantee  ten  per  cent. 

All  large  trees  should  be  well  puddled  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  ground,  and  packed 
and  shipped  only  in  bulk  in  car.  They  can 
not  be  boxed  or  baled  to  advantage. 


Horticultural    Notes  by  Judge 
Samuel  Miller. 

Will  you  kindly  correct  an  error  in  my 
article  on  the  Japan  Quince,  where  I  say 
"like  a  large  Apple."  It  is  not  so  at  all, 
but  a  long  shaped  small  Apple.  How  this 
occurred  is  a  mystery  to  me. 

Nuts  fob  Planting.  I  have  succeeded 
admirably  with  the  Chestnuts  by  planting 
them  in  the  rows  where  they  are  to  grow  in 
the  fall,  six  inches  apart,  covering  one  inch. 
They  should  not  get  too  dry  before  planting. 

I  am  not  certain  that  they  would  fail ,  even 
if  dry,  if  put  in  in  the  fall. 

I  had  some  paper-shell  Hickory  Nuts  in  a 
box  in  a  drawer  for  three  years,  put  them 
in  the  ground  in  the  fall  and  they  all  grew, 
and  now  I  have  some  nice  little  plants. 
Had  a  graft  of  this  famous  Nut  growing  on 
a  young  Hickory  spuret,  but  a  careless 
mower  cut  it  ofif. 

Novelties.  Your  advice  on  this  is  good, 
but  some  one  must  try  them.  Now  it  is  my 
turn,  as  on  my  grounds  there  are  six  plants 
each  of  one  hundred  varieties  of  Strawberry 
plants,  set  out  within  the  last  three  months 
on  equal  footing,  so  far  as  the  ground  is 
concerned,  but  of  course  the  early  planted 
ones  will  iiave  the  advantage  next  summer. 
But  it  will  be  in  the  year  after  when  all  will 
have  an  equal  chance. 

Quite  a  number  were  set  out  last  spring 
and  will  show  their  colors  in  lull  next  June. 
Many  of  these  are  new,  and  have  never  been 
given  to  the  public.  They  have  come  from 
Maine  to  Florida,  some  from  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  the  Western  States.  When  these 
are  reported  upon,  we  will  learn  how  many 
of  the  experiment  stations  will  beat  me. 

That  Tomato  growing  on  the  Potato  vine, 
you  should  not  have  told,  as  there  will  be 
agents  offering  seeds,  that  will  give  Potatoes 
in  the  ground  and  Tomatoes  on  top.  It  will 
not  be  one  bit  worse  than  many  misrepre- 
sentations they  make. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
Dahlias  and  Salvias  can  be  easily  grafted. 


BEST  LARGE  ENGLISH  STRAWBERRY. 

I  have  seen  three  varieties  of  the  former 
growing  on  one  stem.  If  spared  until  next 
summer,  will  try  the  Chrysanthemums. 
Just  now  our  display  of  them  is  tmly  grand; 
conspicuous  among  them  are  Ed.  Audiger, 
Mrs.  Carnagie,  Tokio,  andGrandiflora,  Mrs. 
Alpheus  Hardy  is  not  yet  open,  and  must 
hurry  up,  as  they  are  out  doors. 

Strawbekries  in  Hill  Culture.  I  have 
grown  Strawberries  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  never  yet  had  what  I  call  a  big  crop,  on 
plants  trained  exclusively  on  that  system. 


Best  Large  English  Strawberries. 

Some  years  ago  we  were  bound  to  give 
some  of  the  European  "  prize  "  Strawberries 
a  trial ;  but  we  soon  found  our  great  antici- 
pation shattered.  They  did  not  seem  to  en- 
dure our  hot  summer,  and  at  any  rate  did 
not  bear  even  moderately  respectable  fruit. 


One  time  I  prepared  a  piece  of  ground 
eighteen  inches  deep,  well  manured,  and  set 
one  dozen  plants  each,  of  some  twenty 
varieties.  They  looked  grand,  some  stocks 
a  half  bushel  would  not  have  covered. 

They  blossomed  finely,  and  the  expecta- 
tion of  something  great  was  in  store.  A 
failure  of  the  worst  kind  was  the 
result.  There  was  not  a  peck  of  fruit 
on  the  whole  patch,  while  ad.ioining 
my  matted  beds  on  ordinary  soil  bore 
a  good  crop.  What  the  cause  of  this 
miss  was,  I  am  unable  to  tell. 

Since  then  I  have  done  but  little  of 
that  kind  of  training.  When  for  fruit 
and  not  plants,  to  let  each  plant  make 
about  six  runners  or  new  plants, 
trained  along  so  as  not  to  have  the 
rows  more  than  a  foot  broad,  will 
most  likely  make  the  best  crop  of  nice 
berries.  My  impression  is  that  the 
biggest  berries  are  always  grown  on 
plants  that  have  set  themselves. 

Very  dry,  hot  summers  as  the  past, 
are  severe  on  these  plants.  Only  those 
that  I  watered  freely  and  kept  con- 
stantly cultivated,  look  all  right, 
while  the  main  bed  which  could  not 
receive  such  attention,  may  not  be 
worth  leaving  stand  next  spring.  But 
as  a  Strawberry  grower  told  me  once, 
that  the  crab  grass  took  possession  of 
two  acres  of  his  berry  patch,  so  that 
he  mowed  it  and  made  two  tons  of  hay 
to  the  acre,  intending  to  plow  the 
plantation  under  in  the  spring,  but 
when  spring  came  he  noticed  plenty 
of  plants  there  and  concluded  to  let  ~ 

it  run.    They  came  out  lively,  and  he    "  second-crop  bartlett  pear. 
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sold  six  hundred  dollars  worth  of  Straw- 
berries off  those  two  acres  that  season. 

That  was  at  Memphis,  Tenn,  and  I  know 
that  man  would  not  make  a  misstatement. 
So  I  will  leave  mine  at  least  till  next  spring. 

The  crab  grass  was  mowed  off  mine  re- 
cently, but  it  is  laid  aside  to  cover  them 
when  winter  sets  in. 

The  End  of  the  Season.  Soon  now  all 
the  gardener's  crops  will  be  gathered  and 
the  outside  plants  that  need  protection  must 
be  attended  to,  and  as  many  neglect  it.until 
too  late,  it  will  not  be  amiss  to  give  them  a 
reminder.  When  mice  and  rabbits  are 
present,  newly  set  out  trees  and  shrubs  will 
need  attention,  not  only  newly  planted, 
but  all  small  trees  will  need  it.  Against 
mice  there  is  no  better  plan  than  to  clear 
away  all  weeds  and  grass  around  them  (but 
there  should  not),  then  bank  up  a  mound  in 
a  conical  shape,  six  inches  high. 

For  rabbits,  wrapping  the  trunks  two 
or  three  feet  high  with  paper,  will  keep  them 
off,  but  when  you  have  dwarf  trees  headed 
low,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  a  mixture 
of  blood  and  water  to  sprinkle  the  branches 
with,  or  they  will  eat  the  fruit  buds  off  even 
if  they  don't  bark  the  branches 

Traps  and  a  good  shot-gun  should  also  be 
brought  into  requisition  if  the  rabbits  are 
too  troublesome. 

Strawberry  plants  should  not  be  covered 
too  early;  when  the  ground  is  frozen  so  as 
to  bear  a  wagon,  is  time  enough  for  the  es- 
tablished plants;  but  those  set  out  this  fall 
should  be  slightly  covered  at  once,  as  the 
freezing  and  the  thawing  is  what  does  the 
mischief.  Straw  an  inch  thick  is  safest, 
for  if  covered  too  thick  and  a  mild  winter 
follows,  the  plants  may  be  smothered.  The 
half  hardy  grapes  such  as  the  Hybrids  will 
need  laying  down  and  covering  with  a  thin 
sod  inverted;  or  with  Evergreen  branches, 
after  being  pegged  to  the  ground.  I  prefer 
this  to  covering  with  earth  in  a  furrow. 

Since  we  can  soutrol  the  rot,  we  may  ven- 
ture on  some  of  the  freezings  and  succeed. 
But  as  we  have  hardy  ones  so  near  equal  to 
the  e.xotics  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  go  to 
much  trouble  with  uncertainties. 


We  want  no  more  English  Strawberries. 
Yet  it  may  be  interesting  to  see  what 
varieties  our  brethren  in  Old  England  con- 
sider their  best.  In  Gardening  Illustrated 
we  find  a  list  of  the  best  large  Strawberries, 
headed  "Admiral  Dundas,"  here  illustrated, 
a  very  large,  pale  scarlet  berry,  and  next  to 
British  Queen  perhaps  the  best-flavored  of 
all  the  very  large  kinds.  The  others  are, 
British  Queen,  with  fruit  of  very  large  size  ; 
Briton  Pine,  large  white;  Carolina  Superba; 
Dr.  Hogg,  later  than  the  British  Queen  ; 
Due  de  Malakoff,  large— sometimes  very 
large— and  handsome ;  Eleanor,  very  large, 
and  rather  late ;  Elton  Pine,  large,  late ; 
Empress  Eugenie,  large  but  coarse ;  Frog- 
more  Ijate  Pine  ;  James  Veitch  ;  Kltley's 
Goliath  ;  Myatt's  Mammoth  ;  Marguerite, 
very  large,  bright ;  Noble,  a  large,  early 
kind  ;  President;  Sir  Charles  Napier;  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  a  hu-ge  excellent  early 
Strawberry  that  forces  well. 


A  Fall  Crop  of  Bartletts. 

It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  blossoms 
and  fruit  on  the  new  growth  of  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries.  This  second  fruiting  is 
much  rarer  in  fruit  trees,  although  it  does 
happen  occasionally.  One  of  our  subscribers 
forwarded  in  September  or  October  of  last 
year  to  this  office,  a  branch  or  twig  of  the 
new  wood  of  a  Bartlett  Pear  tree,  with  a 
number  of  half  grown  specimens  of  Pearson 
it.  All  of  the  latter,  except  the  one  at  the 
terminal  part,  had  dropped  off  in  transit, 
and  were  found  loose  in  the  box  much  shriv- 
elled. The  branch  appeared  as  shown  in 
illustration.  Evidently  this  fruit  production 
at  that  season,  and  on  the  new  wood,  is  a 
case  of  misdirected  energy  in  the  tree.  It 
may  be  only  an  exceptional  Pear,  and  not 
an  indication  that  anything  is  wrong  with 
the  constitution  of  the  tree.  Second  bloom 
in  Pear  and  other  fruit  trees  is  usually  ob- 
served only  in  favorable  seasons,  and  espec- 
ially after  a  wet  and  sunless  summer,  and 
appearing  on  soft  sappy  growths. 

The  past  season  was  such  an  unfavorable 
one  all  through,  and  as  the  first  bloom  failed 
to  set,  the  second  effort  at  flruit  production 
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is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  The  wood 
should  be  properly  thinned,  and  the  tree 
made  to  produce  healthy  leafage  by  spraying 
with  fungicides  in  spring.  In  some  case  a 
little  root  pruning  might  be  tried. 


Plants  Packed  for  Distant  Shipment. 

The  engraving  below  shows  how  the 
Azalea  growers  of  Belgium  and  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  pack  plants  for  distant 
ocean-voyage  shipments.  Our  drawing  was 
made  from  one  of  the  huge  baskets  just 
received  at  a  Buffalo  florist's  place  after  its 
journey  of  near  4000  miles  by  water  and 
rail.  The  Azalea  plants  contained  in  the 
package  appeared  to  be  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  looking  indeed  as  if  they  would 
have  carried  safely  around  the  globe,  had 
they  been  watered  a  few  times  enroute. 

The  end  secured  by  these  Belgium  ship- 
pers was  a  plant  case,  light,  strong,  airy, 
and  securely  guarded  from  above.  The 
receptacle  for  the  plants  was  simply  a  strong 
coarse  basket  about  12  inches  high  and  four 
feet  across.  From  the  eight  corners  of  the 
basket,  the  same  number  of  green  branches 
of  tough  wood  about  an  inch  through, 
arose  and  were  brought  together  at  the 
center  and  strongly  fastened.  A  hoop  of 
the  same  material  was  passed  around  in- 
side the  uprights,  about  a  foot  above  the 
basket,  and  to  which  the  uprights  were 
secured.  A  cover  of  loosely-woven  matting 
fastened  over  all  further  protected  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket,  while  not  being  so  close 
but  that  the  air  and  some  light  could  And 
admission. 

One  could  imagine  no  contrivance  better 
adapted  for  securing  safety  in  the  trans- 
mission of  plants  distantly  than  the  present 
one.  It  could  almost  take  chances  along 
with  ordinary  rough  freight  in  the  hold  of 
a  steamer,  a  thing  not  neccessary  for  it  is 
understood  by  all  carriers,  that  plants  are 
entitled  to  special  regard  in  shipment. 

COMMENTS  BY   READERS. 

A  department  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  observation  concernitig  topics  that 
recently  ttave  been  treated  on  in  this  journal.  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

Grapes  in  Massachusetts  p.  47.  1  have  expe- 
rimented with  several  varieties.  Situation  one 
of  the  best,  high,  dry,  free  from  early  or  late 
frosts.  Soil  sandy  or  gravelly  loam;  plenty  of 
boulders.  Fertilizers,  ground  bone  and  muriate 
of  potash,  in  the  ratio  of  three  to  one.  Moore's 
Early.— A  large  black  Grape,  seedling  of  the 
Concord;  originated  in  this  county,  and  is  per- 
fectly at  home;  ripens  perfectly  from  2.5th  of 
August  to  September  10th;  fair  bearer,  and  sells 


Plants  Packed  for  Distant  Shipment. 

weU  in  market;  profitable.  Cottage.— Large 
black,  very  sweet;  bunches  loose.  When  ripe 
falls  from  bunch;  Sept.  15th.  Worden. — Large 
black,  very  fine;  great  bearer,  strong  grower; 
ripens  Sept.  1.5th  to  30th.  Fine  for  market;  profit- 
able. Esther. — Large  white,  superb  in  quality, 
fair  grower,  good  bearer;  when  fully  ripe  is 
somewhat  incUned  to  fall  from  bunch,  which  is 
of  good  size  and  appearance.  Every  garden 
should  have  it.  Pocklington.— Large  golden 
white,  rather  late,  but  when  well  ripened  is  very 
showy  with  fine  bunches;  good  quality  and  en- 
tirely satifactory.  Niagara.— Large,  white,  fine 
bunches;  inclines  to  dry  rot  rather  later.  On  the 
whole,  with  me,  it  is  unsatisfactory.    Hayes.— 


Small,  golden  white,  quality  finest,  bunch  me- 
dium, fair  grower;  one  of  the  best  white  Grapes. 
Delaware.— Small,  red  Grape;  quality  of  the  best 
when  well  ripened.  Rather  late  for  this  section. 
Last  year  did  not  sweeten.  Amber  Queen.— Late, 
worthless.  August  Giant —Berry  large,  never 
ripens;  its  only  merit  is  its  being  a  strong  grower. 
Oriental.— Great  bearer,  too  late,  of  little  value. 
Norwood.— Large,  black,  fine  bunches,  tender; 
liable  to  winter  kill;  unsatisfactory.  Vergennes. 
—Of  little  value  with  me.  Beaconsfleld.— Similar, 
it  not  identical  with  Concord,  Late,  black,  strong 
grower.  August  Bose.— New;  oneof  E.  W.  liuU's 
seedlings.  Berry  very  large,  bunch  compact, 
handsome,  appearance  fine,  early;  has  never 
fruited  on  my  grounds.  Prentiss.- Vine  tender, 
needs  protection.  Jefferson.— Vine  tender,  high 
flavor,  delicious  when  well  ripened,  red;  not  de- 
sirable for  cultivation.  Empire  State — Winter 
kills;  worthless.  Duchess.— White,  berry  small, 
bunches  large,  high  flavor,  late,  not  desirable 
for  cultivation  here.  Brighton.- Red,  small 
berry,  large  bunch,  strong  grower  and  great 
bearer,  high  flavor,  late,  subject  to  mildew; 
when  well  ripened  is  one  of  the  best.  As  a  rule, 
vines  with  foreign  blood  in  them  are  tender  and 
undesirable  in  this  climate.—^  Mofs.  Stihscriher. 

Experience  With  Small  Fruits.  Six  years 
ago  I  began  growing  Strawberries,  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries  in  a  small  way.  Have  since 
increased  my  plantation  to  acres.  Will  give  you 
my  experience  with  varieties.  The  Crescent  was 
my  first  love  and  I  have  never  fully  abandoned 
it.  Have  tried  it  with  Sharpless,  Captain  Jack 
and  May  King,  and  find  it  at  home  with  any 
variety.  The  Jessie  was  my  next  hobby,  having 
planted  it  quite  largely.  I  find  it  a  most  delicious 
berry,  but  not  as  prolific  as  Crescent.  The  Bu- 
bach  surpassed  anything  on  my  place,  and  sold 
readily  in  market  at  top  prices.  Having  it  prop- 
erly fertilized  with  Jessie,  I  shall  never  fear  a  dull 
market.  Warfield  No.  2.— For  beauty,  earliness 
and  firmness  is  the  fruit  growers'  friend.  The 
earliest  to  ripen  and  the  last  to  bear,  make  it 
very  desirable  and  profitable.  Haverland.— We 
have  not  fruited  only  on  spring  set  plants.  The 
berry  was  beautiful,  and  expect  a  fine  crop  next 
season.  Gandy.— Did  not  make  so  much  growth 
as  desired,  but  plants  are  looking  fairly  well. 
Winner  and  Eureka  were  planted  late,  and  can- 
not expect  many  returns.  If  I  were  planting 
for  profit  I  would  plant  Bubach,  Warfield  No.  2, 
Haverland,  Crescent,  and  fertiUzed  with  Jessie, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  one  would  be  disappinted 
with  a  full  crop  of  berries  every  year.— J.  IF. 
Cogdall,  Sangamon  Co.,  III. 

The  New  Tomatoes  (page  441.  I  took  first 
prize  on  51  varieties  of  my  own  growing  at  the 
Wilmington  Fair  last  fall.  I  have  grown  all  the 
ones  you  have  illustrated.  Michel's  Stone  I  have 
grown  two  years,  and  am  well  pleased  with  it. 
Mansfield's  Tree  I  grew  this  last  summer,but  shall 
discard  it  as  being  too  rough,  and  for  slicing 
there  is  too  much  wasted,  as  the  depression  is  so 
great  at  the  stem.  They  are  very  large,  and  that 
was  all  I  couldsay  for  them.  Matchless,  Ignotum, 
Brandy  wine  (the  name  of  the  latter  I  gave  to  it), 
are  all,  with  me,  first-class  ones,  and  well  worthy 
of  a  place  in  any  garden.  Red  Cross  was  another 
fine  one,  and  I  shall  plant  again  McCuUom's  Hy- 
brid. Paragon  I  consider  the  best  one  Mr.  Light- 
ner  ever  put  out.  Prelude,  though  not  large,  is 
worth  growing  on  account  of  earliness.  Dwarf 
Champion  is  another  good  one,  and  the  only  tree 
(as  I  consider  it  as  such)  that  is  worthy  of  note, 
as  the  others  are  aU  too  late,  and  not  as  good  as 
many  others  ripening  at  that  time.  The  best 
early  one  that  I  have  found  is  Cumberland  Red, 
large,  smooth  and  good  bearer.  But  after  all 
said,  what  have  not  the  growers  to  contend  with. 
Soil,  etc.,  for  what  might  do  well  for  you,  might 
not  do  for  me.  Another  point,  I  think  that 
private  growers  do  not  give  their  Tomatoes  half 
enough  work.  The  horse  harrow  never  stops  in 
my  trial  ground  from  the  time  the  plants  are 
large  enough  to  work,  till  they  are  bo  large  that 
the  foliage  is  broken  by  working  them  once 
every  week,  and  often  more,  I  have  a  few  seeds 
of  two  new  sorts  that  I  shall  try  this  coming 
season.  One  is  a  cross  between  McCuUom's  Hy- 
brid and  Ignotum.— Thomas  B.  Brinton,  Dela- 
ware Co.,  Pa. 

Pyrethrum  Ulioinosum.  There  need  be  no 
fear  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  Pyrethrum  Uligin- 
osum.  We  have  had  it  under  cultivation  for  the 
past  four  winters,  and  it  has  come  through  better 
in  the  open  than  when  protected.  Seeds  of  this 
plant  are  produced  freely  and  mature  perfectly, 
but  they  don't  germinate  half  so  well  when  sown 
under  glass  as  when  self-sown  around  the  old 


plant.  Had  it  not  been  tor  the  great  demand  for 
this  Hungarian  Daisy,  the  plant  would  have 
rapidly  become  a  weed  with  us,  as  it  naturalizes 
readily  when  the  ground  is  left  undisturbed 
about  the  old  plants.  This  plant  makes  a  brave 
show  while  fair  weather  lasts,  but  the  first  wet 
day,  and  Ichabod!  its  glory  hasdepai-ted.— JS.O.O. 

The  Amaryllis  Halli.  Speaking  of  the 
Hardy  Amaryllis,  reminds  me  of  a  beautjful 
plant,a  fine  cut  spike  of  which  was  exhibited  in 
the  Premier  Exhibit  of  hardy  cut  flowers  at  the 
Florists'  Convention.  The  plant  in  question  is 
Amaryllis  Halli,  and  is  perfectly  hardy  here  in 
Massachusetts.  The  flower  stem  is  two  feet 
high,  and  bears  eight  to  ten  beautiful  rose- 
colored  flowers  of  large  size  and  great  beauty. 
We  were  assured  of  the  perfect  hardiness  of  the 
above  plant,  and  it  certainly  was  the  most  unique 
and  perhaps  the  most  l)eautlful  hards'  flower  on 
exhibition  at  the  convention.— JB.  0.  Orpct. 

You  Can  Have  Orchids  Too.  To  "Sister 
Gracious,"  page  2,  I  would  say,  wherever  you 
can  grow  out-door  Ferns  there  also  you  can 
grow  hardy  Orchids.  Cypripedium  spectabile 
abounds  in  Michigan,  aud  it  is  the  lovliest  and 
most  managable  Cypripedium  extant,  and  it  will 
grow  luxuriantly  and  bloom  year  after  year 
among  your  Ferns.  Cypripedium  pulrescens  and 
C.  parviflorum,  both  yellow-flowered  species, 
also  thrive  splendidly  in  the  hardy  fernery.  And 
to  these  add  Trillium  grandiflorum,  which  also 
grows  in  any  quantity  in  the  woods  in  your 
state,  and  Anemones,  Violets,  Starflower,  and 
other  beauties  from  your  woods,  and  you  will 
have  a  pretty  enough  and  inexpensive  garden. 
But  carefully  observe  not  to  plant  these  wild 
flowers  so  close  in  among  Chain  Cinnamon  and 
other  tall  Ferns  that  the  Ferns  will  smother 
them.— IF.  Falconer. 

St.  Bridget's  Anemone.  The  note,  page  29, 
on  St.  Bridget's  Anemones,  must  evidently  be  a 
misprint  for  St.  Bridged's.  We  have  also  a  very 
fine  variety  of  Helleborus  nijer  bearing  the 
same  varietal  name.  Of  course  it  is  of  Irish  de- 
scent.—B.  0.  O. 

Common  Trees  for  Autumnal  Effects. 
What  a  world  of  color  and  beauty  may  be  created 
by  simply  taking  thought,  and  grouping  trees 
so  as  to  produce  striking  comparisons  and  com- 
binations in  the  autumn  months !  Elms  clothed 
as  it  were  in  gold,  especially  when  lighted  up  with 
the  glow  of  sunlight,  are  indeed  glorious.  The 
Beech  has  given  to  us  grand  coloring,  sometimes 
the  trees  presenting  literally  a  blood-red  aspect, 
whilst  with  others  the  shading  has  ranged  from 
crimson  to  yellow,  through  many  pleasing  and 
beautiful  gradations.  There  Is  in  our  land  after 
all  wondrous  beauty  if  only  sought  for.— X  B., 
Bei'hahii-e  Co.,  Ma.-is. 

The  Lawn  Plan  for  Cemeteries.  Your  cor- 
respondent is  a  level-headed  man  as  to  lot  en- 
closures; all  such  are  worse  than  useless.  I  have 
had  charge  of  Fairmount  Cemetery,  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  for  18  years,  aud  the  sight  of  lots  enclosed 
with  iron  railings,  copings,  hedge  fences,  etc., 
has  always  been  to  me  a  great  annoyance.  Such 
enclosures  serve  only  to  disfigure  the  grounds. 
Have  been  at  work  for  yeai's  to  overcome  this 
evil,  and  glad  to  report  that  we  have  made  great 
progress.  Some  eight  years  ago  the  managers  of 
Fairmount  Cemetery  gave  their  consent  that  I 
might,  as  an  [experiment,  lay  out  a  new  section, 
to  be  conducted  strictly  on  the  lawn  plan,  and 
that  no  enclosure  of  any  kind  be  allowed  in 
lots.  The  section  was  laid  out  in  lots.  This  new 
departure  pleased  our  people,  and  the  lots  met 
with  a  ready  sale.  Inside  of  two  years  nearly 
every  lot  was  sold.  The  endorsement  of  the 
lawn  plan  was  so  palpable,  that  our  managers 
decided  that  in  the  future  the  said  plan  be  ob- 
served. Since  then  three  new  sections  have  been 
laid  out;  one  of  them  is  nearly  cleaned,  another 
section  is  nearly  all  sold.  For  example:  Year 
1889,  we  sold  102  lots,  of  which  99  were  sold  on 
the  lawn  sections,  and  three  were  sold  on  the  old 
sections.  This  showing  leaves  no  room  for  argu- 
ment as  to  which  is  the  preferable  plan.— Cftas. 
Nichols,  Essex  Co.,  N.  J. 

Azalea  Forcing,  page  36.  There  is  no  reason 
why  small  growers  should  not  put  in  a  few  cut- 
tings. Give  plenty  of  air  in  fine  weather,  never 
allow  the  soil  to  become  dust  dry,  and  encourage 
quick  growth  by  syringing  twice  a  day  in  hot, 
dry  weather.  Cuttings  should  consist  of  shoots 
taken  off  in  August.  Insert  in  six-inch  pots,  one- 
third  full  of  drainage,  and  fill  up  to  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  with  sandy  peat,  and  finished  off  level 
with  white  sand.  The  pots  are  stood  in  a  close 
frame,  shaded  from  hot  sun,  and  winter  under  a 
handlight  in  a  temperature  of  55  degrees.— J.  K. 
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A  Japanese  Contribution   to  New 
Chrysanthemums. 

The  remarkable  Chrysanthemum  bloom 
shown  in  the  engraving  below,  gives  some 
idea  of  the  development  that  has  taken  place 
in  this  tlower  at  the  hands  of  Japanese  gar- 
deners. The  original  was  grown  in  the  gar- 
den of  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  and  our  like- 
ness is  a  faithful  one;  it  was  engraved  from 
a  photograph. 

The  tlower  is  most  extraordinary  both  as 
regards   form   and   immense    size,    which  i 


abundant  rainfalls,  and  keep  a  number  of 
rivers,  among  them  the  majestic  Hudson, 
supplied  with  the  water  needed  for  a  .steady 
yet  moderate  flow.  The  feature  of  practical 
utility  is  thus  added  to  the  charm  of  poetry 
and  rolnance.  But  these  charming  and  use- 
ful forests  are  no  longer  safe  from  the 
vandalism  that  has  laid  low  the  beautiful 
trees  in  other  eastern  mountain  ranges,  es- 
pecially in  the  Blue  Ridge  and  all  parts  of 
the  Alleghanies  reached  by  railroads.  The 
extension  of  railroads  in  the   Adirondack 


original  America  with  all  its  poetic  charms 
and  romantic  associations,  should  be  forever 
preserved  at  any  cost,  especially  as  it  is  also 
of  immense  practical  value  as  a  supporter 
and  equalizer  of  the  water  supply  of  im- 
portant rivers.  We  believe  the  people  of 
the  state  will  gladly  bear  any  reasonable 
expense  for  so  worthy  an  object.  The  mat- 
ter should  be  agitated  thoroughly  and  at 
once.  If  the  people  are  willing,  the  purchase 
cannot  be  made  too  soon.  Every  day's  delay 
means  Increase  of  cost,  and  danger  to  the 
floal  execution  of  the  scheme. 


The  Great  Spidcrkry  or  KarakwnH  Chrysanthemum  of  Japan.    He-engraved  at  one-half  the  diameter 
from  London  Gardeners^  Magazitte. 


characteristics  together  suggested  the  name 
it  has  received  Great  Spiderkry  or  Karak- 
wmi.  From  tip  to  tip  the  petals  measured 
the  extraordinary  length  of  sixteen  inches. 
The  center  was  of  a  bright  deep  yellow,  and 
the  tubular  florets  were  of  a  deep  bronze 
yellow  tinge. 

Is  the  Great  Spiderkry,  supported  by  Its 
crinoline  of  wire,  beautiful?  From  an  Amer- 
ican or  European  exhibitor's  stand  the  ec- 
centric bloom  would  perhaps  hardly  be  so 
considered.  In  Japan,  the  home  of  the  gro- 
tesque long-petalled  Chrysanthemums 
known  as  the  Japanese  race,  and  which  con- 
tribute so  picturesque  a  feature  to  every 
collection  of  this  flower  even  in  our  own 
land,  this  new  variety  is  looked  upon  as  the 
acme  of  perfection  in  its  class.  That  it 
possesses  a  certain  grace  and  delicacy  is  not 
to  be  disputed,  and  we  imagine  that  Amer- 
icans could  soon  cultivate  a  sufficient  lean-  { 
ing  towards  the  Japanese  standard  of  taste, 
to  quite  go  into  ecstacies  over  the  present  ' 
singular  subject.  i 

The  Great  Spiderkry  conveys  one  Striking 
lesson,  namely,  the  differentiation  that  the  ' 
vegetable  kingdom  is  susceptible  to  under 
cultivation.  The  progenitor  of  this  extra- 
ordinary flower  was  a  little  yellow  bloom, 
that  nobody  a  score  of  years  ago  could  have 
thought  of  improving  to  such  an  end. 

What  next  is  to  be  expected  in  Chrysan- 
themum novelties-' 


Shall  We  Have  a  State  Forest  Res- 
ervation in  the  Adirondacks? 

The  Adirondack  Mountains— the  famous 
North  Wood  of  the  hunter  and  fisherman— 
are  the  only  tract  of  primitive  forests  now 
left  in  the  northeastern  states,  and  remnant 
of  primitive  wilUness  still  inhabited  by  the 
original  fauna  and  flora  in  the  midst  of 
modern  civilization.  As  such  they  are  not 
only  interesting  but  unique. 

In  these  numerous  lakes  and  forests  we 
have  the  great  reservoirs  which  absorb  the 


region  has  multiplied  the  number  of  tree 
butchers  and  their  facilities  of  operation. 
The  timber  is  gradually  disappearing,  and 
,  the  price  of  timberlands  is  gradually  ad- 
vancing. 
These  latter  facts  are  not  such  as  would 
!  particularly  please  the  lover  of  charming 
natural  sceneries,  or  anyone  who  looks  with 
grave  apprehension  upon  the  steadily  in- 
creasing denudation  of  our  mountain  lands 
and  hillsides.      The  proposition  to  establish 
a  "  state  park  ''  or  forest  reservation  of  con- 
siderable extent,  including  the  head  waters 
of  several  rivers,  appears  to  us  quite  oppor- 
tune.    Governor  Hill,  in  his  message  to  the 
New  York  State  Senate  last  winter,  recom- 
mended that  the  limit  within  which  lands 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  state  for  a  state 
park,  should   be  settled  and  defined,  and 
they  should  include  the  wilder  portion  of 
the  region,  covering  the  mountains  and  the 
lakes  around  the  head  waters  of  the  several 
rivers,  perhaps   to  an  extent   of 
from  fifty  to  seventy  miles  square. 
The   Forest    Commission,    ap- 
pointed   by   joint   action  of    the 
two  houses  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture, and  instructed  to  look  into 
the    matter,    has     been    making 
investigations  during  the  summer, 
and    will    probably    recommend 
the  adoption  of  a  plan    for   the 
establishment  of  a  state  park,  and 
the  preservation  of  a  large  timber 
tract.      If   the   plan   is    feasible 
(which  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
it   will     be),    action     cannot    be 
taken  too  speedily.    The  lands  to 
be    purchased    by  the   state    are 
rapidly  increasing  in   market   value,    and 
the    sooner  the    purchase   is  effected,  the 
less  will  be  the  expense  to  the  common- 
wealth of  New  York,  or  the  larger  the  tract 
purchasable  at  the  same  price. 

At  least  a  part  of  the  great  natural  monu- 
ment of  our  past  history,  this  remnant  of 


Improvement  of  the  Gladi- 
olus in  Europe. 

In  a  genus  so  easily  raised  from 
seed  and  so  favorable  in  many 
respects  to  crossing  and  hybridiz- 
ing, as  the  Gladiolus,  we  have 
reason  to  e.xpect  marked  improve- 
ment as  an  attendant  on  intelli- 
gent cuUure,  and  this  has  oc- 
curred. Beginning  with  the 
numerous  species  from  South 
Africa,  and  others  from  Central 
and  Southern  Europe  and  West- 
ern Asid,  classes  and  races  of  this 
flower  have  sprung  up  which  in 
variety  of  form,  color  and  general 
beauty  far  excel  the  original 
types.  An  encouraging  fact  in 
the  crossing  of  the  Gladiolus  is 
that  there  is  usually  an  increase 
in  the  vigor  and  character  of  the 
plants,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of 
the  bloom. 

Among  the  later  developments 
in  Gladioluses  are  the  two  sets  of 
striking  new  Hybrids  brought 
out  recently  by  that  famous  cul- 
tivator M.  V.  Lemoin,  of  Nancy, 
France.  Each  set  consists  of  nine 
varieties.  One  of  the  sets  is  known  under 
the  distinctive  race  title  of  Nanceanus, 
being  hybrids  of  G.  Saundersoni  superbus, 
the  nearly  hardy  kind,  dating  from  1871, 
and  having  showy,  bright  ciimsom  flowers, 
spotted  and  striped  with  white. 

Of  the  latter  race  the  most  striking  variety 
is  President  Carnot,  shown  by  the  center 
spike  in  the  engraving.  This  remarkable 
sort  gives  us 
very  broad 
open  flowers, 
the  originals 
of  our  illus- 
tration having 
measured  five 
inches  across. 
The  spreading 
upper  seg- 
ments are  of  a 
rosy  ground; 
richly     flaked 


Plan  for  Rose  Garden.    See  page  tM. 

I  with   crimson  of  varying    hue.    The   two 

I  lower  segments  of  the  inner   series  have 

!  each  a  yellowish-white  blotch  at  the  base, 

and  are  mottled  and  streaked  with  crimson. 

The  variety  to  the  left  in  the  engraving  is 

Alsace,  the  colors  being  pale  buff  marked 

with  purple.   The  right-hand  spike  is  Andre 
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Chenier  of  Lemoine's  hybrid  spotted  strain. 
The  colors  are  cream,  flushed  with  pink, 
with  the  lower  inner  segments  purple,  with 
golden-yellow  apices,  which  render  it  very 
conspicuous.  Both  this  variety  and  the  last 
are  much  cupped. 

A  writer  in  London  Garden,  who  has 
grown  there  new  Lemoine  Gladioluses  de- 
scribes others  besides  those  illustrated  as 
follows: 

CoMTE  Horace  de  Choiseul,  tall,  slen- 
der-growing, large,  handsome,  of  perfect 
shape,  and  brilliant  light  scarlet,  flamed 
with  carmine,  with  most  distinct  blotches 
of  deep  crimson, 
ti  pped  with 
creamy  yellow  on 
the  lower  petals. 
Very  distinct. 

MoNS.  Hardy. 
Large,  well-open, 
of  a  vinous  shade 
of  purple,  flamed 
with  carmine,  dis- 
tinctly spotted 
with  crimson  on 
creamy  ground, 
on  lower  petals  ; 
vigorous. 

P.        DUCHARTE. 

Of  medium 
height,  slender, 
branching  flower- 
spike,  flowers 
large  and  well  ex- 
panded, but  of  not 
quite  perfect 
form,  color  a  rich 
shade  of  vinous 
scarlet,  flamed 
with  carmine, 
with  creamy 
white  spots  on  the 
lower  petals. 
MoNs.  Lefebvre. 
Slender  grower; 
flowers  of  large 
size  and  excellent 
form,  with,  how- 
ever, a  slight 
tendency  to  de- 
pression in  the 
upper  center  petal . 
Light  scarlet,  dis- 
tinctly veined 
with  carmine  with 

clear  blotches  of  a  creamy  yellow  color, 
distinctly  spotted  with  brilliant  carmine. 

MoNS.  Laforcade.  Tall  and  vigorous, 
with  branching  flower  spike;  large  flowers 
of  a  pleasing  light  scarlet,  with  creamy  yel- 
low blotches  profusely  spotted  with  car- 
mine, upper  center  petal  depressed. 

Maurice  de  Vilmoris.  Vigorous  with 
branching  spike;  large  flowers  of  perfect 
form,  and  curious  shade  of  dull  violet, 
shaded  with  white.  The  two  lower  petals 
clearly  spotted  with  carmine,  with  a  broad, 
pure  white  streak  down  the  center  of  each. 

Ferdinand  Bergman.  Large,  of  excel- 
lent form,  most  pleasing  shade  of  light  red, 
faintly  streaked  with  orange-red,  and  with 
two  distinctly  marked  rosy  purple  blotches 
on  the  lower  petals;  not  over  vigorous. 

Eiffel.  Tall,  with  branching  flower- 
spike;  flower  of  irregular  shape,  of  a  pale 
canary  yellow,  faintly  flushed  and  streaked 
with  carmine,  and  with  deep  maroon 
blotches  on  a  brighter  yellow  ground  on 
lower  petals. 

John  Laing.  A  fine  vigorous  grower, 
with  branching  spike;  very  large,  well- 
formed  flowers  of  fine  light  scarlet,  with  an 
almost  black  throat,  and  most  of  the  lower 
petals  flamed  with  deep  carmine.  An  ex- 
ceedingly handsome  variety. 

M.  Torct-Vannier.  Of  medium  height 
and  much-branching  flower-spike;  flowers 
well-opened  but  irregularly  placed  upon  the 


spike,  color  brilliant  shade  of  light  orange- 
red  with  distinct  carmine  blotch  on  a  pure 
white  ground  on  each  of  the  two  lower 
petals,  exceedingly  pretty  when  the  flowers 
are  perfect. 

Beaurepaire.  a  rather  low  grower,  with 
large,  well- formed,  but  not  over  fully  ex- 
panded flowers  of  clear,  light  rose  color, 
pure  white  ground,  with  carmine  blotch  on 
lower  petals. 

Charles  Baltet.  Very  tall,  vigorous, 
with  very  branching  flower-spike,  large 
flowers  of  a  curious  rosy  violet,  with  clear 
white  throat  bordered  with  a  band  of  clear 


Alsace 


President  Carnot. 
SOME  OF  THE  NEWER  LEMOINE  HYBRID  GLADIOLUSES. 

rose  color,  resembles  Maurice  de  Vilmorin, 
but  has  larger,  brighter  and  better  shaped 
flowers. 

Marceau.  Vigorous,  with  branching 
flower-spike;  large  flowers  of  perfect  shape 
and  light  rose  color.  The  marking  of  the 
lower  petals  irregularly  distributed,  blotch- 
es of  brightest  carmine  on  a  yellow  ground, 
and  a  rosy  rim. 

Baudin.  Slender  grower,  with  unbranch- 
ing  spike;  large,  brilliant,  scarlet  flowers, 
lightly  flaked  with  carmine  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  petals,  and  small  crimson 
blotch  on  a  canary-yellow  ground  on  the 
two  lower  petals. 

Edison.  Of  medium  stature;  flowers  of 
good  shape;  a  light  shade  of  scarlet,  evenly 
flaked  with  carmine,  crimson  velvety 
blotches,  with  white  pointed  tip  on  the  two 
lower  petals. 

Liberie.  Vigorous,  with  branching  flow- 
er-spike; small,  tubular,  brownish  red  flow- 
ers, with  broad  yellow  margins,  and  deep 
carmine  blotches  on  the  lower  petals;  should 
not  have  been  sent  out. 


nia  strain  is  unfamiliar  with  the  the  present 
condition  of  the  Gladioli.  Having  grown 
nearly  all  the  varieties  named  and  intro- 
duced during  the  past  twenty-five  years, 
and  having  lately  inspected  the  Gladioli  in 
Boston,  Rochester,  New  York,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  and 
having  the  best  of  those  on  my  grounds,  I 
cannot  accept  the  idea  that  the  last  has 
everything  good  in  that  line. 

As  an  instance,  last  Spring  a  parcel  of 
much  advertised  new  Eastern  Gladioli  was 
purchased  and  planted  with  some  of  the 
California  productions,  and  though  person- 
ally acquainted 
with  the  intro- 
ducer, and  having 
great  respect  for 
him,  yet  I  must 
say  that  not  a  per- 
son saw  them  in 
bloom  who  did 
not  pronounce 
them  inferior  in 
every  respect  to 
more  than  twenty 
of  the  unnamed 
seedlings  of  the 
new  strain  of  the 
same  class.  I  had 
not  learned  before 
reading  the  article 
referred  to  that 
any  one  had  rec- 
ommended the 
strain  as  being 
■'  able  to  with- 
stand the  heaviest 
rains."  But  we 
never  have  rains 
during  the  Gladi- 
oli season  here. 

It  may  be  said 
that  it  was  by  the 
importunities  of 
an  Eastern  florist 
that  some  of  these 
Gladiolus  were 
offered  before  a 
sufficient  stock  of 
bulbs  of  the  best 
varieties  had  been 
grown. 

If  the  n  ew 
strain  proves  to 
be  unworthy,  the 
originator  will  not  be  the  last  person  to 
acknowledge  it.  A  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  for  horticultural  advancement  was  the 
only  incentive  for  the  ten  years'  labor  in  pro- 
ducing the  new  strain  of  which  there  are  yet 
more  and  still  belter  ones  to  come. 


^niirt'  Chenier. 


The  Californlan  Gladioli. 

LUTHER  BURBANK,  SONOMA  COUNTY,  CAL. 

The  article  in  a  recent  number  by  Mr. 
Endicott  on  newer  Gladioli  came  under  my 
notice.  I  would  suggest  that  the  writer 
may  have  been  a  little  hasty  in  his  conclu- 
sion that  the  introducer  of  the  new  Califor- 


2,122.  Tuberoses  not  Flowering.  I  find  it  a 
very  easy  matter  to  bloom  Tnberoses  under  the 
following  treatment.  I  obtained  my  tubers  in 
I  April,  and  commeuced  potting  them  at  once  in 
to  a  compost  of  nearly  one  half  of  a  good  rich 
I  fibrous  loam,  chopped  into  small  pieces,  the 
I  other  halt  of  well  decomposed  cow  manure,  in 
addition  to  some  sand.  For  the  use  of  these 
tubers,  I  find  that  there  is  nothing  better  than 
a  1-inch  pot  for  single  tubers.  In  crocking  the 
pots,  good  drainage  is  indispensable.  It  is  of 
great  importance  to  press  the  soil  as  firmly  as 
possible  round  the  tuber;  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bruise  the  tubers.  I  always  find  it 
necessary  to  have  a  brisk  bottom  to  ensure  the 
bulbs  starting  into  growth.  Water  when  dry, 
but  not  till  tbey  are  dry.  If  they  are  treated  in 
this  way  the  spikes  must  come  up.  Never  give 
any  liquid  manure  until  the  spikes  are  visible. 
When  the  flower  spikes  are  visible  the  plants 
should  have  a  little  weak  liquid  manure,  and 
never  allow  a  Tuberose  at  this  stage  of  growth 
to  get  dry.  It  is  beneficial  to  these  plants  to 
place  a  saucer  under  them  from  the  time  they 
commence  flowering  until  the  spikes  are  fully 
developed.  All  the  time  the  plants  are  sending 
up  their  spikes  they  will  absorb  a  quantity  of 
moisture,  and  should  be  kept  supplied  with  it 
to  induce  them  to  expand  their  blooms  to  full 
size.  As  the  spikes  gradually  advance  in  growth 
use  manure  water  stronger.— E.  R.  W.  Boston, 
Mass. 
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Beneath  the  Pines. 
O  sunless  deeps  of  northern  Pines! 

0  broad,  snowladen  arms  of  Fir! 

0  home  of  wind-songs  wild  and  grand, 
As  suits  thy  mii^hty  strains!  O  harp 

On  which  the  North  Wind  lays  his  hand! 

1  walk  thy  pungent  glooms  once  more 
And  shout  amid  thy  stormful  roar. 

As  In  deep  seas  a  haven  le  found. 

No  wintry  tempest  stirs,  thouk'h  high 
As  hills  the  marching  waves  upbound 

And  break  In  hissing  foam,  so  1 
Walk  here  secure;  though,  far  above. 

The  Storm-king  with  his  train  of  snows 
Sweeps  downward  from  the  bitter  North. 

And  shouts  hoarse  fury  as  he  goes. 

1  laugh  In  tones  of  chiming  glee 
To  see  the  shaking  of  his  hair 

And  hear  from  out  his  cloud  of  beard 
His  voice  imperial  sweep  the  air. 
The  dark  Pines  lower  their  lofty  crests. 
As  warriors  bow  when  chieftain  grim 
Rides  by  and  shouts  his  stern  behest. 
And  with  swift  answers  echo  him. 

— H.  Garland,  in  American  Magazine. 


The  Fallen  Leaves. 

My  gorgeous  leaves  are  gone:  I  saw  them  fall. 

And  murmured  sadly,  "  Wherfore  take  at  all 

Such  visions  bright  I  "    But  now  the  trees  stand  bare. 

The  sunlight  fills  my  room,  and  I  can  share 

A  wider  life  In  hills  and  valleys  far 

Which  leafy  branches  with  their  beauty  bar. 

— Youth^s  Companion. 


The  eatalogaes  are  in  bud. 

We  will  send  the  Handy  Binder  at  cost. 

Locate  some  masses  of  Evergreens  now. 

A  Tact  of  12  inch  hiifh  Callas  is  out  in  England. 

The  Arbor  Day  movement  has  reached  Aus- 
tralia. 

Wake  up  window  plants,  days  are  growing 
longer. 

A  Weeping  Apple  is  reported  from  Canada;  of 
doubtful  value. 

It  takes  a  deep  snow  to  cover  all  the  signs  of  a 
slovenly-kept  garden. 

"The  Journal  is  so  much  liner  for  using  a 
Handy  Binder,"  rhymingly  says  subscriberJ.i.G. 

To  prevent  birds  from  eating  your  fruit  sur- 
round your  lot  with  Mulberry  trees.— .4.  Wihox. 

So  Pure  and  Sweet,  its  worth  while  to  have 
winter  come,  just  to  get  a.  good  sniff  of  the  pot 
Hyacinths. 

lou  are  no  good  gardener  if  you  don't  study 
out  some  improvements  for  your  garden  in  these 
winter  days. 

Large  mirrors  are  used  with  wonderful  effect 
In  Berlin  for  enhancing  the  attractiveness  of 
flower  shows. 

This  Beminder  to  Some.  In  straightening  out 
matters  at  this  sea.son,  don't  overlook  renewing 
for  this  journal. 

We  All  Want  to  Enow.  You  have  made  a  fine 
success  of  some  part  of  your  garden  work.  Write 
us  how  you  did  it. 

A  Good  New  Year's  Eesolve.  To  send  at  least 
one  new  subscriber  and  one  contribution— more 
would  be  better- to  this  paper. 

A  Tropical  Nursery.  The  most  southern  nur- 
sery in  the  United  States  is  that  of  Keasonor 
Bros..  Manatee  Co ,  Florida.  The  firm  deals 
largely  in  tropical  and  semi-tropical  plants. 

A  Suggestion.  Scores  of  subscriptions  to  Pop- 
ILAR  Gardening  are  annually  given  by  its 
readers,  to  others  as  New  Year's  presents  Such 
presents  are  received  In  delightful  monthly  in- 
stallments. 

Why  not  urge  your  friend  to  plant  a  seed 
dollar  in  PopnLAR  Gardening  soil,  and  obtain 
the  bountiful  crop  of  ideas,  information  and  en- 
gravings that  will  return  in  the  annual  volume. 
But  ha\e  you  rencwedv 

HODSirona  Grape  Vine.  At  a  recent  horticul- 
tural meeting  in  Ohio,  mention  was  made  of  an 
Isabella  Grape  vine  which  covers  one  end  of  a 
house  and  overruns  a  couple  of  trees,  and  pro 


duces  annually  one  ton  of  Grapes.  It  receives 
no  pruning,  except  the  cutting  of  a  few  shoots 
thai  are  in  the  way. 

Daath  of  an  Editor.  A  cable  dispatch  on 
November  18,  conveyed  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  of  London,  Eng., 
on  the  day  before.  'The  deceased  was  the  accom- 
plished editor  of  the  Loudon  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine, and  a  gardener,  author  and  botanist  of 
wide  fame. 

Rabbits  from  Troes.  Mr.  A.  R.  Whitney,  a 
well  known,  extensive  and  successful  orchardist 
of  Illinois,  tells  the  Tribune  that  he  annually 
brushes  the  stems  of  his  fruit  trees,  late  in  au- 
tumn, with  a  mixture  of  one  pound  of  copperas 
and  a  bushel  of  fresh  lime  well  mixed  with  water. 
Mr  Whitney  says  that  this  application  excludes 
many  insects  as  well  as  rabbits  and  mice. 

A  Fine  Hortioultuural  Scene.  We  have  over- 
looked acknowledging  before,  a  beautiful  photo- 
graph from  Wm.  McCormick,  Blair  Co.,  Neb , 
which  shows  his  four  hundred  Blackberry  pickers 
enjoying  his  hospitality  in  the  shape  of  a  cake 
and  ice  cream  picnic,  after  a  successful  pick  of 
34,433  quarts  of  fruit.  The  picture  abounds  in 
pretty  faces  and  pleasing  attire:  children  and 
young  people  predominating. 

Wanted.  Five  hundred  thousand  American 
artisans,  mechanics,  business  men  and  their 
wives  and  children  to  understand  that  the  pleas- 
ures of  gardening,  unlike  many  other  pleasures, 
are  of  a  lasting  nature  as  well  as  full  of  intellect- 
ual enjoyment.  Plant  a  tree  and  you  plant  for 
the  ages.  The  economic  and  health-giving  side 
of  raising  and  using  fruit  and  vegetable  products 
freely  as  food,  also  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Grapes  Under  Veranda.  One  of  the  prettiest 
sights  I  met  in  m.y  recent  trip  to  Europe,  was  a 
veranda  in  England  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  The  veranda  was 
enclosed  in  glass,  and  the  dense  foliage  and  fruit 
within  looked  very  pleasing.  The  idea  seems  a 
good  one  for  that  country,  but  with  our  intense 
summer  sunshine  a  glass-enclosed  veranda  might 
not  bo  so  agreeable.— Geo.  Hitt,  Bunear  Co.,  III. 

Something  Extra  Fine,  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  all  fruits, 
flowers,  etc.,  sent  by  our  good  subscribers  to  this 
office.  A  large  box  of  Anjou  Pears  from  Mr. 
George  Ellwanger,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  ac- 
companied his  article  on  another  page,  afforded 
so  fine  an  object  lesson  on  winter  Pear  culture, 
and  were  such  an  exceptional  treat  that  we  deem 
this  special  acknowledgement  of  the  same,  with 
our  sincere  thanks,  due  to  that  gentleman. 

The  Strawberry  Bed.  Just  as  soon  as  the  ther- 
mometer touches  2.5-'  above,  we  shall  spread  the 
blanket  of  marsh  hay  just  so  we  can't  see  the 
foliage  or  paths,  leaving  this  on  until  after  fruit- 
ing. I  advise  your  readers  who  have  not  covered 
to  avoid  using  straw  or  manure  thathasTimothy 
or  Clover  seed  in  it  for  the  Strawberry  bed;  Be- 
gdsse  and  cut  Corn  stalks  are  good.  Grapes 
should  be  pruned  before  February,  and  when 
the  thermometer  goes  15  below  zero,  should  be 
laid  down  and  covered.— Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 

Big  Geraniums.  Flower  growers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  note  that  California  grows  some  big 
things  besides  trees.  In  a  California  exchange 
mention  is  made  of  a  Geranium  plant  on  the 
grounds  of  S.  N.  Androus,  of  Pomoroy,  which 
has  reached  the  height  of  thirty  feet  and  a  width 
in  proportion.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  good  com- 
panion for  the  Geranium  in  Carpenteria  which  is 
150  feet  in  circumference  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  mild  climate  of  the  Golden 
State,  Geraniums  are  not  subject  to  atmual  re- 
ductions in  size  by  frost. 

A  garden  walk,  both  cheap  and  good,  can  be 
made  of  soft-coal  ashes.  Level  and  firm  the 
ground  where  it  is  intended  to  ha ve  a  passage . 
It  is  better  if  the  surface  of  the  walk  is  lowered 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  surround- 
ing ground,  and  in  turn  refilled  with  ashes,  which 
if  placed  there  in  winter  will  settle,  and  in  spring 
only  need  to  be  evenly  distributed.  At  last  the 
whole  may  have  a  dressing  of  gravel.  The  walk 
should  be  arched,  the  center  being  a  little  higher 
than  the  sides,  so  as  to  allow  water  to  flow  off 
freely.— /mmaiiKd  W.  Sliaub,  Hill  Co.,  IIU. 

Primroses  In  the  Window.  It's  a  pity  that  a 
plant  so  easily  grown  in  the  house,  even  in  a 
north  window,  should  so  often  fail  because  a 
few  simple  points  are  disregarded  Much  moist- 
ure at  the  plant's  center  is  death  to  it,  hence  it 
must  be  watered  with  great  care.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  have  the  surface  in  the  pot  slope  away 
slightly  from  the  plant  to  the  pot's  edge.    Avoid 


sprinkling  the  leaves,  and  remove  any  that  may 
be  dying.  It  is  alwavs  better  to  aiovf  new  plants 
yearly,  as  the  flowers  on  such  are  much  finer 
than  those  on  kept-over  plants.  A  friend  tells 
me  that  half  ateaspoonfulof  ammonia  in  a  quart 
of  water  given  to  the  plants  once  a  week,  will 
add  to  the  beauty  of  the  bloom.  1  have  not  yet 
tried  this.— .Sue  Willis,  Brown  Co.,  Kag. 

Some  Novelties.  Among  new  German  novel- 
ties announced  is  the  Jewel  or  Hall  Aster  figured 
herewith.  They  were  obtained  by  Haage  & 
Schmidt,  of  Erfurt,  from  the  Pseony  tribe,  but 
are  somewhat  dwarfer  in  habit,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  having  almost  perfectly  round 
flowers,  which  may  be  compared  to  incurved 
Chrysanthemums.  But  two  colors,  Apple  blos- 
som and  deep  Rose  have  yet  been  obtained.  The 
flowers  are  borne  on  long  stems.  The  Mexican 
Thistle  EryVu-olaena  conspicua,  illustrated  on 
page  t)3,  is  also  put  forth  by  the  above  firm  as  a 
novelty,  although  introduced  into  Europe  from 
Mexico  as  long  ago  as  1825.  The  leaves  are  dark 
green  with  brownish-red  ribes.  The  flowers  do 
not  spread  like  other  Thistles.  A  height  of  four 
to  six  feet  is  said  to  bereached  by  the  plants, 
which  are  biennial  in  character. 

The  Tree  Agent.  If  the  services  of  the  good 
agent  come  somewhat  high,  still  we  need  him. 
All  missionary  work  costs.  We  are  lead  to  this 
remark  because  a  friend  from  a  western  state  dis- 
courses to  us  on  how  much  the  planter  saves  by 
dealing  directly  with  the  producer.  Our  corres- 
pondent says:  "  This  is  the  time  the  agent  may 
be  seen  riding  in  style  throughout  the  country. 
He  sells  his  wares  high  enough  to  pay  for  all 
and  makes  100  to  500  per  cent  on  the  cost  at  the 
nurseries.  My  advice  to  your  many  intelligent 
readers  is;  Write  to  the  nurseries  advertised  in 
your  valuable  paper  rather  than  patronize  these 
travellers.  They  will  sell  you  Jessie  and  other 
new  Strawberries  at  Sl.OO  to  $2.00  per  dozen, 
while  the  nurseries  will  sell  you  the  genuipe  at 
one  cent  each.  If  you  want  a  Honey  Locust  hedge 
buy  your  plants  at  %  cent  each  and  plant  them 
yourselves,  and  do  not  give  this  class  of  salesmen 
75  per  cent  profit  on  every  rod  planted. 

Taste  and  Tact  in  Gardening.  The  interest  In 
our  new  serial,  on  improving  home  and  other 
grounds,  is  very  wide  spread.  We  are  glad  for 
this.  It  is  a  pleasant  thought  to  know  that  a 
vast  family  like  oursisgivingincreased  attention 
to  such  a  delightful  subject.  The  result  will  be 
thousands  of  more  beautiful  grounds  scattered 
throughout  our  land,  and  these  serving  as  exam- 
ples, will  lead  to  other  thousands.  The  time  will 
come  when  it  shall  not  be  said  of  England  alone 
that  she  is  the  garden  of  the  world.  America, 
comparatively,  is  a  new  country,  but  her  people, 
together,  have  the  taste,  tact  and  means  for 
introducing  the  improved  garden  idea  very 
generally.  American  parks  and  garden  ceme- 
teries to-day  are  second  to  none  others.  American 


Plant  of  the  New  Jewellor Ball  Aster. 

home  grounds  should  occupy  a  similar  advanced 
position.  Popular  Gardening  designs  to  give 
all  possible  aid  in  this  work,  and  every  reader 
can  help  it  along  to  some  extent. 

A  Great  Plant  Show.  For  enterprise  in  ac- 
quainting the  public  with  fine  and  rare  plants, 
the  United  States  Nurseries,  Pitcher  &  Manda, 
proprietors,  must  be  accorded  the  "Palm."  Palm 
growers  though  they  be.  Their  extensive  nurse- 
ries and  hot-houses  are  at  Short  Hills,  N.  J. 
What  they  did  in  November  was  nothing  less 
than  to  move  25,000  plants  from  their  glasshouses 
to  Madison  Square  Garden,  New  York,  trans- 
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forming  the  latter  place  iato  a  vast  plant  and 
flower  ahow,  to  which  the  public  were  Invited. 
When  it  is  stated  that  of  this  large  number  of 
plants  there  were  many  Palms  and  others  20  feet 
high,  and  some  of  U  feet  spread,  and  that  all 
were  conveyed  the  distance  of  19  miles  from  the 
nurseries  on  wagons,  some  idea  of  the  extent 
of  the  undertaking,  which  was  under  the  direct 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Manda  may  be  formed.  A 
special  souvenir  and  descriptive  catalogue  of 
some  50  pages,  and  containing  many  fine  plates, 
was  issued  for  distribution  on  the  occasion.  Over 
4,000  people  visited  the  show  on  the  first  day,  and 
the  attendance  was  large  throughout.  Although 
the  exhibit  was  mainly  in  the  line  of  tender 
plants,  the  firm  are  among  the  most  extensive 
growers  of  hardy  plants  on  the  continent. 

Uncertaioty  in  Seed.  Mr.  Gregory  the 
well  known  seedsman  of  Massachuseets, 
offers  some  ideas  on  the  tendency  of  seed  to 
run  back  to  old  varietal  types,  or  sport  to 
new  ones.  He  says  that  this  trouble  some- 
times causes  even  the  most  conscientious 
seedsmen  a  good  deal  of  pain.  Take  Cabbage 
for  example,  it  seeds  are  planted  in  the 
extreme  southern  portion  of  the  country 
a  little  too  early,  or  if  the  season  proves  to  be 
exceptionally  favorable  to  the  development 
of  this  vegetable  the  result.is  liable  to  be  a 
field  of  wild  product,  in  their  half  .developed 
state,  suggesting  a  mixture  of  many  varie- 
ties, with  more  or  less  of  them  running  up  to 
seed  without  forming  any  heads  Even  in  the 
Cabbage  growing  region,  of  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts, but  a  few  years  ago,  during  a  season 
that  was  remarkably  unfavorable,  the  Early 
Wakefield  Cabbage  behaved  in  this  same 
uncivil  way,  and  one  of  our  honest  seeds- 
men only  saved  himself  from  a  series  of 
law  suits  by  being  able  to  demonstrate  that 
one  of  his  customers  living  at  some  distance 
who  had  seed  from  the  same  lot  raised  a 
crop  every  way  satisfactory.  It  will  some- 
times happen  that  seed  that  is  grown  from 
the  very  best  of  stock  and  gives  the  best  of 
satisfaction  to  the  public  in  general,  will  fail 
in  one  section,  though  other  varieties  planted 
at  the  same  time  succeeded  well.  We  may 
note  that  while  we  have  had  remarkable 
iuccess;  in  raising  an  immense  crop  of  Prize- 
taker  Onions  the  past  season  nearly  every  one  of 
which  was  perfect,  yet  the  complaints  of  this 
variety  not  doing  well  received  from  our  sub- 
scribeirs  have  not  been  few. 

An  American  Ebony  in  Bhode  Island.  A  sub- 
scriber, A.  Wilcox,  Providence  Co.,  R.  I . ,  is  quite 
elated  over  the  Persimmon  tree,  known  botani- 
cally  as  Diospynis  Virginiana,  which  is  not 
always  found  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north  as  his 
latitude.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  as  Dwspyrus 
reticulata  of  Mauritius,  from  which  the  finest 
black  Ebony  is  made.  He  says  of  the  American 
species:  "  If  it  were  better  known  it  would  be 
largely  cultivated  both  for  ornament  and  for 
use.  In  the  South  it  grows  to  a  magnificent  tree, 
but  is  more  shrub-like  in  the  North.  The  wood 
is  very  dark  colored  with  a  fine  close  grain,  very 
hard  and  susceptible,  of  a  very  high  polish.  Its 
timber  is  more  valuable  than  Mahogany.  Its 
fruit  when  green  is  astringent  and  uneatable, 
but  when  ripe,  after  the  first  frost,  it  is  the 
sweetest  and  most  luscious  fruit  known.  When 
ripe,  the  fruit  is  so  soft,  that  if  put  in  large  pack- 
ages it  will  be  mashed  with  its  own  weight. 
Hence  the  best  plan  is  to  rub  it  through  a  coarse 
sieve  to  take  out  the  seeds,  and  then  spread  it 
out  in  thin  layers  to  dry  it.  In  this  shape  it  will 
keep  well  if  put  under  lock  and  key,  but  not 
otherwise,  if  there  are  any  boys  about,  for  dried 
Persimmon  has  such  a  strong  magnetic  at- 
traction that  no  small  boy  can  resist  it.  The  bark 
is  astringent,  tonic  and  flbrifugal,  possessing  all 
properties  of  Peruvian  bark.  The  male  fiowers 
are  on  one  tree  and  the  female  on  another,  and 
hence  trees  planted  singly  would  be  barren,  but 
three  or  four  male  trees  would  be  sufficient  to 
render  an  orchard  of  a  hundred  female  trees 
fruitful.   Propagated  by  seeds  or  root  cuttings." 

Heat  and  House  Plants.  I  am  amazed  to  find 
flower  lovers  so  slow  to  learn  that  house  plants 
should  not  be  kept  warm  by  direct  fire  heat.  In 
November  I  visited  a  neighbor  who  took  much 
delight  in  showing  me  a  new  plant  stand  made 
by  her  husband  and  which  at  the  time  was  oc- 
cupied by  many  fine  pot  plants,  most  of  which 
had  been  lifted  from  the  garden  about  a  month 
earlier.  A  dwarf  Ageratum  was  especially  fine, 
and  there  were  beautiful  Geraniums,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums,  German  Ivy,  Petunias,  etc. 
The  stand  had  a  light  position  in  the  from  parlor, 
and  the  owner  was  anticipating  great  things  in 


the  enjoyment  she  was  to  derive  from  her  lovely 
pets  during  the  winter.  A  month  later  what  a 
change!  In  calling  at  the  house  in  December,  I 
at  once  noticed  that  the  plants  had  met  with  bad 
treatment.  The  cause  was  not  hard  to  discover. 
A  fire  had  been  started  in  the  parlor  stove  about 
a  week  before,  and  in  the  belief  that  the  plants 
needed  stove  iwarmth,  the  stand  was  given  a 
position  at  a  window  not  above  eight  feet  from 
the  former.  The  fierce  heat  from  the  anthracite 
coal  blighted  the  plants,  destroying  all  the  fine 
prospects  of  the  owner's  enjoyment  at  window 
gardening.  The  foregoing  is  the  mistake  ot 
multitudes,  as  I  know  by  observation  and  expe- 
rience. I  succeed  in  growing  a  large  collec- 
tion of  plants,  including  Ferns,  in  the  house, and 


New  Jewell  or  Bail  Aster.    See  "  Some  Novelties,"  0pp. 

base  my  success  on  keeping  the  plants  some 
distance  from  the  stoves.  One  lot  1  keep  in  my 
living  room,  another  in  the  kitchen,  and  a  third 
in  an  upstairs  hall.  My  advice  to  others  is  keep 
your  plants  cool  without  allowing  frost  to  reach 
them,  and  keep  the  roots  from  getting  both  too 
little  and  too  much  moisture. —ilfj'8.  B.  Randolph, 
BeiTien  Co.,  Mich. 

Glass  Structnres  Defined,  One  subscriber  asks 
why  a  correspondent  should  have  spoken  of  a 
"  cold  "  greenhouse  last  month,  when  every  one 
knows  that  a  greenhouse  is  tor  warmth.  This 
shows  that  some  confusion  prevails  in  the  minds 
ot  the  public  regarding  the  names  of  different 
kinds  of  glass  structures.  We  take  pleasure  in 
throwing  some  light  on  the  subject.  A  coM 
greenhouse  is  one  in  which  no  artificial  heat  is 
used,  and  answering  in  the  Southern  States  to 
winter  many  tender  plants;  in  the  North  the 
cold  greenhouse  ma.v  have  indirect  heat  similar 
to  the  one  described  last  month.  A  colrl  grapery 
is  similar  to  a  cold  greenhouse  A  yrcenhnuse  \s 
understood  to  be  a  glass  structure  provided  with 
means  for  artificial  heating,  to  a  temperature 
ranging  from  45''  to  .55°  at  night,  A  hot-lwuse  or 
stove  is  a  structure  in  which  night  heat  of  80°  and 
upwards  is  uniformly  provided  in  cold  weather. 
Sometimes  the  stove  is  supposed  to  be  distinct 
from  the  hot-house,  orsignifying  the  latter  when 
heated  uniformly  at  above  70°  at  night.  The 
wai'm  grapery  is  analagous  to  the  hot  house.  A 
conservatory  is  an  adjunct  to  other  glass  houses, 
and  into  which  plants,  after  they  have  reached  a 
showy  stage,  are  brought  for  display.  It  is  a 
place  where  plants  are  shown  rather  than  grown. 
The  forcing  honse  is  a  highly-heated  structure, 
often  with  the  glass  near  the  benches,  and  into 
which  plants  are  brought  temporarilly  for  induc- 
ing their  bloom.  A  retarding  house  is  a  kind 
of  cold  or  cool  greenhouse  used  for  retarding 
plants.  A  cold  pit  is  of  the  same  class  as  the  cold 
greenhouse,  but  is  usually  built  into  the  ground 
and  with  glass  only  overhead.  A  cold  frame  is  a 
shallow  bed  covered  with  sash,  and  unprovided 
with  artificial  heat.  A  hot-bed  is  similar  to  the 
last,  but  is  heated  by  means  of  fermenting  ma- 
nure, or  sometimes  by  flue,  water  or  steam  pipes. 

Abont  a  New  Siciionary.  Ot  the  new  Web- 
ster's International  Dictionary  recently  added 
to  our  office  equipment,  we  take  pleasure  in 
saying  a  few  words  at  this  time,  for  our  readers. 


as  horticulturists,  cannot  but  be  much  inter- 
ested in  the  latest  edition  of  the  greatest  of  past 
dictionaries.  Simply  to  announce  that  of  the 
4,000  engravings  in  the  work,  more  than  600  are 
devoted  to  botany  and  horticulture  direct,  be- 
sides as  many  more  to  insects  and  birds,  will 
convey  better  idea  than  any  words  to  the  value 
of  this  work  to  persons  of  the  garden  and  the 
farm.  To  further  say  that  this  edition  is  the 
result  of  ten  years  ot  patient  labor,  to  which  more 
than  100  persons  have  contributed,  and  represents 
in  editing,  illustrating,  type  setting  and  electro- 
typing,  an  expenditure  of  over  S300,000,  will 
give  some  idea  of  the  extent  and  thoroughness 
of  the  work  in  general.  In  establishing  defini- 
tions and  meanings,  over  ~',500  authors  are  quoted. 
Besides  there  are  100,000  proper  names  given 
for  pronunciation  or  definition.  The  total 
comprises  2,118  pages  of  three  columns  each 
in  the  body  of  the  book.  While  the  pub- 
lishers, with  becoming  modesty,  disclaim  that 
their  remarkable  new  volume  is  an  ency- 
clopedia, yet  after  a  careful  reading  of 
many  of  its  comprehensive  descriptions  of 
new  inventions  and  things,  we  are  free  to  say 
that  it  is  more  worthy  of  the  name  than 
many  an  encyclopedia  so-called.  It  is  partic- 
ularly full,  as  regards  descriptive  matter 
and  illustrations  of  the  discoveries  recently 
made  in  the  world  ot  physics.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  a  tremendous  volume  packed  with  the 
lore  of  ages,  while  retaining  that  excellence 
in  definitions  which  has  made  Webster's 
the  safe  and  familiar  authority  to  which 
judge,  journalist,  scholar,  artisan,  man  of 
business,  and  the  woman  and  child  of  the 
home  refer.  Its  4,000  very  fine  illustrations 
make  it  as  good  as  a  picture  book  for  the 
children,  while  conveying  substantial  in- 
struction through  the  eye.  Altogether  it 
is  a  work  which  no  intelligent  person  should 
be  without. 

How  Undignified.    This  journal,  as  being 
devoted  to  whatever  is  progressive  in  Ameri- 
can horticulture,  regrets  to  see   a   leading 
American   trade   journal  publish  conspicu- 
ously as  ordinary  news,  such  undignified  stuff 
as  is  quoted  below.     The  subject  would  ;not 
be  mentioned  were  it  not  that  we  are  painfully 
conscious  of  a  growing  feeling,  sometimes 
openly  expressed,  among  refined  patrons  of  the 
floral  art,  that  the  dispensers  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  products  of  earth  should  in  their 
tastes  and  habits,  so  often  be  so  very  far  beneath 
the  pure  and  high  standard  of  their  products. 
They  are  prone  to  ask,  does  not   floriculture 
elevate  and  purify?     With  the  private  lives  of 
florists  we  have  nothing  to  do;  but  when  their 
so-called  "sport"  is  carried  on  in  connection 
with  a  public  flower  show  and  banquet,  and  then 
is  reported  to  and  boldly  spread  before  the  world 
by  a  leading  journal  ot  the  craft,  we  must  express 
our  regrets.    Imagine  such  proceedings  reported 
in  an  English  horticultural  journal!    We  believe 
it  is  done  to  the  hurt  of  the  art  in  America.    In 
the  milder  portion  of  the  report  which  we  clip, 
all  names  which  in  the  original  were  given  in 
full,  are  suppressed.    *    •    *    "About  this  time 

Mr. and  Mr. ,  the  two  Chrysanthemum 

giants,  got  into  an  altercation  about  the  merits 

of  their  exhibits  for  the prize.     *    ♦    *    It 

was  for  the  best  seedling,  and  the  judge,  Mr. 

,  decided  in  favor  of  Mr. .    Mr. 

kicked;  he  kicked  hard,  *  ♦  *  Finally  it  was 
resolved  to  have  it  fought  over,  new  plants  were 
to  be  produced,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  who 
was  entitled  to  the  honors.  *  »  *  Every  one 
agreed  to  this,  and  soon  a  ring  was  pitched  upon 
the  stage,  four-ounce  gloves  were  produced,  and 
the  contestants  retired  for  a  few  minutes.  *  •  •» 
It  was  for  four  rounds.  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules.  Everything  being  ready  the  contestants 
appeared.  They  presented  a  ludicrous  appear- 
ance.      wore  a  red  sash  and  rosette,  while 

wore  a  blue  sash,  and  a  blue  plume  stuck 

down  the  back  of  his  neck  waved  over  his  head. 

In   the   first  round   got  's  head  in 

chancery  and  it  looked  all  up  for  the man, 

but  he  broke  away  and  got  in  some  good  body 
blows  On  retiring  to  their  corners  they  were 
liberally  sponged  by  their  seconds.  It  was  give 
and  take  all  through.  Claims  of  foul  were  made 
but  not  allowed,  finally  the  fight  was  declared  a 

draw,  and  as  Mr. had  the  prize  he  kept  it. 

Finally  when  quiet  was  restored  the  speeches 
and  .songs  were  again  in  order.  The  supper  was 
spread  in  the  lower  hall  among  the  Chrysanthe- 
mums. The  company  did  not  sit  down  until  the 
show  was  over;  near  11  o'clock,  and  about  4  a.m., 
those  who  still  lingered  adjourned  to  the  bowling 
alley,  where  some  wonderful  scores  were  made." 
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Reinq  MatterThat  Dbsehves 

TO  BE  WIDELY  KHOWlJ. 

Southern  Plants  for  the 
North.  In  I'eply  to  a  ques- 
tion as  to  acelimatiou  of 
southern  plants  at  the 
north,  Mr.  Jackson  Dawson 
said,  "  It  cannot  be  done." 
—Proceedings  S.  A.  F. 

Qrowlng  Huckleberries. 
One  case  was  reported 
where  $2,300  worth  were  sold  by  one  person 
in  New  Hampshire,  another  estimated  a  crop 
of  50  bushels  from  one  acre,  left  unpicked. 
—Massachusetts  Hurt.  Society. 

Baise  Wood  for  Fuel.  Thousands  of  our  West- 
em  farmers  pay  one-fifth  of  their  earnings  for 
fuel,  when  an  acre  of  good  land  thickly  planted  to 
Catalpa  or  Ailanthus,  would  furnish  abundant 
good  fuel.— (?.  J".  Carpenter,  Sec'y  Netyraska  Hort. 
Society. 

Eemedy  for  Eose  Beetle.  The  beetles  make 
their  appearanc  about  June  1,  attacking  Grapes, 
Peaches,  Cherries  and  Apples;  25  or  30  have  been 
seen  on  a  single  Peach.  We  advised  an  inquirer 
to  spray  his  trees  and  vines  with  lime  wash,  which 
he  did,  finding  that  it  drove  the  bugs  away  very 
satisfactorily.— Report  o/  Ohio  Agricultural  Sta- 
tion. 

Petroleum  for  Bustle  Work.  We  see  on  every 
hand  handsome  rustic  work  falling  to  decay.  It 
is  commonly  made  of  wood  which  does  not  last 
long.  Soak  it  thoroughly  with  crude  petroleum 
when  new,  and  it  will  remain  unchange  indefin- 
itely. The  peculiar  brown  color  imparted  by  a 
mixture  of  heavy  oil  remains  unchanged.  The 
oil  is  cheap,  and  it  may  be  rapidly  and  easily 
brushed  over  the  surface  and  sunk  into  the  pores 
with  a  whitewash  brush.  Apply  it  heavily.— 
Report  Ohio  State  Forestry  liureau. 

The  Papaw.  For  large  size,  productiveness 
and  luxurious  growth  of  tree,  the  Papaw  ranks 
high  among  our  promising  wild  fruits.  It  is  not 
naturally  as  variable  as  the  Persimmon,  and  it 
will  probably  take  a  much  longer  time  to  pro- 
duce desirable  varieties.  There  are  several 
species  and  varieties  with  which  to  begin  experi- 
ments, and  it  is  quite  probable  that  some  of  the 
tropical  members  of  this  family  may  be  made 
available  in  improving  the  flavor  of  our  wild 
species.— A.  S.  Fuller  before  A  m.  Pom.  Society. 

Apple  Scab.  The  fungus  in  its  active  form  is 
well  known.  It  attacks  the  Apple,  the  leaves 
and  young  shoots,  and  has  been  repeatedly  prop- 
agated from  one  orchard  to  another  on  grafts. 
It  is  probably  perennial  in  its  habit,  living  from 
one  year  to  another  in  its  vegetative  state.  It 
does  not  penetrate  deeply  in  the  tissues,  but  is 
a  surface  disease,  and  is  readily  susceptible 
to  fungicides.  A  tree  badly  effected  was 
selected  to  experiment  with,  one-half  was 
sprayed  with  hypo-sulphide  of  soda;  two  weeks 
later  it  received  another  application.  The  result 
at  harvest  was  that  the  sprayed  portion  of  the 
tree  yielded  much  better  fruit  than  the  other.— 
Prof.  Scrihner.  before  the  N.  J.  Hort.  Society. 

Clover  for  Manure.  Of  all  plants  raised  on  the 
farm  the  Clover  is  most  valuable.  It  is  the  only 
crop  that  will  yield  a  direct  profit,  and  at  the 
same  time  enrich  the  land;  it  furnishes  at  one 
time,  the  best  hay  crop  and  the  best  manure  crop. 
Clover  should  never  be  left  down  longer  than 
the  second  year.  My  method  is  to  sow  Clover 
with  all  small  grain,  and  when  the  crops  are 
taken  off  at  harvest  time  the  whole  farm  with 
the  exception  of  Corn  land,  is  green  with  Clover, 
it  protects  the  land  from  the  sun,  and  later 
makes  good  fall  feed.  One  should  keep  up  a  ro- 
tation, sow  every  spring,  and  plow  up  a  portion 
every  fall.  Land  plaster  used  with  Clover  can- 
not be  too  highly  recommended.  All  vegetable 
matter  while  decaying  generates  ammonia,  which 
becomes  vaporized  at  m  degrees,  and  conse- 
quently lost  to  the  soil,  but  by  the  cooling  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  ammonia  is  condensed  with 
moisture  brought  down  by  dews  and  rain,  the 
plaster  being  mixed  with  the  surfaceof  the  land, 
acts  to  hold  and  incorporate  it  with  the  soil, 
whereby  it  becomes  fixed  as  plant  food.— C.  H. 
Kverett,  before  Wisconsin  Hort.  Society. 

Copper  for  Grape  Black  Eot.  Four  preparations 
were  used  as  follows:  1.  Bordeaux  mixture.  3. 
The  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  solution. 
3.  Carbonate  of  copper  in  suspension.  4.  Bor- 
deaux mixture  and  ammonical  carbonate  of  cop- 


per solution,  three  applications  of  the  former 
followed  by  five  of  the  latter .  The  test  was  made 
12  miles  from  Washington  on  9.56  Concord  rines, 
IB  years  old  and  trained  to  stakes  seven  feet  high. 
The  first  treatment  was  when  the  leaves  were 
beginning  to  unfold.  May  12  the  second  treat- 
ment was  made,  and  the  others,  six  in  number, 
followed  at  intervals  of  ten  days.  The  cost  of 
making  the  whole  number  of  applications  was 
from  \H  to  a  little  more  than  3  cents  per  vine, 
depending  upon  the  mixture.  The  results  may 
be  summarized  as  follows:  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture saved  99.2  per  cent  of  the  fruit.  The  Am- 
moniacal solution  97.5  per  cent.  The  carbonate 
of  copper  in  suspension  93.6  per  cent,  and  the 
bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoniacal  solution  92.2 
per  cent.  All  of  the  fruit  from  the  check  plots 
was  diseased.  None  of  the  untreated  vines 
yielded  any  healthy  fruit.— U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Better  Country  Eoadways.  The  best  road  is  a 
raised,  hard  roadway,  the  center  of  gravel.  Ma- 
cadam, or  similar  material,  with  a  side  track  on 
one  or  both  sides  for  light  driving  and  travel  in 
dry  weather.  Good  drainage  is  an  essential  feat- 
ure, and  drains  should  be  of  sufficient  capacity. 
The  ideal  roadway  should  be  seeded  to  grass 
where  not  used,  evened  up,  weeds  kept  down, 
all  noxious  ones  being  cut  out  by  the  roots,  with 
the  sides  having  an  easy  slope.  Shade  trees 
should  be  planted  close  enough  to  keep  out  the 
fierce  sunlight,  but  not  near  enough  to  prevent 
a  growth  of  grass.  Ketuse  should  not  be  dumped 
in  the  streets.  Weeds  when  pulled  up  should 
not  be  thrown  into  the  streets  to  dry,  and  their 
seeds  distributed  by  passing  vehicles.  This 
matter  of  weeds  should  be  attended  to  by  high- 
way officers.  The  mowing  of  grass  may  be  left 
to  individual  taste.  The  old  system  of  road  dis- 
Iricts  and  district  overseers  should  be  abolished, 
and  the  work  left  to  three  road  commissioners, 
one  of  whom  should  have  the  necessary  time  and 
ability  to  personally  supervise  the  work.  Go  to 
the  town  meetings  and  see  to  it  that  the  highway 
commissioners  are  instructed  to  destroy  noxious 
weeds,  and  put  the  roads  in  the  order.  Local 
highway  improvement  societies,  covering  a  cer- 
tain definite  portion  of  road  should  be  formed, 
and  meet  once  a  month,  and  a  committee  ap- 
pointed who  should  advise  property  owners  as  to 
needed  operations.  Pasturing  in  highways  if 
carried  out  systematically  is  not  hurtful,  though 
general  ranging,  should  not  be  allowed  -L.  Bry- 
ant, before  Northern  Illituiis  Hort.  Society. 

How  Not  to  Brow  Shrubs  and  Trees.  Dig  a 
hole,  do  not  trouble  about  its  depth,  nor  the 
space  that  will  be  required  for  the  roots.  If  the 
soil  consists  of  brick-bats,  it  will  do— it  will  do 
better  still  if  it  be  sodden  with  gas-the  tree  will 
the  sooner  cease  from  troubling.  Dig  your  hole 
as  close  as  may  be  to  the  gas-pipes,  telegraph- 
tubes  and  sewers— you  will  have  the  less  soil  to 
remove.  Select  a  tree  that  is  sure  to  be  too  big 
for  its  place  in  a  short  time.  You  can  then  cut 
off  its  branches  and  make  it  look  like  a  real  work 
of  art,  such  as  a  clothes-prop  or  a  gibbet.  Plant 
the  trees  or  the  shrubs  as  thickly  as  possible,  and 
forget  to  thin  them  out:  you  will  thus  produce 
an  immediate  effect,  and  you  will  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  witnessing  a  fight- and  appreciating 
a  struggle  for  existence.  Having  planted  your 
tree,  stake  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  stem  may  be 
snapped  off;  this  will  give  the  wind  something  to 
do  Never  think  of  removang  the  stake  or  loos- 
ening its  ties— that  would  involve  too  much 
trouble.  Avoid  placing  any  guard  around  the 
newly-planted  tree;  in  this  way  you  will  provide 
fodder  for  your  neighbor's  horse,  who  will  graze 
contentedly  on  the  bark  while  he  waits  at  your 
door;  and  you  will  provide  healthful  amusement 
for  the  boys,  who  will  playfully  score  the  bark 
with  their  knives.  In  dry  weather  do  not  turn 
the  hose  on  to  the  roots,  such  procedures 
make  a  mess,  and  cause  the  leaves  to  remain  on 
longer;  and,  lastly,  whenever  circumstances  per- 
mit, do  not  fail  to  run  the  steam  roller  over  the 
roots.  It  bruises  them  well,  and  saves  the  neces- 
sity for  root  pruning.— floya!  Hort.  Society. 

Science  in  Common  Things.  Sometime  in  the 
spring  I  was  asked  by  a  lady  friend  to  call  and 
see  a  tree  something  was  the  matter  with.  I 
found  it  was  an  Arbor  Vitie,  which  she  was  very 
fond  of.  "  You  being  such  a  well-known  scien- 
tific man,  Mr.  Meehan,  I  thought  if  I  could  get 
you  to  see  what  was  the  matter  with  the  tree,  1 
am  sure  you  could  advise  me  what  to  do  about 
it."  I  looked  at  the  tree  and  found  that  it  was 
covered  with  drop  or  bag  worms.  She  said,  "  I 
have  asked  every  one  I  could  think  of  what  to 
do  with  this  tree,  and  no  one  could  tell  me,  and  I 


thought  that  your  science  would  aid  me."  I 
said,  "All  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  them  off." 
"  Pick  them  off: "  she  exclaimed.  "  Yes,  you  see 
there  are  60  all  told,  so  at  the  rate  of  four  to  a 
minute,  in  fifteen  minutes  you  can  clear  the 
tree."  Well,  well,"  she  said,  "  is  that  all  there  is 
in  science?  I  thought  you  would  tell  me  how  to 
get  rid  of  them."  Once  I  was  walking  with  Dr. 
Warder  and  a  Wisconsin  farmer  over  the  letters 
farm.  Presently  Dr.  Warder  picked  up  some 
bones  and  said,  '•  That  is  a  sheep's  bone,  and  the 
other  that  is  an  ox's  bone."  Our  farmer  could 
contain  himself  any  longer,  and  said,  "Pardon 
me,  1  am  only  an  ignorant  farmer,  but  I  would 
like  to  know  something  about  bones;  it  is  in  my 
line,  and  I  would  like  to  know  how  you  can  dis- 
tinguish an  ox's  bone  from  a  sheep's  bone." 
"  Oh,  my  friend,"  said  the  doctor,  "  it  is  very 
simple,  don't  you  see  this  was  a  beef-steak,  and 
here  is  where  the  butcher  sawed  the  steak  off?  " 
"  Why,"  he  replied,  "  is  that  science?  Well,  well, 
live  and  learn.  I  thought  science  was  wonderful, 
but  it  appears  every  one  can  understand  it."  Now 
that  is  all  there  is  in  science  in  horticulture. 
Science  is  very  simple,  yet  really  we  know  very 
little  about  it.  We  laugh  when  we  hear  these 
things.  It  is  keeping  your  eyes  and  ears  open, 
putting  this  and  that  together,  and  then  profiting 
by  the  lesson.  That  is  all;  living  and  learning, 
and  learning  and  living  as  we  go  along.— Thomas 
Meehan. 

On  Building  and  Managing  Green- 
houses. 

iFrotii  Wm.  D.  Philbri^^k  before  the  Mass.  Hort.  Soc.i 
The  general  aspect  of  greenhouses  should 
be  south  or  southeast;  the  Camellia,  the 
Ferns,  some  Orchids  and  Begonias,  will 
thrive  better  in  a  house  facing  east  or  west 
or  even  north;  and  for  the  cutting  bench  a 
northern  aspect  is  to  be  desired. 

Most  of  the  Lettuce  houses  have  a  rise  of  three 
feet  in  a  rafter  twelve  feet  long,  and  the  beds 
are  from  eighteen  inches  to  five  feet  from  the 
glass.  Such  houses  can  be  devoted  to  growing 
Cucumbers  in  spring  and  summer. 

When  higher  temperature  is  required  give 
tour  to  five  feet  rise  to  twelve  feet  horizontal. 
I  like  to  have  movable  sashes  on  both  sides,  for 
the  purpose  of  throwing  earth  and  manure  in  or 
out,  and  for  passing  plants  in  when  planting 
The  glass  mostly  used  for  greenhouses  is  ten 
inches  by  twelve.  The  glass  should  be  free  from 
blisters  and  lenses,  fiat,  and  double  thick. 

The  sash  bars,  if  supported  by  purlins  every 
six  or  seven  feet,  are  best  made  of  two  by  one 
and  a  quarter  inch  Cypress,  rabited  to  receive 
the  glass,  and  grooved  at  the  sides  so  as  to  catch 
the  drip.  Ample  ventilation  must  be  provided 
by  frequent  sashes  being  hung  with  suitable 
fastenings ;  some  near  the  top  of  the  house ; 
others  near  the  ground  on  the  south  side.  When 
several  greenhouses  are  to  be  built  near  each 
other  they  may  all  be  heated  by  one  boiler  by 
steam,  but  I  prefer  to  have  the  houses  about  20 
feet  apart  in  order  to  work  a  cart  between  them, 
and  to  give  more  light  and  divide  the  risk  of  fire. 
The  heating  of  large  greenhouses  is  done  far 
more  satisfactorily  by  steam  than  by  any  other 
method.  The  advantages  are,  having  complete 
and  perfect  control  of  the  temperature,  and 
economy  of  labor  and  fuel  in  large  places. 
Where  no  night  fireman  is  employed,  and  where 
the  coal  must  be  burned  slowly  with  a  dull  draft, 
there  is  little  saving  of  coal  by  using  steam;  still 
the  temperature  can  be  more  easily  regulated 
than  with  hot  water,  and  the  cost  for  fitting  up 
for  steam  is  less  than  for  hot  water.  The  best 
arrangement  of  pipes  for  steam  heating  is  to 
have  one  flow  pipe  for  each  house,  passing  over- 
bead  and  branching  at  the  farther  end  into  as 
many  return  pipes  as  are  required.  Inch  and  a 
half  flow  pipe  answers  for  the  flow,  and  inch  and 
a  quarter  or  inch  pipe  for  the  return.  Place 
steam  pipes  at  a  height  of  two  or  three  feet 
above  the  water  line  in  the  boiler  if  possible.  In 
a  circuit  of  five  hundred  feet  a  difference  in 
pressure  between  the  flow  and  return  pipe  near 
the  boiler  is  from  one  to  two  pounds;  this  would 
be  balanced  by  two  to  four  feet  perpendicular 
height  of  water  in  the  return  pipe.  Where  no 
watchman  is  employed,  use  a  boiler  large  enough 
to  hold  steam  for  several  hours  without  atten- 
tion. This  is  easily  done  by  means  of  the  auto- 
matic draught  regulator,  but  the  dull  draught 
required  by  this  method  is  wasteful  of  coal 
though  economical  care.  About  one-third  of 
the  coal  is  wasted  in  a  dull  fire.  It  is  a  common 
mistake  to  think  that  a  dull  fire  is  economical  of 
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coal,  while  the  reverse  is  true.  Our  climate  is 
extremely  treacherous,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  leave 
the  greenhouse  for  six  hours,  so  that  when  per- 
fect worlj  is  to  be  done  the  steam  boiler  and 
night  watchman  are  essential  and  economical. 

The  number  of  steam  pipes  required  to  main- 
tain a  temperature  of  40°  in  severe  weather  is 
found  by  allowing  an  inch  in  diameter  of  pipes 
for  each  three  feet  of  width  of  the  house 
measured  on  the  rafter.  To  maintain  a  temper- 
ture  of  .50°  will  require  about  twice  as  much 
pipe  as  40°,  and  tiO°  will  require  about  three 
times  as  much. 

Of  coarse  exposure  to  the  wind  will  have 
much  to  do  with  the  case  of  heating  a  house ;  in 
e-xposed  situations  double  the  pipe  is  needed. 

When  hot  water  circulation,  not  under  pres- 
sure, is  used,  it  will  require  about  double  the 
pipe  to  do  the  work  that  is  needed  tor  steam  or 
water  under  pressure. 

Water  for  tender  tropical  plants,  such  as  Cu- 
cumbers, should  be  of  about  the  same  tempera- 
ture as  the  house,  and  may  be  conveniently 
heated  by  a  coil  of  pipe  in  the  chimney. 

Shading  greenhouses  is  necessary  in  spring 
and  summer,  and  for  this  purpose  a  mixture  of 
glue  and  whiting  or  of  white  lead  and  naptha  is 
good ;  lime  injures  the  glass  and  putty. 

The  beds  are  built  of  Hemlock  or  Cypress 
boards  held  in  place  by  steam  pipe  driven  into 
the  ground  Beds  raised  from  the  ground  are 
built  of  slate  on  a  frame  of  Cypress  It  is  well 
to  keep  the  beds  as  near  the  glass  as  may  be,  so 
as  to  get  all  the  light  possible. 

Ho  w  to  Keep  Our  Fruit  Lands  Fertile. 

(Martin  H.  Bixbie,  be/ore  South  Haven,  Mich.,  Insti- 
tute.) 

Orchards  and  berry  plantations  on  newly 
cleared  land  are  much  better  in  productive- 
ness and  quality  of  product,  than  those 
planted  on  old  farming  lands  of  the  satne 
natural  quality,  which  common  farming  has 
partially  unfitted  for  fruit  growing. 

Only  a  small  share  of  our  lands  are  yet  planted 
to  fruit,  while  the  balance  are  mostly  bearing 
unprofitable  grain  crops.  Sod  or  turf,  the  wheat 
grower's  manure  is  the  key  to  the  whole  situa- 
tion, but  you  must  get  a  good  sod,  and  how  to  do 
it  is  sometimes  quite  difficult,  unless  you  feed  out 
the  produce  ot  the  farm  to  farm  live  stock. 

Feed  your  produce  and  do  not  waste  the  ma- 
nure. My  experience  teaches  me  to  remove  all 
manure  not  well  sheltered  as  fast  as  possible 
after  made.  Spread  all  tine  manures  on  the 
surface  of  the  meadows  or  Oat  ground  after 
plowing,  and  put  the  coarse,  including  all  straw 
not  needed  for  bedding  stock  and  teams,  on  the 
poorest  places  of  the  Corn  ground  and  plow  it  in. 
Keep  all  manures  in  the  sheep  pens  or  other 
shelter,  and  not  likely  to  ferment,  and  such  as 
may  accumulate  in  the  meantime,  until  after 
haying,  and  spread  on  the  meadows  as  soon  as 
possible  after  mowing  the  hay  crop. 

The  old  Strawberry  bed  which  will  produce  a 
crop  after  the  vines  are  plowed  under,  can  be 
seeded  to  Clover  it  one  has  no  manure.  <)ur  great- 
est ditficulty  is  with  the  orchard  that  is  plowed 
each  year  and  given  a  clean  cultivation.  Such 
constant  stirring  destroys  the  vegetable  matter 
in  the  soil,  which,  it  heavy,  becomes  very  com- 
pact, and  it  light,  more  easily  affected  by  drouth 
and  penetrated  by  frost.  It  will  be  necessary, 
even  with  plenty  ot  barnyard  manure,  to  supply 
coarse  vegetable  matter,  the  same  as  turf  reno- 
vates in  a  measure  the  general  farm. 

We  make  a  turf  of  Kye,  b.v  sowing  towards  the 
end  of  the  summer  and  plowing  under  the  fol- 
lowing May,  and  it  has  been  worth  many  thous- 
ands of  dollars  to  the  value  of  our  orchards 
duiing  the  last  fifteen  years.  But  he  who  de- 
pends upon  Kye  alone  will  find  after  a  few  years 
that  he  has  not  given  his  trees  what  the  stock 
grower  would  call  a  "well-balanced  ration." 
What  more  may  be  required  and  how  applied 
has  been  a  subject  of  much  inquiry  and  disagree- 
ment. Barnyard  manure  is  popular,  but  few 
procure  it  in  almost  the  only  practicable  manner, 
and  that  is  by  feeding  purchased  .fodder  and 
grain,  tor  it  is  purchasable,  as  in  spite  of  all  the 
advice  that  can  be  lavished,  some  will  raise  hay 
and  corn  to  sell  instead  of  to  feed,  and  sell  the 
straw  stack  instead  of  spreading  it  on  their  farms. 

They  require  what  stock  they  can  feed  that  the 
gain  will  pay  for  the  outlay  in  feed.  In  a  gen- 
eral way  we  had  better  feed  something  in  which 
we  may  have  the  least  competition.  It  only  fed 
for  the  winter  and  for  the  butcher,  lambs  are 
usually   quite  profitable,  and  wiH  make  some 


return  for  your  skUl  as  well  as  for  the  feed 
Plenty  were  sold  last  fall  for  $2.80  each  that  are 
worth  now  in  the  Chicago  market  over  $6.00. 

No  class  is  so  well  fitted  by  habits  of  observa- 
tion and  scientific  reasoning  to  begin  the  breeding 
and  care  of  thoroughbred  stock  as  trained  fruit- 
growers, and  it  would  be  well  for  each  small 
fruit  farm  to  produce  some  well-bred  domestic 
animals,  the  value  of  which  would  be  due  to  his 
skill  instead  of  to  the  feed,  while  by  so  doing  he 
would  avoid  sending  away  his  money  for  com- 
mercial fertilizers. 

A  word  as  to  the  application  of  these  extra 
manures.  I  would  apply  on  the  surface  when 
possible  eitheras  top  dressing  or  in  the  drill  with 
the  Rye,  or  if  later,  mound  around  the  tree  and 
spread  early  in  the  spring  and  insure,  if  possible, 
a  fine  strong  Rye  turf.  On  tolerably  good  land 
Clover  may  be  sown  in  the  fall,  and  plowed  under 
in  tbe  spring,  to  good  advantage. 

Another  quite  popular  manure  for  the  orchard 
is  swamp  muck.  I  believe  it  is  valuable  princi- 
pally for  heavy  soils  and  its  use  merely  mechani- 
cal, as  it  protects  the  roots  in  the  winter  and 
loosens  up  the  compact  soil.  Alongside  of  the 
last  for  light  soils  I  would  place  clay  as  much 
more  valuable,  more  particularly  for  the  Pear 
and  Peach.  It  has  not  yet  come  in  use  as  a  ma- 
nure, but  from  a  limited  observation  and  slight 
experience,  I  have  so  much  confidence  in  its 
value  that  I  shall  use  it  on  light  soil  orchards 
when  I  can  get  it  at  a  fair  outlay.  Either  should 
be  placed  around  the  base  of  the  tree  in  late  fall, 
and  spread  before  plowing  in  the  spring. 


Is  the  Mole  the  Gardener's  Friend? 

(Frank  Holsinger,  before  the  Missouri   Valley  Horti- 
cultural Society,} 

It  does  seem  that  something  should  be 
done  to  preserve  the  lawns  from  the  uu- 
sightliness  in  which  the  mole  leaves  them. 
All  around  we  see  evidences  of  their  exist- 
ence. But  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the 
conditiou  ot  such  lawns.  Were  I  to  cut  a 
section  of  the  sod,  I  could  show  you  the 
cause  in  quantities  of  white  grubs.  The 
presence  of  the  mole  is  to  feed  on  this  larvae, 
and  could  you  but  count  the  numbers  of  this 
enemy  (the  grub)  to  horticulture,  you  would 
learn  to  estimate  the  value  of  the  mole. 

I  think  the  time  is  coming  when  the  mole  will 
be  preserved  and  encouraged.  They  are  never 
killed  on  my  grounds.  I  think  the  mole-traps 
should  be  relegated  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
Every  investigation  goes  to  show  that  they  live 
on  insects,  and  that  they  will  starve  on  cereals 
and  vegetables.  When  confined  (as  they  may  be 
in  a  tight  bo.x)  they  have  been  known  to  consume 
as  many  as  700  grub-worms  in  34  hours.  I  placed 
in  a  tight  box  in  a  peck  of  soil,  56  white  grubs, 
two  cut-worms  and  a-mole.  Next  day  I  emptied 
and  carefully  examined  the  contents,  and  found 
five  grubs  and  no  cut  worms.  I  then  took  -'4 
grains  of  Corn,  soaked  so  as  to  be  soft  and  tender, 
and  put  them  in  the  same  box.  Two  days  later  1 
emptied  and  counted  the  contents.  Result,  24 
grains  of  Corn  and  a  badly  shriveled  mole,  show- 
ing signs  of  hunger. 

It  was  a  Mr.  Landis,  I  think,  who  first  came  to 
to  the  assistance  of  the  mole.  On  his  ground  at 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  he  paid  25  cents  for  all  the  moles 
that  were  sent  to  him.  He  was  ridiculed,  but  all 
know  that  his  enterprise  was  a  great  success.  To 
attack  a  popular  idea  is  unpopular,  and  it  takes 
a  long  time  to  make  reform;  the  mole  trap  will 
be  sold.  Cultivate  the  moles,  and  as  soon  as  the 
larva-  are  eradicated,  the  mole  will  leave  the 
lawn  for  other  pastures  Depend  upon  it,  that 
wherever  evidences  of  the  mole  are  found,  there 
you  will  find  the  white  grub. 

The  California  Poppy  or  Esch- 
scholtzia, 

(Miss.B.  M.  Pratt,  before  California  ,State  Floral  Soc.) 

In  1814,  Count  Romanyoff,  a  Russian 
nobleman,  fitted  out  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion, and  after  two  years  we  hear  of  him  in 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Among  the  party 
was  Adelbert  von  Chamisso,  a  naturalist, 
who  discovered  our  beautiful  California 
Poppy-  ancl  named  it  in  honor  of  his  friend, 
Dr.  .J.  F.  Eachscholtz,  the  physician  of  the 
ship,  who  published,  upon  their  return  to 
St.  Petersburg,  a  paper  in  regard  to  it, 
making  this  probably  the  first  of  our  Cali- 
fornia wild  flowers  to  be  named. 


Which  of  all  our  famous  beauties  is  more 
worthy  to  represent  our  state  than  this  hardy 
little  native,  that  stood  on  the  cliffs  overlooking 
the  ocean  and  saw  the  first  ship  come  in  sight, 
and  has  since  welcomed  so  many  strangers  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  At  almost  any  time  of 
the  year,  it  may  be  seen  growing  nearly  to  the 
water's  edge  at  the  Golden  Gate,  up  to  the  high 
Sierras  and  north  or  south,  helping  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  name  of  the  Golden  State.  The 
sight  ot  a  field  in  full  bloom,  with  the  reflection 
ot  our  bright,  cloudless  sunshine  glowing  with 
an  intense  color,  is  as  impossible  to  forget  and 
as  much  a  part  of  the  memories  of  a  California 
trip  to  a  visitor  as  the  Golden  Gate,  Cliff  House, 
fields  of  wheat,  the  Big  Trees  or  even  Yosemite. 

What  other  Hower  will  bring  so  clearly  to 
memory  a  trip  to  this  state  in  the  early  spring- 
time, or,  perhaps,  a  camp  in  the  mountains  later 
in  the  year,  than  as  little  blossom,  which, 
though  yielding  readily  to  cultivation  and  bloom- 
ing now  in  nearly  all  parts  ot  the  world,  is  still  a 
Californian  and  always  has  a  homesick  look 
when  abroad,  which  a  fellow  feeling  in  his  coun- 
trymen easily  recognizes.  Even  in  its  budding 
and  unfolding  one  can  read  a  part  of  the  history 
ot  the  state,  for  the  calyx  does  not  slowly  open 
as  the  flower  expands,  showing  us  gradually  the 
opening  Hower,  but  gives  us  almost  its  first  hint 
ot  the  beautiful,  golden  petals  hidden  within  the 
little  cap,  by  throwing  it  off  and  appearing  before 
us  a  fully  developed  blossom. 

Like  the  early  Franciscan  Fathers  and  the 
pioneers,  our  little  friend  takes  life  as  it  finds  it, 
making  the  most  of  its  situation,  blooming 
bravely  on  in  the  most  unpromising  places  until 
rain  and  prosperity  come,  then  with  tbe  ready 
generosity  its  people  have  learned  springing  into 
fuller  bloom,  deepening  its  color,  and  adding 
happiness  and  beauty  to  all. 

In  choosing  a  floral  emblem  for  a  state,  it  is 
desirable  that  the  flower  should  be  a  native,  and 
not  only  widely  distributed  but  striking,  so  that 
everybody  may  thoroughly  know  it.  It  should 
be  beautiful,  easily  represented  in  paintings  or 
carvings;  and,  foi-  this  state  it  seems  specially 
desirable  that  the  flower  should  be  golden  in 
color.  All  these  requirements  this  little  blossom 
fully  satisfies.  The  typical  flower  is  found  only 
within  our  borders,  though  varieties  occur  as  far 
north  as  Washington  and  southeast  to  Texas— 
about  ten  in  all,  varying  in  manner  of  growth, 
color,  or  both.  One  has  only  to  watch  the  child- 
ren coming  home  from  a  trip  to  the  country  to 
see  which  flower  they  love  best;  and  the  quanti- 
ties the  florists  gather  and  bring  to  the  city  show 
that  the  older  people  may  fully  appreciate  their 
choice  No  other  California  wild  flower  is  so 
widely  known  or  so  highly  prized  as  this.  In  the 
Art  Gallery  of  the  last  Mechanics'  Fair,  I  counted 
nine  paintings  of  Eschseholtzia,  and  one  each  of 
several  other  varieties  of  wild  flowers. 

All  the  golden  emblems  of  the  state  combined 
seem  to  be  needed  to  gi\e  this  wonderfully  glist- 
ening, brilliant,  intense  coloring,  which  after  all 
can  never  be  represented,  and,  like  so  many  other 
wonders,  people  must  come  here  and  see  to  fully 
appreciate. 


A  Talk  About  Hardy  Garden  Plants. 

(J.  IF.  Manning,  Jr.,  before  the  Society   of  American 
Nurserymen.) 

We  are  by  no  means  confined  noW  to  the 
plants  of  the  old-fashioned  gardens,  many 
of  which,  though,  are  indispensable  even 
now,  but  the  number  of  all  hardy  kinds 
well  worthy  of  cultiu'e  is  an  astonishing  list. 

This  list  includes  some  of  the  finest  ot  foliage 
plants,  which  equal  and  even  rival  many  tropical 
forms,  while  variety  ot  form  and  color  in  the 
flowers  is  not  rivaled  perhaps  except  in  Orchids. 

Many  beautiful  forms  are  in  cultivation  and 
found  hardy  and  desirable,  which  are  natives  of 
the  snowy  Himalayas,  the  Siberian  plains,  while 
China  and  .Tapan  contribute  long  lists  of  beauti- 
ful novelties  which  are  much  sought  for,  which 
together  with  the  long  list  of  desirable  kinds 
from  all  other  temperate  parts  of  the  globe,  help 
to  contribute  to  make  a  flower  garden  a  most 
beautiful  spot  and  a  fascinating  study. 

There  are  some  places  where  bedding  plants 
can  and  probably  will  be  used  to  advantage  for 
some  time,  but  the  plants  tor  the  millions  are  no 
longer  these.  They  demand  something  that  will 
require  less  care  and  expense  in  cultivating,  that 
will  be  hardy,  permanent  and  showy,  and  of 
sufficient  %'ariety  in  foliage  and  flower  effect  to 
suit  all  demands  of  soil,  situation  and  individual 
desire, 
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The  use  of  perennials  is  not  conflnsd  to  the 
flower  garden  alone,  for  many  valuable  kinds 
are  finely  adapted  and  actually  used  in  connec- 
tion Tvith  shrubbery,  both  among  the  plants  and 
about  the  edges,  adding  beauty  that  is  at  once 
appreciated  by  the  public.  Again,  many  beau- 
tiful plants  are  being  used  to  beautify  serai-wild 
situations,  known  as  wild  gardens,  while  parks, 
public  gardens,  etc.,  are  now  being  largely 
planted  with  this  stock,  and  the  fact  that  our 
best  landscape  gardeners  are  using  the  plants  in 
iiuantity  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  guarantee  of 
their  value; 

A  good  sample  of  such  use  can  be  seen  in 
Central  Park,  while  other  and  more  striking 
examples  are  to  be  seen  in  Newport,  R.  1.,  where 
the  use  of  these  plants  is  becoming  general. 

We  now  have  plants  for  beautifying  rocky 
places,  ledges  and  dry  banks;  Jiowers  which  will 
flower  and  thrive  to  perfection  in  partial  to  deep 
shade;  bog  plants  for  reclaiming  spots  hitherto 
considered  detrimental  to  any  fine  flower  effects, 
while  ponds,  brooks  and  streams  are  the  best 
situations  tor  some  beautiful  plants  which  can 
not  well  be  dispensed  with  when  known. 

The  garden  proper  is  enriched  by  an  immense 
list  of  kinds,  presenting  greater  variety  of  form, 
foliage  and  flower  than  ever  before  known.  I 
have  shown  thei'e  is  no  dearth  of  material  in  this 
class  of  plants,  and  that  they  are  already  used 
to  a  considerable  and  increasing  extent,  the 
question  as  to  whether  all  nurserymen  should 
catalogue  these  plants  is  one  that  requires  a 
careful  answer. 

To  mention  a  list  of  the  more  commonly  known 
and  best  kinds  for  general  use,  we  would  quote 
the  following  among  the  best:  Achilleas,  in 
variety,  Aconitums  adonis,  Vernalis,  Alyssums, 
Anchusa  Italica,  Anemones  in  variety,  Anthemis 
tinctoria,  Anthericums  in  variety,  Aquilegias 
in  variety,  Arabis  Alpina,  Amerias  in  variety. 
Asters  of  the  dwarf  kinds.  Campanulas  in  variety 
of  strong  growth,  Centaureas,Clematis  in  variety. 
Coreopsis,  especially  lanceolata.  Delphiniums  or 
Larkspurs,  Dianthus  in  variety,  Dicentra  spec- 
tabilis  and  exima  Pentstemons  in  variety,  Dic- 
tamnus,  Erigerons  in  variety,  Funkias  or  Day 
Lilies,  Gaillardias,  Spireas  in  variety.  Silene 
Pennsylvanica.  Silene  Virginica,  Violets  in  var- 
iety. Yuccas,  Geraniums  or  Cranes  Bills  in  var- 
iety, Gypsophila  paniculata,  Heleniums,  Helian- 
thus  of  the  least  weedy  sorts,  Hemerocalis  in 
variety.  Hollyhocks,  Iberis  or  Hardy  Candytufts, 
Iris,  both  German  and  Japanese,  Liatris,  Lilies 
of  the  thriftiest  kinds.  Lychnis  in  variety,  Mar- 
tensias,  Monarda,  Myosotis  or  Forget-me-nots, 
CEnotheras  or  Evening  Primroses,  Paeonies  in 
variety,  Papavers  or  hardy  Poppies  in  variety. 
Phlox  in  variety,  Platycodons,  Polemoniums, 
Pyrethrums,  Kudbeckias,  the  less  weedy  kinds, 
Sedums  of  the  shrubby  sorts,  Tradescaotias, 
Trilliums,  Veronicas  in  variety,  Vincas  or  Peri- 
winkles. 


How    1  736    Bushels    of    Potatoes 

were  Raised  on  Four  Acres. 

Profit,  $355. 

J.  M.   SMITU,   PRES.     WISCONSIN    STATE  HORT.  SOCIETY. 

For  a  number  of  years  I  have  been  anxious 
to  test  the  different  kinds  of  Potato  ferti- 
lizers that  have  been  advertised  and  see 
how  they  compared  with  those  I  have  used 
for  many  years.  This  year  I  concluded  to 
make  the  long  desired  trial.  Selecting  four 
acres  of  land  suitable  for  the  purpose,  I 
designated  them  plats  No.  1,  No.  2,  No.  3 
and  No.  4.  The  soil  was  a  dark,  sandy 
subsoil.    Heavily  manured  every  year. 

Syttematic  Work.  A  strict  account  was  kept 
on  the  different  dates  at  which  the  work  was 
done,  and  of  the  expenses.  April  S— the  land 
was  in  Brst-rate  condition,  we  commenced  plow- 
ing about  eight  inches  deep.  The  land  was  all 
thoroughly  surface-drained  and  most  of  it  thor- 
oughly under-drained.  Commenced  harrowing 
April  28.  After  the  land  was  plowed,  and  be- 
fore harrowing  it  was  manured  as  follows :  Plat 
No.  1  had  ten  cords  of  composted  manure 
spread  upon  it.  No.  2  had  eighty  bushels,  heap- 
■  ing  measure,  of  unleached  wood  ashes.  No.  3, 
1,.')00  pounds  of  Bowker  perfect  Potato  fertilizer. 
Plat  No.  4  had  1,500  iiounds  of  the  Mapes  Potato 
fertilizer,    All  was  thoroughly  harrowed  in. 

Planting.  I  planted  the  tour  acres  with  the 
Early  Ohio.  The  land  was  marked  off  in  rows 
thirty  inches  apart,  and  the  Potatoes  were 
planted  in  drilLs,  one  piece  in  a  place,  about 
twelve  inches  apart.  The  seed  had  been  cut  to 
from  one  to  two  eyes.     Commenced  planting 


Mayl.  The  Potatoes  were  weighed  after  being 
cut,  and  the  average  was  ten  bushels  one  pound 
per  acre.  About  the  same  amount  of  seed  was 
used  upon  each  acre,  and  was  planted  about 
three  inches  deep. 

Cultivation.  May  27,  the  Potatoes  showed 
sprouts  through  the  ground,  and  they  were  well 
harrowed.  June  15  the  Potatoes  were  cultivated 
and  hoed,  the  hoeing  consisted  in  merely  de- 
stroying the  weeds  that  could  not  be  killed  with 
the  cultivator-  The  above  is  all  the  cultivation 
they  received.  The  last  time  they  were  culti- 
vated, the  shovel  was  put  on  the  cultivator,  and 
a  very  slight  furrow,  possibly  two  inches  deep, 
was  made  between  the  rows.  Except  that,  there 
was  no  hilling  done,  and  in  this  case  no  earth  was 
thrown  against  the  plants.  June  25  poisoned 
the  Colorado  beetles  with  Paris  green  and  water, 
using  but  a  teaspoonful  of  the  poison  to  one 
ten-quart  pail  of  water.  July  S  to  12  poisoned 
them  again.  Jul.y25  found  a  few  more  beetles 
and  poisoned  them.  The  above  concludes  the 
labor  of  growing  the  crop.  We  commenced 
digging  the  Potatoes  September  9  and  flnished 
September  16. 
Cost   of  Crop,  forty  bushels  Early  Ohio 

Potatoes  $    20.00 

Planting 10.00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing 13.25 

Digging,  picking  up,  heaping  and  cover- 
ing up  the  Potatoes 60  00 

Poison,  plowing  and  sundries 24.67 


Total $ 

Fertilizers,  plat  No.  1,  20  loads  of  compost 
manure  at  81.25  per  load  $ 

No.  2,  80  bushels  of  unleached  ashes 

No.  3, 1,500  pounds  of  Bowker  Potato  fer- 
tilizer  

No.  4, 1,500  pounds  of  the  Mapes's  Potato 
fertilizer 

Cost  of  the  complete  crop 

Receipts  of  crop,  plat  No.  1, 384  bushels 
of  merchantable  Potatoes,  worth  35  cts. 
per  bushel,  and  21  bushels  small  ones, 
worth  10  cts,  per  bushel $ 

No.  2,  434  bushels  merchantable  and  21 
bushels  small  Potatoes,  total,  4.55  bu- 
shels (same  price) 

No.  3,  4.32  bushel  merchantable  and  32  bu- 
shels small  ones,  total  454  bushels  (same 
price) 

No.  4  yielded  402  bushels  merchantable 
Potatoes  and  20  small  ones,  total  422  bu- 
shels (same  price) 

Total  yield,  1,736  bushels. 

Cost $ 

Selling  price 


138.92 


25.00 
7.00 


30.00 


30.00 
230.92 


136.50 


154.00 


153  30 


142.70 


230.92 
586.69 


Profit $35.5.77 

The  Best  Will  Pay.  The  average  yield  of 
Potatoes  in  the  Northwestern  states  does  not  ex- 
ceed 100  bushels  per  acre,  and  in  the  Southern 
states  is  much  less  than  that;  if  I  had  received 
only  100  bushels  per  acre  I  should  have  run 
heavily  in  debt.  Two  hundred  bushels  per  acre 
would  have  paid  expenses.  But  with  over  400 
bushels  of  beautiful  Potatoes  that  would  bring 
more  than  the  mai'ket  price,  the  balance  upon 
the  right  side  is  certainly  a  nice  one.  The  season 
was  very  wet,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early 
in  June,  and  after  that  It  was  very  dry.  Some 
Potatoes  were  injured  by  the  dry  weather. 
Those  fertilized  with  ashes  stood  the  dry  weather 
best,  and  as  it  has  been  seen,  yielded  a  little  the 
most  of  any,  and  gave  by  far  the  largest  profit 
of  any  of  the  fertilizers  used. 

At  least  one  of  the  lessons  should  be  to  save 
every  bushel  of  ashes  that  can  be  made,  and 
then  buy  all  that  are  to  be  had  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

Michigan    Fruit    Growers     Ask    and 
Answer  Some  Questions. 

[From  proceedings  of  September  meeting  of  the  Len- 
awee Co.,  Mich.  Horticultural  Society.) 

Q  Should  canes  be  cut  from  Grapes 
during  growing  season? 

A.  Yes  and  no.  With  a  slow-growing  vine,  as 
Delaware,  do  not  cut  back,  but  rub  off  some  of 
the  buds  while  starting.  The  end  of  rampant- 
growing  vines,  as  Clinton,  Agawam,  etc.,  may 
be  pinched  off  when  several  feet  long.  Bag 
Grapes  early  to  protect  from  rot,  cracking,  or 
birds. 

Q.  How  far  apart  should  Grapevines  be 
planted? 

A.  Where  land  is  cheap  place  the  rows  eight 
feet  apart  by  twelve  feet  in  the  row. 

Q.    Is  the  Clinton  profitable? 


A.  It  is  said  to  be  the  best  Grape  raised  for 
jelly.    That  is  about  all  that  it  is  good  for. 

Q.  Is  white  hellebore  sure  death  to  the  Cur- 
rant worm? 

A.  Several  members:  "  Yes."  "  I  applied 
with  water;  results  not  satisfactory."  "Or with 
a  tin  pepperbox  while  the  dew  is  on." 

Q.    What  about  spraying  for  insects? 

A.  Last  year,  from  two  orchards,  the  one 
sprayed  gave  one  third  seconds,  the  one  not 
sprayed  gave  two  thirds  seconds. 

Q.  Can  the  (Quince  be  raised  from  cuttings? 
When  should  they  be  cut? 

A.  Yes.  Cut  either  in  the  fall  or  spring.  In 
fall  lay  them  on  the  grass  and  cover  with  leaves, 
and  throw  on  boards  to  keep  the  chickens  from 
scratching  the  leaves  off.  If  not  winter-killed 
the  young  shoots  maybe  cut  in  the  spring. 

Q.    When  is  the  season  for  rooting  cuttings? 

A.  Whether  cut  in  the  fall  or  spring,  set  in 
spring.  Roots  may  be  hastened  by  tying  in  bun- 
dles and  setting  bottom  upward,  and  covering 
entirely  with  dirt  for  a  few  weeks  before  time  to 
put  out,  to  expose  the  bottoms  to  the  heat,  and 
start  the  roots  in  advan<e  of  the  buds. 

Q.    How  may  Grapes  be  used? 

A,  By  making  green  Grape  jelly,  spiced 
Grapes,  and  Grape  butter.  Canned  Grape  juice 
makes  a  fine  summer  drink.  Mrs.  Allis  uses  one 
third  sweet  Apples  and  two  thirds  Grapes,  cook- 
ed, and  worked  through  a  sieve.  Use  ten  pounds 
of  fruit  to  six  pounds  of  sugar.  She  also  cans 
Elderberries  and  Grapes  for  making  "  Huckle- 
berry pies,"  during  a  scarcity  of  the  real  article. 
Mrs.  Bradish  puts  Grapes  and  sugar  down  in 
alternate  layers. 

Q.  What  shall  we  do  with  Grapes  when  they 
sell  at  two  cents  per  pound  ? 

A.  Plant  and  raise  better  varieties.  Dela- 
ware and  many  others  yield  well,  and  always 
bring  a  good  price. 

Q.  How  can  Grapes  be  kept  after  being  ma- 
tured ? 

A.  Some  varieties  are  good  keepers,  others 
are  not.  Niagara,  Salem,  Isabella,  and  Agawam 
are  fair  keepers :  Concord  is  not.  If  kept  too 
dry,  they  wiU  shrivel ;  if  too  damp  they  will 
hurt.  My  cellar  keeps  them  well ;  many  do  not. 
By  opening  the  room  nights,  and  closing  it  days, 
the  temperature  may  be  kept  reduced. 


Mr.  William  Gladstone,   The  "Grand 

Old  Man"  Talks  on  Cottaste 

Gardening. 

[Abstract  of  Paper  read  at  annual  Show  of  the  Hawar- 
den  and  Buckley  Horticultural  Society.} 

The  main  question  of  the  day?  whether 
we  are  gaining  ground  or  losing  groimd. 
You  are  aware  that  this  institution,  was 
founded  for  one  single  purpose  in  the  main, 
namely — the  promotion  of  cottage  garden- 
ing. That  was  the  main  ob.iect,  and  if  we 
failed  in  that,  or  if  we  are  going  backward 
in  that  respect,  it  would  be  a  very  poor 
consolation  to  think  that  we  are  making 
ground  in  any  other  directions;  and  the 
first  thing  therefore,  is  to  consider  how  we 
stand  with  regard  to  cottage  gardening. 

Well,  I  am  rejoiced  to  be  able  to  say  that  this 
year  again  has  been  a  year  of  decided  progress, 
and  that  the  exhibits  which  have  been  sent  in 
are  considerably  more  numerous  and  more  im- 
portant than  on  any  former  occasion.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  consider  that  this  is  a 
very  great  encouragement.  We  are  now  speak- 
ing of  the  extension  both  of  a  sentiment  and  of 
a  practice  which  tells  in  the  most  direct  manner 
upon  the  comforts  of  the  people  and  upon 
enabling  them  to  Uve  in  tolerable  abundance  as 
regards  the  necessaries  and  some  of  the  con- 
veniences of  Ufe.  However,  the  plan  when  it 
was  founded  did  not  exclude  what  lies  beyond 
cottage  gardening— namely  what  is  commonly 
called  fruit-farming  at  large.  Nay,  it  even  goes 
beyond  fruit-farming.  But  the  great  distinction 
which  marks  this  extension  of  the  original  plan 
is  that  it  brings  in  another  and  a  very  different 
class— namely,  the  farmers  of  the  country;  and 
I  respectfully  venture  to  say  again  to  the  farm- 
ers that,  although  I  know  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  modify  traditional  practices,  and  al- 
though the  preparatory  measures  in  a  new 
course,  are  attended  with  much  difficulty,  and 
often  with  but  comparatively  moderate  results, 
yet  I  do  venture  to  say  with  regard  to  fruit- 
farming  and  with  regard  to  all  the  minor 
branches,  I  do  believe  it  will  be  immensely  for 
the  benefit  of  this  country,  and  especially  for 
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the  benefit  of  that  class,  if  they  continue  to  in- 
troduce a  more  systematic  and  more  permanent 
regard  to  those  branches  in  their  pursuit  that 
they  follow  with  so  much  advantage  to  us  all. 
You  know,  gentlemen,  that  in  other  countries, 
in  Belgium  especially,  perhaps  in  France  more 
than  in  any  other  country  of  Europe,  and  in 
certain  parts  of  Italy,  this  most  beneficial  prac- 
tice of  allowing  what  is  called  the  small  culture 
in  all  its  branches  is  rery  extensively  pursued, 
and  forms  a  very  considerable  element  in  the 
general  industry  and  general  prosperity  to  the 
country.  Indeed,  if  we  go  to  Somersetshire, 
England  why  there  it  forms  an  important  and 
lucrative  portion  of  the  pursuits  of  the  farmer. 
But  within  the  last  twenty  years,  persons  have 
taken  to  fruit-farming  who  formerly  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it;  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  all  the 
intelligence  I  receive,  convinces  me  that  upon 
the  whole  the  results  have  been  lucrative  to 
those  who  have  undertaken  it.  I  do  not  say 
they  have  been  uniform.  There  never  can  be 
uniformity  in  such  things,  because  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  climate  and  position,  differences  of 
skilled  industry  and  capital.  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
gentlemen,  what  I  think  is  a  rather  important 
sign  of  the  progress  that  the  subject  is  making. 
This  is  a  lecture  delivered  in  a  university  on  the 
subject  of  fruit-farming.  This  is  a  lecture  de- 
livered by  Mr.  Hooper,  who  is  a  Kentish  man 
occupying  an  important  position  in  Kent,  in  the 
Horticultural  College,  to  the  agricultural  class 
in  the  Univei-sity  of  Edinburgh.  He  is  under 
the  belief  that  great  things  are  to  be  done  in 
this  direction  by  patience  and  judgment  with 
industry;  and  he  also  shows  that  a  literature  is 
rising  on  the  subject,  and  quotes  a  number  of 
works  which  he  thinks  may  with  advantage  be 
consulted.  And  one  reason  why  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  him  is  this,  that,  as  I  have  told  you, 
the  university  which  is  chosen  is  not  one  of  our 
southern  universities;  it  is  the  University  of 
Ediaburgh.  In  Scotland  men  have  their  minds 
more  open  to  the  use  of  new  resources  in  order 
to  meet  their  difficulties,  perhaps,  than  in 
England.  When  people  are  asked  why  we  have 
not  more  fruit-farming  in  this  country  and  when 
an  example  like  that  of  France  is  laid  before 
them  they  are  very  apt  to  answer,  '"  Oh,  we  have 
not  got  so  good  a  climate."  Gentlemen,  it  is  not 
climate  that  stands  in  the  way.  The  Scotch 
have  not  got  as  good  a  climate  as  you  have  for 
raising  fruit.  Depend  upon  it,  gentlemen,  there 
is  no  retison  why  on  account  merely  of  climate 
you  should  despond.  There  is  another  question 
which  would  have  surprised  probably  our  fore- 
fathers a  good  deal.  You  have  not  got  to  the 
end  of  the  expedients  that  may  be  and  will  be 
adopted  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  life,  pros- 
perity, and  profit  to  agricultural  pursuits.  For 
mj-  part,  gentlemen,  if  I  were  a  great  deal 
younger  than  I  am,  and  had  to  look  forward 
over  a  great  number  of  years  to  come,  I  should 
say,  the  last  thing  that  can  happen  in  this 
country  is  that  the  land  should  lose  its  value. 

I  advise  the  cottager  to  do  his  best  against  the 
farmer,  and  the  farmer  do  his  best  against  the 
cottager,  and  the  result  of  that  will  be  that  they 
will  both  do  better  than  they  would  have  done  if 


the  country,  and  to  the  success  and  profit  of 
those  who  produce  them.    Depend  upon  it,  both 
for  sobriety  and  for  health,  the  more  milk  the 
population  are  able  to  use,  the  more  they  can  use 
it  for  themselves,  and,  above  all,  the  more  they 
can  get  it  at  moderate  prices  for  their  children, 
the  better  for  them  all  it  will  be.    I  think  I  have 
said  enough  tor  the  purposes  that  we  have  in 
view.    I  have  asked  you  to  bear  in  mind  these 
twosubjects.    Ourquestion  divides 
itself  into  two  branches— the  branch 
of  cottage  gardening  and  the  branch 
of    fruit    farming,   together   with 
those  other  purposes  which  concern 
the  farmer  rather  than  the  cotta- 
ger.   Look  at  them  which  way  you 
will,  they  do  good.    If  you  look  at 
the  cottage  gardening  it  tends   to 
promote   good,   wholesome   tastes, 
and  directly  to  increase  the  com- 
forts and  means  of  subsistence  of 
the  laborers  and  their  families,  even 
if   they  send   nothing   to   market. 
And  so  again  it  is  that  the  farmer 
—if  the  farmer  is  able  to  succeed  in 
these  pursuits— gets  more  strings  to 
his  bow.     He  gets  a  greater  choice 
whereby  to  meet  and  confront  the 
vicissitudes   of  the   time,    and  by 
doing  good  to  himself  he  does  good 
to  other  people.     He  raises  a  de- 
mand for  more  laborers  to  be  em- 
ployed upon  the  soil,  he  helps  to 


Dust  it  over  the  ground  making  both  Celery 
and  ground  quite  white  a  day  or  two  before 
banking,  and  this  we  do  about  three  times 
during  the  season,  or  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of 
the  first,  second,  and  final  earthing  up.  Since 
we  have  adopted  this  plan  we  have  had  no 
anxiety  about  the  plants,  as  they  have  always 
come  out  clean  and  free  from  disfigurement. 
Not  only  does  the  lime  kill  the  vermin,  but  it 
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keep  up  the  rural  population,  which,  though  improves  the  soil  in  favor  of  future  croppings. 
they  are  much  better  than  {hey  were,  yet,  in  The  Pine.  Franing  and  Transplanting.  Dur- 
many  cases  are  not  altogether  what  we  should     ing  the  hottest  weat'her  in  July  15th  to  28th,  I 


wish  them  to  be. 


CONDENSED  GLEANINGS. 
Winter-Flowering  House  Plants.  To  be  suc- 
cessful, see  that  the  pots  are  well  drained,  and 
be  sure  that  water  permeates  the  whole  ball  of 
earth,  and  then  give  them  no  more  until  you  see 
that  they  need  it ;  keep  the  leaves  clean,  as  they 
are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  frequently  turn 
them  to  the  glass  so  that  they  may  not  grow  too 
one-sided.  For  the  present  I  will  enumerate  a 
few  plants  that  anyone  can  grow.  Nothing  is 
better  than  the  Chrysanthemums.  They  will 
last  in  a  cool  room  for  five  or  six  weeks,  and  are 
very  fashionable  Then  the  Calla  will  follow; 
the  Eupatorium  arborea  are  fine  blooming 
plants  of  a  pure  white  color  and  delicious  fra- 
grance. There  are  the  Begonias  that  are  easilj- 
kept,  and  constantly  in  bloom.  That  you  may 
have  something  coming  on  about  February,  pot 
about  a  dozen  good  hard  Hyacinth  bulbs;  put 
them  away  in  a  dark  cellar,  after  watering  them 
well;  cover  from  the  light  until  the.v  fill  the  pots 
with  roots,  then  bring  to  the  light,  water.  Have 
a  few  Zonale  Geraniums.  It  of  the  best  blooming 
sorts,  they  give  handsome  flowers.  What  is  com- 
monly termed  Parlor  Ivy  {Senccio)  makes  a  very 
pretty  effect  when  trained  like  an  arch  over  the 
other  plants.  The  English  Ivy  is,  also,  useful 
for  the  purpose,  but  is  of  much  slower  growth. 
Another  plant  that  always  looks  pretty  is  the 
Solanum  or  Jerusalem  Cherry,  and  the  Ardesia 
crenulata.    If  you  want  a  plant  for  a  niche  or 


T.  V.  ifunson's  Double-Wire  System  of  Grape  Training.— Vicli''s  Magazine. 


there  had  not  been  a  competition  between  them. 
We  had  a  good  deal  said  last  year  about  fowls 
and  the  laying  of  eggs,  and  some  correspondence 
arose,  and  some  people  denied  that  so  many 
eggs  could  be  laid,  and  others  asserted  it.  I 
read  that  correspondence,  and  the  result  of  it  in 
my  mind  was  to  believe  that  what  had  been  said 
was  by  no  means  too  sanguine.  There  must  be 
a  close,  careful  adjustment  of  means  to  ends, 
and  no  doubt  people  will  differ  very  much  in 
the  success  with  which  they  go  through  the  pro- 
cess. But,  upon  the  whole,  the  result  of  it  is 
that  there  is  every  reason  for  perseverance,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  result  will  in  general 
be  satisfactory.  I  have  just  mentioned  to  you 
three  things.  With  regard  to  milk  and  butter,  I 
will  say  these  are  both  of  them  articles  which  are 
of  the  most  enormous  consequence  in  the  future, 
both  to  the  food  of  the  country,  to  the  health  of 


pruned  a  second  growth  Pinery,  covering  several 
acres.  I  pruned  at  this  season  because  I  found 
that  the  wound  quickly  and  completely  var- 
nished itself  with  the  resin  formed  from  the 
evaporated  turpentine.  The  limbs  were  sawn 
off  close  to  the  tree,  which  makes  the  least  scar 
to  cover  over,  and  leaves  the  tree  clean  without 
streams  of  half-dried  turpentine,  flowing  from  a 
bleeding  wound,  as  when  pruned  out  of  season. 
At  the  same  time  I  transplanted  several  young 
Pines  taking  them  up  out  of  dry,  warm  sand, 
and  planting  them  in  like  soil,  giving  them  no 
more  attention  alter  the  first  watering.  I  now 
find  all  are  growing  finely,  while  those  trans- 
planted in  May  have  all  failed.  The  Pine  will 
grow  in  any  poor  soil,  and  soon  becomes  a  most 
beautiful  shade  tree.  The  tree  delights  in  a  dry, 
warm  situation  as  well  as  in  a  moist  situation  in 
a  swamp.— CaHadia/i  Horticulturist. 

Oood  Seed,  Good  Crop.  Last  summer  Beans  for 
planting  were  very  scarce  in  this  section  and  I 
bought  a  peck  of  imperfect  New  England  Beans, 
which  had  been  har\  ested  before  ripe.  For  fear 
these  would  not  come  up,  I  got  another  peck  of 
the  same  variety,  but  perfect  and  a  fine  quality. 
I  planted  all  on  the  same  day,  side  by  side.  All 
came  up  and  grew  nicely.  I  could  see  no  differ- 
ence whatever  until  the  time  came  around  for 
them  to  begin  to  ripen,  I  then  noticed  that  the 
first  named  were  perfectly  Igreen  and  still  in 
blossom.  When  the  first  white  frost;came  those 
from  the  second  lot  .were  perfectly  matured, 
while  those  of  the  first  named  were  yet  green 
and  were  knocked  flat  to  the  ground.  I  conclude 
from  this  that  Beans  not  thoroughly-ripened  will 
not  produce  a  ripe  crop.— Farm  and  Home, 

Phosphate  no  Hnmbag.  The  use  of  superphos- 
phate and  guano  is  no  humbug,  as  advocated  by 
those  who  never  use  them.  If  they  would  use 
superphosphate  they  would  soon  change  their 
opinion,  when  they  saw  what  effect  it  had  on  all 
kinds  of  root  crops.  Potatoes  and  all  garden 
truck.  One  spoonful  of  superphosphate  to  a 
hill  of  Potatoes  has  pro\'ed  more  beneficial  to  me 
this  year  than  a  shovelful  of  manure.  Where 
the  man\ire  was  used  the  rot  took  them,  but 
wheie  the  phosphate  was  used  they  were  free 
from  rot.    Horse  manure  is  the  next  best  to  be 


corner  of  your  room  nothing  is  better  than  the 
India  Rubber  plant  iFicus  elastita)  or  the  Fan 
Palm  {Lataiiia  hiirhonica).—Tlic  Am.  Farmer. 

Lime  for  Celery.  Those  who  have  a  heavy  soil  used  on  Potatoes.  The  use  of  superphosphate, 
to  deal  with  in  growing  this  crop  will  have  no  1  even  on  very  poor  land,  will  be  the  means  of 
diflSculty  in  obtaining  robust  iilants.  The  crop  !  causing  a  good  return  of  Potatoes  or  Corn.  I 
looks  well  untn  it  is  dug  and  washed,  when  it  is 
often  damaged  by  small  black  slugs.  Many 
are  the  plans  recommended  for  the  prevention 
of  this  evil,  coal  ashes,  etc.;  as  well  as  using 
quantities  of  soot  in  earthing-up  and  also  en- 
veloping each  stick  in  drain  pipes.  The  wrap- 
ping the  stems  with  paper  plan  is  successful,  but 
too  tedious.  The  failing  with  many  heavy  soils 
as  well  as  many  old  gardens  which  are  dressed 
with  leaves  and  litter,  is  exhaustion  of  calcare- 
ous matter.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  free  use 
of  lime.  We  have  tried  all  antidotes,  but  now 
resort  to  lime  for  the  whole  of  the  Celery  crop. 


have  tried   the   different  kinds   of   manure,'  I 
prefer  superphosphate.— 3/irror  and  Farmer. 

Ornamental  Orasses.  The  ornamental  grasses, 
so  called,  consist  of  several  tall-growing  species 
with  striking  peculiarities  of  leaf  or  bloom  or 
seed,  and  which  are  usually  grown  in  masses 
here  and  there,  in  the  garden  or  shrubbery  or 
lawn.  The  finest  is  the  Pampas  Grass,  from 
South  America;  well  known  by  its  long  white 
silky  plumes,  but  .unfortunately  it  will  not 
survive  our  vigorous  winters  unless  protected. 
A  large  tuft  of  it,  with  leaves  four  to  six  feet 
long,  and  stalks  sometimes  ten  feet  high,  termin- 
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ated  by  their  silvery  panicles,  is  a  striking  object. 
The  EulaJia  is  from  Japan,  and  hardy.  It  is  best 
known  by  two  varieties,  one  having  the  leaves 
striped  with  yellow  while  the  other  is  barred,  the 
yellow  markings  being  across  the  leaves.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  house  or  greenhouse  during 
fall  and  winter,  and  the  younsf  plants  removed 
to  the  garden  in  spring.— National  Stockman. 

Wood  Ashes  for  Gardens.  In  gardens  always 
well  maured  in  other  respects,  a  lack  of  potash 
may  make  them  less' productive  than  their  con- 
dition otherwise  will  warrant.  Wood  ashes  mixed 
with  soil  aid  powerfully  in  keeping  it  moist.  The 
potash  then  becomes  a  solvent,  and  by  keeping 
soil  moist  it  greatly  increases  the  value  of  any 
manures  that  have  been  applied.  Gardens  dry 
up  by  an  excessive  application  of  coar.se  stable 
manure.  It  needs  wet  summers  to  enable  crops 
to  grow  without  injury  over  so  much  coarse 
manure.  When  it  is  dry  it  is  an  injury  rather 
than  a  help  to  plant  growth.  Wood  ashes  are 
more  effective,  because  more  constant  remedy 
for  drought  than  watering  the  plants  can  be.— 
Journal  of  Horticulture. 

Oracefal  Cl»mati8.  Among  hardy  ornamental 
vines.  Traveller's  Joy,  of  Europe,  or  Clematis 
vitalba,  is  of  great  importance.  In  general 
appearance  it  resembles  our  native  C.  Virgiv  i- 
ana,  but  is  a  more  vigorous  grower,  more 
abundant  bloomer,  and  of  delightful  almond 
perfume.  Although  less  delicate  and  graceful 
in  foliage  and  bloom  than  the  charming  C. 
fiammula,  it  flowers  later  and  is  more  attractive. 
It  seems  hard.y  even  in  exposed  situations,  and 
grows  luxuriantly  in  any  soil.  In  two  or  three 
seasons  it  will  cover  a  large  building,  and  shut 
out  objectionable  objects  with  a  mass  of  foliage. 
—New  York  Tribune. 

A  Laree  ADple  Tree.  The  largest  Apple  tree 
in  New  England,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  in 
Cheshire,  Conn.  It  is  about  150  years  old,  and  at 
the  present  time  of  symmetrical  shape;  there  are 
eight  large  branches:  five  of  them  bearing  fruit 
one  year  and  three  the  ne.xt.  From  five  branches 
110  bushels  of  fruit  have  been  gathered.  The 
circumference  of  the  trunk  one  foot  above  the 
ground,  is  thirteen  feet  eight  inches.  The  girth 
of  the  largest  single  limb  is  six  feet  eight  inches. 
The  height  is  sixty  feet,  and  spread  of  the 
branches  100  feet.  The  fruit  is  rather  small. 
sweet,  and  of  moderate  excellence.— Boston 
Journal. 

Irrii^ation  for  the  Garden,  First  secure  an 
ample  supply  of  water  near  the  center  of  the 
garden.  A  drive  well  is  best.  Over  the  well  build 
a  platform  six  feet  square  and  eight  feet  high. 
Place  on  this  platform  a  barrel  with  an  inch 
nipple  near  the  bottom.  Place  your  pump  so  as 
to  have  the  water  flow  into  it.  A  pitcher  pump 
will  answer  every  purpose.  Get  a  one-inch  hose 
to  reach  every  part  of  the  garden.  I  have  1.50 
feet  and  can  easil.v  water  two  acres  with  it. 
With  the  apparatus  I  have  described,  by  haring 
a  lad  to  pump,  one  man  can  distribute  4.000  gal- 
lons of  water  in  10  hours.— Florida  Agriculturist. 
Duchess  Pears,  One  of  the  richest,  or  at  least 
most  popular  and  easily  grown,  Pears  is  the 
Duchess  de  Angouleme,  now  rechristened  as  the 
Duchess.  It  is  rather  late  in  riijening,  and,  by 
keeping  in  a  cool  place,  may  be  preserved 
through  most  of  December.  It  comes  early  into 
bearing  as  a  dwarf,  and  is  not  likely  to  bliifht. 
Its  fruit  is  greatly  improved  by  early  removal 
of  all  specimens  that  show  imperfection,  and  if 
this  is  done  what  remains  will  sell  for  eno\igh 
higher  prices  to  pay  for  the  slight  extra  trouble. 
Effect  of  Cultivation  An  experiment  was  re- 
cently made  to  show  the  effect  of  cultivation  on 
two  good-sized  trees  of  Newtown  Pippin.  They 
had  borne  very  little  fruit  of  late  years.  The 
ground  was  dug  early  in  spring  around  one  for 
a  distance,  and  a  wagon  load  of  manure  spread 
on  the  dug  surface.  The  second  year  forty 
bushels  of  fine  quality  were  gathered  from  one 
tree,  not  cultivated  and  manured,  had  a  thin 
and  worthless  crop. —Country  Gentleman. 

Bad  for  City  Trnes.  city  trees  are,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  becoming  small  by  degrees  and  beau- 
tifully less,  Ix'cause  time  is  against  them,  and 
man  is  not  tor  them.  Inner  London  yet  contains 
a  few  green  trees,  and  they  are  probably  one  and 
all  doomed  to  speedy  extinction.  Witness  the 
once  noble  plane  tree  in  Stationers'  (^ourt.  What 
is  it  now?  Alas  poor  tree:  it  has  been  subjected 
to  "  pruning,"— Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Oceans  of  Cucumbers.  Fredericksburg,  Va., 
s'lpplied  a  pickle  factory  with  :w,000,000  Cucum- 
bers. Those  engaged  in  producing  furnished 
from  200,000  to  1,000,000  each.     The  object  is  to 


get  them  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and 
this  requires  active  picking  before  they  increase 
on  this  size.  A  boy  will  pick  3,000  in  a  day.  Pick- 
ing them  thus  early  greatly  increases  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  vine. 

A  Promisinit  Early  Pear.  A  very  promising 
early  sort,  of  better  quality  than  most  early 
Pears,  and  not  subject  to  rot  at  the  core,  is  the 
Wilder.  Professor  Van  Deman,  United  States 
Pomologist,  says  of  it:  "  Among  the  mid-sum- 
mer Pears  there  is  none  that  pleases  me  better 
than  this.  Like  the  Seckel,  what  it  lacks  in 
size  it  makes  up  in  quality,  though  it  is  larger 
than  that  variety. 

Bleached  Peanuts.  These  bring  a  higher  price 
than  those  that  are  darker  If  Peanuts  have  a 
wet  harvest,  the  shells  are  much  darker  than  if 
otherwise,  although  the  kernels  are  in  no  way 
injured  by  the  discoloration  of  the  shells.  To 
obviate  the  "  off "  color,  many  of  the  large  ship- 
pers have  resorted  to  bleaching,  which  makes 
the  nuts  appear  as  the  whitest  A  1.— California 
Fruit  Grower. 

Storing  Celery.  A  resldentof  Ionia  Is  putting  12.1,0011 
stalks  of  Celery  into  storage  houses.  The  Celery  is 
packed  closely  with  tlie  roots  In  an  inch  of  earth  and 
arranged  in  tiers.— Michigan  Farmer. 

Deatruct'on  to  Caterpillars.  Mix  two  parts  of 
chloride  of  lime  with  one  part  of  lard.  Mould  this  la 
rolls,  cover  wiih  cloth,  and  bind  around  the  afTected 
trees.- Garten-und-Blumenzeitung. 

Varieties  of  Apples.  Over  3,U0U  named  varieties  of 
Apples  are  known  to  fruit  growers,  besides  many  un- 
named varieties  —Massachusetts  Ploughman. 

Give  your  farm  credit  for  furnishing  you  house  rent 
free,  and  a  thousand  luxuries  which  you  would  have 
to  pay  for  In  a  city.— Church  Messenger. 

Keep  Ferrets.  The  scent  from  a  ferret  kept  in  a 
cage  In  a  bam  will  drive  away  rats,  even  causing  them 
to  abandon  their  nests  of  young. 

Wet  land  in  spring  is  filled  with  a  gas  poisonous  to 
plant  roots.— American  Cultivator. 

Every  fruit  known  will  make  elder.— Canadian  Hor- 
ticulturist. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Baked  Bananas.  Rake  large  ripe  Bananas  in  a 
moderately  warm  oven.  When  the  skin  begins 
to  split  at  the  seams  they  are  done.  Serve  with 
butter  and  salt. 

Cream  Potatoes.  Put  a  good  sized  piece  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan ;  salt,  pepper,  some  chopped 
parsley,  a  cupful  of  cream  and  teaspoonful  of 
flour.  Stir  well  until  it  comes  to  the  boil ;  slice 
boiled  Potatoes,  add  to  the  sauce,  and  serve  very 
hot. 

Onions.  Peel  under  cold  water  to  save  the 
eyes.  Let  old  Onions  lie  in  water  fifteen  min- 
utes after  peeling.  Then  boil  two  hours.  When 
half  done  add  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  to  each 
dozen  Onions.  Add  one-hall  cupful  of  hot  thick 
cream  before  serving  and  butter  to  taste. 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes.  Boil  six  large  Sweet 
Potatoes  until  they  are  tender,  remove  the  skins 
and  mash,  add  a  tablespoonful  of  butter,  of  salt, 
a  dash  of  pepper  and  tablespoonful  of  sugar. 
Mix  well,  form  into  croquettes,  dip  first  in  egg 
and  then  in  bread  crumbs  and  fry  in  hot  tat. 

EroBted  Apple  Pie.  Line  a  pie  tin  with  puff 
paste.  Slice  in  Apples,  sugar  them  and  add  a 
little  butter,  no  water,  and  little  lemon  essence 
or  juice.  Bake,  and  when  done  spread  a  thick 
frosting  of  beaten  egg  and  sugar  over  it:  return 
to  the  oven  till  the  frosting  is  warmed  through. 

Bean  Soup  with  Corn.  This  is  excellent  made 
from  cold,  baked  Beans.  To  each  pint  add  quart 
of  boiling  water,  slice  of  Onion  and  halt  a  tea- 
spoonful of  salt,  noil  an  hour ;  rub  through  a 
sieve  and  boil  again.  For  two  quarts  of  soup 
allow  a  small  can  of  Sweet  Corn  chopped  fine. 
Boil  twenty  minutes  add  cayenne,  teaspoonful 
of  sugar  and  one  of  butter.— Good  Housekeep'g. 

Have  a  BiU-of-Fare  Book.  A  plain,  strong, 
blank  book  is  what  is  needed.  Every  morning 
write  therein  what  you  will  have  for  the  next 
dinner,  supper  and  breakfast.  In  this  way  a 
pleasant  variety  and  a  better  class  of  cooking 
will  be  secured,  and  all  needed  preparations  can 
be  made  methodically,  instead  of  a  harum- 
scarum,  at  the  last  moment.  This  is  especiaUy 
useful  where  a  servant  does  the  cooking. 

Orange  Jelly.  One-third  box  gelatine,  one 
and  a  half  cupfuls  sugar,  three  sour  Oranges 
and  a  scant  pint  of  water.  Put  the  gelatine  in  a 
cup  with  two  tablespoonfuls  of  cold  water. 
Halve  the  Oranges,  remove  the  seeds  and  press 
out  the  juice.  Put  the  gelatine  in  a  porcelain 
saucepan ;  pour  the  Orange  juice  into  a  pint 
measure  and  fill  it  with  boiling  water,  add  to  the 


gelatine,  and  when  it  is  dissolved,  boil  quickly. 
Put  in  the  Orange  peel,  after  washing,  and  in 
five  minutes  stir  m  the  sugar,  and  when  dis- 
solved, strain,  stand  in  a  cool  place  ten  or  twelve 
hours.~Fla.  Agriculturist. 

Plum  Pudding.  Chop  and  rub  to  a  cream  one- 
half  pound  of  suet.  Add  a  scant  half  pound  of 
sugar.  Mix  well.  Add  three  well-beaten  eggs, 
one  nutmeg  grated,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
cl<)ve,  one-half  teaspoonful  of  mace,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-fourth  cup  of  brandy  or 
one  cup  of  milk,  one-half  pound  of  flour,  one- 
half  pound  of  Raisins,  one-halt  pound  Currants 
and  three-eights  of  a  pound  of  Citron  Steam 
from  seven  to  eight  hours.  The  raisins  should 
be  chopped.  When  the  mixture  is  ready  for 
steaming  it  should  be  quite  thin.  The  longer 
it  is  steamed  the  better.— Mass.  Ploughman. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 


Annnals.  Latter  part  of  month  seeds  of  Sweet 
Alyssum,  Petunia.  Stocks,  Antirrhinum  and  other  an- 
nuals may  be  sown  for  early  spring  and  summer  flower- 
ing. Firm  the  soil  and  keep  just  moist,  not  soaked  all 
the  time.    Excess  of  water  kills  many  seeds. 

Begonias.  Plants  that  have  done  blooming  should 
have  the  older  wood  trimmed  out,  and  not  be  given 
much  water  at  the  root.  When  new  growth  has 
started,  shake  out  of  the  pots,  removing  all  soil,  and 
repot  in  fresh  soil  In  pots  of  same  size. 

Bulbs.  As  they  pass  out  of  flower  cut  away  the 
flower  stalks. 

Callas  need  very  rich  soil,  good  drainage  and  plenty 
of  water.  Do  not  crowd  them.  Although  somewhat 
of  an  aquatic  nature,  and  not  easily  hurt  by  overwat- 
erlng.  Callas  will  not  thrive  well  in  the  sour  mud  so 
often  found  in  undrained  pots  or  crocks. 

Fernery.  Water  must  not  be  given  in  excessive 
quantities,  or  too  frequently,  especially  during  dark 
weather,  lest  the  soil  will  become  sour.  Always  keep 
the  case  somewhat  open  for  some  time,  even  days, 
after  watering.  Airing,  by  tilting  the  glass,  should  be 
attended  to  daily.    Guard  against  dust. 

Fuchsias.  For  a  succession  of  bloom,  plants  may  be 
brought  from  the  cellar,  pruned  to  proper  shape,  and 
repotted  as  soon  as  new  growth  has  started.  Into  light, 
rich  soil,  using  pots  rather  smaller  than  they  were 
taken  from. 

General  Management.  Pay  sti-lct  attention  to  air- 
ing in  mild  weather.  Apply  water  as  needed;  never 
in  excess,  however.  Give  plants  an  extra  protection 
during  very  cold  nights.  Paper  is  a  poor  conductor  of 
heat.  For  the  better  protection  of  plants  near  the 
window  In  severe  nights,  make  alight  wooden  frame 
to  fit  the  window  case,  then  cover  with  paper  on  both 
sides,  and  set  between  window  and  nlants  to  keep  out 
cold.  A  burning  lamp  set  near  the  plants  during  a 
cold  night  may  do  good  service  in  many  cases.  Tf  all 
these  precautious  are  not  deemed  sufBcIent,  or  for 
some  reason  not  favorably  looked  upon,  the  plants 
may  be  taken  from  the  window,  placed  upon  a  table  in 
center  of  room,  and  covered  with  paper.  The  leaves 
of  all  large-leaved  plants  should  be  thoroughly  sponged 
off  at  least  once  a  week  with  tepid  water.  This  tends 
to  keep  the  plants  in  health  and  free  of  dust,  which 
otherwise  soon  accumulates.  Be  sure  to  give  all  plants 
In  the  window  the  space  they  require.  Crowding  Is 
In  no  case  desirable. 

Hydrangeas.  Only  if  wanted  especially  early,  should 
these  be  started  now.  A  month  or  more  later  will  do 
very  well  for  general  use. 

Insects.  Red  spider  shows  its  presence  by  a  reddish 
discoloration  on  the  underside  of  leaves.  This  pest  is 
best  kept  in  check  by  free  syringing  or  washing  with  a 
wet  sponge.  Be  on  the  look-out  for  aphis,  scale  and 
mealy  bug.  Where  but  a  few  plants  are  kept,  these 
may  be  picked  off  by  hand. 

Lemon  Verbena  may  now  be  brought  from  the 
cellar  and  started  In  the  same  way  as  recommended 
for  Fuchsias. 

Propagation.  Cuttings  of  most  kinds  of  plants  in 
window  may  be  started  In  a  box  of  sand  placed  in  a 
warm  sunny  place.  They  will  soon  root,  and  make 
fine  plants  for  early  spring  use.  Old  plants  thus  used 
for  propagation  should  be  kept  rather  pot-bound. 
Pelargoniums  to  be  kept  near  the  light. 
Roses  now  in  flower  to  be  encouraged  by  occasional 
applications  of  lliiuid  manure. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  are  liable  to  be 
seriously  Injured  by  snow  If  left  on  after  a  heavy  snow 
fall.  A  light  board  shelter  will  be  found  very  beneficial, 
but  if  no  such  protection  is  given,  the  limbs  should 
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be  at  once  freed  from  their  weight,  which  might  break 
them  down,  and  the  snow  removed  from  close  neigh- 
borhood of  the  plants. 

General  Management.  Perennials  In  the  borders 
and  on  the  lawn  like  a  coat  of  coarse  manure  spread 
around  them,  to  serve  as  a  protection  against  excessive 
cold  and  for  food.  They  will  pay  for  such  favor  in 
finer  flowers  next  year.  On  the  whole  we  will  And 
little  actual  work  to  do  out  doors  at  this  season  for 
the  lawn  and  border;  but  we  should  do  all  the  more 
for  them  In  the  house,  by  studying  up  plans  for  next 
season's  Improvement.  We  must  soon  make  up  our 
mind  what  we  are  golnR  to  do  the  coming  spring,  for 
much  of  our  success  depends  on  early  preparation. 
Some  stock  will  be  needed  as  usual,  and  the  sooner  we 
look  up  the  sources  of  supply  and  send  in  our  orders,  the 
better  as  a  rule,  we  will  be  served,  and  the  earlier  we 
may  expect  to  have  our  stock  on  hand.  Orders  to  plant- 
dealers  should  always  be  given  a  month  or  two  ahead 
of  the  planting  season. 

Hedees  of  deciduous  kinds  may  now  be  trimmed. 

Hollyhocks,  Sweet  Williams,  Delphiniums,  etc.,  may 
be  started  by  sowing  seed  In  the  window  or  greenhouse. 
If  such  seedlings  are  fairly  treated  between  now  and 
planting  time,  they  will  boom  In  early  autimin. 

Pansies.  Seed  to  be  sown  at  once,  If  fall-sown  plants 
are  not  at  hand. 

Roses  of  the  hardy  out-door  class  are  better  off  and 
safer,  If  well  covered  by  a  coat  of  soil  or  coal  ashes. 

Requisites.  Trellises,  labels,  arbors  and  rustic  work, 
that  may  be  needed  next  season,  should  be  made  now 
while  there  Is  plenty  of  time  and  opportunity.  Cedar 
Is  much  used  for  such  requisites,  and  now  while  the 
swamps  are  frozen  is  the  time  to  get  It  out. 

Walks,  If  used  during  the  winter,  should  be  promptly 
cleaned  after  each  snow  storm;  and  when  .slippery 
sprinkled  with  ashes  or  salt. 


PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER   GLASS. 

Azaleas  require  a  temperaature  of  about  SO'*  F.  for 
flowering.  After  blooming  time  the  annual  growth  is 
made,  and  during  this  period  they  wHi  bear  15  or  20 
degrees  more  heat  along  with  airing.  Repot  just  after 
flowering.  If  part  of  the  plants  now  are  kept  In  various 
degrees  of  temperature,  some  quite  cool,  some  warmer, 
and  others  quite  warm,  plants  may  be  had  in  bloom 
for  a  much  longer  period. 

Beeonias  of  the  Rex  class  propagate  easily  from  the 
leaf.  Use  well-matured  ones,  and  cut  the  main  rib  on 
the  under  side  at  a  dozen  or  so  places,  just  below  their 
dividing  points.  Place  the  pieces  upon  the  propagating 
bench,  with  a  little  sand  on  top  of  each  to  keep  them 
weighted  down  upon  the  moist  bench.  To  propagate 
those  of  the  flowering  class  use  cuttings,  and  keep 
them  rather  dry  while  rooting. 

Cannas,  Caladiums  and  similar  bulbs  should  be  oc- 
casionally examined  in  their  winter  storage.  They 
are  liable  to  be  attacked  by  mice  and  other  enemies. 

Camellias  to  be  placed  In  a  temperature  of  about 
5lj^  F.,  and  to  have  their  leaves  sponged  off  several 
times  a  week. 

Oarnations.  For  red  spider  syringe  in  bright 
weather.  After  blooming  clean  out  the  old  stalks  and 
tie  over  as  needed. 

Cinerarias  now  need  ample  pot  room  for  their  roots. 

Dahlia  bulbs  in  winter  storage  to  be  occasionally 
examined. 

General  Directions.  As  the  days  become  longer  and 
brighter,  more  room  between  the  plants  must  be  given . 
for  nothing  detracts  more  from  the  appearance  of 
plants  than  standing  too  close  when  growing  rapidly. 
More  careful  attention  should  also  be  given  to  proper 
ventilation  on  all  suitable  occasions.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  health  of  plants.  Make  your  plans 
for  next  season.  Ascertain  the  number  of  plants  that 
will  probably  be  required, and  govern  propagations. ihe 
procuring  of  plants,  seeds,  etc..  accordingly.  Carefully 
estimate  the  number  of  pots  required,  and  order  them 
for  timely  delivery.  All  used  pots  should  always  be 
carefully  cleaned  before  other  plants  are  put  into  them . 

Geraniums.  Those  with  variegated  leaves  should 
be  very  near  the  glass  In  a  rather  dry  house,  and  a 
temperature  of  about  55**  F.  Encourage  the  growth  of 
all  plants  a.s  much  as  possible.  When  cuttings  have 
been  taken  from  old  plants,  these  should  be  potted 
shortly  afterwards. 

Bulbs.  Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs  during  the 
blooming 'period  to  be  given  plenty  of  sun  and  an 
abundance  of  water.  After  blooming  remove  the 
flower  stalks,  and  set  the  pots  Into  a  cool,  light  place, 
watering  moderately  until  spring,  when  the  bulbs  may 
be  planted  outside. 

Lily  ol  the  Valley  already  started,  or  now  to  be 
started  for  early  bloom,  may  be  brought  in  succession- 
ally  and  given  a  tempeaature  of  8(F  F.  for  the  roots, 
and  nearly  that  much  for  the  house.  Protect  from 
excessive  sun  and  cold  air  by  cloth  shade,  etc.,  if 
finest  flowers  are  wanted. 

Misnonette  for  spring  bloom  to  be  kept  cool  and 
near  the  glass. 

Orchids.  Guard  against  drip  from  the  roof,  which  Is 
very  Injurious.  Plants  now  in  new  growth  to  be  given 
a  warm  and  moist  situation.  Aerldes  odbratum  and 
similar  varieties  need  considerable  heat  and  partial 
shade,  and  roots  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry. 

PeUreoniums  should  he  encouraged  to  make  free 
growth.  Give  them  a  warm  place,  plenty  of  sun  and  air. 


Petunias  may  be  grown  from  seed  this  month,  and 
should  also  be  propagated  from  cuttings  as  fast  as 
wantetl  or  growth  permits. 

Primrose.  The  Double  White  to  be  given  more 
space  and  proper  attention,  with  a  view  of  propagation 
from  them  later. 

Propagation.  Cuttings  of  summer-blooming  plants, 
like  Heliotrope,  Geraniums.  Verbenas,  Carnations  and 
others,  to  be  given  proper  attention  In  the  way  of  pot- 
ting, watering,  etc..  and  new  cuttings  to  be  started  as 
fast  as  desired,  or  as  growth  permits. 

Seed  Sowinsr.  For  early  annual  flowers.  Golden 
Feather,  Lobelia,  Verbena.  Antirrhinum.  MImulus. 
Alyssum,  and  others  may  be  started  from  seed. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples  and  Pears  In  storage  should  be  Inspected 
frequently  and  regularly,  and  all  specimens  showing 
signs  of  decay  to  be  removed  speedily.  It  is  not  safe 
for  the  health  of  people  to  have  rotting  fruits  or  veg- 
etables In  the  cellar  under  the  dwelling  house.  Fruit 
keeps  best  In  a  temperature  just  a  little  above  actual 
freezing. 

Insects.  Little  can  be  done  now  against  insect  pests 
but  If  you  happen  to  see  rings  of  eggs  on  the  twigs  of 
fruit  trees  at  any  time,  pause  long  enough  to  remove 
them,  twig  and  all,  and  throw  into  the  fire. 

Labels.  The  progressive  fruit  grower  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  best  fruit,  except  he  knew  Its  correct 
name.  Frail  labels  are  liable  to  become  lost  or  Illegi- 
ble. Inspect  the  labels  on  your  trees  several  times  a 
year,  and  put  on  new  ones  where  needed.  Zinc,  moist- 
ened and  written  with  pencil  Is  excellent,  and  so  Is 
white  Pine,  painted  white,  and  written  on  with  soft 
pencil  before  the  paint  Is  dry.  Use  copper  wire  for 
fastening  to  a  limb,  making  the  loop  large  enough  to 
give  the  limb  a  chance  to  grow. 

Manure.  Some  Pear  and  Plum  crops  in  this  vicinity 
have  again  given  evidence  in  favor  of  high  manuring. 
If  stable  manure  or  compost  Is  at  hand,  and  to  be  used 
for  the  orchard;  it  may  be  hauled  out  now  and  much 
more  conveniently  while  snow  is  on  the  ground,  than 
on  wagons  at  other  times  of  the  year.  Potash  salts,  if 
to  be  used,  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  possible.  Bone 
is  also  better  applied  now  than  later. 

Pruning  to  be  done  in  suitable  weather.  Avoid  cut- 
ting large  limbs.  The  object  in  pruning  hardy  orchard 
trees  is  to  open  them  to  sun  and  air.  Remove  the 
young  succulent  shoots  that  have  started  on  the  large 
branches  inside  the  trees.  In  Peach  trees,  especially 
strangling  growers,  about  one-third  or  even  one-half 
of  the  new  growth  may  be  cut  away.  Grape  pruning 
to  be  continued  and  pushed  to  an  early  finish.  This  Is 
far  better  than  putting  the  work  off  until  spring. 

Requisites.  Implements,  fixings,  stock  for  planting. 
etc.,  that  may  be  needed  next  spring  should  be  ordered 
soon.  Investigate  the  matter  of  Insecticides  and  how 
to  apply  them;  then  make  preparations  for  the  pur- 
chase of  sprayer,  remedies,  etc.  Cut  or  provide  the 
clons  necessary  for  grafting  In  spring.  Store  In  sand 
In  the  cellar. 

Root  graftine  to  be  continued.  Pack  the  grafted 
stocks  in  sand  or  sawdust  In  the  root  cellar. 

Strawberries.  Put  on  the  winter  mulch  at  once  If 
not  already  done.  Mulched  beds  also  need  frequent 
inspection,  to  return  the  mulch  should  it  be  blown  ofl: 
in  spots. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Cold  frames  containing  Cabbage,  Caultfiower  and 
Lettuce  plants  need  plenty  of  air  on  mild  days.  The 
object  Is  to  keep  the  plants  dormant,  and  not  to  en- 
courage any  growth  at  this  time.  Cold-frame-wintered 
plants  need  all  the  light  that  can  be  given,  unless  the 
plants  are  frozen,  when  they  may  remain  covered  with 
shutters  or  snow  for  two  weeks  without  Injury. 

Celery  or  any  other  vegetable  that  may  be  on  hand 
of  last  year's  crop  to  be  marketed. 

Hotbed  soil  If  not  already  stored  where  It  can  be 
got  at  at  any  time,  should  be  secured  during  a  thawy 
spell,  and  placed  under  cover.  In  any  place  where  It 
will  not  freeze.  Light  sandy  soil  that  will  not  become 
sodden  when  watered  is  to  be  preferred.  Procure  new 
sash  when  needed.    Prepare  and  repair  the  old  ones. 

Manure  to  be  drawn  to  the  compost  heap,  and  com- 
post to  the  field.  Fertilizers  to  be  ordered  from  reli. 
able  manufacturers.  The  highest-grade  fertilizers  are 
cheaper  in  the  end  than  the  so-called  cheap  manures 
that  cost  $20  or  $25  a  ton.  Where  barnyard  manure 
can  be  bought  at  SI  or  little  more  a  plump  two  horse 
load.  It  Is  the  cheapest  plant  food  that  is  obtainable. 

Planning  for  next  season's  work  Is  In  order.  Aim 
to  grow  crops  that  are  most  profitable,  and  to  keep  the 
ground  cropped  continuously  all  during  the  season. 

Seed  catalogues  are  now  ready.  Send  for  a  number 
of  them  and  studj'  them  closely.  Make  out  your  list 
of  seeds  needed,  embracing,  on  a  small  scale,  some  of 
the  most  promising  novelties.  Order  early,  and  when 
seeds  are  received,  proceed  at  once  to  test  their  ger- 
minating powers. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGFTABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Asparagus  to  be  brought  In  for  succession.  Give 
the  growing  plants  an  abundance  of  water. 

Cucumbers  to  be  given  a  temperature  of  TCP  F.  at 
night,  and  ^0"  during  the  day.  Strong  plants  may  be 
lightly  stimulated  by  weak  manure  water. 


Grapes.  Houses  now  being  started  should  be  kept 
cool,  not  over  35°  F.  at  first.  Syringe  twice  a  day,  and 
when  young  growth  appears,  give  air  on  mild  days. 

Lettnce  to  be  watched  for  green  fiy  and  rotting  of 
the  leaves  that  is  quite  liable  to  occur  after  a  prolonged 
spell  of  dark  weather  Fumigate  occasionally  but 
carefully.  Tobacco  stems  cut  short  and  sprinkled 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil  about  the  plants  serve  a 
good  purpose  In  warding  off  green  fiy.  Watering 
should  be  done  In  the  morning  of  clear  days  only. 

Mushrooms.  The  best  temperature  for  continued 
bearing  Is  about  W  F.  Save  and  prepare  the  manure 
for  new  beds. 

Rhubarb  in  thrifty  growth  to  be  given  plenty  of 
water. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Feed  Wheat.  This  done  to  confined  fowls 
twice  a  week  will  pay. 

Bed  Pepper.  A  pod  occasionally  in  the  morn- 
ing makes  an  excellent  tonic. 

Tobacco  Dust  Sprinkle  a  little  in  the  hen^s 
nests.— Germantown  Telegraph. 

Kata  in  the  House.  Destroy  them,  every  one. 
If  you  don't,  they  will  destroy  your  chicks  next 
spring. 

When  your  hens  "  average  "  so  many  eggs  in  a 
season,  do  you  know  which  ones  helped  out  the 
average?— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Coal  Tar  and  Lice.  One  writer  says  that  a 
quart  of  coal  tar  to  half  a  barrel  of  water,  and 
trie  solution  sprinkled  about  the  hen  house,  will 
kill  the  lice  and  purify  the  house. 

Hens  Layln?  in  Winter.  The  secret  lies  in 
feeding  plenty  of  egg-producing  food,  and  pro- 
viding a  warm,  comfortable  house.  A  hen  that 
must  exert  all  her  energies  simply  to  live  cannot 
produce  many  eggs. 

Gravel  Boxes.  Place  several  boxes  of  fine 
gravel  about  the  hen  house,  and  they  will  afford 
the  material  necessary  for  grinding  the  grain 
food.  Ground  oyster  shell  or  old  pieces  of  mor- 
tar are  good  to  help  them  form  their  egg  shells. 

The  advice  to  ventilate  the  poultry  house  is 
seasonable  now.  We  don't  mean  by  cx-aeks  in 
the  building,  but  by  a  suitable  air  outlet  in  the 
roof.  The  nests  also  should  be  easy  of  access 
and  inviting.  To  keep  the  house  clean  is  always 
a  right  course;  filth  being  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  poultry  diseases. 

Keep  the  Blood  Pure.  You  want  early  eggs 
for  setting;  take  away  all  cocks  whose  blood  you 
do  not  want  in  the  flocks.  Some  of  our  best 
poultrymen  claim  that  a  hen  which  has  once 
mated  with  a  cock,  never  after  gets  rid  of  its 
blood.  Raise  a  few  choice  specimens  this  year, 
but  do  not  try  to  raise  too  many.— Poultry 
Monthly. 

The  Lan(?shan.  This  fowl  has  been  much  over- 
looked, due  to  its  black  plumage  and  dark  legs. 
The  Langshan  is  the  most  active  of  the  Asiatic 
breeds;  matures  early,  lays  well  and  is  hardy, 
and  one  of  the  best  breeds  known  for  the  table. 
It  has  fine  bone,  thin  skin  and  juicy  meat.  It  is 
the  favorite  breed  in  China,  and  in  this  country 
it  holds  a  high  placeasoneof  the  leading  breeds. 
—Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Straw  for  Chickens.     Nothing  is  cleaner  or 

more  pleasant  for  the  fowls  to  scratch  in  than 
nice  clean  straw.  Put  it  away  from  where  the 
fowls  roost.  It  should  be  changed  once  a  week. 
The  grain  should  be  scattered  in  it,  as  this  gives 
the  exercise  which  in  cold  weather  is  the  life  of 
a  fowl  and  means  good  circulation  of  the  blood; 
this  always  briuL^s  good  health.  Fowls  must  have 
soraethiner  to  kf  ep  them  active.  When  they  be- 
come lazy  and  stupid,  don't  be  surprised  if  some 
of  them  become  sick  in  time.— N.  E.  Farmer. 

Fayine  her  Keep,  if  a  hen  lays  only  one  egg 
a  week  every  week  in  the  year,  she  will  be  able 
to  more  than  pay  her  board.  There  is  double 
the  profit  from  three  eggs  there  is  from  two.  If 
eggs  are  two  cents  each,  and  the  hen  lays  two 
eggs  a  week,  we  can  subtract  one  egg  for  ex- 
penses of  the  hen,  leaving  one  egg  to  be  sold, 
but  if  she  lays  three  eggs  per  week  she  gives  two 
eggs  for  market  Hence,  the  greater  the  num- 
ber of  eggs  laid  the  lower  the  proportionate  cost 
of  each,  which  fact  is  well  known  to  all.  A  hen 
seldom  lays  one  egg  per  week  the  entire  year,  as 
she  requires  thirteen  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  for 
moulting,  durinir  which  time  she  seldom  lays  at 
all  —Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Inheritintr  Boup.  We  are  firm  in  our  belief 
that  roup  is  never  permanently  cured.  We  may 
apparently  cure  it,  but  its  traces  are  never  en- 
tirely eradicated,  and  the  terrible  disease  is 
transmitted  to  the  young  stock  coming  after. 
We  have  had  this  belief  greatly  strengthened 
the  past  year.  In  the  early  spring  some  of  our 
hens cauffht  the  roup,  and  at  once  set  about  to 
cure  them.  We  thought  we  were  successful, 
and  that  all  dnnger  was  passed.  We  bred  from 
those  hens  and  carefully  noted  the  results.  In 
nearly  every  case  the  chicks  from  eggs  laid  by 
those  hens  had  weak  eyes  and  of  swollen  faces,  "a 
circumstance  not  in  the  chicks  from  other  eggs. 
As  the  chicks  all  had  the  same  care,  house,  etc.. 
it  is  the  only  cause  that  we  can  assign  for.— Ger- 
mantown Tel. 
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Correspondent B  are  urged  to  antMpate  the  season  In  prr 
sentina  questions.  To  ask,  for  instance,  en  April  \f>  or  "^ 
tehat  Peas  had  best  be  sown,  could  brinQ  no  answer  in 
the  May  issue,  and  none  before  June,  when  the  answer 
vsmld  be  unseasonable.  Questions  receivedbef ore  the- lith 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Not  more  tfian  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Anfttrers  to  questions  benrina  on  the  com- 
parative value  nf  inip!ements,  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealers  must  not  be  expected.  Neither  can  we  promise  to 
oomply  icith  the  request  sometimes  madi'  to  "please  answer 
by  mail."  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  foUouying . 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  earnestly  requested  from  our 
readers.  In  answering  such  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  vuhlioation,  unless 
tiou  desire.    Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2,137.  ScalUon  Onions  from  Sets.  Plants  grew 
luxurlaDtly,  but  most  produced  worthless  scallions. 
Is  It  the  faultof  soil,  treatmant  or  stock?  Would  break- 
Ins  the  tops  down  have  remedied  It?— A.  J.  S.,  Dans- 
i^ille.  Pa. 

2,13S.  Value  of  Ashes.  I  can  get  ashes  from  acid 
works  at  four  cents  a  bushel,  and  Canada  ashes  for  $10 
per  ton.  Which  would  be  the  more  profitable  to  use? 
— E.  A.  S.,  Pa. 

2.139.  Cauliflowers  Not  Even.  Some  of  my  plants 
produced  pretty  solid  heads,  others  formed  branches 
with  small  knots  of  Cauliflower  balls  on  the  ends. 
What  Is  the  cause? 

2.140.  Celery  Failing  to  Bleach-  It  was  banked  at 
proper  time,  and  taken  up  three  weeks  afterwards. 
Why  did  it  not  bleach? 

3.141.  Keeping  Celery  After  it  is  Trimmed.  Would 
like  a  good,  practical  plan.— J.  H.,  Defiance,  O. 

2.142.  Transplanting  Large  Forest  Trees.  How 
should  I  treat  Maples  and  other  trees  to  be  taken  from 
the  forest  and  planted  as  street  trees? R.  N.  F. 

2,113.  Summer  Pruning  of  the  Grape.  Is  this  ad- 
visable?—G.  M. 

2.144.  Elderberries  for  Culinary  Use.  How  best 
used?— Frfit  Grower's  Wife. 

2.145.  Plants  for  Shade.  I  have  a  border  three  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  long  close  up  to  the  north  side  of  my 
house.  What  bulbs  and  small  shrubs  will  succeeii 
there?— W.  — .  1'.,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.146.  Lime  as  Insect  Killer.  What  do  you  think 
of  spraying  trees  in  blooming  season  with  lime  water 
(six  gallons  of  fresh  lime  to  the  barrel  of  water)  for 
Insects?- O.  J.,  Ind. 

2.147.  Book  on  Flowers.  I  want  a  practical  work 
on  treating  flowers,  both  in  the  house  and  in  the  flower 
garden,  devoting  large  space  for  Pausies  and  Roses?— 
H.  L.  S.,  Jllinoi.s. 

2.143.  Trimming  Clematises.  Probably  the  differ- 
ent kinds  have  to  be  trimmed  differently.  Should 
Jaokmauii  be  cut  down  as  close  as  Crispa,  Duchess  of 
Teck,  ete.?— J.  W.  K.,  Mass. 

2.149.  Growing:  Prizetaker  Onion.    For  large  crop, 

If  seed  is  sown  early,  say  in  April,  will  the  bulbs  ripen 
up  well  in  September?  Where  can  pure  seed  be  ob- 
taiued?— J.  D,  R,.  Ontario,  Can. 

2.150.  Prunus  Simoni.  Do  you  know  any  one  who 
has  fruited  it  north  of  Ohio  river,  and  can  speak  defln- 
itely  as  to  its  merits?~J.  R.  W.,  Illinois. 

2.151.  Do  Ants  Kill  Trees?  A  flue  young  Cherry 
tree,  also  a  De  Soto  Plum  apparently  dying.  Ground 
around  them  infested  with  ants.  Have  used  plenty  of 
wood  ashes.  Is  a  bushel  per  year  too  much  for  a  young 
tree?— Subscriber. 

2.152.  Pruning  Pear  Trees-  When  should  this  be 
done?-MRS.  F.  U.  T.,  Ohio. 

2.153.  Building  an  Amateur  Hot-house.  Slope 
facing  south.  Lower  side  two  feet  above  ground.  Size 
13  X  20  feet.  What  is  best  or  necessai-y  slope  of  roof? 
How  deep  should  1  dig  into  the  ground?  How  close  to 
the  glass  should  be  the  trenches,  and  how  much  soil 
should  they  hold?— J.  E.  M.,  Dw-on,  III, 

2.154.  Propagation  of  Hydrangea  Paniculata.  How 
is  this  best  done?— P.  B.,  m.  Carmel,  Ills. 

2.155.  Best  Apples  Crop  for  Maine.  For  100  trees 
which  are  the  four  best  kinds  here?- E.  D.  C.  Me. 

2,15fi.  Clinton  Grape  Not  Bearing.  Concord  vines 
have  borue  three  good  crops*.  Clinton  nothing.  AH 
treated  alike.  Whatisthe  matter?— J.  KuNKEL,iS'c/iu i/;- 
kiltCo.,Pa. 

2.157.  Grasshoppers.  They  used  up  the  buds  and 
foliage  of  my  Roses,  etc.     What  sliould  I  have  done? 

2.158.  Keeping  HorseManure  from  Heating.  What 
is  the  best  method? 

2.1.59.  Hybrid  Tomatoes.  Will  they  mix  with  grow- 
ing side  by  side? 

2,160.  Tulips  from  Seed.  Can  they  thus  be  grown? 
— T.  .1.  L..  De.rfer. 

2.1(11.  Rust  on  Erie  Blackberries.  Should  affected 
ptauts  be  destroyed?  Will  it  spread  to  other  varieties 
near  by?— F.  s.  Mc. 

2.102.  Grapes  in  Pear  Orchard.  Would  Grapes  suc- 
ceed amouj;  Dwarf  Pears  where  trees  are  set  40  by  40? 
What  Is  the  best  variety  for  here^— PaI'l  M.,  Columbi- 
ana Co.,  O. 

2,16.3,  Grafting  Pears  on  Quinces.  Would  it  prove 
successful?— Allen  Uhos. 

2.164.  Potato  Blossoms  and  Fruit.  Are  plants 
likely  to  yield  more  tubers  If  we  remove  blossoms?— 
R.  S.  T. 

2.165.  Bean  Weevil.  My  seed  Beans  badly  infested. 
How  shall  1  treat  them? 


2.166.  Peach  and  Cherry  Seedlings.  As  an  experi- 
ment, I  would  like  to  raise  a  few  hundred  new  varie- 
ties.   What  seed  should  I  select?- M.  S.  R. 

2.167.  Pollen  Production  in  Strawberries.  Is  the 
greater  productiveness  of  pistillate  Strawberries  due 
to  the  fact  that  their  energies  are  not  wasted  in  pollen 
production? 

2.168.  Hedge  in  Damp  Soil.  I  wish  to  plant  a  hedge 
in  a  damn  but  well-drained  soil.  What  shall  I  plant, 
and  how?— Bl.  Y.  R,.  Alexander  Co.,  N.  C. 

2.169.  Care  of  Epiphyllums.  How  shall  I  treat 
mine?  They  are  lartre  and  have  not  been  potted  for 
severalyears.—C.  R.  Springer,  ^/tsabef/i  City  Co.,  Ta. 

2.170.  To  Propagate  Dracaenas.  How  shall  I  go  at 
It?— D.  W.  H.,  Cass  Co.,  3Tich, 

2.171.  Ferns  for  Conservatory.  What  are  the  most 
desirable  kinds?- E.  L,  W..  New  York  City. 

2.172.  Grafting  Roses  in  Spring.     Is  it  a  diflQcuIt 
operation?     How  Is  it  done?— James  R.  L,,  Monree  Co 
N.  Y. 

2.173.  Mealy-bug.  My  house  plants  are  badly 
affected.    Remedy ?-C.  L.  W..  Chicago,  III. 

2.174.  Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley.  What  is  the  best 
way  in  which  to  proceed?— C.  W.  M. 

2.175.  Tea  Koses  in  Pots  in  Winter.  What  culture 
do  they  require?- John  M.  S..  Chicago,  III. 

2.176.  Young  Fruit  Trees  Injured  by  Babbits. 
How  shall  I  protect  them?— W.  L.  M.,  Loraine  Co.,  O. 

2.177.  Green  Worms  on  Cannas.  How  would  you 
treat  such  as  roll  themselves  In  and  eat  the  leaves?— 
S.  E.  R.,  Mobile  Co,.  Ala. 

REPLIES    TO    INQUIRIES. 

2,135.  Surface  and  Subsoil  Drainage.  When 
the  land  is  leval  enough  so  that  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  surface  washes,  throuf?h  surface  drainage, 
by  means  of  deep  dead  furrows,  or  shallow  open 
ditches,  may  take  the  place  of  under-drainage. 
In  a  case  like  this  we  would  lay  out  the  land  in 
narrow  beds,  with  deep  furrows  between,  and 
take  good  care  to  have  all  the  furrows  end  in  an 
open  ditch  suflficieutly  deep  and  with  sufficient 
fall,  to  carry  the  water  off  as  fast  as  it  comes. 
Such  surface  drainage  should  be  provided  on  all 
soils  so  situated  that  water  from  a  higher  eleva- 
tion is  liable  to  flow  upon  it  in  larger  quantities- 
Than  could  be  carried  off  by  under-drains,  even 
if  such  be  there.  While  mere  surface  drainage 
may  answer  in  some  cases,  and  in  the  ma.iority 
of  seasons  allow  us  to  raise  pretty  fair  garden 
and  other  crops,  ypt  it  can  never  quite  supplant 
under-drainnge.  The  latter  has  indeed  so  great 
advnntao-es  over  the  other  method  that  we  can 
hardly  afford,  in  a  financial  ^^ensp,  to  do  without 
it.  and  depend  ^n  the  f^n-mpr  alone.  Surfnce 
drainage  is  at  best  but  a  make  shift,  while  ^ood 
iinder-drainaffe  backed  up,  if  needed,  by  surface 
drainaere  makes  eood  crops,  under  otherwise 
good  managpment,  almost  a  dead  eevtainty.  We 
should  bear  in  mind,  that  S'^rfacp  drainaire  often 
involves  a  drainaare  of  fertUitv  off  the  onjl.  while 
on  the  other  hand,  the  water  carried  off  by  the 
under-drains  has  b^en  tilterpd  throno-h  thp  soil, 
and  Ipft  in  it  almost  evprv  bit  of  Plant  food  that 
was  dissolvpd  in  it.  whilp  thp  watpr  rnnnino-  off 
in  surface  drains  is  not  thus  strainpd  of  its 
manurial  elements,  but  takes  them  alone:  with 
it,  occasioning  considerable  Iocs.  This  is  not  all 
what  can  be  said  in  favor  of  tbp  undprtrround 
method.  The  latter  only  takes  off  water  that  is 
actually  in  excess,  and  gives  the  soil  a  chance  to 
absorb  all  the  water  it  mav  need,  before  any  of 
it  reaches  the  drains  A  further  advantao-e  of 
subsoil  drains  in  the  admission  of  air  to  the  lower 
strata  of  the  soil,  which  renders  thp  cround 
warmer,  and  aids  in  makinsr  inert  plant  food 
available  bv  chemical  action,  thus  resulting  not 
only  in  earlier  but  also  in  better  crops.  Surface 
drainasre  is  often  good;  but  subsoil  drainaee  is 
far.  far  better.  AH  this,  however,  applies  to 
soils  of  a  more  tenacious  character,  and  resting 
upon  more  or  less  impervious  subsoil.  It  has 
little  force  so  far  as  deep  sandy  soils  are  con- 
cerned.—G.  R. 

2,104.  Starting  Barberry  TTedereB.  Plants  can 
easily  be  grown  from  cuttings  of  the  mature 
wood  made  in  autumn,  and  treated  similar  to 
Currant  cuttings.  Layering  in  the  ordinary  way 
as  practiced  with  fJ rapes  or  Roses  is  another  sim- 
ple and  sure  method  of  propasration.  To  grow 
plants  from  seed,  wash  the  ripe  seed  from  the 
pulp,  mix  them  with  sand  and  bury  them  in  the 
ground  over  winter.  In  spring  sow  them  in  a 
half  shady  place.  The  younsr  plants,  when  first 
appearing  above  ground,  can  not  endure  much 
exposure  to  the  direct  sunlight.— G.  R. 

2,151.     Do  Ants  Kill    Trees'!     Ants  are   not 

known  to  do  any  direct  injnry  to  trees.  Their 
presence  on  and  around  the  tree  is  accounted 
for  by  the  the  fact  that  the  tree  is  affected  by 
insects  or  disease.  To  kill  the  ants,  try  a  boiler 
full  of  boiling  water  poured  into  the  antsMiill ; 
also  wash  the  body  of  tree  with  an  alkaline  so- 
lution, for  instance  soft  soap,  or  lye  water.  A 
pailful  of  hot  washing  suds  from  the  kitchen 
may  be  poured  down  the  body  of  the  ailing  tree 
with  the  expectation  that  it  will  do  good  in 
clearing  it  from  insect  eggs. 

2,150.  Prunus  Simoni.  Prof.  .1.  h.  Budd  of 
Iowa,  has  grown  Simon^^s  Plum  on  the  CoUepe 
grounds  for  a  number  of  years,  and  he  could 
give  definite  information  concerning  its  value. 


2,152.    Prunine  Pear  Trees.    This  may  be  done 

on  mild  days  during  winter,  or  in  early  spring. 
Usually  there  is  but  little  pruning  needed  with 
this  fruit;  but  all  branches  showing  blight,  etc., 
if  not  removed  m  proper  time  which  is  as  soon  as 
the  disease  shows  itself,  should  now  be  cut  off 
and  burned.— G.  R. 

2,127.     Eradicatinsr  Plantain  on  Lawn.     We 

accomplished  this  by  the  following  method. 
Father  gave  the  children  fifty  cents  for  the  first 
hundred  plants,  twenty-flve  cents  for  the  second 
hundred,  and  ten  cents  for  each  remaining 
hundred.  They  took  a  common  table  knife, 
and  cut  the  plants  as  far  as  they  could  below 
ground.  In  a  short  time  all  plants  had  disap- 
peared,~3/rs.  Eva  Cox  Hoover. 

2,058.  Bemedy  for  Curculio.  I  advise  the  in- 
quirer to  take  a  lump  of  fresh  (unslacked)  lime, 
and  use  water  enough  to  slake  it  to  a  fine  pow- 
der, adding  at  the  same  time  some  carbolic  acid. 
The  acid  might  also  be  added  to  the  water  with 
which  the  lime  is  slacked.  Adding  the  acid 
should  not  be  delayed  until  after  the  lime  is 
slacked,  as  it  would  not  so  easily  permeate  the 
entire  mass.  Then  fasten  a  tin  can  on  a  pole, 
and  shake  the  dust  on  and  through  the  Plum 
tree.  If  applied  early  in  the  day  while  foliage 
and  young  fruit  is  wet  with  dew,  and  during  a 
liffbt  breeze,  it  is  easily  done,  and  effective. 
With  the  curculio  disposed  of,  the  tree  will 
probably  over  bear,  and  may  need  thinning,  if 
fruit  is  wanted  the  year  following.  Of  course  it 
is  best  to  apply  the  lime  and  carbolic  acid  several 
times,  especially  if  washed  off  by  rain.  Spraying 
with  eau  celeste  may  also  prevent  rot,  at  least  it 
is  worth  a  trial.—  Uhcr, 

2,149.  Growine  Prizetaker  Onions.  This 
variety  is  somewhat  late.  If  sown  in  open 
ground  in  Apiil,  or  by  first  of  May,  it  will  be 
pretty  well  along  in  September  before  the  bulbs 
are  fully  matured.  The  right  method  to  grow 
this  variety  is  by  the  transplanting  process, 
which  makes  success  a  dead  sure  thing,  and  re- 
quires no  more  labor  and  expense  than  the  old 
way  of  sowing  into  the  open  ground  directly. 
The  plants  are  started  in  frames  six  weeks  or  so 
before  the  time  that  they  could  be  sown  outdoors. 
The  seed  can  not  be  bought  of  foreiarn  dealers. 
The  variety  was  introduced  by  Wm.  H.  Maule  of 
Philadelphia.  What  other  dealers,  if  any.  will 
catalogue  it  this  season  we  do  not  know.— G.  R. 

2,1 48.  Bnok  on  Flowers.  The  best  work  for 
your  purpose,  undoubtedly,  is  Henderson^s 
"  Gardening  for  Pleasure."  Price  $2.00.  If  you 
desire  something  special  on  Roses,  read  "  Par- 
sons on  the  Rose."  Fine  Pansy  seed  can  be 
had  of  any  reliable  seedsman ;  most  of  the 
Pansy  seed  sold  here  comes  from  Europe,  but 
good  seed  is  also  grown  here. 

2,154.  Prnpa""tion  of  HTdrnncF^a  ^aT»<c"1«ta. 
The  various  Hydrantreas  are  propaeroted  by 
suckers,  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the  green  and 
half-rippnpd  wood.  According  to  A.  S.  Fuller, 
the  Hyrfranffpa  Paniculata,  and  some  others  of 
the  hard-^oodt'd  class,  trrcpn  enttinsrs  are  most 
certain,  if  taken  from  plants  forced  under  glass. 

2.1^5.  Rooting  ftratiA  Vlnft  HrnrchpR.  This 
should  be  done  in  early  spring.  Ditr  a  shallow 
trench  into  which  the  branch  or  stem  is  to  be 
laid.  Cover  lierhtly  to  kepn  in  plnee.  When  the 
buds  start  into  growth,  fill  the  soil  back  into  the 
trpnch.  With  such  treatment,  each  shoot  will  be 
likely  to  produce  a  plant. 

2,146.  lime  as  Inject  Killer.  Pure  fresh  lime 
water  may  be  very  good  remedy  for  maggots 
that  infest  Radishes,  Cabbages  and  the  like,  but 
what  good  it  could  do  if  sprayed  upon  trees 
when  in  bloom  T  fail  to  see.  The  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture, used  as  a  preventive  of  fungus  diseases, 
contains  lime,  but  the  function  of  the  latter  is 
not  to  destroy  germs  or  insects,  but  to  make  the 
sulphate  of  copper  more  adhesive  and  more 
effective.  The  sovereign  spraying  remedy  now 
used  for  the  tree  pests  that  live  on  the  foliage 
and  fruit,  is  Paris  green,  or  in  some  emergencies 
London  purple,  and  certainly  we  have  nothing 
to  gain,  but  a  good  deal  to  lose,  if  we  omit  the 
Paris  green  spray,  and  in  the  mean  time  only  ex- 
periment with  lime  water. 

2,140.  Celery  Failing  to  Bleach.  We  should 
not  be  mislead  by  the  term  "bleaching."  Our 
object  in  banking  Celery  is  not  bleaching,  strictly 
speaking,!,  e.  not  to  make  the  old  green  stalks 
assume  a  white  color,  but  to  prevent  the  new 
growth  from  turning  green  under  the  influence 
of  light.  Consequently  this  "  bleaching  "  presup- 
poses new  growth,  and  without  new  growth,  the 
plant  will  remain  green.  This  accounts  for  the 
much  shorter  time  required  for  bleaching  in  the 
early  season,  than  in  the  late  fall.  We  have 
taken  up  well-blanched  Celery  ten  days  after 
banking  in  September,  while  three  weeks  are 
often  wholly  insufficient  to  blanch  Celery  nicely 
after  October.  Your  plants  were  probably  of 
some  large  coarse-growing  variety,  and  during 
the  three  weeks  intervening  betweening  bank- 
ing and  taking  up,  made  but  little  growth. 
Whether  this  was  due  to  an  unpropitious  season, 
or  to  insufficient  manuring,  we  are  of  course  un- 
able tell  from  the  data  given  by  the  inquirer. 
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2.141.  Keeping  Celery  after  it  is  Trimmed.  A 
good  way  of  keeping  Celery  brittle,  crisp,  and 
fresh  for  months  is  by  packing  it  in  moist  Sphag- 
num (Mossl.  The  roots  are  cut  off,  and  the, 
plants  trimmed  and  washed,  ready  for  use. 
Then  take  a  box,  about  12  or  14  inches  high;  place 
it  on  its  side,  and  spread  a  layer  of  Moss  in  it, 
and  upon  this  a  layer  of  Celery,  and  so  forth, 
alternately  moss  and  plants.  When  the  box  is 
full,  return  it  to  its  proper  position,  so  that  the 
plants  with  tops  exposed  stand  upright  as  they 
grew.  Keep  the  moss  moist  by  means  of  an 
occasional  sprinkling.  This  method  admits  of 
close  storage,  and  insures  reasonably  long  keep- 
ing.-G.  R. 

2,139.  Cauliflowers  Uneven.  No  Caulitlower 
grower's  spared  the  experience  complained  of 
by  inquirer.  Some  of  the  heads  are  nice  and 
marketable,  while  others  are  worthless.  On 
very  rich  soil  with  good  ci'.lture  and  a  good 
season,  almost  any  plant  of  the  best  strains, 
such  as  Snowball  and  other  careful  selections  of 
the  Early  Erfurt,  will  form  a  good  head.  If 
any  one  of  these  favorable  conditions  is  absent, 
a  large  proportion  may  turn  out  poor.— G.  R. 

2,i:i8.  Valne  of  Ashes.  No  estimate  of  the 
comparative  \'alues  of  ashes  from  the  acid  works 
and  of  Canada  ashes  without  analyses  upon 
which  to  base  calculations.  Canada  ashes  vary 
greatly  in  composition  A  good  quality  would 
analyze  about  five  per  cent  of  potash,  and  two 
per  cent  of  phosphoric  acid  and  be  worth  $10  00 
per  ton.  The  ashes  from  the  acid  works  are 
probably  of  uncertain  quality,  but  it  does  not 
take  a  high  percentage  of  plant  food  to  make  a 
bushel  worth  four  cents. 

2.142.  Transplanting    Laree     Forest    Trees, 

Maples  and  similar  trees,  when  taken  up  from 
the  forest,  should  be  carefully  dug  in  order  to 
preserve  as  much  root  as  possible,  and  while  out 
of  the  ground,  should  not  be  left  lying  about 
with  roots  e.xposed.  A  western  expert  gives  the 
following  directions  for  transplanting  large 
forest  trees  for  ornamental  purposes-:  .\11  above 
one  inch  in  diameter,  to  insure  success,  should 
be  cut  back  to  six,  eight,  ten  or  twelve  feet,  as 
taste  may  dictate.  1  prefer  six  and  eight  teet. 
Prune  off  every  limb,  leaving  the  tree  when 
planted,  a  mere  bare  stem  or  stake.  Where  cut 
off  at  top,  and  where  limbs  are  cut  away,  they 
should  be  painted  over  with  thick  common  imint, 
or,  better,  a  thick  solution  of  gum  shellac  and 
alcohol.  The  first  duty  a  transplanted  tree  has 
to  perform  is  to  get  hold  of,  and  identity  itself 
again  with  the  soil.  Everything  retarding  this 
work  should  be  avoided.  Where  limbs  are  left 
leaves  put  out  soon,  and  the  growth  work  goes 
on  in  that  direction,  thus  retarding  work  under 
ground. 

2,1138.  Scallion  Onions  from  Sets.  The  fault 
sometimes  is  in  the  strain  of  seed  used  for  the 
sets,  but  still  oftener,  I  think,  in  the  preparation 
or  composition  of  the  soil.  For  Onions  we  want 
a  mellow  layer  of  soil,  a  tew  inches  in  depth, 
resting  upon  a  rather  solid  stratum.  Soil  prop- 
erly prepared  for  winter  Wheat,  would  be  in 
best  mechanical  condition  for  Onions.  To  insure 
this,  we  prefer  to  plow  in  autum,  and  only  use 
the  harrow  in  spring.  Where  the  soil  is  over 
abundantly  supplied  with  humus,  and  deep, 
loose  and  moist,  we  may  expect  more  or  less 
Ecallions.  The  belief  that  breaking  down  the 
tops  in  the  fall  will  help  the  bulbs  to  mature,  is 
quite  general  among  growers.  I  am  not  so  fully 
convinced  that  this  treatment  is  of  much  prac- 
tical account,  although  I  sometimes  indulge  in 
the  practice  myself.  Many  of  the  thick-necked 
bulbs,  if  pulled  in  time,  and  given  a  good  long 
dry  spell  to  cure,  will  become  respectable  Onions 
in  the  end— G.  R. 

2,080,  Strawberries  for  Hill  Cnltnre.  Plants 
that  make  a  bushy  growth  are  best  adapted  to 
hill  culture.  The  Jessie,  Haverland,  Parker 
Earle,  Bidwell  and  Wilson,  are  therefore  the  best 
for  hill  culture.— L.  J.  Farmef. 

2,lffi.  Alfalfa  for  Pasture.  Alfalfa  is  a  good 
cow  pasture;  none  better.  All  you  need  to  do  is 
to  keep  it  well  pastured  down,  then  there  is  no 
danger  of  bloating.  Any  soil  that  will  grow 
good  wheat  or  Corn  will  grow  Alfalfa.  Tramp- 
ing will  eventually  kill  It.  StiU  it  will  take  sev- 
eral years  to  kill  it  out  when  once  started.— W. 
L.  Hawlev,  Larimer  Co.,  Col. 

2,1.08.  Keeping  Horse  Mannre  for  TermentiDg. 
Where  but  one,  or  at  most  two  horses  arc  kept, 
fresh  manure  is  never  in  sulBcient  supply  for 
making  a  hot-bed  of  fair  size.  To  save  it  in  con- 
dition for  hot-bed  making  along  as  made  during 
the  winter,  without  either  having  it  burn  out  by 
fermentation  or  freeze  solid,  and  perhaps  be  un- 
available when  wanted,  or  becoming  water 
soaked  and  deprived  of  its  strength,  is  a  serious 
problem.  We  know  no  means  by  which  all  this 
can  be  done,  sav6  keeping  the  stuff  under 
shelter  spread  out  thinly  and  loosely  enough  so 
it  will  not  come  to  a  heat.  Usually  we  prefer  to 
make  arrangements  with  a  neighbor  or  two  for 
few  loads  of  the  fresh  horse  manure  at  the  time 
of  hot-bed  making.  A  lot  of  leaves  are  gathered 
up  and  stored  in  poultry  house  and  barn,  to  be 
used  as  bedding  when  the  hot-bed  season  ap- 
proaches. This  materiel,  thoroughly  mixed  with 
horse  manure,  tempei-s  It  and  produces  a  moder- 
ate and  lasting  heat— G.  R. 


2,143.  Summer  Pruning  of  the  Grape.  Slow 
growing  vines,  such  as  the  Delaware,  should  not 
be  cut  back.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  rub  off  some 
of  the  buds  when  just  starting  Ilampant 
growers,  such  as  Concord,  and  most  others  of 
the  Labrusca  species,  may  ha\'e  the  ends  of  the 
runners  pinched  off,  when  several  feet  long.— K. 

2,162.  Grapes  Among  Dwarf  Fears.  Dwarf 
Pears  need  only  a  comparatively  small  space, 
say  12  feet  square  each  tree.  If  your  trees  are 
set  40  feet  apart  each  way,  they  will  certainly 
not  occupy  the  occupy  the  whole  area,  and  it 
would  be  simply  a  waste  of  ground  to  leave  them 
thus,  without  planting  anything  between  them. 
Grapes  will  be  all  right,  and  if  planted  as  the  in- 
quirer proposes,  namely,  in  rows  with  the  trees, 
and  three  rows  between  each  two  trees,  so  that 
the  vines  and  trees  will  be  ten  feet  apart  each 
way,  both  kinds  of  fruit,  with  good  manuring 
and  clean  cultivation  should  do  well.  As  to 
"best"  varieties,  we  would  plant  mostly  Con- 
cord, ;some  Worden  and  some  Niagara,  unless 
other  varieties  have  proved  to  succeed  as  well, 
and  find  a  better  mrrket.  In  an  experimental 
wa.v,  a  few  vines  of  other  varieties,  such  as 
Moyer,  Colerain,  Green  Mountain,  or  the  older 
Brighton,  Delaware,  Moore's  Early  and  Catawba 
may  be  set  out.— G.  H. 

2,145.  Plants  for  Shade.  The  following  list  of 
hardy  plauts  thrive  in  shady  or  partial  shady 
places:  Woodruff  iAspcruta  odorata),  Coinus 
Canadensis,  Lady  SlipperOrchids  [Cypripedivms), 
ChristmasHose  iHcUchorc), Liverwort  (Hepatica), 
Forget-me-not,  Plantain  Lilies  (FuHfcias),  Shoot- 
ing Star  (Dtnlecathcon)^  all  Ferns  and  Brakes, 
Spiked  Helonias,  Showy  Orchis,  Bloodroot  (Soh- 
gitinaria}.  Wake  Kobin  {T)-iUium)  Wild  Violet, 
Flowering  Raspberry,  Vinca,  Shrubby  Hyperi- 
cum, Box  Tree. 

2,125.  Tuberoses  Not  Flowering-  The  bulbs 
may  not  have  been  old  enough  to  bloom.  If 
kept  during  the  winter  where  the  temperature 
fall  below  40°,  the  flower  scape  becomes  chilled, 
consequently  the  bulb  is  worthless.— E.  L.  P. 

2.133.  Oleander  Not  Flowering  Give  a  com- 
plete rest  during  some  portion  of  the  year.  This 
is  best  attained  by  keeping  in  a  frost-proof  cellar 
at  least  three  months  in  winter.  Afterwards 
repot  in  good  soil  and  water  well.- E.  L.  P. 

2,131,  Trees  Barked  by  Cattle.  When  a  tree 
has  been  injured  trim  the  ragged  edges  of  the 
bark  nicely  and  bandage  on  a  thick  plaster  of 
clay,  which  has  been  worked  nice  and  soft,  and 
mix  with  an  equal  part  of  fresh  cow  manure.  If 
the  bark  has  been  removed  all  around  the  tree, 
it  will  certainly  give  the  tree  a  set  back. 

2,1.30.  House  Walks.  Good  walks  can  be  made 
with  coal  tar  and  gravel,  or  still  better,  the  lower 
part  coal  ashes  and  tar,  and  on  this  a  coating  of 
granite  sittings.  The  way  to  build  it  Is  to  bring 
the  walk  to  within  three  inchesof  the  intended 
surface  with  brickbats  or  similar  material,  giving 
the  necessary  incline,  and  putting  any  drains  at 
the  proper  level,  the  walk  being  made  precisely 
as  if  it  were  intended  to  finish  with  a  coat  of  fine 
gravel.  The  ashes  should  be  sifted  through  a 
three-quarter  inch  screen,  so  as  to  rid  them  of 
the  coarser  material.  They  should  be  dry,  and 
being  placed  on  a  hard  bottom  be  made  into  a 
mortar-like  mass  by  pouring  boiling  coal  tar  into 
a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  mixing  thoroughly. 
The  walk  having  a  somewhat  smooth,  level  sur- 
face, spread  on  the  tar  evenly,  and  beat  down 
(irmly  after  having  sprinkled  it  with  half-inch 
granite  chips.  When  sufficiently  firm,  roll  so  as 
to  form  a  close  mass  and  even  surface.  When 
dry,  which  will  depend  on  the  weather  as  its  at- 
taining sufficient  firmness  to  admit  of  trathc 
over  it,  you  will  have  a  first-rate  walk  that  will 
last  a  lifetime.  Granite  sittings  make  a  capital 
walk,  having  them  dry  and  made  into  a  mortar- 
like mass  with  boiling  coal  tar.— J.  B.  Ganson, 
Norfolk  Co.,  Va. 

2.134.  Boses  in  Pots.  For  the  best  results  they 
should  be  repotted  every  year.  They  need  not 
be  put  in  larger  pots  but  should  te  given  new 
soil  so  that  they  will  have  fresh  food  in  abun- 
dance, this  being  the  essential  feature  for  pro- 
ducing fine  flowers  the  next  season.  The  time 
for  potting  Koses  is  soon  after  their  season  of 
heavy  bloom,  using  a  compost  of  two-thirds  of 
good  turfy  loam  and  a  third  of  well  decayed 
manure.  Tea  Roses  having  the  addition  of  a 
little  leaf  soil  and  sand.  By  repotting  them  then 
the  new  roots  take  kindly  to  the  soil,  which 
enables  the  plants  to  make  good  growths.  After 
potting  they  should  be  plunged  in  an  open  situa- 
tion, and  a  thick  coating  of  manure  placed 
around  and  over  the  surface  of  the  pots,  so  that 
the  roots  are  kept  cool,  and  the  rains  wash  in 
the  properties  of  the  manure.  Pot  Roses  re- 
quire careful  attention  with  respect  to  watering 
during  the  summer.  During  the  winter  the 
surface  of  the  soil  may  be  loosened  and  a  top 
dressing  of  rich  compost  given.  They  should  be 
pruned  once  after  the  heavy  crop  of  bloom. 
Use  a  solution  of  cow  manure  and  soot  when 
the  flower  bud  begin  to  show,  as  they  advance  a 
sprinkling  of  fertilizer  will  be  a  benefit.— J.  M. 
Macbin,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


2,132.  Planting  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Plant 
crowns  three  inches  deep  in  light,  rich  soil. 
Choose  a  shaded,  well-drained  position,  and  give 
a  winter  protection  of  leaves  or  manure.— E.L.P. 

2,127.  Plantains  on  Lawns.  Oil  of  %ntrol  has 
proved  very  efficient  in  destroying  this  unsightly 
weed.  Pour  some  vitrol  into  a  can  or  cup  then 
dip  the  sharp  point  of  an  iron  in  the  vitrol  and 
insert  it  in  the  crown  of  the  plant.  The  vitrol 
should  be  used  with  the  greatest  care  as  it  is 
very  poisonous  and  will  cause  a  sore  wherever 
it  touches  the  skin.  It  destroys  all  vegetation 
with  which  it  comes  in  contact.— J.  L.  P.,  Green 
Co.,  Tenn. 

2,13:1.  Oleander  Not  Flowering.  There  are 
numerous  causes  why  your  plants  may  not  have 
flowered.  Perhaps  the  wood  did  not  ripen 
thoroughly,  or  you  did  not  water  enough  when 
they  were  growing,  or  give  them  their  required 
rest.  The  Oleander  naturally  is  a  marsh  and  a 
dry-baked  mud  plant  alternatel3^  It  blooms  uni- 
formly at  the  points  of  the  shoots,  made  and 
ripened  the  previous  season.  These  facts  furnish 
the  basis  of  successful  culture.  Any  light  soil 
may  be  used  when  the  plant  is  young,  but  when 
established  the  soil  must  be  good  stiff  loam,  with 
a  fair  portion  of  decayed  cow-dung.  The  treat- 
ment is,  however,  the  most  important  part  in 
having  flowers.  A  plant  that  has  been  cut  down 
will  commence  to  growin  March;  encourage  it 
with  water  and  heat.  Thinoutthe  young  shoots, 
so  those  left  will  have  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
Go  stopping  of  young  shoots  intended  to  bl<  om 
next  season  must  be  thought  about.  Wherever 
grown,  harden  off  so  as  to  get  the  plants  out  of 
doors  by  the  beginning  of  August,  and  for  a  few 
days  keep  them  In  a  shady  place;  then  full  in 
the  sun;  watering  as  they  requiie  it.  By  the 
first  of  October  give  not  a  drop  more  water  than 
will  keep  the  leaves  from  flagging.  Take  means 
to  prevent  their  being  soaked  with  rains.  House 
before  frost;  a  cool  greenhouse  or  cellar  will  do. 
Keep  them  dryish  and  cool  all  the  winter;  and 
as  soon  as  the  heat  of  the  spring  increases,  or 
you  put  them  into  heat,  then  water  must  be 
grad  ually  given  ;  and  as  fresh  growth  commences 
the  flower-buds  at  the  points  will  show  them- 
selves. When  the  plauts  are  intended  to  bloom 
every  year,  there  must  be  a  number  of  young 
shoots  coming  on  to  replace  those  that  areflower- 
ing.— Mi-s.  M.  S.  R.  Newport  Co. ,  B.  I. 

2,126.  Camellias  not  Blooming.  In  all  proba- 
bility is  want  of  sufficient  air  whilst  making  and 
maturing  their  growth.  The  Camellia  is  a  hardy 
shrub,  and  must  not  be  coddled.  When  the 
plants  start  into  growth,  the  ventilators  should 
be  opened  on  every  fine  day,  closing  rather 
early  in  the  afternoon,  syringing  on  fine  days. 
By  the  end  of  June  they  will  have  made  their 
growth  and  wiU  begin  to  form  bloom  buds,  and 
from  this  time  all  through  the  summer  and  au- 
tumn, full  air  must  be  left  on  night  and  day, 
unless  the  weather  is  rough  and  inclement, 
when  the  front  ventilators  may  be  closed. 
Syringe  once  or  twice  a  da.v  according  to  the 
weather.  Sometimes  Camellias  are  allowed  to 
suffer  badly  from  drying  at  the  root  during 
summer,  a  reason  being  perhaps  that  the  foliage 
never  tells  of  the  suffering  by  shrinking. 

2,169.  Care  of  Epiphyllums.  If  the  plants 
have  not  been  repotted  for  several  years  the  soil 
must  be  exhausted  and  the  coming  season,  after 
blooming,  a  shift  should  take  place.  The  size  of 
the  new  pots  need  not  necessarily  be  increased 
over  those  they  have  been  occupying.  They 
will  do  better  if  the  size  of  the  pot  is  not 
changed.  Thorough  drainage  is  a  prime  neces- 
sity, and  a  liberal  layer  of  medium-sized  crocks 
should  be  placed  in  each  pot.  The  most  suitable 
compost  is  two  parts  each  of  fibrous  peat  and 
loam  and  one  part  each  of  leaf-mould,  thorough- 
ly decomposed  cow  dung,  and  sharp  sand.  In 
repotting,  reduce  the  ball  b.v  about  two  inches 
all  round,  and  make  the  soil  thoroughly  firm. 
When  the  shifting  is  completed,  place  where 
they  can  have  a  rather  light  position,  near  the 
glass,  and  a  temperature  of  about  70  degrees. — 
J.  M.  M1TCHEI.L,  C;iicn(/(i.  j;'. 

2084.  'Wood  Ashes  for  Clav  Boil.  The  ouickest 
and  consequently  most  satisfactory  results  from 
ashes  are  usually  obtained  on  soil  of  somewhat 
sandy  character.  Siill,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
use  them  freely  on  clayey  soils,  and  even  then 
would  prefer  the  unleached  wood  ashes,  especial- 
ly for  fine  crops.  If  the  soil  is  very  obstinate 
and  tenacious,  applications  of  coal  ashes  would 
improve  its  texture,  make  it  more  porous,  and 
warmer,  and  perhaps  render  applications  of 
wood  ashes  still  more  effective.  The  question 
also  hinges  largely  on  the  cost  of  the  ashes. 
Fresh  wood  ashes  are  worth  two  or  three  times 
as  much  as  leached  ashes  for  fertilizing  purposes 
but  if  I  had  to  pay  S 10  a  ton  for  Canada  ashes 
and  could  get  the  leached  ashes  for  the  hauling, 
or  merely  at  a  nominal  figure,  I  would  certainly 
prefer  leached  article.  Canadian  fruit  growers 
say  they  can  often  get  all  the  fresh  ashes  they 
want  by  collecting  it  in  their  neighborhood  at  10 
cents  a  bushel.  At  such  a  rate  (about  $4  per 
ton )  these  ashes  are  a  wonderfully  cheap  fertil- 
izer, and  should  be  used  largely,  both  on  sandy 
and  clayey  soils.— G. 
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2,081.  Baspberry  Tips  from  Old  or  Younp 
Bnshes,  The  reason  that  tips  taken  from  newly 
set  plantations  are  usually  considered  better,  is 
because  young  plantations  generally  receive 
better  culture,  manuring-,  etc.,  and  consequently 
are  more  vigorousanrt  produce  better  plants.  It 
a  plantation  of  Raspberries  is  free  from  disease, 
and  is  given  good  culture  and  liberal  manuring, 
although  it  may  be  several  years  old,  the  tips 


2,1H6.  Peach  and  Cherry  Seedlings.  We  should 
be  glad  to  see  move  of  the  disposition  among 
fruit  growers  to  experiment  with  tree  seedlings. 
It  is  true  the  chances  of  bringing  out  valuable 
new  varieties  are  not  exceedingly  good;  but 
when  man.v  trials  are  made  some  good  should  be 
evolved  from  them.  Try  to  get  pits  of  some  of 
the  best  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Cherries  and 
plant  them.     The  trees  are  easily  raised  and  will 


About  Some   Remarkable  English 
Fruit. 

The  representation  of  a  large  Apple  on 
this  page,  is  of  a  sample  shown  at  a  fruit 
fair  in  Guildhall,  London,  last  September, 
and  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  Horticul- 
ture of  that  city.  So  large  was  the  specimen 
that  we  could  not  spare  the  space  to  show 


taken  from  it  will  be  as  good  as  from  a  newly 
set  plantation.  We  think  a  comparison  can- 
not be  made  between  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries. Raspberries  produce  good  crops  on  the 
same  soil  tor  years.  Strawberries  produce  their 
best  crops  the  first  year  of  bearing.  They  may 
bear  several  crops  year  after  year,  yet  each  suc- 
ceeding crop  is  generally  inferior  in  appearance 
and  quality.  If  the  fruit  is  inferior,  why  not 
the  plants?  We  will  admit  that  plants  taken 
from  a  cultivated  old  bed,  kept  free  from  weeds, 
etc.,  are  superior  to  the  choked  little  things  we 
find  in  the  plantations  grown  up  to  weeds  and 
grasses.— L.  J.  Farmer. 

3,1.59.  Tomatoes  Crossing.  Different  varieties 
of  Tomatoes  planted  side  by  side  are  liable  to 
"  mix."  Self-fertilization,  however,  seems  to  be 
the  rule,  and  crossing  the  exceptioo.  At  least, 
we  have  for  years  planted  a  great  number  of 
varieties  side  by  side,  and  annually  selected  seed 
and  planted  seed  from  many  of  these  test  lots, 
without  ever  striking  one  that  we  could  have 
recognized  as  a  cross  between  varieties  with  pro- 
nouncedly different  characteristics.  Among  our 
Peppers  such'chance  crosses  have  appeared  quite 
frequently,  never  among  Egg  Plants,  Tomatoes 
or  other  members  of  the  Nightshade  family.— O. 

3,1.=I5.  Best  Apples  for  Maine.  The  selection 
of  varieties  depends  on  your  market  facilities. 
If  you  have  local  sale  for  earliest  Apples,  Yellow 
Transparent  will  be  the  first  variety  to  select. 
Closely  following  this  comes  the  Red  Astrachan, 
which  is  quite  salable  in  many  markets.     Later 

name  Oldenb h  ""d  'l-T'on-foin      Ml  »ho=o 

varieties  are 


come  into  bearing  in  a  few  years.  If  no  good  i 
they  may  be  destroyed.  Of  course,  such  seedlings 
may  be  planted  very  close,  say  in  rows  eight  feet 
apart,  and  only  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
When  the  worthless  kinds  are  taken  out  there 
will  be  room  enough  for  the  good  ones.  The 
chances  to  strike  something  valuable  are  better 
with  Peaches  than  with  Cherries.  If  the  seeds 
are  taken  from  trees  of  different  good  kinds 
standing  close  together,  the  chances  with  getting 
crosses  with  really  novel  features  are  igreatly 
increased.— G.  R. 

2,165.  Bean  Weevil.  If  the  Beans  are  badly 
infected  they  are  hardly  worth  saving  for  seed. 
Cook  them  for  the  chickens  or  feed  them  to 
sheep.  If  only  a  part  of  the  Beans  are  weevil 
eaten,  the  weevils  may  be  destroyed  by  exposing 
the  Beans  to  the  fumes  of  bisulphide'of  carbon 
in  a  closed  box.  If  your  druggist  cannot  or  will 
not  furnish  .vou  a  small  quantity  of  this  drug 
for  a  few  perinies,  get  some  fresh  insect  powder 
and  mix  it  with  the  Beans,  preferably  in  a  tight 
box  or  bag.  Exposure  to  heat,  say  150°  Fahr., 
for  several  days,  will  also  kill  the  weevils.— G.  R. 

2,073.  Bemoving  Blossoms  from  Newly  Set 
Strawberries.  The  reason  that  plants  are  injured 
by  bearing  fruit  is  obvious.  We  are  trying  to 
secure  a  stand  of  vines  the  first  year,  and  if  the 
strength  of  the  plant  goes  to  the  forming  fruit, 
less  plant  growth  will  be  secured.  In  testing 
new  varieties  we  often  let  a  few  plants  bear  one 
berry  each,  just  to  see  how  the  fruit  looks.  This 
Hn^e  nnt  iniiire  the  growth  very  much.  Some 
ably  so  the  Haverland  and  Parker 


more  than  sections  of  it,  these  being,  how- 
ever, of  natural  size,  and  placed  at  proper 
distance  for  giving  the  exact  height  of  the 
specimen.  So  apply  your  foot  rules,  Ameri- 
can fruit  men,  and  .see  if  you  can  match  it 
for  size  on  your  own  fruit  farms. 

It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  this  re- 
markable specimen  was  raised  in  an 
orchard  house,  thus  having  the  benefit  ',ot 
all  the  nice  attention  that  could  be  brought 
to  bear  for  inducing  large  development. 
The  variety  is  known  as  Peasgood's  Non- 
such. Its  weight,  we  understand,  was 
30  ounces;  the  variety  being  by  no  means 
one  of  dense,  hence  heavy  flesh.  What  did 
the  owner  of  the  big  Apple  do  but  express 
his  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  England,  by 
making  a  present  of  it  to  that  estimable 
personage.  This  was  done  along  with  the 
cream  fruit  of  the  entire  show,  which 
together  made  an  extremely  handsome  gift. 
It  was  offered  in  the  name  of  the  Fruiterer's 
Company,  of  London,  and  as  showing  the 
appreciation  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  show,  of  the  patronage  graciously  be- 
stowed on  it  by  her  Majesty. 

Along  with  the  gift  was  sent  a  beautful 


MONSTROUS  APPLE:  The  parts  our  space  allows  of  »how>iing  are  in  the  exact  naturnl  size. 


will  leave  it  to  our  readers  in  Maine  to  name  the 
varieties  of  winter  Apples  best  suited  for  market 
In  that  state.— G.  R. 

3,161.  Bast  on  Erie  Blackberry.  This  disease 
Is  liable  to  spread  if  not  checked  in  time.  The 
only  remedy  known  to  cultivators  now  is  to 
promptly  dig  out  the  affected  canes,  andspeedily 
burn  them.— G.  R. 


Earle,  will  send  out  new  fruiting  stalks  after  all 
the  first  ones  that  appear  have  been  cut  off.  One 
of  my  friends  writes  that  the  Parker  Earle  bore 
five  crops  of  fruit  with  him  last  summer.  Such 
varieties  should  have  the  first  crop  of  blossoms 
removed,  and  afterwards,  if  they  show  any  in- 
clination to  bear  fruit,  let  them  do  so.  They 
have  generally  enough  vigor  to  make  enough 
plants  to  fill  the  space  and  produce  a  fair  crop  of 
fruit. -L.  J.  Farmer. 


copy,  bound  in  Morocco,  of  Mr.  J.  Wright's 
gold  medal  prize  essay  on  "  Profitable  Fruit 
Culture  "  for  cottagers  and  small  holders  of 
land.  That  the  exalted,  but  matter-of-fact 
recipient  of  the  beautiful  present  was  de- 
lighted with  the  attention  thus  received, 
cannot  at  all  be  doubted. 
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February. 

Oh!  churlish  month!  whose  wild  vagaries 

Fret  and  perplex  each  passing  day, 
Tin  bleak  December's  harshness  varies 

With  the  soft  wooing  of  the  May. 
Thy  morns  may  come  with  radiant  promise— 

Thy  skies  be  bright  with  golden  glow, 
But  ere  the  day  be  gone  half  from  us. 

The  world  is  drowned  in  drifts  of  snow. 
And  yet  we  hall  thy  rude  oncoming. 

Because  thou  closest  winter's  state- 
Glad  that  thy  days  (in  honest  summing) 

Can  only  number  twenty-eight! 

—Margaret  J,  Preston. 


Groups  of  Thorns  are  unequalled   for  fine 
effect  on  the  lawn. 


LccKY  Missouri.  Secretary  Goodman,  of 
Missouri,  reports  20,000  farms  devoted  to  fruit; 
100,000  people  engaged  in  fruit  culture;  $10,000,000 
as  the  value  of  the  fruit  crop  of  his  state  for  1890 


Another  Weapon.  A  solution  of  kainit,  or 
muriate  of  potash,  at  the  rate  of  one  ounce  to 
the  pint  of  water,  has  been  found  to  be  sure 
death  to  many  insects,  such  as  green-  fly.  Cab- 
bage maggot,  etc.,  by  contact.  This  simple  and 
safe  remedy  is  worthy  of  extended  trial. 


The  Ivy  is  Hardy.  A  wrong  impression  pre- 
vails as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  English  or  Ever- 
green Ivy.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Niagara  Falls,  if  it  be  but  protected /rom  the  sun 
in  winter.  Those  other  evergreens,  Mahonia 
and  Bo.\,  require  about  the  same  treatment. 


Fan  Ventilators  An  esteemed  subscriber  in 
Ohio  wonders  why  a  rotary  power  fan  for  chang- 
ing the  air  in  a  hot-house  would  not  be  a  good 
thing.  To  get  up  a  movement  of  air  through  a 
glass  house,  is  the  least  of  a  fiorist's  troubles;  we 
fear  the  craft  would  be  slow  to  adopt  the  idea. 

The  Knapsack  Sprayer.  This,  though 
greatly  demanded  and  needed,  could  heretofore 
not  be  had  except  at  excessive  cost,  is  now  put 
on  the  market  by  nearly  a  half-dozen  manu- 
facturers and  firms  at  a  moderate  price.  We 
predict  a  great  sale  for  them,  for  there  is  really 
no  cheaper  and  more  convenient  way  to  apply  in- 
secticides and  fungicides  than  in  spray  form. 
For  spraying  vineyards.  Potatoes,  etc.,  the 
Knapsack  Pump  is  the  handiest  tool  yet  found. 


"  English  "  Sparrows.  Sometime  ago  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  recommended  a 
means  of  getting  rid  of  these  birds,  by  poisoning 
with  Wheat  soaked  in  arseniate  of  soda  solution 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  the  drug  to  a 
pint  of  water.  The  wheat  is  to  be  soaked  for 
24  hours  then  dried  and  scattered.  Is  there  after 
all  much  occasion  for  the  hue  and  cry  heard 
against,  these  birds  and  the  resort  to  such  un- 
seemly warfare?  We  ask  the  question  in  the  Ugiit 
of  nearly  a  three-year  residence  at  "  Wood- 
banks  "La  Salle,  near  Niagara  Falls,  and  in 
which  time  we  have  never  found  the  sparrows 
in  the  slightest  degree  obnoxious.  A  residence 
in  Buffalo  previously,  where  the  sparrows  pass 
as  being  very  abundant,  never  revealed  to  us 
the  slightest  injury  done  by  them  in  our  town 
garden.  Neither  can  we,  so  far  as  our  observa- 
tion goes,  take  stock  in  the  prevalent  notion 
that  they  drive  away  other  birds— the  fringe 
of  natural  wood  along  one  side  of  our  grounds 
and  the  neighboring  windbreaks,orchards  etc  are 
thronged  with  feathery  songsters  but  nowhere 
is  the  sparrow  met  in  large  or  threatening  num- 
bers. It  might  be  supposed  that  our  northern 
winters  had  the  effect  of  keeping  their  numbers 
\  down  but  this  view  will  hardly  pass,  for  it  hap- 
pens that  in  the  villages  and  towns  named  as 
well  as  in  Buffalo  and  other  places,  along  the 
Niagara  river,  (which  never  freezes)  the  temper- 
ature rarely  reaches  ten  degrees  below  the  zero 


point.  Until  we  find  other  reasons  for  proceed- 
ing against  the  "  English  "  sparrow  than  any 
now  known  by  us  we  must  be  ranked  among 
their  friends.  No  poisoning  of  the  busy  little 
cliirpers  shall  be  attempted  on  our  premises 


Various  Horticultural  Matters  by 
Wm.  Falconer. 

New  Gladioli.  During  the  past  sum- 
mer I  saw  a  lot  o£  the  California  new  strain 
— named  varieties— grown  by  a  neighbor  of 
mine,  a  specialist  in  tins  line,  ancJ  Mr.  W. 
E.  Endicott's  remarkes  are  about  as  applic- 
able to  them  as  they  were  to  tho.5e  at  Boston. 
The  Nanceanus  Gladioli  are  good,  but 
.iudging  from  several  varities  of  them  that 
I  have  seen  in  this  country,  they  are  con- 
siderably behind  Hallock's,  varieties  of  a 
similar  strain.  Hallocks'  have  not  yet  been 
put  upon  the  market,  but  as  they  grow  them 
in  their  nursery  in  summer  in  thousands, 
they  are  open  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  look 
at  them.  In  the  way  of  large  flosvers  they 
surpass  everything  else  from  any  quarter, 
that  I  have  seen;  and  among  them  are  some 
splendid,  vivid  colors. 

Setting  Evergreens  in  Autu.mn.  My 
experience  is  this  :  Early  autumn,  say  from 
September  till  the  first  of  November  is  the 
time  to  transplant  evergreens,  and  I  prac- 
tice what  I  preach.  Many  of  the  finest 
specimens  and  most  costly  evergreens  on 
this  estate  I  transplanted  in  the  fall.  I  am 
now,  October,  transplanting  some  very 
precious  evergreens,  aud  have  no  solicitude 
at  all  about  their  welfare.  The  early  part  of 
last  winter  was  very  mild,  but  later  on  the 
cold  weather  set  in  suddenly  and  severely, 
almost  killing  White  Birches  and  injuring 
a  good  many  other  trees  and  vines.  In  mid- 
winter, however,  I  laid  out  and  planted  a 
new  garden  of  evergreens,  planting  therein 
Japanese  Hemlocks  nine  feet  high  by  nine 
feet  through  ;  ten-year  old  broad-leaved 
American  Hemlocks,  rare  Retinosporas, 
English  and  .lapanese  green  and  variegated 
Yews,  Podocarpus,  and  the  choicest  varie- 
gated Arbor- Vitaes,  and  without  a  failure. 
True, the  most  summers  following  have  been 
greatly  in  their  favor.  In  fall  or  early 
winter  planting  I  am  very  particular  about 
a  few  points:  Never  to  let  the  roots  get  dry 
and  never  to  plant  in  windy  frosty  weather, 
in  planting  to  have  wide  holes,  spread  out 
the  roots  well  and  work  in  fine  soil  among 
them,  and  pack  the  soil  very  firm  when 
filling  in  the  dirt ;  to  stake  the  plants 
securely  if  need  be,  also  in  very  late  plant- 
ings to  mulch  about  them  with  leaves  or 
litter  to  keep  them  from  being  heaved  out 
of  the  earth  by  frost,  and  to  secure  them 
from  cold  wintry  winds  by  a  screen  of  brush, 
boards  or  the  like  it  the  place  is  not  already, 
well  sheltered. 

The  Sea  Holly  (Erytifiium  inaritiinu><) 
is  a  perennial  and  often  barely  hardy,  but  its 
flowers  if  cut  early  keep  well  as  "  everlast- 
ings," as  in  tact  do  those  of  most  of  the 
Eryngiums.  In  this  line,  however,  we 
have  nothing  better  than  K.  Leavenworthii, 
an  annual  speeies  with  warm  purple  flower 
heads;  a  few  years  ago  it  had  quite  a  boom, 
but  lately  we  hear  less  about  it. 

Sweet  Herbs  in  the  Garden.  An  aul' 
Scotch  wifie  frae  doon  east  cam'  here  tae 
see  us  aboot  a'  month  ago,  an'  our  wee 
Isissie  by  way  o'  givin'  the  wifle  a  treat, 


went  oot  into  the  garden  an'  plucked  for 
her  a  bunch  o'  floors.  Weel  the  wee  thing 
leent  foo  tae  reach  a  Heelan'  heart;  she 
passed  by  a'  the  big  an'  showy  blossoms 
and  settled  on  the  fragant  herbs  she'd  heard 
her  mither  tell  aboot.  She  plucked  the 
Broad-leaved  Thyme  and  Lemon  Thyme, 
the  Savory  and  the  Marjoram,  the  Balm  an' 
Mint,  the  Chamomile  an'  Southernwood, 
and  the  Lavender  and  Basil,  and  by  way  o' 
variety  added  a  sprig  of  Heather  frae  the 
Braes  o'  Moray,  a  bit  o'  Ivy  frae  Bobby 
Bnrns's  cottage,  a  switch  o'  Breem  for  aul' 
acquaintance  sake,  an'  a  twig  o'  Whins  tae 
tickle  her  nose  wi'.  It  touched  the  puir  aul' 
body  so— she  grat. 

By  all  meaus  let  us  have  the  gayest  and 
the  choicest  flowers  obtainable  but  never 
forget  to  give  a  home  to  the  dear  old- 
fashioned  flowers  and  fragrant  herbs  our 
grannies  loved  and  grew. 


Notes  from  the  Popular   Gardening 
GrouncJs  at  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

The  Raspberry  Patch.  In  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  trial  patch  we  meet  with  the  same  obstacles 
that  were  encountered  in  regard  to  Strawberries, 
among  them  especially  the  bad  condition  in 
whicb  some  of  the  trial  plants  are  received. 
Plants  as  sent  out  by  different  growers,  and 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  by  no 
means  uniform,  either  in  size,  or  state  of  pre- 
servation. Some  are  large  and  fine,  and  they 
grow  as  soon  as  set  out  and  do  well,  others  are 
small,  and  dried  out,  and  either  die  outright,  or 
if  they  manage  to  live  make  very  little  growth, 
and  never  wholly  recover  from  the  check  re- 
ceived. Consequently  it  is  not  an  easy  matter 
to  give  to  each  sort  its  ,iust  due  and  proper 
standing  or  a  comparison  of  the  results. 
Another  difficulty  we  meet  is  the  tender  charac- 
ter of  many  of  the  varieties.  We  have  not  seen 
fit  to  resort  to  the  method  of  laying  down  and 
covering  with  soil  for  winter  protection.  Con- 
sequently we  have  lost  some  varieties  wholly, 
and  had  others  seriously  injured  during  the 
past  two  winters,  so  the  patch  cannot  by  any 
means  be  called  a  striking  success  so  far  as 
uniformity  and  beauty  are  concerned.  Were  we 
to  plant  for  practical  utility,  and  for  profit  only 
we  would  follow  the  example  of  one  of  our  neigh- 
bors, who  grows  Cuthbert  and  Marlboro,  tear  up 
our  trial  patch,  and  plant  one  or  two  hardy 
sorts.  We  have  no  use  for  others  on  our  soil 
and  climate. 

Personally  we  are  somewhat  partial  to  the  so- 
called  "red  "  or  upright  sorts.  The  seediness  of 
the  Blackcaps  is  to  us  objectionable.  This  may 
be  a  mere  prejudice;  but  it  does  not  prevent  us 
from  conceding  that  black  Raspberries  are  un- 
excelled as  "shortcake"  material,  and  a  profit- 
able farm  crop,  in  many  sections  lor  evapora- 
ting. The  commercial  outlook  for  this  crop  Just 
now  is  especially  bright.  The  evaporated  article 
can  not  help  but  bring  a  good  price,  next  season, 
and  the  crop  is  one  that  seldom  fails.  The  past 
season's  outcome  in  our  trial  patch,  does  not 
justify  us  to  give  extended  notes  on  the  behavior 
of  the  different  varieties  of  Blackcaps.  This  we 
can  say,  however,  that  the  Souliegan  is  still  a  re- 
liable sort  for  home  use,  while  Gregg  ;and  Ohio 
are    superior     for    market    and    evaporating. 

In  regard  to  the  red  varieties,  we  extract  the 
following  from  our  notes  made  in  the  patch 
during  the  berry  season. 

Antwerp.  Badly  winter  killed,  and  almost  en- 
tirely renewed. 

liamlywinc  comes  out  uninjured.  Berries  of 
good  color  and  firm,  but  not  enough  of  them. 

lirinckle'ii  Orange  is  entirely  winter-killed. 
Whoever  wants  to  grow  this  yellow  sort  (or  its 
unsurpassed  quality  in  a  climate  like  ours,  must 
give  it  good  winter  protection. 
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Crimson  Bcmity.  We  hare  some  good  strong 
plants  left,  and  these  bear  fairly  well.  Fruit 
beautiful,  of  good  size  and  good  quality. 

Early  Proliflc  (Thompson's),  Another  season's 
trial  needed  before  we  can  pass  judgment. 

Eastern  King  makes  a  thrifty  new  growth, 
but  there  is  next  to  no  old  wood,  and  little  fruit. 

FVan«OHia  makes  vigorous  growth,  but  appa- 
rently is  not  hardy.    Fruit  late. 

Golden  Queen-  A  thrifty  grower,  suckering 
freely.  Proliflc.  Fruit  of  good  size,  handsome, 
golden  yellow  of  superior  quality,  but  rather 
soft.    Season  medium  to  late. 

HdHseiishowsafairly  good  growth  and  suckers 
freely.  Fiuit  early,  of  fair  size  and  good  quality. 
Not  quite  as  pro- 
liflc as  desirable. 

Bcrstine  makes 
heavy  canes  of  low 
growth.  Fruit 
large,  firm,  and  of 
fine  quality.  Sea- 
son medium. 

Marlhoro  makes 
very  strong 
growth,  is  hardy 
and  very  prolific. 
Berry  firm  and 
good,  season  medi- 
um. This  can  be 
recommended  as  a 
market  .variety. 

M  i  chigan.  A 
strong  grower  and 
fairly  free  bearer. 

Fruit     not    large,  _^   ..    , ,, 

rather  undersized.  ^«"  °f  '" 

Rancocas.  This  variety  badly  winter-killed. 
The  remaining  canes  were  decidedly  proliflc. 

Reliance.    Very  proliflc;  berry  large  and  firm. 

Scarlet    (Jem.     Of  medium  size  and    season. 

Superb.  Canes  of  short,  stocky  growth  and 
proliflc.  Berry  magnificent,  large,  and  of  good 
flavor.    Medium  in  season. 

Turner.  Canes  of  thriftiest  growth,  but  only 
moderately  productive.    Berry  small  sweet. 

Clothilde  Soupert  Rose.  We  have  been  de- 
lighted with  the  behavior  of  this  fine  new  Poly- 
antha  Rose  in  our  trial  grounds.  A  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  Polyantha  class  is  the  branching 
clusters  of  bloom,  and  in  this  respect  the  present 
variety  is  no  exception.  It  is  true,  that  in  pro- 
f  useness  of  bloom  it  falls  somewhat  behind  others 
of  its  class,  but  this  happens  to  be  in  its  favor 
inasmuch  as  the  individual  blossoms  are  possessed 
of  size  and  dignity  ahead  of  all  others.  While 
the  rule  with  Polyanthas  is  many  but  small 
flowers,  in  the  Clothilde  Soupert  we  get  very  free 
bloom,  with  size  and  doubleness  above  the  aver- 
age. The  color  is  a  pearly  white,  suffused  with 
delicate  rose  towards  the  center.  The  flowers 
may  be  characterized  as  exquisitely  fragrant. 
The  plant  is  of  vigorous,  healthy  and  robust,  al- 
though not  rampant  habit  of  growth. 

Chrysanthemums  Opt-doors.  In  the  spring 
of  1887  some  Chrysanthemum  plants  without 
name  were  bought  from  a  local  florist  and  set 
in  a  sheltered  spot  on  our  grounds.  A  year  ago 
last  fall  they  were  late  to  bloom  and  no  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  them,  except  that  before  winter 
they  were  lightly  covered  with  manure.  The 
plants  came  through  last  year's  mild  winter 
safely  and  made  a  good  growth  the  past  season. 
By  November  6th  the  buds  were  well  advanced 
in  size  with  some  of  them  bursting,  just  on  the 
eve  of  a  hard  freeze.  Not  having  things  handy 
to  shelter  the  irregular  mass  of  plants,  we  cut 
the  flower  stems, brought  them  into  thedwelllng 
placed  the  stems  in  vases  of  water.  Now  came 
a  revelation,  which  Impressed  us  greatly  as  to 
the  adaptability  of  theAutumn  Queen.  Itwas  that 

for  a  whole  month  after  bringing  in  the  flowers 
we  had  a  handsome  show  of  Chrysantliemums 
from  the  same  branches.  Nearly  every  bud  ex- 
panded into  a  handsome  flower  from  the  small 
white  to  the  large '  golden  yellow  over  three 
inches  across.     This  little  incident  shows  that 

with  the  least  possible  trouble  we  may  have  an 

abundance  of    Chrysanthemum    flowers   with 

which  to  adorn  our  homes  in  the  autumn. 


Muslin  Covered  Greenhouse. 

W.  T.  STEPHENSON    PETERSBUROH  CO..  1LL.S. 

The  accompanying  sketches  represent  a 
greenhouse  in  use  by  a  neighbor.  The  di- 
mensions are  lo  by  20  feet.  The  excavation 
is  nearly  three  feet  deep,  and  this  is  filled 
with  prepared  fresh  horse  manure  to  the 


depth  of  .30  inches,  leaving  an  alley  18  inches 
wide  for  a  path  in  the  center.  The  sides  of 
the  alley  are  boarded  up,  and  the  ends  of  the 
bed  have  double  walls  with  chaff  or  sawdust 
packing.  The  roof  consists  of  a  span- 
frame,  covered  with  tightly-stretched  ordin- 
ary unbleached  muslin.  A  door  is  cut  in 
one  of  the  ends. 

The  manure  is  covered  with  soil  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  hot-bed.  My  neighbor 
last  year  planted  the  beds  early  with  Toma- 
toes and  Qabbage.  The  plants  were  pricked 
out  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  the  beds 
utilized  for  producing  a  most  excellent  crop 


c  Sliepherclia  or  Buffalo  Berry.    Drawn  from  life:  size  reduced. 
of  Sweet  Potato  plants.     My  neighbor  says 
this  bed  has  given  him  better  satisfaction 
than  any  other  bed  he  has  ever  tried. 


The  Shepherdia  or  Buffalo  Berry. 

Early  in  December  last,  we  received  from 
Mr.  L.  E.  R.  Lambrigger,  Sheridan  county, 
Wyoming,  a  branch  of  Buffalo  Berry  (Shep- 
herdia argcntca)  which,  somewhat  re- 
duced, is  faithfully  pictured  in  our  illustra- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  fruit  grows 
very  close  to  the  stem,  entirely  surrounding 
and  hiding  it.  It  resembles  small  red  Cur- 
rants, but  has  a  very  pleasing  flavor  of  its 
own,  is  juicy  and  somewhat  acid.  Its  great 
productiveness  can  not  be  doubted. 

While  this  deciduous  shrub  or  small  tree 
is  found  only  in  the  cool  regions  of  the 
Northwest,  we  believe  it  to  be  worthy  of 
introduction  and   extended  trial    in  other 


feet  when  well  grown,  erect  and  symmetri- 
cal in  habit,  and  worthy  for  every  lawn. 

The  leaves  are  numerous,  smooth,  of  fine 
texture,  delicate  pale-green  on  upper  sur- 
face and  silvery  white  underneath.  It 
would  be  an  ornament  in  any  yard  for  its 
foliage  alone,  but  when  laden  with  its  dense, 
rich  clusters  of  crimson  fruit  from  early 
summer,  through  the  fall  and  entire  winter, 
it  is  a  most  beautiful  sight.  Before  being 
touched  by  frost,  the  fruit  is  very  acid; 
freezing  subdues  it  until  it  becomes  really 
superior  for  eating  from  the  hand.  An  im- 
portant quality  of  the  fruit  is,  that  you  can 
leave  it  on  the  tree 
all  winter  if  you 
like,  and  go  out 
and  pluck  when 
you  will.  Fine  for 
jellies  and  pre- 
serves. When  left 
to  itself  it  seeks  a 
northern  exposure 
and  clay  soil,  and 
begins  to  bear 
when  only  3  or  4 
feet  high." 

Mr.  Fuller  tells 
that  the  shrub  is 
dioecious,  and   in 
order  to  insure  the 
production  of  fruit 
on  the  pistillate  or 
female   plants,    it 
is   necessary  to  have  trees  of  both   sexes 
growing  near  together.    We  hope  to  see  it 
largely  planted  by  fruit-lovers  everywhere, 
and  taken  in  hand  for  improvement. 
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A  Muslin  Covered  Greeiihotisc. 

parts  of  the  country,  especially  where  the 
climate  is  too  severe  for  most  other  fruits. 
Mr.  Lambrigger  says:  "The  Shepherdia 
argentea  is  hardy  enough  to  live  and  bear 
fruit  in  Lapland.  It  will  undergo  all  sorts 
of  abuse  and  neglect,  and  go  on  yielding  its 
appetizing  product.  Indeed  we  are  proud 
of  our  Buffalo  Berry,  for  we  can  see  in  it 
the  coming  fruit  for  the  millions.  It  is  a 
tree-like  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  ten 


Taste  and   Tact  in  Arranging  Home 
and  Other  Ornamental  Grounds.* 

4th   PAPER. 

The  following  letter  recently  reached  the 
office  of  Popular  Gardening,  accompany- 
ing a  pen  sketch  of  the  writer's  grounds: 

Delaware  Co.,  Ind. 
Dear  Sirs: 

I  herewith  enclose  a  rough  drawing  of  mj* 
house-yard,  and  would  be  glad  for  assistance  in 
beautifying  the  same.  The  area  is  now  in  lawn 
but  unplanted.  I  would  like  to  set  out  some 
choice  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  but  the  question  is 
what  shall  they  be,  and  where  shall  they  l)e 
planted  to  give  the  most  pleasing  effect.  For 
this  information  I  shall  be  very  grateful.  The 
natural  forest  on  the  west  side  I  desire  to  retain 
for  a  wind-break;  the  trees  are  handsome  and 
the  imderbrush  has  been  largely  cleared  out. 
The  dwelling  is  a  square  one  and  one-half  story 
building.  The  ground  slopes  gently  from  it  in 
all  directions. 

What  indeed  can  be  more  commendable 
for  any  resident  of  this  fair  earth  than  to 
desire  to  take  of  nature's  beautiful  trees, 
shrubs,  flowers,  grass,  and  embellish  the 
place  he  knows  as  home.  And  truly  nature 
meets  such  an  one  more  than  half  way,  for 
most  lavishly  has  she  placed  at  man's  com- 
mand the  riches  of  her  handiwork  in  natural 
growths  of  most  varied  character. 

Of  choice  ornamental  trees,  shrubs  and 
flowers,  which  are  hardy  throughout  the 
northern  states,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  fully 
thirteen  hundred  kinds  and  varieties  are 
easily  available  in  our  forests,  meadows  and 
nurseries  to-day.  One  well  may  ask  :  how 
can  the  scantiness  of  hardy  growths,  which 
so  often  prevails  in  the  adornment  of  the 
homes  of  our  people,  both  in  town  and 
country,  be  e.xcused? 

On  the  plan  opposite  will  be  observed 
certain  dotted  lines.  They  represent  re- 
spectively the  front  line  of  the  yard,  the 
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outlines  of  the  walks,  AAA,  and  the  wagou 
drive  B,  from  the  highway  to  the  barn-yard, 
as  they  existed  on  the  grounds  when  the 
plan  submitted  was  prepared.  The  forest 
extends  to  the  west  of  the  wagon  drive  in- 
dicated by  the  line  C  C. 

Seeking,  as  our  querist  does,  a  pleasing 
arrangement  of  his  lawn,  we  first  suggest, 
that  as  far  as  possible,  the  straight  lines  and 
angles  in  walks,  drives,  etc.  (shown  by  the 
dotted  lines),  be  discarded,  substituting 
graceful  curves  instead.  This  suggestion 
rests  on  the  broad 
principle  that  nature  in 
her  delightful  landscapes 
never  arranges  after 
straight  lines;  why  should 
we  do  so  when  using  of 
her  materials  about  the 
home.  In  common  with 
most  placets  there  already 
exist  here  in  the  build- 
ing and  boundary  out- 
lines, more  than  enough 
straight  lines  for  creating 
a  contrast  in  the  scene. 
Why  add  others  in  walks 
and  drives,  when  curves 
suggest  so  charming  an 
alternative?  We  have 
therefore,  indicated  by 
unbroken  lines,  a  series 
of  walks  and  drives, 
which,  with  grace  and 
beauty,  lead  very  directly 
from  point  to  point.  They 
would  not  only  serve  in 
themselves  to  adorn  the 
grounds,  but  in  addition 
open  the  way  for  intro- 
ducing trees  and  shrubs 
throughout  in  a  most  nat- 
ural and  pleasing  style. 

The  natural  forest  to 
the  right  is  a  treasure 
even  beyond  the  excellent 
use  of  a  wind-break.  Let 
its  grandeur  be  opened 
up  by  having  the  wagon 
approach  and  a  foot  walk 
pass  through  it  from  the 
highway  to  the  home. 
Thus  some  of  the  fine  old 
forest  trees  will  be 
brought  into  the  yard, 
making  a  bit  of  grove, 
and  this  may  be  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  other 
trees  on  the  line  of  the 
old  drive  H,  and  yet 
further  to  the  left. 
What  finer  feature  could 
be  desired  for  any  home 
grounds  than  the  irregu- 
larly-winding walk  from 
a  through  the  wild  grove  to  the  house. 
Along  here  would  be  the  place  to  locate 
beautiful  wild  flowers, Ferns,  etc.,  together 
with  such  garden  plants  as  will  thrive  in 
•  uncultivated  spots. 

A  pleasing  arbor-like  affair,  consisting  of 
several  kinds  of  Beeches  and  of  Birches,  is 
made  at  /  to  open  from  the  wood  path.  On 
towards  the  house  the  walk  may  be  flanked 
by  lawn  on  either  side,  adorned  with  Cork 
Maples,  Birch,  Willow,  Arbor  Vitaes,  hardy 
flowers  and  [shrubs  at  dd,  as  shown.  Tow- 
ards the  street,  along  the  grove  margin, 
other  desirable  trees  are  suggested. 

Walk  b  from  the  highway  is  designed  to 
differ  considerably  from  a  as  to  its  surround- 
ings. Here  the  prevailing  trees  are  ever- 
greens arranged  in  groups,  with  a  hedge  l 
of  Norway  Spruce,  Arbor  Vitaea,  Japan 
Quince  or  the  like,  from  near  the  gate  back 
and  separating  the  lawn  from  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  garden,  there  being  a  passage  way 
at  j.  Some  shrub  and  flower  beds  fa  h, 
with  more   evergreens  beyond  and  a  few 


shade  trees  could  also  adorn  this  side  of  the 
grounds. 

There  was  a  double  object  in  introducing 
evergreen  clumps  somewhat  freely  here- 
abouts, namely, to  have  this  class, so  capable 
of  imparting  a  handsome  aspect  both  in  sum- 
mer and  in  winter,  well  represented;  second- 
ly, to  use  a  sufficiency  of  such  to  in  measure 
balance  the  forest  and  deciduous  trees  of  the 
right  hand  side.  It  will  be  noticed  that  in 
locating  all  trees  and  shrubs  throughout, 
the  irregular  group  is  mainly  suggested  in 


Taste  and  Tact  in  Arrariginij  Grounds.    The  dotted  lines  indicate  former 
walks,  drive,  etc.,  all  others  show  suggested  improvements. 


contradistinction  with  the  too  common  sys- 
tem of  planting  even  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs  after  straight  or  geometrical  lines. 
Attention  is  invited  to  the  open  lawn  lying 
centrally  between  the  dwelling  and  the 
highway,  and  made  possible  by  curving  the 
walks  as  suggested  With  so  much  of  trees 
and  forest  to  the  right,  and  a  corresponding 
free  use  of  evergreens  on  the  other  side, 
nothing  could  contribute  more  beauty  to 
the  scene  than  this  feature.  It  would  at 
once  impart  an  air  of  breadth,  dignity  and 
repose,  which  is  a  most  charming  quality  of 
any  garden;  while  from  its  location  and 
liberal  extent  it  would  play  a  chief  part  in 
the  beautiful  vistas  brought  out  in  all  direc- 
tions in  the  grounds.  It  is  perfectly  clear 
that  were  the  present  straight  walk  A  to  be 
kept  up,  the  opportunity  for  rendering  this 
part  handsome  would  be  greatly  impaired. 
By  adopting  the  course  suggested  for  the 
driveway,  this  will  bear  considerably  closer 
to  the  side  door  of  the  house  than  does  the 
original  straight  one,  thus  appearing  to  be 


designed  for  the  use  of  the  home  residents 
instead  of  as  though  merely  to  reach  the 
barn-yard.  The  approach  also  to  the  house 
at  r  is  more  pleasing  than  in  the  original. 

A  light  sprinklingot  shade  trees  and  some 
shrubs  near  t:  is  suggested,  including  some 
evergreens  and  others  on  the  course  of  the 
former  drive.  In  the  barn-yard  some  quick- 
growing  Poplar  trees  are  indicated,  and 
Oaks  and  Maples  to  the  east  of  the  barn  for 
giving  balance.  To  further  introduce  irreg- 
ularity, a  few  trees  to  the  west  of  the  barn 
at  e  might  be  removed. 

The  keeping  back  of 
the  front  fence  to  the 
dotted  line  in  the  orignal, 
I  can  see  no  good  reasons 
for.  This  space  is  better 
brought  into  the  yard  for 
imparting  strength  here. 
The  kind  of  trees  we 
would  suggest  for  plant- 
ing are  mostly  indicated. 
A  good  selection  of  shrubs 
to  occupy  the  bedsrfc/g 
and  h,  might  be  any  of 
the  following; 

Blooming  in  April:— Mez- 
eron  Pink  (Dapluu  mezer- 
i(m),Golden  Bell  [Forsythia). 
Blooming  in  May:— Japan 
Quince,  Flowering  Plum 
{Prunm  triloba).  Flowering 
Almond  (Prunus),  Thun- 
berg's  Spiraea  iSplrma  TInin- 
bergi).  Plum-leaved  Spirsea 
ISini'oea  prunlfolla).  Lilacs, 
many  sorts.  Rough-leaved 
Viburnum  {V.  rngoaum), 
Lantana-leaved  Viburnum 
(F.  lantanoidest).  Bush 
Honeysuckles,  Tree  Pa'ony, 
Tamarisk  (TamarLr). 

Blooming  in  June:— Silver 
Bell  Shrub  (Ha(esia),  Lance- 
leaved  Spiraea  (S.  tancto- 
iata),  Josika's  Lilac,  Garland 
Mock  Orange  (Philadelplms 
coronarius).  Double-flower- 
ing Mock  Orange,  Large 
Flowered  Mock  Orange  (P. 
grandiflorua).  Dwarf  Snow- 
ball {Viburnum  pUcntum), 
Graceful  Deutzia  (D.  gi-acil- 
is).  Double  Deutzia  in  several 
varieties,  Weigelia  Rose  and 
varieties,  Red-branched 
Dogwood,  White  Fringe 
(Chionanthus). 

Blooming  in  July:— Alder- 
leaved  Clethra  (C.  alnifolia), 
Billard's  Spiraea  (S.  Billardi), 
Fortune's  White  Spirsea  (.S. 
callnsa  alba).  Fortune's  Spi- 
raea (S.  cailosa),  Japanese 
Spiraea  {S.  species  Japonica). 
Blooming  or  otherwise 
attractive  in  August  or 
later: -Purple  Bramble 
(Rub us  odoratus).  Oak- 
leaved  Hydrangea  (fl.  quercifoUa\  Althaeas, 
Double  and  Single  (Hibiscus),  Large-panicled 
Hydrangea,  Mist  Tree,  {Rims  cotlnus)  Money- 
wort-leaved Cotoneaster,  handsome  fruit; Prunus 
Pissardi,  beautiful  dark  red  foliage  all  season; 
Purple-leaved  Berberry,  violet  purple  foliage; 
Variegated  Cornelian  Cherry,  handsome  white- 
blotched  foliage;  Waxberries  (for  fruit).  Berber- 
ries (for  fruit);  Silver-leaved  Corchorus,  white 
edged  foliage;  Holly-leaved  Mahonia,  evergeeen; 
Box  in  different  varieties,  evergreen. 

The  kinds  named  throughout  are  such  as 
can  be  obtained  from  most  nurseries  in  the 
present  day,  and  at  moderate  prices.  Per- 
sons who  have  not  the  means  or  do  not  find 
it  convenient  to  obtain  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  at  the  nurseries,  are  advised  to  gather 
what  are  needed  from  the  forests  and 
meadows,  or  many  kinds  can  be  raised  from 
seeds  and  cuttings.  If  more  improvements 
have  been  suggested  than  can  be  carried 
out  at  once,  the  writer  considers  this  a 
good  fault,  for  he  is  not  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  a  complete  garden  can  be  made 
in  a  single  year. 
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Dried  Grapes  and  Raisins. 

Desiring  to  be  exactly  right,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  above-named  California 
products,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  B.  N.  Rowly 
editor  of  our  able  contemporary  the  Cal- 
ifornia Fruit  Grower,  San  Francisco,  who 
kindly  contributed  the  following  informa- 
tion : 

"  There  is  a  very  wide  difference  between 
Raisins  and  dried  Grapes.  True,  Raisins 
are  dried  Grapes  but  dried  Grapes  are  not 
Raisins.  There  are  but  two  varieties  of 
Grapes  used  for  the  purpose  of  making 
Raisins,  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  the  Gorda  Blonc.  There  are  two  other 
varieties  which  are  occasionally  used,  the 
Malaga  and  Fehei  Zagos  but  they  make  a 
very  poor  quality  of  Raisins  and  are  not 
accepted  by  dealers  at  the  price  paid  for 
Muscats.  Grapes  for  Raisin  purposes  must 
contain  25  to  28  per  cent,  of  sugar  before 
being  sufficiently  ripe  to  be  cured  for 
Raisins.  The  time  required  when  cured  in 
the  sun,  by  the  method  employed  in  this 
State,  is  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  days. 

"  Now  for  dried  Grapes,  This  term  signi- 
fies any  Grape  dried  sufficiently  well  to  be 
packed  in  sacks,  the  usual  method  of  hand- 
ling the  same.  Principally  wine  varieties 
are  used,  such  as  the  Zinfandel,  Mission, 
Malvoisie,  Black  Hamburg  and  others. 
They  are  clipped  from  the  vine  and  spread 
on  wooden  or  paper  trays  and  occasionally 
upon  the,  ground  and  allowed  to  dry  after 
their  own  fashion  which  requires  from  eight 
to  ten  days,  according  to  the  locality.  They 
are  then  run  through  what  we  term  a  stem- 
mer  to  remove  the  stems  from  the  Grape 
and  packed  in  white  cotton  sacks  holding 
about  80  or  90  pounds  each.  Dried  Grapes 
from  California  are  not  Raisins  In  any  sense 
of  the  term  and  never  could  be  cured  so  as 
to  make  a  Raisin  of  them  as  they  are  not 
from  the  variety  known  as  the  Raisin  Grape. 
"In  other  words,  Raisins  are  only  made 
from  a  variety  of  Grape  grown  especially 
for  that  purpose  while  any  and  all  varieties 
of  table  or  wine  Grapes  are  cured  in  the  sun 
and  sold  as  dried  Grapes." 


New  Blood   for    Peaciies   and  Po- 
tatoes. 

.Some  time  ago  Prof.  .J.  L.  Budd,  of  Iowa, 
made  the  statement  that  the  greater  suscep- 
tibility of  the  Peaches  of  our  time  to  yellows 
is  probably  due  to  lowered  vitality,  either 
in  consequence  of  our  system  of  propaga- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  less  congenial 
climatic  and  soil  conditions. 

The  remedy  he  suggested,  is  the  impor- 
tation of  varieties  from  Turkestan  and 
Bokara  where  the  Peaches  are  always 
luscious  and  large,  although  no  other 
method  of  propagating  the  trees  is  practiced 
but  by  growing  them  from  seed,  without 
budding  or  grafting.  We  wonder  if  any- 
thing is  being  done  to  carry  out  a  sugges- 
tion which  appears  far  too  valuable  to  be 
passed  over  unheeded.  If  the  poniologist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  not 
yet  taken  hold  of  the  matter,  we  would  de- 
sire to  know  what  work  of  as  much  or 
greater  importance  to  pomology  has  ever 
been  accomplished,  or  is  now  being  carried 
on  at  Washington?  At  any  rate,  a  reminder 
will  not  be  out  of  place. 

Prof.  Budd  loses  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  proposed  experiments  on  the 
experience  with  Potatoes.  Rot  had  ruined 
the  crop  almost  totally,  when  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey  Goodrich  of  Utica,  N.  Y.,  introduced 
tubers  from  Chili,  Peru,  etc.,  in  the  hope  of 
starting  by  seedling  production  a  revitalized 
"  set  of  varieties,  and  soon  gave  us  the 
"Garnet  Chili,"  "Early  Goodrich,"  and 
others,  which  to  the  surprise  of  all  retained 
sound  foliage  and  tubers,  even  when  grown 
on  infected  ground.  All  our  popular  sorts 
are  direct  descendents  from  Goodrich's  in- 


troductions. Perhaps  the  renewal  of  such 
efforts  might  also  be  suggested  as  timely, 
and  made  with  Goodrich's  energy  would 
most  likely  meet  with  something  like  Good- 
rich's success. 

Here  again  is  a  promising  field  of  labor 
for  our  Department  of  Agriculture.  Why 
not  devote  some  of  the  moneys  and  efforts 
now  wasted  in  the  distribution  of  "  cheap  " 
seeds,  to  an  object  so  worthy  as  the  revital- 
izing of  our  disease-affiicted  Potato? 


Fine  Ceiery  Plants   Cheaply   Grown. 

A  lot  of  White  Plume  Celery  plants,  which 
we  received  last  summer  from  a  grower  in 
Kingston,  Pa.,  was  so  exceptionally  fine, 
and  ottered  at  so  low  a  rate  (-*1..50  per  thous- 
and), that  we  felt  anxious  to  learn  more 
about  the  method  by  which  the  plants  were 
produced,  and  the  profits,  if  any,  that  would 
be  realized  when  selling  at  such  a  "ruin- 
ously "  low  price. 

In  regard  to  the  latter  point,  the  grower 
on  inquiry,  stated  that  he  produced  plants 
by  the  htindreds  of  thousands,  and  the  gross 
returns  were  from  $1,000  to  .$1,300  per  acre. 
Of  the  method  of  cultivation,  our  friend, 
M.  G.,  gives  the  following  method: 

Soil.  The  soil  is  an  important  factor, 
because  if  uncongenial  or  ill  adapted  to  the 
work,  no  preparation  will  insure  success. 

In  this  respect  we  think  ourselves  favored, 
having  a  river  bottom,  deep,  sandy  loam, 
easily  tilled,  and  such  seldom  lacks  for 
moisture.  We  grow  the  plants  on  the  same 
ground  a  number  of  years  in  succession. 

After  the  plants  are  removed,  the  ground 
is  sown  with  Hungarian  Grass,  having  pre- 
viously sown  broadcast  a  half-ton  to  the 
acre  of  good  commercial  fertilizer.  We  use 
Mapes'  Cottage  Manure,  but  that  for  Pota- 
toes will  answer  equally  well.  Before  the 
seed  gets  ripe,  in  fact  while  yet  in  the 
"  milk,"  the  grass  is  plowed  under. 

Nothing  further  is  done  until  spring.  As 
soon  as  the  ground  begins  to  change  color 
on  the  surface,  we  begin  to  plow  for  Celery 
plants  and  Onions.  We  like  to  improve  the 
first  favorable  opportunity  to  get  the  seed 
in,  because  it  frequently  happens  with  us, 
that  a  week  or  so_of  good  weather  is  almost 
sure  to  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
amount  of  the  opposite  kind. 

Sowing.  The  ground  is  plowed,  about  a 
half-ton  of  high  grade  complete  fertilizer  to 
the  acre,  is  applied  broadcast,  together  with 
fifty  bushel  of  wood  ashes,  harrowed  in 
with  the  Acme  harrow,  the  Meeker  smooth- 
ing harrow,  and  a  plank  fioat  completing 
the  preparation. 

We  sow  with  Planet  Jr.  drill,  going 
according  to  the  directions  given.  If  the 
seed  is  good,  it  will  be  plenty  thick  enough. 
Drills  are  made  a  foot  apart,  and  seed  is 
just  covered,  no  more.  If  the  ground  has 
been  harrowed,  and  firmed  properly,  so  that 
a  man  will  not  sink  in  over  the  sole  of  his 
shoe,  there  will  not  be  much  need  of  rolling 
after  sowing  the  seed. 

But  this  spring  it  was  pretty  dry  for 
awhile  and  for  fear  something  might  happen, 
we  got  an  old  belt  wheel  from  one  of  the 
mines,  weighing  about  forty  pounds,  with 
a  face  of  three  or  four  inches.  With  this 
we  improvised  a  wheelbarrow,  put  a  few 
stones  in  to  make  it  a  little  heavier,  and 
put  a  Hunn  to  wheeling  it  over  the  rows,  a 
decided  improvement  on  Mr.  Henderson's 
method  of  walking   "  heel  and  toe."' 

The  seed  of  our  own  growth,  grown  the 
year  previous,  was  up  plain  enough  to  see 
the  rows,  in  twenty  days  from  date  of 
sowing,  while  some  purchased  seed  was 
fifteen  days  later,  and  only  about  one  in  ten 
grew  then.  As  soon  as  the  rows  can  be 
seen  plainly,  the  double  wheel  hoe  is  put  in 
straddling  the  rows,  if  any  weeds  are  visible 
they  are  removed  by  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Some  growers  have  found  quite  a  gain  in 


placing  the  seed  in  a  stout  bag  and  burying 
it  in  the  ground  for  a  couple  of  weeks  before 
sowing,  but  with  fresh  seed  I  have  not 
found  it  ueccessary.  After  the  rows  are 
plainly  visible  and  the  rough  leaves  begin 
to  show,  a  heavy  steel  rake  is  drawn  cross- 
wise of  the  rows.  This  is  important,  and 
may  have  to  be  repeated,  in  order  to  thin 
the  young  plants  sufficiently.  If  twenty  to 
twenty-flve  plants  to  the  running  foot  are 
allowed  to  grow,  it  will  usually  be  enough 
to  make  first-class  plants. 

After  being  properly  thinned,  the  only 
attention  required  will  be  to  keep  the  ground 
free  from  weeds,  and  an  occasional  appli- 
cation of  nitrate  of  soda,  1.50  pounds  to  the 
acre.  Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that 
no  crust  must  be  allowed  to  form  or  remain. 

We  usually  mow  the  tops  off  with  the 
scythe  two  or  three  times  during  the  season. 


Shall  We  Allow  Insects  to  Whip  Us? 

E.  P.  POWELL,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

I  suppose  most  of  the  failures  in  horticul- 
ture are  from  a  lack  of  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  fight  insect  foes.  Throughout  Cen- 
tral New  York  the  Apple  orchards  are  de- 
creasing in  number.  This  is  owing  in  part 
to  the  work  of  the  borer  and  the  codling 
moth  ;  and  lately  to  the  enormous  increase 
of  tent  caterpillars. 

For  three  years  this  caterpillar  has  had 
its  way  in  four  orchards  out  of  five,  with 
little  it  any  opposition,  and  the  result  of 
defoliation  has  been  to  devastate  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trees  beyond  any  possible 
maintainance  of  health  and  usefulness.  It 
seems  strange  that  anyone,  who,  by  a  little 
persistance  and  courage  could  clear  his 
orchard,  should  sit  down  and  be  crawled 
over  by  these  vermin. 

In  1888  and  1889  the  houses  were  invaded 
by  the  vermin  as  they  left  the  trees  so  that 
the  doors  and  windows  had  to  be  kept  shut. 
The  remedy  is  to  pick  off  the  sacks  of  eggs 
glued  on  the  young  shoots  of  the  limbs ; 
and  burn  those  that  escape  and  hatch,  with 
a  torch  or  rag  saturated  with  kerosene, 
on  a  pole.  The  codling  moth  is  certainly  a 
troublesome  thing  to  combat ;  for  to  spray 
our  trees  with  arsenical  compounds  is  very 
likely  to  do  more  mischief  than  good.  We 
must  study  to  find  a  better  weapon  of  de- 
fense than  arsenic,  both  in  this  and  other 
cases.  If  our  orchards  could  be  generally 
used  as  pig  pastures  and  hen  yards,  we 
should  very  greatly  reduce  the  moth  if  not 
exterminate  it. 

The  Apple  tree  borer  is  more  easily  man- 
aged. One  should  go  twice  a  year,  first  in 
August  and  again  in  November  or  in  April 
with  a  sharp  knife  and  a  stout  but  flexible 
wire  ten  inches  long.  When  the  grub 
shows  his  presence  by  a  pile  of  sawdust, 
cut  freely  till  the  trunk  is  well  opened,  and 
then  probe  with  the  wire  very  thoroughly 
until  the  grub  is  crushed.  A  little  practice 
will  make  the  work  easy.  The  Apple  crop 
if  well  secured  is  one  of  the  best  paying  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  see  the 
farmers  whipped  by  the  bugs  and  giving  up 
the  noble  fruit. 

I  am  equally  anxious  about  the  Quince,  a 
grand  fruit,  but  also  attacked  frequently  by 
the  same  borer.  My  remedy  besides  killing 
the  grub  is  to  pack  about  the  tree  a  half 
bushel  of  coal  ashes.  This  is  porous  and 
allows  the  air  to  reach  the  tree  but  hinders 
the  insect  from  laying  her  eggs.  The 
Quince  needs  a  high  tight  board  fence  on 
the  west  and  north  sides  of  the  orchard.  I 
wind  mine  while  young  with  straw  or  fine 
hay  each  winter.  Draw  the  limbs  first 
together  with  Hop-twine,  then  tie  on  the 
protection. 

The  Plum  is  in  reality  one  of  our  easiest 
crops  to  raise.  The  tree  can  be  kept  free  of 
knot  if  carefully  gone  over  twice  a  year 
with  saw  and  knife.    Cut  out  the  knots  and 
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cut  for  an  Inch  below  the  knot.  The  wounds 
will  heal  readily.  For  the  curculio  then  is 
but  one  safe  remedy,  that  is  to  tap  the  trees 
with  the  quick  stroke  of  a  strong  mallet 
while  a  large  sheet  is  spread  below.  A 
sudden  stroke  causes  the  bugs  to  fall  off, 
when  they  must  be  picked  up  and  crushed. 
Shake  twice  a  day,  beginning  while  the 
trees  are  dropping  their  petals,  and  continu- 
ing for  three  weeks.  The  work  is  not  severe; 
I  can  secure  the  crop  of  fifty  trees  by  two 
hours  work  a  day  of  one  man  and  a  boy. 

The  chief  point  with  the  Pear  tree  is  to 
secure  slow  but  sturdy  growth.  There  is 
but  little  blight  now  in  the  country.  But 
the  bark  should  not  be  allowed  to  harbor 
worms  and  grubs  and  the  grass  should  not 
be  allowed  to  choke  the  tree.  I  prefer  by 
all  odds  meadow  grown  Pear  trees,  forked 
about  carefully  once  a  year,  and  always 
kept  mulched  with  a  liberal  supply  of  coal 
ashes,  or  sawdust  run  through  the  stable  as 
bedding.  The  Pear  is  by  no  means  as  com- 
monly grown  as  forty  years  ago.  The  same 
is  true  of  the  Quince,  Cherry  and  Plum, 
while  berry  growing  has  immensely  in- 
creased we  have  proportionately  fewer  of 
the  larger  fruits.  It  is  seldom  that  a  good 
market  Is  not  found  for  all  good  winter 
Apples,  for  all  late  autumn  Pears,  Plums. 
Quinces,  and  Cherries  are  almost  Invariably 
in  demand  at  high  prices. 

The  idea  that  as  the  country  grows  older, 
we  must  give  up  raising  certain  fruits  is  a 
mistake.  But  as  the  country  grows  older 
we  must  fight  harder  for  good  crops. 
Shall  we  be  beaten? 


Hill  Culture  of  Strawberries. 

J.  R.  PKCK,  CALDWELL  CO.,  MO. 

In  a  recent  issue  I  find  the  statement, 
"  we  do  not  believe  in  nor  practice  hill  cul- 
ture." As  I  see  the  thmg  differently  and 
have  tried  both  systems  I  will  give  you 
my  experience  and  why  I  advocate  the  hill 
plan.  1  have  at  present  about  eighteen 
thousand  hills.  For  years  I  have  been  ex- 
perimenting to  find  the  best  varieties  and 
the  mode  of  culture  that  will  give  the 
largest  returns,  with  the  least  labor  and 
expense,  and  have  concluded  as  follows: 

As  for  market  varieties  and  for  hill  cul- 
ture the  .Jewell  and  Bubach  are  the  best. 
The  best  mode  of  hill  cultivation  I  prefer 
is  in  rows  two  foot  apart  and  the  plants  one- 
half  foot  in  the  rows.  This  method  secures 
the  largest  possible  berries,  the  ground  of 
course  being  very  rich.  If  the  ground  was 
in  this  condition  with  matted  plants,  the 
growth  of  foliage  would  be  so  rank  as  to 
shade  four-fifths  of  the  berries  and  thus 
would  not  color  up  well,  and  would  be 
much  softer  than  if  exposed  to  the  sun. 
Berries  not  colored  well  do  not  sell  well. 
Color  attracts  the  eye,  we  all  know  that 
red  Apples  like  the  .Jonathan  and  Ben 
Davis  sell  more  readily  than  less  highly 
colored  ones.  All  large  Strawberries  are 
inclined  to  be  soft  and  when  grown  in  the 
shade  they  are  much  more  so,  and  will  not 
stand  shipping  to  distant  markets  as  well 
as  those  grown  in  hills  and  exposed  to  the 
sun.  They  therefore  do  not  bring  as  good 
prices  as  the  hill-grown  berries. 

This  last  season,  I  shipped  to  a  city  mar- 
ket in  a  region  where  Strawberries  are  ex- 
tensively grown.  The  commission  man  to 
whom  I  shipped  wrote  me  that  no  such 
berries  had  ever  been  on  that  market  before. 
One  of  the  city  papers  gave  me  a  compli- 
mentary puff,  but  the  best  of  it  all  was  my 
berries  brought  more  than  double  per  crate 
the  market  price  of  the  other  berries.  There 
is  always  room  at  the  top,  and  if  you  grow 
first-class  fruit  you  are  always  sure  of  sale 
at  first-class  prices.  The  demand  for  fruit 
of  this  kind  is  always  good. 

To  grow  good  marketable  berries  on  the 
matted  plan,  you  must  thin  your  plants  and 


keep  them  weeded;  this  is  about  double  the 
work  that  it  is  to  cultivate  the  plants  in 
hills.  With  the  latter  method  one  can  cul- 
tivate right  up  to  the  plants  on  each  side. 
This  way  too  four  fifths  of  the  berries  get 
the  sun  and  are  hardened  ajid  colored  to 
perfection.  My  berries  grown  thus  are 
much  larger  than  I  ever  got  in  the  matted 
rows.  I  have  used  matted  rows  two  and 
one-half  feet  wide,  the  same  space  would 
hold  two  rows  of  hills.  I  think  that  I  never 
got  more  than  double  the  amount  of  fruit 
from  matted  rows  of  this  width,  that  I  got 
from  two  rows  of  hills,  which  would  occupy 
the  same  ground,  oftener  less  and  never  as 
fine  berries.  In  hill  culture  I  have  almost 
no  culls  or  second  grade  berries,  while  in 
the  matted  rows  I  always  had  three  grades. 
Now  as  hill  grown  berries  bring  about 
double  the  price  of  those  grown  by  the 
matted  system,  and  as  sorting  takes  time 
and  costs  money,  it  costs  less  to  pick  and 
ship  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  first- 
class  berries  grown  in  hills  than  It  does  to 
pack  and  sort  the  same  value  grown  in 
matted  rows  because  there  will  be  more  of 
the  latter.  I  think  hill  culture  brings  the 
largest  returns  with  the  least  labor  and  ex- 
pense, the  most  glory,  and  is  not  so  hard  on 
the  land  as  the  other  systems. 


The   Cause   of  the  Great  Fruit  Fail- 
ure of   I  890. 

J.  N.  STE.\RNS.  K.\LAMAZOO  CO.,  MICH. 

I  have  read  many  comments,  scientific 
and  otherwise,  on  this  sub.iect;  some  at- 
tributing it  to  the  cold  rains  at  blossoming 
season,  others  to  a  fungus,  etc.  But  the 
cause  was  not  these  and  to  me  it  seems 
very  plain.  .January  and  P''ebuary,  1890, 
were  largely  spring  weather,  causing  the 
sap  to  How,  as  It  only  should  do  in  May. 
Then  March  followed  with  zero  weather, 
and  the  trees  had  all  they  could  do  to  live, 
say  nothing  of  producing  a  crop  of  fruit. 

I  have  observed  many  points  to  confirm 
me  in  this  theory,  one  of  which  I  will  give. 
In  my  Pear  orchard  of  800  trees,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  trees  in  blossoming,  was  for  a 
large  crop.  But  noticed  on  close  inspection, 
that  the  blossoms  looked  sickly,  the  friiitset 
all  right  (which  it  would  not  do  it  it  was  the 
cold  rains),  but  with  the  first  hot  days  it 
went  oft'  like  hail,  completely  covering  the 
ground  with  fruit  about  the  size  of  a  small 
chestnut. 

What  little  was  left  on,  showed  the  tree 
to  be  too  sick  to  bring  it  to  perfection. 

I  have  observed  where  orchards  have  had 
good  nursing,  or  In  other  words  good  culti- 
vation, they  have  largely  recovered,  but 
neglected  ones  have  made  no  growth,  and 
still  show  feebleness. 

The  same  thing  was  apparent  in  the  forest 
trees.  Another  point  was  that  the  Black- 
berry, being  the  last  fruit  to  start  in  the 
spring,  was  least  affected,  showing  to  me 
that  the  sap  not  being  in  as  active  a  condi- 
tion, it  did  not  receive  the  same  shock  as  the 
Raspberry,  which  was  nearly  worthless. 

Celery  Crowing  in  Florida. 

FERD.  HA>1MER,  PUTNAM  CO.,  FLORIDA. 

Skillful  management  overcomes  local  and 
climatic  difficulties  in  the  way  of  growing 
certain  vegetable  and  other  crops.  Southern 
sunshine,  for  instance,  is  not  any  too  con- 
genial to  Gooseberries,  Blackcap  Rasp- 
berries, to  Celery,  etc.  For  good  Celery, 
for  instance,  we  usually  have  to  depend  on 
the  north;  still  by  selecting  some  half-shady 
situation,  or  providing  a  little  shade  in  some 
way,  we  can  grow  this  as  well  as  any  other 
crop  that  would  not  do  so  well  in  full  ex- 
posure to  the  sun. 

A  grower  not  far  from  here,  tor  instance, 
is  quite  successful  in  producing  Celery  as 
good   as  furnished  from   Kalamazoo.     He 


describes  his  method  in  the  Florida  Agri- 
culturist as  follows : 

"  I  prefer  to  grow  it  more  brittle  and  suc- 
culent than  on  Pine  land.  I  plant  on  the 
level, having  two  rows  13  inches  apart,  with 
a  space  of  two  feet  between  each  two  rows. 
When  plants  get  strong,  and  to  be  about 
eight  to  ten  inches  high,  I  work  in  around 
them  a  light  dressing  of  salt  and  ashes. 
For  blanching,  I  take  two  four-inch  and 
two  six-inch,  boards  nail  them  together, 
making  a  long  box  or  pipe  about  four  inches 
inside.  This  I  then  saw  Into  lengths  sixteen 
inches  each.  By  using  a  square  of  heavy 
paper  to  wrap  it  with,  the  plant  is  drawn 
together  and  the  box  can  be  slipped  over  it, 
when,  and  the  paper  is  withdrawn,  the  top 
of  the  box  closed  tight  by  stuffing  moss 
around  the  plant. 

The  most  difficult  part  of  Celery  growing 
in  Florida  is  getting  good  stocky  plants. 
My  plan  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  good  rich  soil 
in  boxes,  keeping  well-shaded  until  plants 
are  up,  then  gradually  withdrawing  the 
shade ;  when  two  inches  high  transplant 
into  a  well-prepared  bed  in  a  partially 
shaded  location,  water  freely  with  water  in 
which  saltpeter  has  been  dissolved  at  the 
rate  of  one  and  one-half  ounces  to  three 
gallons.  Keep  plants  well  pinched  back 
and  when  six  inches  high  transplant. 
Those  who  have  only  Pine  land  can  trench 
\2  to  14  inches  deep  and  if  stable  manure 
and  muck  cannot  be  had,  fill  in  with  forest 
leaves  and  cotton  seed  meal  at  the  time  of 
sowing  seed.  Keep  this  compost  well 
watered  and  stirred,  each  time  working  in  a 
little  of  the  top  soil  and  a  week  before  set- 
ting plants  give  a  liberal  dressing  of  ashes 
and  salt,  plant  about  three  inches  below  the 
surface  gradually  filling  in  as  plants  grow 
until  level." 

Strawberries  for  Profit. 

J.  N.  STEARNS,  KALAMAZOO  CO.,  MICH. 

In  these  times  of  close  competition  in  iruit 
growing,  we  are  studying  how  we  can  realize 
most  on  our  products.  For  several  years 
my  aim  has  been  to  put  berries  of  firm 
quality  on  the  market,  just  as  the  rush  of 
the  main  crop  is  over.  In  this  way  I  am 
able  to  get  twelve  cents  per  quart,  while 
others  are  selling  for  six. 

The  following  is  my  plan:  I  select  the 
naturally  coldest  soil  I  have.  If  sloping  to 
the  north  all  the  better.  After  properly 
fitting  I  set  to  the  best  late  varieties  I  can 
get.  As  yet  I  have  found  none  better  than 
Mt.  Vernon,  Manchester  and  Gandy. 

Plants  should  be  set  in  spring  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  in  good  condition  to  work. 
Keep  well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds 
all  summer.  If  the  soil  is  rich  and  plants 
are  set  early,  and  allowed  to  run  and  take 
root  at  first,  the  row  is  liable  to  get  too  wide. 

For  the  best  results  the  matted  row  should 
not  be  over  one  foot  wide.  This  will  insure 
much  firmer  fruit  than  if  allowed  to  spread 
two  or  three  feet  wide.  This  may  be  ob- 
viated by  keeping  the  hoe  very  sharp  while 
hoeing.     Hack  off  first  runners. 

As  soon  as  the  ground  freezes  hard  enough 
to  bear  a  team,  mulch  the  whole  ground 
lightly,  .iust  enough  to  cover  plants  and 
ground  from  sight.  This  mulch  should  be 
left  on  the  rows  as  late  in  the  spring  as  it  is 
safe,  and  not  smother  the  plants.  This 
seems  to  hold  them  back,  which  is  import- 
ant in  the  price  the  fruit  will  bring.  When 
the  mulching  must  be  removed,  rake  oft' 
lightly  between  the  rows,  leaving  on  a  little 
for  the  plants  to  come  up  through,  it  will 
serve  to  keep  fruit  clean,  ground  cool  and 
moist.  I  give  no  cultivation  in  spring  of 
fruiting. 


~',1.'>H.  Keeping  Horse  Kannre  from  Heating, 
.Spread  manure  thin  and  it  will  never  heat.  H 
it  must  be  piled  up,  the  harder  it  is  packed  the 
less  it  will  heat.  Frequent  turnings  will  pravent 
heating.— r.  L.  Wright. 
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New  Seedling  Apple. 
We  received  last  November  from  Wm.  H. 
Bassett,  Atlantic  Co..  N.  J.,  a  seedling  Ap- 
ple, of  which  an  outline  engraving  natural 
size  is  annexed.  The  original  tree,  a  native 
of  New  Jersey,  is  over  30  years  old,  and  is  a 
very  heavy  bearer.  The  sender  states  that 
the  fruit  is  uniformly  fair  in  appearance, 
and  free  from  wormy  and  gnarly  specimens. 
We  found  the  specimen  which  reached  us  to 


A  NEW  SEEOLINQ  APPLE. 

be  Pippin-like,  of  a  reddish  color  upon 
greenish-yellow  ground,  which  latter  was 
thickly  sprinkled  with  small  russet  dots, 
and  some  small  brownish  spots.  The  flesh 
is  white,  somewhat  dry  and  mealy,  but  ,of 
good,  mild,  sub-acid  flavor,  and  altogether 
pleasant  to  eat.  The  variety  will  probably 
possess  value,  especially  for  the  region  of 
New  Jersey. 


Hand  Barrow  for  Carrying  Berry 
Crates. 

L.  B.  PIERCE,  SUMMIT  CO.,  O. 

What  is  known  in  Ohio  as  the  Barnes- 
ville  bushel  berry  crate  is  a  very  substan- 
tial and  convenient  package,  but  extremely 
hard  to  carry  any  distance  when  filled,  as  it 
has  to  be  carried  at  arms  length  in  front  of 
the  knees.  It  is  also  unhandy  for  two  per- 
sons and  even  it  regular  trunk  handles  were 
furnished  for  greater  convenience  in  carry- 
ing a  crate  between  two  persons  there  still 
would  be  the  objections,  that  it  needs  two 
persons  to  carry  one  crate,  and  these  two 
persons  walking  abreast  would  require  five 
feet  of  width  to  walk  comlortably.  As  in 
Strawberries  the  path  is  less  than  two  feet 
wide  and  in  Kaspberries  and  Blackberries 
scarcely  three,  it  is  easy  to  see  tiaat  any 
contrivance  that  will  permit  walking  in 
single  file  is  much  superior. 

In  carrying  the  empties  to  the  field,  the 
children  run  a  long  stick  through  the 
handle  holes  and  carry  it  walking  tandem 
as  the  pictures  represent  the  Israelite  spies 
carrymg  Grapes.  In  this  case  the  boxes 
are  nested  in  the  bottom  out  of  the  way. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  handling 
I  am  constructing  this  winter  some  hand- 
barrows  as  represented  in  the  illustration. 
They  are  arranged  tor  carrying  three  crates, 
if  necessary,  or  about  ISO  lbs.  The  side 
pieces  are  ol  light,  but  strong  material,  four 
inches  wide  and  one  and  a  halt  inches  thick 
and  seven  feet  long.  Handles  are  worked 
on  each  end  and  the  two  pieces  connected 
by  two  crosspieces  framed  in,  about  three 
feet  apart  or  just  right  to  hold  three  crates 
which  are  placed  crossways,  makmg  the 
barrow  two  feet  wide,  inside  measure. 

The  framing  should  be  done  closely,  as 
there  will  be  more  or  less  twist  and  strain 
upon  the  frame.  The  crosspieces  represent- 
ed at  a  and  b  need  not  be  more  than  one 
inch  thick.    At  the  middle  of  each  cross- 


strip  a  groove  is  plowed  one-half  inch  deep 
and  about  flve-eighths  by  one  and  one-eighth. 
This  strip  projects  at  the  ends  aialf-inch 
and  enters  into  mortices  in  the  side  pieces 
holding  it  firm.  This  projecting  ledge  holds 
the  outside  of  a  crate  by  catching  between 
two  side  slats.  The  inner  side  of  each 
outside  crate  are  supported  by  slats  passing 
through  the  mortices  rf  f,  and  kept  from 
slipping  end  ways  by  a  wire  pin  attached  to 
the  side  bar  with  a  bit  of 
string.  The  slats  should  be  of 
Ash  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
wide  by  flve-eighths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  figiire  in  the  next 
column  shows  how  the  cross 
bars  support  the  crates  ;  one  of 
the  side  bars  against  the  ends 
of  the  crates;  a  h  are  the  T 
shaped  cross  pieces.  The  berry 
crates  are  first  set  inside  and 
slightly  moved  side  ways  to 
engage  the  projections  on  a  and 
b;  then  the  crate  is  set  between 
and  the  slats  d  and  c  slid  in 
and  the  crates  are  ready  to 
move  from  place  to  place  as 
may  be  desirable. 

Such   a   barrow    will    come 
handy  in  moving  crates  from 
the  farther  end  of  long  rows, 
in   bringing   in  berries   when 
the  wagon  is  on  the  road  and 
in  carrying  out  empties.     Its 
construction  is  so  simple  and 
its  cost  so  small,  that  the  procuring  of  one 
or  more  on  every  fruit  farm  should  be  at- 
tended with  advantage. 

An  English  Method  of  Dealing  With 
Insects. 

That  prominent  English  horticultural 
journal,  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle, illustrates 
what  it  terms  Self-Acting  Tobacco  Sheets, 
to  be  used  in  destroying  insects  both  under 
glass  and  on  plants  and  trees  out  of  doors. 
We  have  had  the  engravings  reproduced, 
thinking  the  idea  would  interest  American 
readers,  now  that  so  much  attention  is  being 
given  to  devising  means  for  destroying  our 
insect  foes.    See  opposite  page. 

For  a  long  time,  according  to  our  contem- 
porary, an  article  known  as  Tobacco  paper 
has  been  in  use  in  Europe  as  an  insecticide. 
This  new  Tobacco  sheet,  is  claimed  to  be 
more  scientifically  prepared  than  the  ordi- 
nary Tobacco-paper.  By  acting  chemically 
on  woody  fibre,  the  mineral  and  resinous 
matters  are  removed,  and  a  more  or  less 
pure  form  of  cellulose  results.  The  com- 
bustion of  the  resinous  matter  in  ordinary 
Tobacco-paper,  the  jotu'ual  quoted  says,  is 
known  to  be  injurious.  This  cellulose,  in 
the  form  of  sheets,  is  saturated  with  Tobacco 
juice  containing  nicotine  of  determined 
strength  and  proportion,  so  that  something 
like  certainty  of  composition  and  consequent 
regularity  in  the  result  is  ensured.  The 
sheets  are  hung  up,  or  supported,  and  lit  at 
one  corner,  a  dense  smoke  without  flame  be- 
ing given  off.  Also,  the  injury  to  foliage,  re- 
sulting from  the  use  of  hot  coals  or  coke,  is 
entirely  dispensed  with.  The  sheets  can  be 
used  tor  single  plants  or  trees  in  the  open, 
either  on  a  small  scale  or  on  the  largest 
scale  in  or  out  of  doors. 

The  illustrations  given,  show  various 
methods  ot  employing  the  Tobacco-sheets, 
from  which  it  will  be  seen  that,  with  appro- 
priate appliances,  the  method  it  is  claimed 
IS  as  well  adapted  for  out-door  trees  of  mod- 
erate height,  as  for  greenhouses  or  frames. 
Its  applicability  to  fruit  trees  on  a  large 
scale  in  place  of  spraying  with  Paris  green 
or  London  purple,  which  are  dangerous  to 
handle,  or  with  kerosene  emulsion,  is  a 
matter  that  resolves  itself  into  one  of  cost. 

The  editor  of  the  Chronicle  has  no  doubt 
of  the  value  of  the  new  introduction  for 


greenhouses  and  gardens,  and  thinks  it 
would  be  very  serviceable  in  orchards  if  the 
price  will  permit  of  its  use.. 


Some  Ideas  on  Grapes,  Straw- 
berries, Etc. 

W.  FALCONER,  GLENCOVE  N.  Y. 

Does  the  English  Sparrow  injure 
Grapes  ?  No,  not  so  far  as  I  know.  We 
have  nearly  two  acres  in  Grapevines  and 
every  fall  have  got  to  net  the  vines  to  save 
the  Grapes  from  the  birds.  The  little 
sparrow  is  with  us  in  thousands  and  he  has 
sins  enough,  apart  from  Grapes,  to  answer 
for,  but  on  the  Grape  question  he  is  inno- 
cent with  us.  He  is  constantly  learning 
new  tricks,  however,  his  latest  occurred  this 
fall,  when  he  ate  our  Spinach  seed.  He 
never  did  this,  with  us,  before. 

Strawberries  after  Strawberries.  We 
have  a  piece  of  moist  flUed-in  land  which 
has  been  continuously  cropped  with  Straw- 
berries for  ten  years,  and  the  plants  do  fairly 
well  in  yet.  The  variety  is  Sharpless,  and 
we  renew  half  of  the  plantation  every  year, 
saving  the  one-year  old,  and  turning  under 
the  two-year  old  plants,  replanting  it  at 
once.  We  manure  heavily  at  every  replant- 
ing, also  top-dress  between  the  rows  with 
manure  every  year,  and  mulch  with  sea- 
thatch  In  winter.  This  patch  gives  us  our 
largest  and  latest  berries,  and  we  get  great 
crops  of  handsome  fruit  from  it.  But  it  is 
failing:  The  plants  don't  grow  as  vigorously 
or  fruit  as  full  as  they  did  some  years  ago; 
we  keep  it  in  Strawberries  merely  because 
it  is  the  best  place  we  have  got  for  late  fruit. 

Evergreens  for  the  Plains.  Pinus 
ponderosa  cannot  be  beaten  by  any  other 
evergreen.  And  here  in  the  east  it  is  one 
of  the  most  unsatisfactory  evergreen  trees 
that  we  have  got,  and  its  new  relatives  P. 
Coulteri  and  P.  Geffreyi  are  no  better.  They 
live,  and  grow  a  little,  but  always  present  a 
stunted,  unthrifty,  unhappy  appearance. 
The  Scotch  Pine  does  well  here  for  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  but  is  surpassed  by 
the  Austrian.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Douglas  Fir  ( Pseudotsuga  Douglasii )  and 
the  Colorado  Blue  Spruce  (Picea  pungens) 
from  Colorado  Mountain  stock  only,  are 
among  the  very  hardiest  and  best  thriving 
trees  we  have  got,  and  so  too  is  the  Colorado 
White  Fir  { Abies  concolor )  one  of  our 
hardiest,  handsomest  and  thriftiest  trees 
when  planted  in  the  east. 


COMMENTS  BY    READERS. 

A  (lepartinent  to  whU-h  all  are  inmted  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  Journal,  Many 
such  contributions  monthlj/  are  welcome, 

A  Selection  of  Annuals.  1  suppose  all 
amateurs  begin  by  investing  freely  in  the 
seeds  of  annuals.  I  am  sure  that  I  did,  and 
do  not  regret  it,  for  I  have  never  found  more 
pleasure  than  in  greeting  the  little  pets  that 
came  with  much  care  and  nursing  from 
the  tiny  seeds  bought  of  B.  K.  Bliss,  30  years 
ago.  But  it  is  quite  questionable  whether 
the  crowd  ot  flowers,  increasing  year  by  year 


Hand  Barrow  fur  Carrying  Berry  Crates. 

does  not  make  it  necessary  for  us,  purely  on  the 
score  of  work,  to  reduce  our  annuals  to  a  very 
select  list.  1  shall  venture  to  suggest  a  few  hints 
to  younger  planters,  who  will  be  tempted  by  the 
showy  catalogues  to  try  everything  between  the 
covers.  I  make  it  a  first  rule,  unless  there  be  a 
special  reason  to  ,make  exception,  to  exclude 
flowers  without  perfume,  for  among  these  tiny 
pets,  the  perfume  is  the  greeting  given  to  us  at 
we  draw  near  them.  On  the  same  ground  I  ex- 
clude the  coarser  or  stifl'er  sorts,  which  have 
nothing  in  the  way  of  grace  or  sweetness  to 
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offer;  nothing  would  tempt  me  again  to  give 
room  to  the  graceless  Zinnia.     If  you  will  allow 
me  to  select  for  you  a  short  list,  it  shall  include, 
first  of   all,  the  choicest  strain  of  Sweet  Peas 
Eckford's  Newest  Hybrids.    One  never  regrets 
the  time  spent  over  these  early,  delicious  and 
graceful  flowers.     Plant  the  seed  deep  in  good 
garden  soil,  and  furnish  a  good  trellis,  and  you 
will  And  nothing  more  delightful  in  your  garden 
throughout  the  whole  summer.    Next  to  these  a 
liberal   selection  of    Nasturtiums,  an  old-fash- 
ioned, but  highly  improved,  wholesome  favorite. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  exclude  the  jister,although 
it  lacks  in  perfume.     Its  many  shades,  rich  and 
beautiful,  make  it  deservedly  popular.    I  would 
place  it  third  on  list.     The  Balsam,  although  a 
beautiful  flower  in  color,  has  a  sickening  odor, 
and  finds  no  welcome  with  me;  but  the  Alyssums, 
double  and  single,  and  with  them  the  Candytufts, 
I  highly  prize;  the 
latter  fiower  now 
presents  itself  to 
us  in  many  exquis- 
ite shades  of  color. 
A  very  neat    and 
profuse   flowering 
plant  is  the  Gode- 
tia.  It  is  not  plant- 
ed as   much  as  it 
might  be  by  those 
who   love    flowers 
of  clear,  clean  deli- 
cateshades,  inboth 
leaf    and     flower. 
The  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi    deserves  a 
place  in  all  collec- 
tions, for  its  abundance  of  bloom,  long  continued. 
It  is  not  remarkable  for  perfume,  although  many 
of  the  varieties  are  delicately  sweet.     The  Ver- 
bena, as  grown,  may  be  classed  also  as  an  annual, 
and  should  be  found,  of  course,    in   all    well- 
ordered  gardens.     I  am  myself  partial  to  the 
Celosias,  provided  one  is  able  to  escape  from  the 
coarser  sorts  which  are  sent  out  recklessly  by 
some  of  our  seed  dealers.    Mignonette  naturally 
finds  a  place  in  all  collections  without  recom- 
mendation.   This  list  covere  about  all  that  prove 
satisfactory.— E.  P.  Pnwelt,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  T. 

Lime  as  a  Fertilizer.  Experiments  con- 
ducted for  some  years  past  lead  me  to  assert  that 
sufficient  lime  is  not  applied  to  vegetable  quar- 
ters. Grubs  have  been  unusually  plentiful  in 
Carrot,  Parsley  and  other  quarters  this  season, 
but  they  have  been  much  worse  wherever  lime 
was  absent.  Lime  is  an  excellent  preventive, 
while  as  a  fertilizer  it  is  equal  in  some  soils  to 
any  manure.  Old  soil  is  especiall.v  benefited  by 
it,  and  our  crops  have  never  been  so  robust  and 
of  such  high  qualit.v  as  in  the  seasons  succeeding 
the  application  of  lime.  The  best  way  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  procure  the  lime  quite  fresh,  place 
it  in  heaps  of  one  or  two  barrowloads  here  and 
there  on  the  vacant  quarters,  cover  it  over  with 
soil  as  soon  as  deposited,  allow  it  to  remain  cov- 
ered for  two  days,  then  spread  it  on  the  ground 
and  dig  in  at  once.  It  may  be  applied  at  any 
time  of  the  year,  but  at  least  a  week  should  be 
allowed  to  pass  from  the  time  it  is  dug  in  until 
any  crop  is  planted.  I  apply  it  at  the  rate  of 
three  to  five  tons  per  acre,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  soil.— L,  J.  Landas,  Oreene  Co.,  N.Y. 
Tomatoes  on  Potatoes  (page  37).  We  grafted 
some  Tomatoes  on  Potatoes  in  1886,  and  obtained 
perfect  Tomatoes  at  the  top  and  perfect  Potato 
tubers  at  the  roots  which  weighed  one-half  pound 
apiece.  Not  a  Potato  top  showed  above  the 
ground.  The  Potato  was  of  the  variety  American 
Magnum  Bonum,  and  the  Tomato  was  that 
known  as  Turner's  Hybrid.  We  exhibited  the 
plant  at  the  Clinton  Farmers'  Club,  and  the  75 
persons  present  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the 
specimen  was  genuine,  and  will  guarantee  the 
truthfulness  of  this  statement.— B.  Batdorff, 
Wayne  Co.,  O. 

Town  Trees.  In  the  rcent  article  on  this  sub- 
ject no  mention  was  made  of  the  Sumach.  A 
fine  specimen  of  this  common  native  tree  flour- 
ishes in  my  neighbor's  garden.  The  pinnate 
foliage,  at  all  times  extremely  handsome,  was 
unusually  large  and  fine,  while  the  numerous 
large  spikes  of  rich  crimson  fruits  rendered  the 
bush,  which  stands  alone  on  a  lawn,  a  really  ex- 
quisite object.  I  have  always  been  an  admirer 
of  this  graceful  and  tropical-looking  tree,  my 
partiality  for  it  being  due  not  only  to  its  un- 
doubted elegance,  but  also  to  the  fact  of  its  being 
such  a  capital  town  tree.  In  truth  there  are 
very  few  other  trees  for  towns  equal  to  this  one; 
it  will  not  only  grow,  but  flourish  luxuriantly  in 


places  where  the  smoke  and  impure  air  would 
kill  most  ornamental  trees,  and  all  this  too  with 
the  least  amount  of  attention.  Some  object  to 
it  because  of  its  habit  of  throwing  uii  suckers 
from  the  roots  for  some  distance  around  the 
stem,  but  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to 
this.  Like  nearly  all  other  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
should  not  be  planted  in  a  bed  with  flowering  or 
other  plants,  but  it  is  far  more  efl'ective  as  a 
single  specimen  on  Grass,  and  here  a  fewsuckers 
are  neither  injurious  nor  uupleasing,  while,  if 
necessary,  they  are  easily  cut  out.  Although  as 
I  have  said,  the  Sumach  grows  fairly  well  in  the 
worst  possible  places  for  trees,  you  must  not 
think  that  it  does  not  appreciate  good  culture. 
In  foul  places  it  scarcel.v  ever  blossoms,  as  it 
does  under  more  favorable  conditions.  It  is  j 
really  surprising  to  see  the  amount  of  vitality 
possessed  by  many  other  trees  of  the  same  class 
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as  the  Sumach.  Take,  for  instance,  the  equally 
graceful  and  even  more  stately  Chinese  Allantus, 
or  Tree  of  Heaven.  No  amount  of  smoke,  dirt 
and  dust  appears  to  have  the  least  effect  upon 
this  fine  tree,  which  flourishes  in  places  where  an 
Oak  could  not  exist  at  all,  and  where  the  English 
Elm,  Ash,  or  even  Chestnut,  would  drag  out  but 
a  miserable  existence.  The  Japanese  Paulownia 
furnishes  another  instance  of  a  tree  that  grows 
in  the  most  unpromising  localities.  The  best 
smoke-resisting  room  plants  we  possess  are  the 
tropical  India  Rubber  Plant,  Palms  from  South- 
ern Europe,  Africa,  and  India,  Aspidistras, 
Oranges,  and  so  forth,  and  none  of  our  more 
rugged  subjects  succeed  better  in  the  open  air, 
when  smokey  than  the  tender  Cannas,  Ricinus, 
Wigandias,  Nicotianas  and  PeriUas.- B.  D.  K.. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Small  Fruits  and  Vegetables.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  think  it  advisable  for  the  same 
person  to  grow  both  for  market.  A  beginner 
had  better  try  but  one  at  a  time,  until  he  has 
acquired  some  knowledge,  for  to  start  both  with- 
out knowledge  of  either,  will  be  to  have  "too 
many  irons  in  the  fire,"  and  some  may  burn. 
The  experienced  have  difliculty  to  keep  them  all 
at  the  "right  heat,"  for  when  fruits  need  picking 
some  vegetables  need  close  attention,  and  when 
certain  vegetables  need  to  be  gathered  the  fruits 
are  in  need  of  special  work.  At  times  both  may 
need  to  be  gathered  and  marketed  at  the  same 
time;  then  plenty  of  near  help  will  be  required 
to  properly  serve  customers.  It  may  be  added 
that  not  all  fruit  growers  can  make  a  success 
of  vegetables,  nor  all  gardeners  a  success  of 
fruit  growing.— A  Subscriber. 

Rabbits  and  Borers.  To  prevent  rabbits 
from  injuring  trees,  procure  some  of  Frazer's 
Axle  Grease  and  with  it  saturate  an  old  woolen 
stocking  or  some  flannel.  Encircle  the  trees 
with  the  rags  and  rub  up  and  down  a  few 
times  from  the  ground  two  feet  up.  Rub  with 
one  hand  and  carry  the  grease  box  with  the 
other,  renewing  the  grease  at  every  three  or  four 
trees.  One  liberal  greasing  will  answer.  I  have 
followed  this  plan  tor  three  or  four  years,  and 
can  say  it  is  effective,  easily  applied,  not  un- 
pleasant to  use,  and  very  cheap;  a  ten  cent  box 
will  grease  quite  an  orchard.  Use  Frazer's  Axle 
Grease,  as  this  is  a  combination  that  is  not  in- 
jurious to  the  trees:  others  are,  most  of  them 
containing  petroleum  in  some  form.  This  treat- 
ment at  the  proper  time  will  ward  off  borer,  none 
being  in  this  case  required  at  the  crown.— TF.  IJ. 
Arendt,  Macoiupin  Co.,  lib. 

Stawberry  Tests.  I  have  tested  over  one 
hundred  varieties,  and  find  Crescent  Seedling, 
Captain  Jack,  Charles  Downing  and  Miner's  Pro- 
lific to  be  the  best  sorts  for  this  latitude.  Of 
the  newer  kinds  I  like  Mitchell's  Early  and 
Bubach.  About  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
acres  of  Strawberries  are  raised  in  this  county. 
—Jacob  Faith,  Vernon  Co.,  Mo. 
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Strawberries  in  Hills  (page  68).     S.  Miller, 
from  my  state,  tells  of  the  failure  of  his  Straw- 
berries in  hill  culture,  after  preparing  the  ground 
18  inches  deep  and  manuring  well.     There  lies 
the  secret  of  his  failure.     Much  manure  may 
answer  on  poor  eastern  soils,  but  for  the  best 
success  in  Missouri  it  must  be  used  sparingly.    A 
few  years  ago,  following  the  instructions  of  an 
eastern  writer,  I  manured  part  of  a  piece  of 
Strawberry  land;  I  would  have  manured  all  but 
could  not  get  the  manure.  It  was  with  misgivings 
that  I  set  one  and  a  half  acres, only  one-half  acre 
of  which  was  manured,  and  my  forebodings  were 
further  increased  when  the  manured  part  far 
outstripped  the  other  in  growth  and  fine  appear- 
ance.    Bach  received  the  same  cultivation  and 
care.    Now  for  the  result,  from  that  part  which 
had  received  no  manure  there  were  gathered 
over  5,000  quarts  of  large,  smooth,  firm  berries, 
while     from     the 
manured  part  but 
tew    berries   were 
obtained,  and  most 
were      irregular, 
poor     in    quality, 
and   so   soft   they 
could  not  be  han- 
dled,  although    a 
few     were     very 
large,      all      were 
entirely  worthless. 
The  vines  on   the 
manured     part 
made     a     rank 
growth,  while   on 
the      unmanured 
part    the    growth 
was  moderate.    I  have  had  similar  experiences 
since,  and   two  other  berry  growers  here  have 
had   the   same  experience.      For   this   western 
country  little  or  no  manure  and  thorough  culti- 
vation is  what  is  needed  to  produce  the  best 
results. -Z.  T.  Russell,  Jasper  Co.,  Mo. 

Selecting  and  Planting  Nursery  Stock.  I 
differ  with  the  writer  of  the  article  somewhat 
on  the  subject  in  the  January  issue.  I  believe 
there  is  more  in  the  planting  and  after  care  of 
young  trees  than  there  is  in  the  size  or  age  of  the 
tree.  Three  years  ago  I  planted  300  Missouri 
Pippin  Apple  trees  two  years  old.  They  were 
what  are  called  culls,  that  is,  left  in  the  nursery 
after  all  the  salable  trees  have  been  sold.  They 
were  well  cultivated  with  Corn  among  them,  and 
each  winter  treated  to  about  a  wheel  barrow  of 
fresh  stable  manure  to  each  tree.  Nearly  every 
tree  had  some  Apples  on  the  past  season,  large 
and  nice  ones,  and  there  is  not  a  more  thrifty 
young  orchard  in  the  country.  Two  years  l)ef  ore 
I  planted  mine  a  neighber  .set  out  600  fine,  .select 
trees  on  good  land,  but  gave  them  no  special 
care  in  planting  or  after.  My  trees  are  to-day 
one-third  larger  than  his.  While  I  do  not  advo- 
cate planting  small  trees  every  time,  I  do  think 
the  main  point  in  starting  an  orchard  is  to  get 
trees  with  good  roots,  and  plant  carefully  and 
give  them  good  cultivation  and  manure.— 3f.  H. 
Lewis,  Chase  Co..  Kas. 

Bean  Weevil  (page  82).  In  habit  this  pest  is 
very  much  like  the  Pea  weevil.  The  eggs  are 
laid  on  the  young  pods  as  soon  as  they  begin  to 
form.  The  newly  hatched  yellow  grub  with 
a  black  head  makes  its  way  through  the  pod. 
The  hole  it  makes  soon  grows  shut,  but  a  minute 
discolored  spot  may  be  observed.  Once  in  the 
Bean  the  grub  grows  with  it,  and  when  the  Bean 
has  become  ripe  the  grub  has  completed  its 
growth  and  is  ready  to  enter  the  pupa  state,  but 
before  doing  this  it  has  the  instinct  to  make  a 
small  hole  on  the  surface  of  the  Bean,  but  with- 
out cutting  through  the  seed-coat,  for  its  future 
exit.  The  beetle  is  known  to  be  in  the  Bean  by 
this  serai-transparent  spot  upon  the  surface;  the 
hole  being  covered  by  the  thin  parchment-like 
skin,  Sometimes  the  insect  comes  out  the  same 
fall,  but  it  usually  waits  until  spring.  If  the 
Beans  containing  these  insects  are  sown  the 
trouble  will  continue,  so  the  only  safety  is  in 
sowing  none  but  sound  seeds,  or  those  in  which 
the  weevil  has  been  destroyed.  Scalding  will 
kill  the  insect  without  injuring  the  germination 
of  the  seeds  and  White  is  authority  for  saying 
that  if  seeds.  Peas  or  Beans  are  stored  in  bottles 
or  Jars,  when  gathered,  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
spirits  of  turpentine,  and  kept  tightly  closed, 
the  vapor  of  the  turpentine  will  destroy  the 
pests  without  injuring  the  seeds.  A  seed  dealer 
has  told  me  that  to  subject  these  seeds  to  the 
fumes  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  in  a  Jar  or  other 
clean  receptacle  will  kill  the  insects.-G.  JV^.  F., 
Lancaster  Co. ,  Pa. 
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A  Handsome  Plantain  Lily. 

The  large-floweretl  White  Plantain  Lily 
{Fttnhia  (iraiidijiorii  (ijha)  has  ever  since 
its  introduction  from  Japan,  been  one  of 
the  most  valued  of  hardy  border  plants. 
The  cause  is  not  hard  toflod,  for,  in  the 
striking  beauty  of  its  foliage,  the  spikes  of 
sweet  delicate  flowers  and  its  neat  charm- 
ing habit  this  plant  stands  in  the  very  front 
rank  of  garden  ornaments. 

But  we  desire  now  to  call  attention  to  one 
of  the  many  beautiful  varieties  of  the  Fun- 
kia  genus,  and  which  has  long  been  a  favor- 
ite border  plant  with  the  writer.  This  is 
the  Mottled  Plantain  Lily 
(Furiltid  Forluncii  m(iculiita) 
shown  considerably  reduced  in 
the  annexed  engraving,  drawn 
from  life.  In  general  it  possesses 
all  the  desirable  qualities  of  the 
white  with  some  others  added. 
We  refer  especially  to  its  habit 
of  free  bloom,  for  this  it  may  be 
remembered,  is  cited  in  some 
quarters  as  a  fault  of  the  older 
variety  named.  It  should  be 
said  however  in  .iustice  to  that 
variety  that  when  it  is  grown 
in  well-drained  sandy  loam  it 
seldom  disappoints  on  this  score. 
But  the  blotched  variety  has 
never  been  known  by  us  to  fail 
to  bloom  freely  even  when 
grown  in  diSlerentkinds  of  soils. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  as 
seen  in  the  engraving,  are  of 
handsome  delicate  appearance 
and  good  size,  being  borne  on 
erect  curving  spikes. 

It  is  the  peculiar  coloring  of 
the  leaves  of  this  variety  which 
gives  to  it  the  name  Mottled 
Funkia.  The  foliage  which  is 
of  healthy  growth  and  good 
size,  is  conspicuously  marked 
with  a  soft  golden  yellow,  as 
indicated  by  the  lighter  parts 
in  our  engraving.  The  margi- 
nal color  is  green  of  bluish  tinge 
and  this  is  very  irregular  as  to 
outline.  Another  peculiarity  of 
the  leaf  worth  noticing  is  that 
the  parts  between  the  ribs  are 
slightly    crinkled    throughout. 

The  plant  would  prove  handsome  and 
striking  in  appearance  in  any  collection 
however  large.  Its  season  of  bloom  is  mid- 
summer and  later.  Should  there  be  a 
desire  to  make  a  group  of  plants  comprising 
such  as  are  somewhat  odd  in  the  appearance 
of  the  leaves,  like  Yuccas,  German  Iris, 
Sedums,  large-leaved  Saxifragas,  etc.,  we 
could  think  of  no  better  addition  to  the 
list  than  the  present  sub.iect. 


and  a  few  of  them  dried  can  hang  on  picture 
frame  all  winter.  But  the  most._;  curious 
plant  is  Martynia.  Don't  attempt  to  plant 
one,  unless  you  have  plenty  of  room,  for  it 
spreads  over  and  around  as  if  it  wanted  the 
earth.  The  seed  pods  are  curious  enough 
to  put  on  your  shelf  of  curiosities.  They 
have  curved  horn-like  appendages,  and  when 
dry  they  are  as  bard  as  bone.  A  common  ! 
name  for  this  plant  is  Demon's  Claw. 

My  Floral  Door  Mat.  Close  to.the'back 
steps  I  had  a  garden  bed  laid  out  thirty  feet 
long  and  about  three  feet  w  ide.  I  planned 
to  have  it  look  like  a  door  mat,  and  as  the 


A  Detroit  Amateur  Talks  of  Various 
Matters. 

CuEious  Annuals.  Petunias,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  Mignonette  may  be  styled  the 
proper  flowers,  and  bloom  all  their  sweet 
lives  among  others,  making  the  garden  a 
lovely  spot,  but  they  surprise  no  one.  Every 
season  a  few  of  the  crooked  specimens  in 
plant  life,  keep  up  an  interest.  We  had 
three  annuals  that  might  well  be  called  the 
eccentrics  of  the  garden.  One  is  Molucca 
Balm.  The  flowers  are  green,  and  we  have 
to  look  closely  to  distinguish  them  from 
leaves.  In  fact,  its  almost  all  flower  and  no 
leaves.  But  pick  a  spray  of  it,  and  also  a 
rosy  pink  Phlox  Drummondi,  place  them 
in  a  small  vase  and  see  what  a  pretty  com- 
bination they  make. 

Another  curious  plant  is  the  Balloon  vine. 
The  leaves  are  a  vivid  green,  and  cover  an 
old  fence  nicely.  But  the  seed  pods  are  a 
curiosity.  Light,  puffy,  green  balls,  they 
are  the  delight  of  the  children.  They  are 
pretty  wora  in  the  hair,  or  as  a  breast  knot, 
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effect  was  pretty,  I  will  tell  how  it  was  made: 
They  were  all  low  growing  things,  and 
planted  to  contrast  the  colors.  At  one  end 
Phlox  Drummondi  was  planted  by  the  side 
of  purple  Verbenas;  then  came  pink  and 
white  Verbenas,  Dianthus  Pinks  of  all 
colors,  and  in  contrast.  Mignonette  and 
Sweet  Alyssum.  A  dwarf  Marigold  of  a 
vivid  orange  gave  the  touch  of  yellow  nec- 
essary to  set  off  the  rest.  And  around  the 
edge  was  a  border  of  Madame  Salleroi  Gera- 
niums. This  is  the  most  obliging  of  plants 
if  you  want  plenty  of  slips,  and  the  roots 
appear  iu  a  very  few  days  after  putting  them 
in  the  earth.  The  plants  produce  a  great 
number  of  cuttings  each.  I  had  a  dozen 
plants  and  pulled  them  all  apart  in 
very  small  bits  and  stuck  all  around  my 
mat,  and  very  soon  they  were  good  sized 
plants  and  made  a  beautiful  border.  I  never 
saw  a  blossom  on  them,  but  some  of  the 
leaves  are  pui'e  white  and  others  white 
tinged  with  green.  My  floral  door  mat  was 
one  of  the  quaint  ob.iects  in  my  garden  that 
was  much  admired  by  visitors. 

Spideks  i's.  Ixsect.s.  As  amateurs  with 
window  gardens  to  care  for  and  delight  in, 
how  often  we  get  discouraged  and  disgusted 
fighting  the  insects  that  generally  select  the 
most  cherished  plant  for  their  headquarters. 
Chrysanthemums  are  the  worst;  the  black 
aphis  will  line  the  flower  buds  up  and  down 
near  the  buds  spite  of  all  one  can  do.  To- 
bacco dust  does  not  wholly  remedy  the 
difficulty,  and  leaves  a  dirty  smear  that  calls 


for  continued  showering,  and  even  this 
hardly  makes  the  plant  what  one  can  con- 
sider fairly  presentable. 

The  other  morning  I  was  watering  my 
Chrysanthemums  in  a  sunny  garret  win 
dow,  when  I  noticed  a  spider's  web  that  had 
been  wound  round  and  round  one  of  the 
bios.som  stalks,  and  fastened  also  to  a  corner 
of  the  window.  Not  one  black  bug  was  on 
the  stalk,  and  Master  Spider  had  stored  up 
lots  of  plant  lice  in  his  sunny  corner  in  the 
window  for  fixture  dinners.  No  hunter 
can  possibly  be  busier  than  he  when  game 
is  around.  Now  cannot  our  scientists  raise 
a  genteel  spider  that  will  have 
his  home  in  our  windows  and 
small  conservatories,  make  him 
spin  a  lovely  silken  web,  use- 
ful as  well  as  ornamental,  and 
clean  out  these  hordes  of  ani- 
mated plant  nuisances  that  are 
so  troublesome  to  amateurs? 

Water  Cure  for  Dyspepsia. 
My  "cure "is  not  taken  inter- 
nally, but  consists  of  a  hose, 
say  fifty  feet  long,  fastened  to 
a  penstock  in  the  garden.  The 
sufferer  from  dyspepsia  must  be 
dressed  loosely  in  washable 
material,  and  with  stout  shoes. 
Now  turn  on  the  water  and 
shower  the  plants  for  two  hours. 
The  fresh  air,  the  smell  of  the 
water  as  it  falls  on  the  thirsty 
leaves,  are  beneficial.  The  eye 
too  is  often  gladdened  by  the 
sight  of  a  beautiful  rainbow 
when  the  sun  shines  on  the 
drops.  The  paths  between  the 
beds  may  be  kept  hard  by  turn- 
ing the  full  force  of  the  water 
upon  them,  and  letting  the  sun 
dry  to  the  consistency  of  clay. 
The  flower  beds  would  get 
crusted  and  hard  if  you  did  not 
stir  the  soil  often  with  a  hoe. 
This,  too,  is  beneficial  as  a  cure. 
When  you  have  washed  the 
dust  from  the  leaves,  wet  down 
the  paths,  make  the  air  sweet 
and  clean,  you  can  indulge  in  a 
supper  of  baked  beans  and  hard 
boiled  eggs,  and  sleep  like  baby. 
Fre.sh  air  and  an  interesting 
occupation  have  a  very  exhilarating  effect 
on  one's  health.  Sister  Gracious. 


What  is  an  Orchid? 


{Abstract  of  lecture  by  the  late  Shirley  Hihberd, Editor 
nf  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  at  Bath,  Eng.) 
{Continued  from  page  62) 

Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  here,  for  these  Air 
Plants  seem  to  teach  us  in  a  pleasant  way 
what  the  story  tells  us  was  learned  with  pain 
and  loss  ;  that  is  how  to  live  on  nothing  at 
all.  The  Frenchman's  horse,  the  story  says, 
died  in  the  discipline,  but  the  air  living 
Orchids  lead  a  joyous  life  on  the  waving 
boughs,  and  publish  it  in  their  colours  and 
perfumes.  V^Tience  the  perfume  of  a  plant 
that  lives  on  nothing  ?  We  shall  find  that 
they  contain  earthly  matters,  and  yet  they 
go  not  to  the  earth  to  obtain  them ;  and  in 
addition  to  these,  many  kinds  of  gums,  bit- 
ters, essential  oils,  benzoic  acid,  and  other 
compounds. 

The  Vanilla  is  the  product  of  an  serial 
Orchid,  for  the  sphagnum  employed  in 
growing  it  affords  it  little  else  than  mois- 
ture, but  the  fruit  of  this  plant  is  deliciously 
odorous,  and  is  employed  to  flavour  choco- 
late; and  we  ask,  how  does  it  obtain  or 
manufacture  the  essential  oils  and  acids 
that  render  it  so  valuable  !'  The  fact  is,  air 
and  water  are  never  absolutely  pure,  and 
the  Orchids  have  the  ability  to  extract  from 
them  all  that  they  require,  not  only  to  pro- 
duce evanescent  odors,  but  the  stout  veg- 
etable fabric  of  bulbs  and  leaves  that  bring 
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these  plants  so  evidently  Into  the  world  of 
commonplace  realities. 

In  the  bulbs  or  pseudo-bulbs  of  Orchids, 
we  see  another  likeness  to  the  Irises.  The 
resemblance  is  in  some  respects  remote,  but 
in  function  It  is  the  same,  for  a  bulb  or 
bulbous  growth  is  to  be  considered  the 
saving's  bank  of  the  plant  wherein  is  stored 
the  surplus  nourishment  it  obtains  during 
its  season  of  active  growth,  and  which  it 
will  draw  upon  when  the  sea.son  arrives  to 
produce  its  flowers.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are 
various  in  form  and  size;  in  some  they  are 
large  flask  shaped  bodies  ;  in  others  round 
like  Onions  ;  often  they  are  handsome  egg- 
shaped  or  pear-shaped,  and  ot  a  beautiful 
green  color ;  and 
again  they  are  drawn 
out  like  miniature 
stockings,  and  many 
of  these  being  joined 
end  to  end  constitute 
the  gouty  stems  of 
many  Dendrobes. 

And  the  likeness 
to  Irises  is  continued 
in  the  terrestrial 
(Jrchids,  for  these 
have  fibrous  roots, 
and  often  they  pro- 
duce underground 
bulbs  or  tubers  that 
are  filled  with  starch; 
and,  several  import- 
ant groups  of  Irises 
have  the  same  pecu- 
liarity. But  having 
mentioned  the  pro- 
duction of  starch,  it 
should  now  be  re- 
marked that  our- 
native  Orchids  re- 
deem    the      family 

from  the  charge  of  uselessness,  for  Orchis 
morio  and  Orchis  mascula,  plants  that  are 
plentifully  produced  in  certain  districts, 
produce  starch  in  suflficient  plenty  to  be 
useful  as  food,  and  moreover  the  starchy 
produce  of  these  Orchids  is  more  nutri- 
tive than  any  other  product  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom  to  which  it  can,  with  any 
propriety,  be  likened. 

Some  species  of  Orchids  have  repute  in 
medicine,  and  are  variously  valued  in  the 
countries  that  produce  them. 

But  the  flowers  of  the  Orchids  do  not  con- 
cern us.  Artists  paint  them,  botanists  dis- 
sect them,  sweet  ladies  apply  their  noses  to 
them,  gardeners  grow  them,  and  everybody 
admires  them.  If  you  once  get  well  fixed 
in  your  mind  the  true  theory  of  an  Orchid 
fiower,  perplexity  diminishes  and  delight 
increases  as  you  trace  out  the  variations  and 
perceive  how  they  refer  themselves  con- 
tinually to  the  common  plan  that  underlies 
them  all.  This  is  a  study  that  you  may 
begin  anywhere  in  the  family,  but  I  cannot 
say  where  it  will  end,  for  in  truth  it  has  no 
end,  for  the  variations  of  Orchids  convey 
to  the  mind,  directly  and  by  visible  signs, 
a  fair  apprehensions  of  the  idea  ot  infinity. 

We  begin  with  fifteen  parts,  in  groups  of 
threes.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  the 
most  complete  and  regular  Orchid  flowers 
are  the  least  interesting.  In  many  of  the 
more  attractive  Orchids  there  are  three 
sepals  and  two  petals  of  equal  size,  and 
corresponding  in  color,  while  one  of  the 
petals  is  converted  into  a  bold  labellum 
The  well-known  Odontdnlossinn  AlcxantJra- 
is  an  example  of  an  intermediate  form, 
sepals  and  petals  being  nearly,  but  not  ex- 
actly alike.  The  noble  Tlmnid.  Bchhohhf 
Is  an  example  of  equality,  and  OnfiiUiiin 
ti<irh>um,  a  striking  example  because  of 
the  peculiar  markings  of  the  five  equal 
divisions  and  the  broad  expansion  of  the 
yellow  lip. 

(IVj  be  Continutil.i 


On  the  Propagation  of  Plants. 
About  the  month  of  February  is  the  time, 
above  all  others,  when  the  plant  grower 
looks  to  increasing  his  stock  for  summer  use 
by  slixi  propagation.  It  is  a  fascinating  task, 
this  taking  of  portions  of  one  plant  and  by 
due  process,  obtaining  from  them  numerous 
individual  plants,  well-rooted  and  in  shape 
for  developing  into  strong  independent 
stocks.  It  is  an  operation  too,  with  which 
most  properly  there  is  associated  in  the 
minds  of  people  less  mystery  than  formerly; 
the  day  when  each  plant  slip  must  be  pene- 
trated by  an  Oat  liernel,  the  sprouting  of 
which  was  to  exert  some  favorable  influence 
on  the  rooting  otthe  cutting,  has  forever 
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passed  away.  It  is  the  object  of  the  present 
paper  to  consider  briefly,  step  by  step,  the 
course  ot  successful  propagation  from 
branch  to  plant,  reference  being  had  to  the 
engravings  presented  herewith. 

The  Beaxch.  With  the  generality  of 
soft-wooded  plants,  such  as  Geraniums, 
Abutilons,  Heliotrope,  Carnations,  Ver- 
benas, Coleus,  etc.,  the  ends  of  newly  formed 
shoots  make  the  best  cuttings.  Care  should 
be  observed  to  not  take  them  when  too 
young,  or  pieces  that  are  so  short  as  to  be 
very  succulent.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  en- 
graving that  the  Abutilon  slip  (at  top)  was 
taken  from  the  branch  (to  the  left)  at  the 
internode  just  below  the  second  joint,  count- 
ing from  the  bottom  up.  But  severing  the 
parent  branch  at  that  point  might  seem 
to  be  making  rather  a  large  cutting;  by 
proper  trimming  the  size  is  none  too  large. 
If  it  were  smaller,  the  chances  are  it  would 
be  too  soft  for  developing  into  the  best  qua- 
lity of  plant. 

The  Slip.  Having  removed  this  from  the 
parent  as  alluded  to,  it  now  requires  trim- 
ming preparatory  to  rooting.  While  in 
many  plants  like  Coleus,  Verbenas,  Agera- 
tums,  Cupheas,  etc.,  it  is  found  that  roots 
are  emitted  as  well  if  the  cutting  is  squared 
— that  is,  trimmed  crosswise  at  the  bottom 
with  a  sharp  knife — at  any  place  between 
joints,  yet  with  the  generality  of  plants  it  is 
undoubtedly  safer  to  square  them  just 
below  and  close  to  a  joint,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  might  be  cut  even  a  little 
closer  than  is  indicated  above.  This  with 
trimming  away  the  leaves  of  such  lower 
joint,  as  illustrated,  and  in  the  case  of  large 
leaves  reducing  the  remaining  lower  ones 
somewhat  by  clipping  ott'  the  ends,  is  all  that 
Is  required  to  flt  the  cutting  for  the  sand. 

Some  young  cultivators  make  the  mistake 
of  cutting  the  base  of  the  slips  obliquely 
instead  of  squarely  across.  The  fault  of  so 
doing  is  that  the  roots  are  sent  out  stronger 
on  one  side  .of  the  cutting  than  on  the  other. 


resulting   in  a  plant   of   inferior   quality. 
Many  a  failure  could  be  attributed  to  this. 

Callus  and  Root.  For  a  medium  in 
which  to  root  cuttings  clean  sand  is,  by  good 
propagators,  preferred  to  any  other  material. 
The  quickest  results  in  rooting  slips  are  ob- 
tained when  the  sand  into  which  they  are 
set  is  kept  some  fifteen  degrees  warmer  than 
the  atmosphere  above.  To  secure  this  end 
the  fiorist  who  possesses  a  greenhouse 
encloses  a  section  of  bench  which  has 
heating  pipes,  flues  or  tanks  underneath, 
with  boards  from  the  sand  down,  to  confine 
the  heat  bringing  it  up  through  the  sand 
that  holds  the  cuttings. 
Amatexirs  sometimes  arrange  a  good 
sized  box  to  have  a 
sand  bed  for  cuttings 
at  the  top,  and  then 
set  a  small  lamp  into 
the  enclosed  bottom 
part  of  the  box  (hav- 
ing access  by  a  door), 
thus  securing  a  mini- 
ature plant  propaga- 
ting case. 

An  ordinary  ma- 
nure hot-bed  provides 
bottom  heat  well 
suited  for  the  propa- 
gation of  all  soft- 
wooded  growths.  But 
where  the  means  of 
providing  bottom 
heat  are  not  at  hand, 
then  cuttings  can  be 
rooted,  if  not  so 
quickly,  yet  nearly 
as  well  in  an  ordinary 
pot  or  box  filled  with 
sand. 

A  condition  essen- 
tial to  success  in  any 
case,  is  that  the  sand  be  well  drained  to  ob- 
viate any  excess  of  moisture,  which  is  liable 
to  lead  to  rot.  The  cuttings  should  be  in- 
serted in  the  sand  from  one-half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  or  more  deep,  according  to  their 
size,  firming  the  sand  closely  about  them 
afterwards.  They  should  be  sprinkled  over 
the  tops  several  times  daily,  with  a  view  to 
keeping  the  sand  moderately  wet  at  all 
times  and  the  atmosphere  somewhat  moist. 
At  any  time  from  a  week  to  several  weeks 
after  the  cuttings  are  put  in,  varying  some- 
what according  to  conditions,  the  first  signs 
of  rooting  should  appear.  The  real  roots 
are  preceded  by  a  formation  at  the  end  of 
the  cutting,  known  as  callus,  the  presence 
of  which  indicates  a  favorable  state  for  root- 
ing, especially  while  such  callus  is  clean 
and  white.  Should  cuttings  reach  the  callus 
state  and  then  meet  with  an  excess  of 
moisture,  drouth,  heat,  cold  or  other  unfav- 
orable condition,  this  might  so  effect  them 
that  roots  would  not  follow  and  death 
soon  ensue.  With  the  environments  all 
favorable,  roots  should  be  present  very  soon 
after  the  appearance  of  callus,  thus  mark- 
ing the  stage  when  the  slip  is  converted  into 
a  new  individual  plant. 

The  Plant.  When  it  is  found  by  exam- 
ination that  a  large  proportion  of  cuttings 
in  any  batch  are  provided  with  roots,  how- 
ever short,  it  is  at  once  time  to  pot  the  slip 
into  soil.  To  wait  until  the  roots  have 
reached  out  an  inch  or  several  of  them,  into 
the  sand  for  food,  which  is  not  there,  before 
potting,  is  a  grave  but  not  uncommon  error. 
Under  such  conditions  roots  are  very  fragile, 
and  when  of  some  length  are  almost  certain 
to  suffer  breakage  in  potting. 

The  potting  should  be  done  in  light,  fertile 
soil,  and  it  is  an  advantage  to  use  rather 
small  pots  at  first,  shifting  into  larger  ones 
after  the  roots  have  pretty  well  occupied  the 
new  element.  From  this  stage  the  course 
of  treatment  in  general  for  the  young  plant 
is  that  suited  to  older  plants. 
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What  the  Crocus  Said. 

Month  after  month,  and  day  by  day, 

Beneath  sweet  mother  earth  I  lay. 

And  slept  and  woke,  and  slept  again. 

Lulled  by  the  whispering  winds  and  rain. 

I  kept  so  still  within  ray  plaee. 

That  though  I  did  not  see  a  face, 

I  heard  each  breath  that  passed  my  way, 

And  knew  what  every  heart  did  say. 

And  all  the  while  the  rootlets  grew 

About  my  bed— from  old  and  new, 

1  felt  the  quickening  pulse  and  breath. 

The  throes  of  life  that  conquered  death. 

I  knew  that  when  the  months  came  round. 

My  leaves  would  break  the  sheltering  ground. 

Would  leap  like  light  from  out  the  earth 

In  all  the  glory  of  new  birth. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


To  A  Potato. 

Thou  white  and  soft  perfection  of  thy  kind! 

Thou  feathery,  powdery,  dainty  edible. 

Thou  snowy,  creamy  substance,  gustable. 
Delights  the  eye  and  satisfies  the  mind. 
How  fared  the  world  before  thy  presence  came? 

How  set  a  dinner  for  the  genial  group. 

So  wont  around  my  eager  board  to  troop. 
Without  thy  laughing  face  and  'customed  name? 
—Good  ffousekeeinng. 


Wasit  the  flushing,  fairy  May, 
Searching  heart  secrets  laid  away? 
Or  did  the  bird  this  message  bring, 
"  After  the  winter  cometh  spring?  " 
I  cannot  tell;  I  only  know 
Again  we  walk  where  Violets  gro\f , 
And  life  and  love,  come  back  again. 
Seem  far  more  sweet  for  knowing  pain. 

~S.  G.  P.,  in  Cultivator. 


Blip  the  Carnations. 

Flan  the  year's  work  well. 

Is  that  garden  marker  made'i' 

Lilacs  are  superb  town  shrubs. 

Why  not  get  up  a  rockery  this  year. 

Tell  us  of  your  success  in  gardening. 

There  is  a  fine  Golden  Verschaffeltl  Coleus. 

A  study  of  the  catalogues  is  time  well  spent. 

It's  time  to  put  the  sash  and  things  in  order. 

Violets  as  cut  flowers  are  never  out  of  fashion. 

Pie  Plant  would  grow  in  the  kitchen  window. 

Money  is  never  saved  by  planting  poor  stock. 

Plants  can  be  both  over-fed  and  over-watered. 

Cyclamens  are  finer  and  more  lasting  in  a  cool 
location. 

Extremes  of  temperature  for  plants  are  to  be 
avoided. 

A  Unshroom  eight  inches  across  is  reliably 
repoi'tcd. 

Bemember  the  Sick.  Flowers  do  more  to  cheer 
the  sick  than  anything  else. 

Now  you  are  glad  you  started  some  bulbs  last 
fall  in  pots  for  the  window. 

A  yellow  "Ostrich  Plume"  Chrysanthemum 
has  been  raised  in  Montreal. 

Small  green  frogfs  are  sold  by  dealers  in  Fern 
cases  in  England;  for  destroying  insects. 

It  don't  speak  well  for  American  planting  that 
fully  one-half  of  all  trees  set  out  never  reach 
maturity. 

What  Flowers  Cost.  The  New  York  Sun  puts 
the  annual  co.st  of  flowers  at  retail  for  New  York 
at  l.'i.OOO.lKlO,  and  of  plants  at  the  same  figure. 

Singular  Orchids.  Some  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can species  of  Cypripediums  now  grown  in  hot- 
houses, have  ribbon-like  petals  reaching  a  length 
of  two  feet. 

Glue  for  Plants.  I  stick  a  piece  of  common 
glue  in  the  soil  of  each  pot  of  my  house  plants. 
The  beneficial  effects  have  been  very  noticeable. 
—L.  C.  h.  Jurdan. 

''  Wo  luck  "  in  managing  plants  is  only  another 
term  for  ignorance  and  neglect.  Let  the  words 
be  done  away,  by  cvtending  the  perusal  of  Pop- 
tTLAR  GABDEKINO. 


Beadtr.  If  you  don't  find  what  you  want  in 
these  columns  ask.  The  Inquiry  and  Reply  de- 
partment is  designed  to  make  up  what  other 
departments  may  lack  as  applying  to  your  case. 
Is  it  asking  too  much  of  our  family  of  readers 
that  each  individual  help  on  the  good  cause  of 
horticulture,  by  sending  in  this  year  and  every 
year,  at  least  one  new  subscriber,  and  one  article 
relating  to  their  garden  experience? 

There  is  food  for  thought  in  Mr.  Dunnings  apt 
question,  whether  if  the  Wilson  Strawberry 
were  sent  out  again  as  a  new  variety  under  the 
care  and  culture  that  new  varieties  receive,  it 
would  not  take  the  Strawberry  world  by  storm. 
The  root  pruning  of  orchard  trees  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Europe  as  a  means  of  promoting 
fruitfulness.  One  grower  says  it  is  a  good 
system  to  keep  the  roots  upward  by  forming  an 
impenetrable  barrier  with  brick  and  mortar,  etc., 
when  planting  is  done. 

The  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch  Is  a  handsome 
tree  for  near  the  house,  or  to  plant  close  to  ever- 
greens for  contrast.  Still  when  we  see  the  almost 
excessive  use  of  this  tree  along  certain  town 
streets,  we  could  wish  more  often  to  see  the 
Purple  Beech,Cut-leaved  Maple  or  Mountain  Ash 
used  as  a  substitute. 

We  have  seen  some  blooms  of  the  new  Nellie 
Lewis  Carnation.  It  is  a  pleasing,  medium-sized, 
light  rose-colored  flower,  the  petals  being  some- 
what striped  and  dotted  with  carmine.  We  are 
not  able  to  judge  of  its  prolificacy.  A  Carnation 
of  this  color  should  find  wide  appreciation  with 
all  lovers  of  the  flower. 

To  Handle  Garden  Wire.  Cut  it  into  sections 
of  about  16  feet  in  length  and  turn  a  short  hook 
at  each  end,  Tou  can  put  it  up  and  take  it  down 
with  the  greatest  ease.  When  the  season  is  over 
take  it  down,  tie  it  in  bundles,  a  string  at  each 
end,  and  lay  it  away.  Fasten  it  to  the  end  posts' 
by  a  strong  tarred  cord,  and  staple  it  to  the  in- 
tervening ones.— Bei>.  J.  Bayes,  Essex  Co.,  Ma«s. 
Flowers  are  as  handsome  as  diamonds,  and  the 
poor  can  possess  and  enjoy  them  as  well  as  the 
rich.  We  the  other  day  saw  a  pot  of  Mignonette 
in  the  kitchen  window  of  an  humble  home,  and 
it  was  so  handsome  and  so  sweet  that  well  might 
a  queen  of  millions  of  subjects,  have  been  proud 
to  possess  it  and  enjoy  its  sweetness.  The  owner 
of  the  plant  was  a  poor  person. 

Wise  Town  Improvements.  The  town  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  has  for  a  number  of  years 
annually  expended  the  sum  of  $1,800  for  the 
planting  of  shade  trees  in  streets.  The  work  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  board  of  commissioners,  and  a 
pleasing  diversity  in  varieties  is  secured.  It  is 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation  by  many  other 
cities;  for  it  pays  to  enhance  the  attractiveness 
of  a  town  as  well  as  to  build  up  its  commerce. 

Pacific  Coast  News.  We  are  surprised  that  our 
excellent  contemporary,  the  California  Fruit 
Grower,  should  allow  itself  in  earnest  to  circu- 
late such  an  absurd  horticultaral  item  as  the 
following.  "Among  the  remarkable  novelties 
announced  in  California  for  the  season  are  Roses 
grafted  on  Grape  vines,  which  are  growing  and 
blooming  in  Santa  Cruz  County."  Don't  you, 
distant  friend,  fear  that  such  statements  may 
cast  doubt  over  the  many  other  wonderful 
reports  from  your  land  of  horticultural  wonders, 
in  the  minds  of  discerning  readers? 

Black  Beauty.  Those  of  our  readers  who  have 
not  met  this  interesting  story  of  horse-talk, 
which  already  has  sold  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  copies  in  Europe  and  America,  would 
find  delight  and  profit  in  reading  it.  The  horse, 
who  is  supposed  to  tell  the  story,  relates  in  a 
simple  style  about  masters,  kind,  brutal  and 
otherwise;  a  tale  which  is  deservedly  called  the 
Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  of  the  Horse.  It  is  just  the 
thing  to  present  to  teamsters  and  horsemen  of 
every  kind.  George  T.  Angell,  Boston,  Mass.,  is 
the  American  publisher.  Price20  cents,  post  paid. 
Some  Good  House  Plants.  Achania  malvavis- 
cus  and  Impatiens  sultana  are  good  plants  for 
in-doors  for  amateurs.  They  make  rapid  and 
healthy  growth,  and  if  given  plenty  of  sunlight 
begin  to  flower  in  November,  a  time  when  other 
flowers  are  scarce,  and  continue  through  the 
season.  But  these  plants  will  wilt  if  the 
temperature  of  the  room  gets  much  below  500. 
As  they  grow  rapidly  and  flower  freely,  consid- 
ei'able  water  is  necessary.  The  winter  Morning 
Glories,  advertised  this  season,  are  also  to  be  rec- 
ommended.—Z/.  r.  L.  Jordan,  Asst.  Secretary, 
Cdopcr  Uninn,  New  Torh. 

Oh,  Chicago!  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties 
experienced  in  the   management   of   a   recent 


flower  show  in  Chicago,  according  to  a  local 
newspaper  report,  was  pilfering  of  the  blossoms. 
The  same  source  assumes  that  of  course  no  lady 
would  do  such  a  thing,  but  confesses  that  the 
fair  sex  seemed  quite  unable  to  prevent  their 
flngers  from  plucking  the  beautiful  blooms.  As 
for  the  men,  intimates  the  same  paper,  perhaps 
they  were  controlled  by  fear  of  the  policeman's 
club.  One  of  the  delightful  things  to  report  is 
that  the  cut  blooms,  and  all  other  similar  displays 
of  the  same  show,  were  later  sent  to  the  hos- 
pitals and  the  Waifs'  Mission. 

Yellow-throated  Petunias.  A  firm  in  England, 
the  Sharpes,  of  Sleaford,  have  paid  much  atten- 
rion  to  producing  a  distinct  race  of  Yellow- 
throated  Petunias.  The  flowers,  one  of  which, 
produced  from  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  is 
shown  on  the  opposite  page,  are  of  large  size,  the 
petals  smooth  and  regular,  or  with  a  few  folds 
that  enhance  the  effect  of  the  general  sym- 
metry. The  throat  is  broad,  showing  a  rich 
center  of  rayed  color  on  a  yellow  ground  in  the 
fashion  of  a  Salpiglossis.  For  bedding  and  gen- 
eral usefulness  this  race  of  Petunias  will  prove 
of  importance,  and  those  who  grow  such  flowers 
from  seed  will  do  well  to  give  them  a  trial,  for 
wherever  they  obtain  a  place  they  are  likely  to 
keep  it. 

The  New  Onion  Culture.  This  is  a  book  written 
by  our  associate,  Mr.  T.  Greiner,  in  which  is  set 
forth  the  latest  phases  of  this  subject,  in  a  way 
not  so  readily  treated  in  newspaper  columns. 
Some  of  the  information  in  one  form  or  another 
has  already  appeared  in  our  columns;  other 
matter  will  be  given  latter,  but  in  this  book  it  is 
all  brought  together  in  an  original,  pleasing 
manner,  entirely  distinct  from  its  appearance 
elsewhere.  While  the  bulk  of  the  work  relates 
to  explaining  the  way  of  culture,  which  for  two 
seasons  has  given  such  fine  bulbs  on  the  Popttlar 
Gardening  Grounds,  it  also  treats  of  the  ordin- 
ary way  of  growing  Onions  for  market,  for  pick- 
ling and  for  sets,  thus  making  it  a  comprehensive 
and  handy  guide  to  Onion  culture. 

A  subscriber  writes,  that  the  only  fault  he 
finds  with  this  journal,  is  that  we  omit  the  post 
office  address  of  those  who  contribute  to  its  col- 
umns. This  we  are  forced  to  do  or  soon  be 
without  contributors.  The  fact  is,  that  with  our 
large  list  of  readers,  there  are  always  some  who 
desire  to  write  to  each  contributor  if  they  have 
his  address,  about  some  little  point,  with  the  re- 
sult, were  they  so  to  do,  that  such  contributors 
would  be  overrun  with  correspondence,  a  tax 
upon  their  time,  money  and  patience.  So  we 
print  the  county  and  state  as  a  clue  to  location, 
but  omit  the  post  office.  To  those  who  would 
make  inquiries  of  our  contributors,  we  would 
suggest:  Address  your  requests  to  this  office, 
and  we  will  try  to  obtain  answers  from  them, 
and  print  the  same  in  our  Inquiry  and  Reply 
department  for  the  benefit  of  thousands. 

The  Aloes  are  singular  plants  of  succulent 
character  that  are  remarkably  well  adapted  to 
culture  in  rooms  and  greenhouses.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  class  is  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying engraving.  While  the  growth  is  slow 
it  is  satisfactory  being  in  certain  respects  not 
unlike  that  of  many  of  the  Cactuses,  but  there  is 
an  entire  absence  of  prickles.  The  flowers  are 
tube-shaped    and    produced    on  a  spike.     The 


AN   ALOE   PLANT. 

plants  succeed  best  in  a  light,  sandy  soil  and  this 
for  the  best  results  both  in  growth  and  bloom 
should  not  be  rich.  The  Aloe  of  the  drug  stores, 
is  made  principally  from  the  pulp  of  the  fleshy 
leaves  of  a  number  of  the  species.  The  Oasterias 
are  closely  allied  to  the  .\loes  requiring  the  same 
cultural  treatment. 

Bank  in  Culinary  Vegetables.  Our  garden 
vegetables  ad  vance  or  decline  in  popularity  some 
as  do  cities  in  population.  Certain  kinds  may 
occupj'  this  or  that  rank  in  one  epoch  and  quite 
another  rank  at  another  time.  If  for  instance 
we  may  assert  that  the  Tomato  and  stalk  Celery 
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represented  about  naught  in  consumption  50 
years  ago,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  ad- 
vanced to  the  very  first  ranis  among  vegetables 
in  this  day.  The  crisp,  toothsome  Celery  cer- 
tainly occupies  a  position  fordeliciousuess  never 
accorded  to  any  subject  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
in  the  past.  One  cannot  help  wondering  how 
the  next  score  or  two  of  years  will  effect  the 
rank  of  our  culinary  vegetables  respectively. 
We  welcome  manyotherstotbehigh  place  occu- 
pied by  the  two  kinds  named.  And  yet— we  say  it 
with  regret— there  are  thousands  of  people  who 
are  not  in  the  way  of  indulging  freely  in  the  use 
of  these  choice  edibles.  Strangely  enough  they 
are  largely  among  the  soil  tillers  of  the  land. 
To  all  such  we  would  suggest 
that  it  is  yet  time  for  resolves 
as  effecting  an  improvement 
in  this  direction  during  the 
present  year. 

A  Beaatifal  Hedge.  A  writer 
in  the  Garden  says  truthfully, 
and,  we  think  as  coming  from 
the  land  of  Hawthorn  hedges, 
very  significantly,  that  for  an 
ornamental  deciduous  hedge 
almost  anywhere  there  is  noth- 
ing to  surpass,  if  to  equal,  the 
Japan  Quince  iCydonia  Japoni- 
ea).  There  are  a  number  of 
deciduous  plants  that  make 
pretty  hedges,  but  the  most  of 
thera  are  difficult  to  form  and 
troublesome  to  keep  in  good 
shape  and  order.  The  Gydonia 
is  almost  free  from  these  ob- 
jections, provided  only  that 
young  plants  be  used  to  start 
with.  What  a  lovely  sight  it  is 
when  in  bloom,  and  how  pictur- 
esque at  all  other  times!  Those 
who  have  a  fancy  for  more  than 
one  color  can  use  the  rose  and 
white-colored  to  mix  with  the 
crimson.  There  is  tbis  farther 
to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  Japan 
Quince,  that  scarcely  any  man- 
ner of  neglect  can  spoil  its 
beauty.  It  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  brought  into  shape 
again.  It  will  always  retain 
its  beauty,  though  it  may  lose 
its  primness  by  neglect  to  be 
sheared.  No  amount  of  shear- 
ing, however,  can  give  it  that 
hard,  solid  surface  so  common 
to  evergeen  hedges. 

Bonneta    and    Birds,      Olive 
Thorne  Miller  asks  in  the  New 
York  Herald,  how  can  woman 
reconcile    her      conscience     to 
the  constant  object  lessons  in 
cruelty,  which   the  wearing  of 
murdered      birds      holds     up. 
Putting     entirely     aside     the 
responsibilities   of    people   and 
the    rights     of    animals,   it   is 
a  simple,  bare  alternative,  she  said,  that  is  pre- 
sented to  us:     Shall  the  birds  be  allowed  to  live 
or  shall  the  earth  be  reduced  to  a  barren  wilder- 
ness?  One  of  the  two  is  certain  to  be,  for  the  bird 
is  almost  our  only  protector  from  insects   To  one 
who  has  not  Informed  herself  it  mny  seem  like  a 
wild  statement,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  true  that 
the  insect  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  forces  on 
earth,  and  one  against  which  man,  with  all  bis 
boasted  ability,  is  helpless.     It  comes  in  innum- 
erable armies,  too  minute  to  be  handled;  nothing 
can  discourage,  nothing  can  eradicate   it.     It 
multiplies  by  millions;  it  preys  upon  every  vege- 
table and  animal  substance  under  heaven.     In  a 
world  abandoned  to  the  insect  not  a  green  thing 
could  grow,  and  without  vegetation  neither  man 
nor  beast  could  exist.     The  birds,  and  the  birds 
only,  can  cope  with  these  fearful  hosts  of  our 
most  fatal  foe,  and  it  takes  unceasing  labor  on 
their  part  to  do  it.     No  creatures  have  such  ap- 
petites— "  incarnate  voracity  "  Ruskin  calls  them 
—none  require  such  constant  supplies.     Woman, 
the  tender  hearted,  the  lover  of  beauty  and  song, 
has  reallj'  cast  the  great  weight  of  her  influence 
against  the  tribes  of  the  air,  and  the  birds  fall  at 
her  behest  by  millions. 

Smllaz  Beminisences.  Who  is  entitled  to  the 
greater  honor,  the  one  who  introduces  a  plant 
or  the  introducer  to  wide  use  of  the  same,  after 
it  has  for  a  long  time  been  next  to  out  of  culti- 
vation? We  have  in  mind  the  case  of  the  Smilax 
Myralphyllum  axijaragoides,  now  everywhere 
known  as  the  most  useful  of  all  greenhouse 
plants  in  yielding  foliage  for  decorative  purposes. 


This  plant  was  introduced  to  cultivation  as  far 
back  as  1702,  but  never  made  much  headway  in 
gaining  popular  favor.  About  twenty-five  years 
ago,  however,  Mr.  Louis  Davenport,  of  Milton 
Mass.,  saw  enough  merit  in  the  foliage  and  bloom 
of  the  rare  old  climber  that  he  ventured  on  cul- 
tivating it  on  a  small  scale  to  sell  to  florists.  The 
beautiful  garlands  or  strings  produced  found 
appreciative  buyers,  and  soon  he  engaged  in 
Smilax  culture  for  commercial  purposes  on  a 
considerable  scale.  From  that  time  on  the  use 
of  the  plant  developed  rapidly  wherever  there 
was  a  trade  in  cut  flowers,  and  this  gentleman 
lived  to  see  the  day  when  hundreds  of  greenhouses 
were  devoted  exclusively  to  growing  the  vine 


YELLOW-THROATED  PETUNIA.     The  Throat  Rayed  on  Yelloiv  Ground  as  in 
Salpiijlossls.    See  opposite  pane. 

for  cutting.  The  beauty  and  lasting  character 
of  the  clean-cut,  shining  foliage,  the  delicacy 
and  sweetness  of  the  bloom,  and  withal  the  grace- 
ful habit  of  growth,  were  found  to  render  the 
plant  unequalled  for  nearly  every  purpose  where 
foliage  or  garlands  were  needed  for  decorations. 
The  fact  that  the  handsome  plant  is  easily  grown 
from  seed  is  not  the  least  of  recommends  for  it. 
We  are  lead  to  indulge  in  these  reminisences 
through  having  learned  with  sorj-owof  the  death 
of  Mr.  Davenport  recently  at  the  advanced  age 
of  83  years. 

Two  Kinds  of  Rose  Cultsre.  Let  "us  point  out 
a  few  of  the  differences  between  the  course  pur- 
sued by  the  grower  of  Roses  who  raises  millions 
of  matchless  blooms  for  market,  and  the  average 
amateur  who  complains  of  only  tolerable 
success  with  Roses.  The  former  lays  great  stress 
on  good  soil,  and  accordingly  prepares  a  com- 
post for  the  bushes,  consisting  largely  of  decaj'ed 
vegetables,  rotted  sods  from  a  pasture  lot  suiting 
the  best  The  latter  acts  on  the  notion  that  any 
garden  loam  with  chip  dirt  or  stable  manure 
added,  will  answer.  Our  skillful  Rose  grower 
sees  that  his  Rose  beds  are  thoroughly  under- 
drained,  and  besides  that  the  soil  contains  vege- 
table fibre,  leaf  mould,  old  decayed  manure,  and 
most  likely  a  liberal  dash  of  bone  manure  for  the 
plants  to  feed  upon;  the  other  thinks  that  any 
spot  that  will  grow  Currants  or  Corn  should  suit 
Roses,  even  though  water  in  excess  may  not  pass 
away  from  the  spot  quickly.  In  the  period  of 
growth,  the  formerstirs the  soil  about  the  bushes 
80  constantly,  that  not  a  weed  is  brought  to 


sight.  The  latter  perhaps  says  "  wild  Roses  grow 
in  grass,  why  shouldn't  others  do  as  well  in  my 
yard."  The  former  meets  what  few  insects 
appear  on  his  vigorous  plants  with  a  solution  of 
Paris  green  or  white  Hellebore,  and  any  sign  of 
mildew  with  sulphur;  the  other,  discovering 
after  it  seems  too  late  to  apply  remedies,  that  his 
stunted  plants  are  overrun  with  devouring  insect 
hordes,  or  with  mildew,  says,  "  no  use  fighting 
them."  The  one  top-dresses  about  the  Roses  with 
a  rotten  sod  and  manure  compost  in  the  fall, 
protecting  the  plants  by  some  means  in  the  same 
season  for  the  coming  winter;  the  other  says, 
"that  soil's  purty  rich  now,"  and  adds  nothing 
more,  while  protection  for  the  plants  is  with- 
held on  the  principle,  that  what 
must  be  covered  in  winter  isn't 
worth  bothering  with.  The  suc- 
cessful grower  prunes  his  Roses 
with  discretion,  the  other  has  no 
thought  of  the  necessity  of  such 
an  operation.  The  one  says  it's 
easy  to  grow  plenty  of  good 
Roses,  the  other  concludes  that 
he  must  give  up  Roses,  for  after 
all  his  trouble,  insects,  disease 
and  failure  figure  more  largely 
than  anything  in  the  returns. 

An    Amateoi's    Intereating 
Notes,     Mr.  Jacob   Dimler,  of 
Schuylkill  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us  the 
notes  which  follow,  and  which 
we  take  pleasure  in  holding  up 
as  an  example  of   the   writing 
any  one  of  our  readers  could 
engage  in  with  interest   to   all 
other   readers.     It  is  true  that 
Mr.  Dimler  apologizes  for  what 
he  assumes  Is  the  Imperfectness 
of  his  composition;  but  that  is 
as   nothing.    He  writes  intelli- 
gently of    his   experience,  and 
his   article   as   printed   reflects 
only  credit  on  its  author.    We 
wmuld  be  glad  to  receive  thous- 
ands of  other  just  such  letters 
as  his.    Here  is  the  letter.    "  It 
is   well   known  that  the   large 
English  Gooseberry  can  not  be 
grown  in  this  country  with  sat- 
isfaction on  account  of  mUdew, 
unless  grafted  on  the  Missouri 
Currant.      At    the   Centennial 
Exhibition,    1878,    I    saw    some 
such  grafts  planted  in  tubs  with 
a   heavy   crop    of    berries     of 
enormous  size;  trees  about  six 
feet  high.    The  process  of  how 
the  grafting  was  done  was  de- 
scribed about   that   time   in   a 
public   journal,   but  it  was  so 
tedious  that  very  few  common 
fruit  raisers  would  undertake  it 
or  could  succeed  with  it.  I  tried 
the   easier   way   of  budding  in 
the   fall,  but   generally   failed. 
Later    I    concluded     that     on 
account  of  the  thin  bark  the  bud  dried  up  before 
a  connection  was  formed.    To  prevent  this  I  tied 
a  handful  of  Moss,  such  as  is  found  in  wet  and 
shady  places  {Sphagnum),  around  the   budded 
stem,  soaked  well  with  water,  and  as  we  had  a 
wet  season  it  did  not  need  another  watering,  as 
Moss  keeps  moist  a  long  time.    I  left  it  on  about 
three  weeks,  and  when  removed  I  found  a  per- 
fect connection,  andthebudinthe  best  condition ; 
but  I  also  found  small  rootlets  where  the  bark 
had  been  cut.  and  these  soon  dried  up.     Now 
here  I  got  a  hint  to  raise  young  trees  or  shrubs 
without  seed  or  grafting  (nut  bearing  trees  ex- 
cepted).    When  tried  successfully  I  found  good 
roots  formed  in  about  four  weeks.    My  way  of 
operating  was  to  select  a  limb  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil,  and  after  taking  a  ring  of  bark  out 
about  a  (luarterof  an  inch  wide,  tie  around  the 
cut  part  a  liberal  handful  of  Sphagnum  so  it 
could  not  slip.    This  I  kept  moist  if  weather  was 
hot  and  dry  for  about  tour  weeks,  when  roots 
were  formed.     Then  I  cut  off  the  branch  below 
the  roots  and  planted.    I  performed  the  opera- 
tion in  August  and  found  the  little  tree  well 
settled    before    winter.      This     practice     for 
amateur  use  comes  very  handy.     For  budding 
Gooseberries  and  Currants  I  use  the  Crandall  as 
a  stock;  it  is  a  wonderful    grower  and  reach- 
ing a  great  size.     This  is  about  the  only  use 
I  can  make  of  the  Crandall  fruit,  as  there  is  no 
market  for  it,  although  good  enough  for  home 
consumption.     The  Crandall  seems  to  me  only  a 
selected  Missouri  Currant,  such  as  is  grown  for 
its  bloom  in  most  gardens." 
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^EINQMATTERTHAT  DBiERVES 
TO  BEWIDE'LYKNOWSl. 

The  Old  Agricaltnral 
'  motto,  "  Dig  atid  Oioan  " 
(fives  way  to  the  new, 
"  Organize,  Educate  and 
Act."— niinoi.s  Ch'anger'a 
Heyioi-t. 

The  Orange  Crop.  The 
Florida  Agricultural  De- 
partment estimates  that 
the  Orange  crop  of  the  state  will  be  1.337,.500 
boxes,  or  ra  per  cent  of  the  crop  of  last  year. 

To  the  Garden  for  Health  and  Joy.  The  cul- 
ture of  beauty  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  secures 
a  crop  of  joy  to  the  thoughtful  culturist,  and 
not  that  alone— it  is  a  great  promoter  of  health. 
There  is  with  it  no  dyspepsia,  no  insomnia,  when 
one  has  been  thus  busied  in  the  open  air.  Think 
of  the  wholesome  effect  on  discontented  mechan- 
ics if  they  could  go  home  and  work  an  hour  in  the 
garden,  instead  of  passing  their  leisure  hours  in 
fretting  and  grumbling.— irm.  Vlapp,  before 
Massachusetts  norticultnral  Society. 

The  Cranberry  Scald.  The  present  harvest  is 
the  smallest  in  New  Jersey  since  1884,  and  the 
Cranberry  crop  is  22  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
last  year.  The  primary  cause  of  this  falling  off 
iu  the  yield  is  the  trouble  well  known  as  the 
"scald."  I  have  made  some  study  of  this  serious 
disease  during  the  past  two  years,  and  hope  that 
some  light  can  be  thrown  upon  this  sub,iect  which 
may  lead  to  improved  bog  management,  and  at 
least  to  a  partial  mitigation  of  the  trouble.— Sfc- 
retari)  American  Vranberry  Assuciation. 

Frnning  Peaches  in  the  Sonth.  A  t  the  A  labaraa 
experiment  station  Peach  orchards  are  pruned 
by  keeping  the  following  object  in  view:  Train 
each  tree  to  shade  its  own  body  as  to  prevent  sun 
scald;  to  distribute  the  growth  of  limbs  uni- 
formly, securing  symmetry,  and  have  the  weight 
of  fruit  evenly  distrbuted;  to  strengthen  the 
limbs  by  shortening  them  back  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  sustain  a  crop;  to  reduce  the  quantity 
of  fruic  by  judicious  shortening  of  the  shoots 
bearing  the  fruit  buds,  and  so  direct  the  growth 
that  the  crop  can  be  gathered  by  a  man  standing 
on  the  ground. 

Heavy  Manuring  for  Apples.  Wm.  Somerville 
reported  to  the  Minnesota  Horticultural  Society, 
that  he  was  in  the  practice  of  hauling  out  forty 
wagon  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre  on  his  bearing 
orchards  every  year,  and  spreading  it  broadcast. 
Under  this  treatment  he  has  trees  ix  years  old 
that  are  as  thrifty  as  they  were  20  years  ago.  He 
had  last  year  four  tons  of  .\pples  from  an  Old- 
enburg orchard,  seven  by  nine  rods  in  size,  a 
result  ascribed  to  heavy  manurin},' and  mulching. 
He  does  not  manure  young  trees  heavily,  but  as 
they  come  into  bearing  they  are  exhausted  unless 
additional  fertilizing  is  given,  and  this  necessity 
increases  as  they  grow  older. 

Peaches  in  Illinois.  Do  not  plant  a  large 
Peach  orchard  without  ample  means  and  skill 
requsite  to  their  best  condition.  The  tree  at  best 
is  but  short  lived,  the  crops  uncertain,  yet 
with  good  fruit  decently  handled,  ready  sale  will 
be  found  at  fair  prices.  Were  I  planting  another 
Peach  orchard,  I  would  plant  close,  say  1.5  feet, 
push  the  young  trees  two  years  after,  and  then 
let  them  grow  slow  without  further  cultivation 
till  after  the  first  crop,  in  the  meantime  keep  the 
growth  down  and  make  the  trees  dwarf  in  their 
habits.  If  by  the  means  of  Plum  stocks  a  more 
dwarf  habit  can  be  secured  the  better.— ('ap(.  E. 
HiillMer,  before  Alton  Soutliern  lUs.Hort.  Society. 

Profit  from  Commercial  Fertilization.     D.  W. 

Deane,  of  Fairhavcn,  told  the  South  Rristol 
Farmers'  Club  that  he  had  experimented  with 
commercial  fertilizers.and  founditadvantageous 
to  use  these  fertilizers  freely.  On  an  acre  of 
Potatoes  he  used  half  a  ton  of  fertilizer  in  April. 
Twenty-seven  days  later  he  used  700  pounds 
more.  The  crop  was  hoed  twice,  and  later  700 
pounds  more  were  used  Turnips  were  planted 
between  the  rows,  and  the  crop  netted  XM  bushels 
of  Potatoes  and  u'On  bushels  of  Turnips.  The 
cost  of  the  fertilizer  was  $15,  and  the  crop  netted 
a  profit  of  Si;!.').  The  fertilizer  was  used  toad- 
vantage  in  oats  and  other  crops.  The  acre  was 
not  in  good  condition. 

Have  Flowers  in  School  Yards.    Wm.  E.  Endi- 

oott  stated  at  a  Boston   horticultural   meeting 

that  he  had  found  it  practicable  to  have  flowers 

'  in  school  yards,  without  their  being    injured. 


When  he  was  a  boy,  there  was  a  strip  of  ground 
three  feet  wide  around  the  school  yard,  planted 
with  flowers  which  bloomed  through  the  season, 
beginning  with  the  Snowdrop,  Narcissus  and 
Tulips  in  the  spring,  and  afterwards  with  Asters 
and  Marigolds  till  frost  destroyed  them.  This 
was  near  a  manufacturing  village.  They  were 
left  in  the  care  of  the  janitor  during  vacation. 
Mr.  Endicott  said  the  cases  of  injury  were  tew 
and  exceptional,  although  children  had  some- 
times stolen  flowers  -so  had  women— and  even  a 
man  had  been  found  guilty  of  it. 

A  Wild  Flower  Association.  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  can  boast  of  a  wild  flower  club.  Its 
aim  is  to  preserve  the  native  wild  Howers  from 
the  total  destruction  that  seems  to  threaten 
them.  The  amount  of  wild  and  beautiful  flowers 
that  are  gradually  becoming  extinct  in  this 
country  is  deplorable.  The  following  we  take 
from  a  handsome  report  that  they  recently  issued: 
"  In  a  crusade  of  this  sort— war  against  the 
blighting  spirit  of  ugliness— the  A.  W.  F.  C.  as  an 
organization  is  capable  of  being  utilized  to  the 
utmost.  Floriculture  and  horticulture  blend  in 
the  task  to  which  each  club  is  primarily  pledged, 
and  through  these  it  can  link  itself  with  every 
member  of  the  community;  and  such  a  tie  must 
be  formed  if  thoroughly  effective  work  is  to  be 
done  in  this  direction.  The  responsibility  for 
this  national  reproach— for  it  is  nothing  less- 
rests  largely  at  the  door  of  the  better  class  of 
American  village  women,  the  class  which,  in  trite 
phi'ase, '  makes  public  opinion.'  " 

Plants  as  Living  Beings.  Dr.  Taylor  said  in  a 
recent  lecture  delivered  at  Ipswich,  that  the  old- 
fashioned  notion  was  that  the  plants  were  some- 
thing to  be  eaten,  and  that  was  what  they  lived 
for  only.  He  did  not  intend  to  take  any  side  in 
this  matter  except  that  of  the  plants,  which,  as 
living  beings,  had  to  fight  for  existence,  to  die,  to 
be  infected,  and  practically  to  undergo  diseases 
and  deaths  correspondent  to  those  which  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  had  to  experience.  This  being  so, 
he  asked  whether  the  same  laws  of  natural  selec- 
tion and  the  survival  of  the  fittest  must  not 
necessarily  be  applied  to  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
the  animal  kingdom.  Dealing  with  living  ob- 
jects, he  must  claim  the  same  laws  and  rules  of 
life  for  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  those  which 
Darwin  and  othei's  had  confined  themselves  to  in 
the  animal  kingdom.  There  could  be  no  doubt  in 
every  geologist's  mind  that  the  earliest  forms  of 
vegetable  life,  like  those  of  animal  life,  were  of 
humble  structure,  and  he  intended  to  show  them 
how  the  highest  form  of  existing  vegetable  life 
began  from  a  simple,  humble,  cell-like  structure. 

Tinted  Glass.  In  a  paper  read  before  the 
Linna?an  Society,  the  Professor  stated  the  results 
of  experimenting  on  the  growth  of  plants  under 
glass  tinted  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green,  as  well 
as  imder  clear  glass  and  in  the  open.  The  green 
proved  not  only  worse  than  the  clear,  but  worse 
even  than  the  red,  the  yellow  or  the  blue!  The 
best  results  were  obtained  from  plants  grown  in 
the  open,  which  is  precisely  what  every  practical 
man  knows  must  be  the  case.  If  the  temperature 
will  admit  of  it,  then  all  plants  are  better  outside 
than  under  glass.  The  second  best  results  were 
shown  by  plants  grown  under  clear  glass,  and 
here  again  practice  is  at  one  with  the  Professor. 
Blue  proved  worst  after  green,  then  red  and 
then  yellow.  I  have  never  seen  red  or  blue  glass 
used  in  horticulture,  but  what  is  considered  bad 
glass  has  a  yellowish  tint.  It  all  comes  to  this 
then:  pure  light  is  best  of  all  for  plants,  and  the 
next  best  is  thati  which  passes  through  the  me- 
dium that  least  obstructs  it— namely,  pure  clear 
glass.  Of  course  the  intensity  of  the  light  is 
another  matter.  Horticulturists  who  use  green 
stipple  as  a  summer  root  shade  for  greenhouses 
must  substitute  blinds  or  a  white  stipple  if  they 
desire  to  have  the  best  results. 

The  Pleasures  from  Flowers.  We  derive  the 
highest  pleasures  from  loving  them  for  them- 
selves, by  being  surrounded  by  them  each  day, 
by  giving  them  away  with  a  free  hand,  and  heart 
to  our  less  fortunate  fellow  creatures.  Plant 
flower  gardens,  for  nature  has  provideil  us  with 
senses  from  which  the  keenest  pleasure  can  lie 
derived  and  which  cannot  be  cultivated  in  any 
other  way.  The  garden  furnishes  a  source  of 
ever-increasing  and  never-ending  enjoyment. 
Here  may  be  found  an  entirely  natural  recupera- 
tion for  body  and  mind,  giving  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  a  development  of  the  finer  senses,  a  calm, 
beautiful  view  of  life  and  a  relish  for  living, 
which  no  other  earthly  creature  can  bestow.  A 
pleasant  thoughtfulness  and  anticipation  is 
awakened  by  the  gracefully  deliberate  growth  of 


a  plant  and  unfolding  of  a  bud.  Appreciation,  a 
rare  faculty,  is  cultivated  by  the  exquisiteness  of 
the  odors ;  but,  above  all  is  the  sense  of  sight 
gratified.  Here  there  is  opened  a  world  of 
appreciative  and  artistic  possibilities,  which 
furnish  the  mind  with  an  exalted  admiration 
for  all  things  which  God  has  made.  Withal,  the 
garden  brings  to  us  a  restfulness  of  spirit,  a  sat- 
isfaction in  living  and  a  broad  and  charitable 
view  of  life,  all  of  which  help  to  make  us  more 
perfect  creatures. —K.  E.  Smith  before  California 
State  Fruit  Growers"  Association. 

A  Flower  Show  by  Children.  The  children's 
flower  show,  held  at  Mile  End  during  last  August, 
was  especially  interesting  as  showing  what  can 
be  accomplished  by  well-directed  efforts  in  de- 
voloping  a  taste  for  flowers  amongst  the  children 
o(  artisans  in  towns.  Formed  some  four  years 
since,  the  society  has  from  the  first  given  special 
attention  to  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  plant  cul- 
ture amongst  the  children  in  the  Mile  End  dis- 
trict. Of  the  success  that  has  been  achieved  the 
exhibitions  afford  the  best  possible  proof.  From 
a  small  gathering  in  one  of  the  school-rooms  in 
the  district  the  exhibitions  have  increased  so 
rapidly  in  extent  as  to  necessitate  the  engage- 
ment of  the  spacious  hall  in  Beaumont  Hall 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  plants  in  compe- 
tition for  the  prizes.  The  society  not  only  offers 
prizes,  but  it  supplies  the  plants  at  cost  price  to 
intending  competitors,  and  assists  the  young 
cultivators  with  such  advice  on  their  culture  as 
may  appear  needful,  and  is  thus  doing  a  work 
of  which  the  importance  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. The  prizes  included  classes  for  Zonale 
Pelargoniums,  Fuchsias,  Musks,  Moneyworts, 
and  plants  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their 
foliage.  The  most  popular  were  the  Pelargo- 
niums and  Fuchsias.  Musks  are  popular  in  the 
district.  Ferns  predominated  amongst  the  plants 
grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  and  one 
of  the  finest  of  these  was  a  specimen  of  the  com- 
mon Hart's  Tongue.  Conspicuous  amongst  the 
miscellaneous  plants  were  some  excellent  speci- 
men Ivies,  and  several  admirably  flowered  ex- 
amples of  Lilium  auratum. 

On  the  Culture  of  Plums. 

i Jacob  Faith  before  Missouri  State  Horticultural  Sod 

No  other  fruit  has  received  so  little  at- 
tention as  the  Plum,  yet  few  are  more 
attractive  In  appearance,  or  more  pleasant 
to  taste.  No  fruit  is  more  tempting  than  a 
well  ripened,  beautifully  tinted,  .juicy  Plum. 
Many  failures  have  been  made  by  not  know- 
ing what  to  plant  for  our  latitude  and  how 
to  fertilize. 

Varieties.  Catto-chiet  is  the  first  to  ripen 
but  the  late  frosts  often  kill  them.  Three  weeks 
later  the  Wild  Goose  ripens,  the  most  profitable 
at  that  time  of  ripening.  Three  weeks  later, 
when  Wild  Goose  is  about  gone.  Crimson  Beauty 
ripens.  It  produces  a  wonderful  crop,  much 
like  the  Wild  Goose— both  tree  and  fruit.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  Brown's  Late,  which  ripens 
about  one  week  after  the  Wild  Goose.  The  Gol- 
den Brown's  Late  ripens  about  one  week  later 
than  Brown's  Late.  In  color  it  is  a  greenish  yel- 
low. It  is  less  subject  to  curculio  than  those 
mentione.d  before,  but  over-bears  and  thus  the 
fruit  is  small. 

Blue-Damson,  Marianna,  Weaver  Miner,  etc., 
failed  to  yield  satisfactory  crops.  I  do  not  under- 
stand with  all  my  e.vperience  how  to  plant  and 
fertilize  these  varieties 

The  best  way  to  plant  Plums  is  to  alternate 
varieties  in  the  Plum  orchard.  A  variety  that 
might  be  a  poor  bearer  when  depending  on  its 
own  pollen  may  greatly  improve  when  with 
other  sorts.  I  have  Plums  planted  between 
standard  Apple  trees,  to  be  cut  out  when  the 
Apple  trees  need  the  room.  Plum  trees  are 
profitable  to  an  Apple  orchard,  both  for  fruit 
and  an  insect  catcher.  Only  few  insects  reach 
maturity  in  the  Plum. 

KiiiLiNG  THE  CuECULio.  Spray,  commencing 
after  the  bloom  drops.  I  prefer  jarring  earl.v  at 
morning.  Hogs  will  soon  learn  to  follow  and 
eat  more  than  ten  times  the  amount  of  insects 
they  do  in  Apples.  To  saw  off  a  limb  will  make 
a  place  to  strike  on  as  it  requires  a  sudden  jar  to 
brin^  down  the  stung  Plum  in  reach  of  the  fowls 
or  pigs  which  arc  indispensable  in  a  Plum  or- 
chard. Where  no  poultry  and  pigs  can  be  al- 
lowed to  pasture.  Plums  should  be  picked  up. 
The  curculio  will  remain  in  the  Plum  about  nine 
days  after  it  falls. 

Twelve  years  ago  we  planted  sixty  Wild 
Goose  Plum  trees,  forty  of  them  were  budded 
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on  seedling  Peach  trees  and  twenty  were  grafted 
on  seedling  Peach  roots.  For  grafting  Plums 
we  use  whole  roots,  graft  at  the  crown,  using  as 
near  as  possible  a  graft  the  size  of  root. 

The  forty  trees  budded  on  Peach  stock  com- 
menced dying  at  six  years  old  and  are  now  all 
dead,  the  twenty  grafted  on  Peach  roots  soon 
grew  on  their  own  roots  and  thirteen  are  yet 
alive  and  healthy.  A  Plum  tree  grafted  as  de- 
scribed will  throw  out  sprouts  which  will  bear 
the  same  fruit  as  the  parent  tree.  One  half  of 
my  Early  Richmond  Cherry  trees  have  been 
killed  by  gophers  eating  the  roots  off.  If  hogs 
run  in  a  Plum  orchard  they  will  eat  them  very 
readily,  and  Cherries  will  sprout  but  little. 
Plum  trees  will  get  their  full  growth  in  about 
eight  years.  I  planted  mine  twelve  feet  apart* 
should  be  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  apart.  Plums 
require  such  land  and  culture  as  Peaches,  but 
the  Peach  tree  needs  more  pruning  than  any  tree 
I  know.  The  Plum  needs  the  least.  Pick  Plums 
for  market  three  or  four  days  before  you  would 
for  family  use.  No  fruit  or  grains  pays  better 
for  the  amount  of  work  required  than  the  Plum. 
One  acre  of  Plums  will  make  more  pork  than  five 
acres  of  corn. 


Crape  Experience  in  Kansas. 

(Abstract  of  paper  before  Kansas  State  Horticultural 
Soi-ietu  by  E.  P.  Fisher.) 

The  past  season  has  been  one  of  the  most 
unfavorable  ever  known  here  for  Grapes. 
A  late  frost  in  the  spring  injured  the  bloom 
and  a  long  drouth  caused  many  Grapes  to 
rot  on  the  vines  before  ripening.  Many  of 
the  finer  kinds  did  well  this  season  and  bore 
a  heavier  crop  than  the  Concord  which  bore 
only  a  light  crop. 

Worden  heavily  loaded  fruit,  bunch  and  ber- 
ries large— quality  better  than  Concord.  This 
kind  seems  likely  to  supercede  the  latter. 

The  Pocklingtou  bore  heavy  fruit,  large,  good 
quality  though  fo.ify. 

Niagara  quality  better  than  Pocklington,  not 
quite  as  hardy. 

Moore's  Diamond  large  attractive  of  fine  qual- 
ity; pulp  tender  and  without  foxiness.  Vine 
vigorous  foliage  healthy. 

Mills  fine  new  black  Grape  clustei-s  good  size, 
berries  medium,  rich  in  quality  with  a  tine  mus- 
cat flavor  and  a  long  keeper;  vine  vigorous  and 
healthy. 

Oriental  exquisitely  fine  quality,  large  and  at- 
tractive, vine  healthy  and  vigorous.  It  should 
be  more  extensively  planted. 

Among  all  the  late  Grapes  none  surpassed 
Goethe.  1  am  also  much  pleased  with  Etta  for  a 
tine  late  Grape.  Both  last  season  and  this  it  has 
borne  heavily  without  any  imperfection;  bunch 
medium,  compact,  berry  medium,  color  white 
and  quality  excellent. 

Duchess  bore  well.  The  fruit  is  small  but 
quality  equal  to  Delaware;  the  bunches  are 
medium  long,  compact;  must  be  given  winter 
protection.  Prentiss  has  also  done  well  the  past 
season  and  has  borne  a  full  crop.  The  quality 
is  much  better  than  Pocklington.  It  should  be 
covered  in  winter.  The  Victoria  bore  a  little 
fruit;  similar  to  Pocklington  in  quality,  healthy 
and  hardy.  It  is  late  ripening,  three  or  four 
weeks  after  ("oncord.  The  Vergennes  stands 
nearly  at  the  head,  healthy  and  productive  fruit. 
A  long  keeper  and  good  shipping  Grape. 

Empire  State  bore  well  but  wilted  on  the  vines 
from  the  severe  drouth.  One  vine  carefully  ir- 
rigated, bore  1;20  fine  clusters.  I  would  prefer 
Moore's  Diamond  over  Empire  State  in  size  of 
fruit  and  healthiness  of  foliage  also  hardier. 
Moore's  Early  bore  well.  I  place  it  at  the  head 
of  all  early  black  Grapes  so  far  tested. 

The  Eldorado  has  always  made  a  vigorous 
growth;  fruit  excellent,  not  productive. 

Ann  Arbor  failed  to  come  up  to  my  expec- 
tations in  the  quantity  and  quality. 

The  Willis  fine  quality  but  weak  grower;  fruit 
small. 

The  Pearl  good  quality,  rine  healthy  and  hardy. 

The  Iterckra.tns,  I  am  much  pleased  with; 
about  the  size  of  Brighton  and  of  very  fine 
iiuality.    The  vine  is  vigorous  and  healthy. 

The  Jewell  seems  healthy  and  hardy,  has  not 
fruited  yet. 

The  Lindley  has  done  well  this  season.  Not  as 
reliable  as  the  Goethe. 

The  Wilder  and  Salem  have  made  a  good 
growth  and  have  borne  a  good  crop  but  the  foli- 
age of  the  Salem  was  injured  and  the  fruit  failed 
to  ripen  properly. 


The  Herbert  fruited  this  season.  I  am  much 
pleased  with  it.  lona  bore  heavily  and  the  fruit 
was  of  the  finest  quality.  The  Amber  Queen 
bore  a  little  this  season.  It  is  very  early  and  the 
fruit  of  fine  quality. 

Wyoming  Red  not  as  early  as  expected.  Ripens 
with  Brighton.  Fruit  medium  size  and  fair  qual- 
ity. The  vine  is  vigorous,  healthy  and  hardy. 
No  doubt  valuable  for  general  cultivation. 

The  Ulster  Prolific  and  Poughkeepsie  Red  seem 
to  be  similar  in  vine  and  fruit.  Vines  of  slow 
growth,  fruit  small  but  of  the  finest  quality. 
Hayes,  or  F.  B.  Hayes  I  have  not  fruited  yet  but 
the  slow  growth  will  be  against  it  for  general 
planting.  The  Catawba  has  done  well,  healthy, 
hardy  and  productive.  Fruit  should  be  thinned. 
The  Telegraph  also  bore  heavily;  thin.  Very 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  birds.  The  Amber 
has  not  borne  a  large  quantity  but  the  crop  was 
fair,  fruit  good. 

Gieen  Mountain  and  Mason's  Seedling  both 
early  white  Grapes,  have  made  a  fair  growth. 
Jessica  bore  well  but  wilted  badly  from  the 
drouth.  It  is  small  but  of  fine  quality.  The 
Moyer  and  Witt  have  made  a  moderate  growth 
and  proved  quite  healthy  in  foliage  but  have  not 
fruited. 

I  will  give  a  listof  reliable  varietiesfor  general 
vineyard  planting;  white,  red  and  black  kinds 
in  order  of  ripening.  White,  Moore's  Diamond, 
Mason's  Seedling,  Niagara,  Martha,  Empire  State 
Pocklington,  Victoria,  Etta,  Red,  Wyoming  Red, 
Buckmans, Vergennes,  Goethe,  Catawba,  Amber, 
Black,  Moore's  Early,  Early  Victor,  Telegraph, 
Worden  and  Concord.  Promising  new  varieties 
likely  to  prove  hardy  and  reliable :  Jewel,  Green 
Mountain,  Moysr,  Witt,  Eaton. 

Fine  table  Grapes  that  it  will  pay  to  give 
special  care  for  their  fine  quality  and  attractive 
appearance  are :  Herbert,  Duchess,  .lessica, 
Jeflcrson,  Amber  1  Queen,  Oriental,  Lindley, 
Salem,  Brighton,Prentis8,  Mills,  lona  and  Wilder. 


Ferns  as  House  Plants. 

{Extracts  of  papers  before  the  Columbus  Ohio  Horticul- 
tural Society.) 

Mr.  W.  C.  Werner,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
Culture  of  Ferns  in  the  Conservatory  and 
Window  Garden."  He  remarked  that  the 
culture  of  Ferns  in  the  conservatory  and 
window  garden  is  becoming  more  general 
every  year.  They  are  becoming  almost  in- 
despensable  for  decorative  purposes.  Ferns 
require  a  light  open  soil,  a  mixture  of  equal 
parts  of  thoroughly  decomposed  sod,  leaf- 
mould  or  woods  earth  and  clean  sand  is  the 
best  for  general  use. 

Strange  to  say,  Ferns  require  good  drainage  and 
the  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  flower  pot  should 
be  enlarged.  This  enlarged  opening  should  be 
covered  with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  flower  pot. 
It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  however  that 
Ferns  require  but  little  moisture.  Liberal  sup- 
plies of  water  are  necessary  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely,  and  unless  it  can  drain  away 
quickly  the  soil  is  apt  to  become  sour  and  the 
roots  are  in.1ured. 

A  great  mistake  is  often  made  by  keeping 
Ferns  in  a  higher  temperature  than  they  require, 
and  when— as  is  often  the  case  in  living  rooms— 
this  high  temperature  is  combined  with  a  dry 
atmosphere,  insect  pests  put  in  their  appearance 
at  once.  The  most  persistent  of  these  is  the  scale 
insect  which  attaches  itself  to  the  stems  and 
under  side  of  the  leaves.  The  only  way  to  eradi- 
cate it,  is  by  using  a  damp  sponge  or  soft  rag  and 
gently  rubbing  them  off.  The  green  fly  will 
sometimes  appear  on  the  young  growth  and  will 
dwarf  and  deform  the  plant.  Careful  fumigating 
with  tobacco  will  exterminate  the  green  fly  and 
thrips.  The  former  will  succumb  at  once,  the 
latter  will  not  be  got  rid  of  so  easil.y.  if  careless- 
ly performed  this  remedy  is  sometimes  worse 
than  the  disease,  as  the  curled  and  scorched 
leaves  often  testify.  Laying  the  plant  on  its  side 
and  gently  syringing  with  weak  tobacco  water, 
or  carefully  immersing  the  plant,  it  it  is  not  to 
large,  is  a  good  way  to  destroy  insect  enemies. 

One  of  the  essentials  of  growing  Ferns  is  a 
moist  atmosphere.  Frequently,  in  very  hot,  dry 
weather,  it  is  best  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  air 
in  day  time  and  increase  it  at  night.  W.  R.  La- 
zenby  said  that  one  very  good  way  to  grow  Ferns 
was  in  a  Wardian  case.  This  case  in  some  of  its 
forms  offers  the  simplest  means  of  window  gar- 
dening. When  a  Fern  case  is  once  stocked  it 
requires  but  little  attention,  is  not  easily  attected 
by  changes  of  temperature,  is  not  injured  by 


dust,  or  by  the  exhalations  from  coal  fires  or  gas- 
light. The  Fern  case  supplies  the  following 
conditions:  A  moist  atmosphere,  free  from  dust 
or  poisonous  gases;  an  equable  temperature; 
diffused  light,  and  a  moist  soil.  A  good  soil  for  a 
Fern  case  is  equal  parts  of  leaf  mould,  sand  and 
decayed  turf. 

In  addition  to  almost  every  variety  of  Fern, 
the  following  plants  will  often  do  well  in  a  War- 
dian case:  Partridge  vine  {Mitchella),  Arbutus, 
Wintergreen,  Pitcher  plants.  Club  mosses,  (I^y- 
cnpotUum),  Orchids,  Violets,  &c. 


Tomato  Culture  in  the  South. 

iJ.  W.  Day.  before  Mississippi  Horticitltural .Soeiel y.) 

To  grow  a  crop  of  Tomatoes  as  a  success 
flnaneially,  requires  considerable  muscle, 
mind  and  money.  The  aim  of  all  who  grow 
is  to  get  them  early,  prolific  and  of  good 
quality.  When  this  is  accomplished  there 
is  money  in  the  crop,  but  if  neglected  it  is 
poor  pay. 

Select  a  good  Tomato,  as  Livingston's  Beauty, 
Essex's  Hybrid,  Acme,  Livingstone's  Favorite. 
The  three  first  named  are  of  a  red,  pinkish  color, 
which  is  a  decided  advantage  in  the  market. 
Sow  seed  the  1.5th  of  January. 

Sowjne  Seed.  Have  a  rich,  fine  soil  on  hot- 
beds, then  mark  off  a  few  rows  four  inches  apart 
the  short  way  of  bed,  and  about  one  inch  deep. 
Sow  at  the  rate  of  250  seeds  to  six  feet  row. 
Keep  thermometer  from  si.xty-five  to  eighty  de- 
grees. Set  the  thermometer  in  the  bed  with 
bulb,  in  the  soil  two  or  three  inches  facing  the 
sun.  When  the  glass  begins  to  sweat,  the  beds 
need  ventilating  by  pushing  a  sash  a  little. 

Transplanting.  After  three  or  four  weeks  the 
plants  will  need  resetting  They  are  ready  [when 
the  third  leaf  above  the  seed  leaves  shows.  We 
transplant  at  this  stage  under  glass  right  where 
the  seeds  were  sown.  We  set  them  down  to  seed 
leaves  and  press  the  soil  a  little  to  the  plant,  but 
at  the  same  time  press  downward.  Shade  the  bed 
a  day  or  two  if  the  plants  wilt  much. 

When  the  plants  get  four  or  five  inches  high 
and  about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil,  they  should 
be  transplanted  again  to  cold  frames.  They  now 
should  stand  five  in  a  square,  and  if  rather  shaky 
set  pretty  deep.  We  never  made  our  cold  frames 
very  rich,  as  we  then  get  too  much  top  and  not 
enough  roots. 

In  preparing  our  cold  frames  about  the  first  of 
February,  we  put  on  a  small  sprinkle  of  fine 
stable  manure,  say  twenty  bushels  to  one  hun- 
dred feet,  and  twentj'  pounds  fertilizer,  or  rich 
soil  about  a  chicken  roost  is  good  as  any.  Then 
we  plow  and  harrow  up  with  soil  where  our  cold 
frames  are  to  stand,  leaving  the  soil  in  a  ridge. 
When  plants  are  nearing  the  time  of  going  to 
field,  they  should  have  all  the  sun  and  air  they 
can  get  day  and  night  when  there  is  no  fear  of 
heavy  rains  or  storms.  The  plants  will  need  one 
good  shower  about  ten  days  before  they  go  to 
the  field  to  settle  the  dirt  firmly. 

Flantinf;  to  Field.  .About  the  first  of  April,  in 
this  latitude  we  find  that  the  heaviest  frosts  are 
over  and  plant  a  few  hundred  of  the  largest. 
The  evening  before  planting,  we  water  heavily 
the  plants  we  intend  to  plant  next  day.  This 
makes  the  dirt  remain  in  square  sods  Just  as  cut. 
We  usually  use  a  mason's  trowel  with  about  two 
inches  of  sharpened  end  off  and  ground  round 
and  sharpened.  With  this  we  cut  each  row  of 
plants  both  ways,  in  cold  frame,  then  run 
under  a  plant  taking  about  four  inches  of  soil. 

Preparation  of  Land.  The  lands  should  be 
bedded  in  five  feet  rows  or  beds  in  late  fall. 
Three  weeks  before  planting  time,  center  fur- 
row deep  and  throw  two  light  furrows  on  center 
furrow  with  a  light  plow,  then  smooth  with  a 
harrow;  then  put  on  the  manure  and  fertilizers. 
We  use  principally  commercial  fertilizers  to  the 
amount  of  600  to  800  pounds  to  the  acre.  Rich 
soil  does  not  require  any  ammonia,  as  it  makes 
too  much  weed  and  causes  too  much  cracking  in 
the  Tomatoes  and  rot  at  the  blossom  end,  should 
a  drouth  set  in. 

We  prepare  land  by  breaking  out  all  of  old  or- 
iginal bed,  run  a  harrow  over  it,  then  open  with 
a  turning  plow  right  on  top  of  the  ridge  over 
where  the  fertilizers  are  lying;  run  two  furrows 
one  in  the  other  so  as  to  stir  up  fertilizers,  and 
throw  a  little  on  top.  After  the  land  has  been 
stirred  in  this  manner  in  early  spring,  there  is 
not  much  chance  for  cut  worms  to  do  any  dam- 
age because  they  are  used  up. 

.*s  planting  begins,  a  man  goes  ahead  and 
opens  up  smooth  places  every  two  or  three  feet 
where  plants  are  to  be  set;  then  come  two  men 
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with  a  hand-borrow  loaded  with  plants  from  out 
of  the  cold  frame  and  place  them  in  places  pre- 
pared to  receive  them.  The  sod  containing  a 
plant  can  best  be  removed  from  barrow  with  a 
mason's  trowel  with  point  cut  oft.  Another  hand 
follows  with  a  hoe  and  draws  dirt  around  plants, 
firming  soil  but  not  enough  to  break  the  sod. 

Caltiyation.  Cultivation  should  be  shallow 
with  cultivatorand  harrow.unless ground  should 
pack,  in  such  cases  we  bar  off  closely,  then  turn 
dirt  back  and  side  harrow,  hoe  or  scrape  just 
enough  to  keep  clean,  till  the  crop  is  set,  then 
lay  by,  stake  and  tie  up.  After  the  vine  is  loaded 
with  fruit,  we  gather  up  all  the  vines  in  a  hill 
and  pull  them  up  pretty  tightly  and  another 
hand  takes  a  double  wrap  with  a  piece  of  twine 
about  sixteen  inches  long  and  ties  them  as  tight 
as  he  can  pull  the  twine.  Sometimes  when  the 
vines  are  rank  we  remove  the  leaves  from  the 
lower  half  of  hill,  especially  on  the  north  side. 
This  gives  the  grown  tomatoes  air  and  light  and 
they  ripen  soon.  We  pick  when  just  beginning  to 
turn  red,  wipe  clean  with  a  cloth,  remove  the 
stems,  pack  and  ship. 

Arranging  for  the  Coming-  Meeting 
of  American  Florists. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Society 
of  American  Florists  met  in  Toronto,  Ont., 
January  1.3-U,  to  arrange  for  the  annual 
convention  which  is  to  occur  in  that  city 
during  the  coming  August.  The  attendance 
was  quite  full.  The  members  of  the  com- 
mitte,  even  from  distant  cities,  seemed  to 
find  no  difficulty  in  making  the  mid-winter 
.iourney  to  assist  in  arranging  for  this  year's 
meeting. 

It  is  too  early  to  announce  the  piogramme  in  a 
complete  form  at  the  present  time.  It  was  the 
sense  of  the  meeting,  however,  that  the  following 
subjects  should  be  valuable  to  discuss  at  the 
coming  meeting,  and  they  will  accordingly  be 
given  out  to  able  men  throughout  the  country 
to  treat  upon  in  papers  before  the  convention: 

Sub-tropical  Bedding. 

Florist  Business  in  the  South. 

On  Handling  Store  Trade. 

Decorative  Flowering  Plants  for  Winter. 

Aquatic  Plants, 

The  Future  of  Floriculture  in  America. 

Credits. 

Begonias. 

Greenhouse  Construction  and  Heating. 

Growing  Cut  Roses  in  Summer. 

Review  of  New  Plants. 

SHORT  TOPICS  AND  QnESTIONS. 

On  Mastering  the  Green  Fly. 

Carnations  to  Date. 

Roses  to  Date. 

Points  in  Managing  Flower  Shows. 

Twelve  Best  Companions  to  Rubber  Plant  and 
Latania  Borbonica. 

Native  Flowers  and  Ferns. 

Advertising  the  Retail  Trade. 

Landscape  Gardening  from  the  Florists'  Stand- 
point. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  interest  them- 
selves in  looking  after  horticultural  matters  in 
connection  with  the  Columbian  E.xhibition  to 
take  place  in  18!t3  in  Chicago.  This  important 
commiteee  consists  of  E.  G.  Hill,  H.  A.  Dreer, 
W.  A.  Manda,  .lames  Dean,  Ernest  Asmus,  H.H. 
Berger,  J.  L.  Temple,  W.  R.  Smith  and  J.  0 
Vaughan. 

If  there  may  have  been  any  doubts  in  the 
minds  of  the  executive  committee  that  a  mistake 
was  being  committed  in  holding  this  year's  meet- 
ing in  Toronto,  this  was  most  certainly  dispelled 
by  the  hearty  enthusiasm  the  Canadain  Florists 
are  showing  in  the  matter.  There  is  in  Canada  a 
public  spirit  that  reaches  out  towards  gardening 
matters  which  is  most  refreshing  to  behold. 
Theearnestnessof  theflowcrgrowers  and  dealers 
on  the  other  side  of  the  line  augurs  well  indeed 
for  the  convention  next  August. 

Mr.  John  Chambers,  of  Toronto,  who  is  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Association,  is  the 
highly  esteemed  Superintendent  of  Public 
Grounds  in  Toronto,  and  shows  himself  to  be  in 
every  way  a  capable  man  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  the  society  at  the  coming  session. 

It  was  decided  to  hold  the  convention  and  trade 
exhibition  in  the  Horticultural  Ganlen  pavilion, 
a  plan  which  will  meet  with  hearty  approval  of 
all  visitors,  we  are  sure. 

It  was  also  voted  that  reports  of  the  American 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  Florists'  Protective 
Association  this  year  should  be  given  in  open 
convention. 


The  annual  horticultural  show  of  the  Toronto 
Horticultural  Society  is  to  be  held  this  year  on 
the  same  days  as  that  of  the  American  Society. 

The  headquarters  of  the  society  will  be  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel,  Toronto.  .\ll  necessary  particu- 
lars may  be  obtained  from  the  Society's  Secre- 
tary, W.  J.  Stewart,  of  Boston.  Mass. 


South    Haven   and    Casco    Michigan 
Pomologlcal  Society. 

At  the  December  meeting  the  Society 
discussed  the  condition  of  orchards  and  the 
general  opinion  was  that  the  orchards 
never  went  into  winter  quarters  in  better 
condition,  or  when  the  buds  were  larger, 
finer,  or  gave  better  promise  of  an  abun- 
dant crop  the  coming  year,  and  that  as  the 
stock  of  preserved  fruits  was  low  it  would 
take  all  that  could  be  grown  to  supply  the 
demand  next  year,  and  a  good  price  will  be 
likely  to  result. 

One  member  said  his  three-year-old  Peach 
trees  are  set  full ;  Grapes  in  good  condition, 
while  the  Pears  have  fewer  fruit  buds.  The 
idea  was  brought  out  that  in  a  bearing  year  the 
trees  set  full  and  if  properly  thinned  the  fruit 
is  large  and  fine.  In  the  off  year  the  fruit  is 
thin  and  the  crop  small  and  poor. 

To  the  question  it  the  Sheldon  Pear  did  not 
do  best  on  sandy  or  light  soil;  Mr.  Hulbert  said 
Sheldons  and  Bartletts  seemed  to  do  better  on 
light  soil,  the  Flemish  Beauty  on  heavier  soil. 
His  experience  was  that  in  poor  years  the  fruit 
was  inferior  and  the  quality  not  so  good.  Bart- 
left  tree  was  struck  with  blight  which  covered 
the  central  part  of  the  tree  so  that  it  was  per- 
fectly black.  He  sawed  it  off  below  the  black, 
leaving  nothing  but  a  stump.  This  sprouted 
out  new  branches  and  now  he  has  a  good  tree 
producing  fine  fruit.  Six  years  ago  he  lost  one- 
third  of  his  Pear  trees  by  blight.  He  salted 
them  thoroughly  and  since  has  given  each  two 
quarts  of  salt  a  year  and  has  no  more  blight. 

H.  Chatfleld  always  understood  that  the  Shel- 
don Pear  was  best  on  light  soils.  Some  of  his 
Pear  orchard  was  burnt  over  last  year,  but  the 
trees  left  give  good  promise.  He  took  some 
Sheldons  to  Kansas  last  fall  and  compared  with 
some  California  Sheldons  the  California  fruit 
was  far  inferior  in  size  and  flavor. 

J.  Mackey  had  this  year  sowed  Oats  among  his 
trees  for  a  mulch,  which  has  grown  very  rank. 
His  Sheldons  are  in  clay  soil  and  he  has  had  some 
fine  crops  from  them. 

W.  H.Payne  said  that  it  has  been  fully  dem- 
onstrated by  scientific  men  that  there  is  no 
manurial  oi  other  value  to  salt  than  to  keep  the 
soil  in  a  moist  condition,  and  the  Pear  blight, 
Apple  scab,  and  rust,  are  now  known  to  be 
caused  by  fungi,  which  spread  rapidly,  but  can 
be  overcome  by  spraying  at  the  proper  time 
with  the  Bordeaux  and  other  mixtures.  The 
scientists  have  traced  these  pests  in  their  homes, 
traced  through  life  and  death,  and  propagated 
and  inoculated  into  sound  trees  and  watched 
their  development  and  habits  of  life. 

M.  H.  Bixby  thought  we  should  use  judgment 
in  speaking  of  scientific  research.  They  send 
for  specimens,  and  make  their  examinations  of 
them,  and  give  us  the  result.  He  believed  there 
were  two  kinds  of  blight,  one  caused  by  the 
sun's  heat  and  the  other  by  fungi,  both  in  Pears 
and  Apples,  and  that  we  owe  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  the  scientific  men  who  have  done  so 
much  to  advance  our  knowledge  of  insects  in- 
jurious to  our  orchards,  and  all  the  diflicult 
problems  of  life. 

Our  Friends,  the  Plants. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Buffalo  Natur- 
alist's Field  Club  Mr.F.A.Voght  inasimple 
and  interesting  way  told  about  our  plants. 

He  said  that  botany  consists  of  something 
more  than  the  learning  of  a  batch  of  names  or 
tearing  fiowers  to  pieces.  It  brings  to  light 
hundreds  of  wonderful  things.  What  can  be 
more  interesting  than  to  watch  a  seed  germin- 
ate, to  learn  why  there  is  nectar  in  flowers,  why 
flowers  are  of  different  colors,  why  the  Straw- 
berries of  India  are  crimson,  or  the  Ilutter-cups 
of  the  Alps  white  instead  of  yellow,  like  ours? 
Then  it  is  interesting  to  know  why  some  flowers 
are  sweet,  others  sour  ;  why  all  fruit  is  sour 
until  it  is  ripe,  etc.  Botany  is  the  science  of 
plants,  not  flowers.  Plants  are  living  things. 
When  I  found  this  out  it  made  a  tremendous 
change  in  my  life.    I  used  to  cut  off  the  heads 


of  Clover  and  trample  on  flowers,  but  1  learned 
to  respect  and  to  love  plants  and  Bowers  for 
their  beauty  and  value. 

Then  Mr.  Voght,  in  a  delightfully  simple  but 
effective  way,  told  that  plants  live,  breathe,  eat, 
grow  tired,  and  some  people  say,  go  to  sleep; 
they  have  diseases,  enemies,  they  grow  old,  mul- 
tiply and  die :  they  have  circulation  and  diges- 
tion just  as  human  beings  do;  they  have  no 
nerves  and  never  worry  about  anything.  Then 
were  described  the  shrubs,  such  as  Ferns,  Mosses, 
Lichens,  and  even  the  mold  which  one's  mother 
finds  on  her  preserves.  Plants  need  heat,  light, 
water,  and  inorganic  matter.  The  leaves  are 
lungs.  Afewplantsare  insectivorous,  that  is  they 
live  on  insects.  Plants  are  divided  into  two 
great  divisions,  those  bearing  flowers,  and  those 
which  do  not,  the  latter  being  the  fewer,  mosses, 
seaweeds,  toadstools,  etc. 

How  plants  are  useful,  first,  all  our  food  is 
produced  from  plants.  Some  one  may  say,  said 
he,  that  salt  doesn't  come  from  a  plant?  True, 
but  stop  and  think  a  moment,  and  you'll  remem- 
ber that  salt  is  not  a  food,  but  a  seasoning. 
Beef  comes  from  cattle,  the  cattle  eat  Clover, 
etc.,  and  there  you  are,  your  beef  comes  from 
plants.  Next,  plant  life  is  the  indispensable  link 
between  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Plants  purify  the  air,  taking  in  the  poisonous 
gases  thrown  off'  by  human  beings  and  return- 
ing pure,  healthful  air.  The  fish  in  an  aquarium 
need  plants.  The  plant  furnishes  the  fish  with 
oxygen  or  pure  air,  and  the  fish  in  return  gives 
the  plant  the  carbonic-acid  gas  it  requires.  If 
there  were  no  plants  the  air  would  become  im- 
pure, and  people  would  die.  Plants  are  useful 
for  shelter  and  fuel.  Coal  originally  was  a  plant. 
Plants  prevent  too  rapid  evaporation.  Plants 
are  useful  as  medicines.  There's  a  balm  for 
every  wound.  When  medicine  progresses  as  far 
as  botany  has  I  believe  it  will  have  a  cure  for 
every  ailment.  Plants  are  beautiful,  satisfying 
our  aesthetic  tastes  and  desires,  therefore  they 
are  useful.  Landscapes  are  beautiful— plants 
and  flowers  are  what  make  them.  The  useful 
product  of  plants  are  numerous,  such  as  sugar, 
linseed,  cocoanut,  and  even  the  castor  oil  Then 
there's  honey,  which  the  bee  produces  from  the 
nectar  drawn  from  flowers.  Among  drugs  we 
have  morphine,  quinine,  opium,  etc.,  and  tea 
and  coffee,  which  are  not  properly  foods  as  com- 
monly believed. 


Rose  Growing  in  Canada. 

{Abstract  of  paper  read  by  James  F.  Webster,  before 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  Association,  at  Hamilton, 
Dec.  nth,  1890.) 

Hardy  Roses  prove  most  satisfactory 
planted  in  a  bed  by  themselves.  The  best 
soil  is  somewhat  heavy  and  well  drained, 
such  is  cool  dtiring  the  summer.  But  if  the 
soil  is  sandy,  mulch  with  several  inches  of 
rotted  manure  and  then  dig  under  in  the 
fall,  after  adding  a  liberal  allowance  of  well 
rotted  barn-yard  manure.  The  Rose  bed 
should  be  sheltered  from  high  winds  if  pos- 
sible, but  at  the  same  time  do  not  shade  the 
bed,  for  Roses  delight  in  the  morning  sun. 

April  or  early  May  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all 
hardy  Hoses.  If  the  plants  are  two  years  old  set 
30  inches  apart,  but  if  one  year  plants  set  15  inches 
apart,  and  after  several  seasons  thin  them  out. 
October  is  the  best  time  to  plant  large  Roses.  If 
carefully  moved  they  will  blossom  the  following 
spring.  Should  the  plants  be  two  years  bedded, 
in  setting  be  careful  to  place  the  point  of  union 
a  couple  of  inches  below  the  surface,  and  during 
the  growing  period  cut  off  any  shoots  that  may 
grow  from  the  stock.  These  are  easily  distin- 
guished because  these  leaf  stems  are  usually 
furnished  with  seven  leaflets,  while  nearly  all 
H.  P.  Roses  have  but  flve.  The  plant  will  soon 
throw  out  roots  from  above  the  bad,  and  then 
the  Manetti  root  will  usually  die  out  and  no  more 
trouble  from  the  shoots  will  be  experienced. 

I  ha\e  found  the  best  protection  to  simply 
mound  the  earth  about  each  plant  that  requires 
close  pruning.  When  all  danger  of  frost  has 
passed  neatly  level  the  mound.  I  pruue  the 
strong  growers  to  about  seven  inches  from  the 
ground,  and  the  weaker  ones  even  more.  He- 
moving  all  weak  shoots  stimulates  the  plant  to 
produce  strong  blooming  canes.  Gather  and 
burn  all  the  clippings  at  once,  and  thus  largely 
overcome  the  Hose  thrip,  as  these  larva?  are  de- 
posited on  the  twigs.  A  great  advantage  of 
planting  is  found  when  insecticides  are  applied. 
The  Rose  grower  has  many  insect  pests,  but  the 
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Roses  will  reward  him  for  all  trouble  taken  in 
flgbting  insects  by  the  superior  flowers.  If  you 
wish  to  see  your  Roses  at  their  best  don't  spare 
the  manure  heap. 

Regarding  varieties,  the  Rose  combining  all 
the  good  points  has  not  yet  appeared.  The  best 
Roses  of  to-day  have  stood  the  test  of  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  they  are  not  those  that  arc  found 
in  the  list  of  novelties. 


CONDENSED  GLEANINGS. 
A  Point  for  You.  An  Ohio  amateur  put  his 
Clandy  Strawberries  in  new  baskets  and  sold 
them  to  a  railway  eating-house  keeper,  who  sold 
to  passengers  for  2j  cents  per  quart.  Compared 
with  ten  cent  Oranges  and  five  cent  Bananas 
sold  on  the  train,  they  were  not  dear.  A  western 
New  York  berry-grower  put  his  Bu- 
bach  Strawberries  into  pasteboard 
trays,  such  as  are  used  by  grocers  for 
butter,  etc.    He  had  them   sold   on  i 

commission  by  a  confectioner  and 
realized  15  cents  net  per  plate  of  38 
Strawberries.  A  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
Grape  grower  had  some  iive  pound 
baskets  carefully  packed  with  black, 
red  and  white  Grapes  and  stenciled 
"fancy  packed."  In  some  markets 
they  brought  50  cents  a  basket,  and 
in  a  crowded  market  netted  eight 
cents  a  basket  more   than  the  same  -r.rs=- 

varieties   packed    separately.       Erie  '."c=S 

Blackberries  brought  $4  a  bushel 
when  Snyder  brought  but  $3.  Thus 
one  can  get  extra  price  by  putting 
superior  fruit  in  flrst-class  shape  and 
looking  up  a  special  market. -New  York  Tribune. 

Breeding  Insects  for  Experiments.  This  is 
what  the  California  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
proposes  to  carry  on.  The  "  factories  "  are  simply 
glass  houses  built  over  large  Orange  trees  where 
the  destructive  cottony  cushion  scale  ilcerya 
purehasi)  can  be  thickly  colonized,  and  at  the 
approach  of  inclement  weather,  a  lew  of  the 
Nedalia  cardinalis  or  ladybird,  an  imported  insect 
that  preys  upon  the  tioublesome  scale  insect, 
will  be  placed  in  the  houses  too.  It  is  hoped  in 
this  way  to  keep  the  valuable  little  foreigner 
through  the  winter,  that  he  may  be  prepared  to 
clear  the  orchaids  next  year.  The  dimensions 
of  each  are  IB  feet  in  diameter  by  18  feet  in 
elevation;  every  part  is  well  fitted  and  the  ven- 
tilation protected  by  very  fine  brass  wire  mesh 
to  guard  against  the  entry  of  any  ladybirds 
before  the  cold  weather  sets  in,  otherwise  the 
scales  would  be  destroyed  by  them  early  in  the 
season;  and  also  to  prevent  the  ladybirds  from 
escaping  during  the  time  they  are  being  colon- 
ized for  distribution  in  the  spring. — Rural  New 
Yorker. 

Hedge  Fence  the  Best,  I  have  one  and  one- 
half  miles  of  hedge  that  has  been  set  tor  thirty 
years,  and  I  must  say  I  have  had  less  trouble 
from  any  kind  of  stock  getting  over  or  through 
it,  than  with  any  other  fence  on  the  farm.  The 
most  of  my  hedge  has  been  lopped  down ;  I 
think  it  the  best  way  to  make  a  tight  fence.  I 
trim  mj'  hedge  twice  a  year.  There  is  no  use 
having  a  hedge  over  a  foot  wide ;  the  narrower 
it  is  trimmed,  the  thicker  it  will  grow  at  the 
bottom.  I  like  hedges  so  well  that  I  have  set  one 
and  one-half  miles  more  this  spring.  I  set  the 
plants  a  foot  apart.  If  a  hedge  is  kept  in  the 
right  shape,  a  man  can  trim  one  mile  a  day,  and 
not  tear  his  shirt,  either.  My  hedges  have  been 
good  fences  for  twenty-Hve  years,  and  I  don't 
see  why  they  won't  last  fifty  or  seventy-five 
years  longer.  Some  farmers  in  this  victnity 
have  lost  enough  by  having  valuable  horses 
ruined  to  have  fenced  whole  farms  with  hedge. 
—Farm  and  Fireside. 

A  Sturdy  Little  Mountaineer.  The  most  re- 
markable fiower  I  have  ever  come  across,  says 
Mr.  B.  C.  Truman,  is  that  lonely  little  thing 
which  grows  H,UU0  feet  above  the  sea  on  Mount 
Whitney— at  a  point  among  the  clouds  where  all 
other  vegetation  has  ceased.  It  is  the  monarch 
of  the  world  among  flowers,  and  is  radiant  with 
beauty,  and  freights  the  atmosphere  with  aro- 
matic sweets.  There  is  no  soil,  not  even  a 
thimbleful,  and  no  moisture  except  snow  and  hail 
and  ice,  where  it  grows  and  looks  pretty  and 
proud.  It  is  shaped  like  a  bell-Hower,  and  is 
gaudy  in  colors  of  red,  purple  and  blue.  It  is 
Poiemonium  confcHutn,  one  of  the  Jacob's 
Ladder  family.  Its  fragrance  partakes  of  the 
white  Jasamine,  with  an  assimilation  of  Musk. 
Lt  blooms  alone,  for  it  has  not  any  tloral 
associates,  not  even  a  spear  of  grass  or  shrub. 


There  is  no  creature,  not  even  bird  or  insect,  to 
keep  it  company  a  single  minute  of  the  year.— 
Prairie  Farmer. 

A  Good  Word  for  Hedges.  It  your  hedge  is 
thin  and  scattering  it  must  be  bent  down  ;  let 
the  stalks  grow  till  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  a 
quarter  thick,  then  bend  and  weave  together. 
In  weak  places  it  will  be  well  to  throw  earth 
upon  it  after  bending  down.  To  have  a  neat 
hedge,  trimming  twice  a  year  is  necessary;  the 
best  times  I  find  to  be  June  and  September. 
With  the  hedge  cut  square  across  it  is  easy  to 
cut  the  young  tender  sprouts  close  down  and 
even  with  the  cut  of  the  old  stalk;  with  a  curved 
stick  in  left  hand  throw  off  as  fast  as  cut  : 
never  leave  the  brush  on  the  hedge,  it  looks 
miserable    when  dry.    I  hear  men  say  that  a 
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hedge  is  a  very  e.xpensive  fence  ;  true  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  work  the  first  three  or  four  years, 
but  after  the  fence  is  made  and  properly  shaped 
up  and  cleaned  off  1  find  I  can  keep  it  trimmed 
for  a  little  over  a  cent  a  rod  per  year.— Ind.  Far. 

How  to  Orow  Mushrooms  in  the  Fields.  Most 
people  like  Mushrooms,  but  I  do  not  meet  with 
many  people  who  know  how  to  grow  them.  I 
allude  to  those  grown  in  the  open  fields  and 
parks.  I  have  picked  a  basketful  of  Mushrooms 
of  all  sizes  each  day  on  a  field  of  about  eight 
acres  of  old  pasture,  on  which,  about  ten  years 
ago,  I  appUed,  in  the  month  of  February,  about 
three  cwt.  of  ordinary  rough  salt  to  the  acre, 
and  soon  after  dibbled  in  by  means  of  a  sharp 
spud,  bits  of  Mushroom  spawn  as  big  as  a  Bean 
all  over  the  field.  This  I  did  by  myself  by  de- 
grees during  a  space  of  a  month  or  more,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  on  this  field  I  have  had 
a  grand  lot  of  M  ushrooms  every  year,  from  about 
May  until  Sept.  I  have  some  salt  put  on  this 
flield  more  or  less  every  year  since  1  first  did  it, 
and  shall  continue  to  do  so,  as  the  dressing  not 
only  assists  in  the  production  of  Mushrooms,  but 
it  also  improves  the  quality  of  the  grass,  which 
is  grazed  by  cattle  and  horses,  and  sometimes  by 
sheep  alternately.— Land  and  Water. 

Japan  Plums.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
new  plums  from  Japan  will  endure  the  winter  of 
New  York  and  New  England,  it  might  be  well 
for  persons  farther  south  to  plant  a  tree  or  two, 
selecting  a  protected  situation.  At  the  end  of  the 
house,  near  where  this  is  written,  a  tree  of  Kel- 
sey,  one  of  the  best  of  the  Japan  varieties,  was 
planted  four  years  ago,  and  it  has  done  well.  It 
was  an  experiment,  the  position  being  chosen  to 
shield  it  from  the  cold  west  winds  and  also  give 
it  the  benefit  of  some  warmth  from  the  house. 
The  appearance  of  the  ti-ee,  wholly  unlike  Dam- 
son and  some  others,  indicates  that  the  new 
strain  will  be  proof  against  the  black  knot, 
which  is  ruining  the  Uamson,  and  the  Morello 
cherries.  The  only  hope  of  saving  the  cherry 
trees  is  to  cut  down  and  burn  every  Damson  tree 
in  the  country,  and  every  cherry  tree  that  be- 
comes affected.— National  Stockman. 

The  Oleander  Poisonous.  A  German  paper 
says  that  it  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that 
the  leaves  of  the  beautituland  gorgeous  Olean- 
der are  endowed  with  extremely  poisonous 
properties,  and  that  injurious  effects  may  follow 
the  cultivation  of  the  plant  in  inhabited  houses. 
The  poisonous  character  of  the  plant  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  and  in  Madrid,  several  persons 
were  poisoned  by  eating  game  which  had  been 
roasted  with  Oleander  leaves.  In  the  southern 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  grated  bark  is  used 
as  poison  for  rats,  mice  and  vermin,  and  places 
where  the  Oleander  grows  in  abundance  are 
considered  as  unhealthy  as  the  terrible  fever 
swamps,  In  Northern  Africa,  where  the  Olean- 
der grows  luxuriantly  and  adds  a  wonderful 
cbaim   to  the  banks  of   every  stream, it  is  not 


tolerated  near  human  homes,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts its  cultivation  is  prohibited.— Florida 
Dispatch. 

Watch  the  Insect  Wrappings  on  Fruit  Trees. 
Fruit  growers  should  exercise  great  care  and 
watch  closely,  trees,  the  trunks  of  which  they 
have  wrapped  with  cloth  for  the  destruction  of 
insect  pest.  The  wrapping  should  not  be  too 
tight  and  of  a  material  least  likely  to  shrink, 
after  having  been  wet.  A  piece  of  burlap  is  the 
best.  Cotton  cloth  wrapped  closely  about  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  becoming  wet  by  rain,  will 
shrink  considerably  and  if  wrapped  about  a 
number  of  times  and  tied,  will  not  expand  to 
allow  for  the  growth  of  a  young  tree,  which  is 
very  rapid.  If  you  fail  to  inspect  such  trees 
often,  when  your  attention  is  called  to  them  and 
you  remove  the  cloth,  you  will  find  the  tree  has 
been  seriouslj'  damaged  by  an  over 
growth  above  and  below  the  portion 
,  around  which  the  cloth  was  wrapped, 

and  will  resemble  a  tree  that  has  been 
girdled.— California  Fruit  Grower. 
Bleached  Dried  Fruit  Vnhealthfnl. 
Director  Hilgard  of  the  California 
Station  believes  that  the  public 
should  be  taught  to  prefer  "healthy, 
brown,  high-Uavored  fruit  to  the 
sickly-tinted,  chemically-tainted  pro- 
duct of  the  sulphur-box."  When 
freshly  sliced  fruit  is  treated  with 
sulphurous  acid  for  a  short  time,  the 
effects  are  slight,  yet  such  as  to  pro- 
tect the  fruit  from  insects.  When 
thoroughly  sulphured  after  drying, 
however,  the  fruit  is  injured  in  flavor; 
and,  worse  still,  sulpuric  acid  is 
formed  in  sufficient  amount  to  be  injurious  to 
health.  By  analysis,  sulphured  apricots  have 
been  found  to  contain  .333  per  cent  of  sulphuric 
acid,  or  15  grains  oil  of  vitrol  per  lb.  and  prunes 
'iAti  per  cent  of  sulphuric  acid  (35  grains  per 
lb).  In  most  countries  of  Europe  the  sale  of 
sulphured  fruit  is  forbidden. —U.S.  Dept.  Report. 
Orchards  Good  and  Otherwise.  A  common 
mistake  in  years  past  was  in  supposing  that 
orchards  did  not  require  care  anil  enriching.  A 
neighbor  transplanted  a  hundred  tine  Peach 
trees  into  a  Clover  meadow,  and  allowed  such 
chance  as  the  place  afforded  them.  In  two 
years  only  three  remained.  In  contrast  with 
these  was  an  orchard  of  a  lew  Apple  trees, 
in  an  adjoining  state,  on  a  place  of  a  few 
acres,  the  owner  of  which  made  it  a  rule  to 
spread  all  the  enriching  material  he  had  of  any 
kind,  the  manure  of  the  horse  and  cow,  on  the 
orchard  ground.  No  crop  was  raised  beneath 
the  trees,  and  the  ground  was  so  rich  and  mellow 
that  it  could  be  easily  kicked  ioote  with  the  foot. 
The  trees  were  loaded  with  large  and  beautiful 
fruits,  while  in  other  orchards  in  the  neighbor- 
hood they  were  small  and  few.  Another  owner 
of  a  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  this  state  made 
the  raising  and  sale  of  fruit  his  chief  business  and 
source  of  profit,  selling  his  entire  annual  crop 
for  about  500  dollars.  The  rest  of  his  farm  was 
tributary  to  his  orchards,  nearly  all  the  manure 
was  given  to  Iruit  trees.— Country  Gentleman. 

Money  in  Cabbage  Plants.  I  plowed  a  strip 
of  sod  about  3x10  rods,  spread  broadcast  a  big 
load  of  horse  manure,  and  after  thoroughly  pul- 
verizing with  a  spring  tooth  harrow,  drilled  in 
three  pounds  of  Cabbage  seed.  The  seed  cost 
$3.40  per  pound,  and  the  job  was  done  April  29. 
By  May  30  I  began  pulling  plants  to  set,  and  sold 
plants  at  35  cents  per  100  or  $3  per  1000,  selling 
$55.50  worth  at  these  prices.  When  the  plants 
began  to  be  more  plenty,  I  dropped  to  30  cents 
per  100  or  $1..00  per  1000,  and  continued  selling  at 
that  price  until  I  realized  |115  besides  the  13,000 
plants  I  set  myself.  I  plowed  under  the  weeds 
about  July  1st,  and  sowed  to  flat  Turnips,  and 
shall  have  a  fair  crop,  which  will  pay  for  all  the 
labor.  The  manure  cost  $0,  the  Cabbage  seed 
$7.30,  and  the  labor  Sv). — Farm  and  Home. 

Lilies  in  Late  Summer.  Good  white  flowers 
are  scare  during  the  latter  part  of  summer.  If 
the  florist  has  a  spare  bed  si.v  leet  wide,  he  can 
obviate  this  trouble  b.v  planting  white  lilies. 
The  Candidum  is  the  first  to  bloom,  coming 
about  June  30tb,  then  Speciosum  album  prascox, 
followed  by  Speciosum  album,  and  last  Speci- 
osum album  corymbiflorum.  To  prepare  the 
ground  properly,  thoroughly  fork  to  the  depth 
i  of  twelve  to  fllteen  inches;  no  stable  manure 
should  be  used,  but  ground  bone,  at  the  rate  of 
two  tons  per  acre,  can  safely  and  profitably  be 
worked  into  the  ground,  but  it  must  be  well 
mi.ved  before  planting  the  lily  bulb.  October  is 
I  the  lime  to  plant.- The  Florists'  Exchange. 
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Electric  Light  on  FUnti.  The  experiments 
made  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  do  not 
indicate  that  the  use  of  electric  light,  applied  for 
the  growth  of  plants,  can  ever  be  of  any  practi- 
cal benefit,  although  In  some  instances  a  much 
more  rapid  growth  has  been  produced.  8ome  of 
the  lighted  plants  have  seemed  to  work  day  and 
night,  but  to  run  mainly  to  leaf,  at  the  expense 
of  seeds.  Plants  grown  wholly  by  daylight  ex- 
ceeded in  the  growth  of  seeds.  But  even  when 
the  increased  growth  of  leaf  appeared  to  possess 
advantages,  the  cost  of  the  electric  light  would 
prevent  its  use  except  in  deciding  questions  in 
vegetable  physiology.— Country  Gentleman. 

The  Currant  Stem  Borer.  This  miserable  pest 
may  be  kept  in  subjection  by,  1.  Cutting  and 
burning  all  the  infested  canes  that  can  be  spared, 
i  In  making  cuttings  watch  carefully  for  the 
incision  on  the  sides  where  the  egg  was  laid,  and 
the  borer  started  his  tunnel.  Whittle  off  or  split 
the  tunneled  cane  till  you  find  and  kill  the  borer. 
A  knitting  needle  to  use  in  the  tunnel  is  excel- 
lent. 3.  Various  woodpeckers  hunt  these  and 
other  borers.  They  should  be  protected  and  en- 
couraged.—Practical  Farmer. 

Plant  ChestOTits.  By  all  means  plant  Chest- 
nuts extensively  in  timber  soils  where  they  have 
proved  to  be  a  success.  It  is  one  of  our  most 
valuable  trees  for  use  as  timber  and  for  bearing 
one  of  the  choicest  nuts  grown.  '"Prove  all 
trees"  which  give  reasonable  promise  of  being 
valuable,  and  "hold  fast"  to  those  which  are 
good.— Prairie  Farmer. 

Apples  from  Nova  Scotia.  The  arrivals  at  New 
York,  of  Gravenstein  apples  from  Nova  Scotia 
during  one  week  recently,  were  about  2.500  bar- 
rels, one  vessel  alone  bringing  2000  barrels.  Sales 
were  generally  at  J2  50  to  $3.50  as  to  quality; 
arrivals  footed  up  to  87500  worth  easily,  most  of 
which  have  been  disposed  of.— Am.  Cultivator. 

Can-Haking  Union-  The  proprietors  of  the 
two  canning  factories  at  Hoopeston,  III.,  the  one 
at  Gibson  and  the  one  in  Bloomington,  the  com- 
bined annual  output  of  which  is  .500  car-loads  of 
canned  Corn,  Tomatoes  and  Peas,  have  deter- 
mined to  manufacture  cans  which  they  have 
heretofore  purchased.— Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

Gardeners  Qse  more  Fertilizer,  If  you  have 
suffered  from  insects,  from  drought,  or  from 
any  cause,  .iust  try  the  one  cure-all :  use  twice  as 
much  fertilizer.  It  will  repel  insects,  because 
strong  plants  do;  it  will  lessen  the  effects  of 
drought, because  humus  does.— GerraantownTel. 

Talne  of  Hanore.  Those  who  wish  to  obtain 
valuable  practical  information  about  manuring 
Strawberries,  may  do  so  by  omitting  the  manure 
from  a  few  rows,  and  they  will  see  the  contrast 
in  the  diminished  crop  and  smaller  berries 
—Country  Gentleman. 
•  Good  for  the  Catawba.  Say  what  they  will  of 
all  the  new  and   most   promising   varieties   of 


The  best  plan  of  using  manure,  is  to  put  a  top 
dressing  during  the  winter  on  fall  plowed  land.— Far- 
mer's Review. 

Professional  pruners  usually  damage  just  as  many 
trees  as  they  can  get  at.— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Onions,  Turnips,  Carrots,  and  Potatoes  are  now 
being  evaporated.— Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Neglect  is  the  ■worst  weed  that  grows.— Mirror  and 
Farmer. 


Hatching  Lady  Bugs  in  CaHfortiia.    See  Preceding  Pane 


Grapes,  and  still  the  fact  remains,  that  in  this  re- 
gion, the  Catawbas,  in  favorable  seasons,  and 
when  ripe,  have  no  superiors.— The  Vine.vardist. 

Female  Plants  Stronger  than  Male.  My  seed  bear- 
ing asparagus  stalks  were  not  only  stronger,  but  less 
ripe  and  dry  than  the  male  plants,  I  think  a  like  rule 
proves  good  In  all  created  things.  Give  the  females 
the  same  chance  as  the  males  and  at  the  same  age  they 
will  retain  the  more  vitality.— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Le  Conte  Stocks  for  Blight.  There  Is  another  cause 
more  ratal  than  the  blight  of  the  unhealthy  Pear  trees 
In  our  orchards,  and  that  Is  the  premature  loss  of  the 
foliage.  This  Is  corrected  In  a  marked  degree  by  pro- 
pagating on  LeConte  stocks.— Southern  Hort.  Journal. 

The  most  fruitful  Cherry  tree  we  ever  saw,  was  one 
standing  near  a  surface  furrow  by  the  back  door  of  a 
farm-house,  Into  which  dally  was  poured  the  water 
from  the  kitchen  sink.— Am.  Cultivator. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 
Steamed  Potato  Pudding.  Boil  six  Potatoes 
and  mash  through  a  sieve,  stir  in  the  beaten 
whites  of  two  eggs  and  a  tablespoonful  of  scotch 
marmalade.  Steam  in  a  pudding  bag  for  four 
hours. 

Parsnip  Fritters.  Boil  two  large  Parsnips; 
mash  them  well  into  a  batter  made  of  one  table- 
spoonful  of  rolled  bread  crumbs,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  milk  and  one  egg.  Season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Drop  a  tablespoonful  at  a  time  into 
boiling  lard  and  fry  to  a  li,jht  brown. 

Baked  Mushrooms.  Choose  large  Mushrooms. 
Peel,  cut  off  the  stalks  close  to  the  top,  place 
them  upside  down  in  a  shallow  dish.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  peper,  and  lay  a  little  piece  of  but- 
ter on  each.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven  for  fifteen 
minutes,  baste  with  a  little  melted  butter.  Serve 
hot  on  the  dish  in  which  they  were  baked. 

Apple  Preserves.  Pare  and  core  your  Apples 
and  cut  them  into  eight  pieces,  and  to  every 
pound  of  Apple  allow  a  half  pound  of  sugar,  and 
one  pound  of  raisins  to  every  six  pounds  of 
Apples.  Put  all  together  with  water  enough  to 
stew  them.  Cover  and  cook  until  they  are  done 
and  the  syrup  is  quite  thick.  This  will  keep  in 
stone  jars  some  time,  if  kept  in  a  cool  place.- 
Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Salad  Sauce.  The  yolks  of  two  or  three  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  a  small  tablespoon  of  grated  Parme- 
san cheese,  a  small  spoonful  of  made  mustard,  a 
spoonful  of  tarragon  vinegar,  and  a  little 
ketchup.  Mix  these  well  together,  and  add  two 
desert-spooni  uls  of  Lucca  oil  and  one  of  elder 
vinegar.  Do  not  pour  this  mixture  over  the 
salad,  but  under,  to  be  mixed  up  with  the  salad 
as  wanted.— The  Lady. 

Canned  Orange.  Peel  carefully,  slice  length- 
wise, remove  seed  and  core.  Allow  one-half  pint 
sugar  to  each  quart  of  juice  and  pulp,  boil  until 
tender,  and  can  as  you  would  Tomatoes.  Ex- 
clude all  air  by  sealing  hot-  A  tablespoon  put  in 
the  jar  will  preserve  its  breaking  when  being 
filled  with  the  hot  juice ;  press  down  and  fill  to 
top ;  wet  the  rubber  and  brim  in  hot  water  and 
set  quickly.— Florida  Agriculturist. 

Pie  from  Evaporated  Apples.  Take  one  and 
one-half  tea-cups  of  evaporated  Apples,  cut  out 
the  hard  places,  knots,  and  cores,  wash,  cover 
with  water  and  let  soak  all  night ;  lay  the  Apples 
around  on  the  crust,  sprinkle  five  heaping 
tablespoonsful  of  white  sugar  and  a 
little  nutmeg,  cover  with  crust  and  bake 
until  the  pie  will  shake  loose  from  the 
plate;  you  will  have  a  pie  as  good  as 
from  fresh  Apples.— Florida  Despatch. 

Baked  Tomatoes.  Turn  a  can  of 
Tomatoes  into  a  bowl.  After  an  hour, 
season  them  with  a  teaspoonful  of 
sugar,  half  as  much  salt,  a  little  pepper 
and  a  tablepoonfuls  of  butter,  cut  into 
bits,  each  bit  rolled  in  flour  and  all  dis- 
tributed evenly  throughout  the  toma- 
toes. Cover  with  very  dry  bread 
crumbs.'  Bake  in  a  pudding  dish, 
covered,  about  thirty  minutes,  then 
brown  on  the  upper  grating  of  the  oven 
—Food,  Home  and  Garden. 

Apple  Custard-  Pare  and  core  eight 
medium-sized  tart  apples  in  a  deep 
pudding-dish,  with  a  pint  of  water  and 
a  cupful  of  gninnlated  sugar.  Cover, 
and  bake  slowly  until  the  Apples  become 
clear,  but  are  still  whole.  Carefully  remove  with 
a  skimmer  into  the  dish  in  which  they  are  to  be 
served.  Make  a  soft  custard  of  the  yolks  of  four 
eggstoaiiuartot  richmilk,  and  pile  on  the  fruit. 
Whip  the  whites  of  the  eggs  and  place  on  top, 
and  turn  a  small  motild  of  Currant  or  Raspberry 
jelly  in  the  centre. 

Cooking  Cabbage  a  (a  franeaiifr.  Chop  cold 
boiled  white  Cabbage  and  put  in  a  colander  to 
drain  until  dry,  stir  in  some  melted  butter- 
about  two  tablespoons  to  a  largespideiful;  add 
pepper,  salt  and  four  tabclspoonf  uls  of  cream  ; 
after  the  Cabbage  is  heated  through  add  two 
well  beaten  eggs,  then  turn  the  mixture  into  a 
frying  pan;  stir  it  until  hot  and  of  a  delicate 
brown  on  the  under  side.  Place  a  hot  dish  over 
it  and  when  ready  to  take  it  to  the  table,  turn  the 


spider  upside  down  so  that  the  brown  or  crust 
part  will  be  on  top. 

Candied  Bose  Leaves.  Select  the  desired  quan- 
tity of  perfect  Rose  leaves  and  spread  them  on 
clean  papers  for  one  or  two  hours  to  dry  slightly. 
Make  a  syrup  from  a  half  pound  of  granulated 
sugar  and  a  half  pint  of  water.  Boil  until  the 
syrup  spins  a  thread,  take  it  from  the  fire,  stand 
the  saucepan  in  a  pan  of  cold  water,  and  when 
cool  beat  rapidly  until  the  syrup  has  a  grayish 
look  and  is  partly  crystalized-  Drop  in  your  Rose 
leaves  a  few  at  a  time,  and  with  a  pair  of  wire 
tongs  place  them  on  oiled  paper  to  harden. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Airing.  More  attention  to  this  must  be  paid  as  the 
advancing  season  gives  us  longer  and  clearer  days. 

Annuals.  This  month  seeds  of  Pansy,  Verbena, 
Salvia  spleudens,  Petimla,  stock,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Mimulus,  Maurandla,  Ice  Plant,  Sensitive  Plant,  Del- 
phinium, DIanthus,  Antirrhinum,  etc.,  may  be  sown  to 
secure  strong  plants  for  spring  and  summer  flowering. 
Cover  small  seeds  lightly,  not  forgetting  to  firm  the 
soil  well. 

Begonias.  Guard  the  free  bloomers  against  over- 
watering  at  this  season. 

Bulbs  of  all  sorts,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus, 
Narcissus,  Snowdrop,  Jonquil,  etc.,  are  now  doing  their 
best.    Bring  them  in  regularly  for  succession. 

Camellias.  Plants  In  bloom,  give  a  day  temperature 
of  55  to  60  degrees,  with  45  degrees  at  night.  After 
blooming  they  may  be  kept  slightly  warmer.  Provide 
a  moist  atmosphere  and  free  airing  In  all  suitable 
weather,  guarding,  however,  against  cold  draughts. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  propagated,  may  now  l>e 
started  into  new  growth. 

Cuttings  of  nearl.v  all  kinds  of  soft-wooded  plants 
now  strike  very  readily.  Encourage  the  growth  of  new 
wood,  make  cuttings  as  fast  as  such  Is  obtained. 

Fuchsias.  Plants  that  have  been  repotted  and 
started  up,  may  be  worked  for  cuttings.  The  latter 
root  In  about  two  weeks  and  should  then  be  potted  off, 
after  which  growth  is  quite  rapid.  If  given  the  four 
essential  elements,  viz.,  light,  air,  heat  and  water.  If 
large  showy  plants  are  desired,  yoimg  plants  require 
frequent  repotting,  and  should  never  he  allowed  to 
become  pot  bound.  The  leading  shoot  may  be  trained 
up  and  tied  to  a  straight  stick,  thus  Inducing  the  plant 
to  throw  out  side  shoots  In  the  perfect  order  reqtdred 
for  a  graceful  symmetrical  outline.  A  plant  thus  care 
fully  grown  win  till  a  twelve  inch  pot  in  July,  and  If 
placed  in  a  shady  position  and  liberally  watered  with 
liquid  manure,  may  reach  a  height  of  six  feet  by  au- 
tumn, and  produce  a  wealth  of  bloom  all  summer. 

Fernery  to  be  aired  a  little  daily.  Remove  decayed 
leaves,  etc  - ,  and  if  water  is  needed  apply  it  moderately. 

Geraniums  not  wanted  for  present  bloom,  may  be 
severely  cut  back  to  bring  out  new  growth  for  propa- 
gation. Tho  young  plants  will  come  on  all  right  for 
bedding,  and  use  the  old  ones  as  summer  bloomers. 

Heliotropes.  Old  plants  to  be  guarded  against  be- 
coming pot-bound-  Strike  cuttings  now  to  insure  fine 
plants  for  summer- 
Insects  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  If  a  plant 
becomes  Infested,  remove  at  once  from  among  the 
clean  ones.  Apply  Tobacco  tea  with  syringe,  and  wash- 
ings with  soapy  water  as  needed. 

Oleanders  for  very  early  flowering  to  be  started  up 
now.  Water  freely  at  first;  later  on  applications  of 
IlciuUl  manure  will  be  foimd  beneficial. 

Pitted  plants,  and  those  wintered  In  cellars,  to  be 
hardened  ofi"  by  admitting  a  little  air  occasionally. 
Give  water  when  roots  are  getting  dry. 

Poinsettias  to  be  given  rest  after  flowering.  See 
also  Plant  Culture  Under  Glass. 

Pruning  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  soft-wooded 
plants  in  compact  and  symmetrical  shape,  and  may 
be  done  freely  with  this  object  In  velw.  Long-legged, 
bare-stemmed  plants  are  seldom  attractive. 

Requisites-  Provide  clean  pots  and  soil  for  newly- 
started  plants.  See  that  climbers  have  suitable  sup- 
ports, and  that  Implements,  vases,  etc.,  for  summer  use 
are  In  repair- 
Roses  showing  growth  and  bloom  will  require  a 
sunny,  but  not  too  warm  situation-  Guard  against 
insects-  Hybrid  Perpetuals  when  forced  Into  bud  and 
bloom,  should  be  oecaslouaily  stimulated  by  weak 
manure  water. 

Sweet  Alyssum  and  other  anuuals  may  be  sown  In 
heat  latter  part  of  month.    See  also  Annuals. 

Watering  requires  close  attention.  As  the  season 
advances  plants  need  more  water,  each  kind  according 
to  Its  nature  and  situation.  None  shoidd  be  allowed 
to  suflfer  from  dryness  nor  from  over-wat«rlng. 
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LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals.  Many  of  these  may  be  sown  in  moderate 
heat  before  end  of  the  month.  ^Vmong  them  fialsamsii. 
Cockscombs,  Globe  Amaranths,  Portulaccas,  Phloxes, 
Stocks, Cobfea, also  all  those  named  under  House  Plants. 
At  the  south  the  hardier  ones  of  these  may  be  sown 
out  doors. 

Beddins  Plants.  Estimates  of  what  will  be  needed 
to  be  made  now,  and  stock  propagated  or  contracted 
for  at  an  early  opportunity.  If  no  other  means  of 
propagation  are  at  command,  a  good  hot-bed  made 
last  of  the  month  will  answer  very  well. 

La^crns  need  agood  dressing  of  fertilizer  every  second 
or  third  year.  Fine  old  compost  Is  perhaps  unexcelled 
for  the  purpose,  but  rank,  i-aw  manure  is  objectionable, 
on  account  of  both  odor  and  looks.  In  place  of  It  we 
would  advise  the  use  of  bone  dust  and  wood  ashes,  or 
some  good  complete  fertilizer.  A  special  lawn  dress- 
log  may  be  made  by  composting  dry  swamp  muck 
with  ashes  and  bone  dust,  or  potash  salts  in  place  of 
the  ashes. 

Mice  are  apt  to  do  much  damage  by  girdling  hedges 
and  trees  If  allowed.  This  can  be  prevented  by 
promptly  tramping  down  the  snow  near  the  endan- 
gered growths  soon  after  every  snow  fall. 

Pansies  are  indispensable  as  spring-fiowering  plants 
for  the  border.  Fall-sown  plants  are  best,  but  If  such 
are  not  at  hand,  sow  seed  In  moderate  heat. 

FlanniniE  for  next  season's  operations  is  now  in 
order.  Decide  what  has  to  be  done  beforehand,  and 
have  every  thing  ready  when  the  time  of  actual  work 
arrives. 

Requisites.  Labels,  stakes  and  other  articles  needed 
in  garden  and  on  lawn  next  season,  should  be  made. 

Pruning.  Hedges  of  deciduous  kinds  to  be  pruned 
during  mild  days.  At  the  south  nearly  all  shrubs  may 
now  be  pruned,  while  for  the  north  several  weeks 
later  will  do  very  well.  The  shrubs  that  bear  their 
bloom  on  new  wood,  such  as  Roses,  Althaeas,  late- 
flowering  Spiraeas,  Burning  Bush,  Hardy  HyUrangeas 
etc.,  may  be  cut  back  (juite  severely  at  this  season  with 
good  results.  Do  not  use  the  knife  now  on  shrubs  that 
bear  their  flowers  on  the  old  wood,  except  when  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  general  shape.  Severe 
pruning  In  this  case  would  simply  reduce  the  amount 
of  bloom.  After  the  flowering  season  is  the  proper 
time  for  thorough  pruning  of  such  growths. 


PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER  GLASS. 

BeEonias.  Start  the  tuberous-rooted  ones  that  were 
wintered  In  pots,  giving  fresh,  rich  soil  somewhat 
later,  fot  the  plants  wintered  out  of  pits.  Sow  seed 
for  the  summer-flowering  plants. 

Carnations.  Flowering  plants  to  be  kept  well 
staked  and  tied.  Strike  cuttings  for  plants  for  next 
winter  bloom.  The  young  plants  need  plenty  of  air 
later  on  for  robust  growth. 

Cinerarias  to  be  watered  regularly,  and  given  con- 
siderable air;  this  will  bring  out  fine  foliage,  which 
for  greatest  beautj-  Is  as  indispensable  as  good  flowers. 
Do  not  crowd  the  roots. 

General  Manaeement.  See  that  plants  have  all  the 
room  needed  for  best  development  and  appearance. 
Carefully  map  out  your  next  season's  work.  Order  pots 
and  other  lequisites  needed,  to  insure  their  presence 
when  wanted.  Clean  all  the  pots  once  used  before 
new  plants  are  put  Into  them.  Air  and  water  must  be 
given  more  freely  now.  No  plant  should  be  allowed 
to  become  dr>'  at  the  roots,  nor  should  the  soil  be  kept 
at  all  times  in  mud  like  condition.  Fumigate  with 
Tobacco  twice  a  week,  or  keep  small  troughs  flUed 
with  strong  Tobacco  tea  on  the  heating  pipes  right 
along,  as  a  preventative  rather  than  cure  for  green 
fly.  Perseverance  In  this  work  alone  can  keep  the 
plants  from  contamination  by  this  pest.  Earth  worms 
may  be  destroyed  by  soaking  the  soil  with  lime  water. 

Hyacinths  and  other  Dutch  bulbs  in  bloom  need 
plenty  of  sun,  air  and  water. 

Insects.  For  green  fly  use  Tobacco,  either  In  the 
ways  mentioned,  by  scattering  moistened  stems  upon 
soil  under  and  around  the  plants,  or  by  spraying  with 
Tobacco  tea.  For  red  spider  In  houses  of  high  heat 
syringe  dally;  otherwise  the  pest  will  increase  rapidly! 
Hand  picking,  washing  or  brushing  are  best  remedies 
for  mealy  bug  and  scale. 

Mignonette.  Plants  for  spring  bloom  to  be  kept 
near  the  glass.    Sow  seed  for  later  flowering. 

Felarsonianis  should  be  freely  but  not  over  abund- 
antly watered  in  warm  clear  days.  Give  them  light, 
rich  soil,  free  airing  and  moderate  pot  room. 

Poinsettias  when  done  blooming  to  be  dried  olT, 
then  placed  Into  a  cool  place. 

Potting.  At  flrst  sign  of  root  formation  all  cuttings 
should  be  promptly  and  firmly  potted  ofl:  in  small  pots, 
and  In  light,  rich  fresh  soil.  In  repotting  or  shifting 
plants,  when  pots  larger  than  of  six  Inch  size  are  used, 
a  layer  of  broken  crocks  or  gravel  should  be  put  In  the 
bottom  for  drainage,  and  this  may  again  be  covered 
with  a  layer  of  Sphagnum  or  hay  to  prevent  clogging. 

Propagation.  Encourage  the  growth  of  summer- 
blooming  plants,  such  as  Geraniums,  Verbenas,  Helio- 
tropes, etc.,  and  strike  cuttings  as  fast  as  desired,  or 
growth  permits. 

Roses.  The  thriftiest  wood  of  recent  growth  Is  best 
for  making  cuttings.  When  put  in  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  either  from  lack  nor  from  excess  of 
water. 


Seed  Sow^ing.    See  annuals  under  House  Plants. 

Stove  Plants.  A  general  overhauling  now  or  a  little 
later  will  prove  of  advantage.  Cut  back  plants  that 
have  been  blooming  during  winter.  When  new  growth 
starts  shift  or  top-dress.  Plants  now  in  flower  should 
not  be  given  water  overhead. 

Verbenas  to  be  kept  near  the  glass,  and  given  plenty 
of  air.  To  encourage  new  thrifty  growth,  repot  In  rich, 
fibrous,  new  earth,  and  give  occasional  doses  of  weak 
manure  water. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Cions  for  grafting  may  yet  be  cut  if  done  at  once. 
They  should  be  tied  in  bundles,  properly  labelled,  and 
burled  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  or  packed  in  moist  moss. 

Carrants  may  be  pruned  by  cutting  out  part  or  all 
of  the  old  wood. 

Grapes.  Pruning  may  yet  be  done  on  mild  days, 
but  the  earlier  this  is  llnlshed  the  better.  Manure  and 
other  fertilizers— bone-dust  and  potash  salts  being  best 
In  most  cases— may  be  applied  at  any  time.  Procure 
the  posts  and  wire  needed  for  the  trellises;  also  deckle 
on  the  sprayer  you  wish  to  use,  and  order  early. 

Orchards  In  need  of  fertilizer  may  be  given  dressing 
of  barnyard  manure,  bone-dust,  kainlt,  ashes  or  what- 
ever is  available  for  the  purpose.  Wood-ashes  are 
probably  unsurpassed  as  an  orchard  fertilizer.  In 
many  places  unleached  hard-wood  ashes  can  be  col- 
lected In  the  neighborhood  at  ten  cents  or  so  a  bushel 
and  thej'  are  worth  fully  twice  that  much. 

Pruning  can  be  done  on  mild  days ,  Plum  trees  If  at 
all,  should  be  pruned  at  once.  Cut  the  new  growth  of 
straggling  growers  back  one-third  or  one-half.  This 
will  thin  the  crop,  and  prevent  Injury  to  the  tree  from 
overbearing  and  breakage.  Peaches  may  be  treated 
about  the  same  way.  Always  avoid  cutting  large 
limbs  unless  they  are  dead  or  diseased.  Where  two 
branches  try  to  occupy  the  place  where  one  is  sufficient 
remove  one.  In  a  general  way.  when  pruning,  try  to 
provide  for  the  convenience  of  the  fruit  gatherer. 

Recording  Maps.  It  Is  a  gieat  satisfaction  to  know 
the  name  of  every  fruit  in  the  orchard,  or  every  variety 
of  berry  in  the  patch.  But  labels  are  liable  to  be  lost, 
or  become  illegible.  Always  keep  strict  record  of  the 
plantings,  and  this  Is  best  done  by  means  of  a  large 
map  of  the  orchard  and  fruit  garden.  Write  down  the 
name  of  every  variety  In  its  proper  place. 

Raspberry  and  Blackberry  patches  may  be  ma- 
nured, the  old  wood  removed,  arrangements  made  for 
trellises,  etc. 

Root  grafting  may  yet  be  done.  Bury  the  grafted 
stocks  in  sand  in  the  cellar.  It  has  been  found  that  the 
flrst  two  cuts  of  Apple  stocks  make  good  trees.  There 
is  grave  doubt,  however,  whether  the  third  cut  (end 
piece)  can  be  depended  upon  as  a  suitable  stock.  No 
root  should  be  cut  in  more  than  three  pieces. 

Strawberry  patches  should  be  occasionally  visited 
and  mulch  replaced  where  blown  away.  Plants  show- 
ing tendency  to  heave  out  as  the  ground  thaws,  may  be 
settled  again  by  setting  one's  foot  fair  and  square 
upon  theai. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Cabbage.  Plants  In  cold  frame  to  be  freely  aired  In 
all  suitable  weather.  It  Is  of  greatest  Importance  that 
they  be  properly  hardened  off  by  the  time  they  are  to 
go  Into  open  ground  next  month.  Where  plants  for 
earliest  crop  have  to  be  grown  In  hot-bed  or  greenhouse, 
seed  should  be  sown  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Cauliflower.  Plants  to  be  treated  as  described  for 
Cabbage  plants. 

Hot-beds  may  be  made  this  month  for  raising  Cab- 
bage, Cauliflower.  Lettucft  and  early  Tomato  plants, 
also  for  forelug  Radishes  and  other  early  vegetables. 
If  moderate  but  lasting  bottom  heat  Is  wanted,  use 
clear  droppings  niixed.wlth  its  own  bulk  of  dry  leaves, 
and  if  these  have  been  used  as  bedding  and  absorbent 
In  the  stables,  all  the  better.  Provide  the  needed  mats 
or  shutters.  The  soil  should  be  porous,  sandy  loam 
and  fine  manure  tliroughly  mixed.  Leaf  mould  or 
thoroughly  rotted  hops  may  be  added  in  place  of  the 
compost.  The  layer  of  soil  on  top  of  the  heating  manure 
should  be  five  or  six  inches  In  depth. 

Implements,  hammers,  wagons,  etc.,  to  be  inspected, 
and  repaired  where  needed.  Good  tools  are  great 
labor  savers.  Study  up  latest  improvements  and  In- 
ventions, and  purchase  what  you  want  in  good  season. 

Manure  heaps  to  be  forked  over  occasionally.  Con- 
tinue hauling  to  the  fields,  spreading  at  once. 

Onions.  For  a  trial  of  our  "New  Onibn  Culture," 
begin  sowing  seed  at  end  of  month,  making  the  rows 
about  four  inches  apart,  and  sowing  about  an  ounce  of 
seed  to  the  sash.  Use  some  of  the  larger  kinds.  Prize- 
taker,  Spanish  King,  White  Victoria,  perhaps  White 
Globe. 

Parsnips  to  be  dug  on  a  warm  day,  and  prepared  for 
use  or  market. 

Radishes.  Sow  the  early  Turnip-rooted  kinds  In 
hot-bed.  in  rows  three  or  four  Inches  apart. 

Salsify.    See  under  Parsnips. 

Seeds.  Make  out  a  list  of  what  you  need,  and  order 
at  once  from  some  reliable  seedsman.  As  soon  as  re- 
ceived lest  the  vitality  of  each  package.  Be  sure  you 
are  right,  then  go  ahead. 

Tomatoes.  For  earliest  crop  sow  the  early  market 
sorts— Early  Ruby,  King  of  Earlies,  etc.— In  strong  hot- 
bed.   Also  Egg  Plant  and  Peppers. 


Ventilating  greenhouses,  hot-beds  and  cold  frames 
is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  at  this  time.  When 
the  sun  shines  brightly,  the  sash  should  be  raised,  or 
at  least  slightly  shaded  during  a  cold  wind.  Plants 
are  easily  scorched  under  closed  sash  on  a  bright  day, 
and  just  as  easily  injured  by  a  cold  wind  passing  over 
them  when  sash  are  open.  The  gardener  has  need 
of  exercising  good  judgment. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Asparagus.  The  growing  plants  to  be  given  plenty 
of  water. 

Cucumbers.  Plants  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
strong  growth  before  fruiting.  Then  hill  up  lightly 
with  good  porous  soil.  After  fruit  has  set,  stop  the 
vine  a  joint  beyond  the  fruit. 

Figs.  Plants  in  good  growth  need  plenty  of  water 
at  this  time.  Syringe  freely,  also  thin  out  weak  shoots. 

Grapes,  in  houses  now  being  started  keep  the  tem- 
perature rather  below  rio**  Fahr.  at  flrst.  Syringe  twice 
a  day;  and  when  young  growth  appears  give  air  on 
mild  days.  Vines  In  early  houses  should  be  kept  well 
thinned.  Disbud  the  laterals.  Indiscriminate  syring- 
ing is  not  allowable  after  blooming.  Moisten  wall 
and  path  well  to  keep  down  red  spider,  but  also  guard 
against  excessive  dampness  which  might  bring  on 
mildew. 

Lettuce  does  well  under  glass  from  now  on.  Ventilate 
freely  In  mild  weather.  A  night  temperature  of  45*^  is 
about  right.  Keep  out  green  fly  hy  fumigating  with 
Tobacco  stems,  or  by  placing  cut  Tobacco  stems  upon 
the  soil  around  the  plants.  Water  freely  on  the  morn- 
lug  of  bright  days.  Evaporating  sulphur  will  keep 
mildew  In  check. 

Rhubarb  to  be  brought  In  for  succession. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Market  Foaltry  Attractively.  lu  marketlDg 
poultry  a  neatly  dressed  carcasss  is  half  sold. 
Bleed  in  the  mouth,  dry-pick,  draw  every  feather, 
wash  feet  and  head  to  remove  dirt  and  blood, 
and  pack  in  a  clean  box,  basket  or  barrel.— Farm 
Journal. 

Try  Plum  Trees  in  Your  Poultry  Yard.  Any 
one  will  notice  how  hard  the  soil  in  a  poultry 
enclosure  soon  becomes,  almost  as  hard  and 
smooth  as  stone.  Few  trees  will  stand  this  except 
the  Plum.  Under  such  circumstances  it  grows 
with  surprising  vigor  and  productiveness. 

To  Prevent  Colds.  A  piece  of  assafoetida,  about 
the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  tied  in  a  piece  of  muslin 
and  put  in  the  drinking  water,  will  serve  as  a 
splendid  safeguard  against  colds— the  forerun- 
ners of  distemper,  roup,  etc.  There  is  nothing 
like  prevention,  and  if  this  remedy  is  used  in 
change  of  season,  or  damp  weather,  it  works 
miracles,— Germantown  Telegraph. 

How  to  Raise  Sucks.  As  soon  as  they  come 
off  the  nest  shut  the  old  one  In  a  coop,  allowing 
the  young  to  run  at  pleasure  if  the  weather  is 
dry.  Feed  meal,  bread,  milk,  etc.,  three  times  a 
day,  and  supply  water  in  a  shallow  vessel.  Never 
allow  a  young  duck's  back  to  get  wet,  and  always 
keep  them  indoors.  Otherwise  ducks  are  very 
hardy,  and  return  lots  of  thanks  tor  any  kiud*- 
ness  shown. 

Winter  Vermin.  Lice  will  worry  the  hens  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer,  but  the  kinds  that 
exist  in  the  cold  season  remain  on  the  body,  and 
not  on  the  walls  of  the  house.  The  mink  and  his 
kind  can  be  kept  out  by  allowing  no  places  for 
entrance.  The  rat  is  the  worst  enemy,  especially 
if  there  are  chicks  hatched,  and  a  trap  and  a 
good  rat  dog  will  be  most  effective.  The  cat 
needs  watching,  as  she,  too,  may  do  damage  when 
supposed  to  be  a  friend.— Mirror  and  Farm. 

Sort  Out  Your  Breeders.  After  dividing  up 
your  flock  with  careful  selection  set  apart  the 
males  and  iemales  you  wish  to  retain  for  breed- 
ing. The  main  reason  why  so  many  flocks  run 
down  and  out,  is  because  little  judgment  is  ex- 
ercised in  the  selection  of  fresh,  healthy  young 
stock  after  each  season's  breeding.  The  time  to 
select  is  when  the  birds  are  growing,  and  show- 
ing their  good  points  with  development.  One 
cannot  expect  to  keep  up  the  general  vigor  of 
the  flock  unless  one  gives  close  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  add  an  occasional  fresh 
male  from  new  blood. 

Winter  Treatment  of  Poultry.  Keep  some 
Cabbage  heads  hung  up  where  the  fowls  can  eat 
alJ  they  want.  No  danger  of  their  eating  too 
much  green  food  when  it  is  kept  by  them  all  the 
time.  If  you  cannot  get  Oabbages,  chop  up 
Apples,  Turnips,  Carrots,  etc.  jf  they  don't 
take  kindly  to  the  chopped  raw  vegetables, 
sprinkle  the  vegetables  with  corn  meal.  Some- 
times cut  some  rowen  tine,  steam  it  by  pouring 
boilmg  water  over  it,  and  covering  the  pail  for  a 
time.  This  is  the  next  best  thing  10  green  grass. 
Ml  the  sweepings  from  the  barn  floor,  chafl:,  etc., 
would  go  into  the  poultry  bouse  for  the  hens  to 
pick  over.  Keep  hung  against  the  side  of  the 
bouse,  within  easy  reach  ot  the  fowls,  a  box  con- 
taining gravel  and  crushed  oyster  shells  (make 
the  box  long  and  rather  narrow,  with  a  partition 
in  the  middle,  putting  the  shells  in  one  side,  the 
gravel  on  otherj,  and  that  box  should  be  filled  up 
regularly  every  week.  Then  fowls  should  have 
drink  by  them  all  the  time  if  possible;  if  not 
give  them  drink  regularly  twice  a  dav.— Orange 
.ludd  Farmer- 
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"He  that  queslioneth  much  shall  learn  much."— 
BACON. 

Correapondents  are  urged  to  anticipate  the  eeanort  in  prr 
tenting  queetione.  To  aak,  for  instance,  on  April  15  or  20 
what  Feaa  had  beat  be  noion,  oould  brino  no  anexcer  in 
the  May  iaaue,  and  none  be/ore  June,  when  the  answer 
would  be  unseasonable.  Questions  reccivedbef ore  the  \'ith 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Sot  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Answers  to  questions  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements,  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealers  must  not  be  expected.  Neither  can  we  promise  to 
comply  with  the  request  sometimes  made  to  "please  answer 
by  mail."  Inquiries  appearing  tcithout  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following. 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  earmestly  requested  from  our 
readers.  In  answering  such  give  Che  number,  your 
looallty  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  oniy  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.178.  Weieht  of  Fruit.  What  Is  the  bushel  weight 
of  different  kinds  In  New  York?— Sobscriber. 

2.179.  Transplanting  Raspberries  and  Black- 
berries. Will  It  do  in  the  fall  or  should  they  be  heeled 
In  over  winter?— F,  A.  F. 

2.180.  Best  Sweet  Corn,  What  is  the  best  variety 
for  home  use?-E.  P.  R.,  Shelby  Co.,  O. 

2.181.  Propagation  of  Hard?  Shrubs.  How  do 
nui'serymen  increase  Azalea,  Deutzia,  Exochordia, 
Hydrangea,  Magnolia,  Salisburla,  and  others  not 
readily  raised  from  seed? 

2.182.  Increasing  Outdoor  Vines.  How  are  Aristo- 
lochla.  Clematis,  and  other  hardy  climbers  raised? 

2,I8;J.  The  Propagation  of  Evergreens.  How  are 
Arbor  Vitaeas,  Junipers  and  Rhododendrons  increased? 
—A  Beginner. 

2.184.  Budding  or  Grafting?  Which  is  best.  Does 
budding  lead  to  early  decay  of  trees?— A.  Subscriber. 

2.185.  Nymphae  Odorata  in  Barrels.  Mine  planted 
in  barrels  half  full  of  wacer  grow  but  do  not  blossom, 
the  leaves  also  are  cut.    What  is  the  matter?— C.  H.  P. 

2.186.  Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertiliziers.  What  are 
they  worth?— H.  Wittel,  Ku. 

2.187.  Best  Quince  Stock.  Is  the  Orange  stock  as 
good  as  the  Angers?-!.  L.  Hutchinson  and  Sons. 

2.183.  Cabbage  Planting  Machine.  Is  there  such  a 
machine?    If  so,  who  makes  It  ?— A.P.  Howard  &  Sons. 

2.189.  Paris  Green  for  Curl  Leaf.  Would  you 
recommend  as  a  preventive  spraying  before  blossom- 
ing?—H.  K.  WILLSON,  Ontario. 

2.190.  Pruning  Currants.  How  should  plants  two 
years  set  be  trimmed?— N.  N.  F.,  Slich. 

2.191.  Broom  Corn  Culture.  Is  it  profitable?  How 
Is  the  crop  grown?— Old  Sub.scribeb. 

2.192.  Grafting  the  Pecan.  Please  explain  the  best 
method,— J.  G.  B.,  Arkansas  Co.  Texas, 

2.193.  Pine  Straw  as  Manure,  Is  It  worth  gather- 
ing?   What  isits  value?-N.  S. F.. Marlborough  Co.,S.C, 

2,19-1  Soil  and  Site  for  Orchard.  What  kind  is 
best  for  fruit  trees?— Waldorf,  Monroe  Co.,  N.  Y, 

2.195.  Making  young  Orchards  Bear.  Mine  is 
tardy  to  fruit.  How  shall  I  treat?— R.  h„  AshlandCo.,0. 

2.196.  Mariana  Plum  for  Stock.  Must  It  be  double 
worked  for  Peach?  How  should  cuttings  be  struck?- 
J.  N.  M..  Kalamazoo  Co.,  Slich. 

2.197.  Spraying  for  Grape  Rot.  Is  spraying  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  a  certain  remedy?— S.  F.  B.,  For- 
syth, Oa. 

2.198.  Saving  Girdled  Trees.  How  can  I  save  trees 
girdled  by  rabbits  and  mice?— Anxious. 

2.199.  Russian  Apricots.  Mine  do  well  although 
they  have  not  yet  fruited.  Would  It  pay  to  put  in 
more?— W.  Exley. 

2.200.  Hen  Manure.  What  is  it  worth  per  bbl. 
Stable  manure  being  worth  eight  cents  per  bbl? 

2.201.  Applying  Hen  Manure.  How  best  used  in 
the  garden  and  how  much  per  acre?- G.  T. 

2.202.  Raising  Sage.  Can  it  be  done  from  seed, 
what  are  best  varieties  and  how  should  It  be  treated^ 
E.  W.  Mekrit. 

2.20:i.  Quinces  on  Black  Land.  Would  any  variety 
do  profitably  on  black  land  that  Is  very  wet  In  spring 
and  then  dries  out  In  summer? 

2,2lM.  Filberts  from  Seeds.  Would  English  and 
Kentish  Cob  come  true?    How  soon  would  they  bear? 

2.205.  Trees  for  Hillside.  Would  European  Larch, 
Black  Cherry  and  Blackberry  do  well  on  a  rich  lime- 
stone hillside  occupied  now  with  a)  Maples  per  acre?— 
Allen  Bros. 

2.206.  Catching  Slugs.  What  is  a  good  way  to  caKh 
slugs?- J.  PiEKSON,  Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

2.207.  Primulas  Failing.    They  do  well  untU  in  3-ln. 

Sots  In   cold  frames.     Then  they  stop  growth   and 
owerwhen  small.    What  alls  them?- W.  B.  R.,  Tus- 
cola  Co.,  Mich. 

2.208.  Reviving  Flowers.  Can  withered  flowers 
be  revlved?-J.  R.  G.,  New  York  Co.,  .V.  1'. 

2.209.  Oallas  as  House  Plants,  What  is  the  best 
treatment?— E.  E.  L.,  Lake  Co.,0. 

2.210.  Violets  In  Winter.  What  are  good  forcing 
varieties  and  how  to  be  treated?— W.  N.,  Chicago,  Ills. 

2.211.  Killing  Green  Fly.  What  Is  the  best  way  to 
destroy  this  pest  In  a  small  con.servatory?— G.  B.  M. 
Phila.,Pa. 

2.212.  Clay  for  Roses.  Could  this  be  mixed  with 
sandy  soli  to  their  advantage?-C.  L.  T.  Say  Co.,  Mich. 


2,213-  Early  Cauliflower.  How  should  I  proceed  to 
raise  good  ones?— J-  A.  R.,  Orange  Co.,  X.  Y. 

2.214.  Winter  Flowers  irom  Seed.  What  are  some 
of  the  most  useful  kinds?— A.  M.  W.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

2.215.  Border  Flowers  from  Seed.  Please  name 
some  of  best  kinds.— G.  W.  L.,  Tioga  Co.,  Pa, 

2.216.  Cnlture  of  Dahlias.  What  is  the  best  treat- 
ment for  them?— O  K.  L.,  Cass  Co.,  Ind. 

2.217.  Impoverished  Lawn.  My  sward  has  had  a 
deadlsh  appearance.  Can't  make  out  what  ails  it.- F. 
T.  S.,  Franklin  Co.,  Vt, 

2.218.  Annuals  for  Out  Flowers.  Are  the  Cen- 
taureas  and  double  white  Achillea  desirable?  What 
other  perennials  or  shrubs  would  be  profitable  for 
cut  blooms?— L.  L. ,  JSrie  Co,,  N.  T. 

REPLIES    TO     INQUIRIES. 

2,197.  Spraying  for  Brape  Eot,  There  cannot 
be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  about  tbe  efficacy  of 
copper  mixtures  for  the  prevention  or  at  least 
mitigation  of  the  fungous  diseases  of  the  Grape. 
We  have  it  entirely  in  our  power  to  grow  good 
crops  of  Grapes  notwithstanding  mildew  and 
rots,  if  we  only  apply  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
and  in  later  stages  the  ammoniacal  copper  car- 
bonate solution,  early  and  persistently  enough. 
The  reason  why  we  hear  of  so  many  failures, 
may  be  found  solely  in  the  fact  that  the  diseases 
often  had  taken  hold  of  the  vine  long  before 
even  the  first  application  of  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture was  made.  The  first  application  can  hardly 
be  made  too  early.  To  make  a  sure  thing  of  it, 
wash  or  swab  the  whole  vine  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  green  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  in 
early  spring  before  the  buds  have  started.  Fol- 
low this  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  in  spray, 
when  the  first  leaves  appear,  repeating  every  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  until  the  berries  have  grown 
to  "some  size,  then  change  the  spraying  solution, 
using  the  ammonical  copper  carbonate  for  tbe 
last  one  or  two  applications.  This  treatment  will 
give  rot  very  little  chance.— G.  E.    . 

a,i90.  Pruning  Cnrrant  Bushes.  The  two- 
year  old  bushes  will  probably  need  little  if  any 
pruning.  The  best  fruit  grows  on  wood  of  the 
previous  season's  growth.  If  there  are  too  many 
canes,  some  of  the  older  ones  may  be  entirely 
cut  away,  also  the  imperfectly-developed  ones  of 
tbe  new  growth.  This  occasional  removal  of 
old  canes  in  the  thrifty  growing  plants  is  all  the 
pruning  needed,  and  it  serves  to  keep  the  plants 
in  good  shape,  and  in  good  fruiting  condition 
generally.— G.  K. 

2,191.  Broom  Corn  Culture.  Whether  Broom 
Corn  growing  is  profitable  or  not,  is  not  to  be 
answered  with  a  simple  yes  or  no.  Like  Wheat 
growing,  or  the  production  of  any  other  crop^ 
this  depends  on  many  conditions  and  on  manage- 
ment. The  harvesting  of  tbe  crop  requires  con- 
siderable care  and  a  great  deal  of  labor,  and  for 
this  reason  the  small  grower  will  seldom  find  the 
production  of  the  crop  profitable,  especially 
since  prices  of  the  product  are  very  variable. 
On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  easy  enough  and  per- 
haps commendable  thing  for  rural  people  to 
grow  a  little  patch  of  Broom  Corn  and  manu- 
facture the  brooms  needed  for  their  own  use, 
the  business  is  easily  learned,  and  the  tarmer 
and  farmer's  boys  will  find  broom  making  in- 
teresting and  profitable  during  the  long  winter 
evenings.  Prepare  the  soil  as  you  would  for 
Corn  making  the  rows  three  or  three  and  one- 
half  feet  apart,  and  plant  eight  or  ten  seeds 
every  thirty  inches  apart  in  the  row.  More  than 
that  number  should  not  be  allowed  to  grow  to 
the  hill.  Cultivate  like  Corn.  The  seed  is  excel- 
lent for  poultry,  and  the  leaves  may  be  used  as 
fodder  for  the  cattle.— G.  R. 

2,173.  Mealy  Bug.  Touch  the  bugs  with 
alcohol.— F.  L.  Wright. 

2,143.  Summer  Pruning  of  the  Orape.  At 
one  time  I  though  summer  pruning  all  right, 
but  after  experimenting  for  15  years  I  find  it 
worse  than  useless.— F.  L.  Wright. 

2,150.  Frunus  Simoni.  Have  fruited  the 
above  two  years  but  am  not  satisfied  that  it  is 
profitable  fruit.  The  flowers  are  very  small, 
but  do  not  seem  to  be  as  tender  as  the  Peach,  as 
we  had  a  severe  frost  when  in  bloom  last  spring, 
yet  the  fruit  set  well,  the  tree  is  hardy  with  us 
but  the  fruit  is  not  as  large  neither  is  the  flavor 
as  good  as  we  had  reason  to  expect.  The  cur- 
culio  troubles  it  the  same  as  Plums.— F.  L.  W. 

2.1ie.  Grafting  the  Pecan.  The  pomologist 
of  the  Department  of  .\griculture  (Mr.  H.  E. 
Van  Deman)  advises  to  cut  the  cions  sometime 
during  the  winter,  and  carefully  put  them 
away  in  a  cool  cellar,  in  the  ground  outside,  or 
in  sawdust  in  an  icehouse  to  keep  them  back 
until  spring,  or  such  time  of  the  year  as  the  sap 
starts  and  growth  is  well  started  in  the  stock.  It 
should  be  cut  off  just  under  the  ground,  or  at 
the  crown  if  quite  small,  and  a  cion  six  or  more 
inches  long  inserted.  The  wound  is  to  be  band- 
aged to  hold  the  parts  together,  and  covered 
with  clay;  then  earth  must  be  banked  up  around 
the  cion  "nearly  to  the  top  to  keep  it  moist.  Fse 
the  "tongue  graft  "  on  one  and  two  .vcar  old 
stocks.— li.  B. 


2,193.  Pine  Straw  as  Manure.  Certainly  this 
is  worth  gathering,  if  it  can  be  done  expeditiously 
or  with  comparatively  little  cost,  and  while  the 
Pine  leaves  are  yet  fresh  and  unleached.  Prof. 
W.  B.  Burney  of  South  Carolina  has  recently 
made  a  number  of  analyses  of  such  leaves.  He 
finds  that  the  short-leaved  Pine  gives  a  richer 
one  than  the  long-leaved  Pine.  An  average  of 
analyses  shows  a  ton  of  the  fresh  material  to 
have  28  8  pounds  of  nitrogen,  5.86  pounds  of 
phosphoric  acid,  and  12.32  pounds  of  potash,  and 
to  have  a  fertilizing  value  ef  $484,  or  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  fairly  good  stable  manure. 
The  Pine  straw  is  especially  rich  in  nitrogen.  A 
season's  exposure  to  the  weather  showed  a  loss 
of  about  one-half  its  plant  foods  by  leaching. 
Whenever  people  have  a  good  opportunity  to 
gather  Pine  straw  scjon  after  it  falls,  they  should 
not  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  it.  It  may  be 
spread  upon  the  land  to  be  manured  as  fast  as 
gathered.  A  ton  of  such  material  contains  about 
the  same  quantity  of  fertilizing  ingedients  that 
would  result  from  mixing  300  pounds  of  cotton 
seed  meal  and  100  pounds  of  kainit;  or  I.tO  pounds 
nitrate  of  soda,  lUO  pounds  of  kainit  and  50 
pounds  of  superphospnate.— G.  R. 

2,1.52.  Pruning  Pear  Trees.  Never  prune  the 
short  spurs  from  Pear  trees  as  all  fruit  is  borne 
upon  them.  Remove  all  suckers  from  body  of 
tree  and  superfluous  branches.  This  should  be 
done  while  they  are  small.  Do  not  remove  large 
limbs  from  Pear  trees  unless  it  is  positively 
necessary. — F.  L.  Wright. 

2.156.  Clinton  Grape  not  Bearing,  I  think 
vou  have  not  the  Clinton  as  that  variety  bears 
young  and  very  abundantly.— F.  L.  Wright. 

2,163.  Grafting  Pears  on  Quinces-  I  have  been 
nearly  as  successful  ingrafting  Pear  on  Quince 
as  budding  Duchess;  Anjou,  .Tersey,  etc.,  seem 
to  "take"  well.— F.  L  Wright. 

2,176.  Kemedy  for  Babbits.  The  following 
wash  for  keeping  rabbits,  sheep  and  mice  away 
from  trees  is  recommended  among  others  in 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey's  "  Horticultural  Rule  Book," 
viz:  Fresh  lime,  slacked  with  soft  water  (old 
soap  suds  are  best);  make  the  wash  the  thickness 
of  fence  or  house  wash.  For  one  peck  of  lime, 
add  while  hot  half  gallon  crude  carbolic  acid, 
halt  gallon  gas  tar  and  four  pounds  of  sulphur. 
Stir  well.  For  summer  wash  leave  gas  tar  out, 
and  add  in  place  of  it,  one  gallon  of  soft  soap. 
To  keep  rabbits  and  sheep  from  girdling,  wash 
late  in  fall,  or  about  the  time  of  frost,  asliigh  as 
one  can  reach.  The  more  popular  preventives 
of  rabbit  injury  are  smearing  the  bodies  of  trees 
with  sheep's  or  beef  liver,  blood  and  grease,  etc. 
Wirescreen  is  now  also  much  used.  An  English 
paper  mentions  the  following  device  for  the 
protection  of  trees :  Select  a  number  of  stout 
■1-toot  laths  and  two  pieces  of  flexible  galvanized 
wire.  Take  up  a  lath  and  six  inches  from  the 
bottom,  pass  round  it  one  piece  of  wire,  bringing 
it  round  and  giving  it  a  twist  once  or  twice. 
Another  piece  of  wire  is  p.issed  round  the  upper 
end  of  the  lath  in  the  same  manner.  Commence 
with  the  centre  of  the  wires,  so  that  the  two 
ends  may  be  of  equal  length  for  working  round 
other  laths,  which  should  be  joined  on  to  the 
first  one  till  a  collar  of  laths  has  been  formed, 
loose  and  flexible,  and  of  sufficient  size  to  fit  tbe 
stem  of  the  tree  loosely,  leaving  plenty  of  room 
for  the  tree  to  grow.  These  collars  look  neat. 
They  do  not  take  long  to  make  and  they  are 
lasting  and  not  liable  to  become  displaced. 

2,198.  Saving  Girlded  Trees.  This  can  be 
done  in  two  ways.  The  simplest  is  paring  and 
cleaning  the  wound,  aud  covering  thickly  with 
fresh  cow  dung  or  soft  clay,  binding  it  on  tightly 
with  a  cloth.  The  other  way  is  by  inserting  long 
cions  as  they  will  form  a  sort  of  connection  be- 
tween the  bark  above  and  below  the  wound. 
Pare  the  clous  thin  at  both  ends,  and  insert  one 
under  the  bark  below  the  girdled  spot.  Use 
cloth  and  graftirfg  wax  freely.— G.  R. 

2096.  House-Made  Fertilizers.  The  manufac- 
turers of  mixed  fertilizers  have  to  charge  for 
handling,  mixing,  bagging,  freight,  etc  ,  and 
these  expenses  have  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
the  ready  made  article.  In  many,  if  not  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  the  soil  tiller  might  purchase  his 
plant  foods  unmixed  with  considerable  saving. 
It  would  not  even  be  necessary  to  mix  any  of  the 
ingredients,  as  he  can  just  as  well  apply  them  sep- 
arately. This  method  would  also  enable  him  to 
apply  each  kind  of  plautfood  in  just  the  quan- 
tity thought  advisable  in  each  individual  case, 
wliile  in  the  ready  mixed  fertilizer  you  must  use 
them  in  the  proportions  the  manufacturer  con- 
sidered fit  to  mix  them.  We  can  not  hope  to  get 
phosphonic  acid  in  a  good  form  more;  cheaply 
than  in  bone  meal,  or,  if  we  want  it  as  readily 
available  as  possible  than  in  dissolved  bone-black; 
or  nitrogen  more  cheaply  than  in  nitrate  of  soda; 
nor  Potash  more  cheaply  than  in  muriate  of  pot- 
ash (exccrit  in  cases  in  the  form  of  woodasnes, 
cotton  seed-luill-ashcs,  etc.)  Tbe  application  its- 
self  is  a  matter  ot  rather  small  moment,  We  can 
put  nitrate  of  soda  and  muriate  of  potash  on  the 
land  as  easily  as  we  could  sow  Wheat,  and  bone 
meal  or  dissolved  bone  as  easily  as  plaster,  and 
tbe  proportions  are  as  easily  regulated. 
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2,18(3.  Tobacco  Stems  as  Fertilizers.  Tobacco 
stems  are  a  most  excellent  fertilizer,  and  analyse 
about  one  and  three-quarters  per  cent  of  nitro- 
gen, half  per  cent  phosphoric  acid  and  five  and 
half  per  cent  of  potash,  consequently  are  worth 
as  compared  with  commercial  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers, something  like  $13  per  ton.  People  who 
can  get  them  for  the  haulingr,  or  at  a  merely 
nominal  price,  would  fail  to  proUt  by  their 
opportunities,  if  they  would  buy  potash  fertil- 
izers in  other  forms.  Tobacco  refuse  of  any 
kind,  being  as  rich  in  potash  as  average  un- 
leached  wood  ashes,  and  having  some  nitrogen 
besides,  makes  a  good  manure  for  Potatoes, 
Tobacco,  Onions,  general  garden  and  fruit  crops. 
Supplemented  with  bone  dust  or  other  phosphat- 
ic  manures,  it  will  make  a  complete  fertilizer 
for  general  purposes.  A  compost  of  IIMO  lbs. 
dry  muck  or  stable  manure,  2000  lbs.  of  Tobacco 
refuse,  and  1000  lbs.  of  bone  meal,  will  give  two 
tons  of  a  fertilizer,  analyzing  four  per  cent 
nitrogen,  11  per  cent  phosphoric  acid,  and  five 
and  half  per  cent  potash,  the  ton  of  which  at 
current  rates  of  plant  food,  is  worth  at  least  $30. 

3,180.  Sweet  Corn  for  Home  Use.  The  Cory 
has  become  <iuite  a  favorite  for  first  early,  and 
we  could  name  none  better.  Black  Mexican 
comes  along  in  mid-season,  and  none  is  sweeter 
or  richer.  Its  dark  pui-ple  color  may  be  an  ob- 
jection to  some,  but  we  always  use  it  when 
young  and  tender,  and  before  it  shows  any  or 
much  color.  For  late  use  we  always  use 
Stowell's  Evergreen.  These  three  are  reliable 
and  can  be  planted  with  entire  confidence  Of 
the  newer  ones  we  would  try  the  Gold  Coin  and 
the  Shoepeg 

2,302.  Sage  Caltnre.  Plants  are  easily  grown 
from  seed.  Sow  in  a  well-prepared  border,  or  in 
the  herb  bed,  and  in  fall  or  spring  following  set 
the  young  plants  in  permanent  bed.  The  rows  i'- 
may  be  three  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  12  or  15 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Sage  is  also  easily 
propagated  by  layers.  Spread  the  older  plant 
apart,  then  throw  a  shovelful  or  two  of  fine  soil 
right  upon  the  center,  covering  this  entirely  and 
leaving  only  the  ends  of  the  b^anches  free  on 
outside.  The  branches  soon  root  and  may  then 
be  cut  off,  and  transplanted.  Broad-leaved  Sage 
is  the  variety  now  usually  preferred  on  account 
of  the  larger  leaves. 

2,306.  Catching  Slugs.  A  very  simple  and 
and  effective  wa.v  of  capturing  these  pests  is  to 
take  a  little  bran  put  on  boiling  water,  and  add 
about  a  teacupful  of  vinegar  to  two  quarts  of 
bran,  and  lay  it  about  the  garden  on  slates. 
Another  reliable  remedy,  especially  for  beds,  is 
to  dress  the  surface  in  spring  with  lime  and  sand. 
In  summer  when  the  leafage  of  beds  is  too  thick 
to  apply  these  dressings,  which  are  also  un- 
sightly, clear  lime  water  is  the  best  of  all,  but  the 
lime  must  be  fresh  and  allowed  to  settle  before 
use.  It  may  be  used  with  a  watering-pot,  and 
will  neither  disfigure  nor  injure  anytning;  if 
done  twice  a  week  in  the  evening,  it  will  be 
almost  a  cure  for  these  miserable  pests. 

2.20".  Primulas  Failing.  Primulas  that  are 
potted  too  hard  and  in  rather  stiff  soil  often  act 
as  those  described.  When  potting  you  should 
use  plenty  of  leaf  mould— at  least  one-third, 
and  two-thirds  good  turfy  loam,  with  sand  added 
to  keep  it  porous,  but  not  coarse  sand.  You 
should  pinch  ocr  the  flowers  until  you  have  them 
in  their  flowering  pots 

2,211.  Killing  Green  Fly.  There  are  so  many 
other  excellent  remedies  now  at  hand  that  we 
do  not  advise  the  employment  of  Tobacco  fumes 
except  in  large  greenhouses  or  where  the  opera- 
tion can  be  done  by  a  skilled  gardener.  Tobacco 
smoke  is  a  good  friend,  but  at  the  same  time  a 
bad  enemy,  and  many  small  growers  have  had 
occasion  to  rue  its  use.  One  way  and  probably 
the  safest  is  with  Tobacco  water,  pouring  boiling 
water  on  four  ounces  of  common  Tobacco, 
covering  up  for  a  few  hours,  and  then  adding 
enough  cold  water  to  make  a  gallon  of  liquid, 
having  previously  strained  the  Tobacco  liquor 
through  a  fine  cloth.  The  plants  are  to  be  dipped 
in  this  and  nearly  all  the  insects  will  be  killed. 
But  dipping  is  a  ver.v  disagreable  operation  and 
the  plants  are  liable  to  be  disfigured  so  we  would 
advise  Tobacco  powder  as  the  neatest,  cleanest, 
and  most  effective  weapon  for  the  amateur. 
With  a  muslin  bag,  through  which  the  powder 
can  be  dusted  on  the  leaves,  sprinkle  the  under 
sides  of  them,  and  the  tips  ot  the  branches.  The 
advantage  of  this  method  is  that  the  antidote  is 
always  ready,  and  as  soon  as  a  fly  is  uoticed  the 
plant  can  be  dressed  and  the  increase  of  the 
pest  at  once  checked.  It  is  also,  so  safe  that  any 
one  may  use  it,  and  this  mucb  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  insecticide.  Keep  the  powder  in  a 
covered  can  as  when  it  is  exposed  the  insect 
killing  properties  evaporate. 

2,123.  Fuchsia  Flowers  Dropping.  Excessive 
watering,  bad  drainage,  or  that  pest  the  saw  fly 
may  be  the  cause.  I  have  known  the  saw  fly  to 
clear  the  whole  bloom  on  a  plant.  A  sudden 
change  of  temperature  as  removing  from  a 
warm  hothouse  to  a  cool  dwelling  room  would 
also  cause  the  flowers  to  drop.— S,  Parsons, 
York  CO.  Pa. 


2,208.  Beviving  Fowers  ■  Hot  water  it  is  said, 
will  often  revive  flowers  when  withered.  Place 
the  stems  in  a  cup  of  boiling-hot  water;  leave 
them  in  it  until  each  petal  has  been  smoothed 
out,  then  cut  off  the  coddled  ends  and  put  them 
into  milk-warm  water.  Colored  flowers  revive 
sooner  than  those  that  are  of  a  snowy  whiteness, 
as  the  latter  turn  yellow.  A  cool  room  is  best 
adapted  to  keeping  flowersfresh.  They  will  wilt 
quickly  in  badly  ventilated  rooms,  especially  if 
filled  with  Tobacco  smoke.  Each  flower  as  it 
fades  should  be  taken  away,  or  it  will  cause  the 
others  to  decay. 

2,1.53.  Building  an  Amateur  Hot-house.  Pre- 
sumably the  house  is  intended  for  general  pur- 
poses, although  the  inquirer  fails  to  state  so. 
The  accompanying  illustration  represents  cross 
section  of  hot-house  of  the  desired  dimensions 
(12x20  feet)  such  as  would  do  very  well  on  that 
slope.  As  to  the  construction  of  such  a  building 
the  general  rules  given  in  earlier  issues  of  Pop- 
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ULAR  Gardening  will  apply.  Permanent  sash 
bars  for  the  roof  are  now  generally  preferred 
to  seperate  sash,  and  ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  which  may  be  done,  as  indicated  in 
illustration,  by  an  arrangement  at  the  top.  My 
plan  avoids  the  necessity  of  much  digging  into 
the  ground,  and  of  heating  a  great  body  of  air 
between  glass  and  benches.  A  small  water 
heater  may  be  put  into  a  covered  pit  on  one  side. 
The  arrangement,  of  pipes  is  shown  in  illustra- 
tion. Part  of  them  are  in  the  ground  (encased 
in  large  tile)  under  the  lower  bench,  which  is  to 
be  used  for  propagation,  etc.,  while  others  are 
fastened  to  the  back  wall  above  the  higher 
bench.  The  latter  may  be  used  for  forcing 
vegetables,  growing  Tomato  or  Cabbage  plants, 
or  for  flowers,  and  similar  purposes.  The  pre- 
pared soil  on  the  forcing  benches  should  be  four 
to  five  inches  deep. 

2,168.  Hedge  in  Damp  Soil.  American  Arbor 
Vita?,  also  Hemlock  do  well  in  damp  soil  and 
make  the  finest  of  hedges.— F.  L.  Wright. 

2,19t.  Soil  for  Orchards.  We  would  lay  more 
stress  upon  good  depth  of  soil,  thorough  drain- 
age, and  good  location,  than  upon  general 
quality  and  extreme  richness  of  the  soil. 
Natural  drainage  is  vastly  superior  to  artificial. 
Any  kind  of  loam,  from  sandy  to  clayey,  or 
gravel  resting  on  porous  subsoil  will  grow  trees 
and  tree  fruits,  and  it  fertility  ie  insuflicient, 
applications  of  compost,  ashes,  mineral  fertili- 
zers, etc.,  will  remedy  the  fault.  Soils  of  a 
somewhat  clayey  character  may  be  preferable 
for  Plums  and  Pears  (Dwarfs  especially),  while 
Peaches  usually  do  better  in  soils  with  move 
sand  in  their  composition.  The  question  of  site 
is  not  always  easily  decided.  Peaches  on  up- 
land, or  slopes,  escape  injury  from  frost  when 
trees  in  the  valleys  and  river  bottoms  suffer,  yet 
trees  on  flat  lands  near  large  bodies  of  water, 
that  do  not  freeze  over,  are  usually  quite  safe. 
In  short,  the  selection  of  site  must  be  made  with 
reference  to  the  particular  local  conditions.-G.R. 

2,175.  Tea  Koses  in  Pots  in  Winter.  They  do 
not  require  much  pruning  ;  all  that  is  necessarj' 
is  to  take  off  the  shoots.  If  the  pots  are  full  of 
roots  they  may  be  shifted  into  larger  pots,  but 
this  would  have  better  been  done  last  November. 
If  done  now,  it  probably  will  make  them  a  little 
later  in  coming  into  flower,  but  if  they  are  much 
pot-bound,  you  had  better  risk  that,  as,  by  giv- 
ing the  roots  more  room,  you  will  increase  the 
number  and  size  of  the  flowers.  They  do  not 
requiie  much  water  through  the  winter,  but  the 
soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  During  the 
summer,  give  them  enough  to  keep  the  earth 
fairly  moist  —A.  L.  P. 

2,200.  Callas  as  House  Plants.  Provided  that 
this  plant  is  grown  in  the  open  air  in  the  summer 
it  will  bloom  well  during  the  winter  in  a  room. 
By  the  end  of  June  it  should  be  placed  in  the 
open,  and  about  the  middle  of  July  all  the  old 
soil  should  be  shaken  away,  and  the  roots  re 
potted  in  fresh  compost.  Grow  in  a  shady  place 
through  the  summer,  giving  plenty  of  water, 
and  place  in  a  cool  room  about  the  middle  of 
September,  removing  to  a  warmer  one  at  the 
end  of  November. 


8.173.  Uealy-bug.  These  pests  are  extremely 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  if  a  house  once  becomes 
badly  infested  not  only  the  plants,  but  the  walls, 
woodwork,  benches,  etc.,  must  be  thoroughly 
cleansed.  The  insects  are  covered  with  a  waxy 
secretion  which  renders  syringing  useless  We 
think  the  best  course  to  take  would  be  to  care- 
fully examine  every  plant,  and  remove  all  trace 
of  the  insect  with  a  small  stiff  brush,  dipped  in 
soft-soap  and  water,  and  then,  in  about  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  look  over  the  plants  again.  All 
the  iron  and  woodwork  should  be  well  scrubbed 
with  soft-soap  and  water,  in  which  a  little  paraf- 
fin-say a  wineglasstui  to  a  gallon-has  been  put; 
the  rough  walls  should  be  .well  lirae-washed,  or, 
even  better,  washed  with  Portland  cement 
mixed  with  water  so  as  to  be  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  thick  paint.  This,  if  well  worked 
into  any  cracks,  etc.,  of  the  walls,  will  fill  them 
up,  and  effectually  destroy  any  mealy-bugs  or 
their  eggs  which  may  be  in  them. 

3.174.  Forcing  Lily  of  the  Valley.  They 
should  be  grown  three  years  in  full  sun  and  in 
rich  soil  before  they  are  forced.  Planting  roots 
about  the  size  of  a  man's  hand  with  about  a 
dozen  crowns  will  give  the  best  results.  Plant 
in  rows  nine  inches  apart  each  way  and  cover 
the  crowns  with  one-half  inch  of  soil.  They 
should  have  a  dressing  of  half  soil  and  half 
rotten  manure  every  winter,  but  do  not  put  it 
on  thicker  than  to  just  cover  the  crowns.  For 
forcing  the  most  convenient  way  is  to  lift  the 
plants  in  clumps  of  one  foot  square  and  then 
place  in  pans  or  boxes  of  the  same  size.  A  tem- 
perature of  from  85°  to  9.5°  and  a  bottom  heat  of 
80°  will  bring  them  into  bloom  in  January.  A 
layer  of  moss  should  be  placed  over  the  crowns 
before  the  plants  are  brought  into  the  heat. 
Where  one  has  command  of  not  over  60°  of  heat 
do  not  begin  to  force  before  the  first  of  Feb. 
Unless  the  supply  ot  roots  is  plentiful  it  is  a 
mistake  to  begin  forcing  early,  because  later 
more  and  larger  spikes  will  be  obtained. 

2,18t.  Budding  or  Grafting.  Apples  are  quite 
generally  propagated  by  root-grafting,  and  if 
this  is  properly  done,  good  trees  will  be  the  re- 
sult. The  superiority  ot  the  budded  over  the 
grafted  tree  is  simply  a  bait  used  bv  the  tree 
agent  to  catch  victims.  Show  him  the  door; 
you  can  get  along  without  his  high-priced 
budded  stock.  The  ordinary  root-grafted  Apple 
tree  is  good  enough  for  us  all.— G.  E. 

2,189.  Paris  Green  for  Curl  Leaf.  Where  the 
curculio  is  so  bad  that  the  crop  is  usually  de- 
stroyed by  it,  spraying  with  weak  Paris  green 
solutions  (say  300  gallons  of  water  to  the  pound 
of  green)  may  be  tried  in  a  cautious  and  experi- 
mental way,  but  such  spray  would  not  be  ex- 
pected to  have  any  influence  on  the  curled  leaf 
or  any  other  fungous  disease.  The  only  thing 
that  might  be  worth  a  trial  as  a  preventive  for 
the  curl-leaf,  is  spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  with  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbo- 
nate solution  This  should  be  done  just  as  soon 
as  the  first  leaves  unfold,  and  be  repeated  every 
ten  days  But  as  the  disease  seldom  does  much 
damage,  and  the  trees  usually  replace  the 
diseased  foliage  by  a  new,  healthy  one  the  same 
season,  we  might  simply  rely  on  good  culture, 
which  will  enable  the  trees  to  put  forth  new 
leaves,  and  go  through  the  ordeal  unharmed. 

2,200.    Value  and  Use  of  Hen  Manure.    Gar- 

denei-s  in  New  Jersey  usually  pay  about  .50  cents 
a  barrel.  Of  course  it  all  hinges  on  the  question 
of  quality.  Hen  manure,  well-kept  and  slightly 
mixed  with  absorbing  materials,  such  as  dry 
muck  or  sifted  coal  ashes,  is  worth  twice  as 
much  as  stable  compost,  bulk  for  bulk,  and 
sometimes  more  If  leached,  and  largely  mixed 
with  soil  and  other  ab.sorbents,  it  may  not  be 
worth  as  much.  1  invariably  apply  it  broadcast 
after  plowing,  and  mixed  with  the  surface  by 
means  of  a  good  harrow.  Thus  used,  it  has 
always  given  me  excellent  results  for  almost  all 
garden  crops,  especially  Onions,  Celery  plants, 
root  crops  of  all  kinds,  Peppei-s,  etc.— G.  R. 

2,199.  Russian  Apricots.  As  our  inquirer  has 
some  trees  now  growing,  and  about  large  enough 
to  bear,  we  would  not  advise  him  to  plant  more. 
They  are  an  uncertain  thing  at  best,  variable 
and  of  doubtful  value.  Let  him  have  a  little 
patience,  and  his  own  experience  with  them  will 
soon  tell  him  what  is  best  to  do.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  a  single  specimen  of  the  fruit  of  any  of 
these  Russian  varieties,  and  those  who  have,  do 
not  seem  to  be  very  enthusiastic  over  them. 

3,179.  Planting  Baspberries  and  Blackberries- 
Itaspberry  plants  may  be  taken  up  in  fall  or 
spring;  but  in  any  case  1  would  prefer  to  set 
them  out  where  wanted  immediately  after  the.v 
are  taken  up.  If  they  cannot  be  planted  until 
spring,  they  had  better  be  left  undug  until 
wanted.  This  is  usually  better  than  taking  up 
in  tall  and  heeling  in  during  winter.  The  best 
Blackberry  plants  are  those  grown  from  root- 
cuttings.  The  roots  are  taken  up  in  autumn, 
cut  into  three  inch  lengths,  put  in  boxes  between 
layers  of  sand,  and  buried  out  of  the  reach  of 
frost,  in  a  well-drained  spot.  In  spring  they  are 
planted  rather  thickly  in  furrows  plowed  out 
four  feet  apart.  The  joung  plants  will  be  ready 
for  setting  in  tall  or  spring  following.— G.  R. 
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2,069.  Fall  Management  of  Caladiumg.  As 
soon  as  you  observe  the  foliage  of  Caladiums 
turning  yellow  or  brown  withhold  water  and 
and  allow  them  to  become  perfectly  dry.  The 
tubers  must  be  stored  in  some  warm  place  where 
a  temperature  of  55  or  60°  is  constantly  main- 
tained. In  the  spring  the  tubers  may  be  placed 
in  conditions  congenial  to  growth,  when  they 
they  will  asfain  enliven  your  collection  of  plants. 
— H.  W.  Smith,  Baton  Romjc,  La. 

2,170.    To  Propagate  Sraceenas .    Cuttings  can 
be  successfully  struck  at  almost  any  time.     All 
Dracfenas  with  colored  foliage  are  readily  prop- 
agated thus.    The  first  step  will  be  to  takeoff 
the  tops  of  the  old  plants  where  the  stems  are 
firm  but  not  hard,  and  these  should  be  inserted 
singly  in  three-inch  pots,  and  be  plunged  in  a 
brisk  hotbed,  and  kept  moderately  moist.    The 
old  plants  should  be  placed  at  the  warmest  end  ^ 
and  receive  moderate  supplies  of  water  at  the 
roots    with    occa- 
sional  syringings. 
In   a    short   time 
young  shoots  will 
be  produced  near 
the  top  ot  the  stem, 
and     these,    when 
between   two  and 
three     inches      in 
length,    must     be 
taken   off    with   a 
thin   slice   ot   the 
old  bark  to    form 
a  firm  base.  These 
will  in  due  course 
be     followed     by 
others,     and      by 
taking  off  the  up- 
permost shoots  OS 
they  attain  a  suf- 
ficient     size,    the 
whole  of  the  buds 
down    the     stems 
will  push  and  pro- 
duce cuttings.  The 
cuttings    can    be 
put  singly  in  small 
si.ves,    or    several 
together    in    pot- 
Gve  inches   in   di 
ameter.    The  pots 
should  be  filled  to 
one- halt     their 
depth  with  crocks. 
and  a  mi.xture  of 
peat  and  sand  be 
employed.      It     is 

necessary  to  make  the  soil  thoroughly  firm,  and 
to  cover  the  surface  with  a  thin  layer  ot  sand, 
which  also  must  be  pressed  firm,  and  have  a 
light  sprinkling  ot  water  previous  to  the  inser- 
tion ot  the  cuttings,— A.  L.  P.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

2,183.  Increasing  Hardy  Shrubs.  Many  of 
these  are  readily  propagated  by  layering  the 
young  shoots  in  summer,  or  from  cutiiugs  of 
the  green  wood  rooted  under  glass.  This  is  the 
case  with  the  Aristolochias  (of  which  the  Dutch- 
man's Pipe  is  a  well-known  species)  and  the  Cla- 
matises.  The  evergreen  Azaleas  are  propagated 
by  seeds  and  cuttings  of  young  wood  taken  off 
with  a  heel  or  close  to  the  old  wood,  and  then 
placed  in  sand,  and  in  a  close  frame  in  the  house. 
Layering  may  be  practiced  with  the  deiduous 
Azaleas.  Deutzias  grown  from  cuttings  of  the 
mature  shoots  of  the  season,  made  in  theautumn 
and  stored  in  a  cool  moist  place,  arc  planted  in 
early  spring.  For  the  slender-growing  dwarf 
species, like  D.grnrili-<,  green  cuttings  are  i»refer- 
able,  taken  from  plants  forced  under  glass  in 
winter,  frreen  cuttings  of  the  E.\ochorda  (gran- 
diflora)  taken  from  plants  forced  in  a  green- 
house will  usually  strike  root,  but  the  usual 
practice  is  to  splice-graft  cions  of  the  ripe  wood 
on  pieces  of  the  roots,  then  plant  in  hot-beds  or 
in  bo,\es  in  a  moderately  warm  greenhou.se. 
Hydrangeas  are  increased  by  suckers,  layers 
and  cuttings  of  the  green  and  halt-ripened  wood. 
Of  some  of  the  hard-wooded  species,  like  the 
H.paniculato  f/iam)iffora  green  cuttings  are  most 
certain  if  taken  from  plants  forced  under  glass. 
Hibiscus  (Althcva)  grow  from  seeds,  and  cuttings 
of  either  the  green  wood  under  glass,  or  ripe 
wood  in  the  open  ground.  Layers  of  Magnolia 
put  down  in  early  spring  and  notched,  or  a 
tongue  made  on  the  under  siile,  will  usually  be- 
come well  furnished  with  roots  the  first  season  ; 
if  not  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain  undis- 
turbed a  year  longer.  The  Salisburia  (tlinko  or 
Maidenhair  Tree)  can  be  grown  from  layers, 
and  cuttings  taken  off  with  a  heel  in  mid-sum- 
mer, or  of  the  ripened  twigs  in  autumn,  and 
planted  in  frames  in  a  greenhouse.  These  modes 
of  propagation  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller.— G.  R. 

2,iss.  The  Propagation  of  Evergreens.  These 
maybe  grown  from  seeds  Arbur  \*it;i' sow  in 
spring,  in  halt  shade,  keeping  the  surface  of  bed 
moist  Rhododendron  is  usually  sown  in  shallow 
boxes  or  seed  pans  filled  with  a  mi.vture  of  leaf- 
mold  and  clean  .sand,  and  then  placed  in  a  close 
fram^  until  the  plants  appear.  When  large 
enough  to  handle,  prick  out  in  other  boxes, 
giving  more  room,  protect  for  a  few  days  until 


they  become  established,  then  gradually  harden 
off.  Seeds  of  Junipers  should  be  treated  with 
moist  wood  ashes  or  lye  water  to  soften  the  hard 
shell;  then  sow  immediately  in  a  bed  in  the  open 
air,  covering  about  one-half  inch  deep.  Mulch 
with  some  light  fine  material  until  spring  follow- 
ing. Shade  slightly  in  hot  weather.  Arbor  Vitie 
are  also  increased  by  layers,  and  cuttings  of  the 
green  shoots  under  glass,  and  of  the  ripe  twigs 
in  autumn  planted  in  frames  outdoors.  Junipers 
also  grow  from  cuttings  of  both  the  young  and 
the  mature  wood. 

2,054.  Hoya  as  a  Tree.  Hoya  carnosa,  some- 
times called  the  Wax-flower  and  at  others  the 
Honey-flower  could  be  trained  in  tree-form  if  a 
wire  trellis  was  used  made  in  the  form  of  an  um- 
brella. Of  course  the  form  would  not  require  to 
be  nearly  as  large,  but  I  think  the  plant  would 
thrive  better  and  look  more  ornamental  it  train- 
ed balloon  fashion.  When  gathering  the  tresses 
of  bloom  of  this  plant  care  should  always  be 
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taken  not  to  damage  the  spurs  which  produce 
them,  if  these  spurs  are  injured  no  more  flowers 
will  be  v>roduced  in  that  pan,  but  if  they  receive 
no  in,iury  they  will  continue  to  flower  for  an  un- 
limited time.— H.  W.  Smith,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

2,212.  Clay  Soil  for  Boses.  Some  sorts  of  clay 
might  iirove  in.iurious  but  good  clay  loam  with, 
perhaps  a  little  superphosphate  of  lime  added 
would  act  very  beneficially  if  mixed  with  poor 
sandy  soil  for  Koses.  Besides  greatly  increasing 
its  absorbing  and  retaining  moisture  it  acts  as 
an  absorbent  of  the  various  gases  so  necessary 
to  vegetatiun,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that 
sandy  soils  have  very  little  absorbent  power. 
Stiff  clays  are  often  comparatively  rich  in  plant 
food,  although  it  exists  under  conditions  not 
readily  obtainable  by  the  plants,  but  when  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  a  sandy  soil  it  is 
brought  to  a  state  in  which  its  nutritive  ingre- 
dients take  a  more  available  form.  If  practic- 
able, lay  the  clay  on  the  surface  to  be  acted  on 
by  the  frost,  after  which  Avhen  dry  fork  it  well, 
mixing  it  with  the  soil  as  you  proceed. 

2,21;'.  Baising  Early  Cauliflowers.  Sow  the 
seed  of  some  standard  variety  in  jians  or  shallow 
boxes  that  have  been  filled  with  some  light  sandy 
mixture,  and  place  in  a  position  where  it  will 
have  the  assistance  of  a  brisk  temperature. 
The  greatest  care  in  watering  will  be  necessaiy 
during  the  time  the  plants  are  in  the  seed  pans 
or  bo.ves,  because  of  their  liability  to  damp  off. 
When  nans  are  used  it  is  an  excellent  practice  to 
place  them  in  a  vessel  containing  sufficient  water 
to  reach  nearly  to  the  rim.  and  leave  them  until 
the  water  begins  to  moisten  the  soil  on  the  sur- 
face. When  this  plan  is  ailopted  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  damping  off  To  avoid  loss  ot 
time  prick  them  off  as  soon  as  large  enough  on  a 
bed  made  up  in  a  frame.  Rottom  heat  is  not  ab- 
solutely indispeusalbe,  but  a  little  warmth  in  the 
soil  will  afford  them  material  assistance,  and,  if 
you  can  conveniently  do  so,  make  up  a  bed  of 
leaves  or  partly  exhausted  manure  on  which  to 
put  the  soil;  a  bed  ot  leaves  about  two  feet  in 
thickness  will  be  found  the  most  suifable.,\.H.E. 


different  varieties,  pot  in  five-inch  pots 
using  good  light  garden  soil,  adding  a  little 
sand,  and  some  charcoal  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pots  for  drainage.  Set  them  in  part 
shade;  they  will  grow  well  in  a  north  win- 
dow. The  room  in  which  they  are  kept 
should  becool  but  not  freezing. 

Primroses  should  be  watered  regularly 
with  clean  water.  They  do  not  need  any 
fertilizer  if  the  soil  they  are  potted  in  is 
rich.  In  watering  take  care  not  to  wet  the 
leaves  and  stems  for  this  would  lead  them 
to  damp  off.  I  never  pick  off  the  little 
green  cups  that  hold  the  flowers  for  they 
add  beauty  to  the  plant. 

After  blooming  all  winter  the  plants 
should  have  a  rest.  Set  them  to  one  side 
and  water  very 
sparingly,  just 
enough  to  keep 
the  little  root- 
lets from  becom- 
ing  too  dry. 
When  danger 
from  frost  is  past 
they  can  be 
planted  out  in  a 
shady  spot,  in 
the  Hower  gar- 
den, and  they 
will  bloom  all 
summer.  I£  pot- 
ted again  in  the 
fall  they  will 
succeed  another 
winter  but  1  pre- 
fer to  get  anoth- 
er s  u  p  p  1  y,  of 
young  plants  as 
they  bloom  bet- 
ter than  oldpnes 
One  thing 
necessary  in  the 
cultivation  of 
the  Primrose  and  all  other  house  plants  for 
that  matter,  is  to  keep  them  free  from  dust. 
Success  will  largely  depend  upon  this.  The 
leaves  are  the  lungs  of  the  plant,  and  with 
these  obstacles  the  plants  cannot  thrive. 
Dirty,  sickly  plants  cannot  be  things  of 
beauty.  Spread  a  light  cloth  over  your 
plants,  when  the  room  is  being  swept  or 
dusted  using  a  damp  cloth  to  dust  with  and 
dampen  the  broom  before  you  sweep,  and 
there  will  not  be  much  dust  on  your  plants. 


Primrose  Culture  in  the  House. 

BY  MAY   FROST. 

The  Chinese  Primulas  or  Primroses  are 
beautifnl  winter  plants,  almost  constantly 
in  bloom.  They  may  be  had  in  bloom  ten 
months  of  the  year. 

The  plants  are  easily  cared  for  and  insects 
do  not   trouble  them.    Procure  in  the  fall 


An  English  Rose  Garden. 

Last  month  we  gave  the  plan  of  a  Rose- 
garden  arranged  after  a  simple  natural 
style;  this  month  we  show  something 
quite  different,  taken  from  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  of  London.  This  is  an  elaborate 
Rose-garden  belonging  to  C.  E.  Lambert, 
Esq.,  and  differing  much  from  those  com- 
monly seen  even  in  England. 

The  garden  forms  a  circle,  whose  diameter 
is  t'p3  feet;  the  heightof  the  .50  supports  to  the 
arches,  10  teet;  the  height  to  the  top  of  each 
arch,  V2  feet:  and  the  width,  fottr  feet 

The  arches  were  planted  with  Banksia 
Roses,  Sweet  Briar,  Jasmines  and  Honey- 
suckles, about  '20  years  ago.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  circle  have  been  improved  in 
various  ways,  and  laid  out  in  the  form  of 
beds.  The  centre  bed  is  raised  two  feet 
above  the  general  level,  and  gravel  walks 
with  Box  edgings  have  been  formed.  The 
beds  are  planted  entirely  with  the  best 
varieties  of  Hybrid-perpetual  Roses.  Inside 
of  the  boundary  of  pillars  and  arches,  a 
grass  verge  two  feet  in  width  exists,  and 
the  four  entrances  to  the  garden  are  orna- 
menteil  with  climbing  Roses,  Wistaria 
sinensis.  Clematis,  etc. 

California's  New  Rose  wonder  is  the  "Rain- 
bow "—a  sport  of  Papa  Gontier;  color,  deep 
Mermet  pink,  striped  and  splashed  in  the  most 
fanciful  way  with  rich  Gontier  color. 
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"ACCUSE   NOT  NATURE,  SHE   BATH  DONE   HER   PART:    DO   THOU    HUT   THINE." -Miuion. 
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Blow,  wind  of  March,  and  sing 

Your  9ong  unto  the  timid  buds  and  grass, 
Unclasp  the  fetters  of  the  woodland  spring. 

Hushed  In  Its  house  of  glass. 
Blow,  wind  of  March,  and  wake 

The  sleeping  violets  with  gentle  words; 
Spread  your  green  canopy  of  leaves,  and  make 

A  shelter  for  the  birds. 
Blow,  wind  of  March,  ay,  blow 

Until  the  orchards  heed  your  voice,  and  bloom: 
Then  whisper  softly  where  the  wild  flowers  grow 

About  the  winter's  tomb. 


The  Correct  Naming  of  Plant-s.  Who  has 
not  purchased  novelties  or  standard  kinds  of 
plants,  seeds,  etc.,  under  different  names,  only 
to  disco%'er  later  that  they  were  one  and  the 
same  thing'/  It  is  a  trick  of  some  persons  of  the 
trade,  knowingly  or  otherwise  practised,  which 
all  right-thinking  people  condemn.  One  of  the 
good  works  undertaken  by  the  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists,is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of 
Nomenclature,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  existing  chaos  of  plant  and  seed 
names.  Our  correspondent,  Wm.  Falconer,  is 
the  very  etEcient  chairman  of  said  committee. 
There  are  sub-committees,  consisting  of  three 
persons  each,  on  Roses,  Carnations,  Chrysanthe- 
mums, Palms  and  Ferns,  Bulbous  Plants,  Bedding 
Plants,  Greenhouse  Plants  and  Hardy  Plants. 
The  direct  object  of  this  reform  is  to  see  to  it 
that  all  decorative  garden  plants  are  being 
bought  and  sold  under  their  true  names,  and 
that  no  plant  is  circulating  under  two  or  more 
different  names,  or  any  plant  under  a  false  name. 
It  is  an  earnest  effort  by  reputable  florists  to 
secure  the  truthful  naming  of  plants,  and  in  this 
way  help  the  garden-loving  people  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  also  meant  as  a  protection  to  all  honest, 
square-dealing  florists  and  seedsmen,  and  a  men- 
ace to  the  unscrupulous  ones,  who  pervert  and 
falsify  the  descriptions  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  misname  and  unwarrantably  substitute  the 
plants,  In  fact  do  anything  to  squeeze  or  coax 
the  money  out  of  your  pocket  and  put  it  in  their 
own.  And  in  order  to  help  this  Nomenclature 
Committee  in  their  good  work,  it  becomes  every 
reader  of  Popcxar  Gabeendjo  who  knows  of 
any  instance  in  which  a  plant  is  circulating  under 
two  names  or  a  wrong  name,  to  notify  the  chair- 
man, Wm.  Falconer,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  or  any 
other  member  of  the  Committee,  by  mail.  And 
if  any  of  you  have  been  the  victims  of  sharps, 
or  have  been  misled  by  false  or  over-drawn  de- 
scriptions of  plants  into  buying  these,  you 
should  also  notify  this  Committee. 


Judge  Miller's  Fruit  and  Garden 
Notes. 

Spring  Budding.  The  bud  to  be  used,  or 
rather  the  cion,  should  be  cut  in  time. 
Keep  in  a  damp,  cool  place,  so  that  as  soon 
as  the  bark  on  the  trees  will  slip,  the  opera- 
lion  should  have  been  performed.  About  a 
week  or  ten  days  before,  however,  the  cions 
should  be  placed  with  a  few  inches  of  their 
butts  in  clean, damp  sand.and  put  in  a  warm 
place  so  as  to  enliven  the  body,  as  they  should 
not  be  quite  dormant  when  set.  As  soon  as 
the  young  trees  are  in  condition  to  bud  upon 
let  it  be  done  in  the  usual  way  and  in  ten 
days  or  two  weeks,  one  can  see  whether  the 
buds  have  taken.  If  not  the  operation  can 
be  repeated. 

When  certain  that  a  bud  has  caught,  cut 
the  tree  back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  bud. 
Somewhat  later  cut  to  within  two  inches  of 
the  bud.  Soon  the  bud  will  start  out,  and 
most  likely  plenty  of  others  from  the  stock. 
Let  these  all  grow  for  a  few  weeks,  then  cut 
all  off  but  the  inserted  one. 

When  this  has  grown  six  inches  (if  a  rare 
and  valuable  variety)  it  will  do  to  tie  the 


young  shoot  to  the  stub,  or  better  still,  ad- 
just a  little  stake  and  tie  the  shoot  to  it. 
This  is  necessary  where  grounds  are  not 
fenced  in  (dog  proof),  for  they  will  some- 
times run  rabbits  through  and  knock  off  a 
number  of  buds.  About  mid-summer  the 
stub  can  be  cut  close  above  the  bud  shoot 
and  cemented;  and  by  autumn  it  will  be 
healed  over,  or  so  as  to  be  no  injury  there- 
after. 

The  extravagant  express  charges,  which 
often  amount  to  more  than  cost  of  the  trees 
we  buy,  has  caused  me  to  get  small  trees  by 
mail,  from  which  I  take  buds,  set  them  in 
vigorous  established  trees,  and  by  fall  have 
usually  trees  three  times  the  size  of  the 
original.  This  is  particularly  applicable  to 
the  Peach. 

A  few  years  ago  I  gotten  new  Peach  trees 
from  the  far  east,  that  had  not  more  than 
six  inches  of  a  budded  top;  these  were  cut 
back,  the  buds  inserted  in  strong  stock,  that 
grew  that  summer  to  quite  a  top,  had  blos- 
som buds,  and  would  have  borne  fruit  the 
following  season  had  not  a  frost  killed  them. 

In  advancing  new  Roses  all  I  want  is  just 
enough  ripe  wood  on  a  plant  to  get  a  few 
sound  buds,  and  it  must  go  very  adverse  if 
I  don't  have  full  bloom  Roses  that  same 
season.  In  my  forty  years  of  Rose  growing 
I  never  had  a  perfect  Marechal  Niel  Rose  on 
its  own  roots  out  doors,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully they  were  protected  in  winter;  while 
budded  on  strong,  hardy  stocks,  so  high 
that  they  will  admit  of  bending  down  and 
cover  in  winter,  have  them  in  the  greatest 
perfection. 

Late  Potatoes.  Last  season  was  the 
nearest  a  failure  with  this  crop  that  we  ex- 
perienced here  in  twenty  years.  The  real 
cause  no  one  seems  to  know,  as  the  season 
up  to  the  maturing  of  the  early  varieties 
seemed  to  be  usually  fair  for  the  crop.  I 
planted  some  of  them  to  raise  a  second  crop, 
which  has  sometimes  succeeded,  but  the  fall 
was  too  dry,  and  they  did  not  even  start.  In 
digging  over  the  ground,  found  some  sound 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  as  the  ground  here 
has  not  been  frozen  over  two  inches  at  any 
one  time  up  to  now,  Jan.  31st. 

At  our  horticultural  meeting  early  in 
December  there  were  quite  a  number  of 
varieties  on  exhibition  and  about  the  finest 
shown  were  a  second  crop.  They  were 
grown  from  small  young  ones  that  had 
grown  from  those  stored  in  the  cellar  for 
winter  and  left  there.  The  exhibitor  told 
me  that  he  planted  them  in  the  early  part 
of  June.  The  crop  was  quite  a  good  yield, 
and  the  tubers  were  as  smooth  and  solid  as 
one  could  wish. 

Had  I  known  this  we  might  now  have  our 
own  instead  of  paying  one  dollar  per  bushel 
for  what  we  need;  as  there  were  bushels  of 
these  little  ones  fed  to  the  hogs  last  spring. 
Those  above  mentioned  were  from  the  size 
of  a  large  marble  to  that  of  a  hulled  Walnut 
when  planted.  So  much  learned  for  the 
future! 


Gordon's  Syringa  or  Mock  Orange. 

CHARLES  E.  TARNELL,  QUEENS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Gordon's  Syringa,  PhilarJeJphufi 
Oordoniaiius,  a  hardy  and  highly  orna- 
mental deciduous  shrub,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Saxifragacese,  often  at- 


tains a  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet.  From 
the  strong,  erect  shoots,  slender  side  shoots 
are  produced,  and  these  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  drooping  habit.  The  opposite 
ovate  leaves  are  of  a  bright  green  color,  and 
the  flowers,  which  are  produced  In  dense 
clusters,  are  large,  white,  and  slightly  fra- 
grants,  and  as  they  are  produced  a  month 
later  than  the  other  varieties,  of  Philadel- 
phus,  this  late  flowering  habit  makes  it  a 
very  valuable  and  desirable  addition  to  our 
list  of  ornamental  shi-ubs. 

To  grow  this  Philadelphus  to  perfection, 
it  should  be  given  a  deep,  moderately-en- 
riched soil,  and  while  small,  weeds  or  grass 
should  not  be  permitted  to  grow  around 
the  bush.  Large  and  well  established  speci- 
mens should  be  given  a  top  dressing  of  good 
stable  manure  every  autumn. 

As  the  tendency  of  this  Philadelphus  is  to 
make  long  and  rambling  shoots,  pruning 
must  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  preserve  a 
natural  grace,  and  as  it  flowers  on  the  wood 
of  the  preceding  year's  growth,  it  should 
not  be  pruned  in  winter  or  spring,  but,  as 
soon  as  it  ceases  blooming,  the  old  wood 
should  be  shortened  back  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  the  new  for  another 
season's  bloom. 

It  is  well  to  thin  out  the  old  wood  occa- 
sionally, and  to  remove  all  root  sprouts 
when  they  appear.  Propagation  is  effected 
by  cuttings  and  also  by  a  careful  division 
of  the  alder  plants,  but  as  well-rooted  and 
nicely-shaped  specimens  can  be  readily  and 
cheaply  obtained  of  all  nursery  men,  those 


Simple  Device  for  Riddling  Soil. 

who  desire  only  a  few  plants,  will  find  it 
much  more  satisfactory  to  purchase  them 
than  to  attempt  their  propagation. 


Riddling  Soil  an  Easy  Job. 

The  method  referred  to  is  the  one  shown 
in  our  engraving.  It  consists  in  having  a 
handbarrow  or  other  receptacle  to  receive 
the  prepared  soil.  On  this  a  sieve  that  is  an 
inch  or  so  wider  than  the  barrow,  should  be 
placed  to  slide  upon  it.  After  the  sieve  is 
about  two-thirds  filled  with  unsifted  soil,  it 
is  worked  quickly  back  and  forth  by  a  per- 
son at  one  end  of  the  barrow,  until  its  con- 
tents are  properly  riddled. 

The  task  is  a  quick  and  easy  one.  If  two 
persons  engage  in  it,  one  to  vibrate  the  sieve, 
the  other  to  shovel  in  the  compost  from  the 
heap  and  to  assist  in  emptying  the  barrow 
when  full  on  the  potting  bench  or  elsewhere, 
it  takes  but  a  short  time  to  riddle  a  large 
amount  of  soil,  provided  it  is  in  a  suitable 
condition  for  the  operation.  To  sift  well, 
soil  should  be  moderately  dry;  the  presence 
of  some  sand  in  it  will  help  much. 
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Let  the  Fight  Against  Crape 
Diseases    Begin. 

W.  M,  MTJNSON,  CORNELL  TINIVERSITT  EXPERIMENT  STATION. 

During  a  visit  to  the  vineyards  in  the 
vicinity  of  Keuka  Lake,  about  the  first  of 
October,  I  was  strongly  impressed  with  the 
manifest  advantages  derived  from  judiciotis 
use  of  the  copper  solutions  on  the  vines. 
The  more  progressive  vineyardists  are 
awakening  to  the  fact  that  they  must  fight 
anthracnose  and  black  rot,  or  quit  the 
vineyard  business. 

At  Branchport,  Geo. 
C.  Snow  showed  me 
a  magnificent  block  of 
Catawbas,  and  re- 
marked :  "  But  for 
the  spraying,  I  would 
not  have  given  ten 
dollars  for  the  crop." 

At  Hammondsport 
was  an  especially  good 
object  lesson.  Learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Trevor 
Moore  had  sprayed 
his  vines,  I  visited  his 
place  and  looked  very 
carefully  for  diseased 
fruit  and  foliage.  In 
only  one  or  two  in- 
stances was  I  able  to 
detect  the  slightest  in- 
dication of  disease.  Mr. 
Moore  sprayed  three 
times  with  Bordeaux 
mixture;  just  before, 
and  just  after  blossom- 
ing, and  'again  about 
eighteen  days  later. 
During  the  latter  part 
of  July,  he  sprayed 
again  with  the  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  (6  oz. 
copper  to  3  qts.  ammonia  and  50  gal.  water). 
This  seems  a  large  amount  of  extra  work 
to  put  on  a  vineyard,  but  that  it  pays  is 
evident.  In  reply  to  a  question,  Mr.  Moore 
vmtes:  "There  is  no  need  of  my  telling 
you,  it  was  a  grand  success,  and  the  loss 
from  disease  was  too  small  to  count." 

In  marked  contrast  with  this  vineyard 
were  two  others  of  the  same  variety  (Cataw- 
ba), and  apparently  under  the  .same  condi- 
tions, being  by  the  side  of  the  fruit,  and 
separated  from  it  only  by  narrow  driveway. 
These  vineyards  were  not  sprayed,  and  per- 
fectly developed  clusters  were  the  exception 
rather  than  the  rule.  The  prospect  was  in- 
deed discouraging. 

The  accompanying  photograph  of  typical 
clusters  from  the  treated  and  untreated 
vineyards  teaches  an  important  lesson— a 
lesson  which  must  be  heeded,  or  Grape 
growing  in  Western  New  York  vrill  neces- 
sarily prove  a  failure. 


and  3.87  per  cent.,  and  of  phosphoric  acid  2.77 
and  1.92  per  cent.,  respectively. 

The  leather  shavings  would  not  add  appreci- 
ably to  either  the  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  in 
the  ashes.  At  the  present  rates  of  valuation  of 
the  constituents  of  commercial  fertilizers  this 
potash  would  not  be  worth  over  Ave  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  phosphoric  acid,  supposing  it  to 
be  iosoluable,  not  over  two  cents." 

Figuring  on  the  basis  of  the  average,  of  the 
only  two  analyses  of  which  we  have  record,  we 
find  that  these  ashes  are  worth  about  $3  a  ton, 
and  perhaps  less,  if  much  leather  waste  was  used 


Notes  from  the  Popular  Gardening 
Grounds  at  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 

Tan  Bark  Ashes.  Sometime  last  autumn  we 
purchased  a  carload  of  ashes  from  a  Buffalo 
tannery.  These  ashes  are  the  product  of  the 
combustion  of  spent  tanbark  and  leather  waste. 
In  orderto  apply  fertilizing  materials  judiciously 
we  must  know  what  and  how  much  plant  food 
they  contain.  Analyses  of  tanbark  ashes  have 
not  been  made  and  published  very  often,  con- 
sequently we  are  frequently  asked  about  their 
composition.  Prof.  G.  C.  Caldwell  of  the  Chem- 
ical Department,  Cornell  University,  gave  us 
the  following  data  respecting  this  subject. 

"  Very  few  analyses  of  such  ashes  have  been 
made.  One,  contributed  to  the  Country  Gentle- 
man by  Prof.  Johnson  in  1851  gives  the  pee  cent, 
of  potash  and  soda  at  2.6,  and  of  phosphoric  acid 
as  only  traces.  How  much  of  the  2.8  per  cent. 
of  potash  and  soda  is  potash  is  not  stated.  Of 
course  the  soda  has  no  manurlal  value. 

Two  analyses  were  made  at  the  Massachusetts 
Experiment  Station  in  1885,  giving  of  potash  l.U 


Samples  of  Catawba  Grapes,  both  unsprayed  and  sprayed.    From  Photograph. 


as  fuel.  The  stuff,  like  all  ashes  has  no  nitrogen, 
and  is  about  equally  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  and 
potash.  Consequently  we  have  to  consider  it  as 
a  good  manure  for  fruits,  and  we  have  used  it 
accordingly  as  a  dressing  for  our  young  orchards 
especially  the  Peaches. 

Tobacco  Dust  fob  Insects  We  have  tried 
it,  and  by  no  means  without  good  effect.  It's 
true,  the  stuff  of  which  we  purchased  a  barrel 
from  a  New  York  firm  for  about  83,  is  rather 
coarse,  too  much  so  to  kill  by  contact  when 
thrown  bj'  hand  upon  dry  plants.  Still  we 
noticed  that  the  flea  beetles  did  not  like  to  stay 
long  on  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  plants  when 
this  dust  was  freely  applied  to  them.  The  same 
observation  was  made  in  the  Potato  field.  Still 
in  that  shape  the  Tobacco  was  by  no  means  an 
absolute  protection. 

As  a  preventive  for  the  yellow-striped  Cucum- 
ber beetle  we  put  a  mixture  of  Tobacco  dust 
and  bone  flour,  half-and-half,  thickly  around 
our  Melon,  Cucuml)er,  Squash  and  similar  plants, 
and  the  beetles  seemed  to  keep  at  a  respectful 
distance.  This  might  have  been  due  to  the  ap- 
plication, and  it  might  have  not.  At  any  rate 
we  brought  our  plants  through  in  best  possible 
shape;  and  we  think  we  can  do  it  again,  by 
keeping  the  plants  well  surrounded  and  covered 
bv  the  same  mixture,  or  even  by  the  unmixed 
Tobacco  dust  which  was  also  tried  with  equal 
success  in  our  patch. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  have  an  effec- 
tive insecticide  in  Tobacco  refuse,  if  we  only 
And  the  proper  way  of  applying  it.  The  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station  appears  to  have  got 
unto  the  right  track.  The  application  found 
most  effective,  is  that  of  a  strong  decoction  in 
spray  form. 

As  a  stock,  the  entomologist  had  prepared  a 
decoction,  boiled  down  so  that  a  pint  of  liquid 
contained  all  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  one 
pound  of  stems  (or  other  refuse),  and  from  this 
stock  the  liquid  preparation  was  reduced. 

One  pint  in  one  gallon  of  water  applied  to  Po- 
tatoes badly  infected  by  the  flea  beetles,  checked 
injury  at  once,  and  killed  or  drove  away  the 
beetles.  It  remained  effective  as  a  repellant  for 
several  days,  until  after  a  heavy  rain.  The 
beetles  returning  again,  another  application 
was  made,  with  as  good  success  as  before,;and 


the  plants  were  not  again  troubled.    The  To- 
bacco also  showed  some  fertilizing  effects. 

The  Cauliflowers.  The  season  of  1890, 
with  its  superabundance  of  rainfall  in  spring 
and  autumn,  has  been  just  such  as  would  bring 
a  crop  of  Cauliflowers  to  perfection.  Wherever 
they  were  given  a  chance,  fine  heads  were  pro- 
duced. We  had  plenty  of  them  of  all  kinds, 
but  none  finer  than  a  lot  of  StiowbaU  grown  by 
our  favorile  method  of  sowing  in  drills,  and 
thinning  to  proper  distance.  We  have  almost 
invariably  had  better  success  by  this  method 
than  by  the  old  method  of  starting  plants  in 
frames  and  transplant- 
ing to  open  ground. 

Altogether  we  could 
see  little  difference  the 
past  season  in  the  head- 
ing qualities  of  the  differ- 
ent  kinds  on  our 
grounds.  We  had  Snoic- 
bali,  both  impoited  and 
American  grown  seed, 
and  from  the  stock  of 
different  seedsmen,  GUt- 
Edged,  Erfurt,  Prize 
EarJiest,  Early  A  labaster, 
also  the  following  of 
American-grown  seed, 
Erfurt,  Novelty  No.  9  and 
^merico.  Prize  Earliest 
seems  to  be  an  especi- 
ally fine  strain  of  Snow- 
oall  or  Erfurt.  All  these 
varieties  have  given  us 
not  only  good  heads  in 
their  true  season,  but  in 
some  instances  also  one 
or  more  secondary  small- 
ish heads  to  the  plant  in 
the  fall.  The  abundant 
rains  beginning  in  latter 
part  of  August  stimula- 
ted a  new  growth,  pro- 
ducing side  branches 
after  the  center  head  was 
cut  out,  and  gave  us 
plenty  of  smallish,  but 
close  and  delicate  "  flow- 
era  "  in  autumn.  As  in 
former  seasons,  the  seed 
produced  near  the  Pacific  coast,  has  shown  not 
only  superior  powers  of  germination,  but  also 
to  be  entirely  reliable  in  all  other  respects. 


Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging  Home 
and    Other  Grounds.* 

fifth  paper. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 
Editor  Popular  Gardening: 

Dear  Sir:— I  wish  very  much  that  you  could 
provide  me  with  a  pretty  lay-out  for  my  lawn. 
The  grass  was  destroyed  by  grubs  last  summer, 
and  I  am  ready  to  take  up  all  the  shrubs  and 
flowers  and  remodel  the  place.  I  want  a  nice 
yard  this  time,  as  there  is  plenty  of  space  and 
the  present  plan  looks  too  prim  and  stiff.  In  my 
sketch,  the  trees  shown  to  the  front  of  the  build- 
ings are  Sugar  Maples.  Flower  beds  are  indicat- 
ed by  F.  PtBonies  by  P.  Shrubs  andKosesare 
scattered  along  the  walks  and  the  drives.  Can 
you  help  me? 

The  plan  sent  to  us,  (the  upper  one)  repre- 
sents a  type  of  many  country  home  grounds 
in  the  present  day.  Here  the  house  stands 
70  feet  back  from  the  highway,  the  barn 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  the  house 
and  farther  back,  both  being  connected 
with  the  highway  by  straight  ap- 
proaches. Everything  looks  prim  and 
angular  as  our  correspondent  intimates. 
The  question  arises,  is  there  any  way  of 
arranging  the  features  of  such  grounds  so 
they  shall  be  more  beautiful  and  in  har- 
mony with  the  natural  principles  of  land- 
scape arrangement  ? 

A  first  thing  that  may  be  noted  is  that 
the  arrangement  of  this  place  could  never 
have  cost  much  thought  or  study. 

Is  not  this  true  of  the  plotting  of  the 
average  home  grounds  y 

In  this  case  the  beautiful  Maple  trees,  for 
instance,  of  nature's  providing,  were  simply 
set  in  straight  lines  after  a  fashion  nature 
never   yet   suggested    for   the   use  of  her 
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beautifying  materials.  Likewise  the  paths 
and  drives  were  located  by  stakes  and  lines, 
devices  for  which  our  great  teacher  has  no 
use.  That  our  correspondent  should  there- 
fore, after  years  of  familiarity  with  the 
present  arrangement,  have 
been  impressed  by  its  prim 
and  artificial  appearance, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
That  he  should  seek  to 
remodel  it  Is  most  com- 
mendable. 

What  can  be  done  to  im- 
prove the  place  ?  The  first 
point  we  think  worthy  of 
consideration,  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  grace  and  ir- 
regularity for  stiffness  and 
formality  throughout.  Ad- 
mitting, that  it  is  better  to 
arrange  the  orchard  and 
vegetable  plat  artificially, 
that  is  after  the  order  of 
straight' lines  and  angles, 
to  'facilitate  cultivation, 
and  admitting  farther  that 
such  qualities  in  the  form 
of  lines  and  angles  are 
already  fixed  in  the  out- 
lines of  buildings  and 
boundaries  present,  the 
question  arises,  why  have 
a  single  additional  straight 
line  in  the  ornamental 
part  of  the  grounds  when 
instead  we  can  render  it 
more  pleasing  by  employ- 
ing graceful  curves  and  irregularity  instead. 

That  this  can  be  done  with  many  gains, 
and  without  a  single  material  disadvantage 
will  be  apparaut  from  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  upper  with  the  lower  plan,  which 
latter  embodies  our  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing these  grounds. 

A  glance  at  the  lower  plan  shows  a  pleas- 
ing distribution  of  its  features  with  several 
strong  qualities  entirely  lacking  in  the 
upper  one.  Notice  the  fine  lawn  area  1,  be- 
tween the  house  and  street, 
'  with  its  handsome  outline, 
open  center  and  irregular 
arrangement  of  shrubs, 
flowers  and  trees  towards 
its  borders.  The  corres- 
ponding area  in  upper  plan 
is  wholly  lacking  in  each 
one  of  .the  qualities  named, 
for  here  we  observe  an  out- 
line, stiff  and  unpleasant; 
with  a  fiower  bed  in  the 
worst  possible  position  for 
that  area,  namely  its 
center,  while  the  planting 
scantily  done  and  after  a 
regular  order  adds  to  the 
general  angularity  of  the 
part. 

For  the  conspicuous  tri- 
angle in  front  of  the  house 
in  the  original,  there  is  no 
like  feature  in  the  lower 
one,  as  the  walk  is  here 
found  susceptible  of  more 
simple  and  graceful  treat- 
ment. In  the  triangle,  six 
clumps  of  Pieonies,  marked 
P  are  located  at  regular 
distances  apart,  with  a 
flower  bed  in  the  center. 
In  the  lower  plan,  these 
Paeonies  are  massed  in  the 
left  portion  of  plat  1,  and 
this  is  a  much  better  arrangement. 

Plat  2  of  lower  plan  affords  several  re- 
markably strong  and  beautiful  features 
wholly  absent  from  the  corresponding  pai't 
of  our  querist's  plan.  They  were  obtained 
easily  and  consistently.  It  is  very  desirable 
in  beautifying  a  place,.to  set  off  the  resi- 


dence in  its  relation  to  the  street  and  to  the 
grounds  as  handsomely  as  possible,(because 
it  is  the  home),  with  the  barn  and  other 
buildings  subordinate.  Unfortunately  in 
the  upper  grounds,  the  barn  is  brought  out 
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Plan  nf  a  Reader^s  Groundt  Submitted  far  Improvement. 


even  more  boldly  than  is  the  house,  as  seen 
from  the  highway,  this  being  caused  by  the 
straight  drive  leading  boldly  to  the  former, 
while  the  house  view  is  detracted  from  by 
the  intervening  triangle  and  walks.  To 
make  matters  yet  worse,  the  barn  drive 
finds  emphasis  in  the  straight  Rose  borders 
on  each  side,  with  the  effect,  we  should 
think,  of  drawing  the  eye  of  passers  much 
too  strongly  towards  the  barn  door. 
The   improvements   therefore   suggested 


Play}  nf  the  same  Grounds  Containing  Suggegtions  for  Improvement. 


for  this  plot  2,  are  first,  a  bold  ornamental 
lawn,  supporting  some  dozens  of  trees, 
shrubs,  Roses,  etc.,  primarily  to  invest  the 
home  with  additional  interest  and  beauty, 
secondly,  to  seclude  the  barn  in  part,  mak- 
ing it  appear  as  if  belonging  to  another 
portion   of    the   grounds,    without    really 


hiding  it.  Second,  the  drive  bears  grace- 
fully towards  the  house,  as  the  most  im- 
portant building  of  the  place,  and  yet  its 
course  is  so  easy  and  direct  as  to  cause  no 
inconvenience  in  reaching  the  barn. 

Undoubtedly  the  great- 
est general  gain  for  beauty 
in  this  part,  is  the  ample 
area  with  its  charming  em- 
bellishments and  adding 
character  and  dignity  in  a 
degree  utterly  lacking  in 
the  upper  plan.  The  ar- 
rangement of  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  in  large 
variety,  in  masses  shows 
the  utmost  freedom  in  ir- 
regularity, form,  size  of  the 
groups,  and  of  the  corres- 
ponding recesses  and  open- 
ings between;  the  object 
throughout  having  been  to 
employ  such  pleasing  uses 
of  similar  materials  as 
nature  herself  suggests. 
One  or  more  of  the  irreg- 
ular groups  might  be  com- 
posed of  Roses  from  ,the 
present  straight  borders, 
while  shrubs  and  trees 
would  be  used  elsewhere 
as  indicated.  It  may  be 
noticed  that  of  the  six  trees 
regularly  located  in 
straight  lines  in  this  part 
(the  upper  plan),  three  have 
been  retained;  likewise  of 
the  row  of  seven  trees  next  to  the  highway, 
five  have  been  retained. 

On  the  small  plats  3  and  4  of  the  lower 
plan,  F.  F.  F.  indicate  flower  beds  cut  into 
the  grass,  while  several  clumps  of  shrubs 
or  hardy  flowers  might  find  place  on  the 
same  areas. 

Plat  .5  might  be  termed  the  evergreen 
side  of  the  lawn,  this  being  very  appropri- 
ately to  the  north.  The  free  use  of  Pines 
(at  P  rear  end),  and  of  Spruces,  Arbor  Vitses, 
Yews  etc.,  elsewhere 
towards  the  street  seems 
not  only  to  balance  and 
beautify  the  grounds  with 
this  most  charming  class 
of  growths,  but  being 
placed  on  this  side,  the 
trees  protect  the  home 
and  grounds  from  north 
and  northwest  winds. 

Study  the  improved  plan 
as  a  whole  and  what  a 
beauty  spot  it  is  with  its 
ample  grass  areas,  its 
beautiful  curving  walks 
and  drive  its  profusion  of 
trees,  shrubs,  flowers  to 
contribute  beauty  and  com- 
fort in  every  month  of  the 
year.  Who  would  not  have 
such  home  surroundings, 
especially  when  so  easily 
attainable  ?  Have  more 
trees  and  shrubs  been  sug- 
gested than  seems  econom- 
ical? Some  choice  kinds 
would  have  to  come  from 
the  nurseries  at  regular 
catalogue  prices  undoubt- 
edly, but  others  could  be 
procured  as  cuttings  or 
small  nursery  plants  at 
a  cheap  rate,  while  any 
quantity  of  young  mater- 
ial, (and  such  it  should  be),  might  be  pro- 
cured from  the  neighboring  woods  and 
clearings  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  but  one  life  to  live,  is  it  not  worth 
while  that  we  should  make  home  as  beau- 
tiful as  possible  with  ;the  hardy  growths 
that  nature  so  lavishly  provides? 
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stray  Suggestions  from  My  Vegeta- 
ble and  Fruit  Garden 

WALTER  STU.UtT,  CLARK  CO.,  KY. 

Some  Crooked-neck  Winter  Squashes  were 
planted  the  middle  of  May,  in  manured  hills, 
and  trained  over  the  fence  one  side  of  the 
garden.  They  were  ready  to  eat  first  of 
August,  and  we  had  plenty  until  winter. 
My  Sweet  Potatoes  all  went  to  vines  from 
being  in  too  rich  soil,  but  we  haven't  felt 
their  loss,  as  the  Squashes  filled  their  place 
so  well. 

Hackensack  Muskmelon  did  well  until 
Aug.  20,  when  cool  nights  coming  on,  they 
utterly  refused  to  ripen,  though  the  green 
ones  were  of  good  size.  I  had  some  Tomatoes 
wired  up  carefully,  and  allowed  others  to 
take  their  own  covirse,  but  could  not  see 
enough  difference  to  justify  tying  up.  When 
frost  came  I  pulled  up  a  quantity  of  them, 
and  piled  together  and  put  a  few  bundles  of 
fodder  around  them,  and  they  kept  finely 
until  I  was  ready  to  gather  them.  A  few 
hills  of  late  Cabbage,  planted  by  chance 
amongst  my  Rutabagas,  grew  and  headed 
up  without  any  attention,  whereas  the  Cab- 
bages planted  in  an  exposed  place,  were 
almost  wholly  eaten  up  by  worms,  in  spite 
of  dust,  coal  ashes,  etc. 

By  closely  watching  and  letting  none  go 
to  seed,  three  hills  of  Cucumbers  produced 
enough  for  my  family  of  seven  to  use,  and 
to  fill  a  ten  gallon  keg  half  full  of  pickles. 

On  April  10th  I  planted  two  rows  of  Irish 
Potatoes,  using  pieces  with  two  eyes  each. 
Was  particular  to  leave  the  sprouts  on,  and 
to  put  the  cutside  down,  covering  with  loose 
soil  and  pressing  slightly  with  hoe  over  each 
hill.  They  came  up  within  a  week,  and  on 
June  1st  we  had  new  Potatoes  on  the  table. 
They  were  of  good  size,  and  abouttwo  weeks 
ahead  of  my  neighbors'. 

When  Turnips  are  too  thick,  I  find  a  hand- 
rake  a  good  implement  to  thin  with  when 
small,  scraping  as  if  you  wished  to  destroy 
all  of  them.  I  sow  Turnips  after  all  early 
vegetables,  preferring  to  raise  them  instead 
of  weeds,  as  the  ground  must  be  covered 
with  something. 

In  cutting  out  the  old  canes  among  my 
Turner  Red  Raspberries  some  were  cut  off 
several  inches  above  ground.  Quite  a  num- 
ber of  these  old  canes  put  out  new  branches 
and  bore  fruit,  some  as  late  as  middle  of 
September.  Perhaps  we  might  evolve  an 
•'Everbearing  Raspberry."  If  plants  were 
grown  from  seed  of  such  late  fruit,  it  seems 
their  fruiting  season  could  be  changed.  I 
have  saved  some  of  the  seed,  and  will  plant 
it  next  spring.  In  trimming  my  Apple  trees 
I  notice  that  those  branches  cut  off  nearest 
thebud,  are  the  most  completely  healed  over. 


An  Example  in  Tree  Planting  Worthy 
of  Imitation. 

Timber  destruction  is  still  going  on  at  a 
rate  far  more  rapid  than  timber  growth, 
and  far  too  rapid  for  the  Nation's  good. 
The  clearing  of  forests  is  considerably 
changing  our  landmarks  and  landscapes, 
and  fast  removing  our  natural  windbreaks. 

It  is  time  we  should  plant  again,  if  not 
broad  acres  with  forest  trees,  for  their  tim- 
ber, at  least  evergreens  and  other  growths 
as  screens,  and  as  a  protection  against  the 
biting  blizzards. 

Mr.  Chas.  W.  Garfield  recently  told  quite 
an  interesting  .story  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

"  Circumstances,"  he  said,  "  gave  me  an 
opportunity  in  1878  to  sow  several  rows  in  the 
garden  west  of  my  house  with  the  seeds  of 
three  varieties  of  Maple,  two  of  Ash,  two 
of  Elm  and  one  of  Alder.  I  also  planted 
seedlings  of  Norway  Spruce,  Austrian  Pine, 
Arbor-vltiB  and  European  Larch  in  parallel 
rows  alongside.  I  cultivated  them,  and 
they  grew  thriftily.  In  the  meantime,  to 
the  westward  of  me  for  miles,  the  timber 
gradually  disappeared,  until  the  wind  now 


has  a  sweep  for  a  long  distance,  with  noth- 
ing to  break  its  force. 

It  was  not  later  thfln  1883  that  neighbors 
began  to  inquire  if  1  would  sell  some  of 
those  ornamental  trees.  I  had  none  for 
sale,  but  gradually  began  thinning  out  the 
plantation  and  giving  plants  to  my  neigh- 
bors. The  school-ground  was  planted  with 
some  of  the  surplus  ;  numbers  found  their 
way  to  the  cemetery;  rows  of  them  were 
planted  along  the  highway.  It  seemed 
marvellous  how  many  could  be  spared  and 
still  how  many  remained.  The  grove  has 
thickened  and  made  a  complete  barrier. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  twenty  feet  in  height; 
and  weekly,  almost  daily,  in  the  winter 
season,  I  hear  the  remark,  'What  a  com- 
plete protection  the  grove  makes  for  your 
building  from  the  furce  of  the  winds.' 

Shrubs  and  tender  plants  are  grown  un- 
der the  lee  of  this  grove  that  will  not  with- 
stand the  severity  of  the  open  blast  My 
coal  bill  is  lessened,  my  general  happiness 
and  that  of  my  friends  admirably  sub- 
served. I  have  been  enabled  to  contribute 
to  the  especial  wants  of  my  neighbors  in  a 
delightful  way.  Others  have  appreciated 
the  argument  and  have  followed  my  ex- 
ample. The  logic  of  deeds  has  been  more 
convincing  than  the  argument  of  words." 


Growing   Strawberries  for    Market. 
Fifth  Paper. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Second  Frtiiting.  We  never  fail  in  hav- 
ing a  crop  of  Strawberries  on  the  new 
runnersduringAugustand  September.  This 
peculiarity,  however,  is  confined  to  only  a 
few  varieties.  We  never  have  seen  any 
fruit  in  the  autumn  on  a  Crescent,  Wilson 
or  Bubach.  The  Bidwell,  Parry  or  .lessie, 
however,  have  developed  this  characteristic 
to  quite  an  extent,  producing  fruit  as  large 
and  fine-flavored  as  in  the  spring.  I  think 
it  is  brought  about  by  the  young  plant  re- 
ceiving some  check  in  its  growth.  We 
notice  fruit'in  greater  abundance  on  plants 
that  have  not  yet  struck  root.  The  young 
runner  beingprevented  from  rooting  readily 
contracts  its  energies  to  making  fruit,  same 
as  a  Black  Raspberry  cane  that  was  not  put 
down  at  the  proper  time  to  root,  will  some- 
times bear  fruit  on  the  tip  ends  late  in  the 
fall. 

Strawberries  vs.  Grapes.  Two  years 
ago  a  man  came  to  me  asking  advice  in 
Raspberry  culture.  He  owned  a  place  too 
small  to  support  his  family  by  ordinary 
farming,  therefore  had  been  hiring  farms 
for  the  past  few  years.  The  last  year,  after 
paying  expenses,  he  was  -?.50  behind.  He  had 
resolved  to  raise  Raspberries  on  his  own 
place.  I  advised  him  to  plant  out  an  acre  of 
Strawberries,  which  he  finally  did.  He  also 
planted  two  acres  of  Raspberries.  On  ac- 
count of  unfavorable  weather,  lack  of  skill 
in  planting,  etc.,  the  Raspberries  did  not  do 
well.  But  the  Stjawberries  made  a  good 
growth  and  did  not  fail  in  fruiting  time. 
Erom  the  acre  were  sold  -?.340  worth  of  fruit; 
quite  a  good  showing  from  one  year's  expe- 
rience. It  takes  the  product  of  a  good  many 
cows  and  many  acres  of  land  to  cover  $.340 
at  present  prices.  This  man  has  increased 
his  plantations  of  Strawberries  and  Rasp- 
berries. Next  year  his  Raspberries  will 
come  into  full  bearing,  and  I  conclude  he 
will  no  longer  rent  farms  for  raising  grain. 
Visiting  Neighboring  Fruit  Growers. 
Any  one  may  read  all  the  horticultural 
books  and  papers  he  can  get,  and  still  not 
be  familiar  with  the  latest  ideas.  We  should 
visit  each  other  and  learn  each  other's 
methods.  There  is  no  end  to  what  we  can 
learn  by  interchange  of  ideas.  I  am  often 
surprised  at  the  new  ideas  my  neighbors 
study  out,  and  I  lose  no  time  in  adopting 
them  myself  if  practicable. 


Ridge  vs.  Level  CtiLTtiBE.  Almost  every 
writer  recommends  level  culture  for  Straw- 
berries. I  have  tried  both  ways,  and  am 
decidedly  in  favor  of  growing  them  on  a 
slight  ridge.  It  is  especially  desirable  in  a 
rainy  season.  Our  rule  has  been  to  set 
the  plants  on  a  level,  and  at  each  hoeing 
draw  earth  up  around  and  among  the  plants. 
By  fall  the  matted  row  of  plants  is  on  quite 
a  ridge,  with  a  depression  between  each 
row  for  the  water  to  pass  off.  Last  spring 
the  plants  were  set  out  on  a  level  as  usual. 
It  was  so  wet  for  months  afterwards  that 
water  stood  around  the  plants,  and  many 
rotted  and  died.  Had  each  row  been  on  a 
slight  ridge,  say  two  inches,  the  surface 
water  would  have  run  off  and  the  plants 
done  nicely.  I  know  this  by  observing  the 
rows  that  were  in  the  center  of  the  lands, 
higher  than  the  rest.  On  these  rows  plants 
have  made  double  the  growth,  and  look 
healthier  too.  Last  September  I  saw  a  patch 
of  Strawberries  on  a  piece  of  ground  border- 
ing on  a  swamp,  that  were  remarkably 
vigorous.  They  had  made  a  better  growth 
than  on  our  well-drained  upland.  That  soil 
was  wet  and  boggy,  and  had  nothing  but 
surface  drainage;  but  they  were  skillfully 
managed.  Each  land  was  rounded  up  into 
a  nice  bed,  with  deep  dead  furrows  between 
for  main  ditches.  The  rows  run  crossways 
the  lands,  and  between  each  row  was  a  de- 
pression, so  that  no  water  could  stand 
around  the  plants.  I  could  hardly  believe 
that  plants  set  in  June  would  make  such  a 
growth. 

The  ridge  method  has  many  advantages. 
The  ground  dries  off  quickly  after  a  rain, 
hence  plants  can  be  cultivated  and  hoed 
sooner.  The  plants  are  less  liable  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  heaving  in  early  spring.  When 
water  stands  around  the  plants  in  winter 
they  are  sure  to  be  destroyed  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  plants  standing  on  a  ridge  are 
less  liable  to  suffer  from  drouth.  They  root 
deeper,  going  dowm  to  moisture.  If  you 
pull  up  a  plant  on  wet  soil  the  roots  are 
found  to  have  spread  over  the  surface,  not 
rooting  deeply.  Should  dry  weather  come 
during  fruiting  season,  then  plants  will 
wither  and  fail  in  producing  fruit. 

White  Grubs.  Strawberry  growers  were 
never  troubled  more  with  white  grubs  than 
they  have  been  the  past  season.  Then  grubs 
will  hatch  out  next  spring  and  we  may  look 
for  an  extra  large  supply  of  May  beetles  or 
June  bugs.  There  have  been  no  May  bugs 
the  past  two  years,  and  I  take  it  that  next 
year  we  won't  be  troubled  with  white  grubs. 
There  need  be  no  caution  used  in  setting 
Strawberries  on  any  soil  ne.xt  season.  Even 
green  sward,  usually  full  of  grubs,  will  do. 
The  workings  of  the  white  grub  are  peculiar. 
It  don't  seem  to  be  limited  to  any  particular 
soil  or  locality.  It  thrives  everywhere. 
E.  P.  Roe  compared  the  white  grub  to  that 
element  in  society  which  has  just  ambition 
enough  to  do  harm,  but  not  enough  to  do 
any  good.  Although  the  white  grub  is  very 
destructive  to  pastures,  to  the  Potato  crop, 
and  to  Raspberries,  eating  off  the  tips  that 
are  put  down  to  root,  its  worst  work  of  de- 
struction is  among  Strawberries.  We  find 
them  more  abundantly  in  old  Strawberry 
beds  than  anywhere  else,  and  for  this  reason 
it  is  not  wise  to  fruit  a  patch  more  than  one 
year.  The  beetle  lays  its  eggs  in  unculti- 
vated soil.  The  eggs  hatch  into  grubs,  which 
do  little  damage  till  the  second  year,  when 
they  obtain  full  size.  They  begin  their  de- 
structive work  about  the  time  Strawberries 
begin  to  run  nicely,  say  middle  of  July,  and 
continue  till  cold  weather  comes  on,  when 
they  pass  into  the  pupse  or  chrysalis  state, 
preparatory  to  coming  out  next  spring  a  full- 
fledged  .lune  bug.  With  all  its  stupidity 
the  white  grub  is  no  fool.  We  watched  it 
closely  the  past  summer,  and  find  that  it 
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don't  like  too  much  water,  preferring  to 
operate  in  the  well-drained  knolls.  It  got 
most  of  its  work  in  during  the  short  drouth 
we  had  in  August.  As  the  wet  weather 
came  on  later,  we  didn't  see  much  of  it. 

The  only  way  to  fight  white  grubs  after 
once  the  plants  are  set  out,  is  to  dig  out 
each  one  as  the  plant  is  found  wilted  in 
the  sun.  This  grub,  like  others  of  "dark 
deeds,"  performs  its  work  during  the  night, 
cutting  off  the  roots  just  below  the  surface. 
It  more  forethought  were  used,  there  need 
be  no  such  damage  done  by  this  enemy. 
Hogs,  moles  and  skunks  are  very  fond  of 
them.  I  have  seen  fields  entirely  turned 
over  by  hogs  in  rooting  for  these  giiibs. 
Would  it  not  pay  Strawberry  growers  to 
have  a  corral  of  hogs  or  skunks  on  the 
ground  that  is  to  be  set  to  Strawberries,  and 
thus  save  themselves  much  time,  money  and 
anxiety?  I  wish  I  could  have  kept  100  moles 
in  my  Strawberry  bed  the  past  season.  Just 
as  the  grubs  started  to  work,  I  noticed  that 
a  mole  had  followed  a  few  rows  for  several 
rods  in  quest  of  grubs.  Although  the  fur- 
row was  made  close  up  to  them  not  a  plant 
was  disturbsd.  But  this  mole  was  stopped 
short  in  his  good  work  by  our  pet  cat,  who 
doesn't  tolerate  anything  in  the  rodent  line. 


Means  of  Getting  a  Competence. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

It  I  knew  how  a  young  man  could  get  rich 
by  any  special  line  of  farming  or  gardening, 
I  would  not  tell  him  of  it.  We  have  suffered 
and  are  suffering  enough  from  the  passion 
to  get  rich.  But  I  would  like  to  suggest  a 
few  lines  of  fruit  culture  and  other  culture 
that  will,  if  properly  pursued,  enable  a  man, 
accidents  aside,  to  win  a  good  competence. 
I  should  preface  my  advice,  however,  with 
the  statement  that  I  am  a  strong  believer 
in  small  farms — very  small— and  highly 
cultivated.  It  is  very  impi-obable  that  any 
one  will  thrive  hereafter  as  a  rule  by  culti- 
vating large  areas  of  land.  The  era  of  small 
farms  seems  to  have  set  in,  and  the  same 
necessity  has  come  upon  the  horticulturist 
and  farmer  that  is  on  all  other  industries, 
to  understand  specialties. 

No  greater  nonsense  is  abroad  than  the 
groaning  of  farmers  over  hard  times.  Every 
industry  that  falls  into  speculation  reacts  to 
depression.  You  remember  when  someone 
made  ■*3,000  from  an  acre  of  Strawberries. 
There  has  been  a  boom  in  Grapes  and 
another  in  Raspberries.  Hops  made  for- 
tunes for  some  and  misfortunes  for  ten  times 
as  many  more. 

Our  education  from  top  to  bottom,  the 
spirit  of  our  common  schools  and  higher 
schools  is  to  excite  us  to  scramble  for  wealth 
and  position.  This  unwholesome  spirit  is 
disastrous.  We  have  no  business  to  aim  at 
wealth;  but  at  competence,  comfort  and 
happiness.  I  live  in  the  edge  of  the  Hop 
belt.  Where  money  has  been  made  at  Hop 
raising  you  would  expect  utter  content. 
Far  from  it. 

If  I  wanted  to  be  sure  ol  a  fair  compensa- 
tion for  my  work,  and  that  was  horticultural 
work,  I  would  argue  in  this  way:  1.  There 
is  a  certain  profit  in  forest  planting.  Tim- 
ber is  sure  to  be  scarce  and  in  better  demand; 
wood  for  fuel  also  will  bring  a  good  price. 
To  plant  a  forest  of  Chestnut,  Walnut,  Ash, 
Butternut,  Oak,  Locust,  will  positively  bring 
in  due  time  a  steady  income. 

3.  Whoever  plants  an  Apple  orchard  from 
seed,  planting  hardy,  enduring  stock,  can 
grow  cider  Apples  at  a  very  fine  profit.  The 
decrease  of  cider  Apples  is  going  on  steadUy, 
and  little  is  done  to  supply  the  lack. 

■i.  There  is  invariably  a  good  money  re- 
turn from  long-keeping  Pears.  An  orchard 
of  Anjou  Pears,  handled  well  and  kept  in  a 
fruit  house  or  cool  cellar,  for  the  Christmas 
market,  would  pay  well.  This  Pear  is  not 
only    first   in    quality,    but   admirable   in 


growth,  in  health,  in  bearing  power,  in 
keeping  and  in  shipping.  I  would  far  sooner 
trust  myself  to  the  Anjou  Pear  than  to 
Peaches  or  Grapes. 

4.  A  good,  large  Currant  orchard  com- 
bined with  Red  Raspberries,  will  surely  pay 
if  near  a  good  market.  The  crop  is  easily 
handled  and  in  large  demand. 

5.  A  large  orchard  of  sour  Cherries,  Early 
Richmond  for  early,  followed  by  Mazzard, 
and  then  by  Montmorency,  will  be  a  sure 
source  of  profit.  I  say  a  large  orchard,  be- 
cause so  fond  are  the  birds  of  Cherries  that 
we  must  expect  to  allow  a  large  percentage 
to  them,'which  is  all  right. 

I  have  named  a  few  of  thelinesof  planting 
that  open  before  us.  But  in  no  case  should 
any  one  not  already  possessed  of  a  fortune 
rely  on  one  item  of  culture.  The  secret  of 
success  is  to  make  provision  each  year  for 
failures  of  some  crops.  This  year  I  lost 
Apples,  ;Pears,  Plums,  one-half  Strawber- 
ries, one-half  Currants,  Corn,  and  one-half 
Potatoes;  but  am  quite  content  with  Rasp- 
berries, Grapes,  Cherries  and  Blackberries. 
Without  a  division  of  crops  I  might  have 
been  badly  crippled.  Last  year  the  crop 
was  Pears,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Cur- 
rants, and  a  total  loss  of  Grapes  and  Plums 
and  Apples.  I  think  there  are  are  not  one- 
half  as  many  berry  gardens  hereabouts  as 
there  were  five  years  ago.  Many  rushed  in 
to  reap  a  fortune,  and  got  nothing. 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  loss  of  time 
and  loss  on  stock,  crates,  baskets,  etc.,  in 
such  a  change  of  production.  Yet  mean- 
while the  demand  for  berries  is  not  decreas- 
ing, but  increasing.  The  trouble  was  this 
crop  or  that  failed  once  or  twice,  and 
swamped  the  growers.  One-half  of  the  Hop 
raisers  cannot  stand  two  successsively  bad 
seasons,  or  a  low  price  for  two  years.  They 
mortgage  themselves  to  get  stocked,  and 
must  have  immediate  returns  or  go  under. 
I  have  watched  this  business;  tariff  or  free 
trade,  or  Farmers'  Alliances  cannotcure  the 
trouble.  The  bottom  is  in  a  false  education. 
We  must  teach  our  children  that  the  true 
aim  of  an  American  is  not  to  be  a  million- 
aire, but  to  have  a  happy  home  and  charac- 
ter in  it. 


Early  Potatoes  for  Market. 

It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  Potatoes 
will  be  very  scarce  long  before  the  next  crop 
begins  to  come  in,  and  that  the  chances  for 
the  earliest  "new"  ones  are  decidedly  good. 

Here  is  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  truck 
gardener.  A  little  pains  taken  with  his 
crop  will  pay  him  well.  One  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  he  may  have  to  meet  is  that  of 
getting  good  seed  when  he  wants  it,  and  the 
high  price  he  may  have  to  pay  for  it.  Of 
course  he  wants  the  "  earliest  good  Potato." 
The  Early  Ohio  will  fill  the  bill  for  the  rich 
and  well-tilled  soils  of  the  market  gardeners 
in  most  cases.  The  Ohio  Jr.,  Early  Sunrise, 
and  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  also  will  answer 
this  purpose  admirably.  All  these  are  sorts 
especially  suited  to  garden  culture,  and  cer- 
tainly much  more  so  than  for  field  culture. 

Fortunately  some  of  these  sorts  are  good 
keepers.  But  what  stock  there  is  left  of  them 
on  hand,  should  be  carefully  saved.  They 
are  too  good  for  the  table  this  year,  and  will 
be  needed  for  planting.  It  will  be  wise  to 
purchase,  or  at  least  engage,  at  once  the  seed 
we  may  require  next  spring.  Such  foresight 
will  save  us  money,  and  put  us  at  ease  con- 
cerning our  supply  of  seed.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances  we  believe  in  rather  heavy 
seeding,  but  for  next  season  it  may, for  obvi- 
ous reasons,  be  necessary  to  cut  the  seed 
tubers  a  little  closer  than  usual. 

In  order  to  forward  the  crop  us  much  as 
possible,  the  warmest  piece  on  the  place, 
both  in  regard  to  soil  and  exposure,  should 
be  selected,  and  this  be  plowed  in  narrow 
beds  in  fall  giving  thorough  surface  drain- 


age. In  early  spring,  say  two  weeks  previous 
to  planting  time,  spread  the  seed,  ready  cut, 
thinly  upon  the  floor  of  a  light,  warm  room 
(garret),  giving  it  a  chance  to  develop  strong 
sprouts  even  if  these  are  not  more  than  a 
quarter  or  a  half  inch  long.  Prepare  the 
ground  well,  have  trenches  30  inches  apart, 
and  place  the  seed  pieces  13  inches  apart, 
three  to  four  inches  deep  in  the  drill. 

The  great  ad  vantage  which  early  Potatoes 
give  us  over  late  varieties  is  their  compara- 
tive exemption  from  blight  and  rot.  The 
professional  Potato  grower  who  almost  in- 
variably plants  late  varieties  for  "main 
crop,"  has  to  face  these  and  other  uncertain- 
ties, which  hardly  exist  for  the  gardener 
who  plants  only  for  early  market.  Our 
fields  are  now  filled  with  blight  and  rot 
spores.  Should  the  coming  season  be  fav- 
orable for  their  growth,  late  Potatoes  are 
very  liable  to  be  ruined  again.  It  may  be 
wise  and  advisable  for  all  to  plant  more 
largely  of  the  earlier  sorts,  and  thus  secure 
our  supply,  rather  than  run  the  risk  now 
connected  with  the  culture  of  the  later  ones. 

On  the  other  hand  we  can  hardly  afford 
to  neglect  the  precaution  of  spraying  our 
vines  with  a  good  fungicide,  preferably  with 
the  ammonical  copper  carbonate  solution. 
This  remedy  is  now  put  on  the  market  in  a 
very  handy  and  cheap  form  as  "copperdine." 
A  quart  of  it,  costing  50 cents,  contains  three 
ounces  of  copper  carbonate  dissolved  in 
liquid  ammonia,  and  when  diluted  with 
water  to  twenty-two  goUons,  is  ready  for 
the  sprayer. 

Even  the  early  sorts  may  thus  be  saved 
cheaply  from  an  attack  of  the  blight  that 
might  reduce  the  yield.  Portable  spraying 
pumps  are  now  offered  by  a  number  of 
manufacturers,  among  others  by  the  Field 
Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  Niagara 
County,  at  about  14  dollars  each.  The 
possession  of  one  will  make  the  work  of 
fighting  the  Potato  bugs  and  diseases  much 
lighter  and  more  convenient  than  it  ever  has 
been  before. 


Carbon  Bisulphide  as  a  Remedy  for 
Insect  and  other  Pests. 

Bean  and  Pea  weevils  are  destructive 
creatures,  and  we  have  not  yet  found  a 
practicable  method  of  keeping  them  out  of 
garden  crops.  Still  it  is  easy  enough  to  rid 
seed  Peas  and  Beans  of  the  pest.  Bisulphide 
of  carbon  is  a  sure  cure.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  put  the  seed  in  an  air-tide  room  or 
box,  in  which  the  vapor  can  be  confined, 
pour  in  the  liquid,  and  have  the  seed  ex- 
posed to  the  vapor  for  48  hours. 

Prof.  Cook,  of  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  has  used  it  very  suc- 
cessfully in  killing  ants.  He  made  a  hole 
in  the  nest  with  an  iron  bar,  poured  in  one- 
half  to  one  ounce  of  the  liquid,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  nest,  and  then  quickly  plug- 
ged the  hole  by  stamping  in  the  earth. 

He  has  also  found  it  very  effective  in  rid- 
ding mills  and  grain  bins  of  the  numerous 
insects  that  infest  them.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  pour  plenty  of  the  liquid  around  the 
mill,  close  the  windows  and  doors  as  tightly 
as  possible  and  allow  it  to  remain  so  48 
hours.  So  readidly  and  completely  does  the 
liquid  evaporate  that  it  can  be  used  to  ex- 
terminate insects  in  flour,  and  yet  not  taint 
the  flour. 

In  the  west  it  is  used  to  destroy  the  prairie 
dogs,  and  it  has  been  used  successfully  to 
destroy  woodchucks  which  are  so  trouble- 
some in  the  east.  The  method  employed  is 
to  roll  up  a  ball  of  cotton  batting  the  size  of 
a  small  hen's  e.gg,  saturate  it  with  the 
liquid,  throw  it  in  the  hole,  and  quickly 
stop  the  mouth  of  the  latter  with  earth, 
making  it  as  nearly  air-tight  as  possible. 

The  drug,  when  bought  from  the  manu- 
facturer (Edward  Taylor,  chemist,  Cleve- 
land.  O.,)  is  cheap  enough.    In  .50  or  100 
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potind  cans  it  may  probably  be  had  at  10  to 
15  cents  per  pound,  but  the  loss  by  evapora- 
tion in  drawing  and  handling,  makes  it 
necessary  for  druggists  to  ask  a  considerable 
advance  on  the  original  price,  when  sold  in 
small  quantities;  and  the  single  pound  rate 
will  seldom  be  less  than  40  or  50  cents. 

Carbon  Bisulphide  is  a  colorless,  heavy, 
very  mobile  and  volatile  liquid.  According 
to  Scientific  American,  it  is  made  by  the  ac- 
tion of  sulphur  vapor  on  red  hot  charcoal, 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  water- 
proof materials,'the'extr»ct1on  of  oils  from 


had  fallen,  the  arms  were  cut  back  to  one 
and  one-half  feet. 

The  third  year  two  of  the  most  conveni- 
ent buds  were  selected  for  fruiting  spurs 
and  one  at  the  end  for  extension  of  arm. 
The  two  fruit  spurs  were  allowed  to  bear 
one  bunch  each  and  were  trained  upward 
on  wire  or  string.  At  the  end  of  third  year 
the  arms  on  all  vines  were  complete  and 
ready  for  bearing  as  I  had  intended  that 
each  vine  should  carry  eight  feet  of  bearing 
wood,  and  about  five  spurs  on  each  arm. 
This   will     give    on   an   ordinary   prolific 
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seeds,  etc.  It  has  a  specific  gravitv  of  1.29 
and  boils  at  114..S  deg.  F.,  but  volatizes  very 
quickly  at  ordinary  temperatures.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  vapor  is  rather  more 
than  2}{  times  that  of  atmospheric  air,  and 
the  vapor  not  only  readily  collects  near  the 
bottom  of  any  space  in  which  it  is  produced , 
but  flows  along  almost  like  a  fluid,  and  the 
vapor  may  thus  reach  a  fire  and  be  inflamed 
at  some  distance  from  source  of  production. 

One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics 
of  this  vapor  is  the  extremely  low  temper- 
ature, at  which,  when  mixed  with  air,  it 
takes  fii-e.  According  to  experiments,  this 
temperature  is  about  415  deg.  F.  (some 
authorities  give  it  considerably  lower). 
The  smallest  spark  from  iron,  a  fire,  a  cin- 
der, after  it  has  lost  all  appearance  of  fire, 
an  even  moderately  heated  stove,  etc.,  are 
hot  enough  to  set  it  on  fire.  The  mere 
striking  together  of  two  pieces  of  iron  with- 
in the  infiamable  atmosphere  is  sufficient 
to  ignite  it.  It  is  not  essential  that  an 
actual  spark  should  be  produced  in  order  to 
bring  about  this  result,  but  if  the  particle 
struck  off  is  about  415  deg.  F.,  which  is 
far  below  a  red  heat,  ignition  will  result. 

A  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  highly  im- 
portant. It  will  impress  us  with  the  neces- 
sity of  exercising  the  utmost  care  in  the 
handling  and  using  of  the  dangerously  in- 
flammable material.  No  light  or  fire  should 
be  allowed  in  a  building  where  it  has  been 
used,  until  all  has  been  throughly  ventila- 
ted. The  can  in  which  it  is  kept,  shoiild  be 
kept  thoroughly  stopped  close,  and  no  light 
used  in  the  apartment  where  it  is  opened. 


Amateur  Crape  Growing  In  City  Lots. 

W.  sorT.\R.  E.SSEX  CO.,  N.  J. 

In  planting  my  little  garden,  25  by  50 
feet,  I  staked  off  three  feet  from  the  fence 
along  the  sides  and  rear,  then  dug  trenches 
two  feet  wide  and  one  and  a-half  feet  deep, 
filled  in  with  manure  and  ground  bone  well 
mixed  with  soil  to  within  six  inches  of  top. 
I  then  put  in  stakes  one  foot  from  fence  and 
four  feet  apart  and  set  a  vine  at  each  stake. 
The  first  year  was  devoted  entirely  to  the 
growing  of  one  cane  only  on  each  vine, 
carefully  pinching  all  laterals  and  breaking 
off  all  extra  shoots,  and  allowing  the  cane 
to  grow  as  much  as  possible  the  first  season 
without  check.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
the  vines  were  pruned  one,  to  one  and  one- 
half  feet  from  the  ground;  and  the  next  one 
to  four  and  a-half  feet  alternately. 

The  second  year  the  two  upper  buds  were 
allowed  to  grow  for  horizontal  arms.  All 
laterals  were  carefully  pinched  as  before, 
but  the  caaes  allowed  to  grow  all  summer 
without  piachiag  ends.    After  the  leaves 


variety  about  thirty  bunches  of  fruit  to  the 
vine.  This  system  of  growing  vines  one 
tier  above  the  other  is  known  as  the  Thom- 
ery  or  French  system,  and  is  no  doubt  the 
best  for  a  small  enclosed  yard.  I  have  also 
run  a  wire  parallel  with  the  fence  and  about 
one  and  one-half  feet  above,  and  trained  a 
few  vines  upon  it,  and  pruned  on  Kniflln 
sytem.  The  vines  get  more  air,  and  fruit 
ripens  finely.  A  few  vines  are  grown  also 
in  flower  beds  upon  stakes  and  when  these 
vines  are  in  fruit  they  make  as  pretty  a 
picture  as  the  flowers  themselves. 

It  would  seem  almost  impossible,  but  I 
have  over  fifty  vines  consisting  of  more 
than  twenty  varieties  in  this  little  spot  and 
it  affords  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure.  I 
often  call  the  neighbors  in  to  take  a  look  at 
my  garden.  The  fences  are  covered  with 
foliage  from  ground  to  top,  and  when  I  raise 
the  leaves  of  the  vines  to  show  the  beauti- 
ful bunches  of  ripening  Grapes,  they  won- 
der how  it  can  be  done.  It  is  simple  enough. 
Put  the  vines  in  and  try  it.  Anyone  can  do 
it.  The  illustration  shows  fence  with  vines 
in  fruit. 


Shears  for  Pruning  Bush  Fruits. 

J.  C.  WOODRUFF,  BARRY  CO.,  MICH. 

The  accompanying  picture  represents  a 
pair  of  pruning  shears  both  open  and  shut 
which  I  have  used  for  two  years  with  entire 
satisfaction.  lam  sure  I  can  do  more  work 
with  them  than  with  anything  I  ever  tried. 
They  come  very  handy  for  pruning  all  kinds 
of  bush  fruits,  such  as  Raspberries,  Black- 
berries, Currants  and  Gooseberries. 

These  shears  cut  both  ways,  that  is  when 
the  handles  are  open  and  when  shut.  The 
only  drawback  to  their  use,  perhaps,  is  the 
price.  The  least  I  can  have  them  made  for 
is  *2..50. 


Early  Seed  Sowing  Under  Glass. 

Growing  vegetables  under  glass  struc- 
tures, as  forcing  pits,  cold  and  hot-houses, 
hot-beds  and  cold  frames,  that  is  the  chief 
part  of  the  market  gardener's  business. 
Only  in  rare  cases  have  we  seen  the  Ameri- 
can home  grower  even  make  a  crude 
attempt  at  producing  a  few  vegetables  for 
table  use  ahead  of  their  natural  season. 
The  great  majority  seem  content  to  wait 
until  the  'open  ground  gets  in  order  for 
planting,  and  farmers  often  do  not  then 
plant  at  once,  but  wait  until  the  hurry  of 
spring's  work  is  over,  and  thus  deprive 
themselves  and  their  families  needlessly  of 
an  early,  desirable  and  beneficial  change  in 
the  monotonous  (and  sometimes  dangerous- 
ly long  continued)  winter's  diet. 


Many  of  the  more  ordinary  vegetables  are 
easily  grown  in  hot -beds,  and  in  the  mid- 
dle states  and  southwards  even  under  mere 
glass  protection  without  artificial  heat. 
Among  vegetables  thus  easily  produced  are 
Radishes,  Beets,  Carrots,  Parsley,  Soup 
Celery,  Lettuce,  Spinach,  etc. 

Seed  of  the  larger  vegetables  may  be  sown 
in  rows  six  inches  apart — up  and  down  the 
bed — with  a  row  of  Radishes  between  each 
two  rows.  The  Radishes  will  be  off  in  time 
to  give  room  to  the  others  when  they  need 
it.  Thin  as  soon  as  plants  are  well  estab- 
lished to  proper  distance.  Usually  the 
plants  are  allowed  to  stand  by  far  too  close 
to  give  good  roots. 

The  illustrations  on'opposite  page  reduced 
from  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  represent  hot- 
beds, etc.,  as  used  by  gardeners  in  old  Eng- 
land, and  show  that  our  trans-atlantic 
brethren  have  most  excellent  ideas  as  to 
the  requirements  of  such  appliances. 

Fig.  1.,  says  our  contemporary,  is  a  good 
form  of  the  ordinary  forcing  pit,  equally  use- 
ful summer  or  winter.  It  is  provided  with 
hot-water  pipes  for  bottom  heat,  and  may 
also  have  pipes  running  round  it  for  top  heat. 
By  filling  it  with  tree  leaves  and  a  little 
stable  dung,  it  makes  a  capital  pit  for  As- 
paragus and  any  of  the  vegetables  men- 
tioned. Fig.  3  is  the  less  well  known,  and 
somewhat  discredited,  pigeon-hole  pit. 
heated  inside  and  out  with  stable  dung  and 
leaves.  It  is  a  useful  structure,  but  its 
management  involves  a  large  amount  of 
labor.  Fig.  3  is  the  ever-useful  hot-bed 
frame  with  a  contrivance  at  the  back  for 
conserving  sunheat — useful  in  winter.  The 
necessary  linings  are  not  shown.  Fig  4  is  a 
modification  of  Fig.  1  not  quite  so  useful  in 
the  forcing  of  winter  crops,  but  which  is 
a  suitable  place  in  which  to  grow  Rhubarb, 
Pine-apples,  Melons,  plants,  etc. 

The  following  hints,  condensed  from  the 
same  source,  will  also  be  useful. 

The  distance  of  the  soil  from  the  glass  is 
a  point  of  great  consequence,  for  if  it  be 
too  much,  the  plants  will  get  drawTi  in  spite 
of  their  standing  wide  apart;  moreover,  the 
front  rows  will  be  out  of  reach  of  the 
sun,  in  consequence  of  the  depth  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  frame,  and  that  is  a  dis- 
advantage in  the  winter  season.  The  sur- 
face of  the  soil,  when  the  bed  is  finished, 
maybe  six  inches  or  less  and  this  distance 
will  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  time  the  crop 
is  fit  to  use,  as  the   shrinkage  of  stable- 


Pruning  Shears  for  Bush  Fruits. 

manure  and  leaves  is  very  great,  however 
well  the  bed  may  be  constructed. 

Dry  litter  of  some  sort,  six  or  ten  inches 
thick  or  mats  should  be  used  over  the 
frames  at  night,  be  the  weather  mild  or  the 
reverse.  On  mild  nights  its  use  will  allow 
of  more  ventilation  being  given,  which  will 
greatly  benefit  the  crop. 
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Always  afford  water  before  the  soil  gets 
dry— let  it  be  warm,  and  the  job  done  wben 
there  is  the  least  chance  of  danger  from  cold. 

Of  course  as  the  sun  gains  power  in  late 
winter  there  are  certaiq  parts  of  the  day 
that  may  be  utilized  for  watering  the 
frames,  when,  indeed,  abundant  ventilation 
is  possible  and  desirable.  If  vegetables  are 
wanted  as  solid  in  texture  as  such  out-of- 
season  things  may  be,  the  soil  should  not 
be  made  very  light,  still  it 
should  be  friable  and  some- 
what porous  and  only 
moderately  rich.  Manure- 
water  of  some  kind  can 
always  be  afforded  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  plants  stand  in 
need  of  stimulant.  Weedy 
soils  of  any  kind  should  not 
be  employed,  as  such  give 
endless  trouble  in  keeping 
the  frames  clear  of  weeds. 
Good  loam  that  has  been 
stacked  a  couple  years  and 
turned  over— the  outside  into 
the  middle — once  or  twice, 
and  on  which  no  weeds  have 
been  allowed  to  grow;  leaf- 
mould  or  borough ly-rotted 
manure,  at  least  two  years 
old,  and  which  has  been  oc- 
casionally turned  over,  and 
burnt  soil  or  garden  refuse 
added, make  a  flrstrate  frame 
compost  if  the  loam  and 
burnt  soil  form  two-thirds  of 
the  whole. 

Very  stiff  loam  is  amelior- 
ated by  being  mixed  with  coarse  sand  or 
fine  coal  ashes,  and  all  the  materials  are  the 
better  for  being  screened  or  sifted  in  a  three- 
quarter-inch  sieve  before  use.  Pot  ting- 
bench  refuse  is  excellent  stuff  as  a  cover- 
ing for  the  seeds. 


this  section  (Maryland).  What  we  want  here  is 
a  good,  perfect-flowering  variety,  adapted  for 
t'ertiJizing  the  Bubaeh,  Haverland  and  Wartield. 
I  have  tried  many  varieties,  among  them  the 
"  great  Jessie,"  but  I  will  have  to  discard  it  with 
most  of  them,  it  it  dues  not  do  better  another 
year.  Sharpless  and  Cumberland  Triumph  do 
reasonably  well.  I  am  testing  Crawford,  Michael's 
Early,  Parker  Earle,  and  some  others.  Pmeapple 
is  a  perfect  failure,  Cloud  not  much  better. 
Many  that  are  highly  praised  elsewhere  are  here 
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Fig.  1. 


Fig.  3. 
SOME  ENGLISH  GARDEN   DEVICES. 
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See  preceding  yaqe. 


COMMENTS  BY  READERS. 

A  departmejit  to  trhich  all  are  invited  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  Journal.  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

King-leaved  Willow  (page  45).  This  is  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  being  associated  with  the 
early  years  of  "  home  making,"  it  has  many 
pleasant  memories  connected  with  it.  In  the 
tall  of  184!)  w&  set  out  a  beautiful  lot  of  shrub- 
bery, which  I  believe  came  from  Ellwanger  & 
Barry,  and  among  this  lot  was  also  a  Ring-leaved 
Willow.  To  me  it  was  the  most  beautiful  and 
graceful  of  all.  though  there  were  many  rare 
and  costly  varieties  in  the  lot.  Perhaps  by  acci- 
dent, for  my  taste  was  not  consulted  at  the  time, 
the  Willow  found  a  place  where  my  eyes  could 
feast  upon  it;  and  it  grew  rapidly,  and  waved  its 
long  pendant  ringlets  with  every  passing  breeze, 
as  though  it  knew  it  had  an  ardent  admirer 
who  was  watching  it.  I  can  safely  say  it  was 
fifteen  feet  high,  and  at  least  eight  inches  in 
diameter.  I  cannot  now  remember  the  length 
of  time  it  stood  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  for  many 
cares  came,  and  clouds  that  seemed  heavy  at  the 
time  gathered,  and  minor  things  were  crowded 
out  of  memory,  but  the  love  of  my  beautiful 
tree  did  not  wane  through  it  all,  and  when  a 
storm  came  and  uprooted  it,  I  mourned  for  it  as 
for  a  dear  friend.  I  did  not  then  know,  as  I  do 
now,  that  1  could  easily  have  propagated  from 
its  branches,  and  so  gave  it  up  as  lost;  and  yet, 
through  all  these  years,  I  doubt  it  a  nursery 
catalogue  has  ever  fallen  into  my  hands  that  I 
have  not  searched  for  ray  favorite.  Even  Dr. 
Warder,  the  great  horticulturist,  told  me  that  he 
had  never  seen  but  one,  and  could  give  me  no 
information  as  to  where  they  could  be  found. 
Imagine  my  delight  then,  when  1  pounced  upon 
this  article  in  Popular  Gardening.  Still  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  get  it.— Mrs.  E.  Bon- 
ner, Ohio. 

[We  imagine  that  almost  all  leading  nursery- 
men catalogue  it.  Of  the  catalagues  on  hand  we 
find  it  quoted  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester, 
N.  Y  ,  and  Parson's  Sons,  Flushing,  N.  Y.] 

The  Newer  Strawberries.  Nearly  all  your 
reports,  I  see,  come  from  New  York  State,  Ohio, 
or  sections  in  that  latitude.    They  do  not  suit 


of  no  account.  Our  soil  conditions  are  not  very 
favorable  to  make  a  reliable  comparative  test  of 
varieties.  All  along  the  foot  of  the  South  Moun- 
tain and  until  you  strike  the  creek  bottom,  you 
can  scarcely  get  an  acre  of  ground  inastrip 
ten  by  sixteen  rods,  without  having  two  or  three 
varieties  of  soil,  some  very  stony,  some  wet 
and  some  dry.  My  Strawberries  are  planted  in 
rows  four  feet  apart,  and  the  rows  from  Zi&  to 
to  275  feet  long,  but  there  is  not  a  single  row  of 
uniform  fertility,  or  one  that  could  be  made  so. 
Some  varieties  do  well  at  one  end  and  not  at  the 
other.  Bubaeh,  Haverlaud  and  Warfleld  are 
now  taking  the  place  of  Crescent,  which,  though 
very  productive,  soon  dwindles  down  to  small 
berries.  Sharpless  and  Cumberland  would  do 
very  well  if  they  were  more  productive.  Pearl 
is  good,  but  rusts  badly.  Gandy  does  not  last 
long,  and  is  only  moderately  productive.  Mich- 
ael's Early,  Parker  Earle  and  Yale  have  made  a 
fine  growth  and  promise  well.— S.,  Bmmettshurg, 
Maryland. 

Second  Crop  Bartletts  (page  681.  This 
"  phenomenon  "  is  a  common  occurrence  here  in 
the  Willamette  Valley.  I  have  had  a  second  crop 
nearly  ripe,  and  a  third  crop  of  blooms  on  more 
than  one  occasion.  But  the  second  crop  never 
takes  the  correct  shape.  They  are  all  more  or 
less  one  sided,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being 
shrivelled.— J.  B.,  Oregon. 

Mole  and  Gopher  (page  75).  I  can  readily 
believe  what  Frank  Holsinger  says  about  the 
usefulness  of  the  mole.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  whether  this  also  applies  to  the  gopher. 
Certainly  I  am  terribly  annoyed  by  these  animals. 
They  live  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  destroy  bulbs 
or  tubers  of  any  kind,  from  a  Tulip  to  an  Onion, 
and  a  Potato  to  a  Dahlia.  They  attack  a  half- 
grown  Cabbage  at  the  root,  eating  upwards  and 
enlarging  the  cavity  beneath,  and  gradually  as 
they  eat  away,  pulling  the  Cabbage  down  into 
the  hole  and  eating  it  up  entirely.  Turnips, 
Beets,  Carrots,  Parsnips,  Salsify,  etc.,  all  seem 
to  be  considered  good  eating  by  these  rodents. 
But  how  to  get  rid  of  them  is  the  question.— J.B. 

Hardy  Plants  in  the  Window  (page  .33)  This 
subject  deserves  the  attention  of  every  window 
gardener.  I  wonder  that  these  plants  are  not 
more  used  for  this  purpose.  By  a  careful  selec- 
tion plants  may  be  had  to  blossom  the  year 
through,  be  beautiful  in  foliage  and  far  surpass 
many  kinds  commonly  seen.  Many  hardy  and 
other  plants  are  suitable  here  also.  Together  it 
should  be  easy  to  have  flowers  in  every  room  in 
the  house,  and  in  any  position.— H.  W.  Smith, 
Baton  Rouge,  La. 


Rabbits  and  Borers  (page  89».  A  typograph- 
ical error  in  my  former  communication  makes 
me  say  that  none  of  Frazer's  axle  grease  was 
being  required  at  the  crown.  Quite  the  con- 
trary was  meant,  and  "more  "  should  have  been 
put  in  the  place  of  "none."  It  is  important  that 
the  grease  be  used  quite  freely  at  the  crown.— 
W.  H.  Arendt,Mo. 

The  New  Tomatoes.  I  place  Ignotum  at  the 
head  of  the  list  so  far,  and  have  tried  the  newer 
sorts.  Dwarf  Champion  gave  better  satisfaction 
this  year  than  ever  before,  and 
in  point  of  profit  about  on  a  par 
with  Ignotum.  I  would  not 
wish  to  part  with  either  for  crop 
unless  something  better  offers 
itself.  Table  Queen  did  not 
prove  satisfactory,  and  is  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  the 
Mikado  in  shape.  Will  give  it 
another  trial,  as  it  seems  to  do 
well  for  some.  A  year  ago  I 
found  among  my  lot  (own  seed) 
of  Champion  plants  a  few  de- 
cidedly distinct  from  them,  so 
forward  in  growth  that  I  gave 
them  a  trial.  They  proved  to 
be  very  open  in  habit  of  growth, 
similar  to  the  catalogue  descrip- 
tion of  Early  Ruby.  The  last 
season  they  proved  to  be  as 
early  as  Champion;  very  pro- 
ductive, vines  large  and  spread- 
ing, fruiting  in  clusters  like 
Beauty,  which  they  somewhat 
resemble,  but  fruit  rather  more 
solid,  and  continued  to  bear 
smooth,  perfect  Tomatoes  until 
end  of  season.  One  row  of  Ig- 
notum came  in  ground  heavily 
manured  for  another  crop,  the 
remamder  of  the  patch  having 
only  a  complete  fertilizer,  800 
lbs.  per  acre  broadcast.  The  first  named  was  a 
little  later  in  giving  ripened  specimens,  but 
showed  much  greater  endurance  in  cropping,  in 
a  patch  all  of  which  rated  high  in  crop.— ^1. 
JxuhmnsiU,  Pa. 

Wood  Ashes.  You  frequently  recommend 
wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer  tor  garden  crops, 
especially  for  Potatoes.  My  ownexperience  with 
them  tor  the  latter  crop  does  not  speak  so  much 
in  favor  of  their  use.  The  tubers  invariably 
came  out  scabby,  and  some  of  my  friends  give 
the  same  report.  Why  is  this?  [Probably  you 
have  used  strong  ashes  too  freely.— Ed.]  Per- 
haps there  may  be  some  ingredient  in  my  soil— a 
strong  clay— that  prevented  the  beneficial  effects 
of  the  ashes.  But  I  have  had  good  results  from 
applications  of  ashes  to  my  fruit  trees,  particu- 
larly the  stone  truits.— John  Briggg,  Oregon. 

Phizetaker  Onion  ipage  3).  My  Prizetaker 
Onions  were  not  a  success.  They  were  not  uni- 
form, either  in  color  or  in  shape;  some  being 
white,  but  most  of  them  nearly  dark  enough  to 
be  called  yellow.  They  are  soft,  and  I  do  not 
think  will  Ijeep  well.  There  are  many  "  thick- 
necks,"  and  on  the  whole  they  are  not  near  so 
good  in  any  respect  as  Yellow  Danvers  growing 
alongside  of  them.— IFm.  C.  Cusick,  Oregon. 


2,277.  Applying  Wood  Athes.  The  cheapest, 
simplest  and  best  way  to  apply  ashes  is  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  lertilizer  drill,  such  as  attached 
to  most  of  the  grain  drills  of  the  present  day. 
There  are  also  implements  made  and  advertised 
designed  solely  for  sowing  fertilizers.  The  use 
I  of  any  of  these  makes  it  possible  to  distribute 
ashes  or  other  fine  manorial  substances  very 
evenly  at  any  desirable  rate.-  G.  R. 

2,256.  Market  Gardening  for  a  Young  Man, 
We  do  not  think  a  young  man  "  whose  knowledge 
of  farming  is  limited,"  could  learn  enough  about 
market  gardening  by  frequent  visits  to  the 
country,  close  observation  and  careful  study 
of  publications,  so  as  to  make  it  safe  for  him  to 
embark  in  this  business  for  earning  a  living.  In 
the  first  place  market  gardening  means  hard 
work,  often  real  drudgery.  Secondly,  ilobody 
can  hope  to  make  a  success  of  it,  even  if  he  is  a 
hard  worker,  unles  he  has  learned  to  produce 
good  vegetables  of  just  the  kind  that  his  market 
demands.  Information  of  this  kind  can  only  be 
gained  by  practical  and  close  study  of  the  avail- 
able markets.  You  must  begin  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder.  Our  only  advice  in  such  case  can  be  this: 
Hire  out  as  an  apprentice  to  a  successful  market 
gardener,  work  faithful  and  learn  all  the  tricks 
of  the  trade  Then  you  will  know  whether  there 
Is  any  prospect  for  you  of  earning  a  living  by 
market  gardening  or  not. — G.  R. 
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Clematises:  •About  Some    Fine  Ones 
in  Niagara  Co. 

Our  American  botanists  Gray  and  Wood, 
in  their  popular  floras,  ascribe  no  less  than 
eleven  distinct  species  of  Clematis  to  the 
United  States.  Undoubtedly  this  is  below 
the  actual  number  of  these  climbing  shrubs 
native  to  every  part  of  our  soil. 

For  the  many  large-ttowered  varieties  of 
the  genus,  and  which  are  such  deserved 
favorites,  we  are  indebted  to  Sieboldt  and 
Fortune,  who  discovered  them  in  Japan. 
The  offspring  from  the  many  species  intro- 
duced by  these  explorers,  run  up  into  a  large 
number  of  hybrids  and  varieties.  Among 
these  Clematises  not  one  is  a  greater  favorite 
than  the  unequalled  bloomer  Jackmanii  a 
variety  now  well  known,  and  which  bears 
large  purple  flowers  in  extreme  profusion 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn. 

The  beautiful  engraving  presented  here- 
with is  that  of  two  of  the  finest  vines  of 
Clematis  Jackmanii  it 
has  been  our  pleasure 
to  meet.  The  engraving 
was  made  directly  from 
a  photograph  hence  is 
absolutely  correct.  The 
vines  are  growing  at 
the  home  of  our  neigh- 
bor Mr.  Hiram  D.  Jlun- 
son  at  La  Salle,  N.  Y. 
They  are  so  much  larg- 
er and  handsomer  than 
the  specimens  one  usu- 
ally meets  in  towns 
where  the  hydrant  hose 
is  allowed  to  play  on 
the  plants  with  free- 
dom in  the  summer, 
that  we  take  especial 
pleasure  in  showing 
this  spirited  engraving 
of  vines,  submitted  to 
no  such  kindly-intended 
but  harmful  treatment. 

Mr.  Munson  informs 
us  that  the  plants  were 
set  out  about  six  years 
ago.  Of  this  period  we  have  watched  them 
for  about  three  years,  and  can  testify  that 
they  have  been  growing  larger  and  stronger 
and  handsomer,  in  a  remakable  degree,  with 
each  year.  When  in  bloom  they  present  a 
magnificent  appearance  indeed.  And  yet 
they  are  seldom  watered,  except  at  the 
height  of  bloom  in  dry  weather  and  then  the 
supply  is  moderate.  The  secret  of  their 
grandeur  is  rather  this  that  the  soil  is  rich 
deep  loam,  perfectly  dry  so  far  as  holding 
excessive  wetness  is  concerned, yet  disposed 
to  hold  a  good  degree  of  moisture  to  surtain 
plant  life  during  drouth. 

Different  growers  of  Clematises  vary 
mach  in  their  manner  of  treating  them. 
Some  resort  to  the  severe  process  of  cutting 
the  whole  top  away  annually  so  as  to  force 
the  plants  to  break  agam  at  the  crown. 
Others  simply  thin  out  some  of  the  shoots 
and  shorten  back  the  remainder,  during 
winter.  Mr.  Munson  so  far  in  treating  his 
fine  Clematises,  has  adopted  neither  of 
these  courses,  but  has  allowed  them  to 
grow  as  freely  and  unencumbered  as  one 
would  a  Virginia  Creeper.  The  only  treat- 
ment he  gives  the  plants  is  to  set  some 
spreading  branches  cut  trom  his  Norway 
Spruce  screen  against  the  vines  just  before 
winter,  and  to  give  a  top  dressing  of  old 
rotten  manure  over  the  roots  at  the  same 
time.  This  simple  course  treatment  should 
suit  all  others  of  the  large-flowered  Clema- 
tises as  well. 

The  obvious  lesson  from  Mr.  Munson's 
success  wiih  the  Clematis  is:  prepare  a  good 
soil  and  then  do  not  over  treat  the  plants  with 
water  and  pruaing.  A  single  specimen 
such  as  here  illustrated  is  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  puny  short-lived  vines  often  met. 


Observations  of  a  Flower  Lover. 

"ELDEB*S  WIFK." 

Flowering  Begonias.  Never  until  this 
year  have  I  half  appreciated  the  many  good 
qualities  of  the  Flowering  Begonias.  While 
lack  of  attention  was  killing  some  of  my 
floral  treasures,  too  much  rain  or  drouth 
injuring  others,  and  insects  of  all  descrip- 
tions were  devouring  the  remainder,  the 
Begonias  flourished  seemingly  undisturbed 
by  the  discomforts  that  were  distressing 
their  floral  associates.  Dust  affects  them 
less  than  most  plants,  for  the  glossy  smooth- 
ness of  the  foliage  allows  the  dust  to  be 
readily  washed  oft'  by  showering.  Then 
they  do  not  demand  the  sunniest,  warmest 
place  in  the  house  as  their  especial  right, 
but  are  modest  in  their  nature,  and  take  are- 
tired  position  without  grumbling  While  you 
are  frantically  endeavoring  to  coax  a  blos- 
som from  some  exasperating  plant  bearing 
a  high-sounding  name  and  still  higher  price, 


plena.  They  bloom  when  there  is  so  little 
else,  that  they  are  doubly  charming.  I  have 
never  seen  any  other  plant  of  this  kind,  but 
am  told  that  there  are  both  pink,  purple 
and  white  ones  of  the  same  species.  Can 
some  one  tell  me  if  this  be  true,  and  give 
botanical  name  of  the  species? 


FINE  SPECIMENS  OF  CLEMATIS  JACKMANII.    Taken  from  a  phoi 


these  Begonias  will  [attend  strictly  to  busi- 
ness, making  your  windows  bright  with 
beautiful  foliage,  even  when  they  are  not  in 
bloom,  though  if  one  has  half  a  dozen  plants 
in  as  many  sorts,  it  will  be  a  rare  occurrence 
to  find  them  all  out  of  bloom  at  once. 

A  Serviceable  Plant  Pit.  If  my  plant 
pit  were  of  no  use  farther  than  to  winter  my 
Fuchsias,  Roses  and  Farfugium,  it  would 
still  be  worth  all  the  small  outlay  required 
to  build  it;  but  it  is  an  excellent  place  for 
keeping  Geraniums,  potted;Lilies,  Jasmines, 
Orange  and  I^emon  trees,  Abutilons,  etc. 
and  though  rather  cool  for  forcing  into  early 
bloom  Violets,  Hepaticas,  and  Holland 
bulbs,  it  is  wonderfully  effective  in  keeping 
them  in  perfection  for  a  long  time. 

A  Wild  Flower.  Three  years  ago  last 
fall  I  spied  a  swaying  tuft  of  violet  purple 
bloom  in  the  field  at  some  little  distance 
from  me,  and  on  closer  iuvestigation  took 
it  to  be  from  its  general  appearance  one 
of  the  Wild  Asters,  though  I  had  never 
seen  any  of  such  size  or  brilliant  color. 
The  plant  was  perhaps  two  feet  high,  and 
had  three  or  four  stalks,  each  bearing  sev- 
eral heavily  fringed  blossoms  an  inch  or 
more  in  diameter.  I  took  a  fancy  to  it  at 
once,  and  after  my  usual  impulsive  fashion, 
got  I  he  spade  at  once,  lifted  a  huge  section 
of  tOiigh  sod,  and  succeeded  in  transferring 
it  to  a  corner  of  my  garden,  and  it  grew. 
The  next  autumn  it  had  more  than  a  dozen 
stalks,  and  hundreds  of  flowers,  finer  in 
every  way  than  at  first.  This  fall  it  was 
gorgeous.  It  had  become  a  fine  clump, 
standing  six  feet  or  more  high,  and  bearing 
thousands  of  the  silky-fringed  fiowers  of 
double  the  original  size.  It  made  a  lovely 
companion   to   my   Helianthus   multiflora 


Diseases  Which  Trouble  My  Chrys- 
anthemums. 

U.  W.  SMITH,  BATON  KOUGE,  LA. 

The  most  serious  Chrysanthemum  disease 
is  mildew.  The  causes  of  thisdise  ase  are  not 
rightly  understood,  but  doubtless  they  are 
much  the  same  that  give  rise  to  the  disease 
in  other  cultivated  plants.  It  does  not 
matter  how  carefully  the  plants  have  been 
tended  during  the  spring  and  early  summer, 
this  disease  will  be  sure  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance in  late  summer  or  early  autumn.  The 
constitution  of  plants  grown  only  for  cut 
blooms  does  not  seem  to  be  seriously  affected 

by  the   disease,  unless 

allowed  to  go  too  far. 
But  with  specimen 
plants, where  it  is  essen- 
tial that  the  leaves  be 
retained  as  long  as 
pos.sible  the  disease  may 
give  serious  trouble. 

The  most  useful  rem- 
edy is  flowers  of  sul- 
phur. Painting  the 
heating  pipes  with  a 
mixture  of  oil  and  sul- 
phur, and  keeping  up 
a  gentle  heat,  will  do 
much  to  check  the  dis- 
ease in  the  greenhouse, 
and  will  keep  the  plants 
presentable  for  a  con 
siderable  time.  Plants 
standmg  outside  should 
be  laid  on  their  sides, 
and  be  well  dusted  with 
the  sulphur. 
The  application  of  the 
tograph.  remedy    to    the  upper 

sides  of  the  leaves  only 
gave  indifferent  results  in  many  instances. 
The  plan  I  have  found  most  successful  is  to 
lay  the  plants  down  and  syringe  them  with 
clear  water,  and  while  wet  to  dust  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  with  the  sulphur,  and  not 
to  stand  them  up  until  dry.  I  seldom  waited 
until  the  disease  showed  itself,  but  gave  the 
plants  a  dressing  early  in  the  season,  and 
repeated  it  about  every  three  weeks,  and  by 
this  method  I  was  enabled  to  grow  plants 
well  supplied  with  leaves. 

Another  mildew  disease  of  the  flowers,  is 
usually  called  damping-off.  It  generally 
shows  itself  just  as  the  flowers  are  begin- 
ning to  expand.  This  disease  is  largely  due 
to  errors  of  cultivation,  such  as  too  stimu- 
lating food  and  an  atmosphere  saturated 
with  moisture.  Chrysanthemums  after  be- 
ing housed,  as  a  rule,  need  but  very  limited 
supplies  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  what 
little  is  given  should  be  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, so  as  to  allow  the  house  to  become  dry 
before  night.  This  disease  is  highly  infec- 
tious, and  as  long  as  the  conditions  are  suited 
to  it,  will  spread  very  rapidly.  I  could 
manage  to  keep  this  disease  off  by  allowing 
some  of  the  ventilators  to  remain  open,  even 
in  the  coldest  weather,  lighting  a  fire  so  as 
to  keep  the  temperature  near  45°.  All  affec- 
ted blooms  should  be  removed  at  once. 

There  is  a  disease  of  a  hide-bound  nature 
that  sometimes  affects  the  Chrysanthemum, 
probably  brought  about  through  a  check  in 
the  growth  of  the  plant.  The  stem  for  an 
inch  or  so  near  the  surface  of  the  pots 
fails  to  increase  in  size,  while  above 
this  spot  it  may  be  half  as  large  again.  My 
way  of  treating  plants  thus  affected  is  to 
cut  the  plant  off  above  the  deformity,  and 
to  use  the  shoot  as  a  cutting. 
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The  blooms  often  come  one-sided,  or  other- 
wise imperfect.  This  is  caused  by  lack  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  during  the  formation 
of  the  buds.  This  period  of  the  plant's  ex- 
istence is  a  very  critical  one.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  keep  the  ground  on  which  the  plants 
stand  when  outside  continually  damp. 

Insects  are  often  very  troublesome,  espec- 
ially aphis,  but  these  are  easily  destroyed. 
There  is  a  very  small  green  caterpillar  which 
is  not  easily  dealt  with.  It  manages  to  get 
within  the  buds  just  as  they  begin  to  open 
and  eats  the  centers,  sometimes 
quite  destroying  them. 

On  some  plants  I  have  observed  an 
insect  in  considerable  numbers  be- 
longing to  the  humped-backed  aphis 
order  that  has  done  considerable 
damage.  This  insect  may  be  de- 
stroyed in  same  manner  as  green  fly. 

Glandular  and  other  Inulas. 

The  Inulas  are  perennial  plants 
of  the  composite  family  which  em- 
braces the  Sunflowers.  They  have 
not  been  looked  upon  as  of  much 
importance  in  the  garden,  although 
regarded  with  satisfaction  when 
planted  along  with  other  large- 
leaved  plants,  or  as  isolate' I  speci men s 
in  wild  places  in  rich  most  soil. 

The  lamented  editor  of  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  of  London,  suiue- 
time  before  his  death  asked  iu  effect, 
whether  after  all  the  Inulas  had  re- 
ceived the  consideration  they  were 
entitled  to  from  planters.  In  the 
Magazine  was  given  an  exact  life- 
size  engraving  of  the  llower,  which 
showed  to  fine  advantage,  as  may  be 
seen  by  our  own  reproduction  of  the 
same  at  one-half  the  natural  diameter. 
We  let  the  writer  speak  of  the  sub- 
ject in  his  own  words : 

It  is  said  that  at  a  certain  place 
there  is  a  magic  mill  wherein  old 
people  are  ground  young,  so  that  by 
paying  a  trifle  and  passing  through 
the  process  they  are  enabled  to 
begin  life  again. 

There  appears  to  be  a  parallel  of 
some  kind   to  this  in  the  world  of 
plants,  for  from  time  to  time  we  see 
to  our  surprise  old  friends  that  we 
had  forgotten,  and  that  perhaps  we 
never  knew   as    we   ought  to  have 
known  them,  appear  with  new  faces,  new 
vigor,    and  new  beauty    as   though     just 
created  for  our  astonishment  and  delight. 
Something  of  the  kind  has  just  happened 
to  Inula  glandulosa.    We  remember  it  as  a 
member  of  a  large  collection  that  made  a 
feature    in  a  garden    more     than   half   a 
century   ago,  and    we    then    thought   it  a 
"  common  "  thing  ;  and  making  allowance 
for  the  treachery  of  memory  we  feel  certain 
our  subject  was  not  then  nearly  so  good  as 
it  now  is  known  to  be. 

The  explanation,  of  course,  is  easy  enough. 
It  was  allowed  to  live  (or  die)  then,  but  now 
it  is  cuJtivntcd.  If  you  will  compare  the 
figure  now  presented,  which  is  faithful  to 
the  life  aud  a  most  admirable  portrait,  with 
that  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  published  in 
the  year  1817,  you  will  see  that  the  specimen 
there  figured  was  a  poor  one,  so  we  may 
reckon  that  Dr.  John  Sims  was  unfamiliar 
with  the  bold  beauty  of  this  noble  plant. 
In  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  a  score  it  has  great 
power  in  its  season  ;  the  glandular  leaves  of 
a  full  deep  green,  and  the  great  orange- 
colored  fiower  like  the  figure  of  the  sun  in 
the  ancient  sculptures  of  Central  America, 
give  it  a  lot  of  character  and  compel  re- 
spectful admiration.  It  is  a  first-rate  hardy 
perennial,  good  enough  for  any  garden  in 
the  world. 

The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Caucasus,  and 
was  Introduced  by  the  Loddiges  in  the  year 


1812.  It  requires  a  good  soli  and  full  expo- 
sure to  the  sun.  It  may  be  propagated  to 
any  extent  by  division  or  seed,  and  to  en- 
sure a  fine  growth  the  stock  should  be 
renewed  every  third  year  at  least ;  if 
annually  renewed  the  better,  as  regards  the 
quality  of  the  flowers. 

The  Inulas  have  not  generally  found  their 
way   into  the  plant  and  seedsmen's  cata- 
logues, at  least  not  those  of  America.     We 
observe  that  four  varieties  are  offered  in 
he  remarkably  full  seed  catalogue  of  those 
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extensive  collectors  and  dealers,  Haage  & 
Schmidt  of  Erfurt,  Germany. 

What  is  an  Orchid? 

{Abstract  of  lecture  bii  the  late  Shirley  Hibberd,  Editor 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  at  Bath.  Eng.) 
(Continued  from  page  91) 

In  Calanthe  vcstitn,  the  five  divisions 
are  finally  turned  back,  like  those  of  a 
Turk's  cap  Lily,  and  the  lip  is  as  unlike  a 
petal  as  can  well  be  imagined,  seeing  that 
it  is  one  in  masquerade.  In  BoUca  coclestis 
we  have  sepals  and  petals  nearly  equal,  and 
a  lip  that  may  be  likened  to  a  pouch  of 
a  Cypripedium  the  wrong  way  up,  the  result 
being  a  flower  with  no  special  beauty  of 
form,  but  rendered  attractive  by  splendor 
of  coloring. 

In  the  Cattleyas  and  LfeUas,  the  most 
magniflcen  t  of  all  Orchids,  sepals  and  petals 
are  usually  easily  distinguished.  Thus  in 
Ciittleya  labiatn  and  its  many  varieties 
we  see  the  three  narrowish  sepals  about 
equally  placed  alternately  with  the  two 
broad  petals  and  the  third  petal,  which 
forms  the  gorgeous  labellum. 

Having  in  the  Uropedium  abolished  the 
lip,  we  must  restore  it  and  ask  what  it  means? 
Now  it  is  proper  to  be  cautious  in  assigning 
reasons  for  acts  of  creation,  for  finite  minds 
can  grasp  but  little  of  the  purposes  of  the 
infinite.  I  venture  to  say  that  the  reason 
for  the  transformation  of  a  petal  to  a  label- 


lum is  to  attract  and  guide  insects  to  the 
column,  that  fertilization  may  be  affected 
through  their  agency  in  the  distribution  of 
pollen.  The  most  anxious  provisions  are 
made  for  its  perpetuation  and  distribution. 
The  one  great  point  in  the  structure  and  life 
habits  of  plants  is  to  ensure  seed  production. 
In  many  instances  fertilization  is  effected 
by  the  wind,  which  shakes  out  the  ripe 
pollen  and  wafts  it  abroad  freely,  to  ensure 
that  the  ripe  stigmas  may  receive  at  least 
some  of  it  to  quicken  fertility.  In  other  in- 
stances fertilization  takes  place 
within  the  flower,  uninfluenced  by 
wind  or  any  other  external  agency. 
The  Uropedium  may  be  said  to  have 
discovered  that  the  agents  of  fertili- 
zation could  better  reach  tlie  column 
by  climbing  up  than  by  flying;  and 
so  it  provided  them  with  an  ad- 
ditional ladder  for  ascent  out  of  the 
bog  to  the  organs  of  fructification. 
From  this  we  turn  to  such  a  plant 
as  Brassnvola  Dighynna,  and  we 
have  a  lip  of  most  extravagant  form, 
set  in  the  midst  of  five  nearly  equal 
divisions,  and  furnishe:!  with  a 
fringe,  convenient  for  flies  to  ascend 
by  to  be  coaxed  onward  to  the 
column,  which  is  completely  sur- 
rounded by  the  fleshy  shield-shape 
labellum.  A  nearly  similar  arrange- 
ment is  seen  in  Deuilrohium  Bry- 
meriftnum.  It  will  be  ditficult  to 
find  in  any  one  family  of  animals  or 
plants  the  parallel  of  variety  in  the 
lips  of  Orchids.  We  have  wingless 
moths  aud  butterfiies;  beetles  with 
snouts  like  battering  rams,  and  vari- 
ety without  end;  but  the  forms  of 
Orchids  appear  to  exceed  iu  this 
elasticity  of  adaptation  all  else.  And 
amongst  the  results  we  have  not  only 
attractions  for  insects,  but  agreeable 
entertainment  for  the  mind  of  man. 
In  the  lip  and  the  column,  both  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  mul- 
tiplication of  species,  we  see  what 
appear  to  us  as  imitations  of  butter- 
flies, lizards,  frogs,  birds,  and  even 
man  himself. 

In  some  cases  these  organs  are  con- 
structed to  be  forever  in  motion  to 
attract  insects  to  effect  fertilization; 
and   in  others  they  actually  entrap 
the  insects,  and  so,  as  it  were,  com- 
pel them  to  accomplish  what   is   wanted. 
This  is  seen  in  Calcoiia  vigrita,  in  which 
the  labellum  springs  over  and  covers  the 
column  instantly  an  insect  touches  it. 

One  of  the  prettiest  examples  of  imitation 
is  the  Pcristcrid  data,  in  which  we  see  the 
semblance  of  a  dove  upon  its  nest,  a  circum- 
stance that  caused  the  Spaniards  to  regard 
it  as  a  floral  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

In  Strophnnthus  cupensiSj  which  is  not 
an  orchid  but  a  Dogbane,  we  have  a  quite 
orchid-like  elongation  of  the  divisions  of 
the  flower  to  accommodate  its  insect  friends. 
The  beautiful  and  curious  Anyrcccum 
sesquipedaJc  has  a  spur  upwards  of  a  foot 
in  length,  which  is  simply  a  prolongation  of 
the  labellum  This  spur  is  really  a  nectary 
in  which  nectar  is  secreted.  ^/if;?Trci(m 
Kotshhya  has  a  similar  spur  projected  from 
the  labellum,  but  it  is  spirally  twisted,  and 
serves  as  a  tendril  to  support  the  flowers. 


3,237.  Chrysanthemum  Sports.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  tind  a  Chrysanthemum  flower  vary- 
ing in  color  from  the  regular  color  of  the  blooriis 
in  the  plant.  This  is  due  to  what  is  termed  "  bud 
variations."  If  the  blanch  bearing  such  a  sport 
is  propag-ated  the  variations  will  often  remain 
permanent  and  thus  g-ive  rise  to  a  distinct 
variety.  Sometimes  the  variations  will  quickly 
revert  to  the  original  or  parent  form,  so  that  its 
value  largely  depends  on  its  perraanency.  Alto- 
gether, bud  varieties  has  been  a  prolific  source 
of  varieties  among  plants.  Nearly  all  variegated 
and  cut-leaved  plants,  as  well  as  pendant  trees 
have  originated  In  this  way. 
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The  First  Note. 

We  heard,  this  morn,  the  blue-bird's  voice, 

And  gone  at  once  were  care  and  gloom  : 
We  knew  the  world's  great  jubilee 

Ha4  just  begun,  of  song  and  bloom! 
The  Willows,  too,  the  tidings  hear  ; 

With  gilded  signals  lifted  high, 
They  tell  their  comrades  dull  and  deaf, 

A  pageant  gay  will  soon  pass  by. 
The  shy  Hepatieas  will  peep 

From  'neath  their  silken,  downy  hoods 
To  ask  their  mottled,  guardian  leaves 

What  disturbs  the  quiet  woods. 
The  Maple  buds  will  fling  aside 

The  braided  folds  of  crimson  vest, 
And  all  their  golden  stamens  drop 

To  coax  the  Orchis  from  her  rest. 
The  wind  will  bid  the  Daflodils 

To  lift  their  drowsy  lids,  and  shake 
Their  yellow  curls  In  sly  rebuke 

Of  feeble  gleams  the  sunshine  make. 
Yet,  'mid  the  rapturous  delight, 

O  bluebird,  we  shall  not  forget 
That  first,  sweet,  tender  note  to  which 

The  stirring  harmony  was  set ! 

— Carol  Cathcart  Day. 


The  West  Wind. 

A  gentle  wind  of  western  birth, 
From  some  far  summer  sea, 

Wakes  Daisies  in  the  wintry  earth. 
Wakes  thoughts  of  hope  in  me. 


Hot  lied  making  time. 

Test  your  garden  seeds. 

More  snn— mure  flowers. 

Free-growing  plants  need  plenty  of  water. 

All  is  well  thus  tar  with  the  fruit  prospects. 

For  shady  places  count  on  setting  out  wild 
hardy  Ferns. 

An  expert  looks  at  the  shape  quite  as  much  as 
the  color  of  a  Bower. 

For  red  spider— the  best  antidote  is  water— 
this  and  nothing  more. 

If  this  mild  winter  was  an  indication  of  an 
early  spring,  we  might  think  better  of  it. 

An  advantage  of  fruit  failure— no  Apples  de- 
caying in  the  cellar  and  poisoning  the  air  in  the 
rooms  above. 

Catalogues  bloom  more  gaudily  than  ever, 
No  failure  in  the  crop  of  fine  products  set  forth 
between  their  covers. 

Lily  Soil.  Mr,  Rexford  makes  the  statement 
that  he  has  never  bad  as  good  success  with  these 
plants  in  a  very  rich  soil  as  in  one  moderately  so. 

The  bridal  bouquet  at  a  recent  wedding  was 
eighteen  inches  in  diameter,  and  made  of  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  and  Adiantum.  The  weight  is 
not  given. 

Valuable  Plants.  The  Orchids  of  the  famous 
Pitcher  k  Alanda  collection,  at  Shorthills,  N.  J., 
are  valued  at  $140,000.  It  is  by  several  fold  the 
largest  collection  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

A  fine,  clean  garden,  abounding  in  sweet,  hand- 
some flowers,  luscious  vegetables  and  delightful 
shade  and  shelter,  comes  as  near  being  an  earthly 
paradise  as  we  may  here  expect  to  attain. 

We  will  esteem  it  a  favor  if  our  readers  will 
send  us  sketches  or  photographs  of  any  interest- 
ing devices  pertaining  to,  or  plants  in,  their 
gardens,  for  illustration  in  these  columns. 

A  New  Orafting  Wax.  The  German  house  of 
Carl  Huck  Sohn,  Lahr,  Baden,  are  sending  out 
samples  of  a  new  grafting  wax  that  impresses 
us  favorably.  It  is  a  soft  wax,  being  suitable 
for  use  even  in  cold  weather. 

All-while  Fuchsia.  1  am  pleased  with  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen  Fuchsia,  mentioned  in 
your  columns  about  one  year  ago,  and  ot  which 
I  imported  a  plant.  Tube,  sepals  and  petals  are 
all  white.- O.  G.,  Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

Sot  Long  to  Walt.  A  year  ago  last  spring  I 
planted  a  one  year  old  Concoid  Grape  vine.  Last 
'all,  less  than  a  year  and  a  balf  Irom  planting,  I 
picked  five  and  a  half  pounds  ol  fruit.  Can  any 
one  beat  tliatV- D.  H.  B.,  Juhmnn  to.,  Kae. 


Fruit  prospects  good  now  for  next  year,  but  it 
is  too  early  for  making  estimates  on  next  year's 
crop.  Blackberries  and  Raspberries  that  were 
cut  back  after  the  crop  was  taken  off  last  sum- 
mer, have  not  made  the  growth  we  would  like. 
Strawberries  generally  have  made  plants  enough 
for  fruit,  but  not  any  surplus  plants.— P.  E.  V., 
JerseyvUlc,  Ills. 

The  richer  the  soil  is  made  the  harder  we  must 
fight  weeds,  especially  when  the  manure  applied 
itself  is  full  of  weed  seeds,  which  is  usually  the 
case  with  barn-yard  manures.  Concentrated 
mineral  fertilizers,  such  as  potash  salts  and  phos- 
phates, ashes,  etc.,  in  conjunction  with  Clover, 
Peas  and  other  green  crops  plowed  under,  make 
a  perfect  substitute  for  yard  manure,  and  have 
the  additional  advantage  of  being  free  from 
weed  seeds. 

Maiketinga  Trade  by  Itself.  Growing  fruit 
and  vegetable  crops  and  selling  them  to  good 
advantage  are  two  different  trades  altogether. 
Either  ot  them  alone  is  work  and  both  of  them 
will  be  much  work,  and  not  mnch  rest,  for  mind 
or  body.  Fruits  and  vegetables  well  grown  and 
prepared  for  market,  are  half  sold  ;  but  remem- 
ber, marketing,  to  make  the  whole  business  pay, 
is  one-half  of  the  whole  work ;  unless  you  have 
a  ready  home  market  for  all  you  raise.- I\r. 

The  Egyptian  Lotas  should  be  given  a  trial  by 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  Water  Lilies.  I  placed 
a  tub  in  the  lawn  last  season,  filling  it  two-thirds 
full  of  rich  compost,  and  placed  in  it  a  root  of 
the  Sacred  Lotus.  In  a  very  short  time  the  tub 
was  covered  with  its  large,  round,  glossy  leaves 
some  of  which  measured  twenty  inches  across. 
I  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  bloom,  however; 
but  am  fully  satisfied  that  next  summer  it  will 
bloom  profusely.  It  is  highly  ornamental  even 
without  bloom.— TF.  J.  MUler,  111 

Amateur  Strawberry  Bed.  I  do  not  have 
much  time  to  work  in  my  garden ;  but  last  sum- 
mer 1  raised  ^76  quarts  of  Strawberries  on  5J4 
square  rods  of  ground.  Some  ot  my  Sharpless 
were  so  large  that  15  berries  filled  a  quart  basket. 
Could  have  picked  out  a  quart  containing  uot 
more  than  18  berries  any  day  for  about  two 
weeks.  The  plants  grew  in  hills  about  18  inches 
apart.  Wood  ashes  and  Mapes'  Potato  manure 
were  used  for  fertilizers.  For  next  year  I  have 
the  following  new  varieties  to  come  into  bear- 
ing, viz.:  Monmouth,  Belmont,  Jessie,  Gandy, 
Viola,  Eureka,  Crawford  and  Michael's  Early. 

Stumps  Hade  Beautiful.  One  of  the  prettiest 
lawn  objects  we  recall  was  a  Maple  stump, 
14  feet  high,  covered  with  a  heavy  mass  of 
Virginian  Creeper;  a  beautiful  column  indeed. 
Whether  tree  stumps  are  large  or  small,  high  or 
otherwise,  they  may  be  rendered  very  decora- 
tive. They  look  best  standing  on  closely-cut 
lawns.  The  centre  of  low  ones  may  be  scooped 
out  a  little  and  filled  with  bright  flowers,  and  the 
sides  almost  hidden  by  trailing  Canary  Creeper, 
Nasturtium,  Passion  Flowers,  or  any  hardy  vines. 
Still  we  think  if  they  are  allowed  to  be  over- 
grown and  completely  hidden  by  Virginian 
Creeper,  instead  of  being  filled  with  flowers,  the 
effect  will  be  equally  handsome.— TF.  Layhill, 
Frederick  Co.,  Md. 

Second  Crop  of  Cauliflowers.  With  plenty  of 
rain,  plenty  of  manure,  and  an  occasional  dose 
of  nitrate  of  soda,  my  Cauliflowers  came  to  per- 
fection this  season.  Every  plant  of  Henderson's 
Snowball  formed  fine  marketable  heads  and 
were  cut  in  due  time  before  the  15th  of  June, 
then  the  drought  set  in  which  continued  for  ten 
weeks.  The  old  stumps  remained  in  the  ground, 
and  were  considered  of  no  more  value,  but  to 
my  great  astonishment,  after  the  first  rain, 
began  to  grow  again,  s.uckering  from  the  root, 
and  some  making  as  many  as  five  new  shoots 
and  in  November  1  could  show  a  fine  and  com- 
pact head  to  each  and  every  shoot,  fully  as  large 
as  the  first  or  original  one  was  last  spring,  giving 
me  from  two  to  five  extra  heads  to  the  plant  I 
had  not  bargained  for!  Who  ever  had  similar 
experience  'f—Max  Munte. 

California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them— is 
the  title  of  an  elegant  work  of  .Witi  pages  (0x9 
inches)  by  Edward  Wickson,  A.  M.,  published  by 
Dewey  and  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Too  much 
praise  cannot  be  bestowed  on  this  work  for  its 
beautilul  clear  readable  type,  its  many  fine  and 
life-like  illustrations,  many  ot  them  reproduced 
Irom  photographs,  and  for  Its  handsome  and 
substantial  binding.  While  the  cultivation  of 
many  ot  the  Calilornian  fruits  is  more  or  less  of 
a  (f  rra  Uiciignda  to  us,  the  perusal  of  the  new 
book  has  been  ot  greatest  interest  to  us,  and  we 
think  It  cannot  prove  otherwise  to  any  enthusi- 
astic horticulturist,  whether  he  grows  Oranges 


and  Figs,  etc.,  or  not.  Surely  every  fruit  grower 
in  California,  in  Florida,  and  other  semi-tropical 
countries  will  want  it,  or  should  read  it. 

Women  Florists.  Someone  has  counted  the 
firms  with  the  prefix  "  Mrs.  or  Miss  "  contained 
among  the  8,000  names  in  the  1880  directory  of 
"  Florists,  Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen,"  and 
found  316  of  them,  scattered  over  36  of  the 
States.  No  notice  was  taken  of  such  firms  as 
"Floral  Company  "and  the  like,  in  which  no 
names  are  given.  This  would  doubtless  bring 
the  number  of  firms  under  the  management  of 
women  easily  up  to  400.  While  this  may  appear 
like  a  good  showing,  we  can  only  wonder  why 
there  are  not  more  women  in  the  business. 
When  almost  every  woman  in  the  land  is  a  true 
flower  lover,  when  nursing  and  petting  plants 
seem  to  be  theirspecial  delight,  and  their  special 
knack,  commercial  flower  growing  should  be 
the  very  first  occupation  for  woman  to  turn  to 
as  a  means  of  earning  a  competence. 

A  Tree  as  Land-Owner.  The  following  story 
about  a  tree  near  Athens.  Ga  ,  is  told  by  the 
Prairie  Farmer.  In  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury the  land  on  which  it  stands  was  owned  by 
Colonel  W.  H  Jackson,  who  took  great  delight 
in  watching  its  growth  and  in  enjoying  its  shade. 
In  his  old  age  the  tree  had  reached  magnificent 
proportions  and  the  thought  of  its  being  destroy- 
ed by  those  who  would  come  after  him  was  so 
repugnant  that  he  recorded  a  deed  of  which  the 
following  is  part:  "1,  W.  H.  Jackson,  of  the 
county  of  Clarke,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  Oak 
tree  (  giving  location )  to  the  county  Clarke,  of 
the  other  part:  Witnesseth,  That  the  said  W,  H. 
Jackson,  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  great 
affection  which  he  bears  said  tree,  and  his  desire 
to  see  it  protected,  has  conveyed  and  by  these 
presents  does  convey  unto  the  said  Oak  tree 
entire  possession  ot  itself  and  all  land  within 
eight  feet  of  it  on  all  sides." 

Shade  Trees  Have  Value.  The  railroads  are 
beginning  to  realize  this.  Recently  when  the 
Buffalo,  Thousand  Islands  &  Portland  road  was 
buying  right  of  way  for  extending  their  line 
through  La  Salle,  they  came  to  a  small  Maple 
grove  on  the  line  ot  the  proposed  route.  The 
farm  where  the  grove  was  had  a  width  of  12 
rods,  being  the  same  as  that  of  some  neighboring 
orchards  and  gardens.  For  the  right  of  way 
across  such  other  places  the  company  contracted 
to  pay  $1,300,  although  in  most  instances  a  much 
higher  price  was  demanded.  When  the  owner  of 
the  grove  boldly  ventured  to  ask  $2,000  for 
granting  the  needed  land,  the  company  quickly 
took  him  up,  closed  the  bargain  and  paid  him  the 
money,  while  otber  land  owners  were  put  off  for 
months.  The  railroad  people  evidently  knew 
the  value  of  these  trees  better  than  did  the  far- 
mer. They  did  not  care  to  chance  having  a  val- 
uation placed  on  the  property  by  a  commission. 

The  Bwarf  Calla.  Mention  was  recently  made 
in  these  columns  of  an  extremely  dwarf  form  of 
the  Calla.    By  the  aid  of  the  Gardeners'  Chroni- 


Tlie  '^tdttle  Oem"  and  a  Cnmmon  Gaila. 

cle  of  London,  we  are  enabled  to  give  the  en- 
graving herewith,  which  shows  the  remarkable 
contrast  between  this  new  Calla  and  the  ordinary 
one.  To  the  same  journal  we  are  indebted  for 
some  additional  information  concerning  this 
plant.  It  is  a  seedling  variety,  which  grows 
from  nine  inches  to  one  foot  in  height,  with  a 
perfect  spathe.  The  plant  was  raised  and  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  H.  Elliott,  St.  Hellers,  Jersey. 
One  reccmmtLdation  ot  this  Little  Gtm,  lor 
such  is  its  name,  is  the  small  space  it  fcquiies  to 
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grow  in,  and  the  small  size  of  the  pot,  so  that 
in  the  growing-house  the  plants  may  stand  close 
together,  like  small  bedding  plants— and  to  most 
gardeners  space  is  a  great  matter.  The  raiser 
informs  us  that  there  is  already  considerable  de-  I 
raand  for  the  plant,  but  some  time  must  elapse 
before  a  large  supply  of  it  can  be  raised. 

Some  Mistakes  in  Planting-  Trees  and  plants  [ 
are  frequently  set  too  near  together.  The  > 
planters,  imaginations  should  see  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  the  future  tree. 
Another  blunder  is  getting  too  many  ever- 
greens on  ornamental  grounds. 
Some  evergreens  are  needed  to  help 
out  the  winter  aspect,  but  by  over 
doing  this  we  lose  much  beauty  at 
other  seasons,  especially  in  the  au- 
tumn, when  we  shall  look  in  vain  for 
the  beautiful  array  of  colors,  and  the 
romance  of  the  falling  leaf.  Ever- 
greens should  be  mixed  in  to  some 
extent,  but  not  made  the  main  feature. 
Still  another  mistake  is  the  planting  of 
a  place  in  a  rush,  before  we  have  lived 
long  enough  upon  it  to  be  sufficiently 
familiar  with  our  environments.  Go 
slow,  putting  in  a  tew  trees  at  first,  in 
their  proper  places,  where  we  feel  con- 
fident they  will  not  have  to  be  dis- 
turbed. The  worst  blunder  of  all 
would  be  to  pay  no  attention  to  the 
adornment  of  the  home  grounds,  es- 
pecially when  nature  offers  so  much 
gratuitous  material  with  which  to 
beautify.— .-l   P.  Reed,  Maine. 

The  Trees  of  North  America.  This 
is  the  title  of  a  new  book  by  Chas.  S. 
Newhall  which  we  welcome  most 
heartily.  It  is  an  octavo  volume,  de- 
voted to  the  description  and  illustra- 
tion of  the  trees  of  Canada  and  of  the 
North-Eastern  States  of  the  Union, 
East  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is  intended 
for  popular  rather  than  seientic  pur- 
poses, and  will  be  found  useful  to 
nurserymen  and  tree-lovers.  The  plan 
followed  is  to  divide  all  trees  into  two 
divisions,  according  as  they  have 
simple  or  compound  leaves.  The 
simple-leaved  forms  are  then  arranged, 
as  the  leaves  are  opposite  or  alternate, 
and  then  according  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  toothing  of  their  margins. 
The  compound-leaved  trees  are  divid- 
ed into  the  feather-veined  and  into 
the  palmate-veined  series;  then  accord- 
ing to  their  position,  opposite  or  alter- 
nate, and  ultimately,  according  to  the 
lobing  and  indentation  of  the  margin. 
By  this  method,  which  is  similarto  that 
adopted  in  a  more  detailed  manner  by 
Loudon,  it  is,  in  general,  easy  for  a 
person  to  refer  any  particular  tree, 
that  he  may  not  know,  to  its  appro- 
priate genus.  The  determination  of 
names  of  species  is  facilitated  by  the 
description  given,  and  by  the  roug^ 
outline  of  the  foliage.  Published  by 
G,  P.  Putnam's  .Sons,  New  York. 

A  Fine  New  Gladiolns.  The  progress 
made  with  the  Gladiolus  in  recent  years  is 
truly  wonderful.  The  delicate  markings  and 
blending  of  colors  found  in  newer  varieties  must 
add  more  and  more  to  the  well-deserved  popu- 
larity of  this  Hower,  and  keep  it  in  the  front 
rank  as  a  favorite  among  the  summer  and  fall 
flowers.  The  accompanying  illustration  shows 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  new  sorts, 
named  the  "  Snow  White,"  on  account  of  its 
pure  white  color.  The  committee  of  the  .Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society,  describes  it  as 
follows:  Petals  very  much  recurved  and  beauti- 
fully crisped,  the  three  upper  divisions  pure 
white,  the  lower  divisions  cream-white,  with  a 
faint  line  of  purple  extending  through  the  cen- 
tre of  each ;  the  lower  part  of  the  perianth 
crimson-purple.  The  whole  spike  produces  a 
lovely  effect.  Flower  stem  four  feet  in  height 
crowned  with  a  remarkably  full  spike  of  very 
large,  well-extended  flowers,  facing  boldly  to 
one  side.  Many  of  the  terminal  flowers  are 
semi-double.  The  growth  is  peculiarly  vigorous 
giving  an  average  of  three  stems,  indicating  a 
remarkable  prolific  character,  which  will  greatly 
add  to  its  favor  with  the  public.  The  com- 
mittee is  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  it  is 
the  best  White  Gladiolus  yet  introduced." 

Health  by  Horticaltnre.  That  contact  with 
nature,  open  air  occupation  and  moderate  exer- 
cise tend  to  prolong  life,  is  an  old  observation, 
and  yet  it  always  pleases  us  to  see  substantial 


testament  of  this  recuperative  power  of  horti- 
cultural pursuits.  A  contributor  to  the  Indiana 
Farmer,  who  thirty-three  years  ago,  then  only 
twenty-tour  years  of  age,  was  a  wreck  in  health, 
and  warned  by  his  physician  that  at  best,  he 
could  not  live  more  than  a  few  months,  says, 
"I  had  always  longed  to  live  in  the  midst  of  green 
fields  and  cultivate  fruits,  plants  and  flowers, 
but  fortune  had  not  allowed  me  to  gratify  that 
desire.  Disease  caused  me  to  leave  the  city  and 
go  to  the  country  without  delay.  After  months 
of  serious  illness,  I  began  to  be  able,  with  assist- 


THE   FINE   NEW  GLADIOLUS  "SNOW   WHITE." 

ance,  to  visit  my  garden  and  note  its  flowers  and 
fruits,  and  soon  I  was  able  to  assist  a  little  in 
their  cultivation.  I  had  many  of  the  best  flow- 
ers and  small  fruits,  and  as  many  were  new  to 
me,  while  I  derived  strength  from  their  cultiva- 
tion, my  mind  was  kept  in  pleasurable  excite- 
ment by  their  successive  exhibitions  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  to  them  1  have  hardly  a  doubt 
that  I  owe  the  term  of  existence  1  have  since  en- 
joyed. The  fable  of  Antaeus,  who  renewed  his 
youth  whenever  he  touched  the  earth,  and  who 
could  be  overcome  by  Hercules  only  when  held 
in  mid-air,  contains  an  idea  that  needs  no  inter- 
preter to  a  multitude  of  invalids  engaged  in  hor- 
ticultural pursuits. 

Planting  a  Windbreak  and  Cost.  In  the  fall 
of  1887  I  plowed  a  strip  of  ground  about  ten  feet 
wide  and  as  deep  as  possible.  During  the  winter 
Ilhauled  on  wood  ashes  and  a  lot  of  soil  from  a 
pond.  Early  the  next  spring  1  mixed  it  well  with 
the  soil  with  a  double  shovel  plow,  harrowed  it 
over  and  over  until  as  fine  as  a  garden  A  lot  of 
210  Norway  Spruces,  12  to  1.5  inches  high,  and 
bought  at  ten  cents  each,  was  received  early  in 
April.  When  ready  to  plant  a  line  was  stretched, 
the  holes  dug  six  feet  apart  and  the  trees  set  at 
once.  Now  after  three  summers'  growth,  I  have 
as  good  a  prospect  for  a  permanent  windbreak 
as  the  world  can  show,  in  fact  it  is  the  most 
pleasing  feature  of  the  place.  Some  specimens 
are  n  ow  over  six  feet  high.    This  belt  of  trees  is 


40  rods  long  on  the  west,  and  about  30  rods  on 
the  north,  enclosing  two  sides  of  about  seven 
acres  of  ground,  on  which  are  my  buildings, 
orchard,  berry  plantation,  etc.  I  cultivate  my 
trees  the  same  as  Corn,  am  well  pleased  with 
their  growth,  and  feel  amply  paid  already  for 
my  trouble  their  graceful  form  and  erect  habit 
of  growth,  greatly  please  the  eye.  They  have 
cost  but  little,  and  soon  will  add  hundreds  of 
dollars  to  the  value  of  the  place.  I  for  one  am 
at  a  loss  to  know  why  there  is  so  little  interest 
taken  in  fhe  planting  of  windbreaks,  especially 
by  those  who  are  engaged  in  fruit 
growing.  With  such  a  windbreak  your 
orchard  and  berry  vines  will  be  pro- 
tected in  winter,  and  in  summer  the 
fruit  be  kept  from  being  blown  on 
the  ground  or  perhaps  even  worse  the 
trees  blown  to  the  ground  by  wind. 
One  could  not  possibly  invest  a  few 
dollars  in  anything  that  would  bring 
more  enjoyment  and  comfort,  than 
the  planting  of  some  evergreens  as  a 
wind-screen.  —  BenJ.  M.  Ntewander, 
"Evergreen  Farm,"  Ind. 

Home  Floriculture.  The  great  merit 
of  Mr.  E.  B.  Rexfords  new  work  on  this 
subject,  is  the  simple  charming  style  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  own  wide  ex- 
perience, in  flower  growing.  Mr.  Rex- 
ford  is  an  enthusiastic  amateur  florist 
who  writes  for  amateurs.  In  this  re- 
spect he  differs  from  some  authors  on 
flower  growing  who  are  commercial 
florists,  and  who  it  is  safe  to  assume 
do  not  always  appreciate  to  a  nicety 
the  needs  of  the  window  and  yard 
gardener.  We  quote  his  article  on 
Plumbago  page  5S.  "  Plumbago  capen- 
sis  is  one  of  the  best  house-plants  I 
have  ever  grown.  It  is  a  somewhat 
rampant  grower,  but  can  be  kept  with- 
in bounds  by  judicious  pruning.  It 
blooms  ten  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
and  very  freely,  and  on  this  account  it 
is  sure  to  become  a  favorite  whereso- 
ever introduced.  Its  flowers  are 
shaped  like  those  of  Phlox  Drum- 
mondi.  They  are  borne  in  loose  clust- 
ers, and  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of 
lavender-blue,— a  very  rare  color 
among  flowers.  Indeed.  I  know  of  but 
one  other  flower  of  similar  color, — the 
Ageratum.  The  flowers  of  the  Plum- 
bago are  always  produced  on  new 
growth,  therefore  in  order  to  keep  it  in 
blooming  condition  it  must  be  kept 
growing.  Cut  it  back  every  two  or 
three  months,  and  cut  it  back  well  and 
you  will  nevei»  lack  tor  plenty  of 
flowering  surface  if  you  give  manure- 
water  once  a  week  to  induce  develop- 
ment. On  account  of  its  peculiar 
color,  it  is  very  useful  for  bouquet- 
work.  It  combines  well  and  harmon- 
izes with  almost  all  other  colors,  and 
affords  a  most  delightful  contrast  with 
yellow  flowers."  Also  on  Oxalis  page 
TB.  "This  is  a  good  plant  for  house 
culture.  It  is  a  most  profuse  bloom- 
er, and  gives  its  greatest  quantity  of  flowers 
in  winter  if  the  bulbs  or  tubers  from  which 
it  grows  are  allowed  to  dry  off  and  rest 
during  summer.  It  has  very  pretty  foliage, 
shaped  like  that  of  the  Clover,  borne  on  long 
and  slender  stems,  which  droop  over  the  edge  of 
the  pot  in  such  a  manner  as  to  almost,  if  not 
quite,  bide  it.  The  flowers  of  O.  floribunda  rosea, 
which  1  consider  the  best  variety  for  house- 
culture,  are  a  bright  pink,  star-shaped,  and  borne 
in  clusters  of  a  dozen  or  more,  held  well  above 
the  foliage  on  long  stems.  They  have  a  spicey 
fragrance.  There  is  a  white  and  yellow  variety, 
but  neither  bloom  as  freely  or  grow  as  well  as  O. 
floribunda  rosea.  It  requires  a  rich,  light  sandy 
soil,  well-drained,  and  plenty  of  sunshine. 
Shower  daily  to  keep  the  red  spider  fromgetting 
a  foothold  on  it.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  plant  for 
baskets,  on  account  of  its  drooping  character. 
One  plant  will  brighten  the  window  wonderfully 
when  covered  with  its  pretty  flowers.  In  spring 
withhold  water,  and  let  the  soil  get  entirely  dry. 
In  September  shake  the  bulbs  out  of  the  soil 
and  repot.  Give  water  and  they  will  soon  start 
into  growth,  and  in  November  they  will  begin  to 
bloom."  In  a  single  instance  we  notice  an  ex- 
pression that  is  misleading,  namely,  where  the 
speaks  of  the  Calceolaria  as  much  used  for  "rib- 
bon gardening."  This  might  apply  to  England 
but  not  to  the  United  States.  Vick  of  Rochester 
is  the  publisher. 
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Indiana  Horticaltarista. 
At  the  :30th  Annual  Meet- 
ing o£  the  State  Society 
the  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  year,  viz.: 
E.  J.  Howland,  Howland, 
President;  W.  H.  Reagan, 
Greencastle,  Secretary;  W. 
A.  Workman,  Greencastle, 
Treasurer.    The  meeting  was  well  attended. 

Horticaltnre  in  MUsonri.  Secretary  L.  A. 
Goodman  reports  that  more  capital,  greater 
care,  better  culture,  and  more  skill  is  now  being 
thrown  into  the  profession  of  horticulture  than 
ever  before.  The  old  officers  were  re-elected. 
The  place  selected  for  the  next  annual  meeting 
is  Sedalia. 

The  Yellow  Transparent  Apple.  The  reports 
concerning  it  are  that  it  is  hardy,  productive, 
and  more  free  from  scab  than  the  other  early 
Apples.  Several  kinds  have  been  sent  out  under 
this  name,  however,  and  confusion  is  likely  to 
arise  when  trees  come  to  bearing. —T.  T.  Lyon, 
'before  the  West  MicJi.  Bon.  Soc. 

Peach  Tree  Borer.  The  best  remedy  is  a  solu- 
tion made  of  soft  soap  and  carbolic  acid  dissolved 
in  water,  with  which  wash  the  trees.  One  gallon 
of  soft  soap  and  one  halt  pint  of  crude  carbolic 
acid,  dissolved  in  two  gallons  of  water,  is  the 
formula.  The  egg  is  usually  deposited  near  the 
ground.  A  newspaper  wrapped  about  the  tree 
is  also  a  preventative,  but  the  wash  is  the  most 
effective.— Dr.  hlntner  before  Ulster  Co.  Farmers' 
Institute. 

Soap  Snda  Good  for  Trees.  Nevertheless. 
Sylvester  Johnson  said  he  thought  whitewash 
was  good  for  fruit  trees.  E.  Y.  Teas  thought  it 
was  a  great  shame  to  use  whitewash  on  trees; 
that  it  was  unsightly;  the  trees  were  injured  by 
having  the  pores  ot  the  wood  stopped  up ;  soap- 
suds were  better.  In  the  interchange  of  opinion 
that  followed,  a  preponderance  of  sentiment 
was  in  favor  of  whitewash.— />i«c«s8ionsind«ina 
State  Bort.  Soc. 

Treatment  of  Window  Plants.  Do  not  crowd 
them.  One  handsome  plant  is  worth  a  dozen 
crowded  into  the  space  one  should  occupy. 
Never  turn  your  plants,  if  you  want  them  to  be 
strong  and  nice  looking,  and  never  move  from 
one  window  to  another.  Do  not  wash  them  to 
death.  Do  not  make  the  mistake  so  many 
amateurs  make,  of  putting  in  too  large  pots. 
Give  them,  as  nearly  as  you  can,  their  natural 
condition,  and  let  them  alone.— 2/li»fiis  Hoi-t  Soc. 

A  Profitable  Cherry  Tree.  R.  Hector  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Fruit  Grower's  Meeting  at 
.Santa  Cruz,  Cal.,  stated  that  his  Black  Tartarian 
Cherry  tree  in  Placer  county,  of  same  state,  had 
during  the  past  five  years  brought  him  a  gross 
return  of  SI  800.  Last  year  it  produced  300  ten 
pound  boxes.  The  average  return  during  the 
last  five  years  has  been  $1  50  a  box.  The  tree  is 
now  35  years  old  and  BO  feet  high.  The  trunk, 
six  feet  above  the  ground,  measures  over  ten 
feet  around,  or  more  than  three  feet  through. 

Spraying  Orchard  Trees.  Absolute  directions 
as  to  time  of  spraying  can  not  be  given ;  might 
as  well  think  of  date  for  planting  Com.  Every 
grower  must  decide,  from  general  principles, 
when  to  begin,  how  long  to  continue,  and  often 
to  make  the  applications.  With  Apples,  for  ex- 
ample, the  young  fruit  needs  to  be  kept  coated 
with  a  aim  of  poison  for  at  least  three  weeks 
from  the  time  the  fruit  sets.  Fallen  fruit  should 
be  destroyed  In  one  way  or  another— if  not  by 
hogs  or  sheep,  by  removal  and  destruction  else- 
where.—JVew  Jersey  Bnrt.  Soc. 

Illinois  Horticnltnriats.  A  Society  was  or- 
ganized in  December,  1H!X)  at  Cairo,  under  the 
name  "Southern  Illinois  Horticultural  Society." 
The  lively  Alton  Southern-Illinois  Horticultural 
Society  by  resolution  adopted  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing, has  graciously  surrendered  to  the  other  all 
its  claim,  right  or  title  to  representation  on  the 
executive  board  of  the  State  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, and  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  "Alton 
Horticultural  Society,"  The  following  are  the 
newly  elected  officers,  .Tames  Starr,  president ; 
Wm.  Davis,  Secretary;  F.  ,T.  Crowe  Treasurer- 
all  of  Alton,  Ills. 

Chrysanthemnm  Shows  Snocessfnl  in  England. 
At  the  show  held  in  Edinburh  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Scottish  Horticultural  Association,  the 


receipts  were  £1,190  7s.  8d.,  and  the  expenditure 
£1,062  Is.  6d.,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  £130  to 
be  added  to'  the  substantial  surplus  from  the 
centenary  exhibition  of  last  year.  At  Brighton 
the  results  were  equally  satisfactory,  tor  the 
takings  at  the  doors  while  the  exhibition  was 
open,  amounted  to  £324,  the  number  ot  those 
who  paid  for  admission  being  9,494.  The  number 
of  visitors  to  the  exhibition  held  at  Hull  ex- 
ceeded that  of  any  previous  year. 

Pear  Growing.  Pears  can  be  grown  as  cheap 
as  Apples.  They  are  not  as  much  trouble  and 
bear  sooner.  It  does  not  cost  as  much  now  to 
plant  Pears  as  it  used  to  when  we  had  to  pay  75 
cents  per  tree.  With  me  the  Seckle  never 
blighted  as  long  as  I  plowed  to  the  trees,  but  as 
soon  as  I  began  plowing  away  from  the  trees,  as  I 
had  to  do  after  few  a  years,  they  began  to  blight. 
I  have  found  it  necessary  to  thin  out  the  centers 
of  the  Seckle,  as  it  grows  so  very  bushy  that  the 
Pears  in  the  centre  are  too  small.  Sheldon  has 
been  profitable.  Duchess  is  best  as  a  dwarf.— J. 
M.  Pearson  before  the  Alton  {Ills.)  Bort.  Soc. 

Growing  Celery.  Manure  a  piece  of  ground 
heavily  with  stable  manure,  set  the  plants  in 
slight  trenches  four  feet  apart,  earth  it  up  as 
much  as  you  can  while  it  is  growing,  and  finish 
blanching  with  boards.  Leave  it  right  there  for 
winter,  covering  with  boards  and  stable  manure 
and  digging  out  as  wanted,  throwing  the  manure 
into  the  adjoining  spaces  and  setting  the  plants 
there  the  next  year.  To  keep  Celery  in  the 
cellar,  bore  holes  four  inches  above  the  bottom 
of  1  barrel,  put  an  in  inch  or  two  of  earth,  pack 
in  the  Celery  tightly  and  pour  in  water  until  it 
runs  out  of  the  holes ;  and  add  water  as  needed 
afterward,  but  do  not  throw  it  over  the  stalks.— 
ir.  W.  Tracy. 

Points  in  Pruning  Grapes.  The  following  laws 
and  principles  we  should  understand,  namely: 
First.  The  fruit-bearing  canes  of  this  season 
are  produced  only  from  buds  on  last  year's 
canes,  hence  the  wood  must  be  removed  annually. 
Second.  The  tendency  of  the  sap  is  to  flow  to 
the  buds  at  the  extremity  of  the  vine,  if  up- 
right; a  horizontal  position  tends  to  check  the 
flow  of  sap.  and  to  the  maturing  ot  the  wood  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  fruit  buds.  We  therefore 
find  the  laterals  with  shorter  joints  and  better 
developed  fruit  buds.  Third.  The  foliage  re- 
quires the  heat  and  light  ot  the  sun,  and  a  free 
circulation  of  air  around  and  through  it,  and  it 
should  cover  and  protect  the  fruit.— IT.  O.  ITU- 
lard,  before  the  Iowa  State  Bort.  Soc. 

Locust  and  Catalpa.  During  the  discussions 
of  the  Ohio  .State  Horticultural  Society,  Prof. 
Lazenby  said  that  in  twelve  years  on  the  Ohio 
university  grounds  the  Locust  had  made  the 
tallest  growth,  being  25  feet  high  while  the  Ca- 
talpa was  only  20  feet,  but  the  Locust  was  being 
injured  seriously  by  the  borer,  tor  which  there 
was  no  known  remedy.  The  Catalpa  branched 
low  and  would  not  bear  crowding,  two  objec- 
tions to  it  as  a  timber  tree.  N.  H.  Albaugh  said 
that  a  considerable  area  had  been  planted  to 
Catalpa  in  Montgomery  and  Miami  counties. 
The  best  results  had  been  obtained  by  cutting 
back  to  the  ground,  the  second  year,  when  a 
straight  shoot  would  spring  up  making  eight  or 
ten  feet  of  growth  in  one  season.  He  referred 
to  an  acre  that  was  planted  six  years  ago  and  the 
trees  are  now  large  enough  for  fence  posts.  The 
Locust  sprouted  or  suckered  badly  and  scattered 
their  seeds  to  the  four  winds.  In  arable  farm- 
ing counties  people  liked  to  have  their  forests 
in  one  field. 

Enemies  of  Hot-house  Grapes.  The  msects 
which  attack  the  shoots  and  foliage  are  red 
spider  (rc(ra?iyc)n<.s(e(ara(f.)  and  thrips  {Thrips 
minutimima).  The  latter  is  rarer  than  the  form- 
er, and  its  presence  is  often  due  to  the  mtroduc- 
tion  of  such  plants  as  Azaleas,  Abutilons,  etc., 
into  the  vinery.  When  once  ertablished,  it  is 
difficult  to  get  rid  of,  and  its  ravages  must  be 
combatted  by  much  sponging  with  soft  soap  and 
tobacco.  The  mealy-bug  tDactylophw  ailoni- 
dum)  it  once  established  becomes  a  frightful 
pest.  It  is  often  imported  in  spring  by  ants,  and 
unless  seen  to  then  the  gardener  wi  I  have  to 
cope  with  a  mass  of  woolly  filth  later  on.  The 
vine  scale  is  another  enemy,  but  a  brush  filled 
with  strong  insecticide  will  soon  dispatch  it. 
Among  miscellaneous  enemies  of  the  Vine  are 
scorching,  sunstroke,  spot  upon  the  berries, 
cracking,  rust,  and  worst  of  all,  "shanking." 
The  latter,  especially,  with  some  consider  to  be 
due  to  a  local  disease  ot  the  foot-stalk  and 
others  the  lack  of  nourishment,  seems  at  present 
to  be  a  malady  little  understood.— i.  D.  Black- 
more  before  the  Royal  Society.  England. 


Tree  Planting  in  Towns.  Cheap  processes  of 
planting  in  any  situation  prove  of  no  use,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  with  trees  in  towns. 
Have  the  soil  well  trenched,  and  at  least  four 
cart-loads  of  suitable  soil  placed  round  the  roots. 
The  larger  the  hole  filled  with  the  soil  the  better. 
Provision  should  be  made  for  a  succession,  other- 
wise the  trees  grow  until  the  roots  find  their 
way  through  the  prepared  ground,  and  touch 
the  uncongenial  soil,  when  they  begin  to  decline. 
Many  young  trees  are  killed  by  too  deep  plant- 
ing. When  the  trees  or  shrubs  are  being  planted, 
their  branches  should  always  be  pretty  well 
thinned.  The  time  of  planting  must  depend 
upon  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Give  the  roots  a  few 
thorough  waterings  in  the  spring,  before  in  fact, 
there  had  been  time  for  any  impression  to  be 
made  upon  the  system  of  plants  by  the  parching 
summer  heat,  and  before  the  trees  had  lost  en- 
tirely the  strength  they  had  accumulated  during 
their  winter's  rest.  The  ground  towards  the 
circumference  ot  the  area  occupied  by  the  roots 
should  be  pierced  so  as  to  facilitate  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  water.  With  a  hose  attached  to  a 
supply  pipe  from  the  mains,  these  waterings  are 
readily  effected.- Bruce  Findly,  before  the  Man- 
chester [England]  Bort .  Improvement  Society. 

Good  Fruits  for  Central  New  York.  During 
the  discussions  at  a  recent  Farmers'  Irstitute, 
Mr.  Powell  recommended  the  following  Apples, 
viz:  Red  Astrachan,  Gravenstein,  R.  L  Green- 
ing, Northern  Spy,  Sweet  Bough,  Baldwin  as  the 
best  for  market  purposes.  Do  not  plant  too 
many  varieties.  Pound  Sweet  and  Winter  Sweet 
or  Pomeroy  are  the  best  winter  Sweet  Apples. 
Experiments  will  determine  the  varieties  best  to 
plant  with  you.  The  three  best  early  varieties 
of  Grapes  will  be  hard  to  name,  he  said.  The 
Concord  yet  stands  at  the  head  of  our  native 
Grapes  for  shipment,  but  I  regard  the  Worden 
as  preferable.  More's  Early  is  a  good  Grape,  but 
somet  mes  cracks.  Yet,  I  would  name  it  and 
Worden,  as  black  In  some  portions  of  the  State 
Niagara  is  succeeding  admirably,  but  it  does  not 
succeed  in  all  localities.  More's  Diamond  and 
Green  Mountain  are  promising  new  varieties, 
and,  so  far,  are  succeeding  well.  If  they  resist 
the  fungo  d  diseases  as  well  as  does  Worden, 
they  will  be  excellent  varieties  to  plant  Of  the 
red  ones  plant  Delaware,  Brighton  and  Agawam. 
For  care  only,  determine  the  question  by  experi- 
ment. In  some  sections  the  Brighton  rots  and 
mildews.  It  may  not  succeed  with  you.  Wher- 
ever it  does  succeed  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  the 
best  red  Grapes. 

Hardy  Trees  and  Shrubs  for  the 
Lawn. 
(Extract  of  paper  read  by  James  Goldie,  before  the 
Ontario  Fruit  Growers'  AssoeiatioH-) 

Although  I  have  had  many  tailnres  with 
Conifers,  still  there  are  many  b.trdy  varieties 
well  worthy  of  cultivation.  Often  Norway 
Spruce  or  large  Pines  are  planted  in  small 
yards.  These  soon  have  to  be  trimmed  in  a 
way  to  spoil  all  their  natural  beauty.  In 
small  yards  plant  only  such  as  will  never 
have  to  be  disfigured  by  close  pruning,  as 
tor  instance  the  Arbor  Vit«,  Lilac  and 
Dwarf  Conifers. 

We  have  in  Canada  a  lack  of  broad-leaved  ever. 
greens  like  the  Rhododendrons  and  the  Laurel. 
They  are  not  adapted  to  our  severe  winters,  and 
limestone  soil.  Of  two  thousand  Rhododendrons 
that  I  planted  hardly  a  dozen  are  living.  Our 
only  shrub  with  anything  like  broad  leaves  is 
the  Holly-leaved  Barberry.  This  makes  a  pretty 
bed,  but  must  be  in  the  shade,  as  it  burns  badly 
if  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  winter.  It  does 
best  in  a  moist,  sandy  soil. 

One  of  our  most  handsome  evergreens  foreither 
single  planting  or  in  beds,  is  the  native  Yew, 
commonly  known  as  "Ground  Hemlock."  It 
thrives  best  in  a  moist,  shady  situation.  My 
finest  lawn  shrub  is  the  Colordo  Blue  Spruce.  It 
is  the  most  ornamental  of  the  Conifers  and  per- 
fectly hardy.  Pices  Concolor  is  a  fine  hardy 
species  whose  only  drawback  is  its  early  growth 
in  spring,  as  the  late  frosts  often  cut  it  off.  Pinus 
Cembra  is  ot  compact  growth,  and  something 
after  the  common  White  Pine.  Pinus  Murgho 
and  Pinus  Pumilio  arc  dwarfs  suitable  for  small 
grounds  and  rockeries.  Dwarf  varieties  of  the 
Norway  Spruce  are  very  pleasing,  as  they  are 
compact  and  grow  but  a  little  over  one  foot  high. 

Some  members  of  the  Juniper  family  are  very 
useful.  Nothing  on  my  grounds  pleases  me  more 
than  the  Red  Cedar.  When  planted  singly  and 
branched  to  the  ground,  they  are  highly  orna- 
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mental.  For  rock-work  nothing  is  prettier  than 
Juniperus  Squamata,  which,  though  native  of 
India,  is  quite  hardy.  The  Savin  (/loiijjenis  Sa- 
Mna)  is  hardy  and  useful. 

The  Ketinosporas  are  another  family  of  very 
ornamental  small  trees,  but  of  doubtful  hardi- 
ness. I,  however,  think  them  worthy  of  a  fur- 
ther trial.  They  require  much  moisture  when 
growing.  A  very  curious  tree  is  the  Japanese 
Umbrella  Pine.  It  stands  cold  well,  but  mine 
was  a  grafted  tree,  and  like  all  grafted  ever- 
greens did  not  amount  to  much.  I  have  found 
seedlings  to  always  do  better  than  grafted  stock. 
My  fine  collection  of  Lilacs  grafted  on  the  Privet 
were  all  killed  in  two  years  by  the  borers  working 
in  the  stock. 

Several  Birches,  the  best  of  which  is  probably 
the  Weeping  Cut-leaved,  make  good  lawn  trees. 
The  Aeuminati  and  Halliiarethe  only  Magnolias 
that  will  survive  our  winters. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  prepare  the 
ground  well  before  planting,  and  to  have  it  well 
trenched  and  deeply  ploughed,  so  that  the  roots 
can  get  down  deep  into  the  soil.  They  will  then 
be  able  to  stand  summer's  drouths  and  winter's 
cold  much  better  than  if  planted  in  a  slip-shod 
manner.  All  the  tenderer  shrubs  and  plants 
should  be  protected  during  the  winter. 


Bacteria  and  Green  Manuring. 

{Extract  of  paper  by  Dr.  Caldwell  before  the  Western 
New  York  Hortieultural  Society  irt  1H91.) 

The  green  crop  that  is  plowed  under  is 
composed  of  three  chief  parts.  About  four- 
fitths  of  it  is  water,  two  per  cent  is  com- 
posed of  the  ash  ingredients,  and  the  rest 
about  a  twelfth  of  the  whole  mass  put  un- 
der the  ground  is  the  so-called  organic 
matter.  When  a  green  crop  is  plowed  in, 
nothing  contained  in  the  ash  part  of  it  is 
added  to  the  soil  that  was  not  there  before. 
But  one  crop  may  be  longer-rooted  than  the 
other,  so  that  it  feeds  at  greater  depth  in 
the  soil,  and  if  the  crop  that  follows  the 
green  manuring  is  shallow-rooted,  feeding 
mostly  near  the  surface,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  first  crop  can  leave  things  in  a 
better  condition  in  the  soil  for  the  second 
crop  than  if  it  had  not  gone  betore  and  give 
up  its  life  for  its  successor. 

Th6  Organic  Matter.  In  the  organic  part  of 
the  green  crop  we  do  make  a  real  addition  for 
something  to  the  soil  that  was  not  there  before. 
Nearly  all  this  organic  part  was  derived  from 
the  air,  and  its  addition  to  the  soil  improves  it 
in  many  ways.  In  the  first  place  an  exceedingly 
important  part  of  the  soil  is  its  humus.  When 
very  abundant  this  humus  gives  a  very  dark 
almost  black  color  to  the  soil,  but  a  soil  with 
five  or  ten  per  cent  of  it  is  very  well  provided. 
Such  a  soil,  by  reason  of  its  dai'k  color,  gets 
warm  and  ready  to  receive  the  seed  earlier  in 
the  spring  than  a  lighter  colored  soil  does  affd  it 
is  warmer  all  through  the  summer;  it  holds 
water  tetter  than  a  soil  poorer  in  humus:  it 
helps  to  keep  the  plant  food  in  the  soil  from 
being  washed  out  from  excess  of  water  leaching 
through ;  it  is  a  continual  source  of  carbonic 
acid  coming  from  its  continual  decay,  and  this 
carbonic  acid,  it  is  believed,  does  much  good 
work  m  preparing  soluble  food  that  is  stored  up 
in  every  fertile  soil.  A  soil  with  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  humus  is  more  easily  worked  than  one 
that  is  poor  in  humus. 

Oatheiiug  Nitrogen.  The  most  precious  plant 
food  in  manure  is  its  nitrogen.  Some  plants 
can  feed  upon  the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air.  By 
their  decay  they  leave  it  in  the  soil  as  a  part  of 
the  humus.  Thus,  by  green  manuring,  properly 
managed,  we  can  transfer  from  the  air  to  the 
soil  a  quantity  of  very  valuable  plant  food,  tor 
which  we  should  have  to  pay  a  good,  round  price 
if  we  should  go  into  the  tertilizer  market  and 
buy  it.  In  making  this  transfer,  we  leave  the 
food  thus  acquired  in  such  a  condition  that  any 
crop  can  feed  up(»n  it. 

LeguminOQS  Plants.  Clover,  Peas,  Rye,  and 
Buckwheat  may  be  named  as  the  crops  most 
commonly  used  for  this  purpose.  Of  these,  the 
first  one  named  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  accomplish  everything  that  has  been 
given  above  as  possible  of  accomplishment  by 
green  manuring.  Clover  belongs  to  the  class  of 
plants  that  have  the  power  of  feeding  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  on  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere. 
Further,  it  produces,  if  given  time  enough,  a 
large  quantity  of  vegetable  matter  to  be  plowed 


in  so  that  it  will  make  a  large  addition  to  the 
stock  of  humus  of  the  soil. 

The  Pea,  like  Clover,  can  get  a  part  of  its 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Sown  thickly  enough,  a 
heavy  crop  of  vegetation  can  be  plowed  in.  If 
we,  at  the  north,  could  grow  the  southern  Cow 
Pea,  nothing  better  could  be  asked  tor  for  a 
green  manuring  crop.  For  the  past  three  years 
it  has  been  raised  without  difficulty  on  the  farm 
of  the  Massachusetts  Experiment  Station,  the 
weight  of  the  crop  being  about  ten  tons  in  the 
last  two  years,  and  about  seven  tons  in  the  first 
year.  At  the  south  it  makes  an  enormous 
growth,  so  much  so  that  it  is  a  difficult  matter 
to  plow  it  in.  The  Pea  plant  cannot  bring  up 
much  plant  food  from  the  lower  layers  of  the 
soil  and  thus  help  a  succeeding  crop  that  is 
shallow-rooted.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  can, 
just  as  well  as  the  Clover,  add  to  the  stock  of 
nitrogen  food  in  the  soil. 

But  we  might  ask.  Why  use  Rye  or  Buckwheat 
for  green  manuring}  Both  are  probably 
shallow-rooted  crops,  and  can  bring  up  little 
food  from  the  lower  layer  of  soil. 

The  third  topic  is,  "  How  Bacteria  Help  Ds  to 
Get  the  Best  Material  for  Green  Manuring." 

Bacteria  as  Helpers.  All  leguminous  plants 
have  on  their  roots  a  large  number  of  swellings 
or  tubercles.  The  abundance  of  these  tubercles 
is  the  greater  the  greater  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
gathei-ed.  The  cause  of  the  formation  of  these 
tubercles  are  bacteria,  which  make  their  first 
appearance  in  the  root  hairs  on  the  root;  from 
these  hairs  ihey  work  their  way  into  the  tissue 
of  the  root  and  there  start  a  growth  of  cells 
that  finally  results  in  one  of  these  swellings,  and 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  these  swell- 
ings the  taking  up  of  free  nitrogen  from  the  air 
in  the  pores  of  soil  goes  on.  These  bacteria  or 
their  germs  are  present  in  arable  soils  and  the 
Pea  or  Lupine  will  grow  in  sand  entirely  free 
from  nitrogen  food  of  any, kind,  provided  only 
that  there  be  added  to  the  sand  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  all  other  constituents  of  its  food 
and  a  starter  of  the  bacteria. 

Green  \egetable  matter  is  not  food  for  plants. 
It  must  first  undergo  decay.  Now  another  set 
of  bacteria  come  in  here  and  carry  on  this  work 
of  decay.  Other  bacteria  assisst  in  the  conver- 
sion of  the  nitrogen  into  nitric  acid,  or.the  very 
important  process  of  nitrification. 

Sesame.  For  the  best  results,  then,  in  green 
manuring,  take  for  your  crop  some  leguminous 
plant  such  as  Pea,  Bean,  Vetch,  Clover,  Lupine, 
Alsike,  or  others,  and  select  the  one  that  will 
give!  you  the  largest  quantity  of  green  matter 
before  the  middle  of  August  at  the  latest. 
Have  your  soil  well  drained  and  fertilize  it  well 
with  phosphate  and  potash  ( as  no  nitrogen  is 
needed).  Plow  the  crop  in  even  by  the  1st  of 
August  if  you  have  the  ground  well  covered 
with  a  luxurious  growth  by  that  time.  Avoid 
plowing  it  in  deep  and,  if  practicable,  loosen  up 
the  ground  before  the  cool  weather  sets  in. 
Just  the  sort  of  treatment  required  for  putting 
in  a  grain  crop.  Soon  after  this  crop  is  turned 
in  the  baeteiiawill  begin  their  arduous  labors 
of  humufication  and  nitrification. 


Pruning  and  Training  the  Crape 
In  Iowa. 

(Extract  of  paper  by  W.  O.  Willard,  before  Iowa  State 
Horticultural  Society,) 

We  will  start  with  the  vine,  which  should 
be  two  years  old, or  a  strong  one-year  plant. 
The  first  season  it  will  need  but  little  at- 
tention except  thorough  cultivation.  In  the 
fall  it  should  be  cut  back  two  or  three  buds, 
and  the  vines  well  protected. 

The  second  season  let  two  canes  grow,  which 
should  have  the  support  of  a  stake  or  trellis ; 
these  are  to  be  cut  back  the  following  fall,  the 
strongest  to  three  feet  for  a  fruit-bearing  cane ; 
the  other  cane  two  or  three  buds. 

The  third  season  train  up  two  canes  from  the 
base  of  the  vine  for  fruit-bearing  canes  the 
next  fourth  season.  These  should  be  pinched 
back  at  the  proper  heiglit;  tuis  will  cause  them 
to  throw  out  laterals,  which  should  be  cut  back 
two  eyes  the  following  tall  and  the  old  wood 
should.be  removed. 

The  subsequent  pruning  will  be  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the  number  of  canes  can  be  increased 
to  three  or  four,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  vine.  This  fall  or  dormant  pruning  should 
be  done  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  or  early  in 
November. 

Jane  f  mning.  June  pruning  should  be  done 
soon  after  the  new  growth  starts,  and  consists 


in  removing  all  unnecessary  sprouts  at  the  base 
of  the  vine,  or  on  the  fruit-bearing  canee ;  this 
js  important,  that  the  strength  of  the  vine  may 
be  concentrated  in  the  fruit  and  the  fruit- 
bearing  canes  for  another  year. 

Snmmer  Prnning  It  often  happens  that  some 
canes  or  parts  of  the  vine  receive  an  undue  por- 
tion of  sap,  causing  a  very  strong  growth  of 
wood  at  the  expense  of  other  parts  of  the  vine. 
This  should  be  checked  by  cutting  back,  and  the 
fruit-bearing  canes  should  also  be  controlled  in 
the  same  way,  that  the  strength  of  the  cane  may 
go  to  perfecting  and  maturing  the  fruit,  instead 
of  making  unnecessary  wood. 

The  vines  will  not  make  the  same  growth,  and 
it  will  take  one  or  two  years  and  possibly  longer 
to  bring  some  of  the  vines  into  full  bearing. 
Judicious  pruning,  thorough  cultivation  and 
winter  protection  are  important  requisites  to 
successful  Grape  culture  in  Iowa, 


Losses  in  Transplanting. 

[Extract    of   paper    read   before    the    Illinois   State 
Horticultural  Society,  by  Hon.  Samuel  Edwards.) 

One  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  more 
general  planting  of  trees  is  the  fact  that  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  them,  set  by  those 
not  engaged  in  the  business,  die.  For  this 
there  is  no  more  necessity  than  that  live 
slock  should  die  from  being  removed  from 
one  locality  to  another. 

The  hurried  manner  in  which  trees  are  taken 
up,  the  roots  being  unmercifully  mutilated,  is 
often,  owing  to  want  of  skill  in  planting  and 
atter-management,  a  cause  of  loss.  When  there 
are  plenty  of  roots,  carelessly  crowding  them 
into  a  hole  too  small  for  placing  them  in  proper 
form,  is  another. 

Bootless  Trees.  An  account  given  in  an  early 
volume  of  Downing's  Horticulturist,  by  a  Mr. 
Perkins  of  Boston,  stating  his  success  in  plant- 
ing trees  without  roots,  induced  me  to  try  the 
experiment  with  some  forty  dollars'  worth  of 
trees,  mostly  Apple  and  Pear,  which  were  de- 
layed en  route  from  EUwanger  and  Barry.  The 
mercury  had  been  several  degrees  below  zero, 
and  they  were  received  December  18, 1850. 

The  roots  of  course,  were  dead.  They  were 
cut  off  to  the  live  wood  at,  or  near,  the  collar  of 
the  tree,  and  the  tops  planted  in  damp  sand  in  a 
moderately  warm  cellar.  At  proper  time  for 
planting  in  spring,  butts  of  trees  were  calloused 
over,  prepatory  to  sending  out  roots.  Tops 
were  trimmed  to  bare  rods,  wounds  covered 
with  wax,  planted  firmly  at  proper  depth  and 
heavily  mulched.  Every  evening  bodies  of  the 
trees  were  moistened  with  a  wet  cloth.  Nearly 
every  tree  grew,  among  them  the  highly  valued 
and  too  little  known  St.  Lawrence  Apple,  prized 
for  fine  quality,  size  and  color  of  fruit  pro- 
ductiveness and  hardiness  of  ti'ee. 

Bestonng  Trees.  Roots  becoming  dry  in 
transit  is  fatal  to  evergreen,  but  not  always  to 
deciduous  trees,  which  in  many  instances  can  be 
saved  by  burying  the  entire  tree  in  moist  earth, 
closely  pressed  upon  it  for  a  few  days,  when, 
instead  of  a  shriveled  appearance  of  bark,  it  will 
be  restored  to  its  original  plumpness. 

Puddling  roots  in  clay  mortar  prevents  drying 
or  injury  by  ireezing,  if  buried  or  left  well 
packed  in  cellar  until  frost  is  out.  Care  should 
be  taken  in  mixing  the  puddle  to  have  it  of 
proper  consistence— not  merely  dirty  water,  or 
so  thick  as  to  have  a  large  surplus  adhere  to 
roots.  Inthefiist  instance  it  would  be  of  very 
little,  if  any  benefit.  If  too  thick,  it  adds,  un- 
necessarily,a  large  percentage  to  the  freight  bill. 

Soiteu  Koot.  This  is  sometimes  a  cause  of 
loss.  The  fungus  is  as  fatal  to  Apple  as  to  Pear 
trees.  A  coitony  appearance  is  first  noticed 
which  is  succeeded  by  warty  excrescences  and, 
as  the  name  implies,  roots  rot  and  tree  dies. 
Various  remedies,  as  hot  water,  strong  alkaline 
solutions,  have  been  suggested.  The  following, 
I  think  is  better.  Put  all  infected  trees  on  top 
of  a  dry  brush  heap  and  burn  at  once.  As  none 
of  your  members  buy  trees  from  agents  please 
suggest  that  each  one  of  them  tell  neighbors 
who  do,  to  careluUy  inspect  bodies  and  roots  of 
trees,  and  if  found  to  be  affected  as  described, 
reluse  to  accept  them. 

Other  Uauses  of  Loss.  The  neglect  to  properly 
pack  and  firm  soil  among  roots  is  one  of  the 
greatest.  Fine  dirt  should  be  well  packed  in  by 
band,  and  all  roots  covered  several  inches  with 
it.  Pour  on  a  pail  or  two  of  water  to  wash  dirt 
into  all  possible  cavities.  Alter  ground  settles, 
flu  in  again,  tramp  and  pound  dirt  firmly  about 
roots.    1  have  used  post  rammer  often.    Leave 
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surface  soil  loose,  mulch  with  prairie  hay,  straw 
or  other  coarse  litter  to  depth  of  six  inches,  ex- 
tending a  foot  beyond  ends  of  roots. 

Neglect  to  mulch,  or  frequent  stirring  surface 
soil,  kills  many  trees,  especially  if  they  are 
daily  deluged  by  water.  In  a  season  of  pro- 
tracted drought  watering  may  be  necessary. 
Dig  a  hole  near  the  tree,  water  bountifully,  then 
return  the  earth  after  water  settles. 

Wrap  bodies  of  newly-set  trees  with  burlaps 
or  any  cheap  material,  to  shade  from  hot  sun. 
In  a  hot  summer,  if  this  Is  not  done,  bark  is  often 
killed  in  spots  on  south  or  southwest  side  In- 
sects, having  a  fondness  for  the  diseased  sap,  are 
found  and  borere  are  generally  accused  of  caus- 
ing the  damage,  when  it  should  be  charged  to 
the  neglect  of  the  planter  to  properly  shade  the 
body  of  tree.  Spraying  trees  in  the  evening  in 
a  dry  time  would  often  save  them. 


The  Family  Fruit  Garden 

{Extract  of  paper  by  Frank  Brace  read  before  a  recent 

New  York  Farmers'  Institute,) 

There  is  no  need  to  urge  the  average  far- 
mer to  give  more  attention  to  the  pig  sty, 
the  Cabbage  patch,  or  the  Potato  field. 
These  are  thought  to  be  matters  of  necessity. 
With  no  greater  labor  and  care  than  these 
staples  require,  every  landowner  may  pro- 
vide his  tamily  for  several  months  o£  each 
year,  with  a  diet  which,  compared  with  hog 
and  hominy,  is  as  the  "  nectar  of  the  gods." 

To  have  an  abundant  supply  upon  the  table,  at 
each  meal,  and  every  day  for  four  or  five 
months,  means  300  or  400  quarts  of  berries  cost- 
ing at  the  lowest  calculation  $)!5  to  830.  None  of 
them  who  prefer  buying  to  growing  intend  to 
purchase  anything  like  this  amount.  Yet  it  may 
be  easily  grown  on  less  than  one-fourth  of  an 
acre.  No  tamily  can  buy  such  supply  of  fruit 
cheaper  than  they  can  raise  it.  A  great  advantage 
of  home-grown  fruit  over  that  purchased  in  the 
market  in  its  freshness.  It  can  be  allowed  to 
ripen  thoroughly  before  it  is  gathered.  It  is 
richer,  sweeter  and  better  in  every  way. 

Planting.  Select  if  possible  a  piece  of  ground 
that  has  been  well  enriched  and  thoroughly  til- 
led the  previous  year.  Avoid  wet  land;  it  is 
worthless  for  fruit  of  any  kind.  A  long,  nar- 
row plat  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  square  one, 
as  it  enables  one  to  cultivate  with  a  horse  with 
less  turning  about.  Do  not  crowd  .your  plants; 
give  them  plenty  of  room.  Set  Strawberries  3)4 
by  1  fool;  Black  Raspberries,  H  by  3;  red  varieties, 
6  by  2;  Blackberries,  8  by  lij^;  100  plants  each  of 
Black  and  Red  Raspberries  and  Blackberries,  200 
or  300  Strawberry  plants,  and  '.'5  Currant  bushes, 
will  be  sufficient  for  an  ordinaiy  family.  A 
quart  to  the  plant  is  no  unusual  yield. 

Varieties.  Success  with  small  fruits  depends 
largely  upon  a  wise  choice  of  varieties.  Begin- 
ners should  plant  only  old  and  tried  varieties 
and  leave  the  testing  ot  novelties  to  experts. 
Buy  your  plants  of  some  reliable  nursery.  Of 
Strawberries,  I  would  name  Crescent,  Sharpless, 
Bubaeh,  Manchester;  Black  Raspberries— Ohio, 
Gregg,  Tyler;  Reds— Cuthbert  and  Marlboro, 
(Schaffer's  Colossal,  a  purple  berry,  and  Golden 
Queen,  a  yellow  variety,  are  flrst-class);  Black- 
berries—Snyder  and  Taylor.  In  Currants,  Fay's 
Prolific  stands  at  the  head. 

A  winter  protection  of  strawy  manure  is  bene- 
ficial to  all  Small  fruit  plants,  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  Strawberry.  Apply  as  soon  as  the 
ground  freezes  in  autumn. 

Causes  of  Failtire,  A  prominent  cause  of  fail- 
ure is  careless  planting.  Never  expose  the  ten- 
ter roots  of  any  plant  to  sun  and  air.  Keep  them 
in  a  pail  partly  filled  with  water,  and  take  them 
out  as  fast  as  planted.  Always  "firm"  the  earth 
about  the  roots.  C:hoose  a  cloudy  day  if  possible 
for  setting.  Another  cause  of  failure  is  poor 
plants,  and  still  another  is  poor  cultivation  or 
other  neglect.  Many  fail  to  get  good  results 
with  Red  Raspberries  or  Blackberries,  because 
they  allow  them  to  sucker  too  freely;  four  or 
five  canes  to  the  hill  is  enough;  all  others  should 
be  treated  as  weeds  when  they  appear  above  the 
surface. 

Finning.  The  first  season  after  planting 
Blackberry  and  Raspberry  plants  will  require 
little  pruning.  In  succeeding  years,  pinch  back 
the  new  growth  when  about  three  feet  in  height. 
This  ciuses  the  canes  to  branch,  thus  producing 
more  bearing  surface  and  rendering  them 
stocky.  It  too  long,  the  side  arms  may  be  cut 
back  to  within  a  foot  of  the  main  stock  in  the 
fall.  Treated  in  this  way  no  stakes  are  required, 
and  much  more  truif  is  produced.    The  shoot 


that  springs  up  this  year  bears  fruit  the  next. 
All  wood  that  has  borne  fruit  then  is  valueless, 
and  should  be  cut  out  and  burned  as  soon  after 
fruiting  as  possible. 

With  proper  care,  a  plantation  of  black  Rasp- 
berries will  last  five  years,  the  red  varieties  a 
little  longer,  while  the  Blackberr.v  will  often 
yield  profitable  crops  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years. 

Time  of  Planting.  Either  fall  or  spring  will 
do  for  bush  fruits.  There  is  usually  more  time 
in  the  fall,  and  spring  planting  is  often  delayed 
so  long  by  the  hurry  of  other  work  that  there 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the  former  time. 
Fall  planting  may  be  done  any  time  after  the 
leaves  drop. 

For  the  Strawberry,  spring  setting  is  the  safest, 
surest  and  best;  but  fair  returns  can  be  secured 
by  planting  as  soon  as  new  plants  can  be  obtain- 
ed in  the  summer,  which  is  usually  in  August. 
Plants  set  at  this  season  should  be  shaded  from 
the  hot  sun  for  a  few  days.  I  would  not  advise 
letting  a  Strawberry  bed  run  over  two  years.  In 
garden  culture  it  is  possible  to  keep  cleaner  than 
where  one  has  an  acre  or  more,  but  the  more 
common  practice  with  large  fields  is  to  allow 
them  to  fruit  one  season  only— it  being  much 
easier  to  set  a  new  bed  than  to  weed  out  an  old 
one.  and  the  fruit  is  much  finer  the  first  season. 
As  to  cutting  runners,  I  never  do  it.  In  the 
garden  it  is  well  to  cut  out  a  part  ot  the  late 
growth. 


Cultivation  of  the  Pose  Under  Glass. 

[Abstract  of  paper  by  John  J.  May,  read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Hort icuttu rat  Society.) 

Some  of  the  varieties  that  were  in  their 
glory  many  years  ago  have  not  yet  been 
eclipsed,  but  still  retain  their  places  in  the 
front  rank.  Among  them  I  may  mention 
General  Jacqueminot  and  Geant  des  Ba- 
tailles.  Among  the  tea  Roses,  Niphetos, 
Lamarque,  Gloire  de  Dijon  and  others  still 
rank  as  first  favorites. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  improved  varieties 
have  been  introduced  within  the  last  ten  or 
twenty  years,  for  instance,  the  magnificent 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs  John  Laing,  Earl  of 
Dufferio,  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  and  many  others  of 
the  same  family.  Among  the  Teas,  the  most 
graceful  ot  all,  combining  as  they  do,  elegance 
of  form,  beautiful  color  and  fragrance,  stand 
preeminently  Catherine  Mermet  and  her  ofi'- 
spring,  the  Bride,  which  to-day  is  recogniztd  all 
over  the  civilized  world  as  the  finest  Tea  Rose 
in  cultivation;  and  of  this  year's  introduction, the 
glorious  Waban,  and  its  mother  and  sister  grown 
and  produced  at  the  celebrated  Waban  conser- 
vatories in  Massachusetts.  These  clearly  de- 
monstrate that  the  cultivation  of  the  Rose  has 
wonderfully   advanced  within  the  last   decade. 

Cultivation.  Twenty  years  ago  the  principal 
Roses  grown  for  our  market  were  Bon  Silene, 
Safrano,  Lamarque  and  a  few  others  of  like 
character.  The  only  Roses  of  any  size  then 
grown  were  Mareehal  Niel  and  Cornelia  Cook; 
to-day  these  are  almost  supplanted  by  much 
superior  varieties.  To  attain  this  end,  consider- 
able skill  has  been  brought  to  bear  on  their  cul- 
tivation. Twenty  years  ago  possibly  five  thous- 
and Roses  per  day  was  the  limit  of  supply  for 
New  York  city;  now  as  many  as  fifty  thousand 
Roses  per  day  can  often  be  found  there.  To 
meet  the  demands  of  the  public  many  changes 
in  the  cultivation  have  been  brought  about; 
where  from  the  olil  system  one  Rose  was  cut,  at 
the  present  time  ten  are  cut  from  the  same 
space.  How  has  this  tieen  brought  about? 
Largely  by  superior  cultivation.  Formerly 
they  were  all  grown  on  the  solid  bed  of  the  green- 
house; now  they  are  grown  on  raised  benches, 
beds,  etc.,  and  with  the  greatly  improved  style 
of  greenhouses  now  at  the  command  of  the 
grower,  he  is  enabled  to  produce  large  quantities 
with  little  expense  compared  with  formerly. 

The  modern  general  practice  is  to  replant  fine, 
healthy,  new  stock  every  year,  or  at  most  every 
two  years.  The  finest  Roses  in  the  country  are 
now  produced  on  benches,  etc.,  with  from  two 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  of  soil.  To  keep  plants 
in  such  a  shallow  bench  constantly  bearing,  they 
must,  ot  course,  have  liberal  treatment. 

After  they  are  planted,  sa.y  in  July,  and  get 
fairly  started  into  growth,  they  need  a  mulching 
ot  the  best  manuie  they  can  have.  This  induces 
surface  root  action,  which  roots  should  never  be 
disturbed.  In  the  course  of  eight  or  ten  weeks 
the  plants  will  have  absorbed  this  coat  of 
mulching.  My  jiracticc  is  then  to  give  a  light 
dressing  of  pure,  fine-ground  bone,  covering  it 


with  another  thin  coat  of  manure;  this  is  feeding 
the  plants  where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  their  roots  where  they 
will  get  all  the  benefit  of  the  fresh  air  circulat- 
ing through  the  house  This  process  is  repeated 
as  often  as  required,  and  where  the  plants  are 
growing  very  strong,  careful  application  of 
other  stimulants,  such  as  liquid  manure,  nitrate 
of  soda,  etc.,  is  of  great  benefit  to  them,  pro- 
vided of  course,  that  due  care  is  used  in  their 
application. 

To  apply  such  strong  stimulants  injudiciously 
means  simp'y  ruin  not  only  to  the  flowers  but 
the  plants  also.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
more  plants  have  been  killed  by  over-feeding 
than  b.v  all  other  causes  put  together.  To  main- 
tain a  i)lant  in  fine  health  and  vigor  it  requires 
careful  and  judicious  feeding,  just  as  an  animal 
does,  and  the  harder  it  works  the  more  care  it 
requires. 

In  growing  Roses  in  the  open  ground  the  con- 
ditions are  totally  different.  The  action  of  the 
air,  the  wonderful  power  of  absorption  of 
the  soil  of  unlimited  depths,  dew  by  night,  rains 
and  sun  by  day— all  tend  to  produce  such  a  vast 
difference  from  the  conditions  of  a  greenhouse, 
where  every  drop  of  water  or  particle  of  manure 
has  to  be  brought  into  direct  contact  with  the 
roots  of  the  plants  that  it  would  seem  almost  an 
absurdity  to  make  any  comparison  whate\'er. 

Simple  Sules  for  Success.  For  the  successful 
cultivation  of  the  Rose  under  glass,  there  are  a 
few  simple  rules  to  follow:  First,  to  procure  a 
suitable  soil,  which  should  be,  it  possible,  sod 
freshlj-  taken  from  an  old  pasture;  that  having 
plenty  of  grass  root  fibre  in  it,  is  generallj'  the 
best.  If  vex-y  heavy,  the  addition  of  a  litieral 
proportion  of  sharp  sand  will  improve  it,  but  if 
of  a  very  light  sandy  nature,  the  addition  of 
some  of  a  clayey  nature  will,  for  most  Roses,  be 
beneficial.  When  carting  together  in  the  spring 
mix  with  it  one  part  of  good,  clean  cow  manure 
to  six,  eight  or  ten  parts  of  soil,  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  soil.  Turn  it  over  two  or  three 
times  and  it  is  ready  to  put  into  the  Rose  house. 

The  next  thing  is  good,  strong,  clean  and 
healthy  plants,  for  without  such  no  one  need 
expect  the  best  results,  and  the  next  thing  is  to 
keep  the  house,  after  the  Roses  are  planted,  in  a 
good  condition  as  long  as  they  are  in  it,  which 
means  all  the  year  round.  This  is  more  import- 
ant than  many  suppose,  for  no  plant  can  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  thrive,  where  dirt,  mud  and 
decaying  vegetable  matter  are  allowed  to  lay 
unmolested  for  weeks  or  months  together. 

Lastly  comes  the  watering  and  general  care  of 
the  plants.  As  a  general  rule,  a  Rose  in  full 
growth  should  never  be  allowed  to  become  dust 
dry,  neither  should  it  be  flooded  with  water  till 
the  soil  becomes  almost  of  the  nature  of  mud, 
but  for  nearly  all  soils  it  is  better  to  water  the 
plants  immediatly  after  the  soil  shows  the  least 
indication  of  getting  solid,  or  turning  slightly 
light  in  color. 

-CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

The  Swamp  Lily  {LiUtim  superhum).  The 
only  recognized  varie'y  name  of  the  Swamp 
Lily  that  I  can  find,  LUhim  superbiim  pjfraini- 
dale,  might  be  truthfully  applied  to  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  more  vigorous  specimens,  as  the  ele- 
gantly reflexed  blooms  are  arranged  in  an  al- 
most perfect  pyramid.  In  color  the  flowers  of 
the  Swamp  Lily  vary  from  a  pale  .vellowish  tint 
to  a  rich  orange  red.  The  number  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  spots,  too,  show  a  great  difference. 
There  are  two  beds  ot  the  Swamp  Lily  at  Kew, 
and  last  August  they  were  the  admiration  of 
everyone,  as  in  many  cases  the  spikes  were  near- 
ly as  thick  as  a  broom-handle,  and  carried  a 
large  pyramid  of  Howers.  While  some  reached 
the  hight  of  8  feet,  or  thereabouts,  many  of  the 
shorter  ones  bore  Bowers  equally  fine  with 
thera.  In  its  native  state  this  Lily  is  said  to 
grow  on  the  outskirts  of  damp  woods  and  in  the 
neighborhood  ot  streams,  so  that  moisture  is 
essential  to  its  well-doing;  but,  at  the  same  time 
the  soil  needs  to  be  drained.  The  beds  at  Kew 
in  which  this  Lily  did  so  well  are  situated  at  the 
back  ot  the  Palm  house,  where  the  soil  is  at  all 
times  fairly  moist.  A  gi'oup  of  North  American 
Lilies  is  distinguished  by  their  peculiar  rhizoma- 
tous  bulbs,  and  in  L.  superbum  this  character  is 
very  pronounced.  When  established  this  Lily 
will  push  out  a  rhizome  to  an  extent  of  perhaps 
I)  inches  from  the  old  bulb,  and  on  the  point  of 
this  rhizome  another  bulb  will  be  formed,  which 
in  its  turn  will  search  for  new  quarters.  While 
the  connection  between  the  old  bulb  and  the 
new  is  usually  totally  devoid  of  scales,  occasion- 
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ally  it  is  studded  with  small  bulbs  throuirhout 
its  entire  length.  A  cluster  of  bulbs  is  shown  in 
accompanying  illustration.  The  leaves  of  this 
Lily  are  very  sharp-pointed  and  arranged  in  re- 
frular  whorls  around  the  stem,  a  considerable 
space  generally  existing  between  each  whorl.  L. 
superbum  is  found  from  Canada  to  Georgia  and 
Carolina,  its  nearest  ally  being  L.  Canadense. 
also  from  the  same  region.  The  bulbs  of  these 
two  greatly  resemble  each  other.  The  Swamp 
Lily  is  at  its  best  during  the  latter  part  of  July 
and  the  first  half  of  August.  Judging  by  my 
own  experience,  the  consistency  of  the  soil  does 
not  appear  to  be  of  as  great  importance  as  might 
be  supposed  from  its  popular  name.  I  have  seen 
it  thrive  equally  well  in  a  heavy  loam  and  in  a 
compost  consisting  principally  of  peat.  Suc- 
ceeding as  it  does  under  such  diverse  conditions, 
a  place  for  this  Lily  might  be  found  in  many 
gardens,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  among  the  more 
select  members  of  this  beautiful  genus. —G&rden, 
London,  England. 

Hardy  Climbine  Bosea.  -In  the  Prairie  Rose 
(Rosa  setigera)  we  have  a  class  of  hardy  native 
climbing  Roses,  often  found  growing  wild  in 
Michigan  and  the  Western  States,  which  we  may 
plant  with  confldence.  Two  of  the  more  com- 
monly known  Roses  of  this  class,  which  are 
favorites  everywhere  on  account  of  their  hardi- 
ness, free  blooming,  and  the  fact  of  their  flowers 
appearing  just  after  the  other  varieties  are  near- 
ly over,  are  Queen  of  the  Prairie  and  Baltimore 
Belle,  varieties,  that  were  raised  in  the  year  1843 
by  a  Rose  grower  named  Feast,  in  Baltimore, 
from  seeds  of  the  wild  Prairie  Rose,  crossed  with 
some  European  variety  These  two,  the  former 
red  and  the  latter  white,  when  grown  near  each 
other  on  the  same  porch,  or  with  intertwining 
branches  heighten  each  other's  beauty  by  con- 
trast. Both  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  may  be  em- 
ployed to  advantage  for  covering  any  unsightly 
objects,  as  walls,  old  trees,  old  buildings,  etc. 
Among  the  most  desirable  Roses  of  the  Prairie 
class  we  have  Annie  Maria,  vigorous,  pale  pink, 
.very  tew  thorns;  Baltimore  Belle,  pale  blush, 
changing  to  white;  Gem  of  the  Prairies,  free, 
believed  to  be  from  Queen  of  Prairies  crossed 
with  Madam  Laffay,  rosy  red, occasionally  blotch- 
ed with  white,  large,  flat  flowers,  slightly  fra- 
grant; Queen  of  the  Prairies,  vigorous,  rosy  red, 
frequently  with  a  white  stripe,  medium  or  large 
size,  double,  foliage  large,  five  leaflets,  quite 
serrated;  Triumphant,  vigorous,  rosy  pink, 
medium  size,  double  or  full,  distinct,  seven  leaf- 
lets are  common. 

Cat-Proof  Nest  Box.  A  correspondent  of 
Amateur  Gardening,  for  the  purpose  of  invest- 
igating the  damage  or  benefit  resulting  from 
birds,  especially  English  sparrows,  hangs  up  a 
few  boxes  of  a  suitable  size  for  nests  under  the 
eaves  of  buildings  on  the  premises.  This  gives  a 
chance  to  see  what  is  going  on  when  the  young 
are  being  provided  for.  Aphides,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, beetles,  and  many  insects  are  carried  in 
and  consumed  in  these  little  homes.  Such  homes 
are  consequently  under  control,  and  if  too  much 
mischief  is  going  on,  the  simple  plan  of  depriv- 
ing the  birds  of  their  eggs  so  reduces  their  num- 
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bers  as  to  become  bearable,  and  their  presence 
in  small  quantities  not  objectionable.  Apart 
from  all  the  black  marks  on  either  character, 
I  have  noticed  during  the  three  past  bad  fruit 
seasons  on  account  of  the  "caterpillar  blight," 
that  wherever  there  were  plenty  of  sparrows 
there  was  a  good  crop  of  Apples,  and  many  a 
village  cottager  or  amateur  could  boast  of  more 
fruit  in  a  small  garden,  and  even  on  a  single 
tree,  than  a  farmer  with  acres  of  fruit  planta- 
tions. Cats  are  liable  to  tamper  with  nests  ac- 
cessible to  them.     Therefore  the  nests  should 


be  arranged  somewhat  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

Orapes  at  Lake  Keuka.  What  is  said  In  regard 
to  the  policy  and  necessity  of  Introducing,  as 
fast  as  possible,  earlier  varieties,  like  the  White 
Diamond,  the  Green  Mountain  and  others 
equally  as  promising,  we  can  most  heartily  in- 
dorse. The  proper  course  to  pursue  is  to  retain 
all  the  present  approved  standard  varieties, 
make  the  most  of  them,  and  plant  new  vineyards 
of  the  best,  hardiest  and  most  prolific  earlier 
varieties.  We  do  not  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  to  discard  the  Catawba,  because  in  the 
past  two  phenominally  unfavorable  seasons  it 
has  not  ripened  as  well  and  fully,  as  could  have 
been  desired.  Last  year  (1890) 
it  was  a  large  crop'  on 
Eeuka.  Only  a  very  small 
portion  of  it  was  lost  by  fall 
frosts;  and  though  all  Grape 
prices  ruled  very  low,  the  Ca- 
tawba was  probably  as  profit- 
able as  any  other  variety  cul- 
tivated on  this  lake.  The  crop 
as  a  whole,  including  all  varie- 
ties, was  large— much  more  so 
than  had  been  expected  in  the 
earUer  part  of  the  season.  We 
venture  the  opinion,  founded 
on  the  most  reliable  data,  that 
could  be  obtained,  that  the 
bearing  acreage  of  1890,  on 
Lake  Keuka,  was  from  10,000 
to  13,000,  and  that  the  average 
product  was  over  two  tons  to 
the  acre,  and  in  exceptional 
cases,  as  high  as  three  and 
even  four  tons  per  acre.— The 
Vinyardist. 

The  S-woid  Fern.  One  of  the  most  satisfactory 
plants  for  a  hanging-basket  or  vase  is  Nephro- 
diiiin  eraltatnm^  or  Sword  Fern.  While  lacking 
the  grace  of  the  Adiantums,  it  makes  up  by  its 
vigor  and  the  ease  with  which  it  adapts  itself 
to  culture  in  ordinary  rooms.  Few  Ferns  can 
be  grown  well  outside  a  greenhouse,  but  I  have 
seen  very  fine  specimens  of  the  Sword  Fern 
growing  in  the  sitting-room  window.  It  is  a 
rapid  grower,  throwing  up  many  fronds  from 
eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  in  length.  These 
droop  gracefully  over  the  basket,  and  their  rich 
dark-green  color  shows  to  good  advantage  when 
the  plant  is  suspended  in  the  window.  Keep 
the  foliage  clean  by  frequent  showering,  and 
free  from  scale  by  washing  occasionally  with 
weak  soap  suds.  The  texture  of  the  leaf  is  thick 
and  leathery,  and  because  of  this,  the  plant  is 
able  to  flourish  in  rooms  where  most  Ferns 
would  die.  Give  it  a  soil  of  leaf-mold  and  never 
let  the  roots  get  dry.  Wherever  the  frond 
touches  soil  it  sends  out  roots,  and  in  this  man- 
ner the  plant  multiplies  itself.— Stockman. 

The  Smallest  Flowering  Plant.  The  WolflSa 
microscopia,  a  native  of  India  is  the  smallest 
flowering  plant  known.  It  belongs  to  the  Duck- 
weed family.  It  is  almost  microscopic  in  size, 
destitute  of  proper  stem,  leaves  and  roots,  but 
having  these  organs  merged  in  one,  forming  a 
frond.  There  is  a  prolongation  of  the  lower 
surface,  the  purpose  of  which  seems  to  be  to 
enable  the  ])lant  to  float  upright  in  the  water. 
The  fronds  multiply  by  sending  out  other  fronds 
from  a  slit  or  cavity,  and  with  such  rapidity 
does  this  take  place  that  a  few  days  often  sufBce 
to  produce  from  a  few  individuals  enough  simi- 
lar ones  to  cover  many  square  rods  of  pond 
surface  with  the  minute  green  granules.  Small^ 
as  these  plants  are,  they  bear  flowers.  Two  are 
produced  on  a  plant,  each  of  them  very  simple, 
one  of  a  single  stamen  and  the  other  of  a  single 
pistil,  both  of  which  burst  through  the  upper 
surface  of  the  frond.— London  Tit-Bits. 

Fruits  from  the  Bahamas.  Only  Pineapples 
and  Oranges  are  exported  in  any  quantity.  The 
home  market  consumes  substantially  all  other 
fruits, except  a  few  Bananas  and  (-ocoanuts  which 
find  their  way  to  southern  ports.  The  number 
of  Oranges  shipped  in  1889  was  ;;,316,3T0,  against 
3,060,000  in  1888.  The  orchards  have  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  injuries  done  by  the  scale 
insect  a  few  years  ago.  Prices  were  slightly 
better  the  past  year,  declared  values  being  $U,- 
800.  against  $9,.54.5  in  1888.  The  Pine-apple  crop 
was  very  unprofitable,  less  than  the  usual  de- 
mand prevailing,,  so  that  only  283,000  dozens 
were  shipped  in  1889,  against  .546,000  dozens  the 
previous  year.  The  crop  was  invoiced  at  $205,- 
000inl88S,  but  in  1889  only  at  S13o,000.  About 
the  usual  quantity  of  fruit  was  canned   at  the 


factories.  The  fruit  trade  is  almost  entirely 
with  the  TTnited  States.— From  Report  of 
Consuls  of  U.  S. 

Onion  Mairgot.  Having  this  trouble  on  my 
farm,  while  preparinvr  to  abandon  one  of  my 
beds,  I  heard  an  old  market  gardener  state  that 
he  had  had  no  serious  trouble  from  the  maggot 
since  he  had  tried  the  hen-and-chicken  remedy. 
He  stated  that  it  was  his  practice  to  confine  a 
hen  with  chickens  on  each  acre  of  his  Onion 
ground,  soon  after  the  plants  appeared  above 
ground,-  the  hen  to  be  confined  in  a  small  coop 
which  allowed  the  chickens  easy  access  in  and 
out.  The  chickens  he  stated,  soon  got  track  of 
the  fly  and  devoured  it  while  depositing  its  eggs. 


BULBS  AND   BULB  SCALES  OF  LILIUM  SUPERBUM. 


The  past  season  I  tried  the  experiment,  locating 
three  broods  on  about  as  many  acres,  putting  in 
one  in  about  the  middle  of  each.  As  to  the  re- 
sult, my  Onions  were  much  less  injured  by  the 
maggots  than  they  had  been  the  year  previously, 
and  I  strongly  inclined  to  award  the  credit  to 
the  feathered  hunters.— Rural  New  Worker. 

Stable  Manure  for  the  Garden.  No  stable 
manure  is  tit  to  use  under  a  year  if  made  in  the 
usual  sbpshod  style.  There  is  but  one  way  to 
prepare  it  for  garden  purposes.  It  must  be 
piled  up  in  heaps  any  length,  four  feet  wide. 
two  feet  high,  kept  slightly  moist,  and  turned 
over,  the  outsides  turned  in,  and  so  worked  over 
three  or  four  times  every  season.  If  this  is  done 
in  a  thorough  manner,  ever.v  seed  will  rot,  and 
the  manure  will  be  clean,  and  clean  food  will 
make  clean  land.  It  would  be  just  as  sensible  to 
feed  gravel  stones  to  a  baby  as  weedy  manure  to 
a  garden.  In  point  of  fact,  until  the  weed  seeds, 
the  straws,  the  husks,  hulls,  and  all  the  trash 
in  a  manure  heap  (so  called),  is  rotted  down  it 
is  not  manure  at  all.— Germantown  Telegraph. 

English  Comment  on  Hairy  Flowers.  As  re- 
gards novelties,  attention  must  be  given  to  that 
American  introduction,  Mrs.  Alpheus  Hardy 
Chrysanthemum,  which  created  such  a  furore  on 
its  arrival,  and  it  has  been  generally  relegated  to 
a  very  low  place  in  the  list  of  favorites,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  very  weak  constitution,  and,  at 
the  best,  its  flowers  are  far  behind  some  others 
in  beauty ;  indeed,  its  hairy  petals  alone  render 
it  acceptable,  and  then  more  as  a  curiosity.  We 
have  also  seen  other  flowers  of  the  incurved  sec- 
tion displaying  a  strong  tendency  to  go  ofi'  in 
that  direction,  and  so  we  may  get  a  race  of  a 
section  of  "  hairy"  flowers,  but  we  would  rather 
be  without  them.— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Growing  Flowers  for  Perfume.  An  important 
branch  of  agriculture  in  Southern  France  is  the 
raising  of  flowers  for  perfume  making,  the  chief 
centre  of  the  industry  being  at  Grasse.  Among 
the  flowers  grown  are  the  Violet  and  Jonquil, 
which  are  gathered  in  winter  or  early  spring; 
Roses,  Orange  Blossoms,  Thyme,  and  Rosemary, 
in  July  and  August ;  Lavender  and  Spikenard,  in 
September;  and  the  Acacia,  in  October  and  No- 
vember. The  flowers  thrive  best  at  altitudes  of 
500  to  3,000  feet,  and  in  soil  rich  in  lime  and  shel- 
tered from  cold  winds.  The  flowers  are  collected 
daily  and  while  yet  fresh,  are  used  for  making 
essences,  oils,  and  pomades.— Mass.  Ploughman. 

Soot  Water  for  Plants  Take  a  peck  of  fresh 
soot,  tie  it  in  an  old  canvas  bag,  and  sink  it  in  a 
barrel  of  water  (:16  gallons) ;  stir  it  frequently 
with  a  stick  until  the  water  has  penetrated  the 
bag.  Dilute  the  soot-water  with  four  times  the 
quantity  of  plain  water.  When  the  water  in 
the  tub  gets  low  reflll  it  again,  and  give  the  bag 
of  soot  a  good  stirring.  Possibly  the  next  brew 
will  not  requij-e  so  much  diluting.  Another  way 
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of  doiDg  it  is  to  tate  a  small-sized  pot  full  of 
soot,  place  it  in  a  three  prallon  can,  addinga  small 
quantity  of  water  and  worlj  it  up  to  a  paste. 
I  think  hot  water  does  this  best.  Then  fill  up 
the  pot  with  water,  and  make  this  quantity  into 
nine  gallons  of  liquid-manure.  Tf  this  quantity 
be  a  little  exceeded  it  would  do  no  harm.— Gar- 
dening Illustrated. 

Madam  Alphens  Hardy.  This  is  a  strange 
flower  when  seen  at  its  best,  with  its  pure  white 
globes  of  refle.xed  petals,  each  underside  of  the 
petal  being  thickly  clothed  with  minute  hairs, 
velvet  like,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  Ostrich 
Plume."  It  is  thought  by  man.v  hard  to  grow 
but  at  a  large  grower's  we  saw  a  house  300  feet 
long  filled  with  it,  a  mass  of  flowers  from  end  to 
end,  containing  an  enormous  numberof  flowers, 
and  we  saw  ©15  per  100  paid  for  the  best  flowers. 
This  pays.  We  were  told  that  it  should  always 
be  under  glass,  and  not  cvposed  in  summer. 
They  were  planted  out  on  the  benches  like  Roses 
and  struck  in  June.— Prairie  Farmer. 

Tobacco  for  the  Lawn,  If  you  have  a  lawn  or 
a  meadow  upon  which  you  desire  to  promote  an 
exceedingly  rich  growth,  try  an  application  of 
Tobacco  stems.  The  Kentucky  Experiment 
Station  used  them  at  the  rate  of  400  pounds  per 
acre,  and  obtained  an  increased  yield  of  Blue 
grass  of  106  per  cent.,  and  of  Timothy  of  65  per 
cent.,  as  compared  with  corresponding  uoma- 
nured  plats  The  effect  of  all  nitrogenous  fer- 
tilizers, nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia 
was  also  decidedly  beneficial,  while  the  use  of 
potash  did  not  seem  to  have  been  profitable.- 
Birmingham  Ag.  Herald. 

Th<i  Codlin  Holh  It  was  not  starved  out  by 
reduced  rations  of  last  year;  enough  Apples 
were  raised  in  almost  every  locality  to  feed 
enough  moths  to  stock  all  the  fruit  the  coming 
season.  In  some  Michigan  neighborhoods  spray- 
ing is  almost  universal,  and  the  moths  are 
becoming  coi'respondingly  less  common.  No 
Apple-grower  can  afford  to  neglect  to  spray  the 
orchards  just  after  the  blossoms  have  all  fallen. 
— New  York  Tribune. 

Value  of  Mack.  Every  owner  of  a  swamp 
should  realize  the  fact  that  a  ton  of  the  air-dried 
muck  may  be  worth  from  t3  to  J5  for  its  fertiliz- 
ing value,  as  estimated  for  its  nitrogen  alone 
and  as  compared  with  the  same  element  in  arti- 
ficial fertilizers.  Those  who  have  used  it  as  a 
litter  in  stables  have  found  each  ton  of  it  to 
double  the  value  of  the  manure.  Thus  valued, 
it  becomes  to  the  farmer  worth  precisely  as 
much  as  the  manure.— Practical  Farmer. 

Heavy  Crops  of  Grapes.  Some  rtneyards  in 
parts  of  Western  New  York,  have  yielded  as 
high  as  nine  or  ten  tons  of  good  marketable 
Grapes  to  the  acre.  Continuous  crops  of  this 
amount  must  be  exhausting  to  the  vines;  the 
best  cultivators  and  marketers  prefer  four  tons 
properly  thinned,  giving  fruit  of  the  finest 
qualit.v,  selling  at  advanced  prices,  and  retain- 
ing the  full  vigor  of  tbe  vines  year  afer  year.— 
Country  Gentleman. 

Earthworms  in  Africa.  In  Yorubaland  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground  for  many  square 
miles  is  covered  with  worm  casts  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  three  inches  high.  The  casts  are 
baked  hard  by  the  sun  and  then,  after  the  rains, 
ultimately  broken  into  powder  rich  in  plant 
food,  and  on  this  the  natives  sow  their  seeds,  etc. 
—American  Garden. 

Vegetables  are  Healthy.  I  am  not  a  vegeta- 
rian, nor  likely  to  become  one,  still  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  if  we  wish  to  preserve  our  bodies  in 
a  pure  healthy  condition,  and  keep  our  minds 
bright  and  clear,  we  must  introduce  vegetables 
far  more  largely  than  we  do  at  present  into  our 
everyday  bill  of  fare.-  London  Ag.  Gazette. 

Second  Crops  of  Fmit.  I  gathered  ripe  .Jargo- 
nelle Pears  from  a  second  flowering  on  the  14th 
of  November.  A  similar  circumstance  I  cannot 
call  to  mind.  Second  Crops  of  Plums  have  come 
under  my  notice,  surpassing  in  quantity  the  first 
crop,  and  although  they  did  not  ripen.— .lournal 
of  Horticulture. 

Chemical  Mannres  for  Apples.  M.  Nicholas 
recommends,  from  the  experience  of  ten  years, 
a  fertilizer  composed  of  .\itrate  of  soda.  7."i  parts; 
Superphosphate  of  lime,  150  parts;  Chloride  of 
Potassium,  75  part9;Gypsum,  HOO  parts.— Garden- 
er's Chronicle. 

Laudatory  Namn.  In  a  List  of  Potatoes 
tested  at  the  Wisconsin  Station,  four  had  the 
name  of  "  Beaut.v,"  one  "  Dandy,"  one  "  Pride," 
one  "  Perfect  Gem,"  one  "  Favorite,"  and  one 
"  Perfect."— Country  Gentleman. 


No  Grapes  in  the  West.  A  Milwaukee  paper 
says  that  two  million,  five  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  Grapes  were  disposed  of  in  that  city 
last  fall.  Yes  and  most  of  them  were  grown  in 
the  east.— Western  Rural. 

Mulch  Trees.  To  Insure  a  quick  and  healthy  growth 
in  trees  mulcli  around  them  with  straw,  old  hay,  or 
trash  of  auy  kind.  Such  treatment  will,  in  the  course 
of  ten  years,  secure  a  growth  from  one  tree  greater 
than  that  of  a  half  dozen  of  its  kind  left  to  their  own 
resoiuees.— Nebraska  f'amier. 

Dead  Animals  for  (drapes  If  there  are  dead  ani- 
mals or  bones  lying  around,  they  should  be  buried 
near  Grape  vines.  The  Grape  revels  In  food  of  this 
kind,  and  If  It  Is  furnished,  will  grow  and  produce 
wonderfully.— Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Cranberries  in  Wisconsin.  There  was  a  large  crop 
of  good  quality  the  past  year.- New  York  World. 

Wise  Planning  is  often  better  than  hard  work. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 
Salsify.    Scrape  the  roots  and  boil  soft.    Mash 
add   butter,  pepper,  salt  and  an  egg.    Fry  in 
butter. 

Parsnips  in  Cream.  Pare,  cut  lengthwise  and 
boil  tender.  Drain,  add  pepper,  salt,  a  little 
butter,  and  a  cupful  of  cream,  boil  up  and  serve. 
Parsnip  Cake.  Boil  six  Parsnips  tender,  mash 
and  mix  in  two  beaten  eggs,  two  teaspoonfuls 
flour  and  salt  to  taste.  Make  into  cakes  and  fry 
in  lard. 

Stewed  Onions.  Stew  young  Onions  until 
tender,  drain,  and  add  a  cup  of  milk,  thicken 
with  flour  and  season  with  butter,  cook  five 
minutes  longer. 

Banana  Pie.  Take  two  large  Bananas,  peel 
and  rub  them  through  a  colander,  add  one  pint 
of  milk,  two  heaping  teaspoonfuls  of  sugar,  two 
eggs  and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Bake  this  in  one  crust 
like  Pumpkin  pie. 

Scalloped  Mnshrooms.  Cover  the  bottom  of  a 
buttered  dish  with  a  layer  of  pepper  and  salt, 
and  lay  bits  of  butter  over.  Put  layers  of 
Mushrooms  alternately  with  the  bread  nntil  the 
dish  is  full.  Cover  the  top  with  butter,  moisten 
with  cream  and  bake . 

Scalloped  Onions.  Roil  Onions  until  tender, 
then  separate  them  with  a  spoon  or  silver  fork. 
Butter  a  deep  dish,  place  in  it  a  layer  of  bread 
crumbs  and  a  layer  of  Onions  alternately,  with 
salt,  pepper  and  a  little  butter.  Pour  a  little 
milk  over  it,  and  put  in  the  oven  to  brown. 

Lemon  Cnstard  Pie.  Grate  the  rind  of  one 
Lemon  and  squeeze  the  juice  on  one  teacupful 
of  sugar  and  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  mixed 
together.  Beat  to  a  froth  the  yolks  of  three 
eggs  and  stir  into  them  one  cupful  of  new  milk, 
then  mix  in  the  sugar,  flour  and  juice,  and  bake 
in  a  plate  lined  with  paste  —Fruits  and  How  to 
Use  Them. 

Pumpkin  Pie.  One  cupful  of  cooked  Pump- 
kin, three  quarters  cupful  of  sugar,  one  egg, 
half  a  teaspoontul  of  ginger,  one  teaspoonful  of 
Cinnamon,  a  pinch  of  salt,  a  little  grated  Nut- 
meg if  desired,  one  cupful  of  milk.  This 
quantity  will  make  two  pies  of  small  size  or  one 
large  which  may  be  baked  in  a  mountain  cake 
tin.— Good  Housekeeping. 

Stewed  Cabbage.  Drain  cold  Cabbage  left 
from  dinner  from  the  pot  liquor,  and  simmer 
for  half  an  hour  in  water:  when  tender,  pour  off 
all  the  water,  and  stir  in  tbe  pot  a  lump  of  butter 
or  clarified  drippings ;  let  it  cook  gently,  then 
throw  in  a  cup  of  milk  or  cream  ;  thicken  it  with 
flour,  and  season  with  pepper  and  salt.  Serve 
with  the  cream  gravy  poured  over  the  Cabbage. 
— tal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Apple  Snow.  Stew  a  dozen  large,  juicy  Apples 
in  just  sucienflit  water  to  prevent  their  scorch- 
ing ;  pass  the  pulp  through  a  sieve,  and  stir 
into  it  half  a  cupful  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  Lemon ;  beat  to  a  stiff  froth  the 
whites  of  six  eggs ;  add  the  Apples,  and  beat, 
adding,  in  small  quantities,  two  cupfuls  of 
powdered  sugar.  Pile  on  a  glass  dish,  and  orna- 
ment with  bits  of  Currant  or  Raspberry  jelly. 

Biced  Potatoes.  Boil  a  dozen  Potatoes,  drain 
off  the  water,  mash  them  very  smooth,  than  add 
half  a  cup  of  boiled  milk,  a  large  tablespoonful 
of  butter  and  a  scant  tablespoonful  of  salt. 
Beat  tiie  Potatoes  with  a  silver  fork  till  they  are 
light  and  creamy,  and  pass  them  as  lightly 
as  possible  through  a  hot  colander  into  the 
dish  in  which  they  are  to  be  served.  Set  them 
in  a  hot  oven  until  a  delicate  brown  and  serve. 

Potato  Boll  One  cup  of  cold  mashed  Pota- 
toes, one-quarter  of  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  palat- 
able seasoning  of  salt  and  pepper,  a  tablespoon- 
ful of  chopped  Parsley  and    two  well-beaten 


eggs.  Mix  thoroughly,  take  from  the  fire,  beat 
until  light.  Put  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  in 
a  frying-pan,  when  hot  put  in  the  Potatoes, 
spread  evenly  over  the  pan,  cook  slowly  until  a 
golden  brown.  Roll  like  omelet  and  serve 
smoking  hot. 

Apple  and  Custard.  One  and  a  half  pounds 
loaf  sugar,  one  pint  water,  two  pounds  Apples, 
peeled,  cored  and  cut  into  small  pieces,  one  fresh 
Lemon,  one  pint  rich  milk,  three  eggs.  Vanilla 
and  Nutmeg.  Boil  the  sugar  in  the  water  till  it 
is  a  thick  syrup,  add  the  Apples  and  grated  peel 
and  juice  of  the  Lemon  and  cook  to  a  pulp; 
turn  into  a  mold  and  let  it  stay  until  the  follow- 
ing day  Make  a  rich  custard  with  the  eggs  and 
milk,  sweeten  and  flavor  and  serve  very  cold 
with  the  Apples. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Abutilons  for  winter  flowering,  to  be  grown  from 
cuttings  now. 

Airiue  should  be  more  carefully  attended  to  as  the 
season  advances. 

AchJmenes,  to  secure  a  succession  of  bloom,  should 
be  started  at  Intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks. 

Amaryllis, to  produce  perfect  flowers.need  plenty  of 
sun  and  light.  Weeky  applications  of  weak  manure 
water  will  also  be  helpful. 

Beeonias.  Strike  cuttings  for  next  season's  use. 
The  Rex  kinds  are  easily  propagated  from  the  older 
leaves.  Cut  the  main  ilbs  of  a  leaf  at  the  joints,  then 
place  the  leaf  flat  on  Its  underside,  weight  It  down 
with  a  little  sand  or  soil  In  a  warm,  shady  place,  and 
roots  will  soon  start  and  a  number  of  young  plants 
spring  up.    The  latter  are  then  potted  off  separately. 

Caladinm  Esculentum.  The  little  bulblets  to  be 
removed  from  the  large  ones.  Plant  In  sandy  loam, 
one  Inch  apart.  Firm  well  and  give  good  drainage. 
When  large  enough,  put  in  pots  of  flve  or  sLs  Inch  size. 

Callas.  To  secure  large  plants  keep  all  side  shoots 
down,  and  give  plenty  of  pot  room.  The  soil  should  be 
light  and  rich,  and  all  the  time  well  supplied  with 
water,  but  also  with  good  drainage.  For  continued 
bloom  top-dress  with  fine  manure,  or  apply  weak 
manure  water  twice  a  week. 

Canary  Bird  Flower  may  be  sown  this  month  In 
pots  in  heat. 

Cannas  may  be  started  from  seed,  which  should  first 
be  soaked  In  water  24  hours .  Have  the  water  boiling 
hot  when  seeds  are  first  put  In .  Bulbs  to  be  started 
should  be  placed  In  heat,  and  then  potted  off  In  very 
rich  soil.  They  can  be  increased  by  division,  leaving 
a  strong  shoot  to  each  part. 

Cyclamens.  Seed  may  be  sown  now.  and  plants 
kept  near  the  glass  until  warm  weather.  Shift  In 
light,  rich  soil,  leaving  the  crown  half  uncovered. 
With  good  treatment  the  plant  will  be  ready  to  flower 
by  next  January . 

General  Management.  Insects  and  dust  are  the 
great  enendes  to  be  fought  persistently  now.  Sponge 
off  the  foliage  of  plants  frequently,  using  a  damp 
sponge  or  cloth.  Whale-oil  soap-suds  and  Tobacco  tea 
should  be  used  freely  for  green  fly  and  other  pests. 
Mulch  with  Tobacco  stems.  Avoid  crowding  the  plants. 

Oleanders,  Pomegranates,  etc.,  to  be  started  into 
new  growth. 

Oxalis  needs  plenty  of  sun  to  flower  well. 

Pelargoniums  are  benefited  by  occassional  doses  of 
liquid  manure. 

Primroses  of  the  hardy  class  may  now  be  started 
from  seed.  Shade  the  young  plants  from  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  aim  to  have  them  ready  for  plan^ 
Ing  out  when  ground  gets  warm  enough. 

Salvias  may  be  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings.  Give 
light,  rich  soil,  plenty  of  pot  room  and  plenty  of  water. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals  of  the  hardy  class,  like  Mignonette,  Lark- 
spur, Sweet  Pea,  Clarkla,  etc.,  should  be  sown  In  open 
border  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  got  In  order. 

Bulbs,  such  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  etc.,  after 
middle  of  this  month,  should  have  the  winter  covering 
removed  and  the  soil  about  them  thoroughly  firmed. 

Cypress  Vine.  Seed  may  be  sow-n  in  heat,  and  the 
young  plants  kept  in  pots  until  frosts  are  over,  and 
then  set  In  open  ground  where  well  enriched. 

Dahlias  can  be  Increased  In  same  way  as  Cannas, 
The  best  way  Is  to  start  them  now,  and  divide  later  for 
planting  out. 

Evergreens.    Specimens  to  be  pruned  when  needed. 

General  Directions.  Push  out-door  work  as  fast  as 
the  season  will  allow.    Roll  the  lawn  as  the  frost  leaves 
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the  ground.  In  order  to  Insure  a  nice  smooth  surface, 
If  bare  spots  appear,  reseed,  using  seed  very  liberally. 
New  lawns  can  bp  made  w  hen  frost  Is  out  of  the  ground. 
Seed  cannot  be  sown  too  early.  Sodding  may  also  be 
done.  In  taking  up  the  sods  they  should  be  cut  Into 
squares  about  one  foot  each  way.  or  into  lengths  of 
five  or  six  feet  and  one  foot  wide,  which  can  be  rolled 
up  forconvenlently  handling  them,  cutting  them  about 
an  Inch  and  a  half  thick.  Lay  them  closely  and  com- 
pactly together,  beating  them  smoothly  with  the  back 
of  the  spade  so  that  there  will  be  no  crevice  between  the 
cut  portions  or  beneath  them.  Re-paint  the  stakes  and 
labels  as  needed.  Getting  the  walks  In  order  by  raking 
and  rolling  them,  etc.,  can  be  made  one  of  the  first 
jobs  in  spring. 

Hydraneea  paniculata  to  be  given  a  rather  severe 
heading  back,  and  a  good  top-dressing  of  rich,  flue 
manure.    This  will  bring  out  its  full  blooming  powers. 

Orders  for  o'-namental  trees  and  shrubs  should  be 
placed  with  j-our  dealer  at  once.  If  not  already  done. 

Roses.  Uncover  the  hardy  hybrids  and  Mosses.  If 
weather  be  favorable,  then  apply  a  good  dressing  of 
well-rotted  manure,  and  work  Into  the  soil  near  the 
roots.  Tenderer  Roses  may  have  at  least  a  portion  ot 
the  winter  covering  removed. 

Shrubs  to  be  cleared  of  dead  wood,  and  supplied  with 
supports  where  needed.  Old  specimens  that  have  not 
seemed  to  do  well,  may  be  rejuvenated  by  the  removal 
of  a  portion  of  the  old  soil,  replacing  it  with  fresh,  rich 
earth,  or  by  giving  a  good  top  dressing  of  fine  rich 
manure. 

Sweet  Pea.  Sow  as  early  as  the  condition  of  the 
ground  will  permit. 


PLANT    CULTURE    UNDER   GLASS. 

Achiraenes  for  succession  to  be  started  each  month 
until  May.  As  they  show  new  growth,  place  in  the 
pots  In  which  they  are  to  bloom.  Heat,  moisture  and 
shade  are  necessary  for  best  results. 

Alternanthera  for  propagation  should  be  managed 
as  follows:  Fill  the  pots  with  sand  on  top  of  the  soil. 
covering  the  lower  parts  of  the  plants,  then  place  near 
the  glass  in  high  heat.  When  roots  have  formed  on 
the  stems,  these  may  be  divided,  potting  off  separately 
in  llBht,  rich  soil,  and  placing  In  a  warm,  close,  damp 
hot-bed. 

Azaleas  in  bloom  to  be  watered  thoroughly,  syringed 
daily  and  aired  regularly.  Avoid  strong  draughts. 
Much  fire  heat  Is  not  needed  now.  Shade  lightly 
overhead  from  direct  sun  rays. 

Oamellias,  Use  warm  soap-suds  and  a  brush  for  the 
scale.  From  the  time  the  plants  start  into  growth  until 
autumn  they  require  to  be  shaded  from  the  sun.  Give 
water  more  freely,  syringe  frequently,  prune  if  de- 
sirable. 

Oalceolarias  and  Cinerarias  to  be  treated  toUquid 
manure  occasionally. 

General  Directions.  Pay  close  attention  to  proper 
airing.  Too  little  fresh  air  with  free  growth  will  cause 
plants  to  become  weak  and  more  liable  to  disease  and 
injury  from  Insects.  Provide  plauts  with  all  the  room 
Deeded  for  developing  good  forms  now  that  they  are 
growing  fast.  Give  the  entire  stock  a  thorough  over- 
hauling, and  throw  out  any  surplus  of  inferior  material. 
Water  regularly  and  often,  as  much  of  it  is  required 
during  this  season  of  free  growth.  Treat  each  plant 
according  to  its  kind. 

Colens  and  other  bedding  Plants  for  main  stock 
win  be  of  the  most  suitable  size  for  bedding  out  if 
propagated  about  this  time. 

Gloxinias  to  be  treated  as  advised  for  Achlmenes. 

Hydrangea.  When  the  flowers  begin  to  color,  grad- 
ually give  more  air  during  the  day  and  reduce  the 
temperature  at  night.  This  will  give  a  bright  color  to 
the  flowers,  and  hardy  plants.  The  Hydrangea  when 
In  growth  requires  plenty  of  water  and  occasional 
doses  of  liquid  manure. 

Lilies  to  be  started  In  pots.  Plants  about  to  bloom  to 
be  given  occassional  doses  of  liquid  manure. 

Felareoniums  to  be  aired  freely.  Stimulate  with 
occasional  applications  of  manure  water. 

Primroses.  The  double  ones  to  be  propagated  from 
slips. 

Propagation  from  cuttings  should  still  go  on  for 
spring  plants,  also  for  Chrysanthemums,  Stevlas,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Violets,  Libonia,  Fuchsias,  Abutilons,  etc., 
for  winter  flowering.  Give  the  cuttings  close  attention 
and  pot  off  when  slightly  rooted. 

Shading  the  glass  over  hard-wooded  plants,  Double 
Primroses,  Ferns,  etc.,  is  a  necebsary  precaution  tow- 
ard the  last  of  the  month.  Ordinary  whitewash  will  do. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Blackberries.  Uncover  and  straighten  the  plants 
laid  down  for  v\  Inter.  Set  new  plantations  as  early  as 
possible,  having  rows  six  or  eight  feet  apart.  There  Is 
an  Inc.easlng  demand  for  the  fruit. 

Ohe»r'es,  especially  of  the  sour  class— the  Montmor- 
ency, etc.— are  araouK  the  surest  and  best  paying  of 
fruits.  The  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  for  many 
years  to  ccme. 

Onrrants  are  also  a  sure  and  profitable  crop.  Set 
plants  four  feet  apart  each  way. 

Onttlngs  of  Grapes,  Currants,  Gooseberries,  etc., 
that  were  made  and  planted  In  the  fall,  should  be  un- 
covered and  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in 


condition  to  be  worked.  Cuttings  wintered  In  the 
cellar  may  be  planted  out. 

Gooseberries.  Plant  as  early  as  possible,  five  feet 
apart  each  way. 

Girdled  trees  may  be  saved  by  covering  the  wound 
with  a  pat^te  of  clay  and  cow  manure,  or  by  inserting 
a  number  of  dons  around  the  wound,  with  one  end 
under  the  bark  below  and  the  other  under  the  bark 
above  the  cut. 

Grafting  Is  now  In  order.  Trees  of  poor  varieties 
should  be  improved  In  this  way.  We  have  usually  had 
good  success  from  clons  taken  ofl:  from  a  tree  of  the 
desired  variety,  and  immediately  grafted  into  the 
stock  even  after  buds  had  started  somewhat. 

Manure.  Orchards  cannot  do  their  best  without 
liberal  feeding.  Apply  bai-nyard  manure,  ashes,  bone 
dust,  etc.,  broadcast,  and  mix  Into  the  soli  by  means  of 
a  disc  or  cutaway  harrow.  Ashes  with  bone  meal  or 
acid  phosphates,  are  good  fertilizers  for, vines. 

Orchards.  Prepare  to  plant  Bean9  or  some  other 
hoed  crop  among  the  young  trees.  This  will  ensure 
good  manuring  and  clean  cultivation.  Peas  or  Buck- 
wheat may  be  grown  in  old  orchards,  the  crop  to  be 
plowed  under  or  "  hogged  "  down. 

Peaches.  Plant  the  varieties  that  are  hardy  In  bud, 
such  as  Beatrice.  Elvers,  Hill's  Chill,  Hyne's  Surprise, 
etc..  on  well  drained  soil.  Give  clean  cultivation  and 
plenty  of  patash  fertilizers,  and  you  will  get  Peaches. 

Pruning  to  be  done  in  orchard  and  vineyard. 

Raspberries.  Take  good  care  of  the  crop  and  apply 
fertilizer  freely.  The  fruit  will  bring  a  good  price  this 
year.    See  also  directions  for  Blackberries. 

Spraying.  The  sprayer  and  spraying  liquids  are  now 
necessary  requisites  in  every  orchard  and  fruit  garden. 
There  Is  every  prospect  now  that  good  prices  will  rule 
Id  the  fruit  market  for  years  to  come.  The  only  ques- 
tion for  us  Is  how  to  produce  the  fruit.  It  can  be  done 
by  the  free  use  of  the  spray  mixtures.  There  are 
now  plenty  of  good  sprayers  in  the  market,  large  and 
small.  The  solution  of  copper  carbonate  in  liquid 
ammonia  is  probably  the  cheapest  and  most  convenient 
of  any  of  these  mixtures.  Such  a  solution,  ready  for 
reduction  with  water.  Is  now  put  on  the  market  under 
the  name  of  "  copperdlne." 

Strawberries.  For  new  beds  make  the  soil  rich  and 
plow  deep,  then  set  as  early  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit. Do  not  remove  the  mulch  from  old  beds  too  soon. 
It  plants  are  heaving  out.  firm  them  by  rolling,  or  by 
setting  the  foot  firmly  upon  each  plant. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  As  soon  as  ground  Is  in  working  order, 
seeds  may  be  sown  for  plants,  New  plantations  may 
also  be  set  out.  Make  the  ground  rich  and  give  the 
plants  plenty  of  room.  Get  the  old  beds  in  shape  for 
bearing.    Apply  nitrate  of  soda. 

Beets.  Sow  Early  Egyptian  or  Eclipse  for  earliest 
crop,  as  soon  as  the  groimd  can  be  got  ready. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower.  Cold  frame-wintered 
plants  to  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground  Is  ready. 
Plants  in  frames  to  be  be  given  plenty  of  air  on  suita- 
ble days. 

Celery.  For  earliest  plants  sow  seed  In  hot-bed  or 
cold  frame. 

Horse  Radish.  Plant  sets  for  new  crop  In  very  rich 
ground.    Dig  old  roots. 

Hot-beds  to  be  made  at  once  for  Peppers,  Egg  Plant, 
Tomatoes,  etc.  The  addition  of  dry  forest  leaves  to  the 
horse  manure  will  tend  to  temper  the  heat,  and  make 
It  more  lasting. 

Lettuce.  Sow  at  once  for  early  if  ground  Is  ready, 
or  transplant  from  frames. 

Onions.  Seed  cannot  be  sown  too  early.  If  you 
desire  to  try  the  "  new  onion  culture,"  get  some  seed 
of  Prlzetaker,  Spanish  King,  White  Globe,  White  Vic- 
toria, etc..  and  start  plants  In  hot-bed  or  greenhouse, 
sowing  one  ounce  of  seed  to  the  ordinary  sash,  and 
afterwards  transplant  to  open  ground.  Plant  sets  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  them  into  the  ground. 

Parsnips.  Dig  the  crop  still  in  the  ground  before  It 
starts  into  growth.    Sow  seed  for  new  crop. 

Peas.  Sow  the  smooth  kinds  now  for  earliest.  These 
are  hardy.    The  wrinkled  kinds  to  be  planted  late. 

Potatoes.  For  earliest  crop  get  seed  at  once,  selecting 
Early  Ohio,  Ohio  Jr.,  Burpee's  Extra  Early,  etc.,  cut 
as  desired,  and  spread  thinly  In  a  warm,  light  room,  In 
order  to  start  strong  buds  before  planting. 

Radishes.  Sow  seed  for  the  early  Turnip-rooted 
sorts. 

Rhubarb.  If  wanted  very  early,  place  a  barrel  over 
each  end.  and  surround  and  cover  with  fermenting 
horse  manure.  To  start  a  new  plantation  set  plants  as 
early  as  practicable. 

Salsify.    See  directions  for  Parsnips. 

Spinach-    Sow  seed  at  once  for  succession. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Asparagus.  For  a  succession  place  old  plants  lifted 
In  autumn,  thickly  In  ho^bed.  covering  with  four 
Inches  of  earth. 

Cauliflower  plants  may  be  set  on  the  benches  after 
the  early  Lettuce  Is  taken  off,  afoot  apart  each  way. 

Cucumbers  now  require  an  even  temperature  of 
from  60  to  65  degrees  at  night,  and  70  to  75  degrees  by 
day.    For  late  planting  sow  seed  In  small  pots. 


Grapes.  In  cold  house  head  In  the  laterals,  and 
while  leaves  are  expanding,  syringe  dally  until  they 
are  completely  out.  Use  water  freely  In  hot  house, 
and  give  some  air.  Remove  part  of  the  growing 
bunches  if  too  many. 

Pineapples  during  the  fruiting  period  must  be  well 
supplied  with  water.    Also  Increase  the  bottom  heat. 

Radishes  are  easily  grown  In  hot-bed  or  greenhouse. 
Sow  thinly  In  rows  about  three  Inches  apart  and  thin 
out  to  one  Inch  apart  In  the  rows.  Use  any  of  the 
Early  Scarlet  forcing  kinds. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Hens  like  boiled  Beans.— Rural  New  Yorker. 

Place  for  the  Nest.  Make  the  nest  in  a  dark 
place,  and  the  hahit  of  eerg-eating  will  not  be 
easily  acquired.  If  the  hens  once  be^n  to  eat 
egsrs,  the  best  treatment  is  a  sharp  axe  applied 
to  their  necks. 

Forcincr  Charcoal  etc.  on  Chickens.  Never 
mix  charcoal,  grit,  ground  shells  or  other  sub- 
stances, with  the  soft  food,  but  place  them  where 
the  bens  can  help  themselves.  They  will  eat 
whatever  they  require,  and  no  advantaf?e  is 
gained  by  forcing  them  to  eat  something  they  do 
not  wish.— Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Ffledinu  Betting  Hens.  They  should  not  be 
fed  while  on  the  nest.  They  need  all  the  exer- 
cise thev  are  likely  to  (?et.  Too  constant  sitting 
makes  them  of  bad  disposition,  and  difficult  to 
manage  when  they  come  off  with  the  brood. 
Etrgs  will  stand  a  wide  range  of  temperature 
without  injury. 

The  B^st  E^es.  Those  laid  by  an  active, 
healthvhen,  supplied  with  good  fresh  food,  are 
much  superior  to  those  laid  by  hens  that  are  the 
common  scavengers  of  alleys,  back  yards  and 
piiT  pens.  The  difference  in  color,  smell  and 
taste,  is  very  evident  to  one  who  has  given  the 
matter  a  little  attention. 

As  the  Food,  ao  the  Effps.  The  quality  of  eggs 
depends  upon  thecharacter  of  the  food  supplied. 
The  ben  must  make  the  eggs  out  of  what  she 
eats.  Too  much  fish  eives  a  fishy  flavor  to  the 
eggs,  and  too  many  Onions  an  oniony  flavor. 
Decayed  grain  and  tainted  meat  in  like  manner, 
will  make  esgs  inferior  to  those  produced  from 
wholesome  food.— Indiana  Farmer. 

Poultry  House  Site.  Select  dry  land  for  poul- 
try, and  never  build  a  poultry-house  where 
water  will  ever  stand  on  the  ground  floor. 
Dampness  means  sickness  or  no  profit.  Dry, 
hilly  land  is  better  than  low,  level  land  for  poul- 
try," provided  they  are  sufficiently  well  fed  ;  but 
rich  land  affords  more  vegetation  and  more 
insects  to  feed  upon  than  poor  land.— Farmer's 
Home  Journal 

Sore  Heads-  Tincture  of  arnica  will  cure 
fowls  of  sore  heads.  Separate  the  sick  from  the 
well  and  apply  the  tincture  with  a  soft  rag  every 
morning  for  four  to  six  days.  A  few  drops  in 
the  drinking  water  is  necessary.  Do  not  permit 
their  eyes  to  become  closed.  Sore  head  is  not 
the  direct  cause  of  death  with  fowls,  but  when 
not  properly  attended  the  eyes  close  and  the 
fowls  die  of  starvation.— National  Stockman. 

Salt  and  Sulphur  Injurious.  One  can  scarcely 
pick  up  an  agricultural  paper  without  finding  a 
complaint  about  poultry  dying  off.  Not  unfre- 
quently  it  is  coupled  with  an  admission  that 
sulphur  and  salt  are  frequently  mixed  in  the 
feed.  No  better  wa.v  could  be  taken  to  kill  off 
the  birds.  They  nped  neither  salt  nor  sulphur. 
Why  should  they?  Minute  quantities  of  salt  may 
be  harmless,  but  it  does  no  good.  Sulphur  is 
sure  to  raise  trouble.— Orange  Co.  Farmer. 

About  Different  Breeds.  The  egg  machines 
are— Leghorns,  Minorcas,  Houdans,  Spanish, 
Hamburgs,  Andalusians  and  Polands.  The  table 
fowls  are— Brahmas,  Tochins,  Wyandottes,  Piy- 
mouth  Rocks.  Dominiques,  Houdans,  Games  and 
Langshans.  Those  that  lay  dark  eggs  are—The 
Wvandottes,  Plymouth  Rocks.  Brahmas,  Cochins, 
and  Lanarshans.  Those  that  lay  whit^  eggs  are 
—The  Houdans,  Spanish,  Minorca*,  Lesrhorns, 
Games,  Polish  and  Javas.— Germantown  Tel, 

Charcoal  Beneficial.  Weare  great  believers  in 
feeding  charcoal  to  the  hens  in  soft  feed  once  or 
twice  a  week,  and  believes  it  contains  a  sub- 
stance their  organs  require  constantly.  As  it 
acts  on  the  blf^od,  it  acts  really  on  the  life  itself 
of  the  fowl.  When  the  blood  is  thick  and  clotty, 
a  dull,  sick  chicken  will  soon  follow;  thin  blood 
always  means  vigorous  circulation,  and  on  good 
circulation  health  largely  depends.  If  your  fowls 
lack  activity,  they  need  something  that  will  stir 
the  blood  from  its  sluggish  course.— National 
Stockman  and  Farmer. 

Poultrv  Diseases.  The  cholera  and  roup  are 
two  chief  difficulties  with  which  the  beginner 
has  to  contend.  Geese  and  ducks  are  partially 
exempt  excepting  lameness  during  the  wet  sea- 
sons Turkeys  are  suhiect  to  all  the  ills  that 
affect  chickens,  and  they  are  not  easily  cured 
when  sick.  They  often  become  affected  with 
roun  in  winter.  All  kinds  of  poultry  should  be 
sheltered  during  stormy  season?,  if  but  an  open 
shed  is  provided  Another  difficulty  experienced 
by  poultrv  in  winter,  and  especially  on  stormy 
days,  is  the  exposure  to  hich  winds,  which  is 
disagreeable  to  them.  The  hens  do  not  like  to 
be  closelv  confined.  If  some  she  tered  resort  can 
be  provided  where  they  can  work  and  scratch, 
they  will  thrive  better  and  keep  in  laying  con- 
dition.—The  Farmer's  Home. 
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"He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much."  — 
BACON. 

Correapondenta  are  urged  to  anticipate  the  aeaaon  in  pre- 
eentino  queetiona.  To  aak,  for  inaiance.  on  Aprit  15  or  20 
what  Peaa  had  beat  be  aoten,  aould  bring  no  answer  in 
t?u  May  taaue,  and  none  before  Jane,  when  the  anawer 
vtould  be  unaeasonable.  Queattona  received  before  the  \ith 
of  any  month  atand  a  good  chanee  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Not  more  than  three  que ationa  ah^uld  be  aent 
at  one  time.  Anatrera  to  queationa  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  Implementa,  etc.,  offered  by  different 
de-dlera  must  notbe  expected.  Neither  can  we  promiae  to 
comply  irrtth  the  reqneat  aometimea  made  to  "please  anawer 
by  mail.*'  Inquiriea  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following. 

Repliea  to  Inquiriea  are  eameatly  requested  from  our 
readers.  In  anawering  auch  give  the  number,  your 
looality  and  name,  the  latter  n^t  for  publication,  unless 
you  deaire.     Write  only  on  erne  aide  of  the  paper. 

2.219.  G-inseng  Root.  Where  can  I  get  root  or  seed, 
and  how  is  it  grown  and  prepared  for  marlcet?— Incog, 
Mass, 

2.220.  Plant  for  Hedge.  What  plant  is  best  to  give 
a  substantial  ornamental  hedge  in  shortest  time? 
Somebody  recommended  California  Privet,  with  two 
or  three  strands  of  barbed  wire  strung  through.— JNO. 
E.  S.,  Lancaster,  Ky. 

2,231.  Frizetaker  and  Spanish  Eiog  Onions,  Are 
they  the  same?— G,  N..  Pa. 

2,232-  Horse  Manure  as  Mulch.  Will  this  have  a 
bad  eflfect  on  the  Strawberry  bed  in  Summer?— D.W.S., 
Eau  Clair,  Wis. 

2.223.  Onions  on  Same  Land.  How  many  years 
may  they  be  grown  with  safety?— W.  W.  R.,  Ont. 

2.224.  SrawberriesandHaspbenies.  If  planted  in 
September  or  October  will  they  be  likely  to  bear  the 
following  year?- W.  W.  R.,  Ont. 

2,'225.  Blueberry  Plants.  Where  can  they  be  ob- 
tained?—Mrs.  J.  B.,  Marlboro,  Mass. 

2.226.  Best  Grapes  for  Home  Garden.  What  six 
varieties  do  you  recommend  for  Central  New  York? 

3.227.  Best  Out  Door  Roses.  Please  name  eight  re- 
liable varieties.- G.  S.,  Rome,  N.  T. 

2,328.  OultureofFarfugium  Grande.  What  Is  the 
proper  method  of  erowing  it  in  the  house  during  the 
entire  year?-a.  J.  B.,  Concord,  N.  E. 

2,229.  Best  Fruit  State.  Which  is  the  best  locality 
for  fruit  crowinfr.  California,  Delaware  or  New  Jersey? 
—A.  B.,A'fir  Y<irk. 

3,3.'».  Poisoning  Moles.  Has  anybody  ever  made  a 
success  of  It,  and  it  so,  by  what  means?— W.  H.  H. 
Danville,  loica. 

2,2m.  Grafting  Prunus  Pissardi  on  Plum  Seed- 
lines.  Can  it  he  done  by  root  grafting,  like  Apples  or 
Pears,  or  must  the  seedlings  be  set  in  ground  and  be 
thoroughly  rooted  first?- G.  W.  C,  Agassis,  B.  C. 

2,332.  Construction  of  Evaporator.  I  wish  to  put 
an  establishment  capable  of  working  up  2CHI  bushels 
of  Apples  per  day.  I  would  like  suggestions  as  to  best 
methods  and  machines.— H.  O. 

2,'333.  Ventilating  Cap  for  Fruit  House.  Where 
can  I  get  a  Mott  or  an  Espy?— J,  P.  O. 

2,234.  Ashes  for  Potatoes.  Is  it  better  to  apply 
ashes  before  or  after  plow  lug? 

2,335.  Prevention  of  Galling  Land.  Orchard  on 
hlU-slde,  berry  bushes  between.  What  can  I  do  to 
prevent  soil  from  being  washed  off? 

2,3:J6.  Ashes  for  Cherries,  Plums  and  Pears.  Will 
a  mulch  of  strong  unleached  ashes  put  around  the 
roots  of  trees  set  one  year,  be  liable  to  damage?— D.P., 
Poplar  Grove,  Jiid. 

2.237.  Chrvsanthemum  Spots.  Is  it  usualforChrys- 
anthemums  to  sport,  giving  blossoms  of  different  form 
and  color  from  the  true  variety?  Would  It  be  possible 
to  raise  plants  from  them  that  w(mld  fix  the  variation? 
— F.  R.,  Santa  Anna,  Cal. 

2.238.  Coleus  Sporting.  On  my  Coleua,  leaves  of 
which  are  round  with  cream-colored  center  and  green 
edges,  a  shont  has  appeared  with  pointed  leaves,  hav- 
ing green  edges  and  brlcht  red  center.  Is  this  any- 
thing UDUaual?- H.  C.  F.,  Mass. 

2,2:i'J.  Trimming  Evergreens.  Will  it  be  safe  to  do 
this  In  spring? 

2,210.  Passion  Vine  not  Blooming.  Have  had  it 
three  years. 

2.211-  Night  Soil  lor  Roses.  Is  It  con.sidered  good 
for  the  Everbloomlng  class?— W.  ,T.  M.,  Ponliac.  Ills. 

3,242.  Yield  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  Will  an  ordinary 
I>lant  produce  more  than  a  quait  of  sprouts,  or  how 
much?— M.  C,  Floriila. 

2,343.  Cranberry  Plants  or  Cuttings.  Where  can 
they  be  oidaiurd:'— .1.  R-.  .Joseph,  Oregon. 

3,241  Strawberry  Management  for  Frnit.  Plants 
set  a  year  ago  last  fall.  Gave  us  fruit  last  year.  Var- 
ieties,  Je.ssie,  Sharpless,  Downing,  etc.  Soil  well  en- 
riched. Should  the  old  follace  be  mowed  off?  What 
Is  best  treatment?- Mrs.  B.,  Kans. 

3,245.  Myrica  Oerifera.  Is  It  a  shrub  or  a  climbing 
plant?-J.  W.,  Ind. 

3,241).  Remedy  for  Out  Worm.  Please  give  life 
history  of  this  pest,  and  if  iiossible  a  remedy.  We  find 
It  almost  Impossible  to  raise  early  Cabbage  on  its  ac- 
count.—Wm.  P..  loira. 

3,317.  Wager  and  Willow  Peaches.  Are  the  seed- 
lings of  any  value?— E.  A.  K.,  Ills. 

3,213.  Hardy  Black  Raspberry.  Is  there  any  variety 
hardy  enough  for  central  Wisconsin?- A.  N.  T. 


3,249.  Earl?  Ruby  Tomato.  Is  It  worth  growing?— 
M.  S.  S..  Conn. 

2,350,  Tomato  Leaf  Blight.  The  leaves  on  my  plants 
last  year,  at  time  of  fruit  setting,  turned  yellow  and 
died  down.    Ground  new  and  rich.— R.  R.  N.,  Wash. 

2.251.  Chrysanthemums  for  Cut  Flowers.  I  raise 
superior  flowers,  but  have  no  home  market.  Is  there 
any  demand  In  northern  cities?- J.  H.  W.,  Tenn. 

3.252.  Niagaras  Dropping  from  Stems  Before 
Ripening.    What  Is  the  cause?— W.  W.  H.,  Ont. 

3.253.  Flowering  Begonias  in  Summer.  What  is 
best  temperature  for  them?  Should  they  be  shaded 
and  well  watered?— J.  G  B.,  Mo. 

2.254.  Remedy  for  Cnrculio  on  Peach.  Which  Is 
better,  spraying  w-ith  arsenites,  or  dusting  with  car- 
bolic gypsum?  If  arsenites.  state  whether  Paris 
green,  London  purple,  or  white  arsenic  should  be  used. 
— C.  P.  B.,  Pa. 

2.355.  Root  Grafting  Pears  and   Apples.     Can  I 

graft  in  spring  same  as  Apples?  In  root  grafting  the 
ADPle  would  you  prefer  grafting  on  whole  root  or  cut- 
ting the  seedling  In  two  or  three  pieces?— J.  Z.  C,  Mo. 

2.356.  Market  Gardening  for  a  Toung  Man.  Could 
a  young,  able-bodied  man,  b.v  close  application,  make  a 
living  by  cultivating  a  small  acreage  for  market? 
What  would  you  plant,  etc.?— H.  S.  L.,  New  York. 

3,257.  Propagation  of  Rubber  Plant  and  Hibiscus. 
Please  to  give  best  and  most  rapid  methods. 

2.358.  Growing  Roses  Under  Glass-  What  are  best 
ways?    What  is  the  cause  and  cure  of  mildew? 

2.359,  Orchids  Not  Blooming.  How  should  they  be 
treated  for  bloom?— J.  W.  S. 

2,36(1.  Forcing  Bulbs.  How  are  Hyacinths.  Lily  of 
the  Vallev,  and  similar  flowers  for  Christmas  and 
for  later  market  forced?— J.  W.  S. 

2.261.  Dissolved  Bone  Black.  What  is  It  and  how 
is  It  made? 

3.262.  Leached  and  Unleached  Ashes.  What  dif- 
ference In  fertilizing  value?— A.  F.,  Lgnchburah,  Va. 

3.263.  Heating  Greenhouses  with  Crude  Oil- 
Would  like  some  Information  how  to  arrange  the  heat- 
ing apparatus.— J,  T.,  Vineland. 

3.364.  Building  Greenhouse.  Would  you  advise  to 
build  a  foundation  wall  of  brick  and  finish  side  by 
studding  and  hoards,  or  by  using  Locust  posts  and 
siding  entirely?  Should  I  use  the  butted  system  of 
glassing?  Is  hotwate)"  preferable  tosteam?- W.  J.  W.. 
Pa. 

3,265.  Barr's  Mammouth  Asparagus.  Has  it  any 
advantage  over  the  old  stamiard  varieties?— G.  G,  G.- 
Stratham.  N.  H. 

2.366.    Applying  Wood  Ashes.    What  is  best  way? 

2.267.  Potatoes  and  Celery  in  Old  Fish  Pond.  How 
would  such  soil  suit  Potatoes  followed  bv  Celery? 
What  kind  of  Celery  would  be  best?— W.  M.  P.,  Ohio. 

2.268.  Japanese  Giant  Chestnut.  Is  it  a  good  sort 
to  plant? 

2,369.  Ellison  Peach.  Isitof  good  quality  and  hardy 
here  In  northern  Illinois?— L.  E.  L. 

2,270.  Christmas  Rose.  Is  this'  a  desirable  plant, 
and  if  so,  where  can  it  be  obtained?— F.  W.  B.,  Mich. 

2,371,  Culture  of  Saee  Grass.  What  soil  is  best, 
and  what  care  and  temnerature  Is  needed  to  start  It 
with  growth?— J.  H.  B-,  Mass. 

REPLIES    TO    INQUIRIES. 

3,179.  TrsDsplaBtine  Kaupberries  and  Black- 
berries. Raspberries  and  Blackberries  may  be 
planted  in  the  fall  and  well  mulched  Tn  Canada 
and  northern  states  spriner  plantine:  is  safer  and 
more  satislaetory.  As  they  start  early  they 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  in  the 
spring.— B.  Morden,  Wetland  Co.,  Ont. 

2,190  Prnnine  Currants  Some  cut  back 
Currants  severel.y.  Others  prefer  to  thin  some- 
what and  to  retain  youner  wood  later  on  rather 
than  the  older  wood.— E  Morden. 

2,193.  Pine  Stra\ff  as  Matiure.  O.  R's  chemical 
composition  for  Pine  needles  makes  them  richer 
than  anythinE  that  I  have  previously  noted. 
Soils  where  Pine  needles  have  rotted  for  centu- 
ries are  not  remarkable  for  fertility.  I  would 
prefer  to  take  the  Cotton  seed  meal,  Kainit  and 
superphosphate  and  let  others  have  the  Pine 
needles,— E.  Morden. 

2,199.  Bussian  Apricots.  I  know  it  to  be  safer 
to  thoroughly  test  the  Russian  Apricot  before 
planting  many  — E  M. 

2-271.  Caltnre  of  the  Sago  Palm.  Cycas  revo- 
luta,  the  finest  of  its  species,  is  grown  extensive- 
ly in  China  and  Japan,  its  native  countries,  for 
the  pith  contained  in  its  trunk,  and  what  is  pre- 
liared  by  the  natives  into  an  article  of  food  simi- 
lar to  the  sago  ot  commerce  The  cultivation 
of  these  plants  in  our  houses,  according  to  Peter 
Henderson's  Handbook  of  Plants,  is  the  same  as 
reciuired  for  all  the  Palm  tribe:  plenty  of  pot- 
room,  and  a  strong,  moist  heat,  Cycus  revoluta, 
however,  may  be  wintered  in  a  low  temperature, 
and  its  new  growth  retarded  for  (he  lawn  After 
the  leaves  have  perfected  their  growth,  and  are 
thoroughly  hardened,  the  plants  can  be  placed 
\i pop  the  lawn  during  summer,  where  they  are 
most  approrriate  ornaments  A  good  soil  in 
which  to  grow  these  and  other  Palms  is  com- 
posed of  two  parts  loam,  one  part  peat  and  one 
part  sand.  They  like  shade,  and  an  abundance 
of  moisture  nt  the  roots,  as  well  as  frequent 
sprinkling  and  spraying  overhead. 


3.201.  Applying  Hen  Manure.  Mix  hen  ma- 
nure thoroughly  with  several  parts  of  earth. 
On  lean  soils  a  larger  quantity  may  be  used.-E  M. 

2,217  Impoyerished  Lawn.  White  Grubs 
have  probably  destroyed  the  grass  on  your  lawn. 
A  good  coat  of  fine  stable  manure  with  fresh 
seeding  will  probably  restore  the  lawn.  Robins 
understand  the  business  of  catching  white  grubs. 
— E.  Morden. 

2.229.  Best  Fruit  Stock,  We  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  another  state  in  the  union  that 
equals  California  in  the  ease  with  which  fruits 
of  almost  every  kind,  from  the  Apple  ot  the  tem- 
perate zone  to  the  fruit-bearing  Palms  of  the 
tropics,  are  grown  and  in  the  great  superiority 
and  prolificacy  of  such  fruits ;  and  we  are  sure 
that  no  state  of  the  union  can  excel  California  in 
these  respects.  Yet  In  the  locality  which  may  be 
more  than  any  other  favored  by  climatic  and 
soil  conditions,  the  profits  of  fruit  growing  are 
often  much  smaller  than  in  places  where  nature 
appears  to  be  less  larish  in  her  gifts.  Thus  the 
California  fruit  grower,  even  under  the  higher 
scale  of  prices  that  seems  to  be  the  rule  for 
almost  everything  in  the  Pacific  coast  regions, 
declares  himself  satisfied  with  gross  receipt  per 
acre  which  we  at  the  east  would  hardly  consider 
enough  to  pay  expenses  Whether  fruit  growing 
is  profitable,  and  how  much  so,  depends  in  the 
first  place  on  the  demand  and  prices  that  can  be 
obtained  for  just  the  fruits  that  the  grower  can 
produce  to  best  advantage.  Nearly  every  loca- 
lity is  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  some  fruits. 
If  such  fruits  find  a  ready  sale  at  acceptable 
prices,  than  fruit  growing  in  such  locality  can 
be  made  to  pay.  In  our  own  locality  Pear  grow- 
ing properly  managed  has  been  found  to  be  far 
more  profitable  than  Orange  growing  in  Califor- 
nia and  Florida,  and  this  is  the  case  in  other 
sections  of  Western  New  York  California  or 
Florida  fruit  growers  do  not  make  half  the 
money  made  by  many  Peach  growers  along  Lake 
Ontario.  The  Grape  grower  in  Western  New 
York  and  Ohio  receive  twice  the  money  for  his 
crop  that  California  people  do  for  their  Grapes. 
Strawberries  and  other  small  fruits  in  the  states 
bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean  often  pay  the 
grower  far  better  than  anything  grown  on  the 
Pacific  coast  does.  Pick  out  the  location  that  is 
adapted  to  ,iust  such  fruits  as  the  near  market 
demands,  and  if  you  know  how  to  raise  the  fruit 
you  will  find  it  easy  enough  to  make  fruit  grow- 
ing profitable.— G.  R. 

2,226  Best  Grape  for  Home  Qarden,  For  Wes- 
tern and  Central  New  York,  we  would  name 
Concord,  Worden,  Niagara,  Delaware,  Brighton 
and  perhaps  Barry. 

2,156  Clinton  drape  not  Bearini;.  Probably 
you  have  pruned  too  closel.v.  Clinton,  Bacchus 
and  some  other  varieties  naturally  make  very 
long  canes  and  when  pruned  close  as  wotild  be 
proper  for  Concord,  often  fail  to  bear  but  if 
allowed  to  ramble  at  will  over  a  tree  or  building 
or  high  trellis  bear  abundantly.— W.  F.  Bassett. 

3,196.  Cnttingrs  of  Mariana  Plum  will  root 
readily  if  planted  in  rich  mellow  soil  in  the  open 
ground  either  in  fall  or  early  spring.  Peaches 
succeed  when  budded  directly  on  this  stock  and 
require  no  double  working— Wm.  F-  Bassett. 

2,203.  Brond-Iieaved  Saee,  known  also  as 
Holt's  Mammoth  and  Mammoth  Seedless  Sage, 
seldom  if  ever  produces  seed.  It  is  readily  in- 
creased by  division  of  the  old  roots,  by  layering 
the  branches  in  summer  and  may  be  multiplied 
very  rapidly  by  taking  plants  into  the  green- 
house and  growing  from  green  cuttings.  If 
protected  through  the  winter  b.v  a  light  cover- 
ing of  straw  so  as  to  bring  all  the  growth  out 
fresh  and  sound  in  spring,  it  could,  doubtless,  be 
readily  and  rapidly  propagated  from  wood  of 
the  prertous  season  cut  to  lengths  of  four  to  six 
inches  and  planted  so  as  to  leave  an  inch  above 
ground  — Wm.  F.  Bassett 

2.268,  Japanese  Giant  Chestnuts.  This  is 
probably  fully  as  hardy  as  our  ordinary  Ameri- 
Sweet  Chestnut.  The  true  Japanese  Giant  is  a 
large  nut,  of  fair  quality  for  ordinary  purposes 
but  not  good  enough  to  eat  raw.  Many  of  the 
trees  sent  out  as  "Japanese  Chestnuts"  vary 
greatly  in  productiveness  and  size  of  nut.  Some 
are  well-nigh  worthless,  The.v  make  a  good 
lawn  tree ;  but  for  a  home  supply  of  nuts  we 
would  in  a  majority  of  cases  prefer  a  good  native 
Chestnut,  a  Paragon  or  Numbo,  If  we  were  to 
start  a  grove,  we  believe  we  would  grow  Ameri- 
can chestnut  seedlings,  and  graft  these  with 
cions  from  a  native  tree  known  to  bear  regular 
crops  of  especially  large  nuts.  Such  trees  may  be 
found  in  almost  any  neighborhood  where  the 
American  Chestnut  is  indigenous. 

3,267.    Potatoes  and  Celery 'n  Old  Fish  Pond. 

We  see  no  reason  why  the  bed  of  an  old  fish 
pond,  if  well  provided  with  drainage,  should  not 
be  a  most  excellent  place  for  growing  all  sorts  of 
garden  and  field  crops.  Try  unleached  wood 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  the  early  Potatoes,  As 
to  varieties  of  t>Ier.v  we  would  select  White 
Plume  for  early  and  Golden  Heart  for  main 
crop,  as  well  for" market  as  for  home  use.— G.  K . 
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2,218.  Annaala  for  Cut  Flowers.  Centaureas 
make  good  flowers  for  cutting  and  the  New 
Double  WTiite  Achillea,  the  Pearl  is  fine  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  so  much  superior  to  the  old 
Double  White  that  the  latter  is  not  worth  grow- 
ing. The  demand  for  cut  flowers  in  fashionable 
places  is  growing  more  and  more  exacting  and 
there  is.little  use  in  trying  to  do  anything  in 
that  line  without  plenty  of  Hoses,  Carnations, 
Chrysanthemums  or  Orchids  and  other  flowers 
only  work  in  to  supplement  these  If  there  is 
a  demand  for  common  flowers  in  your  place  the 
following  are  good:  Euphorbia  corollata.  Dahlias 
Camelliaflora  and  Guiding  Star  and  Perennial 
Candytuft  tor  white,  also  Spiraea  Reevesii  fl,  pi, 
and  White  Cosmos  For  various  colors  Platyco- 
don  grandifiorum,  Gentlana  Andrew-sii,  Salvia 
splendens,  Helianthus  latifolius.  Coreopsis  lan- 
ceolata.  Golden  (Camomile  — Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

2,265.  Barr's  Mammoth  Aepara^s.  We  have 
heard  this  well  spoken  of  by  good  market  gar- 
deners for  several  years.  It  is  the  same  as  Phil- 
adelphia Mammoth.  We  do  not  think  the  inquirer 
will  run  any  risk  by  planting  this  if  he  has  the 
plants  on  hand.  Even  if  not  greatly  superior  to 
Conover's  Colossal,  we  are  sure  it  is  by  no  means 
inferior  to  it.— G.  R. 

2,264.  Building  and  Heatini;  Oreenhofises. 
Some  highly  valuable  information  touching  on 
this  subject  was  given  last  year  in  Bulletin  63  of 
the  Michigan  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
embodying  the  researches  of  Prof.  L.  R.  Taft. 
The  gist  of  thematter  was  published,  with  illus- 
trations on  pages  20  and  21  (October  number)  of 
the  present  volume  of  Popular  Gardening. 
We  think  that  practically  there  is  not  so  much 
difference  between  a  brick  and  a  wooden  wall, 
providing  either  one  is  properly  constructed. 
Any  such  wall  should  be  holl'»w,  the  wooden  wall 
containing  at  least  two  dead  airspaces.  We  are 
decidedly  in  favor  of  the  butted  system  of  glass- 
ing: and  for  small  houses,  such  as  the  inquirer 
has  in  view,  we  should  prefer  the  hot  water 
system  to  all  other  modes  of  heating,— G.  R. 

2,204.  English  Filberts  from  Seed.  The  fruit 
from  trees  or  bushes  you  raise  from  pure  seed 
may  vary  somewhat,  but  will  probably  all  be 
good  enough.  The  trouble,  1  think,  will  be  to 
get  the  nuts  to  germinate,  unless  you  get  them 
fresh  in  the  fall,  and  keep  them  from  drying 
out.— G.  R. 

2,251.  Chrysanthemnms  for  Cat  Flowers.  Con- 
cerning the  sale  of  Chrysanthemum  blooms  in 
northern  cities,  there  certainly  isa  large  demand 
for  such  each  autumn,  but  the  supply  as  pro- 
vided by  the  local  growers  is  also  large.  Still,  if 
your  location  is  such  as  would  enable  vou  to 
grow  a  superior  article,  it  is  not  un'ikel.v  that 
you  might  succeed  in  working  off  a  large  stock  at 
prices  remunerative  to  you. 

2  196.  Uarianna  Plum  for  Stock.  Latter  part 
of  December  I  cut  my  Marianna  wood  into  cut- 
tings about  five  to  six  inches  long.  I  took  it 
directly  from  the  trees,  and  intended  tying  in 
bundles  of  one  hundred  or  more  each  to  heel  in 
for  spring  planting.  But  as  the  weather  was  so 
fine,  and  the  ground  in  excellent  order,  I  set 
them  at  once  where  they  are  to  grow,  in  rows 
three  and  a  half  teet  apart,  six  inches  apart  in 
the  rows.  This  plan  in  years  past  has  been  most 
successful.  The  cuttings  were  set  upright,  and 
so  that  the  top  bud  was  just  even  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Tread  lightly  on  each  side 
of  row;  then  the  earth  is  levelled  off  again  and 
covered  with  old  sods  and  litter  to  prevent  them 
from  being  heaved  out.  The  next  l)est  plan  is 
to  cut  the  wood  into  six  inch  lengths,  tie  into 
bundles  and  bury  in  the  ground  with  the  butts 
up,  covered  six  inches  with  earth.  If  the  ground 
is  frozen,  so  as  to  make  this  impossible,  the  cut- 
tings may  be  packed  in  sand  in  a  cellar,  such  sand 
to  be  kept  merely  damp  enough  to  keep  the  cut- 
tings from  shriveling.  Here  they  will  callus, 
and  they  are  then  to  be  set  out  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  the  ground  will  permit.  This  talk  of 
double  working  for  the  Peach  is  all  moonshine, 
as  the  Peach  will  take  readily  if  set  at  the  proper 
time.  I  have  both  Peach  and  Apricot  on  the 
Marianna  that  seem  to  be  as  vigorous  as  on  the 
Peach  root.  The  Marianna  never  sends  up 
suckers,  and  is  not  troubled  with  the  borers,  thus 
making  it  the  most  valuable  stock  for  all  our 
stone  fruits.  This  is  its  great  value,  as  its  fruit 
is  in  my  opinion  of  so  little  merit,  that  were  it 
not  for  its  usefulness  as  a  foundation  for  better 
sorts,  I  would  not  have  it  on  my  grounds.— Sa.m- 
tiEL  SliLLER,  Montgomery  County^  Mo. 

2,212.  ClaT  Soil  for  Boses.  Good  clay  loam 
mixed  with  the  poor  sandy  soil,  and  enriched 
with  a  little  bone  dust,  will  do  very  well  for 
Roses.  The  sand  alone  has  very  little  absorbent 
power.  Stiff  clays  are  often  comparatively  rich 
in  plant  food,  although  it  may  not  be  in  a  form 
readily  available  for  the  plants.  When  it  is 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  a  sandy  soil,  the 
ingredients  may  be  rendered  more  readily  avail- 
able, besides  increasing  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
sulting soil  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  and 
the  various  gases  from  the  atmosphere.  Apply 
the  clay  on  top,  let  the  frosts  act  upon  and  disin- 
tegrate it,  and  then  fork  it  well  into  the  soil. 


2,238.  Colens  Sporting.  Concerning  the  var- 
ions  forms  of  Coleus  leaves  of  which  you  speak, 
we  see  nothing  especially  strange  in  this,  con- 
sidering that  the  Coleus  genus  is  one  very  much 
given  to  variations  and  "sporting."  No  plant 
now  in  cultivation  has  changed  so  very  materially 
in  the  matter  of  forms  and  colors  of  foliage  as 
has  the  Coleus. 

2,217.  Impoverished  Lawn.  The  general  un- 
satisfactory appearance  of  the  lawn  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  impoverished  soil.  Until  fertility  is 
restored  the  grass  will  remain  thin  and  poor. 
Apply  a  good  top  dressing  of  compost,  or  in  its 
absence,  of  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour,  or  of  any 
complete  fertilizer  you  may  have  on  hand.  Put 
it  on  evenly,  at  the  rate  of  from  600  to  1,000 
pounds  iier  acre. 

2.213.  Baising  Early  Canliflower.  Sow  seed 
of  Snowball  or  Earliest  Erfurt  in  hot-bed  or 
greenhouse  at  once,  pushing  the  plants  ahead  as 
fast  as  compatible  with  their  healthy  develop- 
ment, harden  off  properly,  and  set  in  well-pre- 
pared, highly-enriched,  somewhat  moist,  well- 
drained  soil  as  soon  as  this  is  in  condition  to  be 
worked.  Still  better,  it  might  be  to  get  cold- 
frame-wintered  plants,  if  good  ones  can  be  had, 
and  set  them  in  soil  prepared  as  stated  If  the 
land  is  slighly  sloping  to  the  south  or  southeast, 
all  the  better  for  early  setting  and  early  making 
of  the  crop. 

2.214.  Winter  Flowers  from  Seed. '  What  bet- 
ter plants  do  you  want  than  the  old  standbys, 
such  as  Cyclamens,  Cinerarias,  Primulas,  etc. 
Two  or  three  sowings  should  be  made  to  insure  a 
succession  of  bloom  throughout  the  winter. 
Make  the  first  sowing  early  in  March.  To  get 
good  Cyclamens,  sow  seed  in  the  summer  as  soon 
as  ripe.  They  will  flower  the  second  winter.  If 
seed  is  sown  in  early  spring  and  the  plants  can 
be  grown  on  in  sufficient  heat  and  without  check, 
they  will  become  large  enough  by  next  winter 
to  produce  a  few  flowers.— M.  N. 

2,21.5.  Border  Flowers  from  Seed.  Among  the 
most  thankful  of  plants  for  the  purpose  are 
Phlox  Drummondi  and  Verbena.  If  arranged 
in  masses,  leither  in  mixed  colors  or  the  latter 
judiciously  blended,  a  most  gorgeous  display  can 
be  obtained  during  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 
Seed  may  be  sown  directly  in  open  ground,  or 
the  plants  may  be  started  under  glass,  then 
pricked  out  into  four  or  flve  inch  pots,  four 
plants  in  each  pot,  and  afterwards  transferred 
to  open  ground  without  dividing. 

2,176.    Keeping  Babbits  from  Frnit  Trees.   I 

use  common  fly  screen  or  wire  screen,  cut  into 
strips  two  feet  long  and  two  inches  wide,  on  trees 
H  or  M  inch  in  diameter.  This  will  reach 
18  inches  in  height.  Begin  at  the  ground,  wind- 
ing the  strips  spirally  around  the  tree;  draw 
tight  and  give  an  extra  squeeze  at  the  top  end  of 
the  wire  screen,  and  it  is  there  to  stay.  Where 
trees  are  not  over  16  feet  apart,  I  can  wrap  60  to 
70  trees  per  hour.  Wire  cloth  costs  2  cents  per 
square  foot,  which  makes  the  material  cost  about 
4-7  cent  per  tree.  The  screen  can  be  kept  on  for 
another  year.— Henry  A.  Horn,  Ohio. 

2.223.  Onions  on  Same  Land.  The  old  practice 
and  teaching  is  to  plant  Onions  on  same  soil  just 
as  long  as  desired.  The  land,  under  the  liberal 
manuring  required  for  the  crop,  gets  richer  from 
year  to  year,  and  also  freer  from  weeds,  and 
generally  in  good  tilth,  all  of  which  circum- 
stances favor  the  crop.  But  there  are  drawbacks 
also.  Onion  mildew  may  take  possession  of  the 
field,  and  the  insects  troubling  the  crop— espec- 
ially the  Onion  maggot— are  liable  to  increase  to 
an  extent  so  as  to  become  a  real  danger  to  the 
crop.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  proper  system 
of  rotation  is  much  the  safer  plan  just  as  it  is 
with  all  other  crops.  Alternating  Onions  with 
Clover,  each  crop  to  occupy  the  ground  for  two 
years  in  succession,  may  give  excellent  results 

2.224.  Strawberries  and  Baspberries.  Straw- 
berries and  Red  Raspberries  if  set  out  in  Septem- 
ber or  October  in  the  inquirer's  locality  (Ont., 
Canadal,  may  give  berries  enough  for  a  taste  the 
following  season,  but  there  will  not  be  enough 
for  what  the  most  liberal  interpretation  might 
call  a  crop.  Blackcaps  will  not  bear  until  the 
second  season. 

2,227.  Fropigation  of  Babber  Plants  and  Hi- 
biscus. The  varieties  of  common  India  Rubber 
tree  (Ficus  elaMca),  according  to  A.  S.  Fuller, 
are  readily  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  green 
wood  or  mature  shoots  planted  in  rather  coarse 
sand  or  pulverized  brick,  in  the  open  ground  in 
warm  climates,  and  under  glass  in  cool  ones. 
The  two  shrubby  species  of  Hibiscus  (B.  Syrlacus 
or  Rose  of  Sharon,  and  H.  Sinensis  or  Rose  of 
China)  are  propagated  by  seeds  and  cuttings  of 
either  the  green  wood  qnder  glass,  or  ripe  wood 
in  open  ground.  Ripe  wood  cuttings  should  be 
made  in  the  full,  in  cold  climates,  and  stored 
where  they  will  not  freeze  in  the  winter.  They 
should  also  be  kept  rather  dry,  too  much  moist- 
ure being  very  injurious.  The  same  is  true  of 
the  plants  raised  from  ripe  wood  cuttings,  and 
they  should  be  dug  in  the  autumn  of  the  first 
season  and  heeled  in,  either  in  a  cool  cellar  or 
some  dry  place  in  the  garden.— P, 


2,222.  Hannre  Unlch  for  Strawberries.  Coarse 
horse  manure,  if  free  from  weed  seeds,  makes  a 
good  mulch  for  Strawberries  The  winter's  rains 
and  snows  wash  out  the  fertilizing  elements  of 
the  manure,  and  these  go  to  feed  the  plants,  while 
the  remaining  washed  litter  remains  on  top 
preventing  rapid  evaporation.  Altogether  the 
material  gives  the  double  advantage  of  fertilizer 
and  mulcli.  No  ill  effects  need  be  feared  from 
the  application.— G.  R. 

2,221.  Prizetaker  and  Spanish  King.  I  find 
these  decidedly  different.  The  true  Spanish  King 
was  introduced  by  Johnson  &  Stokes  in  1887,  and 
is  a  good  variety  of  the  foreign  classs.  Wm.  H. 
Maule  sent  out  the  Prizetaker  in  1888,  and  I 
think  we  have  nothing  superior  to  it  in  that 
class  of  Onions.  The  confusion  arises  by  some 
of  the  seedsmen  catalogueing  them  as  identical. 
I  would  take;this  opportunity  to  warn  against 
planting  any  of  them  on  a  very  large  scale  as  a 
first  venture  You  should  first  see  whether  these 
varieties  are  fitted  to  your  locality  and  to  your 
particular  soil  and  treatment.  Planting  on  an 
acre  scale  involves  heavy  expense,  and  some  of 
our  correspondents  report  that  the  Onions  have 
given  them  more  scallions  than  solid  bulbs. 
Don't  rush  wildly  in  a  new  business.  Keep  cool, 
and  use  deliberation  and  good  judgment.— G.  R. 

2,261.  Dissolved  Bone  Black.  This  is  bone 
charcoal  (burnt  bone)  treated  with  sulphuric 
acid  to  make  the  phosphoric  acid  soluble  All 
leading  fertilizer  men  offer  it  for  sale.  It  costs 
about  $20  or  less  per  ton.— G.  R. 

2,282.  Leached  and  Unleached  Ashes.  The 
former  are  deprived  of  most  of  their  potash  by 
leaching,  usually  analysing  about  114  per  cent 
each  of  phosphoric  acid,  while  unleached  ashes 
contain  5  to  8  per  cent  potash  and  1  to  2  per 
cent  phosphoric  acid.  The  former  have  a 
fertilizing  value  of  about  three  or  four  dollars 
per  ton  the  latter  of  $10  to  $13.— G.  R. 

2,225.  Boot  Grafting  Pears  and  Apples.  Pears 
are  root  grafted  like  Apples,  the  only  difference 
being  that  whole  roots  (usually  French  seedlings) 
are  always  used  for  stock,  never  piece  roots. 
Good  strong  Apple  stocks  for  root  grafting  may 
be  cut  into  three  pieces,  the  end  or  tip  piece  be- 
ing thrown  away.  The  other  two  cuts  will 
answer  every  practical  purpose  for  stocks  —G.  P, 

2,230.  Poisoning  Holes.  The  recipe  usually 
given  is  to  sprinkle  a  little  arsenic  or  strychine 
on  little  bits  of  raw  beef,  and  drop  them  into 
the  runs.  We  are  sure  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  poisoning  moles  with  poisoned  Sweet 
Corn,  as  the  moles  live  on  insects,  grubs,  worms, 
etc.,  but  not  on  grain.  We  also  have  little  faith 
in  the  poisoned  meat  remedy.  The  best  way  to 
manage  moles  where  they  are  very  numerous 
and  therefore  more  of  an  injury  than  a  blessing, 
is  to  reduce  their  number  by  keeping  a  number 
of  ordinary  mole  traps  (such  as  are  now  on  sale 
in  every  hardware,  and  at  every  seedsman's) 
continuosly  and  faithfully  set  Moles  are  easily 
caught  in  this  way,  and  we  can  at  least  keep 
their  numbers  sufficiently  within  bounds  that 
the  damage  they  do  will  be  comparatively  slight. 
— G  R. 

2,234.  Ashes  for  Potatoes.  If  the  application 
is  but  a  light  or  moderate  one,  say  10  or  15  bush, 
per  acre,  I  think  I  would  put  the  ashes  into  the 
drills  over  the  lightly  covered  seed  pieces.  If  a 
large  dressing  is  to  be  given,  say  of  40  or  50 
bushels  or  even  more  per  acre  I  should  apply 
it  broadcast  after  plowing  and  before  harrow- 
ing. Usually,  however,  the  mode  of  application 
is  of  less  influence  than  the  mere  fact  that  it  is 
applied,  and  the  quantity  that  is  used.— G.  R. 

2,236.  Ashes  for  Frnit  Trees.  A  mulch  of 
good  strong  wood  ashes,  even  if  liberal,  is  not 
likely  to  do  any  harm  to  fruit  trees,  but  can  be 
applied  with  every  hope  of  good  results.  Scatter 
the  ashes  evenly  all  over  the  ground,  not  simply 
close  up  to  the  tree,  as  often  done  —G.  R. 

2,243.  Cranberry  Plants.  Almost  every  large 
nurseryman  catalogues  these  plants.  Some  of 
the  seedmen  also  do  this,  among  them  for  in- 
stance James  J  H.  Gregory  of  Marblehead,  Mass. 

2,24.5.  Hyrica  Cerifolia.  The  information  de- 
sired is  given  in  Henderson's  "Handbook  of 
Plants."  Myrica  cerifolia  is  a  shrub  common  to 
New  York  and  the  Atlantic  cost,  growing  four 
to  eight  feet  high  The  foliage  has  a  pleasant 
fragrance,  and  is  used  to  a  large  extent  in  mi-xing 
with  flowers  used  in  summer  bouquets  In  New 
England  the  wax  which  invests  the  berries  is 
collected  in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  ob- 
tained by  boiling  the  berries  in  water,  when  the 
wax  melts  and  rises  to  the  surface.  Under  the 
name  of  Bayberry  tallow  it  is  often  used  to  make 
tallow.    It  is  also  employed  in  soap  making. 

2,2-24.  Field  of  Brussels  Sprouts.  My  success 
with  Brussels  Sprouts  has  never  been  phenome- 
nal. On  most  of  my  plants  the  sprouts  have 
usually  appeared  rather  too  scattering  for  profit, 
and  where  they  did  set  close  and  compact,  the 
little  heads  or  buttons  were  seldom  perfect 
enough  to  induce  me  to  eat  them.  1  find  it  much 
easier  to  raise  good  Cabbages  and  Cauliflower 
than  Brussels  Sprouts.  Perhaps  the  latter  need 
higher  cultivation  than  I  have  given  them. 
Would  like  to  know  what  Mr.  Falconer  has  to 
say  about  it?— G.  R. 
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A    Glimpse   at    Hardy   Trees   and 
Shrubs  in  Ireland. 

Ireland,  with  its  dripping  skies  and 
equable  climate,  is  pre-eminently  fitted  to 
be  the  home  of  many  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  in  the  south,  as  at  Cork,  and  in 
the  wild  west,  as  af.Cong  and  in  other  parts 
of  Galway,  many  things  elsewhere  rare  or 
delicate  luxuriate  as  if  at  home  in  their  na- 
tive wilds. 

The  illustration  on  this  page  is  from  a 
photograph  in  the  grounds  at  Castlewellan, 
Co.  Down,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
the  climate  is  far  less  genial  than  in  the  lo- 
calities above  named. 
Still,  Castlewellan 
Park  is  the  home  of 
many  tine  examples 
of  the  choicest  tree 
and  shrub  growth. 
The  picture  shows  a 
rich  and  happy  blend- 
ing of  Conifers  to- 
gether with  decidous 
trees,  and  is  an  apt 
illustration  of  what 
can  be  effected  on 
good  soil  in  a  fresh 
and  genial  climate 
when  a  strong  and 
persistent  love  for 
hardy  vegetation  pre- 
vails. 

Here  on  a  comparat- 
ively small  area  are 
grouped  Coniferie 
from  Europe  and 
America,  from  the 
Andes  as  well  as  from 
Northern  India  and 
from  Japan.  There 
are  also  many  very 
fine  deciduous  trees 
and  flowering  shrubs 
collected  from  tem- 
perate parts  of  the 
world,  and,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration, 
the  Chilian  Arau- 
carias  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Sequoia  are 
are  quite  luxuriant 
and  happy  in  associ- 
ation with  the  native  Florence  Court  Yew. 

At  all  seasons  of  the  year  and  in  all  as- 
pects the  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs  at 
Castlewellan  is  a  most  interesting  one,  the 
owner  in  his  travels  having  collected  and 
introduced  many  rarities,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  beautiful  Daffodil  now  named 
Countess  of  Annesley  was  first  discovered 
growing  by  the  thousands  in  the  domain. 
Hollies  and  Rhododendrons  and  Bamboos 
are  here  special  features  and  as  a  rarity 
among  the  last  named  is  Dendrocalamns 
sikkimensis,  introduced  by  the  Earl  of 
Annesley  from  India  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
growing  in  an  intermediate  house  and  is 
about  twelve  feet  in  height,  not  being  so 
hardy  as  the  Japanese  and  Northern  Chinese 
kinds.— London  Gazette. 


evidently  have  convinced  the  grower  that 
he  is  put  face  to  face  with  new  problems, 
and  that  he  must  bestir  himself  if  he  wants 
to  save  his  crops  in  future. 

Among  the  exhibits  was  the  usual  fine 
display  of  Pears,  Apples  and  Grapes. 
Ellwanger&  Barry's  Anjou  Pears  were  ful- 
ly as  fine  as  ever.  The  Field  Force  Pump 
Company  of  Lockport,  this  county,  had  one 
of  their  Knapsack  sprayers  in  the  hall.  It 
appears  to  be  like  a  serviceable  implement. 

Election  of  Officers.  The  following 
officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year: 
President,  Wm.    C.    Barry,   of  Rochester; 


Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  in 
Council. 

We  have  been  present  at  many  horticul- 
tural meetings  of  both  National  and  State 
Societies,  but  we  have  never  seen  a  gather- 
ing so  numerous  or  so  enthusiastic  as  was 
the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Western  New  York  Fruit  growers  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  38th  and  29th  of  this 
year.  The  large  hall  was  filled  to  its  ut- 
most at  every  session,  and  there  must  have 
been  a  thousand  or  more  people  in  attend- 
ance at  both  days. 

This  large  attendance  alone  is  a  hopeful 
sign.  The  disaster  that  has  overtaken  some 
of  the  fruit  crops  of  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  the  uncertainties  concerning  the  future 
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1st  Vice-president,  S.D.  Willard,  of  Geneva; 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  John  Hall,  of 
Rochester. 

Vice  President's  Address.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Willard  says  the  failure  of  the  Apple  crop 
in  1890  was  the  most  complete  ever  known 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  Now  the 
scale  of  low  prices  seems  to  have  changed, 
and  higher  prices  are  likely  to  rule  in  the 
fruit  market  for  years  to  come.  Our  duty 
is  now  to  do  everything  to  insure  the  crop. 

Grape  Report.  President  Wm.  C.  Barry, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Native 
Fruits,  makes  a  full  report  on  Grapes.  Has 
been  disappointed  with  many  new  varieties, 
and  thinks  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  on  the 
market  so  many  sorts  all  adapted  for  gener- 
al planting.  Very  few  of  the  many  new 
ones  will  be  retained  for  permanent  use. 
The  old  Concord  yet  heads  the  list.  Worden 
is  one  of  the  foremost  among  the  newer 
ones.  Barry  has  proved  one  of  the  best.  It 
is  a  native  resembling  in  general  appear- 
ance the  toreign  Grape,  but  is  liable  to  over- 
bear. Prefers  it  to  the  Wilder.  Herbert  is 
of  better  quality,  but  not  so  handsome  nor 
uniform.  Moore's  Early  is  large  and  showy; 
if  more  productive,  it  would  replace  the 
Hartford.  Windsor  is  most  promising  as  a 
new  early  Grape,  vine  is  healty  and  vigor- 
ous. Green  Mountain  seems  to  be  the  .same 
thing.  Vergennes  will  be  kept  and  culti- 
vated; it  is  firm  and  agood shipper.  Among 
the  red  ones  there  is  not  one  aa  generally 
useful  as  Concord  among  blacks.  We  need 
a  red  Concord.    Woodruff  red  is  good  in  all 


points  except  quality.  Brighton  fails  in 
some  localities.  Delaware  seems  to  possess 
every  requisite  except  size.  Jefferson  is 
good,  but  too  late.  Empire  State  is  very 
promising,  but  Niagara  seems  to  occupy  its 
place.  Moore's  Diamond  gives  promise, 
but  has  not  been  tested  enough.  Imben  is 
of  fine  quality,  but  cannot  be  recomnlended 
for  market.  The  amateur  who  has  favor- 
able location,  and  is  willing  to  take  pains 
with  this  sort  will  like  it.  Niagara  is  good 
and  a  popular  and  profitable  market  Grape, 
but  has  disappointed  the  growers  in  some 
places.  Pocklington  is  growing  in  popular- 
ity. Eaton  has  a  very 
large  bunch  and 
berry,  and  in  general 
appearance  resembles 
Moore's  Early;  not  as 
good  as  Concord,  but 
promises  well  for 
market.  Colerain,  the 
new  white,  is  under 
test.  Minnehaha  origi- 
nated by  Mr.  Wilder, 
has  fine  quality,  but 
mildews  badly,  and 
consequently  is  of  no 
value. 

Mr.  Barry  thinks 
there  seems  to  be 
better  prospect  of 
bringing  out>aluable 
varieties  by  hybridiz- 
ing the  pure  native 
species  than  by  pro- 
ducing hybrids  be- 
tween native  and 
foreign  ones. 

The  following  are 
named  as  the  best 
six  Grapes  for  Mr. 
Barry's  own  locality: 
Lady,  Niagara,  Con. 
cord,  Worden,  Gsert- 
ner  and  Barry. 

Mr.  Chas.  A.  Green 
did  not  want  to  have 
Delaware  left  out,  it 
being  the  most  satis- 
factory  kind    among 
the  reds,  and  a  valu- 
able market  variety. 
Mr.    Snow   of   Yates   county,  condemns 
Hartford,  and  pronounces  Worden  a  little 
later  than  Moore's  Early. 

The  complaint  that  the  Brighton  is  a  poor 
fruiter,  is  met  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Hubbard,  who 
says  we  can  easily  grow  it  by  mixing  up  the 
vines  in  a  large  vineyard.  Mr.  Hoyt  also 
states  that  he  has  a  few  rows  mixed  in  with 
Niagaras,  Concords,  etc.,  and  they  always 
bear  immense  crops. 


The  American  Elm.  I  And  that  this  is  the  ideal 
street  tree.  A  chief  reason  being  that  it  makes 
few  branches,  low  down,  to  hide  the  street  from 
the  windows  of  houses,  or  to  impede  the  circula- 
tion of  air  near  the  ground.— G.  Stanton,  West- 
chester Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  Dwarf  Pea— one  whicb  needs  no  brushing— 
as  early  as  any  of  the  "  First  and  Best"  kinds, 
is  greatly  needed.  Why  don't  some  of  our  en- 
terprising gardeners  with  plenty  of  time  for 
experiments,  "invent"  such  a  new  variety? 
There's  millions  in  it.— Jtf. 

Christmas  Trees  are  growing  scarcer,  and 
prices  rise  higher  every  year  at  the  east.  It  is 
estimated  that  2,500  Spruces  from  Maine  were 
needed  to  supply  the  Boston  markets  last 
Christmas.  A  hint  to  horticulturists:  It  will  pay 
to  plant  .lust  for  this  purpose. 

Our  Ten  Mores.  More  Uowers.more  line  lawns, 
more  beautiful  puolic  grounds,  more  fruit,  more 
choice  vegetables,  more  open  air  exercise,  more 
happiness,  more  health,  more  profit  in  horticul- 
tural pursuits,  more  days  for  the  people,  is  the 
aim  this  .tournal  sets  up  for  fulfilment.  Now 
is  the  time  to  sul)scribe  and  to  get  others  to  sub- 
scribe. 
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It  i-omes  again,  thrllllDg  each  sense  in  turnl 
We  strain  the  eye  to  see,  the  ear  to  hear;— 
It  sickens  in  each  sense  and  dies  of  fear, 

Yet  leaves  the  spirit  tip-toe  set  to  learn. 

We,  wandering,  look  on  all  sides  to  discern 
Aught  of  its  leaving:  turning  (lutck  to  peer 
Into  the  by-ways  of  the  soul,  crying."  Who  goes  here?" 

The  pulse  of  newness  makes  the  senses  reel. 
The  long-loved  past  is  as  a  dream,  and  earth. 
Ocean,  and  sky  are  quick  with  mystery ! 

—Spectator, 


The  Kelsey  Plum  has  been  tested  in  Frant^e, 
and  is  there  pronounced  a  "  magniflceut "  (riiit. 
But  even  for  that  climate,  with  its  usually  mild 
winters,  the  advice  is  given  to  plant  itiu  awarm, 
well-protected  situation,  and  if  possil)le,  along 
the  sunny  side  of  a  wall. 


Pi.iiMEn  Hydkanqea.  Let  us  all  fall  in  line 
in  using  this  appropriate  popular  name  for 
the  "  Panicle-fiowered  "  Hydrangea!  We  see  the 
English  .iournals  are  adopting  this  admirable 
course.  So  popular  a  plant  should  have  a  more 
simple  name  than  the  old  one. 


It  is  a  (Jreat  Risk.  To  order  trees,  etc.,  from 
unknown  dealers  is  to  entrust  your  future  pros- 
pects of  fruit  entirely  to  those  who  have  no 
further  interest  at  stake  than  the  length  of  the 
bill  they  can  get  upon  you.  A  safe  course:  Pat 
ronize  the  firms  that  advertise  in  our  columns. 


Natdre's  Own  Remedies.  Fruits  and  vege- 
tables are  better  than  pills  and  lotions.  No  doubt 
about  it.  But  we  should  use  some  of  these  ton- 
ics, the  Celeries,  and  cooling  Lettuces,  and 
Onions,  and  Spinach,  etc  ,  regularly  and  daily, 
and  not  expect  that  established  diseases  can  be 
cured  by  two  or  three  meals  of  vegetables.  Vet 
the  most  serious  nervous  disorders,  says  the 
Journal  of  Chemistry,  have  been  radically  cured 
by  the  use  of  blanched  Celery  stalks  taken  as  a 
salad.  Other  persons  have  Ijeen  cured  of  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart  by  use  of  it.  In  fact  it  is  sug- 
gested that  everybod.v  engaged  in  labor  weak- 
ening to  the  nerves  should  use  Celery  daily  in 
the  season,  and  Onions  in  its  stead  when  it  is  not 
in  season. 


Arbor  Day  and  Arbor  Day  Planting. 

"Woodman  spare  that  treel"  To  im- 
press the  sentiment  herein  expressed  upon 
the  minds  of  the  young,  iti  the  reasonable 
expectation  that  seed  thus  sown  will  hear 
practical  fruit,  is  the  end  and  aim  of  Arbor 
Day  celebration.  Having  been  dealt  with 
by  generations  of  tree  destroyers,  this 
country  needs  generations  of  tree  preservers 
and  tree  planters.  Let  our  people  and  es- 
pecially the  children  get  educated  to  this 
idea,  and  begin  the  work  of  reconstruction. 

In  this  connection  it  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  some  ot  our  educators  and  horticultu- 
rists, are  placing  within  reach  of  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  Arbor  Day  movement 
excellent  aids  on  the  planting  and  protec- 
ting of  trees.  One  of  these  is  a  circtilar  issued 
by  the  Forestry  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  on  Arbor  Day  Planting.  It  is 
Circular  No.  .5,  1889,  and  may  be  had  by 
applying  to  the  proper  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
the  supplement  of  PopcL.Mi  Gardening, 
entitled  "  How  to  Plant  a  Place,"  which 
may  be  had  at  the  office  of  this  journal. 

Undoubtedly  the  great  work  on  Arbor 
Day  doings  is  that  recently  published  by 
Weed,  Parsons  &  Co.,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  en- 
titled "Arbor  Day  Mamial.  An  aid  to  Pre- 
paring Programs  for  Arbor  Day  Exercises 
by  Charles  R.  Skinner,  A.  M." 


School  teachers  and  others  who  have  to 
conduct  Arbor  Day  exercises,  will  find  it  a 
great  help,  and  all  people  who  are  interest- 
ed in  the  sub.iect,  will  find  much  pleasure 
in  the  book,  a  copy  ot  which  was  received  at 
this  office.  The  author  is  Deputy  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  State  of 
New  York.  His  excellent  work  contains 
choice  selections  in  poetry  and  prose  on 
trees,  forests,  flowers,  and  kindred  subjects; 
Arbor  Day  music,  specimen  programs,  etc. 
There  are  4.54  pages  e.xlC,  inches,  beautifully 
printed,  and  well  illustrated. 

Arbor  Day,  sa,vs  the  author  in  his  intro- 
duction, is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  one  ot  the  most  e.xten- 
sively  observed  of  school  holidays.  Origin- 
ating in  Nebraska  in  1873,  it  is  now  observed 
with  more  or  less  enthusiasm  in  nearly 
every  state  of  the  union,  and  many  millions 
of  trees  have  been  planted.  It  cannot  be 
expected  that  all  that  can  be  done  on  Arbor 
Day  in  this  direction,  will  counteract  in  a 
great  degree  the  waste  constantly  going  on 
in  our  forests,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  ob- 
servance of  the  day  will  do  something  to 
excite  a  reverence  for  Nature  in  the  study 
of  the  great  works.  Wanton  destruction  of 
trees  may  be  prevented  or  stayed,  and 
children  may  learn,  by  simple  exercises, 
some  of  the  uses  and  beauties  of  trees,  and 
the  value  ot  the  study  of  tree-planting,  in 
its  economic  phases,  and  something  can  at 
least  be  done,  through  such  influences,  to 
beautify  the  school  grounds  of  our  cotmtry. 


Notes  from   the    Popular    Gardening 

Grounds  at   La  Salle-on-the- 

Niagara. 

Mice  in  Hotbed.  Mice  have  again  found  in- 
gress into  our  frames,  and  begun  to  make  them- 
selves obnoxious  by  digging,  and  by  feasting  on 
the  seeds  of  Prizetaker 
(Inion  that  were  then 
only  sprouting.  The 
trap,  sold  at  groceries 
and  hardwares  under 
the  name  ot  "Belusion 
Trap,"  was  called  into 
requisition  at  once,  and 
it  does  the  work  almost 
unfailingly.  We  bait 
with  cheese,  chopped 
Pumpkin  or  Squash 
seeds;  and  one  after 
another,  or  rather  one 
pair  after  another,  is 
caught  and  disposed  of 
as  fast  as  they  make 
their  "debut"  in  the 
frames.  Last  year  our 
Tomato  and  other  plants 
and  early  Radishes  in 
frames  suffered  terribly 
from  this  pest.  With 
the  Delusion  trap  kept 
carefully  baited,  and 
continuously  set,  we  now  have  nothing  to  fear. 

Advantage  of  Good  Stock.  The  illustrations 
on  this  page  show  two  specimens  of  Nor- 
way Spruce,  both  planted  in  1H89,  and  similarly 
ti-eated.  The  one  at  the  left  when  set,  was  large, 
about  314  feet  high;  the  other  small,  only  1 J^  feet 
high.  The  lot  of  trees  to  which  the  former  be- 
longed, as  received  fiom  the  nursery,  were 
bulky,  and  suffered  somewhat  while  being 
packed  and  in  transit.  They  were  designed  for 
a  neighbor's  use,  but  on  arrival  did  not  find  him 
ready  for  planting     Xather  than  see  them  die. 


we  put  them  into  the  ground,  partly  for  the 
sake  ot  experiment.  They  grew,  and  are  of 
fairly  good  color,  but,  as  the  picture  of  the  one 
specimen  shows,  ill-shaped  and  decidedly  homely. 
The  growth  made  in  the  two  years  is  hardly 
worth  talking  about. 

Now  look  at  the  specimen  at  the  right,  and 
note  the  contrast !  The  first  year  added  a  foot 
to  its  height,  and  the  second  year  a  foot  and  a 
halt.  Then  note  the  fln=  shape,  and  the  general 
appearance  of  thriftiness.  And  all  this  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  difference  between  good  stock 
and  poor. 

Onions  for  Profit.  The  new  way  of  Onion 
growing  is  to  have  a  very  thorough  and  some- 
what extensive  test  on  our  grounds  this  season. 
We  wish  to  discover,  verify  and  demonstrate 
what  can.  be  done  on  one  acre  of  land.  The  soil 
selected  for  this  test  is  ordinary  farm  soil,  and 
by  no  means  rich.  We  do  not  expect  to  get  the 
full  benefit  of  the  heavy  application  of  compost, 
the  first  season,  nor  to  raise  a  crop  such  as  might 
be  obtained  on  soil  that  has  been  under  high 
cultivation  for  some  years. 

Seed  has  been  sown  in  frames,  at  the  rate  of 
two  ounces  to  each  sash  (3  by  6).  All  during 
March,  thus  far,  the  weather  has  been  cool, 
damp  and  dark,  and  very  unfavorable  to  the 
germination  of  the  seed  in  frames  without  much 
or  any  bottom  heat.  It  would  be  preferable,  no 
doubt,  to  sow  in  an  artificially  warmed  soil, 
either  in  a  good  hot-bed  or  in  a  greenhouse,  than 
to  start  the  plants  in  cold  frames,  and  risk  the 
caprices  of  a  northern  March. 

Of  course  we  have  again  a  number  of  varie- 
ties, new  and  old,  both  on  the  new  and  the  old 
plan,  under  trial.  The  Prizetaker,  which  has 
given  us  such  fine  bulbs  for  the  past  three  years, 
is  again  our  main  reliance.  We  have  planted  a 
pound  of  seed,  and  we  feel  quite  safe  in  planting 
it  so  largely.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  heard 
complaints  about  this  variety  from  some  quar- 
ters A  correspondent  from  Oregon  writes  thus: 
"I  would  not  have  planted  the  Prizetaker  if  it 
littd  not  been  so  highly  recommended  in  Popular 
Gardening.  Most  of  the  plants  produced  only 
scallions." 

We  have  never  advised  anybody  to  plant  a 
new  thing  for  market,  or  on  a  large  scale,  ex- 


Nonoau  Sprues,  Showing  Orowth  of  Poor  Stock  and  Good. 


cept  after  it  has  been  tried  in  a  very  small  way, 
and  proved  to  be  suited  to  soil,  climate  and 
treatment.  We  can  not  warn  often  enough 
against  the  mistake  of  allowing  oneself  to  be  led 
by  extravagant  anticipations  to  rush  into  a  new 
enterprise  or  untried  thing. 

In  regard  to  the  Prizetaker,  as  to  most  other 
varieties,  however,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
cause  of  scallions  may  be  found  in  selection  and 
preparation  of  soil,  much  more  than  in  climate 
or  location.  Still,  it  is  never  advisable  to  put  all 
one's  eggs  in  one  basket. 
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Present  Walks  and  Drives  at  Woodbanks. 
When  we  started  out  to  make  walks  and  drives 
on  the  grounds,  we  had  neither  srravel  nor  stone 
for  construction,  near  at  hand,  nor  did  we  feel 
at  all  well  disposed  toward  incurring  a  large  out- 
lay to  procure  them.  Still  the  walks  and  drives 
which  we  have  constructed  answer  so  well  for 
an  unpretentious  country  garden,  that  we  are  in 
no  hurry  to  change  them. 

The  illustration  on  page  144  shows  how  the 
walks  about  the  buildings  have  been  arranged. 
Originally  they  were  ordinary  earth  walks,  made 
by  lowering  the  sides  of  the  walk  two  inches  be- 
low the  bordering  turf,  and  leaving  the  centre 
slightly  higher  than  the  sides,  so  as  to  give  the 
bed  a  gracefully  curved  outline.  Width  from 
turf  to  turf,  is  about  three  feet  In  this  condi- 
tion the  walks  have  the  very  decided  objection 
that  every  rain  makes  them  terribly  muddy  and 
sticky.  To  give  us  a  solid  foundation,  two  planks 
were  sunk  in,  side  by  side  and  even  with  the  sur- 
face, in  the  middle  of  the  walk,  as  shown  in  illus- 
tration. We  have  been  extremely  well  satisfied 
with  this  plan.  Applications  of  ordinary  salt 
were  made,  when  necessary,  to  destroy  the  grass 
growing  in  the  cracks  between  the  two  planks, 
while  the  use  of  hoe  and  rake  kept  the  sides  clean 
and  in  good  appearance. 

The  drives  were  made  by  lowering  the  road- 
bed six  inches  below  the  grass,  the  work  tor  the 
largest  part  being  done  with  the  aid  of  an  ordi- 
nary road  scraper  The  bed  was  then  simply 
rounded  oft  in  the  centre,  this  really  finishing 
the  job.  Dirt  roads,  not  traveled  all  the  time, 
are  usually  allowed  to  grow  up  in  weeds,  and 
then  they  are  a  nuisance  and  spoiled  for  looks. 
Weeds  show  a  great  deal  of  persistency  in  re- 
turning to  places  where  not  wanted.  We  kept 
them  out  by  equal  persistency  in  the  use  of  the 
Popular  Gardening  Cultivator,  or  weed  cutter, 
described  in  these  columns  in  an  earlier  volume. 
This  cuts  up  any  weed,  large  or  small,  near  the 
surface.  The  cultivator  is  followed  by  the 
Meeker  disc  harrow,  which  smoothes  the  sur- 
face and  finishes  the  job,  until  weeds  spring  up 
again,  when  the  process  must  be  repeated. 


The  Variegated  Ground  Ivy. 

CHARLES  E.  PARNELL,  QUEENS  CO.,  N.  1. 

In  the  Variegated  Ground  Ivy  {Nepeta 
fflcchoma  vnricrjata)y!e  have  a  very  pretty 
hardy  herbaceous  plant,  which  is  simply  a 
variegated  form  of  the  common  ground  Ivy. 
It  is  of  trailing  habit,  having  uniform  cre- 
nate  leaves  which  are  prettily  marked  with 
pure  white  on  a  dark-green  ground.  The 
plant  grows  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
height.  When  grown  outside  it  blossoms 
in  May  and  .June,  the  flowers  being  of  a 
bluish  purple  color,  they  are  however  small, 
and  comparatively  insif^nificent. 

Like  the  parent  variety,  it  is  of  vigorous 
growth,  but  unlike  it  the  leaves  have  a  re- 
freshing fragrance  similar  to  that  of  mint. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  useful  plants  for  hang- 
ing baskets,  vases,  etc.,  on  account  of  the 
drooping  habit  it  will  assume  when  planted 
therein,  while  it  can  also  be  used  to  good 
advantage  on  the  lawn  for  trailing  over 
stumps  of  trees,  rocks,  stones,  or  other  un- 
sightly objects. 

This  Nepeta  is  a  plant  that  can  be  easily 
grown.  In  the  open  air  it  should  be  given 
a  deep,  moderately  enriched  soil,  and  when 
grown  in  baskets  or  vases  should  not  be 
permitted  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture. 

When  cultivated  as  a  greenhouse  or  win- 
dow-garden plant,  the  Nepeta  should  be 
grown  in  hanging  baskets  or  suspended 
flower  pots,  and  given  a  compost  composed 
of  two-thirds  well  decayed  turfy  loam,  and 
one-third  well  decomposed  manure,  but  if 
leaf-mould  can  be  obtained,  use  this  and 
omit  the  manure.  See  that  the  plants  are 
well  supplied  with  water  at  all  times,  and 
when  the  baskets  or  pots  are  well  flUed 
with  roots  give  liquid  manure  occasionally. 
Spray  or  syringe  the  plants  freely  to  guard 
against  the  attacks  of  the  red  spider,  to 
which  pest  the  Nepeta  is  rather  subject 
when  grown  inside. 

Roots  are  freely  emitted  from  the  trailing 
stems,  when  these'are  allowed  to  run  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,    Whea  these  stems 


are  well  rooted  they  can  be  taken  up  and 
divided,  leaving  an  eye  to  each  piece.  These 
pieces  can  be  potted  and  grown  on  to  In- 
crease the  stock  and  in  this  way  a  supply 
can  be  readily  obtained. 


Simple  Plant  Support. 

The  beauty  of  a  plant  depends  to  a  great 
extent  on  its  shape,  but  some  plants  are  ob- 
stinate, and  bound  to  grow  in  bad  form,  and 


A   Sitbscriher's    Qarden    with   Suggestions    for 
Improvement. 

in  a  way  that  even  pruning  would  not  im- 
prove. 

A  subscriber  sends  us  a  sketch  of  a  simple 
device  for  supporting  the  branches  of  the 
plant,  and  holding  them  firmly  in  place. 
Make  a  wire  ring,  slightly  lower  than  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  put  this  in  position,  by 
means  of  wire  pins,  as  shown  in  engraving. 
The  branches  of  the  plants  can  then  be  tied 
with  string  or  wired  to  the  ring,  and  thus 
kept  in  the  desired  position. 


Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging  Home 
and   Other  Grounds.* 

SIXTH  PAPER. 

A  subscriber  and  esteemed  contributor, 
residing  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  sends  to  us  a 
sketch  of  her  home  grounds  as  represented 
at  the  left  in  the  engraving.  The  lot  fronts 
on  one  of  the  wide  boulevards  of  the  city.  It 
is  to  the  rear  of  the  bouse  that  most  of  the 
gardening,  largely  the  cultivation  of  flowers 
for  pleasure,  is  done.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  the  gardening  is  most  successfully  done 
in  the  matter  of  raising  a  large  assortment 
of  beautiful  plants  and  flowers,  yet  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  garden  does  not  satisfy 
the  owner.  It  is  too  stifl"  in  appearance  and 
she  applies  for  assistance  in  securing  some- 
thing more  to  her  liking. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  garden  in  its  pres- 
ent shape  is  laid  out  in  a  series  of  square 
flower  beds  uniform  in  shape  and  size,  with 
marginal  beds  next  to  the  fence,  on  three 
sides,  of  equal  width  and  straight  outlines 
throughout.  The  intervemng  space  is  de- 
voted to  sward  kept  neatly  clipped  with  the 
lawn  mower.  Altogether  the  garden  pre- 
sents a  neat  and  prim  appearance;  still  it 
does  not  satisfy  its  intelligent  owner.  Ijct 
us  see  if  we  can  discover  its  main  defects 
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and  provide  a  plan  which  will  obviate  these. 
What,  perhaps,  is  the  chief  fault  of  our 
correspondent's  garden  is  its  extreme  artifici- 
ality,straight  lines  everywhere'when  nature, 
our  best  teacher  in  these  matters,  so  seldom 
employs  such,  either  in  her  arrangements  of 
natural  materials  or  in  the  form  or  outline 
of  the  parts  of  plants,  trees  and  shrubs.  A 
second  defect  is  obvious  in  the  sameness  of 
the  various  features  of  the  garden;  there  is 
no  variety  in  the  size  and  form  of  the  center 
beds.  Much  as  we  are  disposed  to  condemn 
the  use  of  numerous  beds  of  geometrical 
shape  in  small  gardens,  yet  even  such,  if  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  cannot  but  be 
more  pleasing  than  to  have  all  alike  or 
nearly  so.  The  mere  fact,  that  in  entering  a 
garden  such  as  this,  the  eye  may  compre- 
hend its  entire  plan  at  a  glance,  lessens  the 
inducement  to  a  visitor  to  proceed  in  exam- 
ining its  parts  throughout.  The  third  fault 
is  that  the  beds  devoted  to  cultivation  are 
so  much  divided  and  scattered,  that  any- 
thing like  a  considerable  area  of  grass  for 
imparting  strength  and  repose  to  the  scene, 
is  wholly  out  of  question.  That  is  a  serious 
fault  even  in  a  small  garden. 

What  we  are  inclined  to  suggest  should 
be  done  with  this  garden,  is  simply  to  sub- 
stitute a  large  measure  of  natural  forms 
to  all  planted  parts  instead  of  as  at  present, 
and  keeping  in  mind ,  moreover,  in  doing 
this,  to  get  rid  of  the  several  defects  named. 
The  suggestions  we  offer  to  such  an  end  are 
embodied  in  the  right-hand  plan,  and  which, 
being  of  the  same  size  as  the  original,  is  de- 
signed to  represent  about  the  same  area 
of  lawn  and  of  flower  beds  respectively. 
But  in  the  arrangement  a  most  striking 
contrast  between  the  two  plans  is  clearly 
brought  out. 

A  first  thing  apparent  in  the  new  design 
is  the  entire  absence  of  straight  lines  aside 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  garden.  Sec- 
ondly, we  notice  the  utmost  variety  in  the 
forms  of  the  borders  and  beds,  and  these 
may  be  augmented  by  the  varied  character 
of  the  shrubs,  plants,  etc.,  to  occupy  the 
ground.  Thirdly,  the  delightful  central 
lawn  area  down  through  the  plat,  with  its 
gracefully  irregular,  almost  intricate  out- 
line, and  affording  a  delightful  setting  to 
the  other  features  of  the  garden.  Fourthly, 
several  appropriate  features  not  In  the 
orignal,  namely,  a  garden  seat  or  arbor  to 
be  covered  with  climbers  at  a  and  a  vine 
arch  at  h. 

It  is  designed  that  the  new  plan  shall 
afford  accomodations  for  about  the  same 
number  and  kind 
of  plants  and 
.(^.shrubs  as  does  the 
fi^^old,  while  there 
are  opportunities 
besides  for  using 
a  number  of  larg- 
er plants  and 
shrubs  than 
would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  width 
of  the  beds  of  the 
old  plan.  At  one 
point  for  instance, 
the  left  border 
swells  out  to  a- 
bout  one-third 
way  across  the 
yard,  while  the 
mass  opposite  ex- 
tends, although 
not  solidly,  half  way  across.  Here  at  the 
wider  parts  might  be  placed  some  groups  of 
bold  shrubs,  like  Lilacs,  Mock  Oranges, 
Loniceras,  Weigelas,  etc.,  to  serve  a« 
a  sort  of  division,  forming  a  back  garden 
beyond,  the  contents  of  which  would  be 
wholly  out  of  sight  to  a  person  standing  at 
the  house  end  of  the  plat.  In  the  rear 
corners,  and  at  several  other  places,  there  is 
greater  width  than  is  found  in  any  bed  of 
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the  old  design,  and  all  helpful  in  locating  a 
larger  assortment  of  kinds  and  sizes  of 
growths.  Assuming  on  our  intelligent  cor- 
respondent's ability  to  readily  arrange  such 
a  garden  with  taste  and  discretion,  depend- 
ing largely  on  her  present  stock  of  plants, 
we  will  not  enter  upon  details  in  this  part 
of  the  work.  It  may  be  suggested,  however, 
that  the  plan  of  arranging  the  various 
classes  of  growths  in  masses,  each  some- 
what by  themselves,  should  always  be 
looked  upon  as  more  satisfactory  than  any 
other  method. 
In  the  hope  that  many  other  readers  of  this 


of  town  gardens  in  their  relation  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  public  highways.  It  is  to 
the  tasteful  platting  of  a  part  of  a  suburban 
village  to  which  we  invite  attention,  refer- 
ing  to  the  large  accompanying  design. 

This  plan  pertains  to  a  tract  embracing  44 
acres  of  land,  and  lying  within  the  corpora- 
tive limits  of  a  small  village  about  1.5  miles 
from  a  large  and  growing  city  in  New  York 
State.  That  the  owners  of  the  land  should 
have  desired  to  lay  it  out  handsomely,  with 
a  view  to  attract  city  people  to  the  country 
for  homes,  seemed  to  us  so  commendable 
that  we  were  most  happy  in  giving  some 


Second,  that  the  main  drive  in  the  part 
towards  the  railroad  stations  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  120  feet  wide  garden  way.  This  hand- 
some road  will  be  occupied  through  the 
center  with  several  grass  plats  each  40  feet 
wide  by  about  250  feet  long,  with  some 
circles  about  60  feet  across,  all  tastefully 
embellished  with  shade  trees,  evergreens, 
flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  plants,  mainly 
placed  in  irregular  masses.  On  each  side 
of  the  two  28  feet  drives,  shade  trees  will  be 
irregularly  arranged  along  the  sidewalks, 
and  to  some  extent  into  the  fronts  of  the 
lots.    In  the  third  section  this  garden-way 
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journal  may  adopt  a  similar  plan  in  similar 
places,  we  leave  this  subject  by  urging  all 
to  consider  the  obvious  advantages  of  the 
more  natural  principle  of  arranging  even 
small  gardens.  A  garden  should  be  a  most 
delightful  spot,  entirely  apart  from  the  kinds 
and  character  of  its  embellishments;  it 
should  be  a  place  were  the  mind,  tired  with 
household  or  other  occupations,  will  find 
rest  and  refreshment.  Can  it  for  a  moment 
be  doubted  that  the  right-hand  plan  with 
the  large  variety  that  is  afforded  in  the  form 
of  the  borders,  the  interior  beds,  the  bays 
and  recesses,  the  vineries  and  the  ample 
grass  area,  would  afford  these  to  a  degree 
impos.sible  to  the  more  artificial  form? 
Study  the  plan  carefully  as  though  on  the 
ground,  proceeding  from  plant  to  plant, 
from  bed  to  bed,  from  part  to  part,  and  we 
think  all  can  at  once  conclude  as  to  the 
merits  of  the  latter  plan. 

From  considering  the  improving  of  a  town 
garden  of  a  subscriber,  we  proceed  to  touch 
briefly  upon  the  arrangement  of  a  collection 


assistance  on  designing  the  present  plan. 
We  likewise  take  pleasure  in  presenting 
some  of  its  merits  to  the  consideration  of 
all  who  may  be  interested  in  improving 
suburban  districts  ornamentally.  Not  only 
would  this  journal  be  glad  to  hasten  the  day 
when  all  land  owners  shall  seek  to  lay  out 
and  plant  their  possessions  tastefully,  but  it 
fully  realizes  that  no  more  important  step 
in  this  direction  can  be  taken  than  for  home 
owners  in  our  villages  and  towns  to  jointly 
engage  in  introducing  iimprovements  in  the 
form  of  pleasingj  garden  and  tree-embel- 
lished highways,  squares,  school  grounds, 
parks  and  burial  places,  all  in  accordance 
with  correct  landscape  principles. 

What  it  is  desired  here  especially  to  note 
in  the  design  is: 

First,  that  the  highways,  instead  of  being 
laid  out  after  the  usual  plan  (and  here  at 
first  contemplated)  are  made  to  embody 
various  gentle  curves,  and  in  most  places 
rounded  comers  for  the  several  village 
blocks  of  this  portion  of  the  village. 


j  is  varied  to  have  but  a  single  roadway,  and 

I  this  .50  feet  in  width. 

Third.    Of  the  other  highways,  all  being 

I  four  rods  in  width,  three  are  to  have  the 

'  street  trees  arranged  irregularly,  and  three 
in  regular  lines  as  shown,  there  being  in 
some  Instances  well-developed  trees  now. 

Fourth.  A  feature  peculiar  to  this  locality 
is  the  water  frontage  on  the  inlet,  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water  about  five  rods  wide; 
the  banks  are  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
While  the  presence  of  the  water  alluded 
to  adds  a  picturesque  charm  to  the  vicinity, 
yet  were  it  lacking,  the  reasons  for  introduc- 
ing the  other  garden  featiu'es  named  would 
be  all  the  more  potent.  It  is  seldom  the 
case  that  in  suburban  districts  to  be  thus  or 
otherwise  improved,  there  are  not  some 
natural  features  peculiar  to  the  locality 
which  may  be  included  in  the  general  scope 
of  the  plan.  It  might  be  in  the  nature  of  a 
creek,  river,  lake,  pond,  rill,  grove,  hills  or 
mountains,  but  whatever  the  character,  the 
most  should  by  all  means  be  made  of  such. 
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Grapes,  the  Banana  of  the  North. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  ONEroA  CO.,  N.  T. 

The  letters  which  I  have  so  freely  received 
in  response  to  my  Grape  Notes,  and  which  I 
have  not  the  time  to  answer  by  personal 
correspondence,  give  me  the  glad  assurance 
that  Grape  growing  is  largely  on  the  in- 
crease. It  is  the  Banana  of  the  North,  the 
one  fruit  that  we  can  produce  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Probably  we  can  get  more 
Grapes  to  the  acre  than  of  most  other  pro- 
ducts. It  is  estimated  that  at  two  cents  a 
pound,  an  acre  of  Grapes  is  more  profitable 
than  Wheat  at  a  dollar  a  bushel.  But  I  can 
easily  average  six  cents  a  pound.  Nor  do  I 
fear  that  with  discretion  in  planting  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  accept  an  average  below 
five  cents  for  some  years  to  come. 

For  my  Brightons,  Hayes,  Niagaras,  Lind- 
leys,  Gaertners  and  earliest  Wordens,  I  re- 
ceived ten  and  eight  cents  a  pound.  Later 
Grapes  dropped  to  six  and  five;  and  jelly 
Grapes  were  worth  three  cents.  Concords 
met  such  an  overflowing  market  that  the 
sale  was  very  slow  at  any  figure.  Whoever 
grows  Concorfls,  should  do  so  only  in  most 
favorable  localities.  I  have  trellises  that 
ripen  two  weeks  earlier  than  others.  The 
growing  of  Delawares  and  Concords  also 
for  the  most  part  should  be  left  to  those 
who  have  a  favorable  climate.  I  can  never 
grow  Delawares  to  compete  with  the  Hud- 
son Valley  crop.  The  color  is  always  in- 
ferior, and  so  is  the  quality. 

One  correspondent  wishes  tor  a  list 
adapted  to  a  much  colder  climate  than  this. 
But  it  will  probably  be  impossible  to  grow 
Grapes  extensively  north  of  this  latitude. 
Grapes  cannot  often  be  relied  upon  to  ripen 
before  September,  at  least  in  our  short 
seasons.  To  plant  Hartford  and  Champion 
will  probably  be  as  well  as  can  be  done  in 
Northern  New  York.  In  favored  localities 
I  should  try  Adirondack,  Brighton,  Hayes, 
Lady,  Jewell,  Green  Mountain,  Moyer  and 
Colerain,  with  perhaps  Lindley,  and  cer- 
tainly Worden. 

It  must  be  always  borne  in  mind  in  plant- 
ing in  a  cool  climate,  that  there  are  two 
classes  of  Grapes,  those  that  are  sweet  and 
good  as  soon  as  colored,  and  those  that  are 
not  good  to  eat  for  a  week  or  two  weeks,  or 
even  longer  after  coloring.  A  Worden  half 
ripe  is  a  wonderfully  different  affair  than  a 
Concord  half  ripe;  but  by  the  looks  you  can 
not  distinguish  them.  The  first  is  fairly 
good,  the  Concord  terrific  in  the  mouth  and 
dangerous  in  the  bowels.  Brighton  is  good 
as  soon  as  .it  begins  to  color;  so  Hayes  and 
Lady.  Of  Moyer  and  Jewel  and  Colerain,  I 
.i  udge  entirely  by  report.  They  are  certainly 
early  with  me. 

Of  Grapes  purely  detestable  until  fully 
ripe  you  may  set  down,  besides  Concord, 
Delaware,  Duchess,  Prentiss,  Pocklington, 
Woodruff.  Jessica  has  the  one  trifling  ad- 
vantage of  being  as  good  green  as  when 
ripe,  but  never  good.  Ives  is  another  abom- 
ination when  greenish.  That  is,  it  takes 
three  times  as  long  to  ripen  such  Grapes, 
but  not  to  f(j!orthem.  I  find  great  difficulty 
with  Duchess.  It  is  nearly  impossible  to 
market  them  fairly.  They  do  not  ripen 
evenly;  and  being  white  are  deceptive.  I 
have  lost  more  customers  from  selling  them 
Duchess  than  any  other  Grape.  It  is  more- 
over a  Grape  that  half  the  people  do  not 
like,  even  when  it  is  at  its  best.  I  am  very 
fond  of  it,  and  so  are  all  of  my  family;  but 
most  people  prefer  a  basket  of  Marthas,  and 
a  few  will  even  choose  by  preference,  Pren- 
tiss.  The  Martha  is  sweet;  the  Duchess  tart. 

One  correspondent  asks  for  a  list  of  five 
suitable  to  a  climate  ending  September  10th. 
The  trouble  with  such  a  climate  is  that  it 
does  not  open  early  enough  in  spring,  and 
pinches  at  both  ends.  I  have  suggested 
above  what  I  would  do  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.   Plant  on  a  sunny  slope,  facing 


the  southeast  or  south,Worden,  Lady,  which 
is  not  prolific,  Moyer,  etc.  Then  build  a 
high,  tight  board  fence  on  the  north  and 
west.  Also,  if  possible,  plantfor  windbreaks 
Evergreen  groves  or  hedges.  There  is  often 
a  difference  of  a  full  month  in  the  fruitless 
seasons  within  the  space  of  one  mile.  Lo- 
cation and  protection  tell  wonderfully.  For 
an  instance,  on  September  23d,  18i10,  all  veg- 
etation to  the  east  of  me  in  the  valley  and 
west  of  me  on  the  hills  was  frosted  sharply. 
Situated  on  the  slope  in  a  swale  facing  the 
southeast,  I  escaped.  Nor  were  my  Lima 
Beans  frozen  to  prevent  ripening  until  the 
first  of  November.  I  have  lines  of  high 
hedges  of  Arbor  Vitse  and  Hemlock  on  the 
west  and  north.  Quinces  are  always 
wrapped  in  hay  and  Grapes  pegged  to  the 
ground  during  winter,  and  both  are  a  sure 
crop,  or  nearly  so. 

Another  correspondent  asks  for  further 
information  concerning  keeping  Grapes.  Of 
course  a  fruit  house  is  the  proper  thing  for 
those  who  go  extensively  into  the  preserva- 
tion of  Grapes  to  supply  a  winter  market. 
My  own  success  has  been  best  in  clean 
drawers,  where  the  Grapes,  after  being 
spread  without  one  bunch  lying  on  or  crowd- 
ing another,  are  kept  as  cool  as  possible 
without  freezing.  If  I  intended  to  make  a 
business  of  it,  I  would  construct  tiers  of 
shallow  drawers  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
The  very  best  Grape  for  storage  with  me  is 
Diana.  It  is  a  rich  Grape  when  slightly 
dried,  and  keeps  well  into  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Herbert  is  a  grand  Grape,  but  loses 
quality  by  the  end  of  December.  lona, 
although  tender,  thin-skinned  and  brittle, 
is  a  capital  keeper  for  early  winter  use. 
Goethe  keeps  fairly,  but  loses  fiavor. 

That  the  American  people  are  getting  to 
be  less  a  nation  of  meat  eaters  and  more  a 
nation  of  fruit  eaters,  I  am  pleased  to  make 
sure  of.  The  consumption  of  Grapes  is 
enormous,  but  so  far  the  supply  is  not  in- 
creasing beyond  the  increase  in  demand. 
However,  the  main  thing  to  aim  at  in  horti- 
culture is  well  supplied  houses.  Every 
house  should  have  a  Worden,  a  Diamond,  a 
Niagara  and  a  Brighton  Grape  vine;  and  if 
climate  is  too  severe,  cover  them  winters. 
They  will  endure  almost  any  degree  of  frost 
while  leafless.  Pack  snow  about  them  to 
induce  slow  starting  in  spring.  At  all  events 
have  them,  even  if  you  must  grow  them 
under  cover.  They  furnish  the  very  best 
food  product  known.  Eat  less  meat  and  no 
pastry;  and  eat  all  the  fruit  you  desire,  and 
see  how  great  is  the  advantage  to  health. 
My  own  children  never  eat  meat  or  butter, 
but  Grapes  and  honey  and  cereals,  and 
never  know  an  ill  of  stomach  or  head. 

Not  the  least  advantage  about  Grape 
growing  is  that  the  fruit  of  choice  sorts  is  an 
educator  quite  as  much  as  pictures  educate 
through  the  eye  or  music  through  the  ear. 
I  believe  that  comparative  fruit  growing 
will  banish  rudeness  and  grossness  as  fast 
as  books  can  do  it. 


How  to  Crow  Beets. 

H.  W.  SMITH,  EAST  BATON  ROl'OE  CO.,  LA. 

The  Beet  needs  for  its  most  successful 
culture  a  light  sandy  loam,  but  it  can  be 
grown  with  good  results  on  any  kind  of  soil. 
Strong  manures  should  not  be  applied  to 
land  intended  for  Beets  within  a  short  time 
before  sowing  the  crop,  as  it  is  very  liable  to 
cause  a  rank  growth  and  to  impair  the  fla- 
vor, besides  causing  them  to  become  forked 
and  unshapely,  and  so  to  render  them  un- 
salable. What  manure  is  applied  should 
be  in  a  thoroughly  decayed  condition,  but  it 
would  be  much  jbetter  to  sow  the  crop  on 
some  land  that  had  been  heavily  manured 
for  some  previous  crop  such  as  Cabbage. 
Strong  clays  will  also  produce  a  Beet  of  in- 
different flavor. 


The  ground  should  have  been  deeply 
worked  and  got  into  a  nice  friable  condition, 
and  then  be  laid  off  in  beds  about  six  feet 
wide.  Where  there  is  a  hand  drill  it  may 
be  used  to  sow  the  seed,  but  where  no  such 
implement  is  at  hand,  drills  must  be  drawn 
with  the  hoe  about  fifteen  inches  apart  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  deep,  and  the  seed  be 
sown  thinly  in  the  drill  and  covered  with 
the  back  of  the  rake.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
moisten  the  seed  and  then  whiten  it  with 
plaster  or  flour.  Thus  we  can  more  easily 
see  how  thickly  the  seed  is  being  sown. 

When  the  young  plants  come  up  they 
should  be  hoed  with  a  hand-wheel 
hoe  and  the  young  plants  be  thinned  to  six 
inches  apart  in  the  drills.  Wherever  gaps 
occur  they  should  be  filled  with  the  plants 
that  have  been  pulled  up.  These  trans- 
planted Beets  will  be  up  about  a  week  later. 
During  the  growing  season  the  ground 
should  be  kept  clear  of  weeds  and  the  soil 
stirred  frequently.  Roots  of  a  medium  size 
are  the  most  salable,  and  the  darker  the 
color  the  better  the  price. 

The  seed  may  be  sown  from  the  middle  of 
April  to  the  end  of  June.  The  best  varieties 
are  the  Eclipse,  Early  Bassano,  and  the 
Blood  Turnip  Beet.  The  crop  of  late  sown 
Beets  should  be  taken  up  before  the  occur- 
ence of  heavy  frosts  and  stored  away  in  a 
cellar  out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  They  will 
be  found  to  keep  better  if  some  dry  sand  is 
mixed  with  them.  The  place  must  not  be 
too  warm,  otherwise  the  plants  will  grow 
and  if  this  happens  they  will  soon  become 
unsalable. 

Seed  may  be  sown  early  in  the  year  in  a 
frame  or  greenhouse  so  as  to  obtain  plants 
to  set  out  as  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
warm  enough.  These  Beets,  if  properly 
managed,  will  come  in  early  when  the  crop 
is  scarce  and  so  will  bring  a  better  price. 
Beets  are  greatly  benefitted  by  a  light  dress- 
ing of  salt  or  guano.  This  should  be  applied 
after  the  plants  are  thinned. 


Manuring  Cabbage  in  the  Hill. 

To  grow  a  good  crop  of  Cabbages,  the 
soil  must  be  well  provided  with  plant  foods. 
Not  only  the  minerals,  but  nitrogen  also 
must  be  in  full  supply.  Plowing  in  Clover 
stubble,  and  still  better  a  good  stand  of 
Clover,  makes  a  most  excellent  preparation 
for  Cabbages,  but  if  they  are  to  be  set  very 
early,  the  green  manure  should  be  plowed 
under  early  enough  the  preceding  season 
to  give  a  chance  for  the  decay  of  the  ma- 
terial plowed  in.  For  late  Cabbages,  the 
plowing  can  be  done  in  spring.  In  either 
case,  however,  some  additions  to  the  soil 
fertility  must  be  made. 

If  the  Clover  plants  furnish  the  nitrogen 
and  carbon  that  may  be  needed  for  the 
thrifty  growth  and  full  development  of  the 
Cabbages,  we  will  make  sure  that  the  pot- 
ash and  phosphoric  acid  is  not  wanting  by 
applications  of  wood  ashes  and  bone  flour. 
Such  applications  may  also  assist  in  the 
change  whereby  the  unavailable  nitrogen  is 
changed  into  the  available  nitrate  form. 

A  good  way  of  applying  these  materials 
is  suggested  by  Mr.  James  J.  H.  Gregory  in 
American  Cultivator.  It  has  given  him 
great  satisfaction.  I  first  spread  a  two-inch 
layer  of  fine  soil,  he  says,  on  the  shed  floor, 
which  I  moistened  well  with  the  sprinkler, 
and  then  had  two  inches  of  flour  of  bone, 
also  well  sprinkled,  and  then  finally  from 
one  to  two  inches  of  unleached  wood  ashes, 
which  was  also  well  moistened.  In  this 
order  I  formed  a  heap  about  three  feet  high. 
In  about  a  fortnight  this  heap  had  heated 
sufficiently  to  dry  the  moisture,  when  it 
was  cut  down  with  a  hoe,  and  all  the  dry 
lumps  knocked  up  fine.  I  used  a  closed 
handful  of  the  mixture  in  each  Cabbage 
hill  before  planting. 
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In  all  my  experience  in  growing  Cabbage, 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  I  never  saw 
more  thrifty  plants  than  grew  over  that 
manure.  The  leaves  were  broad  and  open, 
with  that  healthy  green  color  which  de- 
lights the  farmer's  eye,  and  without  that 
naked  stem  connection  of  the  leaves  with 
the  stem  which  characterizes  feeble  plants. 
The  caustic  potash  of  the  ashes  had  so  acted 
on  the  fine  bone  as  to  make  it  very  much 
more  valuable  as  a  fertilizer.  Though  it 
was  not  made  soluble,  yet  it  readily  became 
so  when  in  contact  with  the  soil. 


Good    Fruits  only  are   Profitable. 

S.  J.  SHEPHERD,  MILLER  CO.,  MO. 

In  some  localities  in  this  state  Apple  or- 
chards returned  a  large  profit  last  year, 
considerably  above  the  average.  This  fact 
has  drawn  the  attention  of  many  to  this 
business,  and  in  some  localities  editors  of 
the  local  papers  are  urging  farmers  to  plant 
commercial  Apple  orchards,  citing  the 
prices  that  have  been  received  this  year  as 
an  inducement.  While  in  some  respects 
this  is  certainly  good  advice  as  there  is  a 
large  acreage  of  land  that  cannot  be  culti- 
vated to  grain  crops  to  advantage  but  that 
with  good  management  might  be  made  to 
grow  profitable  crops  of  fruit,  yet  the 
expectations  of  large  profit  is  often  the 
means  of  leading  many  into  planting 
who  have  not  the  proper  knowledge  of 
varieties,  manner  of  planting  and  managing 
so  as  to  realize  the  best  results,  and  in  con- 
sequence more  or  less  less  is  certain  to  be 
sustained.  There  is  quite  a  class  of  farmers 
who  are  always  ready  to  change  to  some- 
thing new  or  different  simply  because  some 
one  else  has  made  good  profit,  without  con- 
sidering the  means  which  have  secured  this 
result,  and  the  consequence  is  sore  disap- 
pointment. 

It  is  certainly  a  fact  that,  one  year  with 
another,  it  is  only  by  raising  the  better 
qualities  of  fruits  that  good  profit  is  made. 
Generally  the  market  is  fully  provided,  if 
not  actually  overstocked,  with  what  may 
be  termed  average  fruits,  and  to  make 
quick  sales  at  profitable  prices,  something 
or  other  above  this  average  must  be  raised 
and  sent  to  market.  There  is  always  a  good 
demand  for  f/oort  fruit  and  if  the  grower 
can  succeed  in  getting  this,  the  profit  is 
good.  But  some  knowledge  of  the  business 
is  almost  indispensable  to  this.  Buying 
the  trees  and  setting  them  out  is  not  all  that 
is  required  in  growing  fruit,  and  this  fact 
should  be  known  in  order  to  prevent  loss. 

Before  investing  too  largely,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  study  into  this  business  in 
order  to  be  able  to  (;«  into  it  understand- 
ingly. 


and  without  the  cooking  test  little  if  any 
superior.  For  medium  to  late  crops  I  think 
it  would  be  hard  to  beat  my  crops  of  Flage- 
olet the  past  two  seasons.  Are  we  not  too 
much  disposed  to  cast  aside  old  well-tried 
varietiesy  Keep  the  old  that  is  worthy  and 
seek  for  the  best  among  them. 

How   1  Saved  my   Plums. 

o.  s.  BIRCH,  GRA-NT  CO.,  IND. 

There  is  an  increased  interest  in  the  grow- 
ing of  Plums  in  this  locality.  We  have 
found  that  good  cultivation  and  liberal 
manuring  pays  well  in  growing  this  crop, 
and,  when  properly  started,  but  little  prun- 
ing is  needed.  The  point  I  wish  to  empha- 
size, however,  is  the  method  by  which  I 
saved  a  crop  the  past  season.  I  fought  the 
curculio  by  the  old  jarring  process,  which 
proved  successful. 

July  and  August  was  very  dry,  and  I  be- 
gan to  have  fears  that  I  would  lose  my 
Plums  from  this  cause,  as  the  leaves  began 
to  droop  and  the  Plums  to  shrink.  To 
counteract  the  effects  of  the  drouth,  I  cov- 
ered the  ground  under  the  trees,  as  far  as 
the  limbs  extended,  with  coarse  manure,  to 
the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches,  and  then 
thoroughly  soaked  it  with  water;  the  water- 
ing was  repeated  after  a  few  days,  and  I 
was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  the  trees  re- 
vive, the  Plums  swell  out  Jjlump  and  nice, 
so  that,  as  a  result,  I  harvested  a  magnifi- 
cent crop  of  nice  Phims,  which  readily 
brought  four  dollars  a  bushel. 


Experience  with  some   New  Veget- 
ables in    1  890. 

A.  JUDSON   STILL.  MONTOUR  CO.,  PA. 

The  Mitchel  Perfected  Beet  did  not  prove 
to  be  very  early;  by  the  side  of  Eclipse, 
with  exactly  the  same  treatment  as  to  time 
of  sowing,  culture,  and  fertilizer,  it  gave 
not  more  than  one-third  as  many  Beets  to 
the  row  in  the  first  three  weeks  of  the  sea- 
son as  did  Eclipse.  For  eating  and  keeping 
quality  it  is  certainly  hard  to  beat.  Some 
sown  April  3rd,  were  allowed  to  stand  till 
frost,  and  some  cooked  for  Thanksgiving 
were  all  that  could  be  desired.  A  Beet 
equal  in  quality  to  the  Mitchel  and  as  reli- 
able an  early  cropper  as  the  Eclipse  even 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  market 
garden  Beets. 

Warden  Kidney  Wax  Bean  has  proved 
with  me  a  number-one  Bean.  As  early  as 
Henderson's  Black-eyed  and  in  one  plant- 
ing earlier  and  decidedly  superior  to  it  in 
productiveness  and  vigor  of  bush.  Saddle 
Back  Wax  planted  side  by  side  with  War- 
dell's  Kidney,  seemed  to  be  much  like  it. 


Build  Up  the  Home   Market- 

N.  J.  SHEPHERD,  MILLER  CO.,  MO. 

One  of  the  difficulties  that  we  have  to  face 
in  fruit  growing  is  the  market.  In  many 
sections  of  this  state  railroad  facilities  are 
not  the  best,  and  access  to  the  larger  mar- 
kets is  almost  out  of  the  question,  as  time 
and  cost  eat  so  largely  into  the  returns  it  is 
possible  to  realize,  as  to  leave  but  little  if 
any  margin  for  profit. 

Many  growers  overlook  this  home  market 
entirely,  or  make  but  little  effort  to  build  it 
up.  A  large  class  of  people  in  towns  and 
small  cities  would  like  to  enjoy  fruits,  but 
price  as  well  as  the  quality  and  conditions 
in  which  they  are  offered,  often  prevent 
them  from  purchasing.  Growers  ought  to 
be  willing  to  sell  at  home  at  as  low  prices  as 
they  receive  (after  deducting  expenses)  in 
the  distant  market.  Sending  the  best  away 
and  offering  the  refuse  to  your  home  cus- 
tomers at  highest  prices  for  good  products 
can  hardly  be  considered  the  best  plan  of 
building  up  a  home  market.  Truly  the 
home  market  is  easily  glutted,  but  mostly 
for  the  reason  that  the  frviit  offered  is  poor 
in  quality,  and  put  up  in  an  unattractive 
condition.  In  this  state  there  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  land,  upon  which  fruit  can  be 
grown  to  a  better  advantage  than  almost 
any  other  crop  if  a  market  could  be  made 
or  found.  If  grown  cheaply,  it  could  be 
sold  cheaply. 

Good  fruit  offered  at  reasonably  low 
prices,  will  make  a  market  for  itself  right 
at  home,  and  without  much  trouble. 


ance  the  Plum  tree  body  of  the  east  more 
than  anything  else.  Trees  seem  to  grow 
vigorously  and  fruit  earlier  than  at  the  east. 

The  same  peculiarity  is  also  noticed  in 
Peach  trees;  it  is  said  that  they  are  quite 
dwarfed  in  growth  but  enormously  pro- 
lific. A  Peach  grower  of  the  western  side 
of  the  state  told  us  that  he  had  set  Peach 
trees  one  year  from  the  bud  and  had  them 
bear  the  next  season,  and  that  he  had  grown 
such  large  crops  that  fruit  actually  devel- 
oped from  fruit  buds  upon  the  body  of  the 
trees. 

We  were  impressed  with  the  remarkable 
health  of  the  tree  as  they  were  growing,  and 
with  the  size,  good  color  and  perfect  smooth- 
ness of  the  the  fruit.  The  state  does  not 
yet  seem  to  be  infested  with  the  Apple  mag- 
got,  and  they  stand  in  dread  of  its  visitations. 
But  they  do  not  at  present  seem  to  be  fully 
acquainted  with  its  history  or  life  habits,  as 
one  gentleman  who  was  speaking  of  the 
subject,  inquired  if  the  better  course  would 
not  be  to  cut  down  and  burn  a  tree  as  soon 
as  it  was  infested-  At  Grand  Junction,  on 
one  of  the  direct  lines  of  travel  across  the 
continent,  a  special  interest  is  being  awak- 
ened in  the  line  of  fruit  culture.  The  valley 
has  a  good  soil,  and  apparently  excellent 
climatic  conditions. 


Fruit  Trees  In  Colorado. 

WM.  H.  YKOMANS,  TOLLAND  CO.,  CONS. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  this  Rocky  Moun- 
tain state  we  had  the  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing that  fruit  growing  is  coming  into 
prominence.  Although  absolute  certainty 
of  success  is  not  yet  established,  enough  has 
been  done  in  experimental  lines  to  encourage 
far  greater  efforts  in  that  direction.  Where 
fruit  is  grown,  the  quality,  size  and  general 
appearance  are  all  that  could  be  asked  or 
hoped  for. 

The  growth  of  trees  is  quite  unlike  what 
it  is  at  the  east;  they  seem  to  mature  at  an 
earlier  age,  are  more  dwarf  in  growth,  and 
have  a  smooth  bark  resembling  in  appear- 


Managlngr    a  Strawberry    Variety  of 
Doubtful    Value. 

E.  F-  ENGLE,  ALLEGHANY  CO.,  PA. 

We  intend  to  plant  about  three  acres  of 
Strawberries  for  market  this  spring.  We 
use  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  manure,  and 
want  the  best  varieties  to  be  had ,  so  that 
the  plantation  may  be  as  profitable  as  pos- 
sible. We  have  made  our  selection  of  vari- 
eties for  five-sixths  of  the  patch,  but  for  a 
good  while  could  not  decide  whether  to  risk 
a  half-acre  of  Warfield  No.  2,  and  a  few 
rows  of  some  other  kinds,  or  not.  Warfield 
showed  a  good  deal  of  leaf  blight  with  us 
last  fall,  and  the  other  kinds  have  yet  not 
been  well  enough  tried  to  prove  their  value. 

If  the  leaf  blight  on  Warfield  does  not  de- 
velop to  a  serious  degree,  we  shall  want  it 
by  all  means,  on  account  of  its  firmness  and 
other  good  qualities;  but  if  this  fault  does 
prove  serious,  we  shall  not  want  a  half-acre 
cumbered  with  a  variety  which  is  of  no 
value.  The  same  is  true  of  the  other  kinds 
mentioned. 

At  last,  we  have  concluded  to  plant  the 
half-acre  to  Warfield  and  the  other  varieties 
(Gandy,  Eureka,  Michel's  Early,  and  Pearl) 
in  the  usual  way;  rows  S}4  feet  apart,  and 
18  inches  apart  in  the  row.  Then  we  shall 
plant  in  the  rows  and  between  the  plants, 
an  equal  number  of  plants  of  Crescent  or 
some  other  of  the  old  reliable  kinds.  After 
our  older  patch,  now  in  bearing  condition, 
has  fruited,  so  that  we  can  see  what  these 
varieties  are  like  on  our  grounds,  and  we 
have  had  also  the  reports  of  other  growers  on 
them,  we  can  decide  which  lot  of  plants  to 
destroy  in  each  row  of  our  compositr  patch. 
It  will  be  but  little  trouble  to  chop  out  the 
plants  of  the  variety  we  don't  want,  and  the 
additional  cost — when  we  have  abundance 
of  plants  of  our  own — will  only  be  the  cost 
of  digging  and  planting  four  or  five  thou- 
sand extra  plants  at  planting  time.  At 
prices  for  labor  here,  this  will  amount  to 
probably  *I0,  but  we  think  the  results  to  be 
obtained  fully  justify  the  expenditure  of 
this  much,  with  us. 

The  2}.1  acres  will  be  planted  mainly  with 
the  following  varieties,  named  in  the  order 
of  our  estimation  of  their  value;— Haver- 
land,  Crescent,  and  Bubach,  with  Ken- 
tucky, Capt.  Jack  and  Sharpless  to  supply 
polen  to  the  blossoms. 

[For  varieties  producing  plants  as  freely 
as  Crescent  and  Warfield,  we  would  con- 
sider it  sufficient  to  set  plants  even  two  feet 
apart  in  the  rows. — Ed.] 
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Field  Notes  of  a  Horticulturist. 

L.  B.  PIERCE,  SUMMIT  CO.,  OHIO. 

Although  for  the  most  part  the  winter 
in  northern  Ohio  has  been  very  different 
from  the  last  one,  yet  we  have  had  a  good 
many  nice  days  when  one  ,conid  work  at 
trimming,  grubbing,  etc.,  and  I  have  im- 
proved every  minute  in  doing  what  could  be 
done  to  relieve  spring  of  it.s  rush  of  work. 

Weeding  is  not  generally  considered  win- 
ter work  but  I  have  done  a  little  of  it  in  a 
Strawberry  patch  infested  with  Sorrel.    I 


Fig    3 

Devices  for  Measuring  Land. 

found  that  when  the  frost  was  out  a 
couple  of  inches  that  the  weed  could  be  pull- 
ed very  rapidly,  a  row  twenty  rods  long  and 
containing  perhaps  100  Sorrel  weeds  to  the 
rod,  being  easily  cleaned  up  in  an  hour. 
Just  why  this  patch  should  be  sprinkled 
with  Sorrel  and  one,  100  feet  distant,  just 
across  the  railroad,  should  be  exempt,  there 
being  one  Sorrel  plant  to  a  rod,  I  do  not 
understand  unless  the  latter  was  hoed  once 
more  two  weeks  later  than  the  other. 

I  was  unable  to  mulch  these  plantations 
in  the  usual  way  with  straw  because  fifty 
or  more  times  in  twenty-four  hours  they 
were  subjected  to  a  shower  of  live  sparks 
from  a  passing  engine.  As  a  partial  substi- 
tute I  have  been  mulching  with  manure 
from  the  horse  stable,  bedding  very  heavily 
with  straw  and  drawing  it  out  when  the 
ground  was  bare  and  frozen.  It  is  a  nice 
matter  to  get  it  on  even  and  thin  enough, 
and  after  taking  lots  of  pains  I  am  not 
sure  but  I  vrill  have  to  remove  a  portion  In 
April  as  the  land  is  new  and  rich.  The  part 
I  have  covered  was  a  low  gravelly  knoll, 
facing  the  southeast  and  very  much  ex- 
posed, the  light  snows  disappearing  the  first 
snowy  day,  so  mulching  in  some  way  was 
a  necessity. 

At  odd  times  in  the  last  few  months  I 
have  been  amusing  myself  in  accurately 
measuring  different  fields  and  plantations 
on  my  place,  previously  estimated  by 
pacing.  I  can  on  nearly  level  ground  pace 
quite  accurately  five  paces  to  the  rod,  as  for 
example  a  rhombus-shaped  piece  which  I 
paced  and  made  to  contain  140  rods,  meas- 
ured when  tested  with  a  rod  pole  137  rods. 
I  imagine  that  a  good  many  berry  growers 
as  well  as  farmers  have  only  a  vague  idea  of 
just  exactly  how  large  any  particular  field 
is,  and  therefore  in  stating  yields  either 
wrong  themselves  or  the  public.  Not  many 
months  ago  I  saw  a  statement  by  a  widely- 
known  newspaper  writer  that  a  field  that 
he  had  been  calling  twelve  acres  proved  on 
accurate  measurement  to  have  less  than 
eleven  and  therefore  his  large  yields  had 
been  still  larger.  To  the  unthinking  reader 
this  doubtless  reflected  additional  glory  to 
that  writer. 

"  Here  is  a  man,"  they  would  say,  "who 
has  been  getting  nearly  forty-four  bushels 
of  Wheat  to  the  acre  and  he  has  contented 
himself  with  stating  that  he  got  thirty- 
eight  ;  he  surely  does  not  overstate  things." 
To  the  thinking,  careful  reader,  ho\vever,this 
difference  of  more  than  an  acre  in  the  esti. 


mate  of  a  twelve-acre  field  will  bring  dis- 
trust and  doubt.  A  man  who  has  for  years 
been  teaching  carefulness  and  accuracy, 
making  them  the  corner  stones  of  successful 
farming  has  no  business  to  make  such  an 
error.  He  should  know  to  the  very  last 
square  yard  how  much  the  area  of  a  certain 
field  is,  and  knowing,  he  will  have  no  occas- 
ion or  excuse  for  making  erroneous  state- 
ments by  estimates.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
rapidly  and  accurately  measure  a  field  and 
know  exactly  how  much  it  contains. 

The  most  rapid  but  not  most  accurate  is 
illustrated  in  fig.  1  ;  a.  b.  represents  a  half 
rod  in  distance  on  the  ground,  a.'  b.'  repres- 
ents a  pole  just  long  enough  to  measure 
this  distance  by  touching  either  end  to  the 
ground.  This  pole  is  just  as  long  as  from 
a.  to  e.  added  to  the  distances  from  e.  to  b. 
The  pole  is  first  touched  to  the  ground  at  a., 
then  tilted  over  without  moving  the  position 
of  the  hand  until  he  touches  the  ground, 
thus  measuring  the  half  rod  of  course. 
The  length  of  the  measure  will  vary  as  the 
person  is  tall  or  short.  Used  in  this  way,  a 
person  does  not  have  to  stop  at  every  meas- 
ure. Fig.  2  is  simply  a  pair  of  wooden  com- 
passes with  legs  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  con- 
nected with  a  stay  rod  so  that  the  points  are 
eight  feet  three  inches  apart,  measuring 
half  a  rod  at  a  time.  The  stay  rod  should 
be  detachable  at  one  end  and  there  may  be 
other  holes  so  as  to  set  the  points  at  six  or 
seven  feet  for  laying  out  Raspberry  rows. 

When  not  in  use  it  may  be  folded  up  and 
set  in  the  comer  of  the  barn  or  fruit-house. 
It  is  put  together  with  light  carriage  bolts. 
Fig.  3  represents  the  most  accurate  and  con- 
venient half-rod  measure  for  nearly  level 
land,  there  being  no  chance  for  error.  It 
can  be  used  among  growing  crops  as  well  as 
bare  ground.  It  should  be  strong  and  light 
and  so  securely  framed  and  braced  as  to 
make  the  points  unyielding.  When  not  in 
use  it  may  be  hung  on  two  pegs  on  the  side 
of  a  building. 

Money  and  time  is  often  saved  in  knowing 
just  how  large  a  field  is,  especially  where 
seeds  are  bought  to  sow  it  or  plants  to  plant 
it  Nothing  is  quite  so  annoying  as  to  have 
a  shortage  of  a  trifle,  especially  when  a 
little  forethought  and  exact  knowledge 
would  have  prevented  it. 


Black  Rot  of  the  Sweet  Potato. 

Among  the  various  fungous  diseases  that 
attack  the  Sweet  Potato  none  is  usually  more 
destructive,  and  therefore  more  annoying  to 
the  grower  than  what  is  known  as  "  black 
rot,"  so  named  because  the  tubers  thus 
affected  turn  to  a  dark  color,  and  in  the 
worst  cases  change  to  a  powdery  substance 
almost  as  black  as  coal. 

Prof.  Byron  D.  Halsted  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey Experiment  station  who  has  made  an 
investigation  of  these  diseases,  describes  the 
black  rot  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Country 
Gentleman. 

The  accompanying  engraving,  at  a.,  he 
says,  shows  a  Sweet  Potato  as  it  appears 
when  badly  attacked  by  the  black  rot. 
There  are  five  diseased  patches  shown — two 
small  and  two  quite  large.  The  decay  be- 
gins at  certain  points— perhaps  the  base  of 
a  small  side  root— and  gradually  spreads 
throughout  the  Potato.  At  digging  time  the 
root  may  not  show  any  signs  of  the  decay, 
but  will  often  make  its  appearance  later. 
In  other  words,  the  black  rot  is  a  form  of 
decay  that  continues  to  spread  in  the  root, 
whether  the  latter  be  in  the  soil  or  bin,  and 
therefore  the  merchant  and  the  consumer 
may  join  with  the  producer  in  sharing  the 
loss  that  comes  from  this  cause. 

The  trouble  is  due  to  a  microscopic  growth 
of  a  fungous  inature,  and  the  spread  of  it 
through  the  root  js  sjnjilar  to  that  of.aimil- 


dew  through  a  leaf,  or  a  mold  through  a 
piece  of  bread  or  cake. 

At  least  three  kinds  of  spores  are  formed 
by  the  black-rot  fungus,  so  that  there  are 
abundant  provisions  for  the  propagation  of 
the  trouble,  besides  the  method  as  illustrate 
ed  at  })  in  the  engraving.  The  sprout  is 
here  seen,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the 
upper  portion  and  the  lowest  leaf  are  repre- 
sented dark,  to  indicate  that. they  are  dead 
and  shriveled.  This  is  due  to  the  growth 
of  the  same  fungus  as  the  one  causing  the 
spots,  large  and  small,  in  the  Potato  at  a. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  sprout,  c,  which 
normally  is  colorless  from  being  under 
ground  and  covered  with  small  roots,  is  in 
this  case  spotted  with  long,  dark  patches, 
also  due  to  the  fungus  in  question.  Should 
such  a  plant  be  set  in  the  field,  it  would  be 
quite  sure  to  develop  Potatoes  affected  with 
the  black  rot,  provided  it  survived.  In  all 
such  cases  the  disease  has  probably  gone 
from  the  root  used  as  "seed"  in  the  propa- 
gating bed  to  the  sprouts  that  grow  from  it. 
Laboratory  experiments  were  made  in 
growing  sprouts  from  diseased  roots,  and 
invariably  the  sprouts  would  be  attacked 
and  worthless. 

This  point  suggests  the  utmost  importance 
in  selecting  the  "  seed,"  that  it  be  entirely 
free  from  the  black  rot.  If  there  be  doubt 
about  this,  it  would  be  wise  to  obtain  roots 
from  a  locality  where  no  black  rot  has  been 
known.  A  second  precaution  is  to  discard 
all  sprouts  not  perfectly  healthy. 

It  is  possible  that  some  substance  may  be 
found  by  experiment  that  when  sprayed 
upon  the  hot-beds  will  assist  materially  in 
checking  the  black  rot.  In  like  manner 
there  may  be  some  treatment  for  the  roots 
after  digging  that  will  prevent  any  further 
grovrth  of  the  rot.  None  of  the  tests  made 
with  various  substances  added   to  the  soil 


Sweet  Potato  Affected  with  Black  Rot. 

at  setting  time,  have  given  material  relief. 
In  fields  where  the  rot  is  very  bad,  it  may 
be  wisest  to  devote  the  land  for  a  few  years 
to  some  other  crop,  and  thus  permit  the 
fungus  that  is  in  the  soil  to  die  out. 


Another  New  Onion  Culture. 

JOHN  C.  HART. 

It  seems  strange,  that  so  many  people  of 
different  minds  arrive  at  the  same  conclu- 
sion in  so  many  different  ways,  and  that  too, 
almost  at  the  same  time.  Having  been  suc- 
cessful in  my  experiments,  I  tell  of  my 
splendid  crops  of  the  last  five  years. 
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I  claim  as  fine  crops  of  big  Onions  as  Mr. 
Greiner's,  and  two  crops  a  year  at  that.  My 
seedling  plants  are  raised  with  far  less 
trouble,  and  are  stronger  and  sturdier,  and 
take  all  care  of  themselves  until  ready  to  be 
transplanted. 

Five  years  ago  I  bought  one  pound  of 
"Extra  Early  Pearl"  Onion  seed.  By  the 
15th  of  September,  the  seed  was  sown  pretty 
thick  in  rows  nine  inches  apart.  The  plants 
soon  showed  up,  and  the  bright  little  green 
seedlings  grew  about  three  inches  high,  and 
so  remained  all  winter  in  the  open  ground, 
without  the  least  covering  or  protection  of 
any  kind.  As  soon  as  the  weather  permit- 
ted in  early  spring,  I  began  to  transplant  to 
a  piece  of  ground  prepared  and  manured 
the  autumn  before.  I  transplanted  about 
four  inphes  apart,  the  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  the  only  manure  used  during  the  spring 
months  was  wood  ashes  sown  broadcast 
over  the  rows;  the  Onions  ripened  finely, 
and,  when  they  were  pulled,  were  a  sight 
to  behold.  There  were  bushels  of  them — 
large,  waxy,  white  Onions — five,  and  six 
inches  across.  But  that  was  not  all,  for  I 
had  a  second  crop  that  same  year.  That 
same  spring,  when  I  was  through  trans- 
planting the  seedling  Onions,  I  sent  for  an- 
other pound  of  extra  early  Pearl  Onion 
seed,  and  drilled  in  thick  to  raise  setts.  In 
due  time  they  ripened  and  were  harvested, 
and  by  the  first  of  October  were  set  out, 
three  inches  apart,  in  rows  one  foot  apart, 
and  March  first,  I  began  to  pull  the  crop  for 
early  market. 

Two  such  wonderful  crops,  one  in  early 
spring,  the  other  in  autumn,  have  been  un- 
failing with  me  each  year  during  the  last 
five  years,  this  being  the  sixth.  From 
where  I  sit  as  I  write,  this  tenth  day  of 
February,  I  can  see  the  rows  of  little  seed- 
ling Onions  standing,  thousands  strong, 
like  so  many  sentinels  pointing  the  way  to 
this,  "another  new  Onion  culture,"  for  my 
experiments  are  experiments  no  longer. 


Devices  for  Protecting  Plants, 
Gardeners  in  Europe,  especially  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  use  many  devices  for  pro- 
tecting and  forwarding  early  plants,  which 
are  seldom  seen  in  our  country.  Among 
such  devices  are  the  ones  shown  in  accom- 
panying illustration.  The  use  of  these 
miniature  cold  frames,  which  are  like  toy 
houses  with  glass  roof  and  open  bottom, 
makes  it  practicable  to  start  a  few  Lettuce 
plants,  flowers,  or  Melon  hills,  etc.,  in  open 
ground,  a  week  or  two  before  their  regular 
season.  Our  last  year's  experience  with 
similar,  home-made,  devices  for  starting 
Melon  hills,  was  highly  satisfactory.  The 
seeds  were  planted  in  hills,  in  open  ground, 
and  over  each  hill  was  placed  a  little  frame, 
top  slanting  towards  the  south,  like  an  or- 
dinary cold  frame.  Some  small  barn  win- 
dows that  we  happened  to  have  on  hand, 
were  made  use  of  in  place  of  sash.  The 
frames  were  removed  after  the  plants, 
which  grew  thrifty  and  free  from  insect  at- 
tacks, begun  to  send  out  runners. 


COMMENTS  BY  READERS. 

A  department  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  notes 
of  ej^peitence  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  journal.  Many 
such  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

Filberts  from  Seed.  These  would  not  come 
perfectly  true  from  seed,  but  it  is  a  method 
generally  used  to  obtain  stocks  or  new  varieties. 
Plants  raised  from  seed  have  the  advantage  that 
they  do  not  sucker.  They  could  be  expected  to 
produce  fruit  in  three  or  four  years.  The  best 
method  of  propagation  is  by  cuttings.  These 
may  be  two  feet  long  and  should  have  the  eyes 
removed  from  that  portion  that  is  inserted  in 
the  ground.— H.  W.  Smith. 

Ctn/ruRE  OF  BRnssELS  Sprouts.  In  answer 
to  G.  R.,  page  121,  I  would  say  that  I  make  it  a 
point  to  have  these  between  October  and  March; 


got  to  have  them,  no  excuse.  Get  the  seed.  Sow 
about  the  first  of  April  and  again  in  May;  this  is 
because  the  ground  is  not  all  ready  at  one  time 
for  the  April-sown  plants.  Brussels  Sprouts  take 
a  long  time  to  grow  and  make  good  knobs,  and 
there  is  not  a  bit  of  danger  of  them  running  to 
seed  or  bursting,  as  is  the  case  with  early-sown 
Cabbage.  They  like  good  strong  land— not  fresh- 
ly manured,  though— and  farm  land  is  better 
than  garden  ground  for  them.  They  are  less  li- 
able to  club  root  than  either  Cabbage  or  Cauli- 
flower, and  more  subject  to  aphides  in  the  fall. 
Plant  in  rows  2^  to  3  feet  apart,  and  20  to  24 
inches  asunder  in  the  row.  Cultivate  well  all 
summer  In  fall,  many  plants  will  be  found  to 
have  loose,  flabby  sprouts;  these  we  feed  to  the 
hogs  or  cattle;  and  the  plants  that  have  the  fewest 
solid  sprouts,  we  pick  from  first.  At  the  time 
we  bury  our  winter  Cabbage,  we  pull  up  all  our 
Brussels  Sprouts,  cart  them  home  and  heel  them 
in  close  together,  but  in  a  bolt  upright  position, 
in  an  airy  shed  where  we  can  keep  out  hard  frost 
and  pick  Sprouts  as  we  wish  to  in  winter.  At 
this  storing  time,  I  pick  off  all  of  the  rougher 
body  leaves,  as  they  would  rot  off,  anyway,  and 
smell  badly,  and  this  lets  the  fresh  air  circulate 
between  the  plants  and  dry  up  rot  and  mould. 
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Hand-frames  for  Protecting  Plants. 

Brussels  Sprouts  are  pretty  hardy,  but  a  sudden, 
severe  cold  snap  will  injure  them  considerably. 
In  October,  I  put  up  a  temporary  greenhouse, 
made  of  the  spring  hot-bed  sashes,  for  Chrysan- 
themums, and  when  the  flowers  are  past,  I  clear 
out  the  plants  and  fill  up  the  house  with  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  here  they  keep  splendidly.  The 
house  being  set  against  the  warm  potting  shed, 
from  which  two  doors  open  Into  it,  hard  frost  is 
easily  excluded  from  it. 

The  Americau  Elm  is  the  ideal  street  tree 
(page  132).  So  it  is,  Mr.  Stanton:  that  is,  if  it  had 
no  drawbacks.  But,  over  there  in  Westchester 
county,  haven't  you  got  Elm-leaf  beetles?  If 
you  have,  how  about  your  Elms?  We  have  them 
here,  just  across  the  Sound  from  you,  and  we 
are  cutting  down  all  the  Elm  trees  we  can  very 
well  spare,  and  all  because  of  this  loathsome 
pest.  True,  they  prefer  exotic  Elms,  but  I  cau 
assure  you,  our  American  Elm  does  not  escape 
their  voracious  nature.    And  there  is  no  cure. 

Satisfied  with  a  Competence  (page  107). 
Splendid  and  practical  advice,  Mr.  Powell,  but 
bless  you,  though  we  may  die  in  the  almshouse, 
to  the  last  our  hearts  will  yearn  after  riches. 
It's  human  nature. 

The  English  Garden  Devices  (page  109)  are 
poor  things  for  this  country.  It  is  is  much  easier 
and  cheaper  for  us  to  build  a  regular  little  green- 
house, than  one  of  those  expensive  and  laborious 
pits.  And,  in  the  case  of  hot-beds,  we  sink  them 
in  the  ground  to  economize  labor  and  manure. 

Hardy  Plants  in  the  Window  (page  109). 
Jill  well  and  good,  Mr.  Smith,  but  you  have  not 
named  the  plants  you  refer  to. 

"For  Shady  Places  (page  112)  count  on  set- 
ting out  wild,  hardy  Ferns,"  you  tell  us.  Yes, 
and  let  me  add  Crocuses,  Snowdrops,  Siberian 
Squills,  Blue  Bells,  Erythroniums,  Guinea-hen 
Flowers,  Dutchman's  Breeches,  Bloodroot,  Tril- 
liums,  Violets,  Wild  Orchids,  Hepaticas,  Ane- 
mones, Star  Flowers,  and  hosts  of  other  plants, 
all  of  which  thrive  well  in  shady  places;  for 
places  that  are  very  shady  in  summer  often  are 
open  enough  in  spring,  before  the  trees  burst 
into  leaf. 

"Swamp  Lily"  Lilium  superbum  (page  116). 
The  name  is  somewhat  misleading.  It  grows 
wild  in  our  woods,  in  dense  undrained  wood 
swamps  and  wet  meadows,  and  in  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  I  see  it  every  summer,  on  high 
gravelly  railway  banks,  &c,,  and  in  our  grounds 
we  have  lots  of  it  in  summer,  with  stems  9  feet 
high,  and  bearing  30  to  40  flowers  on  a  stem,  and 
this  too,  on  high,  dry  ground;  only  the  soil  is  well 
mulched  with  halt-rotted  tree  leaves  and  shaded 
by  Azalea  shrubs.  A  beautiful  LUy,  and  easily 
grown.— IFm.  Falconer,  L.  I. 

The  Mole  as  Friend  (page  75).  There  are 
two  sides  to  the  question.  While  it  is  true  that 
moles  do  not  eat  vegetables,  yet  they  do  make 


runs  tor  field  mice,  and  the  latter  eat  the  roots, 
I  had  a  lot  of  nice  Tulip  and  Gladioli  bulbs  de- 
stroyed this  way,  the  past  season.  1  think  I  pre- 
fer the  worms  to  the  moles.  A  gentleman  living 
now  in  Philadelphia,  said  that  he  thought  the 
moles  would  do  good,  and  let  them  work  in  his 
lawn  till  it  was  nearly  ruined.  He  concluded 
the  damage  was  far  more  than  the  good.  In  the 
lawn  much  grass,  and  in  the  garden  many  plants 
are  destroyed  by  them,  indirectly,  by  the  earth's 
drying  because  of  the  burrows,  underneath 
and  so  killing  them. 

Plant-Protecting  Cloths.  Muslin  covers 
could  be  made  more  useful  in  the  protecting  of 
plants  than  they  generally  are.  Not  only  are 
they  handy  as  a  means  against  damage  by  frost, 
but  also  of  protecting  blooms  and  tender  plants 
from  the  damaging  power  of  heavy  rains.  They 
are  also  used  extensively  in  this  latitude  to  shield 
plants  from  the  scorching  sun-rays  during  the 
summer  time.  By  their  proper  management, 
any  kind  of  plant  can  here  be  successfully 
grown.  In  many  places  in  this  latitude,  and  a 
little  further  north,  the  culture  of  the  Orange 
couldbesuccessfullyextended.  The  treesshould 
tie  planted  as  close  together  as  practicable  and 
grown  in  bush  form,  having  frames  built  along- 
side, and  covered  with  canvas  When  the  frost 
would  be  likely  to  be  so  severe  as  to  afEect  the 
trees,  even  when  covered  with  the  canvas,  fires 
could  be  made  of  some  substances  that  would 
make  an  abundance  of  smoke.  In  this  latitude, 
the  temperature  is  generally  sufficiently  high  for 
most  crops,  seldom  falling  below  50  degrees  dur- 
ing the  day-time,  but  during  the  last  half  of  De- 
cember and  the  first  of  January,  the  tempera- 
ture often  falls  below  the  freezing  point  during 
the  night,  so  it  can  be  easily  understood  how 
useful  these  frames  would  be  in  this  section.  It 
is  in  southern  horticulture  that  these  frames  are 
the  most  desirable.  The  best  method  is  to  make 
the  frame  six  feet  long,  and  in  width  a  little  less 
than  the  cloth.  This  plan  admits  of  the  easy 
shifting  or  entire  removal  of  one  or  more,  or  all 
frames.  Another  advantage  ol  this  plan  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  manure  used  in  warming 
the  pit  can  be  removed  or  renewed.  In  northern 
latitudes,  sinking  the  pit  two  or  three  feet  in  the 
ground  cannot  be  other  than  beneficial;  but  in 
southern  latitudes  this  would  not  always  t>e  de- 
sirable, as  during  heavy  rains  the  pit  would  be 
almost  sure  to  fill  with  water,  unless  proper 
drainage  were  constructed  from  the  bottom  of 
the  pit.  The  better  plan  is  to  build  the  frame 
three  feet  high  at  the  sides,  and  to  select  a  site 
on  the  highest  part  of  the  field.  1 1  it  was  con- 
sidered necessary,  the  sides  of  the  frame  could 
be  banked  and  then  planted  with  Bermuda  grass 
to  prevent  their  washing.  Planks  one  inch  in 
thickness  would  be  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
keep  out  four  or  five  degrees  of  frost.  Should 
banking  be  decided  on,  the  outside  of  the  frame 
should  have  a  good  dressing  of  gas-tar.  The 
canvas  or  muslin  may  be  made  water-proof  by 
giving  it  a  couple  of  coats  of  raw  linseed  oil,  or 
better  still  by  using  one  pound  of  parafin  to  one 
gallon  of  oil,  and  then  warming  the  oil  and  ap- 
plying while  hot.  Should  the  muslin  be  thin, 
more  parafin  can  be  added  with  good  effect.  I 
have  thought  many  times,  that  a  cloth  or  ma- 
terial could  be  woven  from  Asbestos  that  would 
answer  for  this  purpose  better  than  anything 
else,  for  time  and  mold  would  have  little  effect 
upon  it.  Calico  or  muslin  is  generally  used  up 
in  a  couple  of  years,  and  sometimes  it  becomes 
very  dirty,  and  there  is  no  method  by  which  it 
can  be  cleaned —H.  W.  Smith,  Baton  Rouge 
County,  La. 

Illinois  Horticulturists  (page  114).  The 
officers  named  are  those  of  the  Alton  Horticul- 
tural Society.  The  officers  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Southern  Illinois  are  as  follows:  E. 
A.  Riehl,  Alton,  president;  R.  T.  Fry,  Olney,  vice- 
president;  E.  G.  Mendenhall,  Kinmundy,  secre- 
tary; T.  E.  Goodrich,  Cobden,  treasurer.  The 
first  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  In 
Centralia,  February  17th  to  18th.  Membership 
about  180.  Fruit  prospects  in  this  section  are  re- 
ported as  flattering.  Large  plantings  will  be 
made  in  spring.  Apples  are  to  be  planted  mora 
largely  than  all  other  fruits  together,  and  Ben 
Davis  leading.  Michel's  Early  is  the  latest  rage 
in  Strawberries.  The  Society,  with  Mr.  B.  C. 
Warfield's  approval,  changed  the  name  of  War- 
field  No.  1  (perfect-flowering)  to  Sandoval,  and 
of  Warfield  No.  2  (pistillate)  to  Warfleld.  Mr. 
Warfleld  says  he  plants  Warfield  as  main  crop, 
fertilized  with  Sandoval.  The  Orange  Quince 
does  not  succeed  here,  but  the  Pear  Quince  bears 
abundantly.— c/j/de  Cinlee,  Perry  Co.,  111. 
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The  Double  Bindweed  or  Calystegia. 

In  the  year  1844  there  was  brought  from 
China  to  Europe  a  certain  twining  plant 
that  produced  very  handsome,  double  pale- 
rose  flowers.  It  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
handy,  of  rapid  growth,  especially  in  light 
soils  and  being  extremely  beautiful,  it  was 
gradually  disseminated  until  it  got  a  tooting 
in  many  gardens.  Later  it  appeared  in  this 
country  where  it  has  become  widely  known 
although  there  are  yet  many  gardens  in 
which  it  is  not  to  be  found. 

The  plant  we  refer  to  is  the  Double  Bind- 
weed Cdlystcrjia  pubcsccnsfl.  ))/.  of  which  a 
faithful  engraving  is  shown  annexed.  The 
plant  is  perfectly  hardy  and 
when  once  it  finds  a  place  in  a 
garden  we  are  sure  it  never  will 
die  out.  Indeed  it  has  been  urged 
against  the  plant  that  it  is  too 
tenacious  of  life,  that  it  cannot 
be  gotten  rid  of  as  easily  as  might 
be  desirable,  but  after  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  extending 
over  more  than  a  score  ot  years 
we  are  not  inclined  to  raise  this 
as  a  charge  against  the  plant.  We 
think  it  a  good  point,  that  the 
Calystegia  adapts  itself  so  readily 
to  common  culture,  for  by  this 
means  many  people  can  have  a 
profusion  of  the  charming  sum- 
mer flower,  who  otherwise,  for 
want  of  skill  in  cultivation,  might 
be  without  blossoms  of  equal 
beauty.  Still  the  Calystegia 
should  be  used  with  discretion. 
Plant  it  in  the  midst  of  a  rich 
garden  in  cultivated  soil  and  it 
might  spread  beyond  desirable 
limits.  Its  place  is  in  the  wild 
garden  or  in  any  uncultivated 
spot,  where  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  its  crowding  out  more  delicate 
plants. 

One  thing  that  may  have  led 
some  to  look  upon  the  Double 
Bindweed  as  an  undesirable 
plant,  observing  its  free  growth 
and  very  easy  cultivation,  is  that 
it  is  closely  allied  to  a  number  of 
our  native  weeds — a  case  of  bad 
relations.  Among  these  are  the 
Wild  Convolvuluses,  the  Rutland 
Beauty,  and  other  tlimbers  pecu- 
liar to  our  hedges  and  fence  rows, 
and  which  really  must  be  classed 
among  objectionable  plants  to 
the  soil  tiller. 

The  subject  of  our  illustration 
is  especially  desirable  for  clothing 
trellises,  stumps,  stone  walls  and 
rustic  work.  It  reaches  a  height 
of  five  or  six  feet.  It  prefers  a 
light,  rich  soil  and  a  warm  aspect. 
It  is  suited  to  culture  in  large 
pots,  tubs  or  boxes  about  the  veranda  or 
court,  or  it  may  be  grown  to  hide  small 
fences  or  to  climb  round  posts. 

Plants  of  this  vine  may  be  purchased  of 
nearly  all  growers  ot  hardy  garden  flowers, 
a  single  root  need  not  cost  over  twenty-flve 
cents.  We  see  the  plant  is  included  in  the 
list  of  "A  Few  Hardy  Flowers"  which  the 
nursery  firm  of  the  B.  A.  Elliott  Co.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  set  forth  in  their  unrivalled 
catalogue  of  herbaceous  plants. 


Seed  may  be  sown  in  hot-bed  or  cold  frame 
in  March  or  April,  and  when  the  seedlings 
are  large  enough  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  the  border  about  twelve  inches 
apart  each  way.  This  treatment  is  undoubt- 
edly better  than  to  sow  seed  directly  into 
j  open  ground  in  May;  for  if  the  plant  has 
one  fault,  it  is  this,  that  it  requires  con- 
siderable time  from  seed  sowing  to  bloom- 
ing. Perhaps  this  is  the  one  reason  why  it 
is  notmore  extensively  employed  as  a  border 
annual  in  American  gardens.  It  is  a  great 
favorite  as  such  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  and  certainly  deserves  far  more 
attention  here  than  It  heretofore  received. 
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A  Talk  About  China  Asters. 

Cultivation  has  put  the  annual  (French, 
German  or  China)  Aster  into  the  front  rank 
among  the  summer  and  fall-blooming 
beauties  of  the  garden.  Few  other  annuals 
rival  it  in  delicacy  of  tints,  in  profuseness  of 
bloom,  or  in  symmetry  and  elegance  of 
its  growth. 

Asters  require  a  rich,  loamy  soil.  The 
roots  are  produced  near  the  surface,  and 
mulching  will  be   found   most  beneficial. 


DOUBLE  BINDWEED  {Calystegia  pubescens  H.  pi. 

In  commenting  on  the  annual  Asters  on 
trial  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  (England)  at  Chiswick,  last 
year.  Gardening  World  mentioned  the  fol- 
lowing varieties: 

One  of  the  showiest,  most  floriferous, 
and  therefore  most  useful  for  decorative 
purposes  is  the  Victoria  strain.  The  plants 
mostly  all  attain  the  average  height  of  one 
foot,  with  ascending  branches  each  termin- 
ating in  a  large  and  solitary  head.  The 
florets  are  regularly  and  closely  imbricated 
and  horizontal,  or  slightly  recurved. 

Next  in  importance,  perhaps,  are  Truf- 
taut's  Paiony-flowered  Perfection  Asters. 
The  stems  are  erect,  about  twelve  to  fifteen 
inches  high,  each  branch  bearing  a  smaller 
head  of  flowers  than  in  the  case  of  the  Vic- 
toria Asters.  The  outer  florets  are  inclined 
to  be  spreading,  while  the  inner  ones  are 
more  or  less  incurved,  but  the  character 
seems  to  vary  in  different  varieties,  and  in 
some  the  florets  are  distinctly  recurved. 


The  Dwarf  Victoria  Asters  vary  from  four 
to  six  inches  in  height,  but  are  generally 
considerably  under  the  latter  figure.  Many 
varieties  are  cultivated.  Some  of  the  kinds 
are  distinct  and  showy.  They  may  be 
planted  sufficiently  close  to  cover  the 
ground,  or  as  edgings  to  beds,  where  they 
would  come  immediately  under  the  eye. 

The  double  German  Crown  Asters  consti- 
tute a  distinct  and  pretty  strain,  the  charac- 
ters of  which  are  that  the  florets  are  quilled 
or  partly  so,  and  of  whatever  shade  of  color 
the  outer  part  of  the  head  may  be,  the  centre 
is  white.  The  plants  are  floriferous  and 
erect.except  in  more  favorable  seasons, when 
the  peduncles  elongate  greatly, 
and  become  partly  weighed  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  head.  At 
present  they  vary  from  ejght  to 
fourteen  Inches  in  height. 

The  different  varieties  of  dwarf 
Chrysanthemum  Asters  vary 
from  six  to  ten  inches  in  height, 
and  in  many  cases  are  extremely 
floriferous  with  masses  of  large 
heads.  The  florets  are  spreading 
and  recurved  at  the  tip.  Very 
attractive  and  pretty  are  Light 
Blue  and  Dark  Violet,  both  of 
which  have  the  florets  distinctly 
edged  with  white. 

The  new  X,iliputian  Aster  is  a 
strain  with  small  quilled  flower 
heads,  which  are  rendered  very 
pretty  on  account  of  their  large 
number.  The  stem  grows  about 
ten  or  twelve  inches  high, 
branches  freely,  and  like  the 
others,  bears  a  single  head  on 
each  branch.  A  bed  arranged 
with  the  different  varieties  could 
be  made  to  appear  exceedingly 
attractive. 

The  Dwarf  Queen  Aster  is  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  the  Dwarf 
Chrysanthemum  strain,  and  pro- 
duces large  showy  heads  on  dwarf 
stems.  The  strain  includes  a 
number  of  distinct  colors,  such  as 
blue,  rose,  white,  purple  and  dark 
blue.  The  flower  heads  are  solid 
and  regular,  with  flat  florets  re-, 
curved  at  the  tips. 

The  Giant  Emporer  strain  in- 
cludes a  considerable  number  of 
kinds  that  are  noticeable  for  the 
sil^  size  of  their  flower  heads,  which 
are  produced  from  four  to  six  as 
a  rule  on  each  plant.  The  latter 
grows  about  a  foot  in  height. 

The  Comet  Aster  is  generally 
characterized  by  the  florets  of 
whatever  color  being  edged  with 
white,  but  this  is  not  invariably 
constant.  The  flower  heads  are 
also  of  great  size,  and  when  in 
their  best  condition  and  true  to  type  are 
very  effective.  They  vary  from  six  to  ten 
inches  high.  The  Triumph  Aster  is  a 
dwarf  strain,  varying  from  three  to  six 
inches  high,  and  bearing  few,  relatively 
large,  deep  crimson-red  flower  heads. 


The    Vine   Walk — Clematises   on 
Arches. 

Following  on  our  last  month's  article  re- 
lating to  Clematises,  we  present  an  excellent 
idea  on  the  use  of  this  flower,  as  found  re- 
cently in  Mr.  Robinson's  London  Garden, 
from  which  the  annexed  illustration  is  re- 
engraved. 

The  uses  to  which  Clematises  may  be  put 
in  addition  to  the  common  use  of  planting 
them  at  verandah  posts,  are,  as  our  con- 
temporary suggests,  exceedingly  various. 
They  may  be  used  for  training  over  arches 
(as  in  the  illustration),  for  hiding  an  un- 
sightly bank  or  slope.and  for  draping  arbors, 
old  fences,   boulders,  stumps,   and  similar 
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objects.  They  will  grow  in  almost  any  situ- 
ation if  the  soil  is  not  absolutely  deficient  of 
food,  or  if  the  roots  of  other  plants  do  not 
rob  them  of  a  fair  supply  of  nutriment;  and 
in  such  positions  nothing  would  be  required 
but  to  throw  down  a  few  tree  roots  or 
rougli  branches  for  them  to  scramble  over. 
Thus  planted,  a  layer  of  manure  worked  in 
annually  with  the  fork,  and  a  supply  ot 
water  in  very  dry  weather,  would  secure  a 
good  result. 

Again,  they  rank  among  the  noblest  of 
ornaments  for  low 
walls,  trellises,  vV-c,  to 
which  they  must 
necessarily  in  the  first 
instance  be  nailed  or 
tie<l;  but  once  firmly 
fixed,  they  should  be 
allowed  to  fall  down 
in  rich  picturesque 
masses.  Probably, 
however,  the  simplest 
and  grandest  use  that 
could  be  made  of 
them  would  be  to 
plant  them  on  large 
masses  of  rock  work, 
giving  them  a  good 
depth  of  rich,  light, 
and  sandy  earth,  and 
allowing  their  shoots 
to  fall  over  the  face  of 
the  blocks  without 
training  or  pruning. 

In  making  a  vine 
walk  beneath  arches, 
as  illustrated,  while 
it  is  true  that  the 
various  species  and 
varieties  of  Clematis 
are  among  the  most 
useful   of   plants  for 

the  purpose,  there  are  others  about  equally 
desirable.  Among  such  may  be  mentioned 
the  various  Ampelopsises,  Wistarias,  Loni- 
ceras  (Honeysuckles),  Dutchman's  Pipe, 
Bitter  Sweet,  Akebia  Quinata,  and  Wild 
Grapes. 


A    Washington,     D.  C  ,  Rose    Estab- 
lishment. 

JOHN  W.  HAiL. 

Recently  I  made  a  brief  visit  to  the  exten- 
sive Rose  and  cut  flower  establishment  of 
C.  Strauss,  Bladensburg  Road,  in  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington.  This  concern  has 
long  been  known  as  one  of  the  heaviest 
growers  of  cut  flowers  for  the  wholesale 
trade  in  this  vicinity,  but  I  was  indeed  sur- 
prised to  find  the  great  extent  of  their  busi- 
ness in  the  production  of  Roses  under  glass. 


Hints  From  a  Successful    Gardener. 

W.  C.  JENNINGS,   MASS. 

Canna  Seed.— a  good  way  to  sprout 
Canna  Seed  is  to  roll  it  up  in  a  piece  of 
cloth,  place  it  in  a  cup  or  other  receptacle, 
wet  thoroughly  with  hot  water  and  keep  in 
a  warm  place,  care  being  taken  not  to  cook 
the  seed.  This  treatment  will  cause  the 
outer  shell  of  the  seed  to  crack  and  enable 
it  to  absorb  moisture,  when  it  will  quick- 
ly germinate.  As  the  seed  varies  in  the 
thickness  ot  its  outer  covering,  some  will 
be  much  longer  in  germinating  than  others. 
Examine  them  frequently  and  pick  out 
those  that  have  sprouted,  and  plant  in  small 
pots,  being  careful  to  always  keep  in  a 
warm  place,  for  if  not  cared  for  in  this  re- 
spect, there  is  danger  of  the  plants  dying, 
even  after  they  have  commenced  growing 
nicely.  There  are  other  kinds  ot  seeds  that 
may  be  started  to  advantage  in  this  way. 

Dr\'  Rose  Thorns  of  large  size,  make 
quite  good  points,  that  can  be  driven  into 
sash  bars  when  glazing,  and  are  a  very  good 
substitute  for  the  tin  points  generally  used, 
when  these  are  not  at  hand. 

Plants  for  Shade.— List  of  a  few  plants 
that  will  thrive  in  shady  or  partially  shady 
situations;  Narcissus,  in  variety,  and  near- 
ly all  spring  flowering  bulbs  for  the  first 
year  or  two  after  planting  good  strong 
bulbs;  English  Daisies,  P^oxglove,  Mint, 
Campanulas,  Irises,  Sweet  Rocket,  Colum- 
bine, Lily  of  the  Valley,  Sweet  William, 
Antirrhinum,  Mimulus,  Mexican  Sage, 
Moneywort,  Asters,  both  hardy  and  tender 
varieties,  and  Pansies.  The  latter  should  be 
shaded  from  the  noon  sun  only;  the  north 
side  of  a  building  is  a  good  place  for  them. 


VINE  WALK  AND  CLEMATIS  ARCH. 

The  range  of  glass  embraces  150,000  square 
feet  of  surface,  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
is  covered  with  double-thick  French  glass, 
the  size  of  panes  being  16  by  24  inches,  and 
these  are  put  in  the  two  foot  way.  Al- 
though the  first  cost  of  this  character  of 
glass  is  somewhat  heavy,  yet  I  was  informed 
by  the  foreman,  that  but  half  a  box  was  re- 
quired to  do  all  the  repairing  for  the  large 
area  now  covered  by  this  size  during  twelve 
months,  while  for  the  remainder,  a  little 
over  half  as  much,  36  boxes  were  required 
to  make  the  repairs  for  a  year.    The  size  of 


thorough-going  business  man,  and  one  who 
is  able  in  his  profession,  he  has  pushed 
through  all  these,  and  now  unquestionably 
stands  on  the  top  round  ot  Rose  growers. 
Great  pleasure  is  taken  by  him  in  showing 
those  interested  in  Rose  culture  through 
his  almost  perfect  establishment.  I  could 
tliink  of  the  large  houses  filled  with  .Vmeri- 
can  Beauty,  Papa  Gontier,  Wooton,  Watte- 
ville.  La  i''rance,  Bride,  and  many  others, 
all  showing  forth  perfection,  as  nothing  less 
than  glass  Rose  .palaces.  Something  like 
A1.5O0.(J0  worth  of  new 
testing  kinds  are  here 
under  cultivation,  a- 
bout  99  per  cent,  ot 
which  it  is  believed 
will  be  thrown  away 
as  not  coming  up  to 
the  necessary  require- 
ments, and  it  is  in 
order  to  be  in  the  field 
promptly  with  the 
o  u  e-i  n  -a  -  h  u  n  d  r  e  d 
meritorious  variety 
that  leads  to  such  en- 
terprising tests. 

As  the  establish- 
ment isnow  run,  from 
•5,000  to  30,000  Rose 
buds  are  cut  daily. 
This  large  supply  is 
by  no  means  demand- 
ed by  the  Washington 
City  trade,  but  a  good 
percentage  of  the 
daily  cut  is  shipped 
all  over  the  country. 
A  visit  to  such  an 
establishment  is  in- 
teresting and  instruc- 
tive, not  only  in  re- 
gard to  Rose  culture, 
but  also  as  showing  that  integrity  com- 
bined with  skill  is  the  price  of  success. 
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PLAN  OF  CARPET   BED. 

pane  used  in  the  last  instance  was  10  by  1.5 
inches.  In  a  further  extension  ot  range 
contemplated,  only  the  large  size  will  be 
used,  as  the  owner  is  satisfied  the  advan- 
tages more  than  justify  the  increased  cost. 

The  heating  of  these  greenhouses  is  done 
with  Exeter  and  Furman  No.  8  furnaces, 
which  latter,  embodying  as  they  do,  all  the 
recent  improvements,  are  giving  superior 
satisfaction. 

Mr.  Strauss  can  relate  many  difficulties 
he  has  had  to  overcome  in  establishing  his 
present  extensive   business,  but    being    a 


An  Easily-Arranged  Carpet  Bed. 

The  plan  here  presented  has  been  carried 
out  with  fine  effect.  It  is  capable  of  wide 
adaptability,  both  as  regards  size  and  use 
of  plants.  One  simple  and  pleasing  ar- 
rangement might  be  as  follows:  1,  Danbert 
Coleus;  3,  Golden  Coleus;  3,  4,  5,  6,  Coleus 
Verschaffelti  (crimson);  7.  Alternanthera 
Amcena  (carmine);  8,  Cerastiuni  tomentos- 
um  (white);  9,  Alternanthera  paronychi- 
oides  major  (orange  red);10  Variegated  Mes- 
embryanthemum;  11,  Echeveria  Secunda 
glauca. 


2,220.  Plant  for  Hedge.  All  things  considered 
we  believe  you  would  find  the  Norway  Spruce 
the  most  satisfactory  plant  for  this  purpose. 
The  row  is  handsome  at  once,  even  if  trees  not 
more  than  two  feet  in  height  be  set  out;  the 
growth  is  rapid,  yet  with  careful  pruning  it  may 
be  Itept  low  and  in  good  shape,  and  in  this  form 
it  is  highly  ornamental.  We  are  acquainted  with 
hedges  of  this  character  that  cannot  be  excelled 
for  beauty.  The  trees  should  be  set  about  two 
feet  apart,  and  the  pruning  he  done  with  a  view 
to  keeping  the  hedge  rather  broad  at  the  base. 
After  the  hedge  is  well  under  way,  we  should 
prune  in  the  spring,  when  the  young  growth  is 
about  halt  developed.  A  fault  we  have  here 
found  in  the  Privet,  is  that  after  the  hedge  is  es- 
tabhshed  a  plant  here  or  there  mav,  for  some  un- 
controllable reason, die,  thus  marring  the  beauty 
of  the  row  greatly.  The  Norway  Spruce  is  not 
open  to  that  objection. 

2,247.  Wager  and  Willow  Peaches.  I  am  only 
acquainted  with  the  Wager,  and  this,  in  its  own 
neighborhood,  is  giving  excellent  satisfaction  on 
account  of  its  comparative  hardiness  in  bud,  and 
the  good  quality  of  its  fruit,  although  it  is  not 
equal  to  Crawford's  Early,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles.  The  reputation  of  this  variety,  how- 
ever, has  been  greatly  damaged  by  the  injudi- 
cious claim  that  it  would  always  reproduce  itsetf 
from  seed.  My  experience  with  it  has  shown 
me  that  the  seedlings  are  not  reliable  by  any 
means.  It  we  want  true  Wagers,  we  should  bud 
from  a  tree  known  to  be  true  to  name,  and  then 
we  will  have  a  variety  that  tan  be  planted  with 
entire  confidence.— G.  K. 
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The  Crocus. 

"  Rest  little  sister,"  her  sisters  said- 
Violet  purple,  and  wlid-rose  red— 
"  Rest  dear,  yet,  till  the  sun  comes  out, 
Tin  the  hedges  bud,  and  the  grass  blades  sprout. 
We  are  safe  In  the  kindly  earth,  and  warm- 
In  the  upper  world  there  Is  sleet  and  storm. 
Oh  wait  for  the  robin's  true,  clear  note, 
For  the  sound  of  a  drifting  wing  afloat ; 
For  the  laughter  bright  of  an  April  shower 
To  call  and  wake  you  sweet  Crocus  flower. " 
But  brave-heart  Crocus  said  never  a  word. 
Nor  paused  to  listen  for  note  of  bird. 
Or  laugh  of  rain-drop  ...  In  rough  green  vest 
And  golden  bonnet,  herself  she  dressed 
By  the  light  of  a  glow-worm's  friendly  spark. 
And  softly  crept  up  the  stairway  dark. 
Out  through  the  portal  of  frozen  mold 
Into  the  wide  world,  bleak  and  cold. 
But  somehow,  a  sunbeam  found  the  place 
Where  the  snow  made  room  for  her  lifted  face. 
— Madeline  S.  Bridges  in  Ladies  Home  Journal. 


"  Spring,"  sang  the  poet,  "  budding  Spring." 

Alas !  the  boughs  were  bare : 
He  was  himself  the  one  green  thing, 

For  Ice  lay  everywhere. 
"  Hail,  Spring,  with  breezes  soft  and  sweet ! " 

The  spring  returned  his  hall ; 
There  came  a  shower  of  snow  and  sleet 

Upon  a  wintry  gale. 

—Century. 


Plenty  of  air  is  what  plants  want  now. 
These  are  house  and  yard  cleaning  days. 
As  an  insect  destroyer  in  the  hot-bed,  the  toad 
is  ahead. 

April  gardening  with  us  is  mostly  hot-bed 
gardening. 

A  good  Idea— to  use  rubber  bands  for  bunching 
Asparagus. 

Layering  hard-wooded  plants  may  now  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

For  Hollyhock  plants  that  will  bloom  this  year, 
sow  seed  in  the  house  now. 

The  good  gardener's  test— testing  all  garden 
seeds  before  planting  them. 

Fhloz  Drummondi  varieties  usually  come  true 
to  name  when  raised  from  seed. 

Average  Crops  Unprofiiable.  The  production 
of  average  or  poor  truit  is  easily  overdone. 

For  earth  worms  slake  a  pound  of  fresh  lime 
in  two  gallons  of  water,  and  water  the  soil  occa- 
sionally With  it. 

Bhnbarb  stalks  contain  much  water.  The  ad- 
vice to  use  them  only  alter  they  have  wilted 
looks  reasonable. 

Annnal  flowers  we  want  just  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. So  we  sow  the  hardy  sorts  this  month  it  the 
weather  permits. 

Male  Asparagus  plants  produce  larger  shoots 
and  more  of  them  than  female  plants,  says  W.  J. 
Green  of  the  Ohio  Station. 

Prompt  germination  of  fine  seeds  planted  in 
boxes  or  pots  is  not  always  sure.  Perhaps  you 
may  help  it  along  by  laying  ajpane  of  glass  across 
the  top. 

Many  &nit  trees,  when  hopelessly  girdled,  may 
be  saved  by  planting  a  young  tree  of  the  same 
kind  close  by,  cutting  top  off  slanting,  and  in- 
serting under  the  bark  above  the  girdled  portion. 

No  need  of  removing  every  old  stump  from 
the  door  yard.  A  specimen  or  two,  vine-clad, 
and  with  plants  growing  in  holes  scooped  out  of 
the  decayed  parts,  may  add  new  charms  to  the 
premises. 

A  National  Weed-  Somebody  in  a  humor- 
ous way,  speaks  in  favor  of  the  Ox-eye  Daisy  for 
the  place  of  national  flower,  and  proposes  to 
change  its  objectionable  name  to  the  more 
euphonious  title  "  Silver-Crested  Pearl." 

An  English  beetle  trap  is  shown  in  annexed 
figure.  The  torch  light  on  top  attracts  the  night 
flyers,  and  the  latter  are  readily  collected  in  the 
capacious  interior  of  the  trap  where  sure  death 
by  drowning  awaits  them.  We  imagine  the  trap 
will  be  especially  serviceable  in  May  beetle  time. 


The  next  fruit  crop  is  certain  to  be  in  good 
demand,  and  to  bring  satisfactory  prices.  It 
would  be  unwise  to  neglect  any  precaution 
which  might  be  necessary  to  insure  a  good  yield 
of  good  fruit.  Preparations  for  warding  ofE  the 
attacks  of  insects  and  fungi  should  be  made  in 
good  time. 

Jean  Sisley.  The  noted  horticulturist,  Jean 
Sisley— a  name  familiar  to  every  flower  lover- 
died  at  Lyons.France,  on  January  15, 1891,  aged 
87  years.  His  influence  in  the  horticultural 
world  in  France  was  considerable  and  always 
beneficial ;  the  respect  and  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held  was  universal. 

The  value  of  greenhouses asasourceot  health- 
giving  pleasure,  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  not  in  this  res- 
pect one  of  the  best  investments  possible.  In 
no  other  pursuit  can  a  more  complete  relaxation 
from  the  care  of  business  be  secured.  Build  a 
greenhouse  and  add  years  to  your  Mte.—MamUi. 

Scotch  Marigolds,  Strains  of  the  well-known 
French  Marigold,  have  been  brought  to  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection,  and  have  be- 
come quite  distinct  from  the  type.  The  old 
imperfect  markings  have  disappeared,  and  the 
bloom  now  presents  much  the  appearance  of  a 
striped  Carnation,  being  evenly  striped  dark- 
brown  over  gold  from  the  centre  to  the  edge  of 
the  bloom. 

Nature's  method  of  restoring  fertility  to  the 
soil  is  by  surface  accumulation,  and  no  material 
improvement  has  yet  been  found  on  it.  The  old 
way  of  putting  manure  six  or  eight  inches  below 
the  surface  is  fast  going  out  of  fashion.  Our 
aim  in  applying  manuriai  substances  is  to  mix 
them  as  evenly  as  possible  with  the  upper  three 
inches  of  surface  soil.  Can  any  one  suggest  a 
better  way? 

Geranium  Zulu  is  without  doubt  one  of  the 
best  bronze  Geraniums  in  cultivation.  It  is  of 
compact  habit,  white  golden  yellow  foliage, 
which  has  a  zone  which  is  bright  red  on  the 
younger  leaves  and  changes  to  dark  chocolate 
as  they  become  older.  The  flowers  are  single 
and  of  a  salmon  color.  It  stands  hot,  dry  weather 
well,  and  in  a  light,  sunny  window  is  an  excel- 
lent house  plant.— C'has.  E.  Varnell. 

Extent  of  Viticulture.  The  special  agent  of 
the  Census  Bureau  forthe  collection  of  statistics, 
reports  an  area  of  400,000  acres  under  Grape 
culture,  of  which  three-quarters  are  now  in 
bearing.  California  alone  has  150,000  acres.  The 
value  of  vineyards  and  wine  cellars  is  estimated 
at  $150,000,000.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crop  east 
of  California  is  used  for  consumption  as  fruit, 
while  California  manufactures  most  of  her  crop 
into  wine. 

How  to  Cook  Vegetables  is  the  title  of  a  work 
by  Mrs.  S.  T.  Rorer,  principal  of  the  Philadel- 
phia cooking  school  and  editor  of  "  Table  Talk, 
containing  182  pages  7Hx5  of  recipes  for  the  pre- 
paration of  vegetables  and  fruit,  ail  of  which 
recipes  have  been  carefully  tested  by  the  author, 
and  can  scarcely  fail  to  prove  satisfactory. 
Messrs.  W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co,,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  who  are  the  publishers,  express  the  hope 
that  the  book  *'  will  increase  the  consumption  of 
vegetables,  and  extend  the  varieties  in  use." 

Bose  Hedges,  Whether  Rosa  rugosa  and  R. 
Kamtschatica  have  ever  been  tried  in  any  part 
of  this  country  for  the  formation  of  hedges,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  In  England  both  of  the 
species  grow  with  rapidity  and  vigor,  develop- 
ing so  thickly  close  to  the  ground,  "that  a  single 
row  of  seedlings  soon  forms  an  impenetrable 
barrier,  while  the  showy  fruit  and  the  beautiful 
flowers  which  continue  to  appear  after  the  fruit 
has  reddened,  and  the  glowing  autumn  colors  of 
the  foliage  render  such  a  hedge  attractive  to  the 
eye  for  a  large  part  of  the  year. 

Planting  Gladiolus,  what  a  fine  flower  has 
been  made  of  the  old-fashioned,  monotonous 
Gladiolus  by  the  efforts  of  skillful  propagators 
and  hybridizers!  The  delicate  tints  and  mark- 
ings of  the  new  varieties  might  make  a  savage 
enthusiastic.  Bulbs  may  be  planted  from  early 
spring  until  July.  Cover  them  three  or  four 
inches,  and  give  to  each  bulb  about  a  foot  square 
of  space.  They  do  well  on  all  kinds  of  soil.  Any 
kind  ot  manures  or  concentrated  fertilizers  may 
be  used  in  large  quantities.  The  Gladiolus  suc- 
ceeds well  in  dry  weather,  but  still  better  when 
the  air  and  soil  are  moist. 

City  I'eople  Gullible  Also.  "  Seeds  of  the  most 
beautiful  plant  that  grows  in  the  south.  At 
night  it  emits  a  beautiful  phosphorescent  light 


which  guides  the  cowboys  of  Texas  and  Mexico 
along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande."  That  was 
the  bait  with  which  a  stranger  caught  hundreds 
of  business  men  in  New  York  City  the  other  day, 
and  with  which  he  succeeded  in  inducing  some 
of  his  dupes  to  hand  over  as  much  as  810  00. 
"Still  New  Yorkers  smile,"  says  the  New  York 
World,  "when  Uncle  Abner  Hayseed  parts  with 
his  hard-earned  dollars  to  the  son  of  an  old 
schoolmate  whom  he  meets  on  the  Bowery." 

Spring  Budding.  Budding  can  be  done  in  the 
spring  as  soon  as  the  sap  begins  to  flow  in  the 
stock.  Use  dormant  buds  of  the  last  year's 
growth  which  are  easily  procured  by  cutting 
them  in  spring  before  the  buds  swell ;  putting 
in  some  cool  place  and  keeping  a  little  moist 
until  needed.  1  have  some  nice  Pear  and  Apple 
trees  four  to  five  feet  budded  last  May.  I  cut 
off  the  stock  four  to  six  inches  above  where  the 
bud  is  inserted.  Ten  or  twelve  days  after  or  as 
soon  as  the  bud  begins  to  grow,  I  take  off  the 
string  and  cut  off  just  above  the  bud  and  the 
work  is  done.  I  prefer  this  method  to  grafting, 
especially  in  a  dry  climate  like  ours.— Franfc 
Talbert,  Colo. 

The  Trailing  Arbutus.  Among  the  flowers  of 
the  wildwood  the  Epiga^a  or  Trailing  Arbutus,  is 
unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  fragrance.  Modest 
and  unpretending,  it  hides  its  beauty  under  a 
covering  of  forest  leaves.  But  it  does  not  remain 
long  unseen  by  man's  disturbing  eye;  for  its  ad- 
mirers watch  and  wait  for  April  to  come  so  that 
they  can  gather  these  fragrant  and  beautiful 
blossoms.  Only  these,  however,  can  be  coaxed 
into  our  homes,  the  plant  refusing  to  live  with 
our  garden  favorites.  No  instance  is  known,  I 
believe,  of  the  Arbutus  being  cultivated  success- 
fully. I  have  tried  for  years  to  coax  it  from  its 
woodland  home,  but  have  concluded  that  it  is  a 
winsome  and  willful  beauty,  scorning  all  our 
offers  of  love  and  kindness.  If  any  of  your 
readers  have  had  a  different  experience,  I  should 
Like  to  know  it.— i.  H.  G. 

Points  About  Transplanting.  I  believe  in 
avoiding  transplanting  vegetables  where  possi- 
ble, and  prefer  to  plant  enough  ground,  so  there 
will  be  no  necessity  of  saving  and  using  the 
thinnings.  Wherever  transplanting  has  to  be 
done,  and  there  is  always  a  necessity  for  some  of 
this  kind  of  work,  it  is  important  that  it  be  done 
well.  According  to  my  experience  the  firming 
of  the  soil  may  be  done  much  more  thoroughly 
than  it  is  in  many  instances,  with  positive  benefit 
to  the  plant.  The  plant  should  be  pressed  in  so 
as  not  to  be  easily  pulled,  the  rule  being  that  a 
leaf  or  a  twig  will  break  before  the  plant  roots 
will  let  go  their  hold  In  the  soil.  Tramping  with 
the  whole  weight  about  a  plant,  such  as  Toma- 
toes and  other  vegetables,  will  benefit  rather 
than  injure.  This  is  also  the  case  in  setting  trees 
and  shrubs.  The  soil  cannot  be  too  firmly  packed 
by  ordinary  means. —^.P.Re!d,Ci/mberr(JCo.,2lfc. 

Japanese  Maples.  The  beauty  of  a  group  of 
these  trees,  the  contrast  of  red,  purple,  green, 
gold  and  pink,  can  only  be  compared  to  the  gor- 
geous hues  of  autumnal  forests.  Unlike  the 
forest  varieties  of  Maples  which  clothe  them- 
selves in  their  glory  with  the  fall  of  the  year,  the 
A.  Polymorphum  heralds  the  spring,  appearing 
in  royal  raiment  with  the  first  kiss  of  the  Sun- 
god.  These  trees  are  great  favorites  in  the 
Eastern  States.  They  delight  in  rich  loose  soil, 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind.  This  is  the  worst 
enemy  of  the  tender  foliage,  which  shrivels  up 
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when  exposed  to  its  blasts.  At  times  of  sudden 
heat  or  strong  dry  winds,  a  spraying  is  of  great 
benefit.  They  look  their  best  when  planted  in 
groups  of  different  sorts.  The  greatest  beauty 
of  the  foliage  is  developed  during  the  spring 
months ;  with  the  advent  of  hot  dry  days,  the 
brilliant  tints  gradually  fade  out,  and  with  the 
cold  nights  of  late  fall  the  once  gorgeous  leaflets 
silently  drop  one  by  one  to  give  place  to  the 
little  brown  buds  wherein  slumbers,  full  of 
promise  for  the  coming  spring,  the  beauteous 
foliage  of  another  season.- fl.  H.  Berger,  Cal. 
Morist  and  Oardener, 
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Nice  Plants  for  the  Fern  Case.  After  getting 
the  leaf  mold,  mixiDg  with  meadow  soil  and 
sand,  baking  in  the  oven,  until  the  insects  and 
germs  are  destroyed,  and  ailing  the  zinc  tray, 
that  goes  under  the  glass,  we  must  get  the  plants 
that  will  do  well  in  the  case.  One  of  the  best,  is 
Naranta  discolor.  The  leaves  are  quite  large, 
thick,  and  beautifully  shaded  from  dark  green 
to  white,  and  it  has  a  pretty  white  blossom.  A 
Begonia  Rex  will  flourish  inside  a  case,  and  it  is 
a  glad  surprise  to  the  amateur,  after  seeing  so 
many  that  have  been  placed  in  the  window 
shrivel  and  drop  their  leaves,  to  watch  them  in- 
side the  glass.  The  leaves  seem  to  e.xpand  from 
day  to  day.  Florists'  Ferns  always  do  well,  and 
moss  can  be  put  here  and  there,  around  the 
plants,  and  often  dear  little  strange  things  will 
spring  up  from  the  moss,  that  remind  us  of  the 
woods  from  which  we  gathered  them.  Another 
showy  plant  is  Sanohezia  nobilis.  This  has  long 
pointed  leaves  streaked  with  yellow.  A  plant 
sprinkler  is  good,  with  a  fine  spray.  This  keeps 
the  leaves  in  a  moist  condition.  Snails  are  a  de- 
cided nuisance  in  a  case.  They  always  select 
your  handsomest  plant,  and  riddle  the  leaves 
until  their  beauty  is  gone.  All  night  they  leave 
a  trail  on  the  glass,  and  you  mu.«t  look  until  you 
find  them,  even  It  you  have  to  turn  every  leaf. 
Some  bait  with  a  piece  of  Potato  and  catch 
many.— Sister  Gracious. 

Unexpected  TreaBures.  A  florist  was  once 
asked  what  made  one  flower  blue  and  another 
yellow,  both  growing  near  each  other,  he  frankly 
said.  *' don't  know,"  and  added,  "  This  is  one  of 
the  charms  of  horticulture.  The  oldest  cultiva- 
tor always  finds  something  new,  and  to  learn, 
and  we  never  get  to  the  end  of  it."  To  the 
amateur,  even  among  her  own  plants,  there  are 
pleasant  surprises  all  along.  There  was  brought 
me  a  bulb,  picked  up  from  the  sidewalk.  It  had 
been  stepped  on,  until  it  was  flat,  but  it  was  care- 
fully potted  and  in  about  a  month,  began  to 
grow,  and  in  time  produced  beautiful  flowers. 
Another  surprise,  is  the  persistent  attempts 
some  plants  make  to  grow.  A  Geranium  hung 
from  the  rafters  in  the  cellar,  top  down,  will  be 
found  towards  spring  sending  out  shoots,  and  a 
spotted  Calla  that  had  died  down,  and  was  appa- 
rently dead,  was  placed  in  the  cellar.  On  the 
top  of  the  pot,  was  placed  another  large  pot, 
filled  with  earth,  on  lifting  this  off  there  was  the 
poor  Calla  trying  to  send  up  a  green  shoot,  in 
spite  of  the  weight  upon  it,  I  might  add  our 
great  surprise,  though  not  entirely  a  pleasant 
one,  when  Bridget  was  told  to  prepare  Onions 
for  dinner,  she  found  a  bag  of  choice  Hyacinth 
bulbs  on  the  pantry  shelf  and  boiled  them  all, 
instead  of  the  Onions.  And  a  friend  was  assured 
by  the  agent  at  her  door,  that  the  plant  she 
bought  for  two  dollars  would  certainly  bear 
green  Roses,  and  the  flowers  turned  out  a 
muddy  pink.— Sfafcr  Oi'aciuus. 

Tasty  Tree  and  Plant  Labels.  The  cross  form 
of  the  labels,  as  so  often  seen  in  European  public 
parks  and  private'  ornamental  grounds,  is  open 
to  the  criticism  of  imparting  to  such  resorts  of 
pleasure  and  recreation  a  somewhat  cemetery- 
like  appearance.  Mr.  K.  Endlicher,  a  German 
landscape  gardener  uses  and  recommends  the 
style  of  label  shown  in  annexed  engraving. 
This  label  is  not  only  simple,  cheap,  and  practi- 
cal, but  also  quite  tasty,  and  pleasing  to  the 
eye,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  the  name 
legibly  and  prominently.  The  label  part  is  cut 
or  stamped  out  of  heavy  sheet  zinc.  The  form 
to  be  adopted  may  the  one  shown  in  illustration, 
or  it  may  vary  from  this  according  to  individual 
taste.  The  face  side  is  given  two  coats  of  black 
paint,  and  upon  this,  when  thoroughly  dry,  the 
name  is  to  be  written  with  white  paint  prepared 
from  rectified  varnish  and  white  lead.  Only  the 
very  l)est  quality  of  each  ingredient  should 
be  used.  The  writing  may  be  done  with  a 
common  soft  pen,  after  the  point  has  been 
dulled  on  a  grind  stone,  or  better  with  a  goose 
quUl.  The  use  of  upright  Roman  characters,  as 
shown  on  sample  label  in  illustration,  admits  of 
crowding  the  name  in  a  very  small  space.  After 
the  name  is  put  on,  and  has  become  thoroughly 
dry,  the  whole  surface  should  be  given  a  coat  of 
best  rectified  varnish.  When  dry,  such  label  will 
be  good  for  many  years,  unless  injured  or  spoiled 
with  malice  and  aforethought.  For  larger  trees 
the  labels  may  be  fastened  directly  upon  the 
body,  at  proper  height.  For  shrubs  and  plants, 
a  piece  of  heavy  galvanized  iron  wire  is  attaclied 
to  each  label  in  the  manner  shown  at  the  right- 
hand  figure  of  illustration,  namely  by  winding 
it  through  two  eyes  formed  by  soldering  two 
little  pieces  of  lighter  wire  to  the  back. 


Flowers  for  Decorative  Use.  Color  and  form 
are  the  two  features  to  be  taken  in  consideration 
The  former  appeals  much  more  strongly  to  the 
ordinary  sense  of  beauty  and  the  domestic  side 
of  life,  but  the  elegance  of  certain  plant  forms 
is  fully  recognized,  and  instinctively  used  In  the 
decoration  of  large  interiors,  such  as  churches 
and  public  halls.  Beautiful  combinations  of 
color,  says  Garden  and  Forest,  are  more  gener- 
ally felt  and  accomplished  than  beautiful  com- 
binations of  form,  because  the  appreciation  of 
form  depends  upon  a  much  more  cultivated  in- 
telligence. It  is  thoroughly  understood  in  Japan. 
Any  thoughtful  observer  of  Japanese  art  has 
noticed— especially  in  the  relief  decoration  of 
bronzes— that  flowers  and  plants  are  used  abso- 
lutely as  models,  not  as  mere  themes,  for  decor- 
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ative  designs.  Each  flower  is  used  singly,  at  its 
best  and  most  perfect  development  of  fonn;  and 
the  jar  or  vase  which  holds  it  is  selected  to  carry 
out  the  beauty  of  its  lines.  This  beauty  of  line 
which  is  so  effective  when  applied  to  ornament 
is  even  more  effective  in  nature  and  can  be 
made  to  tell  with  great  success  in  its  relation  to 
the  decorative  grouping  of  flowers  even  in  the 
home.  Decorative  grouping  may  include  the 
best  possible  effects  of  both  form  and  color, 
and  it  is  always  for  this  combination  that  the 
true  lover  of  beauty  will  strive.  Anyone  with  a 
good  memory  for  color  effects,  enriched  by 
many  a  lovely  result  of  accidental  grouping— 
and  possessing  also  that  instinct  to  select  among 
such  lessons  which  we  call  taste  — is  well 
equipped  for  using  flowers  for  decoration. 
These  memories  of  successes  in  time  become 
principles,  so  that  one  comes  to  use  contrasts 
and  combinations  in  flower  tints  as  unerringly 
and  unhesitatingly  as  a  true  artist  blends  or 
opposes  colors  upon  his  canvas. 

Some  Fine  Oeraniums.  In  any  part  of  the 
world  where  flowers  are  cultivated  the  Geranium 
can  be  seen,  both  in  the  garden  in  summer  and 
the  house  in  winter.  It  is  easily  grown  from 
seeds  or  cuttings,  will  endure  many  hardships, 
and  will  always  be  a  special  favorite  with  those 
who  keep  house  plants,  while  the  bright  flowers 
of  the  scarlet  varieties,  and  their  endurance  of 
chilly  nights  and  scorching  suns,  render  them  the 
best  of  all  bedding  plants  for  bright  colors. 
The  great  change  which  is  taking  place  annually 
in  the  way  of  new  varieties  is  marvelous;  many 
florists  are  constantly  engaged  in  hydridizing 
them.  With  so  many  varieties,  therefore,  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  notice  all.  While 
many  are  not  better  than  the  old  soi-ts,  there  are 
always  some  that  are  superior,  and  with  these 
we  are  constantly  crowding  out  old  sorts.  New 
Life,  for  instance,  is  a  most  remarkable  sport. 
A  variety  with  its  colors  and  stripes  is  a  novelty, 
and  by  many  was  thought  to  be  a  sport  that 
would  not  hold  true  where  propagated,  but  it  is 
now  an  established  variety.  The  plant  is  dwarf 
in  habit,  and  a  remarkably  free  bloomer;  the 
bright  scarlet  color  of  the  flower  is  striped  and 
flaked  with  white,  salmon  and  rose,  not  unlike  a 
Carnation.  We  think  New  Lite  should  be  in 
every  collection.  Remarkable  is  another  grand 
Geranium,  and  is  one  of  the  most  persistent 
bloomers  in  the  family.  The  color  is  a  deep, 
purple  crimson,  the  truss  almost  a  globe.  Emer- 
son, a  bright  rose  pink,  is  a  constant  winter 
bloomer;  Kate  Patterson  is  a  large  shrimp  pink, 
of  free  growth  and  bloom;  Jealousy,  a  salmon 
pink,  is  another  lovely  winter  bloomer.  Among 
other  good  ones  might  be  named  Chas.  Darwin, 
Leviathan,  James  Viok,  Streak  of  Luck,  and  the 
beautiful  Dwarf  White  Heroine,  and  La  Favorite, 
white;  and  many  more.— i.  H.  Oale. 

An  Interesting  Sammer  Flower— Nierember- 
gia  Gracilis —is  not  met  near  so  often  as  its 
merits  entitle  it  to  be.  I  have  never  grown  the 
plant  a  single  season  but  that  it  has  attracted 
m  uch  comment  from  visitors,  many  not  know- 


ing it  at  all,  others  supposing  it  must  be  confined 
to  the  house  and  not  knowing  of  its  great  value 
as  an  outdoor  bloomer.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory ways  of  using  it  is  in  a  bed  by  itself  with 
a  centre  specimen  of  some  bold  foliage  plant  like 
the  C'aladium  esculentum.  Planted  thus,  in  rich 
light  soil,  about  ten  inches  apart,  the  ground 
will  soon  be  completely  covered  and  the  plants 
will  show  thousands  of  the  beautiful  white 
shaded  and  streaked  purple,  yellow-centred 
flowers  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  from  plant- 
ing. The  stems  to  this  variety  are  more  erect 
than  in  many  of  the  other  species,  and  the  tube 
of  the  flowers  is  longer.  Another  merit  is  its 
very  floriferious  habit.  The  leaves  are  linear, 
sub-spathulate,  obtuse,  the  plant  downy,  and 
half-hardy,  or  as  I  usually  grow  it,  a  tender  an- 
nual. The  uses  of  the  Nierembergia  gracilis  do 
not  end  with  the  summer  flower  bed,  but  it  is 
well  adapted  for  pot  culture  and  greenhouse 
decoration,  and  usually  meets  with  good  sale 
where  plants  can  be  had  in  bloom  to  show  pur- 
chasers. In  hanging  baskets  its  many  flowers 
hang  very  gracefully  among  bolder  plants.  It 
is  a  pleasing  departure  from  the  tiresome  cheap 
trash  put  in  by  so  many  florists  who  aim  to  make 
an  attractive  basket  at  a  low  figure.  Hanging 
baskets  usually  are  said  by  the  larger  dealers  to 
be  a  nuisance  and  not  worth  bothering  with,  at 
the  prices  they  are  usually  sold  at,  but  still  are 
demanded  by  certain  customers.  Large  plants 
which  may  be  in  bloom  at  time  of  frost,  may  be 
lifted  carefully,  and  will  continue  to  bloom  for 
some  time  in  the  house,  but  require  considerable 
water  to  prevent  their  flagging,  as  would  be 
natural  with  having  so  many  of  the  roots  broken 
in  lifting.  Nearly  all  the  species  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cuttings,  but  in  my  experience,  it  is  far 
easier  to  obtain  the  supply  of  the  gracilis  variety 
by  seed  sown  early  in  spring  in  the  house.  It  is 
interesting,  however,  to  obtam  cuttings  in  the 
fall  for  growing  during  winter,  and  which  make 
larger  plants  the  next  season.  The  genus  de- 
rives its  name  from  John  Eusebius  Nieremberg, 
born  in  1.5i)5,  a  Spanish  Jesuit,  author  of  a  work 
on  the  Marvels  of  Nature.  South  America  is  the 
home  of  nearly  all  of  the  species.— W.  F.  Lalte. 

City  Block  (jlardene.  It  is  a  good  idea  and  one 
worthy  of  being  urged  with  all  energy,  this 
adoption  of  the  Spanish-American  patio  or  inner 
court  for  our  city  houses.  Instead  of  having  the 
interior  court  a  feature  of  a  single  house,  says  a 
writer  in  Garden  and  Forest,  let  it  be  common 
to  a  neighborhood  of  houses.  Let  the  space  now 
devoted  to  unsightly  back  yards  and  alleyways 
in  the  quadrangle  formed  by  the  four  streets  of 
the  usual  city  block,  be  converted  into  an  en- 
closed garden  space,  where  children  may  romp 
in  safety,  free  from  bad  influences  and  dangers 
and  where  the  open  air  may  be  enjoyed  in  com- 
mon by  all  the  surrounding  households.  It  is 
possible  to  make  a  delightful  garden  of  such  a 
place.  A  start  has  already  been  made  toward 
such  a  system  in  one  of  the  new  districts  in  Bos- 
ton, where,  in  the  building  of  blocks  of  houses 
on  the  four  streets  forming  a  quadrangle,  a 
turfed  enclosure  and  play-ground  was  laid  out 
in  the  center;  and  it  has  proved  a  very  satisfac- 
tory and  attractive  feature.  That  such  a  scheme 
as  this  must  "pay"  in  a  city  or  in  a  fairly  closely 
built  suburban  neighborhood,  would  seem  to  ad- 
mit of  no  question  at  all.  It  is  certainly  much 
better  than  an  enclosed  park  in  front  of  the 
houses-  a  feature  which  was  much  agitated  a 
few  years  ago— because  the  park  in  front  prac- 
tically becomes  a  part  of  the  street,  with  street 
dangers  and  disagreable  features.  In  comment- 
ing on  this,  somebody  tells  how  he  once  hap- 
pened to  live  in  one  of  a  block  of  houses  which 
had,  accidentally,  a  common  court  or  garden 
like  this,  cut  off  from  the  view  of  the  street. 
The  block  of  houses  had  been  built  on  two  sides 
of  what  had  been  an  old  garden  and  orchard, 
and  upon  the  other  two  sides  were  blank  walls. 
There  were  Apple  trees  and  Locust  trees,  some 
shrubs,  a  fair  amount  of  green  grass— and  no 
fences  separating  the  lots.  The  trees  were  quite 
large  enough  to  hang  swings  from,  and  there 
were  open  spaces  large  enough  to  play  ring- 
round-rosy  or  marble  upon,  and  even  to  play 
"catch  "  in.  All  the  children  in  the  block  made 
common  property  of  this  simple  old  garden,  and 
did  not  quarrel  a  bit  more  than  seems  to  be  nec- 
essary for  children.  The  street  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  them.  Of  cou  rse  they  had  their  favorite 
spots,  their  separate  games  and  their  jealously 
guarded  individual  playthings.  It  was  also 
noticeable  that  the  families  in  this  block  were 
as  a  whole,  on  terms  of  unusual  friendliness  and 
intimacy.  The  "  back  garden  "  was  thoroughly 
good  for  them  all  around. 
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^einqMatterTOat  Observes 

TO  BEVflDCYKHOWtlt 

Old  Compost  is  Good.  In 
'  regard  to  culture,  the,  idea 
tliat  evergreens  should  not 
be  manured  has  been  ex- 
ploded, but  fresh  liorse 
manure  is  undoubtedly'  too 
hot  for  the  surface  roots.— 
W  .C.Strong.Mass.Hm-t.Soc. 
FlumB  Pay.  For  me,  one 
acre  of  Plums  is  worth  eight  of  Corn  for  my 
hogs,  to  say  nothing  as  a  paying  market  cro|). 
My  curculio  remedy  so  far  has  been  to  jar  the 
trees  every  day  before  the  hogs  are  fed ;  they 
follow  and  eat  all  that  fall  to  the  ground.— 
Jacob  Faith,  Mo.  State  Hort.  Society. 

Thimung  Fruit.  E.  H.  Riehl  remarked  at  a 
western  meeting  that  it  is  less  labor  to  thin  fruit 
than  it  is  not  to  thin  it,  and  it  is  not  half  the 
work  that  man.v  imagine.  In  gathering  from 
overbearing  trees  for  market  you  will  have  to 
pick  and  handle  all  the  unthinned  fruit.  It  is 
cheaper  to  thin  and  drop  it  than  it  is  to  gather 
all  and  then  to  cull  and  handle  all  over  again. 

Growing  Water  Melons  The  Water  Melon 
requires  more  space  than  the  Musk  Melon,  and 
is  more  partial  to  a  warmer  situation.  In  general 
treatment  one  will  do  for  the  other.  Many  gar- 
eners  start  the  seeds  in  hot-beds  on  pieces  of  sod 
or  loose  woven  baskets.  Tbis  is  done  in  order  to 
move  the  plants  without  breaking  the  roots  and 
causing  a  check  in  the  growth. — Mo.  Boft.  Soc. 

Honest  Frnit  in  Honest  Measures.  At  a  late 
meeting  of  the  Pomological  Society,  at  South 
Haven,  Mich.,  they  voted  unanimously  to  use 
only  the  full  peck  basket  for  Peaches  and 
branded  "  full  peck."  It  is  also  proposed  to 
unite  with  it  a  trade  mark  and  grower's  name  on 
the  basket,  to  establish  a  home  market,  with  a 
view  eventulla.v  to  have  all  fruit  sold  in  Michi- 
gan. Invitations  have  been  sent  to  the  fruit 
growers  north  and  south  to  join  with  them. 

Peninsula  Yellow  Peach.  This  was  highly 
spoken  of  before  the  Peninsula  Horticultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wright,  who  says  it  origin- 
ated at  Salisbury,  Md.  It  blooms  late  and  ripens 
with  Old  Mixon,  and  the  buds  are  very  hardy. 
The  Myers  Seedling  and  the  Vellow  Transparent 
are  two  promising  new  varieties  of  yellow  fruit 
that  will  soon  be  put  upon  the  market.  Mr. 
Wright  states  that  a  clay  loam  soil  will  produce 
the  largest  Peach  trees,  but  a  sandy  soil  gives 
the  highest-colored  fruit. 

Evergreens  for  Iowa.  The  best  and  cheapest 
wind  break  consists  of  one  row  of  Norway 
Spruce  and  one  row  of  Scotch  Pine  ;  density 
being  secured  in  the  first,  and  upright  rapid 
growth  in  the  latter.  If  beauty  is  also  desired, 
plant  two  or  more  rows  of  White  Pine  and  an 
inside  row  of  true  White  Spruce.  Black  Spruce 
a  much  inferior  tree,  is  sometimes  substituted 
for  White  Spruce  by  irresponsible  dealers. 
Transplanted  trees  lH  to  24  inches  high,  are  the 
best.  Red  Cedar  will  give  quick  returns  for 
fence  post  material.— X  Wrayg,  loxva  Hort.  Soc. 

The  Leaf  Cacti.  These  include  that  very  pop- 
ular species  often  called  Night-blooming  Cereus 
(Phyllocactus  latifronsl.  It  also  includes  the 
crimson-flowerd  P.  Ackermanni,  the  lovely 
cream.v  yellow  P  crcnatus  and  the  pink  I.  speci- 
ogm.  All  of  these  are  readily  propagated  from 
two  or  three  inch  cuttings  of  the  leaf-like  stems. 
The  Hat  stems  may  be  split  lengthwise  through 
the  centre  of  the  mid-rib.  Every  piece  will  pro- 
duce a  good  mailing  plant  in  a  year's  time,  if  an 
eye  or  notch  is  left  on  each.  Grow  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  Cerci.—E.  S.  Miller  before  the  Am. 
FloriKtK. 

Budded  Boses  All  Bight-  President  Spooner 
of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society 
speaks  in  favor  of  budded  Koses,  if  budded  in 
the  right  place  and  properly  grown.  They 
should  be  planted  so  as  to  have  the  stock  three 
or  four  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  bark 
should  be  raised  a  little  on  each  side;  you  will 
then  get  a  better  plant  in  one  year  than  in  three 
or  four  years  if  they  are  on  their  own  roots. 
The  Manetti  stock  is  the  best  for  light  soils ;  the 
Briar  sends  up  too  many  suckers.  All  the  best 
Koses  that  come  to  our  shows  are  from  budded 
stocks.  He  does  not  want  to  wait  four  or  five 
years  to  get  a  strong  plant. 

Home  Market  for  Fruits,  J.  C.  Gould:  If  we 
are  to  sell  our   fruit   at   home  we  must  ha\'e 


enough  fruit  to  get  bu.vers  to  come.  It  was 
about  three  years  before  we  could  get  them  to 
come  to  Lawton,  but  now  we  find  we  can  do 
better  than  to  ship  it.  E.  C.  Reid  :  As  secretary 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society,  I  have 
numerous  inquiries  as  to  where  fruit  can  be 
bought.  The  number  of  buyers  coming  here  is 
increasing,  and,  if  we  work  the  matter  up  judi- 
ciously, the  bu.vers  will  all  come  and  we  will  get 
better  prices  from  the  direct  competition;  and 
it  is  more  satisfactory  to  sell  your  fruit  at  home 
and  get  your  vaoney. —Dinc^iKsimia  Michioan 
Fndl  G lo wcrn. 

Trees  for  Planting  in  Towns.  On  October  I.5th 
the  Ash  trees  were  fresh  and  gieen,  whilst  the 
majority  of  other  trees  were  either  leafless  or 
looked  seedy.  The  Ash  was  late  coming  into 
leaf,  but  its  smoke-enduring  properties  render 
it  a  most  desirable  tree  to  plant.  The  Canadian 
Poplar  is  another  most  valuable  tree  for  this 
kind  of  planting.  The  Sycamore  retains  its 
foliage  to  a  late  period  in  the  season,  and  in 
shape  is  well  suited  for  avenues.  Thorns  are 
also  good  town  trees,  but  are  not,  perhaps, 
sufficiently  arborescent  for  an  avenue.  The 
Horse  Chestnut  would  be  also  found  a  suitable 
tree  for  town  planting,  and  several  kinds  of 
Willows  would  succeed  well  in  smoky  districts. 
These  are  all  deciduous  trees ;  the  only  ever- 
greens that  could  be  recommended  are  the 
Privet  and  Box.— Bruce  Fimllay  before  the  Man- 
chester (England)  Hort.  lmi»'ovement  Soc. 

Boots  in  Drain  Tiles.  Mr.  I.  Chase  put  two- 
inch  tiles  in  a  vineyard,  19  .years  before,  without 
causing  him  any  trouble.  Mr  Varney  had  been 
much  annoyed  by  the  roots  filling  his  tiles.  Mr. 
Gulle.v  said  that  orchardists  in  Michigan  had 
been  much  troubled  in  the  same  way.  Mr. 
Woodward  had  tiles  in  his  orchards  ten  or  twelve 
years,  with  no  harm.  But  the  roots  of  the  Silver 
Poplar  60  feet  away,  found  their  way  to  them, 
and  went  under  the  collars  and  over  the  joints. 
Mr.  Arnold  had  found  no  trouble,  but  he  ex- 
pected that  roots  would  enter  the  tile  in  future 
Mr.  Crowell  laid  tiles  in  clay  2U  years  ago,  and 
had  no  trouble,  the  drains  working  well.  Mr. 
Arnold  knew  an  orchard  drained  35  years  before 
in  stiff  heavy  subsoil,  the  drains  still  working 
freely.  Mr.  Woodward  said  it  would  not  be  ex- 
pensive to  close  the  joints  of  pipe-tile  with 
cement  and  sand,  and  that  would  be  effectual.— 
Discntiifions  of  the  W,  N.  Y.  Hort.  Soc. 

Bemedy  for  Blackberry  Cane  Borer.  As  soon 
as  the  tips  of  the  canes  begin  to  droop  cut  them 
off  below  where  girdled.  In  this  way  the  larva 
can  be  destroyed  before  it  has  begun  to  bore 
into  the  lower  portion  of  the  cane,  and  thus  only 
the  tip  of  the  cane  will  be  lost.  When,  however, 
the  first  indication  of  the  presence  of  this  pest  is 
the  dying  the  entire  cane  caused  by  the  boring 
of  the  larva,  the  infested  canes  should  be  promp- 
ly  cut  out  and  burned.  These  canes  can  be 
readily  recognized  by  the  dying  of  the  leaves 
and  by  the  small  holes  in  them  described  above. 
They  are  most  likely  to  be  observed  at  the  time 
of  the  Blackberry  harvest.  It  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  that  the  cutting  and  burning  of 
these  canes  should  be  done  promptlj'.  For  if  it 
be  delayed  till  the  autumn  the  larva  will  have 
penetrated  the  roots  and  will  then  be  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  pruning  shears.— BuWettn  Cor- 
nell University  Experiment  Station. 

How  Far  to  Set  Trees-  The  distance  apart 
to  set  Apple  trees  in  an  orchard  can  never  be 
arbitrarily  fixed.  The  difference  in  soils  and 
treatment  is  so  great  that  what  would  pro^e  too 
close  in  one  case,  would  give  plenty  of  room  in 
another.  Trees  should  never  crowd  one  another 
in  the  orchard.  Where  they  do  so  it  is  economy 
to  remove  some  of  them.  The  distance  varies 
from  two  to  four  rods— there  are  some  varieties 
for  which  two  rods  apart  is  far  enough.  Mr.  G  ran- 
ger has  a  scheme  of  utilizing  the  ground  while 
the  orchard  is  growing,  by  planting  between 
the  trees  that  make  up  what  he  calls  the  perma- 
nent orchard,  varieties  that  bear  early  in  life— 
notably  the  Wagner— to  be  removed  when  they 
crowd  themselves  or  the  other  trees.  In  this 
way  he  recommends  setting  the  trees  not  fur- 
ther than  one  rod  apart.  This  to  be  practicable 
and  economical  should  be  followed  by  good 
tillage.—^.  J.  B  liraccUn  before  the  West  Mich. 
Hort.  Soc. 

Vines  for  the  Home  Grounds.  Vines,  the  de- 
light of  rural  poets  and  artists,  are  inseparable 
from  homes  that  aim  to  be  models  of  graceful 
beauty.  Knglish  Ivy,  although  the  subject  of  a 
humid  atmosphere  and  cool  clime,  thrives  well 
iu  our  locality  and  iseffecti\'C  in  forming  arches. 


covering  arbors,  and  unsightly  outbuildings. 
Over  buildings  it  prefers  to  do  its  own  training, 
being  supplied  with  rootlets  for  attaching  itself 
to  walls.  Ipomea,  just  being  generallj'  intro- 
duced, needs  no  commendation  but  a  view  of  it 
climbing  and  twining,  blossoming  and  growing, 
outdoing  .lack's  Bean  stalk,  a  miracle  of  time- 
making.  Ivy  Geranium,  Boganvilla,  Honey- 
suckle, Australian  Pea  and  Wisteria,  are  well- 
behaved,  clean  vines  and  thrive  marvellously 
in  our  soil  and  climate.  The  dainty-blossomed 
Phasiola  or  Snail  Bean,  with  its  long  clusters  of 
white  and  purple  snail-like  blossoms,  sweet  as 
Orange  blossoms,  is  easily  grown  from  cuttings 
and  seeds,  and  yet  few  are  seen  in  our  gardens. 
In  its  native  countries,  Italy,  Spain  and  South 
America,  it  grows  into  compact  hedges,  its 
flowers  emitting  a  sweet  odor  that  is  very  pleas- 
ing to  those  who  inhale  it.  With  our  modern 
wire  trellises,  it  is  poor  gardening  to  allow  vines 
to  cover  the  house.  They  collect  dust,  dead  leaves 
and  spiders  which  are  neither  tidy  nor  desirable 
to  allow  at  our  windows  and  doors.- ilf  rs.  Flora 
M.  Kimball  before  the  County  Hort.  Convention 
at  San  Diego,  Cal. 


Needed  Reforms   In  Growing  and 

Marketing  Fruits. 

{Extract  of  Paper  by  Roland  Morrill,  read  before  the 
West  Michigan  Fruit  Orowers'  Society.) 

One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  made  by  the 
majority  of  us,  at  the  very  outset,  is  our 
manner  of  buying  nursery  stock.  There  is 
an  everlasting  hunt  for  the  cheapest  stock; 
and  how  often  we  see  farmers  who  would 
not  plant  poor,  trashy  seed  grain  at  any 
price,  but  will  hound  all  the  local  nursery 
men  for  cheap  trees,  and  in  the  end,  prob- 
ably, some  far-away  nurseryman  will 
make  him  the  prices  he  wants  and  fill  his 
order  with  stock  that  a  smart  commercial 
grower  would  not  set  if  he  could  get  a  bo- 
nirs  for  doing  so. 

While  it  is  laudable  and  honest  to  buy  as  cheap- 
ly as  possible,  we  should  not  expect  to  get  stock 
for  less  than  it  is  worth.  Buy  only  from  reliable 
nurseries  and  get  their  very  best  stock,  and  pay 
a  fair  price  for  it.  By  the  best  stock,  I  do  not 
mean  the  largest  or  oldest,  but  thrifty  young 
stock;  and  in  the  case  of  small  fruit,  nothing  but 
thrifty  one-year-old  plants  should  be  used. 

In  the  matter  of  culture,  some  of  our  people 
could  make  great  improvement;  in  fact,  very  few 
of  us  are  good  cultivators.  We  are  also  very 
slack  in  fighting  insects  and  fungi,  also  in  trim- 
ming and  thinning  Fruit. 

Mistakes  in  Packing.  After  the  above  de- 
fects have  been  remedied,  we  get  down  to  the 
very  worst  features  in  our  business,  which  are 
the  lack  of  a  standard,  either  in  the  package 
used  or  the  manner  of  packing  the  fruit.  Per- 
haps not  one  third  of  the  farmers  of  this  state 
who  pack  their  own  Apples,  use  the  legal  (flour) 
size  of  barrel.  Let  us  see  how  it  pays.  The 
Apple  crop  of  1889  was  a  large  one,  probably 
larger  than  in  an.v  other  state,  and  proved  to  be 
the  financial  salvation  of  Michigan  farmers.  It 
was  also  one  of  the  very  best  years  to  learn  facts 
regarding  the  trade.  During  that  summer  and 
fall,  I  made  it  a  point  to  learn  as  nearl.v  as  pos- 
sible what  the  difference  in  price  was  between 
the  full  standard  barrel  and  the  "snide,"  in  Chi- 
cago. I  found  the  range  of  prices  for  the  season 
to  be  SI. 25  to  $3.50  per  barrel,  and  by  inquiring 
at  different  times,  and  of  a  number  of  dealei's,  I 
found  that  the  amount  of  difference  in  fruit 
amounted  to  a  little  less  than  one-half  a  bushel 
and  the  difference  in  the  selling  price  was  from 
50  cents  to  75  cents  per  barrel,  or  an  average  of 
(H)  cents  per  barrel,  after  paying  a  slightly  in- 
creased cost  on  the  barrel.  Or,  in  short,  the 
Michigan  grower  received  SI. 20  per  bushel  for 
all  the  extra  .Apples  rcqviired  to  pack  full  stand- 
ard barrels.  And  further,  it  is  the  large  barrel 
that  sells  promptly,  while  the  small  barrel  often 
suffers  loss,  in  the  case  of  a  glut,  by  rotting 
down.  This  makes  the  difference  still  larger. 
The  shippers  in  the  city  are  the  largest  and  best 
buyers,  and  they  always  want  a  large  barrel 
with  ten  hoops,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  whole  line  of 
small  fruits,  as  the  case  in  common  use  is  sup- 
posed to  hold  1(1  quarts,  but  in  reality  holds  only 
14  to  14^  quarts.  We  frecjucntly  hear  men  state 
that  they  do  not  represent  them  as  quarts,  but 
only  as  16  boxes.  Suoh  statements  are  unworthy 
and  suspicious,  and  we  would  expect  the  same 
man  to  ease  his  conscience  from  an.v    little  dis- 
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honorable  act  by  the  plea  that  he  had  not  prom- 
Iged  not  to  do  it.  Our  package  manufactur- 
ers come  in  for  a  share  of  the  blame,  as  they 
have  to  a  certain  extent  added  in  the  deception 
by  manufacturing  the  "snide"  package.  They 
will  say  that  they  can  not  control  the  jieople's 
wishes  in  the  matter,  and  they  are  in  the  busi- 
ness to  make  anything  the  people  want.  Thi.s  is 
to  a  certain  e.xtent  true,  but  the  best  in  formation 
we  can  get  is  to  the  effect  that  nearly  every 
change  in  the  size  or  style  of  package  is  first 
made  by  the  manufacturer,  and  offered  for  our 
adoption,  even  without  a  demand,  and  we  all 
know  they  are  constantly  making  changes  in  the 
style  and  form  of  packages;  and  one  idea  seems 
to  run  through  all  the  work,  and  that  is  to  make 
them  a  little  scant  measure,  and  the  majority  of 
our  farmers  seem  to  think  that  a  barrel  isa  bar- 
rel, even  if  it  is  not  more  than  two-thirds  grown, 
and  the  same  with  a  quart  box. 

Appeals  have  been  made  time  and  again  to 
the  honesty  and  good  sense  of  our  growers  to 
discontinue  the  use  of  such  packages,  and  the 
practice  of  "stuffing,"  or  dishonest  packing,  but 
so  far  it  has  accomplished  out  little.  It  pays  to 
be  honest  in  fruitgrowing  and  packing,  for  the 
slightest  trickery  is  detected  instantly  by  the 
shrewd  buyer,  and  he  promptly  knocks  off 
enough  from  the  price  to  protect  himself,  and 
the  grower  has  to  stand  it. 

Every  man  at  all  familiar  with  the  fruit  trade 
in  Chicago,  must  know  something  of  the  dis- 
trust and  disgust  which  consumers  have  for 
fruit  from  certain  localities,  on  account  of  the 
frauds  practiced  in  packages  and  packing.  If 
that  element  of  uncertainty  can  be  replaced  by 
the  confidence  and  certainty  of  absolute  munici- 
pal control  of  the  business,  the  sale  of  our  fruits 
would  be  far  more  satisfactory  and  would  rapid- 
ly increase,  the  trash  would  be  left  at  home 
where  it  belongs,  prices  would  be  far  better,  the 
percentage  of  expenses  would  be  less,  and  the 
trade  much  more  satisfactory  all  around. 


Hardy  Evergreens  in  Massachusetts 

{Extract  o.t  paper  by  ifm.  C.  Strong,  before  the  Massa- 
chufetts  Horticultural  Society.) 

Our  native  White  Spruce  {Ahics  iilba)  of- 
ten called  Blue  Spruce,  is  one  of  the  hardi- 
est and  most  pleasing  of  conifers.  Its  coni- 
cal, thick-set  .shape  and  light,  more  or  less 
glaucous,  foliage  renders  it  alvcays  a  favor- 
ite. Though  not  so  long  lived  or  so  valu- 
able for  timber  as  its  nearly  related  variety, 
the  Black  Spruce  (Ahics  nirir<t),  it  is  far 
more  desirable  for  ornamental  purposes, 
and  should  be  in  every  coUection.  Individ- 
ual seedlings  can  often  be  found  which  are 
quite  distinct  in  form  and  color.  Maxwell's 
Golden  being  a  good  example. 

The  Norway  Spruce  (Abkfy  exc€lsa)  though  a 
foreigner,  is  yet  perfectly  at  home  with  us. 
However  common  and  perhaps  formal  and  mon- 
otonous when  repeated  in  numbers,  it  is  yet  so 
hardy  and  vigorous  In  nearly  all  soils;  so  fine  in 
single  specimens,  with  graceful  pendulous 
branches  sweeping  to  the^round;  so  well  adapt- 
ed to  hedge  rows  or  shelter  belts;  in  short,  it  has 
80  many  good  qualities  that  it  is  not  outranked 
by  any  other  conifer  for  landscape  work.  It 
varies  considerably  in  habit,  and  we  have  these 
sports  perpetuated  in  such  distinct  forms  as  A . 
inverta  and  A .  penduia,  or  in  grotesque  habit 
like  ^.  m()?is(n>8a,  or  as  dwaifs  like  A.  Claiihra- 
siliaiia.  A.  Uiegoriana,  01  A.  pyym<va. 

Our  White  Fine  iPinus  strobiin}  is  probably  the 
most  profitable  of  all  trees  for  timber  in  our  light 
soils.  It  does  not  thrive  in  a  wet  soil.  But  we 
have  thousands  of  acres  of  comparatively  waste 
land  which  should  be  planted  with  this  species- 
and  it  would  be  a  wise  economy  to  give  Govern- 
ment encouragement  to  this  industry.  For  dec- 
orative purposes  the  White  Pine  is  also  valuable, 
its  soft,  silvery  green  foliage  furnishing  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  with  the  more  rugged  and  darker 
growth  of  other  varieties. 

The  lihotan  Pine  (Pitms  excelsa)  has  longer, 
more  graceful  and  drooping  leaves  than  the 
White  Pine,  but  it  is  liable  to  blasting  in  its  lead- 
er and  its  branches.  In  other  respects  it  is  vig- 
orous and  hardy,  and  its  superior  beauty  entitles 
it  to  trial  in  overcoming  this  difficulty. 

The  Austrian  and  Scotch  Pines  and  the  Cem- 
bran  or  Swiss  Stone  Pine  are  all  deserving  the 
general  use  which  they  receive.  They  will  not 
vie  with  the  White  Pine  for  timber  use  though 
in  conditions  where  the  older  growth  continues 
healthy  they  will  have  value  in  this  respect. 


The  Red  Pine  (Pimis  resinosa),  often,  but  in- 
correctly, called  Norway  Pine,  is  a  very  hardy 
native  tree,  which  flourishes  in  a  dry,  sandy  soil 
from  the  Middle  States  into  Canada.  It  abounds 
in  resin,  is  of  value  for  timber,  and  deserves  a 
place  in  a  collection  as  an  ornamental  tree. 

Our  Pitch  Pine  {Pimis  rialila),  though  very 
hardy,  scarcely  deserves  a  place  in  cultivation  in 
comparison  with  better  species. 

Our  native  Hemlock  {Abies  Canadensis),  when 
planted  iu  exposed  situations,  is  very  apt  to 
suffer  from  the  winter  winds.  If  it  were  a  re- 
cently introduced  novelty,  it  would  be  pro- 
nounced one  of  the  most  graceful  and  beautiful 
of  conifers,  but  too  tender  tor  ordinary  posi- 
tions. Yet  it  is  in  fact  one  of  the  commonest 
timber  trees  of  New  England  and  Canada  This 
shows  to  what  a  degree  hardiness  depends  upon 
proper  conditions,  and  how  careful  we  should  be 
to  make  sure  that  these  conditions  are  complied 
with  before  we  pronounce  judgment  upon  the 
question  of  hardiness. 

Of  the  Silver  Fir  tribe,  the  Balsam  Fir  is  the 
only  variety  which  may  be  said  to  be  common  in 
New  England.  Young  specimens  are  very  beau- 
tiful, especially  in  the  northern  sections  of  its 
growth.  But  it  is  subject  to  diseases  in  this  vi- 
cinity, and  is  short-lived,  and  must  give  place  to 
much  more  desirable  varieties  of  this  class  of 
Silves  Firs  of  recent  introduction.  A  dwarf 
Silver  Fir,  named  Hitdminica  by  Dr.  Engelmann, 
is  in  the  White  Mountain  regions  and  in  Maine, 
which  is  quite  prostrate  in  growth,  and  roots 
from  its  branches  like  the  prostrate  Juniper. 

The  various  forms  of  Arbor  Vita?  {Tfivja  occi- 
d4:ntalis)  are  in  frequent  use  and  are  essential  in 
all  collections.  The  so-called  Siberian  variety 
differs  mainly  in  hardmcss  and  compactness  of 
growth,  qualities  which  make  it  very  desirable 
for  many  purposes. 

The  Savin  (J«?iip€r«s  Virginiana),  varying 
much  in  form,  color  and  habit  of  growth  in  diff- 
erent seedlings,  and  often  very  attractive,  will 
complete  the  list  of  coniferip  in  common  use  up 
to  a  comparatively  recent  date. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  desirable 
additions  which  have  been  made  within  the  past 
few  years: 

The  European  Silver  Fir  (Abies  pectinata)  is 
scarcely  hardy  with  us,  except  in  protected 
places,  but  the  closely  allied  A.  Nordmanniana 
is  quite  hardy  and  thrives  well,  with  the  single 
fault  of  liability  to  lose  its  leader.  Its  stately 
babit  and  dark,  rich  glossy  foliage  render  it  one 
of  the  handsomest  of  conifers. 

Abies  coneolor  is  a  more  recently  introduced 
Fir  from  Colorado,  its  type  in  the  Sierras  of  Cali- 
fornia being  known  under  the  names  of  lasio- 
cajpa  and  Parsi:)nH.  The  name  ccmcotor  implies 
the  same  silvery  color  on  the  upper  and  under 
sides  of  the  leaf.  It  is  one  of  the  stateliest  trees 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  retains  its  beautiful 
color  in  old  age.  As  the  type  from  Colorado 
seems  to  be  quite  hardy  and  to  be  suited  to  our 
climate,  it  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  desirable  of  the  recent  introductions. 

The  Japanese  Silver  Fir,  brachyphytln,  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  and  handsomest  of  Firs,  its  two 
under  silver  lines  being  quite  conspicuous. 

^fties  Ciiicica  is  reported  as  not  accommodat- 
ing itself  to  the  climate  of  England.  It  has, 
however,  done  well  in  this  country. 

Of  the  class  known  as  Picea  or  Spruce  Firs, 
decidedly  the  most  promising  recent  introduc- 
tions is  Ptcca  (-4  Lies)  jJunflCHs.  It  has  also  been 
known  as  A.  Enyelmonni  and  A.  Parryana,  its 
Colorado  type  being  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy 
and  suited  to  our  climate.  Its  growth  is  stiff, 
very  thickly  covered  with  rigid,  very  sharp 
pointed  leaves,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 
It  varies  considerably  in  color  from  deep  green 
to  steel  blue  or  Ughtest  silver.  Its  remarkable 
color  and  regular  outline  reuder  it  one  of  the 
best  conifers  for  the  lawn. 

Menzies' Spruce  (/I.  Meiiiicsii)  is  a  somewhat 
similar  tree  to  the  last,  though  less  iu  degree  of 
characteristics.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection. 

The  Oriental  Spruce  of  the  Caucasian  region  is 
quite  hardy  with  us,  its  foliage  being  of  a  bright 
glossy  green,  with  slender  branchlets,  giving  it  a 
distinct  pointed  outline. 

Of  the  Pine  family,  the  Corean  Pine  (Piims 
Koraicnsis)  is  specially  useful  for  decoration. 
It  has  long,  glossy  green  foliage,  silver  within; 
its  habit  is  compact  dividing  into  numerous 
branches,  when  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  In 
height,  rendering  it  more  suitable  for  a  position 
where  taller  Pines  would  be  undesirable. 

The  Umbrella  Pine  of  Japan,  as  it  is  commonly 


known,  the  Sciadiipitys  ivrticillata.  is  the  most 
distinct  of  all  the  additions  to  our  list  of  hardy 
conifers.  It  is  remarkable  not  less  inform  and 
habit  than  in  the  length  and  color  of  its  leaves, 
which  spread  out  like  the  ribs  f)f  a  parasol.  It 
has  gained  in  reputation  for  hardiness,  especially 
if  somewhat  sheltered,  and  since  its  effect  is  so 
distinct  and  excellent,  it  will  doubtless  become 
very  poi)ulai'.  To  the  Japanese  we  are  also  in- 
debted tor  the  introduction  of  the  Hetinospnrns. 
This  has  now  come  to  be  a  numerous  and  impor- 
tant class,  owing  to  the  many  garden  sports  from 
the  two  original  Japanese  forms,  obtiisa  and 
Itisifeni.  Most  of  these  are  quite  hardy  in  a 
moist  or  not  too  exposed  situation.  With  the 
exception  of  obtnsa  and  pittifera,  they  are  of 
moderate  size  or  low  growing,  and  since  they 
give  great  variety  in  color  and  form,  they  are 
much  in  use  for  garden  work.  We  have  the 
graceful,  pendulous  growth  of  filifera,  the  soft, 
silvery  dew  of  squarrosa,  the  rich  green  of  plu- 
mosa,  and  the  bright  golden  colors  of  obtiisa  and 
pisifera  aurea.  For  decorative  purposes  they 
are  important  acquisitions. 

From  the  same  prolific  source,  the  islands  of 
Japan,  we  have  received  the  Thujopsis  Dola- 
Ifrata,  resembling  the  Thujas,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, with  short,  thick,  imbricated  leaves,  dark 
green  above  and  glaucous  beneath.  It  forms  a 
conical  tree,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  ex- 
tending, pendulous  branches  sweeping  to  the 
ground.  Though  not  generally  distributed,  it 
has  proved  hardy  in  several  exposures,  and  will 
deserve  extended  trial. 

Of  the  Junipers,  Cracnvia  is  a  desirable  hardy, 
erect,  robust  variety,  and  Virginiana  glauca  is 
specially  fine  in  color  and  form. 

Planting  Evergreens,  The  impression  pre- 
vails that  there  is  more  risk  with  them  than  with 
deciduous  trees,  and  this  is  undoubtedly  true 
when  trees  of  a  considerable  size  are  taken.  It 
is  essential  that  there  should  be  immediate  root 
action  to  supply  the  immediate  draft  upon  the 
resources  of  the  tree.  It  is  thus  evident  that 
fall  is  not  a  favorable  time  for  planting.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many  instances  where  trees 
with  more  or  less  earth  have  been  removed  late 
in  the  fall  which  have  lived  Hut  in  our  climate 
there  is  little  or  no  root  action  from  November 
until  May.  and  hence  the  tax  upon  the  tree  late 
planted  and  exposed  to  the  drying  winds  of  win- 
ter and  early  spring  is  great  and  frequently  fatal. 

There  is  a  very  general  agreement  among 
planters  that  early  springisalso  an  objectionable 
time.  The  ground  in  March  or  April  is  usually 
wet  and  the  root  action  must  necessarily  be  very 
sluggish,  and  unable  to  supply  ihe  increasing  de- 
mand from  evaporation.  But  in  the  month  of 
May  the  ground  has  become  warmer  and  all  the 
organs  of  the  tree  are  excited  into  activity.  It 
has  been  found  by  uniform  experience  that  a 
most  suitable  time  for  removal  is  just  as  the 
buds  begin  to  swell  and  indications  of  returning 
life  appear.  There  is  sap  enough  stored  in  the 
tree  to  sustain  it  until  the  speedy  action  of  the 
roots  will  continue  the  supply.  Consequently 
the  great  bulk  of  this  work  is  done  in  our  lati- 
tude in  the  month  of  May.  The  month  of  Aug- 
ust, however,  has  been  found  as  a  most  suitable 
time,  and  an  extensive  experience  has  confirmed 
the  truth  of  this. 

Requisites  for  Market-Gardening. 

.Extract  oj  Lectureby  Prof .  L.H.  Bailey,  before  class 
in  Horticulture  at  Cornell  University,  N.  Y.) 

Market-gardening  is  now  of  greater  im- 
portance than  heretofore;  it  is  more  inten- 
sive: more  vegetables  are  eaten  per  capita; 
modern  transportation  brings  in  more  re- 
mote areas,  thus  giving  a  wider  range  of 
climate  and  soil  and  a  consequent  increase 
in  number  of  varieties,  their  quality,  and 
the  length  erf  the  marketing  season. 

Success  hinges  upon  the  man  and  his  surround- 
ings; brains  are  most  important  here  as  else- 
where. No  tilling  of  the  soil  requires  greater 
care  than  gardening.  Investigate;  pass  by  no  in- 
formation as  trivial  until  you  have  studied  it. 
Look  after  the  business  yourself;  do  so  hopeful- 
ly, ambitiously,  and  be  [uepared  to  meet  difflcul- 
ties,  but  .stick  to  it;  grow  better  crops  than  any 
one  else;  find  the  best  market,  and  you  will 
succeed. 

Locate  accessibly  to  a  good  market.  Get  com- 
jietition  freight  rates,  on  land  and  water  if  pos- 
sible; so  hesitate  to  locate  where  there  is  but  one 
railroad,  or  where  the  station  is  far  away,  or 
where  you  cannot  have  several  possible  mai'kets. 
Try  and  have  good  highways  30  that  visitors  will 
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be  enticed  to  drive  to  your  place  and  so  adver- 
tise your  business. 

Day  help  should  be  at  hand,  so  locate,  it  pos- 
sible, near  a  manufacturing  town  where  there 
are  many  children.  Obtain  good  air  and  water 
drainage.  Have  a  constant  supply  of  living 
water,  and  it  is  well  to  have  a  variety  of  soils. 
Generally,  it  is  better  to  buy  than  to  rent  a  farm, 
and  usually  it  is  more  profitable  to  purchase  an 
improved,  or  at  least  a  fertile  farm,  rather  than 
one  that  is  run  down. 

~  Do  not  bunch  your  work,  but  distribute  it  so 
as  to  cover  the  whole  year.  Farmers,  as  a  rule, 
are  practically  idle  one  half  of  the  year;  it  is  a 
mighty  good  business  that  will  support  such 
methods.  If  you  cannot  farm  it  during  the 
winter,  do  something  else. 

Be  neat  in  all  operations.  Make  your  place 
attractive;  give  it  a  pretty  name;  advertise  it  by 
having  a  trade-mark.  Be  energetic  and  progres- 
sive. Marketing  is  one-half  of  success,  there- 
fore study  your  market  thoroughly;  learn  the 
conditions  and  demands.  Failure  is  often 
brought  about  by  ignoring  such  small  differences 
as  the  color,  size,  or  flavor  of  certain  varieties 
that  please  the  public  taste,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  or  for  no  reason,  except  because  it  is 
fashionable,  it  becomes  popular.  Boston  wants 
a  branched  Celery,  while  New  York  requires  a 
tall,  straight  stalk;  some  markets  desire  red 
Onions,  white  others  prefer  white  ones.  Find 
your  market  before  the  crop  is  ready. 

Send  the  produce  to  market  in  the  neatest  and 
most  attractive  condition.  Be  honest.  Secure 
the  same  customers  each  year  so  as  to  establish 
a  reputation.  In  each  city  have  one  reliable 
dealer  to  whom  you  can  send  your  stock. 


The    Improvement  of  our  Fruits. 

^Extract  of  paper  by  U.  S.  Pomologist,  H.  E.  Van 
Deman,  read  before  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural 
Society.) 

No  part  of  either  temperate  zone  is  so  rich- 
ly endovFed  by  nature  with  wild  fruits  of 
such  intrinsic  value  and  so  susceptible  of 
improvement  as  the  United  States,  and  yet 
we  have  only  begun  their  improvement. 
The  cultivation  of  only  four  of  the  twenty- 
five  species  of  our  wild  Grapes  has  been  at- 
tempted, and  these  in  a  limited  degree. 

Orapas.  Professor  T.  V.  Munson,  of  Texas,  has 
been  working  in  conjunction  with  the  division 
in  preparing  a  monograph  which  sbaU  cover  the 
entire  genus  Vitis  as  found  growing  wild  in 
North  America.  Already  a  preliminary  report 
has  been  issued.  All  the  species  will  be  repre- 
sented of  life  size  and  in  life  colors,  including 
the  fruit,  wood,  leaves,  flowers,  seeds,  etc.,  so 
that  any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  may 
indentify  such  of  the  wild  Grapes  as  grow  in  bis 
vicinity.  The  text  will  contain  not  only  accurate 
scientific  descriptions,  but  cultural  notes  and 
suggestions  as  to  hybridization,  etc.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  those  who  desire  to  experiment 
to  proceed  more  intelligently  than  without  aid. 

Plums.  The  wild  berries  have  so  far  yielded 
most  easily  to  the  hand  of  man,  but  the  tree 
fruits  are  also  well  worthy  of  more  attention 
than  has  been  bestowed.  The  whole  genus 
Prunus,  as  represented  in  North  America,  has 
been  only  recently  and  but  slightly  improved, 
and  this  merely  by  the  selection  of  chance  wild- 
ings. The  few  native  Plums  thus  obtained  give 
promise  of  much  greater  things  beyond,  and  to 
this  end  it  Is  my  purpose  to  monograph  this 
genus  and  not  only  describe  and  illustrate  each 
native  species,  but  to  try  to  show  what  might 
be  done  by  crossing  these  with  each  other  and 
possibly  with  the  common  cultivated  Plum  of 
Europe,  Prunm  dnmestica. 

It  is  really  surprising  how  little  is  known  of 
even  our  commonest  fruits.  At  present  Mr. 
.lohn  S.  Harris  of  Minnesota  is  investigating  the 
hardy  fruits  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Kussian 
Apples  in  particular,  and  Mr.  T.  T.  Lyon  is  at 
present  visiting  the  State  horticultural  societies 
of  the  West  to  assist  in  naming  fruits,  partici- 
pate in  their  discussions,  and  endeavor  to  arrange 
a  system  of  reciprocity  between  National,  State 
and  local  societies  and  the  pomological  division. 

Citron.  Within  a  few  years  I  have  succeeded 
in  introducing  from  foreign  countries  several 
fruits  which  have  never  appeared  on  this  side 
the  great  oceans  except  in  their  manufactured 
products,  and  which  give  promise  of  success  in 
this  country.  Among  these  I  might  name  the 
Citron  of  commerce,  which,  until  within  the 
past  year  has  only  been  represented  by  an  oc- 
casional seedling  tree  in  the  aoutbern  parts  of 


Florida  and  California,  Not  one  ounce  of  Amer- 
ican preserved  Citron  is  to  be  found,  and  there 
is  no  good  reason  why  all  that  is  needed  by  our 
people  may  not  be  grown  within  the  United 
States.  Thirteen  of  the  very  choicest  named 
varieties  were  procured  from  Catalonia  and  Pal- 
ermo on  the  Island  of  Sicily,  and  from  Naples 
on  the  mainland  of  the  Mediterranean  region 
and  others,  also  from  Bastia,  Island  of  Corsica, 
where  it  is  said  the  very  best  Citrons  are  grown. 
Dates.  In  the  southern  parts  of  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Texas  there  are  mil- 
lions of  acres  which  can  be  made  to  produce 
Dates  of  as  good  quaUty  as  those  grown  in  Ara- 
bia and  Persia.  I  sent  to  the  Date-growing 
regions  for  rooted  suckers  from  the  l)est-named 
varieties  in  existence,  and  sixty-three  plants  are 
now  planted  in  the  region  before  mentioned, 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  tree.  It  is  expected 
that  in  due  time  others  will  be  received.  All 
former  efforts  to  secure  rooted  suckers  of  the 
Date  have  failed,  because  they  were  not  planted 
in  tubs  of  earth  until  well  established,  and  then 
forwarded  in  this  condition.  All  the  Dates  grow- 
ing in  the  United  States  previous  to  this,  are 
seedlings,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  other  fruits, 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  what  kind  of  fruit  will 
be  produced  in  this  way;  and  not  only  this,  but 
as  the  Date  is  a  dioecious  tree,  there  is  no  certain- 
ty as  to  which  sex  will  be  produced. 

The  Hango.  This  is  another  fruit  which  has 
been  until  recently  represented  on  this  continent 
only  by  a  few  seedling  trees,  but  I  have  pro- 
cured from  India  grafted  plants  of  a  number  of 
their  very  choicest  varieties.  These  are  now  in 
southern  Florida,  where  they  are  being  propa- 
gated on  young  seedlings,  and  these,  when  ready 
for  distribution,  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  likely  to  succeed. 

Filberts,  There  is  not  a  pound  of  Filberts  in 
any  of  the  stores  of  the  United  States  that  has 
not  been  imported,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  our  own  people  might  produce  what  our 
markets  demand  if  the  original  stock  was  placed 
in  their  hands.  With  this  purpose  in  view  I  have 
endeavored  to  procure  from  Europe  and  the 
British  Isles  plants  and  fresh  nuts,  that  a  tho- 
rough test  may  be  made  as  to  their  adaptability 
to  this  country.  The  Puget  Sound  region  seems 
to  be  a  suitable  place  for  this  experiment,  as  the 
climatic  conditions  are  fully  as  good  as  those  in 
Kent,  England,  where  a  large  part  of  the  Filberts 
found  in  our  markets  are  produced,  and  1  think 
the  soil  is  better.  There  are  doubtless  other 
places  where  they  will  succeed  quite  well. 

Europe  is  the  principle  field  that  can  be 
worked  to  obtain  such  fruits  as  will  endure  the 
climate  of  a  large  part  of  our  country,  and  it  has 
been  gone  over  for  centuries  past,  and  very  little 
remains  there  worthy  of  introduction.  Asia 
presents  a  much  better  opportunity,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, we  may  yet  be  able  to  get  many  valuable 
things  from  there. 


Practical  Points  in  Fruit  Culture. 

(Gathered  from  last  meeting  of  Nebraska  Horticul- 
turists.) 

The  establishment  of  experiment  stations 
in  difterent  parts  of  the  State  was  proposed, 
and  the  State  Legislature  now  in  session 
will  be  asked  for  a  suitable  appropriation 
for  that  purpose. 

Prof.  Bessey  would  apply  the  knife  vigorously 
to  exterminate  the  blight  in  orchards  by  cutting 
below  all  appearance  of  diseased  wood. 

Pear  Cultnre.  The  question,  "Can  Pears  be 
grown  in  Nebraska!"'  was  treated  by  Clyde  Bar- 
nard. He  would  plant  Pears  and  give  them  but 
littlecultivation,if  any.  Seckel,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Bartlett  and  White  Doyenne  are  successfully 
grown  by  him.  Mr.  Stephens  would  add  Early 
Harvest.  Mr.  Carpenter  thinks  Seckel,  on  ac- 
count of  its  slow  growth,  is  not  as  subject  to 
blight  as  the  more  rapid  growing  kinds.  Mr. 
Heed  says  Pears  have  been  doing  finely  in  Gage 
county  for  three  or  four  yeai's.  Flemish  Beauty 
and  Clapp's  Favorite  have  borne  abundant 
crops.  Mr.  Brown  from  Fillmore  county  speaks 
of  several  orchards  that  are  givmg  Hue  crops  of 
Pears  in  his  county.  Flemish  Beauty  and  some 
others  are  doing  well.  Mr.  Stephens  would 
mulch  Pear  trees  with  coal  ashes  and  grow  them 
very  slowly;  is  not  pleased  with  Chinese  Pears. 
Mr  Harris  is  well  pleased  with  the  Kiefler  Pear 
and  recommends  all  to  plant  it.  Mr.  Lyon,  of 
Michigan,  thinks  the  Kiefler  will  do  for  market, 
but  is  not  a  good  Pear  to  eat;  it  lacks  flavor. 

Apples  for  Market.  V?-  B.  Harris,  of  Johnson 
county,  thinks  the  Ben  Davis  will  retain  at  least 


a  prominent  place  among  the  leading  market 
Apples  and  "'will  not  down."  Speaks  well  for 
Wine  Sap,  Janet  and  Jonathan.  Ben  Davis  and 
Gano  are  similar  in  quality.  C.  W.  Gurney 
speaks  a  good  word  for  the  Ben  Davis  in  North- 
ern Nebraska.  Mr.  Youngers,  of  Fillmore 
county,  will  plant  .35  acres  of  Ben  Davis  in  the 
spring.  Mr.  Harris  would  not  plant  all  of  one 
kind;  he  would  plant  four  or  five  kinds.  Other 
members  spoke  highly  of  the  Wine  Sap,  Missouri 
Pippin,  and  Rome  Beauty  as  profitable  market 
Apples. 

Best  Six  Apples  for  Market.— W.  J.  Hesser 
names  the  Janeton  as  the  best  paying;  Wine  Sap 
second;  Ben  Davis  third;  Jonathan  fourth; 
Minkler  fifth;  Duchess  of  Oldenburg  sixth.  H. 
Craig  names  as  the  six  best  Apples  for  family 
use,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg,  Wealthy.  Wine  Sap, 
Janet,  Ben  Davis,  and  Jonathan.  Mr.  Gurney 
would  add  Allen's  Choice. 

The  subject  of  "Propagation  of  Nursery  Stock" 
was  treated  at  length  by  Peter  Youngers,  Jr., 
who  spoke  in  favor  of  the  piece  root  graft  for 
the  cold  North.  The  fruit  exhibit  was  not  equal 
to  former  exhibits,  yet,  everything  taken  into 
consideration,  it  was  far  better  than  none.  Over 
'200  plates  of  Apples  were  shown  and  premiums 
to  the  amount  of  $125.00  were  awarded  and  paid. 
The  Society  proceeded  to  the  annual  election  of 
oflBcers.  F.  W.  Taylor  was  re-elected  President; 
W.  E.  Harris,  First  Vice-President;  B.  N.  Day, 
Secretary;  Peter  Youngers.  Jr.,  Treasurer.  The 
summer  meeting  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 
Hastings,  in  Adams  county,  August  4  and  5  1891. 


Western  New  York  Fruit  Growers  in 
Council. 

(Continued  from  page  12'2) 

Reformed  Nomenclature.  President 
Barry  very  opportunely  calls  attention  to 
the  work  of  the  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety. What  we  need  are  short  names  that 
are  easily  written,  pronounced  and  remem- 
bered. The  Western  New  York  Horticul- 
tural Society  should  lead  in  this  matter. 
He  adviseil  nurserymen  to  follow  the  cata- 
logues of  the  American  Pomological  Society. 
Mr.  Hubbard  said  Woodruff  Red  should  be 
named  "Woodruff;"  Empire  State,  "Em- 
pire;" Ulster  Prolific,  "Ulster;"  etc. 

Ornamental  Home  Planting.  In  a  well- 
written  paper  on  this  subject,  Mr.  J.  J.  Thomas 
stated  that  the  refining  influence  of  ornamental 
home  planting  was  beyond  computation  in  dol- 
lars and  cents.  We  can  not  expect  many  to  go 
to  large  expense  in  ornamentation,  but  if  the 
proper  spirit  is  infused  into  every  owner  of  a 
home,  constant  opportunities  will  occur  to  beau- 
tify at  sm.ill  expense. 

Mr.  Thomas  made  the  following  excellent  sug- 
gestions: 1.  Buildings  cost  much,  neatness  and 
planting  cost  little.  2.  Surround  the  dwelling 
with  a  smooth  lawn,  graceful  shrubbery  and 
blooming  flowers.  3.  Give  beauty  and  finish  in- 
stead of  disorder  and  waste.  4.  Secure  pure  air, 
with  nothing  to  impart  odors.  6.  Provide  a 
home  museum  for  the^3"oung  people.  6.  Have 
dry  walks  about  the  dwelling— do  not  walk  in 
mud.  7.  Assist  the  young  members  of  the  fam- 
ily in  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences,  in  col- 
lecting, and  in  sketching  and  drawing.  8.  Culti- 
vate a  pleasing  face  to  present  to  each  member 
of  the  home. 

Wild  Flowers.  Pres.  Barry  says  we  can  get 
many  of  the  fine  wild  plants  of  the  woods  for 
the  embellishment  of  home  grounds.  Prof. 
Saunders,  of  Ontario,  names  Sanguinaria  or 
Kloodroot  as  flue  for  such  purposes;  among 
cultivated  growths  the  following  have  superior 
merit:  Blue  Spruce;  Pinus  ponderosa  or  Bull 
Pine,  very  hardy  even  under  most  unfavorable 
circumstances,  and  handsome;  Douglas  Fir; 
Japanese  Maple,  quite  hardy  and  having  charm- 
ing red  foliage.  These  high-colored  species  are 
especially  flne  in  small  grounds. 

Aquilegia  Bergeriana,  sent  from  Peters- 
burg, is  the  most  handsome  of  all  the  Columbines 
and  the  most  valuable.  It  is  easily  prevented 
from  mixing  with  others. 

Currant  Enemies.  Prof.  Saunders  states 
that  the  Currant  borer  is  the  larva  of  a  small 
moth.  Another  enemy  is  the  larva  of  the  saw- 
fly.  The  latter  larva  has  more  than  sixteen  legs 
(18  or  20)  and  the  tail  part  of  the  body  appears 
curled  up.  The  moth  larva  has  only  sixteen  legs. 
The  sawfly  hil)ernates  as  chrysalis  and  is  hard 
to  destroy.  The  fly  emerges  early  in  spring. 
When  the  foliage  appears  infested,  spray  with 
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Paris  green  or  hellebore  in  water.  An  hour 
after,  the  bushes  will  be  clean;  but  the  insects 
keep  on  coniing.  and  a  second  crop  again  appears 
later  in  the  season. 

The  larva  of  the  moth  is  known  as  the  Goose- 
berry span-worm.  It  has  black  spots.  There  is 
but  one  brood  in  a  year.  Although  not  killed  so 
easily,  it  will  succumb  to  applications  of  Paris 
green  water  This  is  a  small  creature  and  easily 
escapes  observation. 

The  borer  is  often  very  troublesome.  Its  par- 
ent is  a  handsome  little  moth.  The  larva  works 
inside  the  stem.  Best  remedy  is  to  keep  watch, 
cut  off  the  infested  wood  and  burn  it.  The  in- 
sect remains  inside  the  cone  in  chrysalis  state 
during  winter. 

Apple  Scab.  Prof.  L.  H.  Baily  says  that  the 
Apple  scab  was  known  fifty  years  ago.  Spores 
were  plenty  in  spring  of  1890,  and  the  season 
favorable  to  their  germination.  The  fruit  fail- 
ure was  to  a  large  part  due  to  the  scab.  Both 
flowers  and  fruit  are  attacked,  and  the  fungus 
spread  rapidly.  Neither  Paris  green  nor  London 
purple,  if  properly  applied,  will  scorch  the 
foliage.  But  people,  in  applying  poisons,  must 
be  careful.  The  liquid  should  be  kept  constant- 
ly stirred  while  being  applied,  to  guard  against 
injury  by  a  more  concentrated  solution  in  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel.  The  spray  should  be  fine 
and  mist-like.  The  best  way  to  combat  the  cur- 
culio  is  by  spraying. 

We  can't  tell  whether  scab  will  come  this  year 
or  not.  It  may  not  make  an  appearance,  any- 
way; but  our  only  safety  is  in  spraying.  Many 
spores  on  the  bare  trees  might  possibly  be  killed 
by  spraying  once  or  twice  during  winter. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Professional  Tree  Prnners.  They  usually  do 
much  damai^e  to  the  fruit  trees  they  get  a  chance 
at.  I  know  of  one  young  orchard  in  which  the 
"professional "  had  full  sway.  I  am  doubtful  if 
it  ever  will  recover  from  the  cutting  it  received. 
All  the  bearing  wood  had  been  cut  away  and  the 
bare  limbs  and  trunks  of  the  trees  were  good 
places  for  the  flat-headed  borer.  A  tree  in  health 
is  so  well  protected  by  leaves  that  the  sunlight 
seldom  strikes  limb  or  body.  A  tree  naturally 
needs  no  trimming,  if  it  has  plenty  of  room,  and 
not  interfered  with  in  any  way;  but  transplanted 
trees  are  in  artificial  condition;  they  are  cut 
back  more  or  less  and  in  most  eases  are  left 
with  too  many  limbs  when  set  in  the  orchard. 
A  neat,  compact  tree  will  do  the  best  every  time, 
but  better  never  trim  at  all  than  employ  a  so- 
called  tree-trimmer.  Trees  that  grow  like  the 
Baldwin  should  be  started  with  open  heads.  The 
Greening  will  rarely  get  much  too  thick  if 
started  a  little  open  at  first.  The  Bartlett  is 
sufficiently  open;  but  the  top  should  be  taken 
out    sometimes  when   inclined  j; 

to  run  too  high.    It  costs  too  -*■, 

much  to  gather  the  fruit  when  ,~Wi;' 

it  is  too  far  from  the  ground,         .*^^^riS^ 
and  the  men  who  can   handle 
long  ladders  are  getting  scarcer 
every  year.— J.  T.  Blackwell  in 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

Technical  Names  of  Leaf 
Forms.  The  engraving  illus- 
trating the  form  of  the  frond 
may  be  serviceable  to  young 
gardeners,  as  Indicating  the 
degrees  of  divisions  and  the 
technical  tei-ms  applied  to  them. 
The  imaginar.v  frond,  or  leaf, 
is  stalked,  oval  in  outline,  cord- 
ate at  the  base,  a;  acute  at  the 
apex,  6;  pinnately  divided  in 
various  degrees,  thus,  the  two 
topmost  pinnae cc,  are  "pinnati- 
fied,"  or  pinnately  cleft  to  the 
middle,  and  entire  at  the 
margins;  the  next  pair,  d,  e,  arc 
more  deeply  clef t,  or  pinnatisect;  /indicates  a 
wide  "sinus,"  or  space  between  the  lobes,  g,  a 
narrow  space.  At  p,  the  pinna,  or  segment,  is 
finely  toothed:  at  q  it  is  serrated,  the  base  being 
prolonged  down  the  midrib;  at  r,  the  pinna  is 
slightly  lobed,  the  lobes  being  entire;  at  m,  the 
lobe  is  crenate  at  the  margin,  or  divided  into 
shallow  rounded  lobes,  which  are  again  crenu- 
lated  at  the  margin;  at  h.  the  lobes  are  bidentate 
at  the  margins:  at  I.  the  lobe  is  sinuous  at  the 
margin,  with  a  projecting  lobe  at  the  base;  at  11, 
the  pinna  is  coarsely  and  obtusely  pinnate  lobed; 
at  h,  the  lobe  is  deeply  pinnatisect,  the  lobules, 
8,  being  entirely  free;  at  I.  the  lobe  is  twice  di- 
vided, "bipinnatisect,"  at «,  it  is  cordate  ovate- 
acute,  sickle-shaped.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 
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Tree  in  Curi- 
ous Place. 


Groiring  Sngar  Beets.  The  proper  time  to 
plant  the  seed  is  as  early  in  the  spring  as  the 
temperature  of  the  soil  reaches  40  degrees,  and 
they  should  be  left  in  the  ground  until  they  are 
thoroughly  ripe.  This  condition  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  leaves  turning  yellow  or  by 
tapping  the  Beet  with  a  stick.  If  it  sounds  as  if 
it  was  solid  and  compact  then  it  is  ripe.  When 
ripe  it  is  well  to  pull  them  a  little,  so  as  to  break 
the  roots  and  thus  prevent  a  second  growth,  as 
that  is  ruinous  to  the  saccharine  matter;  or, 
what  is  equally  as  good,  plow  them  up.  They 
can  then  be  left  on  the  ground  until  time  to 
market  them,  unless  frost  or  rain  is  threatened, 
when  they  should  be  housed.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  plant  the  seed  so  very  deep— just  deep  enough 
so  that  the  moisture  of  the  ground  may  aid  it  in 
sprouting.  This  will  have  to  be  determined  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  character  of  the  soil.  It  is 
best  to  drill  the  seed  in  rows  about  16  inches 
apart,  and  when  the  Beets  have  grown  up  to 
some  size,  thin  them  out  to  about  six  inches 
space.  The  earlier  cultivation  may  be  by  a 
horse  hoe,  but  the  work  of  thinning  must  be 
done  by  hand,  as  it  requires  intelligence.— Com- 
missioner   Jenkins    in   Bulletin. 

Paraffin-oil  as  a  Fruit  Tree  Cleanser.  Fruit 
trees  of  all  kinds  are  apt  to  be  infested  with  in- 
sects, including  scale  and  the  host  of  pernicious 
pests  that  accompany  American  blight.  Sum- 
mer syringing  has  little  effect  on  these,  and  if 
once  a  tree  is  allowed  to  get  into  leaf  burdened 
with  parasites,  the  chances  are  that  they  will  re- 
main there  all  summer  and  affect  the  health  of 
the  tree  to  a  most  injurious  extent.  I  have  tried 
many  kinds  of  insecticides,  but  not  one  of  them 
has  proved  so  efficacious  as  paraffln-oil.  If  it  is 
mixed  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pint  to  three  gallons 
of  water  and  sprayed  lightly  on  the  trees,  every 
vestige  of  insect  life  will  disappear  as  if  by 
magic.  If  one  man  keeps  the  solution  well 
stirred  while  another  applies  it  with  the  syringe, 
there  need  be  no  fear  of  it  not  mixing  with  the 
water  and  going  on  evenly.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
apply  it  with  great  force,  as  is  often  done,  as  the 
object  is  not  to  knock  off  the  insects,  but  merely 
to  moisten  them.  If  all  fruit  trees  in  any  way 
affected  with  insects  are  treated  thus  after  hav- 
ing been  pruned  and  before  they  como  into  leaf, 
their  improved  condition  throughout  the  next 
season  will  be  apparent.— Gardening  Illustrated. 

Crops  in  Orchards.  The  best  crop  an  orchard 
can  produce  is  a  crop  of  fruit.  But  many  think 
that  the  soil  in  that  particular  locality  can  do 
double  duty  just  as  well  as  not.  Tet  there  is  a 
difference.  Some  crops  are  worse  in  an  orchard 
than  others;  as,  for  instance,  the  small  grains- 
Wheat,  Oats  and  Rye.  The  opinion  of  the  late 
R  L.  Pell,  who  raised  and  sent  to  England  such 
immense  quantities  of  the  Newtown  Pippin 
Apple  a  number  of  years  ago,  was  that  three 
successive  crops  of  Rye  would  ruin  any  orchard. 
On  the  other  hand.  Corn,  Potatoes,  and  such 
products  as  require  cultivation  during  the  grow- 
ing season,  will  do  less  injury,  because  the  trees 
receive  part  of  the  benefit  of  the  operation. 
Indeed,  if  manure  is  supplied  to  compensate  for 
what  is  removed  in  the  Corn  or  Potatoes,  the 
cropping  would  altogether  be  beneficial  to  the 
trees,  except  that  without  special  care  the  roots 
will  be  more  or  less  mutilated.  In  the  ease  of  a 
young  orchard,  this  danger  does  not  exist— and 
cropping  is  to  be  recommended.  But  liberal 
manuring  should  not  be  omitted  ;  and  the  crops 
chosen  should  be  those  requiring  frequent 
stirring  of  the  soil. —Ex. 

Try  for  English  Walnuts.  If  we  plant  Nuts 
raised  in  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain, 
the  chances  are  that  not  one  tree  in  a  hundred 
will  prove  hardy  in  any  of  our  Northern  States ; 
but  if  we  secure  those  from  trees  acclimated  in 
the  north  our  chances  are  good  for  securing 
hardy  and  productive  trees.  As  all  of  the  bear- 
ing English  Walnut  trees  growing  in  the  suburbs 
of  New  York  City  are  in  the  private  grounds  of 
those  who  do  not  gather  the  nuts  to  sell,  it  is 
only  as  a  special  favor  that  any  considerable 
number  can  be  obtained  for  planting.  But  if 
the  owners  of  these  old  and  productive  trees 
were  made  aware  of  their  special  value  they 
might  be  induced  either  to  sell  or  exchange  for 
the  imported  nuts.  It  is  also  possible  to  obtain 
nuts  from  England  and  the  north  of  France,  and 
these  are  far  preferable  for  planting  here  to 
those  raised  further  south.  The  acclimation  of 
plants  is  a  very  slow  process,  but  certain  in  its 
results ;  consequently  we  should  take  advantage 
of  it  whenever  possible  to  avoid  failure  and  dis- 
appoiutment.— A.  S.  Fuller  in  N.  T.  Tribune. 


Plnms  for  Profit.  The  Plum  needs  a  moist 
rich  soil,  and  is  benefitted  by  liberal  manuring 
with  strong  manures  like  poultry  and  hog 
manure.  Poultry  and  pigs  allowed  to  run  in 
Plum  orchards  are  beneficial  to  the  trees  and 
keep  the  insects  in  check.  The  Plum  orchard 
should  always  be  planted  near  the  poultry 
house  so  as  to  be  included  in  the  poultry  yard. 
To  bring  the  trees  to  early  bearing,  the  growth 
of  wood  for  the  year  should  be  cut  back  about 
one  half,  commencing  about  the  last  of  Septem- 
ber so  as  to  promote  the  development  of  the 
fruit  buds.    If  the  tree  makes  slow  growth  it  is 
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advisible  to  cut  back  the  shoots  a  little  in  spring 
and  thin  out  superfluous  shoots.  Plum  trees  gen- 
erally come  into  bearing  early  and  are  not  very 
long  lived,  therefore  the  grower  should  expect 
to  set  new  trees  in  season  to  have  them  ready  to 
take  the  place  of  the  old  trees.— Mass.Plo'ghm'n. 

Corners  in  Flowers.  While  flowers  in  some 
instances  serve  to  express  good  will  to  men,  they 
are  often  the  cause  of  strife  among  those  who 
deal  in  them.  "  Flowers  are  just  like  stocks," 
a  leading  florist  said.  "  They  are  not  only  up  to- 
day and  down  to-morrow,  owing  to  the  market 
being  under  or  overstocked,  but  dealers  get  up 
corners  in  them.  No  sooner  is  it  known  that  a 
certain  dealer  has  a  large  order  to  fill  of  a  par- 
ticular flower,  than  some  of  the  others  buy  up 
all  in  the  market,  so  that  he  perhaps  cannot  fill 
the  order,  and  in  any  event  has  to  pay  so  much 
for  the  flower  that  he  loses  money.  Once  last 
season  I  lost  a  large  order  in  that  way.  The  man 
who  had  given  it  to  me  happened  to  tell  another 
florist  what  the  flower  was,  and  that  business 
rival  at  once  bought  up  all  in  the  market. 
Another  flower  had  to  be  substituted,  and  I  was 
a  biglot  of  money  out  of  pocket."— N.  Y.  Sun. 

Trees  in  Cnrions  Places.  An  instance  is  told 
by  a  correspondent  of  Home  and  Farm,  of  a  Fir 
tree,  about  eight  feet  high,  with  branches  pro- 
jecting about  three  feet  all  round  at  the  base, 
tapering  very  regularly  to  the  top,  which  has 
grown  in  the  hollow  of  a  large  Cedar  tree  that 
was  burned  off  many  years  ago,  leaving  about 
forty  feet  of  it  standing,  as  the  sketch  shows. 
The  bottom  of  the  burned  tree  on  which  the 
small  one  has  grown  is  about  five  feet  in  .diam- 
eter, three  feet  from  the  ground,  and  the  top 
where  the  small  tree  is,  is  about  two  and  a  half 
feet  in  diameter. 

Oonble  Flowers.  Dr.  Nobbe,  of  Tharant,  as- 
certainfd  by  experiment  that  double  flowers  of 
Stocks  were  produced  in  larger  proportions 
from  those  seeds  which  germinated  quickly  than 
from  those  in  which  the  growth  was  slower,  and 
which  produced  a  larger  number  of  single 
flowers.  The  experiments  have  been  repeated 
at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  the  University  of 
Ghent,  and   confirmed.— Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Bie  Trees  of  California.  Some  of  the  few  re- 
maining ones  are  very  large,  and  their  immense 
size  seems  to  have  been  their  only  safeguard 
against  the  ruthless  invader,  who  has  been  un- 
able to  handle  them  profitably.  Recent  measure- 
ments give  to  the  largest  4.5  feet,  80  feet,  100  feet, 
and  one  lOfi  feet  in  circumference.  Some  thirty 
years  ago,  Ellwanger&  Barry  secured  a  quantity 
of  seed  from  these  famous  trees,  and  succeeded 
in  raising  quite  a  large  lot.  Many  were  sent  to 
different  parts  of  Europe.  A  few  were  allowed 
to  remain  where  planted.    They  gradually  be- 
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came  acclimated,  and  now  have  attained  quite  a 
good  size.  Visitors  can  see  them  on  tlieir  left  as 
they  approach  the  entrance.  They  are  still 
objects  of  great  curiosity.— Hort.  Art  Journal. 

Flowers  in  London  Markets.  The  sale  of  the 
flowers  by  auction  is  one  of  the  sights  of  Covent 
Garden.  The  visitor  who  attends  these  purely 
trade  functions  has  the  advantage  of  a  very 
charming  flower  show,  covering  something  like 
three-(iuarters  of  an  acre  of  space,  upon  which 
are  arranged  tier  above  tier  of  blossoming 
plants,  sometimes  extending  up  and  down,  in 
and  out,  to  a  total  frontage  of  TOO  yards.  The 
flower  girls  cannot  afl'ord  to  trade  until  the 
general  customers  have  had  their  pick  of  the 
choicest  wares  but,  taught  by  a  sharp  experi- 
ence, they  are  able  to  drive  very  smart  bargains, 
and  know  precisely  what  to  purchase.— Good 
Words  (England). 

Utilizing  Barnyard  Liquid.  It  is  best  to  pre- 
vent as  far  as  possible  the  removal  of  washings 
from  the  barnyard.  During  the  heavy  rains  in 
spring  when  the  ground  is  thawing  there  will 
most  likely  be  an  overflow.  The  problem  is  to 
divert  this  from  its  course  to  the  neigboring 
stream  and  turn  it  upon  a  field  near  by.  A  very 
little  labor  will  probably  suffice  for  this,  as  a  few 
shallow  channels  can  be  hollowed  out  with  the 
shovel  or  one-horse  plow,  and  these  will  collect 
the  surplus  liquid  and  conduct  it  to  a  point 
where  the  slope  of  the  ground  will  allow  it  to  be 
discharged  under  the  fence  into  the  field  or 
truck  patch.— Stockman  and  Farmer. 

Preparing  the  Seed  Bed.  A  little  tender  deli- 
cate seed  is  as  helpless  as  an  infant.  It  must 
have  a  well-prepared  bed  fine,  soft,  even,  and  if 
it  does  not,  it  will  wake  up  prematurely  some 
time  in  spring,  and  not  finding  things  congenial, 
will  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep  again  ;  it  never 
wakes  up  the  second  time.  Land  must  be  plowed 
up  deep,  be  manured  with  fine  (not  lumpy) 
manure,  be  evenly  mixed  through,  and  allowed 
to  settle  three  or  four  days  before  the  seed  is  put 
in.  This  finely  prepared  seed  bed  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  crops  and  no  after  labor  can  rectify 
any  carelessness.— Germantown  Telegraph. 

Effect  of  Soil  on  Color  of  Bloom.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  the  Weigelas  by  using  two  entirely 
different  soils,  show  a  marked  difference  in  the 
color  of  their  blooms.  For  example,  by  using 
two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  charred  veget- 
able matter,  lime  rubbish  and  silver  sand,  the 
flower  will  be  nearly  white  ;  while  by  using  two- 
thirds  peat  and  one-third  charcoal-dust  and 
potshreds  smashed  fine,  the  flowere  will  come  of 
a  beautiful  rosy-pink, which  color  in  my  opinion, 
is  preferable  to  the  former,  as  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  other  white  flowers  in  the  autumn 
and  winter.- Gardener's  Chronicle. 

Mistakes  in  Frnning  Trees.  Nothing  in  the 
shape  (if  ornanicntal  trees  h.is  a  more  awkward 
appearance  than  one  of  loiig-leg.ired  form 
trimmed  up  with  a  bare  stem  as  high  as  a  man's 
head  or  a  house-top,  especially  if  it  is  an  ever- 
green Standing  alone,  they  should  be  perfect 
specimens  feathered  all  the  way  down  to  the 
ground ;  or  it  the  trees  are  old,  large  and  stately 
in  growth,  possessing  the  magnificence  of  broad- 
spreading  Oaks  or  magnificent  Elms,  the  foliage 
and  branches  should  approach  so  near  the 
ground  that  the  huge  stem  would  be  barely 
visible.— Country  Gentleman. 

Tomatoes  after  Tomatoes.  It  is  certainly  a 
mistake  to  grow  Tomatoes  in  the  same  place 
again  and  again.  We  flnd  those  planted  in  the 
old  spot  slow  to  ripen,  smaller,  more  liable  to 
decay,  and  the  vines  produce  less  fruit  than 
those  of  the  same  age  and  variety  planted  where 
Tomatoes  were  never  set  before.— Mich.  Karm'i-. 

Planting  Peas.  Begin  to  sow  .as  early  as  the 
soil  can  be  worked.  Sow  all  sorts  at  once.  Nine 
kinds  from  very  early  to  very  late,  will  give 
continuous  pickings  from  .June  1  to  end  of  sea- 
son. Late  planted  Peas  always  mildew  from  an 
excess  oE  heat.— Germantown  Telegraph. 

Bemoving  Bust.  To  remove  rust  from  plows 
or  tools  nothing  is  better  than  a  mixture  of  a 
half-pint  of  oil  of  vitriol  poured  slowly  into  a 
(|uart  of  water,  and  apply  this  to  the  rusted 
metal.  Wash  off  with  water.— Far'ers  Advocate. 

Arbor  Day  in  Australia.  English  jouruala  say  that 
the  cuatom  of  tiee-plantlng  by  school  children  ou  a 
certain  day  In  each  year  has  tieen  imported  from 
America  Into  Australia.  There,  as  here,  the  day  will 
be  known  as  .\rbor  Day. 

Sweet  Potato  Diseases.  In  a  late  bulletin  Issued  by 
the  New  Jersey  AKTlcultural  experiment  sration. 
Prof .  Halsted  describes  nine  distinct  kinds  of  Kungus 
which  attack  the  Sweet  Potato  and  cause  it  to  rot. 


The  Mahonia.  I  think  if  I  were  to  select  one  shrub 
out  of  all  that  I  have  or  have  seen,  it  would  be  the 
Mahonia.  It  is  beautiful  at  all  seasons.— E.  P.  Powell 
In  R.  N.  Y. 

Provide  Pollen.  Cherries  will  bear  to  some  extent 
from  self-fertlllzation,  but  a  full  crop  cannot  be  ex- 
pected without  the  aid  of  insects.— Bulletln;o.  Station. 

Waste  in  Gossip.  If  a  strict  account  were  kept  of 
wasted  minutes  would  they  not  soon  grow  Into  hours 
and  even  days?— Elmira  Husbandman. 

The  Olive  Industry.  Two  hundred  acres  wUI  be 
planted  in  Olives  in  the  Rotterdam  Colony,  near  Mer- 
ced.—Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 


Vegetable  Protducts  on  the  Table. 

Fig  Cake.  Three  pints  of  flour,  one  cup  of 
butter,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  two  and  one-half 
cups  of  sugar,  whites  of  sixteen  eggs,  three 
teaspoonsful  of  baking  powder,  one  and  one- 
half  pound  of  Fig  flavored  and  cut  in  strips. 

Boiled  Beets.  Old  Beets  require  four  or  five 
hours'  boiling.  Do  not  scrape  or  cut  them,  sim- 
ply wash  perfectly  clean.  Put  them  on  in  cold 
water.  Slip  the  skins  off  in  cold  water  quickly, 
with  the  hands,  when  done.  Slice  thin  with  a 
sharp  knife,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  rub  a  little 
butter  on  each  slice. 

Apple  Fritters.  Sift  together  a  cup  of  flour,  a 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder  and  a  pinch  of 
salt.  Add  two  eggs,  beaten  separately,  a  cup  of 
milk,  half  a  pint  of  chopped  Apples  and  a  little 
Nutmeg.  Mix  into  a  batter  and  drop  a  spoonful 
in  a  place  into  hot  lard  when  the  blue  smoke 
begins  to  rise  from  it.    Eat  with  sugar.— F.  J. 

Salad  Sandwiches  Cut  some  thin  slices  of 
bread,  butter  them  rather  sparingly;  take  a 
suflBcieut  quantity  of  Mustard  and  Cress,  Water- 
cress well  washed  and  dried,  put  this  into  a  dish 
with  a  little  Mayonnaise  sauce,  toss  it  lightly 
about  to  mix  it,  spread  the  salad  between  the 
bread  and  butter,  cut  tlie  sandwiches  neatly 
round,  and  serve. 

Bbubarb  Steamed.  Peel  and  cut  in  two  inch 
lengths;  place  in  an  agate  saucepan  with  enough 
sugar  to  sweeten  Put  the  saucepan  in  the 
steamer,  cover  close,  and  steam  until  all  the 
.luice  is  extracted.  Lift  the  Rhubarb  out  with  a 
skimmer;  place  the  syrup  over  the  Are  and  boil 
until  thick;  return  the  pieces  of  Khubarb,  boil 
for  a  minute  and  set  away  to  cool. 

Asparagus  on  Toast.  Break  it  into  small 
pieces.  In  this  way,  none  but  the  tender  parts 
need  be  used.  Roil  Ih  to  20  minutes,  or  until 
tender,  in  slightly  salted  water.  Then  make  a 
few  slices  of  toast,  butter  them,  and  moisten 
with  the  Asparagus  water  Place  the  cooked 
Asparagus  over  the  toast  on  a  platter,  and  pour 
over  all  a  nice  cream  or  butter  gravy. 

Delmooico  Hashed  Potato.  Pare  uncooked 
Potatoes,  cut  them  into  very  small  dice.  Throw 
into  cold  water  and  soak  for  thirty  minutes. 
Drain,  put  into  a  baking-dish,  cover  with  milk, 
dust  with  salt  and  pepper,  add  a  tablespoonful 
of  butter  cut  into  bits,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  forty-five  minutes.  Serve  with  roasted 
beef  or  broiled  steak.- Good  Housekeeping. 

Stuffed  Mnshrooms,  Chop  up  the  stalks  of  the 
Mushrooms  with  one-fourth  their  quantity  of 
Parsley  and  White  Onions,  squeeze  dry  in  a 
cloth,  put  a  tablespoonful  each  of  butter  and 
brown  gravy  in  a  small  saucepan,  let  heat  and 
put  the  stalks  in.  Have  ready  large  Mushrooms, 
fill  with  the  mixture,  lay  on  a  buttered  dish  and 
sprinkle  with  sifted  bread  crumbs  ;  bake  ten 
minutes  iu  a  hot  oven,  and  serve. 

Pine  Apples  Peal  carefully  and  take  out  all 
the  "  eyes  "  in  the  morning  of  the  day  on  which 
it  is  to  be  used.  Leave  the  topmost  plume  of 
green  leaves,  and  set  the  fruit  on  the  dish  in 
which  it  is  to  be  served.  Then  dust  it  thickly 
with  powdered  sugar  and  let  it  stand  until  it  is 
to  be  served.  Tear  it  apart  with  a  fork,  holding 
the  plume  of  green  leaves  with  the  left  hand. 
This  mode  of  serving  insures  the  retention  of 
the  rich  juices. 

Glazed  Sweet  Potatoes.  For  twehe  people 
use  nine  Sweet  Potatoes  of  good  size,  four  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  tablespoonful  of  water. 
Boil  the  Potatoes  50  minutes;  then  take  them 
from  the  flre  and  pare  them.  Cut  them  in  halves 
lengthwise.  Season  them  generously  with  salt. 
Place  them,  flat  side  down  in  a  dripping  pan. 
Put  the  sugar  and  water  in  a  soup  plate  and  stir 
until  the  sugar  is  dissolved.  Now  add  the  butter 
and  stir  over  heat  until  this  is  melted.  Baste 
the  Potatoes  with  the  liquid  and  place  the  pan 
in  a  hot  oven  for  twenty  minutes.  The  Potatoes 
should  be  brown  and  glossy  when  they  come 
from  the  oven.— Good  Housekeeping. 


Onion  Soup,  Ten  medium-sized  Onions,  two 
large  Parsnips,  one  large  Carrot,  one  small 
Turnip,  one  blade  of  Mace,  pepper,  cloves,  one 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  three  ounces  of  ham.  one 
small  head  of  Celery,  two  quarts  of  stock  in 
which  meat  has  been  boiled,  one  pint  of  milk. 
Peel  and  scald  the  Onion  for  ten  minutes,  pre- 
pare and  wash  all  the  other  vegetables,  and  then 
cut  them  all  into  very  small  pieces ;  chop  the 
ham,  and  put  it  and  the  vegetables  into  a  large 
saucepan  with  the  stock,  and  seasoning.  Let  all 
boil  for  a  few  minutes,  throw  in  a  little  salt,  and 
skim  thoroughly.  If  these  boil  fast  for  about 
two  hours,  the  vegetables  should  be  suflSciently 
soft  to  be  passed  through  a  fine  sieve  with  the 
assistance  of  the  liquid  ;  then  return  to  a  clean 
saucepan  with  the  milk,  and  stir  until  boiling. 
If  not  sufBciently  thick,  one  tablespoonful  of 
Rice  flour  may  be  mixed  with  a  little  cold  milk, 
added  to  the  soup,  and  boiled  for  five  minutes ; 
or,  if  a  better  soup  be  required,  the  yolks  of 
three  eggs  may  be  beaten  with  half  pint  of 
cream,  put  into  the  soup  tureen,  and  the  boiling 
soup  poured  upon  them.  Serve  with  toasted 
bread  cut  in  dice.— F.  &  H. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Airing  must  now  be  strictly  attended  toon  mild 
days.  All  but  the  more  tender  plants  can  be  fully  ex- 
posed for  several  hours  at  a  time.  During  warm  rains 
they  may  be  left  out  for  a  while  with  good  results. 

Annuals  now  need  more  air  and  light.  Encourage 
stocklness  rather  than  rapid  growth. 

Bulbs,  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Layof-the-Valley,  etc.. 
may  now  be  brought  In  from  the  cold-frames,  and  will 
bloom  somewhat  earlier  than  those  outdoors. 

Callas  having  bloomed  during  winter  to  be  set  out 
in  a  rich  bed  about  May  1st.  Lift  again  In  August,  and 
pot  In  very  rich  well-drained  soIL  Large  plants  want- 
ed for  late  blooming,  to  be  given  manure  water. 

Carnations.  Young,  plants  should  be  placed  In 
frames  and  hardened  off  before  the  time  they  are  to  be 
set  In  open  ground. 

Chrysanthemums  must  not  become  pot-bound. 
Keep  growing  freely  In  a  cool  airy  place. 

Climbine  Plants.  Trim  the  side  shoots  of  Roses 
back  to  one  or  two  buds.  Early-flowering  Clematis  to 
be  pruned  in  same  way ;  but  Jackmannl  and  other 
summer  and  Autumn  bloomers  should  be  cut  back  to 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This 
treatment  brings  out  strong  side  shoots  from  the  base, 
and  plenty  of  flowers  in  time.  Cobfea  scandens,  Maur- 
andia,  etc.,  to  be  be  kept  closely  tied  to  stakes. 

Fuchsias.  Strong  plants  for  bloom  to  be  given  gootl 
pot  room,  and  occasional  doses  of  rather  weak  liiiuid 
manure. 

Geraniums  for  Summer  bloom  should  now  make 
strong  growth.  Guard  against  over-watering,  and  do 
not  let  the.m  become  pot-bound.  Old  plants,  to  gain 
space,  may  be  set  in  frames  or  hot-beds  plunged  into 
the  soil.    Air  freely. 

Hanging  Baskets.  Plants  suitable  to  be  increased 
by  dividing  or  slipping. 

Heliotrope  to  be  given  plenty  of  pot-room  and 
occasional  rations  of  manure  water. 

Hot-beds.  Watch  closely,  and  air  freely  In  all  suit- 
able weuther. 

Lilies.  Water  to  be  gradually  withheld  from  the 
time  the  bloom  is  past  until  planting  out.  Then  set  in 
rich  well-drained  soil, 

Mignonette.  For  pot  plants  sow  seed  directly  into 
the  pot.    It  does  not  take  kindly  to  transplanting. 

Propagation,  stock  for  next  winter's  flowering 
should  now  be  provided  for  by  making  cuttings,  etc. 

Boses  to  be  sprayed  or  sponged  off  freely  to  prevent 
or  check  red  spider,  thrip,  etc. 

Verbenas.  Cuttings  rooted  by  middle  of  mouth  will 
make  flue  plants  for  bedding  out  If  grown  in  thumb 
pots  and  plunged  In  frame. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals,    -^s  the  soil  becomes  fit.  all  hardy  annuals, 
like  Candytuft.  Sweet  Pea,  Convolvulus  Minor.  Mtg-       i 
nonette,  Clarkla,  Heliauthus.Phlox  Drummondl.Portu- 
laca,    Godetla,    Zinnia,  Marigold,  etc.,  may  be  sown 
In  open  ground. 

Bulbs.    Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  Crown  Imperial, 
etc.,  may  be  left  iu  the  grimnd  undisturbed  for  years.       ^ 
Dahlias,  Tlgridlas.  Erythrlna  and  other  tender  bulbs       ', 
that  were  wintered  Inside,  may  be  planted  as  soon  In 
warm  rich  soil  as  danger  from  severe  frost  Is  over. 
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Flower  Beds  should  be  kept  attractive  from  now  on 
all  during  the  season.  The  beglnlng  Is  made  with 
Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Tulips,  etc.  When  the  flowers  are 
fading,  the  beds  may  be  cleared  by  taking  the  bulbs 
up  with  some  soil  adhering  to  the  roots,  and  putting 
them  In  boxes  until  ripened.  CJIve  water  moderately, 
and  when  ripe  store  away.  The  beds  should  be  dressed 
lightly  with  manure,  and  got  ready  tor  other  plants. 

General  Directions.  Plants  In  cold  frame  to  be  set 
In  open  ground,  should  first  be  thoroughly  hardened 
oft  by  free  airing  and  e-xposure.  Hardy  Perennial 
plants  should  have  the  soil  dug  up  deeply  around  them, 
to  be  followed  by  a  liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted 
manure. 

Grladiolus.  The  first  may  be  planted  out  early  this 
month;  later  plantings  to  be  made  at  Intervals  often 
days  or  two  weeks  up  to  middle  of  June. 

Hedges  to  be  pruned  as  needed  this  month. 

Iris.  The  English.  Spanish  and  Persian  Irises,  must 
be  taken  up  or  replanted  every  second  or  third  year, 
as  tlie  new  bulbs,  formed  every  year,  are  always  di- 
rectly under  the  old  bulb,  and  in  a  few  years  the  bulbs 
descend  so  deep  as  to  be  out  of  reach  of  air  and  hence 
become  incapable  of  vigorous  vegetation.  Iris 
Kcuvipferi.  or  Japan  Iris,  Is  easily  grown  from  seed. 
bloom  not  appearing,  however,  until  the  second  or 
third  year.  The  roots  must  be  frequently  divided  If 
fine  flowers  are  wanted. 

Lawn.  The  coarse  parts  of  manure,  If  any  such  had 
been  applied  In  the  fall,  should  be  removed,  and  the 
lawn  raked  over  and  rolled .  Mow  as  soon  as  a  little 
growth  of  grass  has  been  made,  but  not  too  closely, and 
repeat  every  two  weeks  or  of tener  during  the  season. 
New  lawns  maybe  started.  Early  sown  seed  usually 
does  best.  Sodding  to  be  done  as  soon  as  the  ground 
has  become  settled. 

Planting.  Always  have  the  soil  fine  and  well  en- 
riched. Never  expose  roots  to  air  and  wind-  Set  trees 
and  shrubs  no  deeper  they  were  In  the  nursery.  Cut 
tops  well  back  to  correspond  with  the  root  mutilation. 
Pack  the  soil  ttrmly  about  the  fine  roots. 

Tuberoses  If  wanted  for  out  doors  in  locations  north 
of  New  York  City,  should  be  started  In  hot-beds  or  In 
the  windows. 


PLANT    CULTURE  UNDER    GLASS. 

Airing     See  under  House  Plants. 

AUernantheras.  For  bedding  stock  All  the  pots  con- 
taining the  old  plants  with  sand  on  top  of  the  soil,  so 
that  about  one  inch  of  their  lower  parts  are  covered. 
Place  near  the  glass  in  high  heal,  and  give  plenty  of 
water.  When  roots  have  formed  on  the  covered  part 
of  the  stems,  divide  and  pot  off  singly  In  light  rich 
soil,  and  place  in  a  warm  hot  ho^bed.  High  heat  and 
moist  atmosphere  are  essential. 

Annuals  that  were  started  before  to  be  given  the 
needed  room.  Thin  and  transplant  as  the  case  may 
require.  Seeds  of  Astor,  Balsam,  Browallla,  Celolsia, 
Hellchrysum,  RIcinus,  Phlox  Drummondi,  Portulaca, 
Stocks,  etc.,  may  be  sown  in  hot-bed. 

Carnations.  A  top  dressing  of  fertilizer  may  be 
given  to  bring  out  the  late  bloom. 

Ferns  In  pots  will  be  benefited  by  shifting,  or  re 
newal  of  the  soil. 

Frames  may  be  used  with  good  effect  for  the  avoid 
ance  of  crowdinK  in  the  greenhouse. 

General  Management.  Be  prompt  In  airing  and 
watering,  fiuard  against  insect.s  by  the  free  use  of 
Tobacco  (burning  or  boiling  It)  and  of  the  sprinkler. 
Secure  plenty  of  loamy  turf,  manure,  refuse  Hops,  etc., 
for  potting  soil.  Shitt  plants  as  they  need  it,  always 
using  new  or  well-washed  old  pots. 

Orchids.  Generous  sprinkling  of  the  side  walks, 
etc..  will  tend  to  preserve  the  needed  moisture.  Shade 
from  direct  sun  rays. 

Pot-bound  plants  such  as  Petunias,  Fuchsias,  Hy 
drangcas.  Calceolarias,  etc.,  can  be  watered  entirely 
with  weak  liquid  manure  while  in  bloom,  with  very 
good  effect. 

Primulas.  The  double  ones  may  be  propagated  up 
to  middle  of  month.  While  the  young  plants  are 
rooting,  provide  heavy  shade,  giving  air  freely,  but 
water  sparingly. 

Propagation.  Cuttings  may  still  be  made  of  Verbe- 
nas, Petunias,  Achyranthes,  Coleus,  Salvias,  Heliotro- 
pes, Fuchsias,  German  Ivy,  etc.,  for  summer  decora- 
lion,  and  of  Chrysanthemums,  Eupatorlums,  Stevlas, 
Roses,  Carnations,  Violets,  LIbornIa,  Jasmlnus,  Abu- 
tllons,  etc.,  for  winter  flowering.  Examine  cuttings 
in  the  bed,  and  pot  off  at  first  appearance  of  roots. 

Roses.  Keep  the  young  plants  in  a  healthy  growmg 
condition,  free  from  weeds,  well  watered,  and  free  from 
green  fly  by  fumigation.  Old  plants  to  have  a  top 
dressing  of  compost,  for  a  late  crop  of  bloom. 

Shading.  Glass  over  fancy  Coleus.  Caladlums,  Fu- 
chsias, Camellias,  Azalias,  Callas,  etc.,  to  be  shaded  by 
palming  with  whitewash  or  naptha  and  white  lead. 


structlon  of  nests  and  rings  of  eggs  on  the  branches, 
as  well  as  cocoons  and  insects  In  the  crevices  of  the 
rough  bark  removed  will  prevent  much  damage  by 
these  pests  later  on. 

Currants.  Trim  out  superfluous  old  wood.  Apply 
manure. 

Grafting.  Healthy  trees  now  bearing  poor  varieties 
should  not  be  allowed  to  do  so  much  longer.  By  Insert- 
ing a  few  grafts  lu  proper  places,  and  thus  gradually 
changing  Into  a  good  variety,  they  can  soon  be  made 
most  valuable  trees,  and  profltable  property.  Graft 
them  with  varlties  known  to  do  well  In  your  locality, 
and  called  for  in  your  markets.  Don't  depend  on 
travelling  tree-grafters.  Anybody  with  common  In- 
telligence can  soon  learn  how  to  graft  Apples  and 
Pears,  etc.,  succesfully.  Grafts,  cut  from  a  healthy 
tree  of  the  desired  variety  of  these  fruits  when  wanted 
and  properly  Inserted,  seldom  fall  to  grow. 

Grapes.  Carefully  gather  up  and  remove  all  prun- 
lugs,  old  decayed  leaves  and  other  rubbish  from  the 
vineyard,  and  burn.  Wash  the  vines  with  a  saturated 
solution  of  green  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron)  latter 
part  of  the  month.  Provide  sprayer,  and  spraying 
materials,  to  be  able  to  flght  the  rot  promptly. 

Manures.  Potash  fertilizers  are  of  especial  beneflt 
to  fruit  crops.  Few  things  are  superior  to  unleached 
ashes  as  a  fertilizer  for  orchards  and  small  fruit 
patches. 

Quinces  need  rich  mellow  soil.  A  liberal  top  dress- 
ing of  compost  will  help  older  trees.  Thin  out  the 
smaller  branches. 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  New  plantations 
may  be  made  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  proper  order 
for  setting  plants.  Raspberries  will  do  well  on  ordin- 
ary good  Corn  soil ;  Blackberries  are  easily  satlsfled, 
and  soli  need  not  be  very  rich.  Ashes  make  good 
manure  for  both  crops.  Remove  old  canes,  if  this  Is 
not  yet  done. 

Spraying  has  now  become  a  necessity  for  almost  all 
tree  fruits,  both  for  Insects  and  disease.  The  fruit 
grower  who  does  his  duty— by  studying  up  this  matter, 
providing  himself  with  spraying  apparatus  and  ma- 
terial, and  applying  these  remedies  properly,  will 
make  frnit  growing  pay  much  better  than  for  many 
years  past.  He  can  thus  secure  his  crops  against 
enemies  which  will  destroy  those  of  the  careless  and 
Indolent  majority.  Good  fruit  promises  to  be  in  short 
supply  for  years  to  come,  and  prices  to  be  good. 

Seedlings.  Seed  of  all  fruit  trees  to  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  ground  can  be  worked. 

Strawberries.  Plant  new  beds  as  early  as  possible. 
Old  beds  to  be  uncovered  by  removing  mulch.  To- 
ward last  of  month,  or  In  May,  put  fresh  mulch  around 
the  bearing  plants  to  keep  fruit  clean. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD 

Apples.  Pruning  where  needed  to  be  done  at  once. 
Remember  that  sunlight  Is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
health  and  growth  of  the  tree  and  the  production  of 
good  fruit,  but  also  that  stove  wood  cut  from  healthy 
trees  Is  the  dearest  ever  paid  for.  Remove  Moss  that 
may  have  accumulated  on  the  tree  bodies.    The  de- 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Beets.  Early  Egyptian,  Early  Eclipse,  or  any  other 
of  the  lirst  earlles  to  be  sown  In  open  ground  as  soon 
as  the  latter  is  In  working  order. 

Cabbage.  Oold-tramewintercd  plants  to  be  set  In 
open  ground  as  early  as  possible.  Be  sure  to  have  the 
plants  well  hardened  off  previously.  For  a  succession 
sow  early  and  medium  sorts— Jersey  Wakefield,  Early 
Summer,  etc.— In  open  ground,  a  half  dozen  seeds  to 
the  hill,  and  thin  to  one  good  plant. 

Cauliflower.    Treat  same  as  advised  for  Cabbage. 

Carrots.    Sow  ail  kinds  as  .soon  as  ground  is  ready. 

Celery.  Good  plants  may  l>e  grown  in  a  warm  border, 
which  should  be  made  very  rich,  and  be  comparatively 
free  from  weeds.  Make  rows  about  one  foot  apart. 
Sow  seed  thinly  and  cover  lightly,  firming  well. 

Cress  may  be  sown  as  early  as  ground  will  admit, 
alst>  every  two  weeks  for  succession.  Flea  beetles  are 
especially  fond  of  this. 

Cucumbers.  For  earliest  seed  may  be  started  on 
inverted  sods,  or  lu  pots  in  greenhouse  or  hot-bed,  to 
be  set  In  open  ground  in  May. 

General  Directions.  Begin  cultivation  just  as  soon 
as  the  young  plants  appear  and  show  the  location  of 
the  row.  Use  the  hand  wheel  hoe  freely.  The  ho^beds 
need  close  watching,  prompt  airing  and  watering. 
Where  mice  trouble,  they  can  be  caught  with  the 
"delusion"  trap. 

Lettuce  to  be  sown  in  open  ground  as  early  as  possi- 
ble. 

Onions.  For  a  trial  of  the  "  New  Onion  Culture  " 
seed  may  yet  be  sown  In  frames  under  glass,  provided 
the  ground  Is  not  ready  for  open  air  sowing.  When 
first  sowings  are  large  enough,  and  groimd  ready, 
transplant  In  rows  one  foot  apart,  having  plants  from 
two  to  three  Inches  apart  In  the  rows,  according  to 
variety.  For  pickling  and  sets  sow  thickly  In  open 
ground  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Parsley  to  be  sown  early  In  well  prepared  ground. 

Parsnips.    Sow  early,  using  fresh  seed  only. 

Peas  For  first  early  plant  the  smooth  varieties 
which  are  handler  than  the  wrinkled  sorts.  The  latter 
may  be  put  out  a  week  or  two  later.  Ashes  and  bone 
dust,  or  any  good  complete  concentrated  manure, 
usually  gives  good  results  with  this  crop. 

Potatoes.  For  earliest  plant  such  sorts  as  Early 
Ohio.  Polaris,  Burpee's  First  Early,  Early  Sunrise,  etc., 
using  as  large  seed  pieces  as  you  can  afford. 

Radishes  Sow  any  of  the  early  Turnip  rooted  sorts 
as  soon  as  ground  Is  ready,  and  for  succession  every 
two  weeks. 


Spinach  to  be  sown  for  succession. 
Turnips.    For  first  early  sow  any  of  the  early  flat 
sorts. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Cucumbers.  Stimulate  old  plants  by  liberal  appli- 
cations of  manure  and  water.  Young  plants  do  not 
require  liquid  manure  until  they  come  In  bearing. 

Figs  to  do  their  best,  need  heat,  moisture,  air  and 
light.  Thin  the  fruit  where  too  thick.  Cuttmgs  may 
be  struck  In  sandy  well-drained  soil  with  plenty  of 
bottom  heat. 

Grapes.  In  latest  houses  stop  growth  of  vines. 
SjTlnge  twice  dally,  and  air  freely.  Look  out  for  red 
spider.    Thin  bunches  where  needed. 

Lettuce  may  be  grown  In  hot-bed  from  plants  win- 
tered in  cold  frame.  Set  six  to  eight  Inches  apart  each 
way.  Tennis  Ball,  Boston  Market  and  Grand  Rapids 
are  the  best  forcing  varieties. 

Pine  Apples  when  fruiting  need  free  airing,  and  like 
occasional  applications  of  warm  weak  manure  water. 

Strawberries.  Give  vines  in  fruit  plenty  of  water, 
and  in  the  earlier  stages  perhaps  some  liquid  manure. 
Ventilate  freely.  Overloaded  plants  may  be  relieved 
of  part  of  their  berries. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Ducks  Grow  Fast.  One  advantage  with  ducks 
istbat  they  grow  almost  twice  as  fast  as  chickens. 

Watch  the  Chicks.  When  they  seem  to  be  con- 
tinually crying-,  it  means  more  warmth  needed. 
The  warmth  is  more  important  than  the  food.  If 
the  chicks  are  stupid,  drowsy,  continually  cry, 
or  have  Bts,  look  on  the  heads  and  necks  and 
under  the  wings  for  the  large  lice.  Also  examine 
for  the  little  red  mites. 

Cure  for  Feather  Eating.  Kemove  the  first 
hen  caught  in  the  act,  as  she  will  teach  the  vice 
to  others.  If  the  whole  Hock  is  engaged  in  ]iick- 
ing  each  other,  sell  them  and  begin  anew  with 
other  birds,  as  it  will  reiiuire  a  long  time  to  cure 
them,  the  remedy  being  complete  separation  of 
the  flock.— Poultry  Keeper. 

Bones  for  Poultry.  Poultry  can  digest  bones 
as  readily  as  a  dog,  and  they  will  return  more 
profit.  There  are  always  bones  from  the  kitchen, 
and  instead  of  these  being  carelessly  thrown 
away  and  wasted  they  should  be  saved  under 
shelter,  where  they  can  become  well  dried  out. 
Then  crush  on  a  large  Hat  stone  with  a  heavy 
hammer,  or  else  run  through  a  small  hand  mill. 
—Poultry  Bulletin. 

Grinding  or  Founding  Bones,  Fiist  heat  them 
in  the  stove  oven  when  they  can  then  be  more 
easily  broken  up.  If  you  have  a  small  handmill, 
but  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced,  but 
bones  must  also  be  coarsely  broken  for  the  mill. 
Fresh  bones  from  the  butchers  cannot  easily  be 
ground.  They  are  usually  beateu  with  the  butt 
of  a  hammer  and  broken  into  splinters.  The 
hens  will  eat  every  piece,  preferring  them  even 
to  meat  or  any  other  food  that  can  be  given.— 
Mirror  and  Farmer. 

Keep  Awake,  A  young  man  told  me  recently 
that  rats  got  in  his  brooding  house  one  night 
and  killed  about  forty  promising  chicks. 
Yet  this  young  man  used  every  precaution 
to  iirevent  the  intrusion  of  rats.  On  the  floor 
of  the  house  he  had  wire  netting,  and  every 
hole  tlirough  which  a  rat  could  crawl  was  kept 
shut.  But  that  night  he  forgot  to  close  a  little 
gate  in  front  of  tile  house,  which  let  the  chicks 
out  into  a  yard,  avd  Mr  Rat,  on  a  watch  for 
opportunities,  took  occasion  to  step  in.  One 
cannot  be  too  careful.  See  that  everything  is 
secure  before  you  close  up  the  house  at  night.— 
Germantown  Tel. 

Profitable  Ducks.  An  exchange  tells  of  a  man 
who  'oought  ten  ducks  for  glOO.OO;  in  one  year 
his  flock  increased  to  94.  From  this  flock  he  re- 
ceived 1213  eggs,  or  I.5I  eggs  per  duck.  Sold  737 
eggs,  for  which  h6  received  g~'H.4'.i.  The  stock  on 
hand  now  numbers  30  breeders,  .«30;  tJi)  ducklings, 
$3-t..50;  making  a  total  of  $6-1.50.  Cash  from  sale 
eggs,  $38.4!) ;  for  sale  of  ducklings,  $12;  total  re- 
ceipts, $104.!!!);  deducting  costs  it  leaves  a  gain  of 
$tl4.U.  Surely  this  was  a  good  showing  in  a 
small  way.  An  enclosure  of  7.5  feet  square  with 
a  pond  of  spring  water  was  were  they  where 
kept.  Two-thirds  wheat  bran,  one-third  yellow 
meal,  one  tenth  oyster  shells  was  fed  three  times 
a  day  with  sour  milk. 

Why  Poultry  Euns  Out.  Crosses  with  any 
standard  breed  of  fowl  produce  good  results. 
But  these  grade  fowls,  though  olten  valuable 
for  egg  producing,  are  utterl.y  unreliable  for 
breeding.  Their  progeny  are  not  grades  but 
mongrels.  Changing  the  males  in  a  Hock  is  often 
advised;  but  if  the  new  stock  are  mongrels  there 
will  be  little  advantage  from  this.  The  farm 
poultry  of  this  country  are  largely  mongrels, 
and  this  is  why  so  many  fail  with  poultry.  Forty 
or  fifty  years  ago  the  common  dunghill  fowl  in 
this  country,  though  originally  intermixed,  had 
become  almost  an  established  bi'eed.  Few,  if  any, 
of  these  old-fashioned  fowls  are  now  left  any- 
where. As  a  consciiuence  the  introduction  of 
new  blood  in  every  flock  not  absolutely  pure- 
bred is  a  necessity  every  two  or  three  years,  and 
in  every  case  males  of  pure  blood,  and  so  far  as 
possible  of  the  predominant  strain  of  the  flock, 
should  be  introduced  for  crossing.— American 
('ultivator. 
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"He  that  queslioneth  much  shall  learn  much."— 
BAOON. 

Correspondenta  are  urged  to  antioipate  the  season  in  pre- 
tenting  queations.  To  aak.  for  Inafance.  on  April  16  or  80 
what  Peaa  had  best  be  aotcn,  oould  brina  no  answer  in 
the  May  isaue,  and  none  before  June,  when  the  anaioer 
ujould  be  unseasonable.  Questions  received  before  the  I2th 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
next  paper.  Not  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Answers  to  questions  bearinu  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements,  etc..  offered  by  different 
deaUr 8  must  not  be  expected.  Neither  can  we  promise  to 
oomply  with  the  request  sometimes  made  to  "please  ansieer 
by  mail."  Inguiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following . 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  earnestly  regueated  from  our 
reaaera.  In  answering  such  give  the  number,  your 
looality  and  name.,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unleaa 
you  deaire.     Write  only  on  one  aide  of  the  paper. 

2.272.  Greenhouse  Heating-  Can  a  greenhouse,  20 
by  60  feet,  be  successfully  heated  by  means  of  an  ordl- 
narv  hot  air  furnace,  placed  In  separate  partition  at 
north  end  ?-M.  S.  R. 

2.273.  Black  Knot  on  Prnnus  Simoni.  Is  It  a  com- 
mon occurrence/— R.  H.  S.,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

2.274.  Canning  G-reen  Peas.  Give  good,  tested  re- 
cipe.—C.  F. 

2.275.  Beets  Cracking  Open.  What  is  the  cause? 
Land  rich.— J.  B.  O.,  Chislwbn,  Chit. 

2.276.  Water  Lilies  in  Winter.  Will  they  bloom 
If  kept  In  greenhouse?  Temperature  about  60  de- 
grees.—W.  A.,  N.  T. 

2.277.  Hill  Culture  of  Strawberries.  I  would  like 
experts  to  give  list  of  all  varieties  with  which  the  hill 
system  has  proved  successful,  and  otherwise;  also  giv- 
ing particulars  as  to  soil,  fertility,  etc.— C.  G.  A.,  Han- 
cock Co.,  Me. 

2.278.  Delaware  Winter  and  Lawver  Apples. 
Are  they  the  same,  and  Is  either  of  them  superior  to 
Baldwin? 

2.279.  Selection  of  Apples.  I  think  of  setting  50 
trees.  30  Baldwin.  10  Spy,  5  R.  I.  Greening  and  5  Law- 
ver.   Is  this  a  good  selection  for  Indiana? 

2.280.  Best  Winter  Fears.  Which  two  are  best  in 
quality?— A.  S.  K.,  Hamilton,  Ind 

2.281.  Retarding  Apple  Root  Grafts.  Root  grafts 
In  cellar  nearly  bursting.  Is  there  a  way  to  retard 
them?  Also,  if  set  out  as  soon  as  frost  Is  out  of  ground, 
win  later  frosts  damage  them?— H.  F.,  Wash. 

2.282.  Propagating  Magnolias.  How  done  in  sim- 
plest and  surest  manner?— G.  F.  N. 

2,28:^.  Pearl  Gooseberry.  What  is  its  origin  and 
what  are  its  good  points?- R.  F.  M.,  Ohio. 

2.284.  Growing  Early  Celery.  How  produced  for 
earliest  market?— G.  S. 

2.285.  Market  for  Flowers.  Is  there  any  chance 
for  selling  them  in  Buffalo?  Will  It  pay  to  raise  Holly- 
hocks and  Gladioli  for  that  purpose?— H.  B.,  Suburbs. 

2.286.  Pelargonium  Not  Blooming.  Grew  finely 
last  season,  but  falls  to  bloom.  Was  wintered  in  cellar; 
leaves  all  dropping  off.    How  to  be  treated?— H.  B. 

2.287.  Begonia  Culture.  What  soil  is  best,  both  for 
the  flowering  and  the  Rex  section?- Mrs.  B.  F.  W. 
Iowa. 

2,2S8.  Budding  Peaches  on  Marianna  Plum. 
What  is  understood  under  the  t«rm  "double-working?" 

2.289.  Site  for  Pear  Orchard.  Will  Pears  succeed 
on  hard^ravelly  and  rocky  hillside,  sloping  to  the 
north?  what  are  best  five  sorts  for  this  section?- J.  Z. 
C,  Washinffton  Co.,  Mo. 

2.290.  Smnt  in  Sweet  Corn.  Will  Smut  live  through 
the  winter?  Will  It  necessarily  re-appear  this  season 
where  the  crop  was  badly  infested  last  season?- T.  L. 

B..  ni. 

2.291.  Cyclamen  Bloom.  Do  bulbs  give  more  than 
one  crop?  Mine  bloom  <^>ne  year,  and  the  next  produce 
only  leaves.  What  treatment  do  they  require  for 
bloom?— Camb  riff  fire. 

2.292.  Canning  Corn  and  Tomatoes.  How  done  lu 
tin  cans  for  market? 

2.293.  Apples  for  Market.  What  are  six  best  varie- 
ties for  western  Ohio?— B.  M.  N. 

2.294.  Onions  for  Pickles  and  Setts.  What  is  best 
variety  for  pickling,  and  when  should  seed  be  sown 
for  sets?— J.  S,  S.  Mo. 

2.295.  Propagating  Currants.  How  done?  Have 
tried  cuttings  for  three  years  and  failed. —J.  D..  N.  W. 
Ter.,  Can. 

2.296.  Fertilizer  for  Onions  and  Celery.  Deep, 
well  drained  muck  land;  has  l>een  dressed  with  sand 
and  between  300  and  400  bushels  unleached  woofi 
ashes.  What  other  fertilizer  should  be  useil?— R.  A.  c. 
Ontario. 

2.297.  Early  Beets  for  Table.  What  are  best  vari- 
eties? How  Is  the  Sugar  Beet  for  table?— G.  K.,  In- 
diana. 

2,29^.  Layering  Grapes  and  Roses.  Should  It  be 
done  in  spring  or  fall? 

2.299.  Pruning  Pears.  Should  small  branches  of 
young  trees  be  trimmed  In  fall  or  winter  ?— 4.  S.  C, 

Mass. 

2.300.  Growing  Beans  for  Market.  Is  It  profitable  ? 
If  80,  please  give  points  on  culture.— R.  F.  G.,  N.  Y. 

2,.S0l.  Ivy  as  the  House  Plant.  WTiat  soil  and  treat- 
ment should  It  be  given?— Mrs.  R.  K.  O.,  Mass. 

2,302.  Ivy  Leaf  Geraniums.  How  should  they  be 
treated  to  get  thrifty  plants?— Mrs.  J.  D.  McG.,  Iowa. 


2,;i03.  Planting  Tree  Seeds.  How  should  Seed  of 
Evergreens,  Russian  Mu'berry  and  Catalpa  Speclosa 
be  planted  to  Insure  germination? 

2,:J04.  Russian  Mulberry  as  Stock.  Will  it  do  for 
Downing.  American  and  Tea's  Weeping?— W.  C.  G., 
Indiana. 

2.3(15.  Manuring  the  Garden.  Can  it  be  overdone  ? 
Is  once  a  year  too  often  to  put  manure  on  a  garden? 

2,:i06.  Barnyard  Manure  for  Lawn.  Should  It  be 
put  on  In  winter  so  as  to  catch  the  spring  raIns?-D.F.B. 

2,307,  Pruning  Hydrangea  Paniculata.  Plant  was 
about  20  feet  In  circumference  when  In  bloom  last  fall; 
takes  more  space  than  desirable.  Will  It  do  to  cut 
back  more  than  half  of  last  year's  growth? 

2.308.— Black  Spot  on  Roses.  My  plants  were  badly 
affected  last  season.  Look  thrifty  now.  How  can  1 
prevent  the  reappearance  of  the  disease?— Mrs.  C.  F.  S. 
Ohio. 

2.309.  Requisites  of  Cranberry  Cnlture.  Please 
give  some  Information.— G.  B.  V.,  New  Jersey. 

2.810.  Recipe  for  Tree  Wash.  Please  give  the  one 
recommended  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
tree  trunks.— H.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

2.311.  Qnince  for  Profit.  Which  Is  best,  Champion, 
Rhea's  Mammoth,  or  Meech's  Prolific?- J.  S.  B.,  77/. 

2.312.  Plants  in  Greenhouse  Ailing.  Geranium 
leaves  turning  yellow.    What  is  the  cause? 

2.313.  Amaryllis  Not  Blooming.  Leaves  turning 
yellow.    What  treatment  does  it  require? 

2.S14.  Growing  Verbenas.  What  temperature  and 
treatment  should  be  given?— H.  C.  G.,  Pa. 

2.315.  Yellow  Pseonies.  If  such  exist,  where  can 
they  be  had?— M.  L.  B. 

2.316.  Russian  Apricots.  My  ai  trees  never  had  any 
fruit  on.  and  are  badly  winter-killed  this  year.  What 
should  I  do  with  them?— W.  H.  S..  III. 

2.317.  Refuse  of  Lard  Oil  Factory.  It  Is  all  animal 
matter,  and  pressed  out  very  dry.  Can  I  compost  It, 
and  how?— W.  B.  C,  Indiana. 

2.318.  Hellebore  for  Spraying  Fruit  Trees.  Would 

this  not  be  as  effective  as  Paris  green,  without  doing 
damage  to  the  foliage?— J.  M.  S.,  Allen  Co.,  O. 

2.319.  Ann  Arbor  Grape.    Is  It  of  any  value? 

2.320.  Cracks  in  Grab  Apple  Tree.  Tree  three  years 
old;  thrifty.  Cracks  appeared  last  August,  below  first 
branches.  No  sign'of  Insects.  What  Is  the  cause  and 
what  Is  to  be  done?— F.  W.  B..  Mich. 

2.321.  Heating  Small  Greenhouse.  Structure  11  by 

20.  joining  end  of  house.    What  is  cheapest  and  best 
method  of  heating  it?— Fletcher. 

2.322.  Remedy  for  Tomato  Worm.  Sometimes  they 
ruin  the  whole  patch.— D.,  ///. 

2.323.  Slugs  in  Greenhouse.  How  can  we  get  rid  of 
them? 

2.324.  Candidum  Lily  and  Paper-white  Narcissus. 
Can  they  be  flowered  the  second  season? 

2.325.  Scale  Insects  on  Jasmine  What  can  I  do 
to  destroy  them?— Mrs.  S.  M.  C.  loiva. 

2.:526.  Black  Enot  on  Cherries  and  Plums.  Please 
give  history  and  remedy. 

2.327.  Cutting  back  Cherries  and  Plums  in  Summer. 
Will  it  promote  fruit-setting  as  It  does  with  Pears?— D. 
P.,  Indiana. 

2.328.  Highland  Blueberry.  How  propagated  and 
cultivated.— F.  C.  S.,  Vermont. 

2.329.  Red  Cedar  Wood  Ashes.  What  is  their  ma- 
nurial  value.  Will  It  pay  to  apply  them  to  Peach 
trees,  Grape  vines,  etc.? 

2.330.  Bones  for  Manure.  Have  bones  much  value 
after  exposuee  to  sun  and  rain  for  a  year  or  two?  Will 
It  pay  to  bury  them  whole  near  Grape  vines?— F.  A.  F. 

2.3.il.  Planting  Asparagus.  Please  tell  me  best 
time  and  method.— E.  W.  W.,  Ky. 

REPLIES  TO    INQUIRIES. 

2,253.  Flowering  Begonias  in  Summer.  It  is 
better  to  shade  the  glass  over  the  plants  in  sum- 
mer. By  doinpr  this,  giving-  a  p:ood  circulation  of 
air,  and  sprinkling  the  walks  several  times  daily, 
the  temperature  of  the  house  in  summer  mav  be 
allowed  to  take  care  of  itself.  The  plants  should 
be  kept  well  but  not  excessively  with  water. 

2,244.  Strawberry  Management  for  Fruit. 
Fall-set  plants  seldom  bear  more  than  a  few 
berries  the  year  following.  No  need  of  doing 
anything  with  the  old  foliage  this  spring.  Stir 
the  soil,  but  only  very  shallow  and  not  too  close 
to  the  plants,  this  spring,  then  apply  a  good 
mulch  of  cut  straw  or  mai*sh  hay  close  up  to  and 
around  the  plants.  Keep  down  all  weed  growth. 
Fertilizers  may  be  applied  if  desired.  That  is 
about  all  you  can  do  to  secure  a  good  cro])  of 
berries,  unless  you  have  facilities  for  irrigation. 
In  that  case,  give  the  bed  a  good  soaking  when 
needed.  Too  much  water,  however,  will  make 
the  berries  soft  and  insipid.— G.  K. 

2,231.  Grafting  Prnnus  Pieardi  on  Plum  Seed- 
lings. We  would  set  the  seedlings  this  spring 
and  put  in  the  grafts  next  year. 

2,249.  £arly  Buby  Tomato.  We  were  quite 
favoralby  impressed  with  this  new  Tomato  last 
season,  .so  favorably,  indeed,  that  we  are  plant- 
ing it  largely  for  first  early  this  year.  It  appears 
to  be  about  as  early  as  anything  we  yet  have 
had,  and  certainly  it  is  much  smoother  in  shape, 
larger  in  size,  and  better  in  (4uality  than  any  of 
our  older  first  earUes.  If  it  does  not  go  back  on 
its  last  year's  record,  it  will  be  the  coming  early 
market  Tomato.— G.  R. 


2,227.  Eight  Best  Out-door  Boses.  Queen  of 
Prairie,  climbing;  bright  rosy  red,  frequently 
with  white  stripes.  Persian  Yellow;  bright  yel- 
low, nearly  double  flowers.  Crested  Moss;  deep 
pink,  surrounded  with  mossy  fringe.  Madame 
Plantier;  pure  white.  Anna  de  Diesbacb;  a 
beautiful  shade  of  carmine.  General  Jacque- 
minot; brilliant  crimson.  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amande;  bright  rose.  Pierre  Notting;  a  superb 
dark  Rose. 

2,959.  Orchids  not  Blooming.  Your  plants 
have  undoubtedly  received  neglect  in  some  im- 
portant respect.  Perhaps  you  have  not  given 
them  the  distinct  season  of  rest  and  the  season 
of  growth  which  all  epiphital  Orchids  need.  The 
usual  time  for  growth  to  begin  is  in  the  spring, 
but  this  varies  in  different  species.  When  that 
time  arrives,  the  supply  of  water  should  be  in- 
creased and  also  the  temperature.  When  the 
pseudo-bulb  or  thickened  stem  is  nearly  Its  full 
size,  the  amount  of  heat  and  moisture  should  be 
at  its  greatest.  When  the  growth  is  completed, 
the  plants  should  gradually  receive  more  sun 
and  air  and  less  water,  so  as  to  ripen  off  the 
pseudo-bulb  well  and  thus  ensure  good  flower- 
ing. After  the  growth  seems  ripe,  only  water 
enough  is  required  to  prevent  the  plants  from 
shrivelling.  But  this  must  be  increased  some- 
what apain  as  soon  as  the  buds  begin  to  show, 
and  be  kept  up  until  the  bloom  is  developed. 
After  the  flowering  season  is  over,  the  plants 
generally  begin  to  show  signs  of  growth;  and 
then  they  should  receive  any  needed  re-potting 
or  re-basketing.  In  case  this  treatment  is  not 
needed,  only  a  top  dressing  of  Sphagnum  moss 
should  be  given  and  the  plant  started  into  a  new 
round  of  growth.  For  potting  material  you  can 
use  nothing  better  than  good  fibrous  peat  and 
clean  Sphagnum  moss,  with  plenty  of  potshreds 
intermixed.  Good  drainage  is  of  the  greatest 
importance;  the  plants  should  be  well  elevated 
above  the  rim  of  the  pots  or  baskets.  In  re- 
setting, much  pains  should  be  taken  not  to  dis- 
turb the  roots;  in  the  case  of  pots,  it  is  best  to 
break  the  old  one,  while  with  baskets  the  old  one 
can  be  set  into  a  larger  one  and  some  material 
be  worked  around.  Overpotting  is  a  fault  of  in- 
experienced growers:  it  should  be  avoided  and 
the  plants  not  disturbed  unless  necessary. 

2,246.  Bemedy  for  Cut  Worm.  Cut  worms  are 
the  caterpillars  of  night-flying  moths.  Most  of 
them  are  very  injurious  to  young  and  tender 
plants,  such  as  Cabbage,  Tomato,  Peppers,  Corn, 
Beans,  etc.  They  only  work  at  night,  and  dur- 
ing the  day  remain  hidden  just  under  the  surface 
of  the  ground  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their 
food  plants  or  pastures.  Many  of  the  species 
climb  trees,  and  often  become  very  destructive 
to  the  expanding  buds  and  young  foliage.  The 
moths  of  the  species  that  infest  our  gardens 
usually  lay  their  eggs  near  the  roots  of  perennial 
plants,  such  as  Rhubarb,  Hollyhock,  etc.,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  such  plants  we  may  confidently 
expect  to  find  plenty  of  young  cut  worms  in 
spring.  One  of  the  easiest  ways  to  get  rid  of  the 
pest  is  to  scatter  pieces  of  green  stuff.  Cabbage 
leaves,  or  sods  with  fresh  grass,  etc..  that  have 
been  sprinkled  with  Paris  green  water,  here  and 
there  over  the  area  that  we  wish  to  clear  of  cut 
worms.  Hand-picking  is  a  more  laborious  rem- 
edy, but  it  can  be  made  effective.  Plow  the 
field,  a  few  weeks  before  the  intended  crop  is  to 
be  planted,  and  sow  some  Beans  over  the  piece. 
After  the  Beans  are  up,  the  patch  should  be 
gone  over  early  every  morning,  and  the  cut 
worms  hunted  up  near  the  freshly-cut  plants, 
and  destroyed.  If  thds  is  done  for  a  week  or  so, 
there  will  be  few  worms  left  to  trouble  the  crop 
to  be  planted  afterwards.  The  worms  can  also 
be  starved  out  of  a  piece  of  land  or  orchard  by 
growing  several  successive  crops  of  Buckwheat 
on  it.  and  allowing  no  other  plant  or  weed  to 
grow  for  an  entire  season  When  mature,  the 
larva  enters  the  ground,  where  it  forms  an  oval 
smooth  cavity,  within  which  it  changes  to  a 
chrysalis  of  a  deep  mahogany-brown  color, 
pointed  at  the  extremity.  These  chrysalis  are 
often  turned  up  in  large  numbers  when  the 
ground  is  plowed.  Birds  of  all  kinds,  and  even 
domestic  fowls,  are  very  fond  of  these  chrysaUs 
(as  many  of  them  are  also  of  the  larva),  and 
many  are  thus  destroyed  by  their  enemies,  to 
whose  view  they  are  exposed  by  the  plow  — G.  R. 

2,250.  Tomato  Leaf  Blight.  The  plants  were 
probably  affected  with  blight.  The  best  thing 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  blight,  is  to 
plant  on  new  clean  soil,  where  no  member  of  the 
Solanum  family  has  been  grown  for  a  year  or 
two.  Repeated  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture or  ammtmiacal  copper  carbonate  solution 
may  also  keep  the  disease  off,  but  experiments 
in  this  direction  will  be  needed  before  we  can 
give  definite  advice.— G.  R. 

2  245.  Myrica  Cerifera  is  a  dense-growing,  fra- 
grant shrub  that  grows  wild  in  great  abundance 
near  the  sea  coast,  here,  and  in  old  waste  fields 
and  on  dry  banks,  and  it  is  the  very  best  shrub, 
home  or  exotic,  I  know  of  to  plant  alongside  the 
salt  water  edge.  Where  the  biting  north-west 
wind  struck  across  our  Azalea  bed,  we  have 
planted  a  hedge  of  this  Myrica  for  a  windbreak. 
It  is  a  i)1easant  shrub  to  the  eye  and  nose,  and  its 
foliage  and  habit  are  so  near  like  those  of  the 
Azaleas  that  it  looks  as  if  it  might  be  one  of 
them.— Wm.  Falconer. 
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2,309.  BeqoisiteB  of  Cranberry  Culture.  The 
erreat  difficulty  and  expense  connected  with 
Cranberry  Culture  is  the  establishment  of  the 
plantation.  After  the  bog  is  once  completed, 
and  the  vines  in  bearing  condition.  Cranberry 
raising  is  simple,  inexpensive,  and  usually  re- 
numerative.  The  New  England  Farmer  gives 
the  following  instructions  for  preparing  and 
planting  a  patch;  A  piece  of  low,  swampy  terri- 
tory is  selected  to  begin  with.  From  this  all  the 
trees,  bushes,  or  whatever  growth  may  exist, 
are  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  the  roots  eradi- 
cated. Then  the  turf  or  dirt  is  taken  off  and  the 
bog  ditched  and  leveled.  The  old  fashioned  way 
of  getting  the  level  by  the  water  and  straight 
edge  can  not  be  improved  upon  for  accuracy 
where  the  bog  is  well  ditched.  The  level  place 
is  then  covered  with  some  four  inches  of  coarse 
sand— some  put  on  five— and  the  coarser  the 
sand  the  better,  if  it  will  not  interfere  too  much 
with  the  growth  of  the  vines.  The  bog  is  then 
ready  for  the  planting  of  the  vines.  The  only 
fertilizer  employed  is  to  sometimes  put  a  trifle 
of  guano  on  the  top  of  the  plant,  which  works 
down  through  the  sand  to  the  roots  of  the  vine. 
Three  years  must  usually  pass  before  the  vines 
bear  fruit,  and  they  are  generally  not  in  bearing 
condition  until  the  fourth  year  after  planting. 
Some  bogs  on  the  Cape  are  still  in  good  bearing 
condition  that  have  yielded  fruit  for  more  than 
thirty  years.  Sometimes  the  vines  are  mowed 
down  closely,  but  they  come  up  again  and  bear 
more  vigorously  for  cutting.  The  chief  atten- 
tion required  is  to  keep  down  the  weeds  and 
rushes,  which  are  usually  not  troublesome  if  not 
neglected,  and  to  watch  the  enemies  of  the  vines, 
the  prinicipal  of  which  is  what  is  popularly 
known  as  the  Are  worm.  If  they  get  in  unob- 
served, a  promising  lot  will  be  completely  ruined 
In  a  few  days,  and  they  do  their  work  so  rapidly 
that  they  are  well  named  the  Are  worm.  Of  late 
years  they  have  been  quite  destructive.  This 
remedy  for  them  is  a  tobacco  wash  and  it  gener- 
ally proves  very  efficacious  if  applied  in  time. 
The  cost  of  producing  a  barrel  of  Cranberries 
all  ready  for  market  varies  from  three  to  four 
dollars  per  standard  barrel  of  100  quarts.  It  is 
safe  to  put  down  the  average  market  value  at 
$7.00  per  barrel . 

2,282.  Prop&i^ating  Magnolias.  These  beau- 
tiful shrubs  are  not  easily  increased  by  grafting 
or  budding,  nor  easily  transplanted.  Budding  is 
fairly  successful,  says  Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes  in 
New  York  Tribune,  provided  little  wood  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  beneath  the  bud  ;  indeed,  it  is 
advisable  to  use  none  at  all,  merely  wringing 
the  bark  off,  which  causes  a  little  depression  on 
the  under  side.  This  may  be  remedied  by  draw- 
ing the  strings  very  tight,  and  forcing  the  bud 
to  rest  on  the  wood  of  the  stock,  with  which  it 
will  quickly  unite.  On  account  of  the  difficulty 
experienced  in  removing  Magnolias,  many 
growers  prefer  raising  them  in  pots,  and  trans- 
ferring the  balls  of  soil  in  which  the  roots  are 
matted,  unbroken,  into  the  open  ground  This 
makes  the  transplanting  process  certain.  Seed- 
lings of  the  cheaper  species  are  potted  a  year  in 
advance,  and  at  midsummer  cions  of  rarer  kinds 
are  inserted  therein,  and  then  placed  in  a  warm 
greenhouse,  where  they  rapidly  unite  and  grow. 
As  soon  as  mild  weather  in  spring  arrives  the 
pois  are  to  be  plunged  under  a  lath  shelter  and 
watered  whenever  necessary  during  summer. 
If  light,  turfy,  rich  soil  is  used,  they  will  at  once 
form  a  strong  growth  and  may  be  transplanted 
at  this  age  to  their  permanent  home.  If  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  the  pots  for  two  seasons  we 
obtain  larger  and  stronger  plants,  although, 
possibly,  no  better  than  one-year-olds.  The 
operation  is  comparatively  easy,  but  a  medium, 
even,  moist  temperature  is  a  necessary  precau- 
tion. 

2,321.  Heating  Small  Oreenhouse.  See  reply 
to  2,272. 

2,256.  Market  Gardening.  Yes,  a  young,  able- 
bodied  man  can  make  a  good  living  at  market 
gardening  on  a  small  acreage  near  a  large  city. 
Everything  depends  upon  the  man.  He  must 
have  brains,  vigor  and  application,  and  be  pre- 
pared to  put  in  sixteen  hours'  work  a  day  con- 
tinually. The  other  day  just  such  a  man  came 
to  me  about  growing  Mushrooms.  He  had  made 
quite  a  little  money  truck-farming  on  Long 
Island,  but  a  few  years  ago  sold  his  farm  and 
moved  in  nearer  to  Brooklyn,  to  a  small  place 
(which  cost  more  than  his  country  farm),  so  as 
to  condense  his  practice  and  be  nearer  the  Inar- 
ket.  And  he  has  built  large  ranges  of  green- 
houses and  now  grows  Lettuces,  Radishes,  Cauli- 
flowers, Parsley,  Rhubarb,  Spinach  and  the  like 
in  winter,  as  well  as  out-door  crops  in  summer 
And  what  used  to  be  his  slack  time  (winter)  in 
the  country,  is  now  his  busiest  and  most  money- 
making  season.  He  tells  me  he  does  not  mind 
the  southern  competition  at  all;  he  gets  his  stuff 
up  in  fine  condition,  and  puts  it  upon  the  market 
looking  so  fresh  and  clean,  and  so  nicely  done 
up,  that  it  is  always  bought  at  an  advanced  price 
over  southern  produce.  And  now  he  is  going  to 
add  Mushrooms  to  his  crops.  Hut  the  man  is  a 
worker;  and  it  takes  considerable  money  to  run 
a  place  like  his.— Wm.  Falconer. 


2,278.  Delaware  Winter  and  Lawver  Apple. 
The  Delaware  Winter,  if  not  the  same  as  the 
other,  is  at  least  very  nearly  resembling  it,  and 
perhaps  not  superior  to  it.  It  is  a  good  enough 
Apple  for  late  keeping.— G.  R. 

2,280.  Best  Winter  Pears.  For  two  Ijcst  and 
most  reliable  in  quality  we  would  select  Anjou 
and  Winter  Nellis.— G.  R. 

2,278.  Black  Knot  on  Frnnus  Simoni.  This 
Plum  is  subject  to  this  disease  as  much  as  other 
Plums. 

2,272.  Oreenhouse  Heating.  While  it  would 
not  be  absolutely  impossible  to  heat  a  green- 
house by  means  of  a  hot  air  furnace,  it  would 
be  neither  economical  nor  desirable  otherwise. 
The  dry  heat  is  not  congenial  to  plant  lite,  nor 
would  the  distribution  of  the  heat,  in  the  man- 
ner proposed  be  such  as  to  give  an  even  and 
uniform  temperature  all  over  the  house.  The 
best  mode  of  heating  a  house  of  limited  dimen- 
sions yet  found  is  by  means  of  a  svstem  of  hot 
water  pipes  connecting  with  a  small  hot  water 
furnace  in  a  pit  at  north  end  of  house. 

2,32.5  Scale  Insects  on  Jasmine.  This  hardy 
and  persistent  pest  may  be  fought  by  brushing 
or  rnbbing  off.  or  by  spraying  with  the  kerosene 
emulsion.  A  still  better  and  simpler  way  of 
disposing  of  them  would  be  by  catching  a  few 
lady  bugs  and  confining  them  in  the  room  with 
the  plants.  They  will  soon  put  an  end  to  scale 
and  other  insects,— G.  R. 

2,322.  Semedy  for  Tomato  Worm.  I  do  not 
think  anything  can  be  done  save  picking  the 
worms  by  hand  and  destroying  them.  This  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  simple  enough  operation,  and 
it  must  certainly  be  effective.— G.  R. 

2.329.  Bed  Cedar  Ash  We  have  no  analysis  at 
hand,butare  quite  safe  in  saying  that  potash  wili 
range  between  three  and  five  per  cent,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  between  one  and  two  per  cent.— G.R. 

2  3.30.  Bones  for  Manure  Bones  after  long  ex- 
posure to  sun  and  rains  consist  of  little  else  but 
phosphate  of  lime.  The  phosphoric  acid  (25  per 
cent,  and  more)  in  them  is  entirely  insoluble, 
and  plants  can  utilize  them  but  slowly  in  this 
shape.  Of  course  they  will  do  some  good  to 
Grapevines  if  buried  near  their  roots  even 
whole.  They  would  do  more  good,  and  more 
immediate  good,  if  finely  broken  up,  or  if  re- 
duced to  powder  by  burning  in  a  furnace  or 
stove.  Fresh  bones  will  also  do  good  in  a  similar 
way,  and  the  more  and  quicker,  the  finer  they 
are  broken  or  ground  up. — G.  R. 

2,303.  Planting  Tree  Seeds.  Catalpa  seed 
should  be  preserved  dry  during  winter,  and 
sown  in  spring  lightly  covered  with  fine  rich 
sou.  Pine  seed,  and  that  of  many  other  ever- 
greens is  sown  in  spring  in  a  half  shady  position, 
should  be  covere(i  lightly  with  sandy  soil,  and 
kept  moist  until  the  plants  appear.  These  are 
to  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and 
given  water  only  sufficient  to  prevent  wilting 
and  drooping.  The  shading  should  be  continued 
during  the  entire  first  season,  as  for  instance 
with  lath  screens  or  evergreen  boughs.  Mul- 
berry seed  if  sown  in  spring,  as  one  would  sow 
Radish  seed,  germinates  very  propmtly.- G.R. 

2,298.  Smut  in  Sweet  Corn.  The  spores  of  the 
fungus  live  in  the  ground  over  winter,  and  the 
probability  is  that  your  Sweet  Corn  on  same 
ground  will  be  again  affected  in  same  way.  It 
would  be  preferable  to  select  new  ground  for 
your  Corn  patch.  Wherever  you  plant,  however, 
do  not  neglect  to  gather  up  all  smutty  eare  and 
tops,  remove  them  from  the  field  and  destroy 
them 

2,316.  BuBsian  Apricots.  You  made  a  mistake 
by  planting  so  many  trees  of  an  untrieil  fruit. 
The  mistake  can  perhaps  be  rectified  by  using 
the  Russian  Apricots,  if  hardy,  as  stocks  for 
Plum  sorts  such  as  are  grown  successfully  in 
your  vicinity,  or  by  tearing  the  Apricots  out 
and  planting  something  of  known  value.— G  R. 

2,310.  Becipe  for  Tree  Wash.  The  following 
wash  is  recommended  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  scale  insects.  They  are  thus 
prepared:— Caustic  soda,  1  lb.;  resin,  Hlb.;  water, 
23  gallons.  Boil  the  soda  in  a  gallon  of  water, 
add  the  resin  to  one-half  the  soda  solution,  and 
dissolve  it  by  boiling;  add  the  remainder  of  the 
soda  solution  and  boil  over  a  hot  fire,  stirring 
constantly.  Wlien  sufficiently  cooked,  it  will 
mix  with  water  like  milk ;  add  water  and  strain. 

2,305.  Manuring  the  Garden.  There  is  no 
need  of  being  afraid  of  manuring  the  garden  too 
much.  It  needs  annual  appli<aitions  of  some 
feriilizing  substances,  and  usually  the  more  the 
better.  Many  market  gardeners  use  80  tons  and 
upwards  of  compost  per  acre  every  year,  and 
while  this  may  be  considered  extravagant,  as  a 
few  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda,  etc., 
might  be  substituted  for  one  half  or  more  of 
that  application,  yet  it  will  do  no  harm  If  we 
want  good  vegetables,  and  plenty  of  them,  by 
cropping  closely  and  persistently  all  through 
the  season,  we  must  apply  plant  foods  liberally. 


2,219.  Ginseng  Boot.  A  corruption  of  the  Chi- 
nese name  Schinseng,  is  common  in  most  north 
em  woods  of  the  eastern  half  of  thelU.  S., 
growing  .n  a  rich  soil  in  cool  places.  I  can't  tell 
of  any  one  offering  seed  or  roots  in  a  condition 
to  grow,  bnt  presume  boys  or  herbwise  old 
ladies  in  your  locality  can  direct  you  to  its 
woodland  home  and  give  you  an  introduction. 
The  American  variety  Panox  Quinquefolium  is 
mostly  dug  for  export  to  China  where  the 
Chinese  variety  Panox  Schinseng  has  become 
rare.  It  is  prepared  for  market  simply  by  clean- 
ing and  drying  the  root,  which  may  sometimes 
be  marketed  in  a  green  state.— D.  M.  F. 

2,297.  Early  Beets  for  Table.  We  know  of 
none  better  than  Eclipse  and  Early  Egyptian. 
The  difference  between  these  two  is  not  so  very 
material.  Either  is  entirely  reliable  for  table  as 
well  as  for  market.— G.  R. 

2,240.  Passion  Vine  not  Blooming.  On  such 
brief  data  it  is  hard  to  say.  But  most  of  the 
Passion  Flowers  in  common  cultivation  are 
natives  of  the  tropics  Which  means  that  they 
want  a  high  temperature,  and  abundance  of 
sunlight  a  fairly  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  rich 
soil.  They  are  also  better  for  plenty  of  room  to 
clirab.-D.  M.  F. 

2,291.  Onions  for  Pickling  and  Sets.  We  find 
the  New  Queen  and  White  Barletta  most  excel- 
lent sorts  for  pickling.  When  grown  thickly  as 
they  should,  they  make  small  uniform  Onions 
of  snowy  whiteness  For  sets  we  would  use 
Early  Round  Red  for  red.  Yellow  Strassburg  for 
yellow,  and  Silverskin  for  white.  Sow  in  early 
spring  in  well-prepared  ground,  using  30  to  60 
pounds  of  seed  per  acre.— G.  R. 

2,283.  Pearl  Gooseberry.  This  was  grown 
from  seed  of  Houghton  crossed  with  White- 
smith, by  Prof.  Wm.  Saunders,  and  worthy  of 
of  special  notice  because  (li  of  its  good  qualities, 
(2)  its  size  (3)  its  productiveness  (4)  its  freedom 
from  mildew.  Ontario  fruit  growers  who  saw 
it  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  A.  M.  Smith  of  St. 
Catharines,  Out.,  described  the  quality  as  good, 
very  like  the  Downing  in  this  respect,  as  well  as 
in  color  and  marking ;  but  in  size,  it  averages 
nearly  double  that  berry,  and  that  in  spite  of  the 

f)rodigious  crop  under  which  the  bushes  were 
aden.  There  was  a  row  of  some  fifty  or  sixty 
fine  bushes,  two  yeays  planted ;  and  most  of 
them  were  literally  bent  to  the  ground  with 
heaps  of  fruit.  The  branch  in  fruit  of  this 
variety  which  we  saw  at  the  last  summer  meeting 
of  the  society,  bore  out  this  description.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  Pearl  is  entirely  mildew  proof 

2,301.  Ivy  as  Honseplant.  The  Ivy  succeeds 
well  in  a  dry  atmosphere  and  keeps  its  beauty 
quite  well  when  surrounded  by  dust  and  poison- 
ous gases.  It  has  the  power  of  adapting  itself 
to  its  surroundings  that  makes  it  of  special  value 
in  the  house  says  an  Exchange.  As  it  will  grow 
in  shady  locations  almost  as  well  as  in  sunny 
ones,  it  can  be  made  of  special  use  in  the  house 
in  training  it  to  grow  around  the  picture  frames. 
It  will  thrive  very  weU  in  the  living-room, 
despite  the  impurity  of  the  atmosphere.  One 
mistake  is  often  made  ip  growing  it  in  the  house; 
it  is  suspended  to  the  wall  in  such  a  way  that  it 
is  almost  impossibe  to  take  it  down  to  wash  it. 
Occasional  washings  are  esstntial  to  its  vigor 
and  beauty.  Dust  should  never  be  allowed  to 
accumulate  on  its  leaves,  for  in  addition  to 
hiding  its  beauty,  it  destroys  the  leaves  and  in 
time  saps  out  the  strength  of  the  vine.  The 
scale  is  the  only  insect  that  troubles  the  Ivy,  an(l 
this  can  be  successfully  combated  by  washing 
the  leaves  and  branches  as  soon  as  the  insect  ap- 
pears with  soap-suds,  using  a  tooth  brush  to  rub 
the  insect  off.  After  this,  syringe  the  vine  thor- 
oughly with  fresh  water.  If  this  operation  is 
performed  twice  a  year,  the  scale  will  never  get 
well  established  on  the  vine,  and  the  leaves  will 
present  a  bright,  fresh,  glossy  appearance  the 
year  round.  The  best  soil  is  ordinary  garden 
loam  and  sand,  with  which  a  liberal  quantity  of 
bone  meal  should  be  mixed.  This  mixed  fertili- 
zer seems  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  plant  better 
than  any  other.  It  makes  the  stalks  grow  rapid- 
ly, and  gives  the  foliage  a  healthy  color  and 
texture. 

2,295.  Propagating  Currants.  For  cuttings 
use  thrifty  wood  of  the  same  season's  growth. 
(;ut  in  fall,  in  pieces  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
plant,  somewhat  slantingly,  in  well-prepared 
soil,  leaving  only  the  topmost  bud  above  surface 
of  ground.  Pack  the  soil  firmly  about  the  cut- 
tings. Mulch  during  winter.  Or  you  may  tie 
the  cuttings  in  bundles,  and  bury  in  sand,  moist 
moss  or  earth  in  the  cellar,  in  same  way  as  Grape 
cuttings  are  treated  ;  and  plant  in  spring.  Most 
varieties  are  propagated  ver.v  readily  in  this  way. 
The  celebrated  Fay's  jProlific,  however,  is  not 
quite  so  tractable,  and  its  propagation  requires 
(ireater  care  and  effort.  As  to  the  question, 
whether  it  be  advisable  to  sow  the  seed,  we 
would  say  "yes,  by  all  means."  Select  the  finest, 
largest,  and  most  perfect  fruit ;  gather  and  sow 
the  seel,  and  raise  seedlings.  The  Currant  de- 
serves greater  attention  than  growers  of  "  new 
varieties"  have  heretofore  bestowed  upon  it. 
When  seedlings  are  more  largely  grown,  we  will 
make  more  marked  progress  in  Currants  than 
has  been  made  for  many  years.— G.  E. 
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2,isa.  Increasing  Ontdoor  Vines.  The  Cle- 
matis is  incieascd  by  layeriiig,  and  tliis  is  the 
easiest  way.  It  can  also  be  propagated  by  root- 
grating  and  cuttings  in  heat.  The  Aristolochia 
Is  in  almost  every  case  raised  by  layering,  or  by 
division  ot  the  roots.  The  Ampelopsis  or  Vir- 
ginian Creeper  and  the  Wistaria  are  also  easily 
propagated  by  layering.  Grape  vinus,  Honey- 
suckles and  Jasmines  can  be  raised  from  cut- 
tings, and  the  Lathyrus  or  E\erlastiDg  Pea  by 
seed  or  by  division  of  the  roots.  Ivies  can  also 
be  readily  increased  by  cuttings.  Climbers  that 
are  annuals  are  best  raised  from  seed,  even  in 
the  spring  on  a  hot-bed— H.  W.  Smith. 

2,^9.  Trimming  Evergreens  in  Spring.  Yes, 
by  all  means  prune  them  in  spring,  it  you  wish 
to,  and  they  need  it.— W.  F. 

2,'.!54.    Bemedy  for  Curculio  on  Peaches.    In 

the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  effect 
of  poisonous  mixtures  on  the  foliage  of  Peach 
trees,  it  would  be  at  least  risky  to  advise  the  use 
of  the  sprayer  in  the  Peach 
orchard.  It  is  now  reason- 
ably certain  that  the 
easiest  way  to  light  the 
Curculio  on  Plums,  Pears, 
and  Apples,  is  by  means  of 
spraying  with  simple  Paris 
green  water,  which  should 
not  be  stronger  for  the 
Plum  than  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  green  to  250 
or  300  gallons  o(  water,  and 
which  should  be  kept  con- 
stantly stirred  while  spray- 
ing, and  even  reduced  by 
addition  of  more  water 
when  barrel  is  more  than 
half  empty.  On  the  Peac^, 
however,  further  experi- 
ments should  be  tried.  The 
foliage  is  very  sensitive. 
Another  difficulty  is  the 
fuzz  that  covers  the  young 
fruit,  and  keeps  the  spray- 
ing liquid  from  coming  in 
actual  contact  with  the 
flesh  of  the  fruit.  Un- 
doubtedly, however,  we 
will  yet  find  mixtures  that 
can  be  applied  with  perfect 
safety  and  yet  kill  the  Cur- 
culio as  it  eats  the  just 
expanding  foliage  or  other 
parts  ot  the  tree.  Whether 
this  mixture  will  be  the 
London  purple  solution, 
which  has  been  rendered 
harmless  to  the  foliage  by 
additions  of  lime,  or  what 
else,  is  yet  an  open  ques- 
tion. The  only  safe  preventive  that  we  know 
of  now,  is  the  jarring  process,  for  even  the  car- 
bolized  gypsum,  thrown  into  the  tree,  has  not 
proved  an  absolute  preventive.— G.  K. 

2,2.3:^.  Niagaras  Dropping  from  Stem  Before 
Bipening,  If  the  cause  is  not  blight  nor  rot,  it 
may  bean  excess  of  alkali  in  the  applications  of 
fertilizers  Sometimes  heavy  dressings  ot  un- 
leached  ashes  have  this  effect  on  Grapes.  Yet 
there  may  be  other  causes  of  which  we  know 
nothing,  or  which  do  not  appear  very  plainly. 

2,340.  Passion  Vine  not  Blooming.  Keep  it 
growing  along  till  the  end  ot  May,  then  plant  it 
out  of  doors  in  a  sheltered,  but  warm  and  sunny 
place,  and  in  rich,  well-drained  soil,  and  give  it 
plenty  of  water.— W.  F. 

2,242.  Brussels  Spronts.  Will  an  ordinary 
plant  produce  more  than  a  quart  of  sprouts;' 
No,  indeed.  Extraordinary  ones  will,  and  lots 
won't  bear  a  pint.  We  only  count  the  usable, 
hard  knobs;  the  open,  flabby  sprouts  are  not 
used.— W.  F. 

2,218.  Annuals  for  Cut  Flowers.  Among  the 
best  for  this  purpose  may  be  mentioned  Cen- 
taureas,  of  different  varieties.  Candytufts,  Sweet 
Peas,  Godetias,  Marigolds,  Larkspurs,  of  se\eral 
species.  Mignonette,  Agathu>a  Ccelestis,  several 
species  of  Lychnis,  Stocks,  Dahlias,  and  Zinnias. 
Of  hardy  plants,  a  large  number  are  suitable, 
and  much  information  could  be  gained  bv 
si)ending  an  hour  or  so  in  the  study  of  a  good 
catalogue.  The  following  are  very  useful: 
Spirieas,  Pinks,  Carnations  and  Picotees,  Gladi- 
olus, Tuberoses,  Columbines,  Balsams,  Helian- 
thus  multiflorus  and  rigidus,  Petunias,  Ver- 
benas, Heliotrope,  several  varieties  ot  Ane- 
mones and  Anemone  Joponica,  Lilies,  Snow- 
drops, Daffodils  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  and  the 
Everlasting  Pea.  Of  shrubs,  Hydrangea  h<irtcn- 
sis  and  paniculata.  Dogwoods,  Weijicla  rosea, 
Deutzia  gracilis,  Clematis,  Honeysucles,  Lilacs. 
Jloses,  Syringas,  and  many  ornamental  grasses. 
Many  more  plants  could  be  menti<mcd.  — H.  W. 
Smith,  Lauigiana. 

3,.531.  Chrysanthemums  as  Cut  Flowers.  Quan- 
tity abounds  in  every  northern  city,  but  it  is 
quality  that  finds  a  market,  and  southern  flowers 
would  have  to  be  uncommonly  good  to  get  here 
in  good  condition  and  find  a  market. 


2,331  Planting  Asparagus,  Plant  in  early 
spring.  Make  the  ground  quite  rich,  plow  deep- 
ly and  pulverize  well.  Then  plow  furrows  five 
feet  apart,  strew  some  good  compost  or  high- 
grade  concentrated  fertilizer  along  the  furrows, 
and  set  good  one-year  old  plants  eighteen  to 
twenty-four  inches  apart;sijffor  eight  inches  deep 
if  you  want  "bleached  shoots,"  or  halt  that 
depth,  if  you  prefer  the  green  stalks  broken  off 
at  the  surface  ot  the  ground.  Cover  lightly  at 
first,  and  in  due  process  of  cultivation  gradually 
fill  in  the  furrows  even  with  the  ground.— G.  R. 

2,3.53.  Begonias  in  Summer.  Begonias  dislike, 
during  any  period  of  their  life,  a  saturated  soil, 
hot  direct  sunshine,  or  an  arid  atmosphere. 
Plant  them  out  in  summer  where  they  will  be 
sheltered  from  wind  and  faintly  shaded  from 
afternoon  sunshine,  and  if  they  are  heavy- 
branched,  tall-growing  sorts,  they  should  be  at- 
tended to  in  the  way  of  staking.    In  protracted 


and  a  half  feet  wide.  The  leaves  are  tinted 
prettily  with  red  when  young,  and  when 
mature  they  become  of  a  dark  green  color, 
although  the  red  veins  remain,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  fine  appearance  of  the  plant. 
Like  all  other  varieties  it  is  easily  grown 
from  seed,  sown  in  hot-bed  in  March  or 
April.  A  group  ot  these  Giant  plants  will 
impart  a  decided  tropical  appearance  to  the 
bed.  Our  illustration  is  reduced  from 
Gardener's  Chronicle. 


CLUMP  OF  THE  GIANT  TOBACCO 

dry  weather  they  should  get  occasional  heavy 
waterings.  After  Begonias  get  thoroughly 
hardened  off  and  used  to  out-door  sunshine,  the 
vigorous  kinds  seem  to  enjoy  it.  All  required 
for  potting,  tor  keeping  over  winter,  should  be 
lifted  early,  say  end  of  August,  so  as  to  get  them 
well  established  before  cold  weather  sets  in. 
Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  may  stay  in  the 
ground  till  frost  comes,  then  lift  the  "bulbs"  and 
store  them  in  somewhat  dry  sand  or  soil  in  a 
cool  place,  but  where  frost  can  never  reach 
them  Begonias  in  pots,  in  summer,  may  be 
placed  outside  on  the  piazza,  or  on  a  stand,  or 
plunged  in  some  nook  in  the  g;arden,  but  in  a 
faintly  shaded  place,  secure  from  wind,  and 
where  there  will  be  no  chance  of  rain  or  other 
water  standing  in  the  pots.  Saturated  soil  in 
the  pots  always  rots  the  roots.  A  good  summer 
temperature  for  them  is  between  60  and  80  de- 
grees, or  as  near  that  as  the  weather  will  per- 
mit.—Wm.  Falconer. 

2,279.  Selection  of  Apples.  In  the  report  of 
State  Society  of  Indiana  for  1889  the  following 
winter  sorts  are  recommended  for  Steuben 
County  :  Baldwin,  R.  I.  Greening,  Wagener, 
Grimes'  Golden,  Doninire,  .Jonathan,  King,  Tal- 
man  Sweet  and  named  as  promising  ;  Lawyer, 
Slark.  The  Spy  is  probably  not  a  reliable  Apple 
in  your  section  We  suppose  you  wish  to  plant 
for  market.  Baldwin  and  R.  I.  Greening  are 
thoroughly  reliable,  and  you  will  be  safe  in 
planting  them  largely.  Your  next  choice  will 
be  among  King,  Wagener  (  a  most  excellent 
Apple  and  early  bearer,  but  usually  not  of  long 
life).  Grimes'  Golden  and  Lawyer.  What  exact 
number  of  each  to  i>lant  must  be  left  for  your- 
self lo  decide.— G.  R. 


A  Tobacco  Giant 

Among  the  novelties  of  the  season  is  the 
stately  plant  shown  in  accompanying  en- 
graving. It  is  introduced  by  F.  C.  Heine- 
man,  German  seedsman,  under  the  name 
NifiitidHd  Ciiltixsra  or  Giant  Tobacco.  The 
plant,  he  says,  reaches  a  height  of  ten  feet,  i 
as  do  some  other  strong-growing  varieties,  , 
but  the  leaves  are  very  much  larger,  full 
grovra  ones  being  three  feet  long  and  one  j 


Judge  Miller's  Garden  Notes. 

Cover  for  Hot-beds.  When  there  is  no 
glazed  sash,  nor  oiled  muslin,  common 
strong  muslin  itself  will  do,  if  the  beds  are 
not  started  too  early,  and  if  covered  with 
old  carpet  or  boards  on 
cold  stormy  days  and 
frosty  nights.  I  have 
grown  plants  as  success- 
fully under  it  as  under 
glass,  but  it  takes 
watching  in  changeable 
weather. 

Ri  lOT  Grafting  Roses. 
All  who  have  bought 
these  trifling  little  Rose 
plants  that  are  offered 
and  sent  out  so  cheap, 
have  learned  the  un- 
certainty of  success  with 
them.  I  think  I  know 
how  to  treat  plants  of 
that  class,  and  with  the 
utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion with  the  use  of  a 
hot-bed  in  the  bargain 
always  lost  a  number 
of  them.  Thus  again 
they  need  careful  nurs- 
ing if  we  expect  to  see 
any  good-sized  flower 
the  same  season. 

More  than  fifty  years 
ago  1  root-grafted  Roses 
in  a  way  similar  to  that 
in  which  nurserymen 
now  graft  Apple  roots. 
They  grew  and  I  sold  some.  They  thrived, 
bloomed  for  a  time,  but  complaints  would 
come  that  the  Roses  bad  changed,  and 
instead  of  the  fine  ones  the  plant  bore  when 
they  bought  it,  now  bear  but  an  indifferent 
Rose,  and  that  only  once  a  year.  The 
trouble  was  they  did  not  protect  them  in 
winter  as  directed.  The  plant  got  frozen 
and  died.  This  causes  suckers  from  the 
original  root  which  was  a  common  one. 

Quite  recently  I  grafted  a  lot  of  choice 
ones  on  pieces  of  our  wild  Briar  Ro.se  which 
does  not  sucker  at  all ;  and  if  they  grow 
will  be  permanent.  These  are  in  a  hox 
,1ust  now,  and  look  promising.  The  hox 
will  be  set  in  a  hot-bed  after  awhile  and  if 
successful,  these  will  be  set  out  soon. 

If  these  don't  make  good  strong  plants  by 
fall  equal  to  ordinary  two  year  plant,  be- 
sides giving  us  some  fine  flowers,  I  will  be 
disappointed.  My  collection  just  now  is 
not  complete,  but  so  far  is  satisfactory.  It 
consists  of  Star  of  Lyons,  Marshal  Niel, 
Perles  des  Jardins  all  yellow  and  my  favor- 
ites; Genl.  Jacqueminot,  Baron  de  Boustet- 
ten,  Ferd.  de  Lesseps,  Caroline  de  Sausel, 
Vicks'  Caprice,  La  France,  Morgan  Aggri- 
pina,  Magna  Charta,  Madame  Clert,  Her- 
mosa  Sanguinea.  Some  half  dozen  of  the 
old  annuals,  such  as  George  4tb, Coronation, 
Fulzinnes,  etc.  As  1  stated  before,  I  can 
only  raise  good  Marshal  Niel  Roses  when 
Ijudded  on  strong  hardy  stems  so  as  to  ad- 
mit ot  bending  to  the  ground  and  covered 
in  winter.  Last  summer  some  were  budded 
in  stiff  stock  so  that  bending  was  out  of  the 
question,  so  the  buds,  and  some  had  started, 
made  a  few  inches  of  growth.  These  were 
wrapped  well  with  pieces  of  old  canvas. 
Recently  I  found  them  all  right. 
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Whether  they  would  be  so  if  the  usual 
cold  of  14  to  30  degrees  below  zero  had 
occurred  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

In  the  spring  when  I  uncover  my  tender 
Roses,  if  there  is  any  trimming  to  do,  the 
trimmings  will  be  kept  until  the  bark  slips, 
and  then  to  set  In  hardy  annuals,  stocks  of 
which  I  always  have  on  hand  ;  and  some  of 
the  hardy-wood-kinds  may  be  grafted  in 
the  ordinary  way  as  an  experiment.  I  have 
a  notion  to  sow  seeds  of  the  Rosa  rugosa 
for  stock;  even  if  it  does  sucker,  its  vigor 
will  be  an  advantage  in  hurrying  things  up. 

My  large  Star  of  Lyons  bush,  that  had  as 
much  as  forty  Roses  on  it  at  one  time,  last 
summer,  was  pruned  in  the  fall ,  then  tied 
up  and  the  whole  top  surrounded  with 
Cedar  branches,  then  a  canvas  covers  all, 
and  tied  down.     It  looks  as  fresh  as  can  be. 

This  was  budded  on  a  common  annual  (of 
a  suckering  habit)  about  six  inches  from 
the  ground.  It  is  now  four  years  old,  and 
since  the  first  year  after  budding  there  has 
not  a  single  sucker  been  seen. 

The  bud  is  a  little  larger  than  the  stem  ; 
but,  it  is  well  balanced  and  if  kept  staked, 
it  is  all  right.  When  unloosed  it  will  be 
about  live  feet  high,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  if  it  don't  give  us  hundreds  of  its  glo- 
rious golden  flowers  next  summer,  I  will 
tell  you  about  it.  Last  year  there  were  but 
few  days  in  five  months  that  it  did  not  have 
flowers,  and  some  were  on  till  November. 

To  take  a  good  look  at  it,  sniff  its  fra- 
grance, and  then  walk  a  few  steps  and  en- 
counter Marshal  Niel  with  open  flowers 
and  buds,  the  perfection  of  flora  six  feet 
from  the  ground,  was  a  pleasure  that  not  a 
few  en.ioyed. 

The  Bat  Window.  While  I  sit  here 
writing  the  fragrance  of  a  Calla  Lily  greets 
me  from  the  bay  window  but  a  few  yards 
off,  amid  a  collection  of  different  plants  of 
some  thirty  species,  all  in  excellent  health, 
not  a  blighted  leaf,  nor  an  insect  to  be  seen 
on  them.  About  one  half  of  them,  are  in 
bloom.  Most  of  these  are  on  a  staging  on 
wheels,  so  that  when  cold  nights  occur  it  is 
drawn  into  the  living  room,  those  on  the 
shelves  carried  in  also,  the  door  closed;  and 
the  writer  of  this,  gets  up  several  times  in 
the  night  and  puts  wood  in  the  stove  to  keep 
the  pets  from  getting  too  cold. 

Without  these  flowers  and  plenty  of  good 
books,  winter  would  be  dreary  indeed. 

This  bay  window  collection  is  imder  the 
care  of  one  of  my  daughters,  who  seems  to 
have  success  in  unison  with  her  love  for  the 
beauties.  Whenever  they  want  a  new  thing 
I  get  it  for  them. 

Just  now  an  Alpine  Daisy  is  my  favorite. 
B.ut  next  winter  if  spared  so  long  some 
choice  Roses  will  be  added,  then  all  else 
will  seem  tame  in  comparison.  To  me  it  is 
the  flower  of  flowers;  the  queen  of  all;  a 
royal  diadem  in  the  floral  kingdom. 


What  Varieties  of  Quinces  Shall  We 
Plant. 

There  is  yet  considerable  contusion  con- 
cerning varieties  of  the  Quince.  The  form 
often  varies  on  the  same  tree,  and  u.sually 
in  the  same  variety  with  age  of  tree,  soil 
and  cultivation,  hence  It  may  puzzle  an 
expert  to  name  the  variety  from  specimens 
of  the  fruit. 

A  Connecticut  grower,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  New  York  Tribune  mentioned  the 
"Connecticut  native  Quince."  Mr.  Chas. 
Black,  in  correcting  this,  says  he  is  not 
aware  that  there  was  any  Quince  native  of 
Connecticut.  The  Orange  is  the  same  in 
name  in  one  place  or  another.  Difference 
in  soil  and  climate  may  change  the  fruit  in 
appearance  or  productiveness.  Apple  or 
Orange  is  one  and  the  same,  and  one  of  the 
best  and  most  reliable  market  Quinces.  A 
few  years  ago  there  was  large  demand  for 
the  Apple  or. Orange  Quince  and  many  trees 


imported  for  stocks,  such  as  Fontenay  or 
Angers,  were  bought  up  and  sold  for  Apple 
or  Orange,  or  any  other  kind  that  might  be 
called  for. 

The  Apple  or  Orange  Quince  very  often 
assumes  the  pear  or  neck  form  when  trees 
are  young  and  thrifty,  but  loses  it  as  the 
trees  get  older;  the  old  true  Pear  Quince  is 
much  smaller  than  the  Apple  or  Orange;  it 
is  very  productive,  but  not  generally  round 
now.  The  Champion  and  Angers  are  strong 
growers  and  more  liable  to  blight  than  the 
Orange,  but  in  all  my  large  experience  in 
raising  Quinces, either  in  orchard  or  nursery, 
I  never  could  see  that  the  borer  gave  any 
preference  to  any  particular  variety;  it  is 
extremely  fond  of  all  alike. 

So  many  people  fail  with  Quinces  that 
agents  have  an  easy  time  to  delude  them 
by  representing  that  they  have  something 
new  that  will  succeed.  The  same  persons 
who  sold  spurious  Quinces  for  Apple  in 
Connecticut  would  sell  in  New  Jersey  the 
"Connecticut  Native"  and  charge  $1  each 
for  trees  that  could  be  bought  for  2.5  cents. 


How  to  Manage  the  Raspberry  and 
Blackberry  Patch. 

\V.  C.  JENNISON,  MIDDLESEX  CO.,  MASS. 

Black-cap  Raspberries  and  Blackberries 
will  grow  successfully  in  sward  ground 
after  the  first  season. 

Prepare  the  ground  and  set  the  plants 
early  in  spring,  and  cultivate  in  the  u.sual 
way  for  the  first  year;  after  which  time  cut 
or  trample  down  the  weeds  and  grass  occa- 
sionally, so  they  will  not  shade  the  bushes 
too  much.  Black-cap  Raspberry  roots  grow 
very  near  the  surface,  and  injury  is  often 
done  them  by  cultivating  in  dry  weather, 
causing  the  berries  to  shrivel  up.  As  Black- 
berry roots  run  deep,  there  is  no  trouble 
with  them  in  this  respect,  but  on  our  heavy 
soil  we  need  to  exercise  care  not  to  stimu- 
late growth  any  during  the  fall  months, 
else  the  wood  will  not  ripen  enough  to 
winter  well,  in  some  varieties. 

Cut  out  the  old  canes  as  soon  as  through 
bearing  and  prune  the  side  branches  of  the 
new  canes  to  eight  or  ten  inches  in  length, 
in  the  fall  or  early  spring.  Give  both 
Blackberries  and  Raspberries  a  liberal 
dressing  of  stable  manure  around  the  base 
of  canes,  in  the  fall  or  winter,  to  induce  a 
vigorous  growth  in  the  spring.  I  do  not 
find  it  of  any  advantage  to  keep  nipping 
back  the  new  growth  to  induce  a  bushy 
form,  as  is  often  advised.  Once  nipping  of 
the  new  canes  when  three  or  tour  feet  tall, 
to  cause  them  to  grow  stalky  and  self- 
supporting,  I  believe  is  sufficient.  I  have 
by  constant  nipping  back  produced  canes 
with  a  network  of  small  branches  which  in 
the  fruiting  season  were  loaded  with  small 
fruit,  the  greater  portion  of  which  would 
fail  to  come  to  maturity,  in  a  dry  season, 
while  plants  growing  by  the  side  of  these 
and  allowed  their  own  way  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  once  nipping  when  about  three 
feet  high  and  the  side  branches  cut  back 
after  through  growing  in  the  fall)  would 
bear  large  and  well  ripened  fruit.  There 
are  a  great  many  places  near  dwellings, 
such  as  rocky  land  full  of  boulders,  old 
brush  pastures,  etc.,  where  many  a  family 
with  a  very  little  labor  could  raise  all  of 
these  fruits  they  would  need,  by  just  turn- 
ing over  the  turf  in  little  patches  here  and 
there,  setting  a  plant  in  each  place,  and 
mulching  with  a  fork  full  of  manure  to 
give  the  plants  a  good  start.  I  sometimes 
think  that  these  two  fruits  could  be  grown 
in  this  way  with  greater  profit  than  where 
the  best  cultivation  is  given. 

To  raise  plants  from  seed,  dig  up  a  few 
feet  of  ground,  rake  in  a  little  fertilizer,  and 
when  the  Berries  are  ripe  sow  the  seed  in 
drills  six  inches  apart,  covering  them  one- 
fourth  inch  deep.     Cover  the  ground  with 


frame  of  laths  or  boughs  to  protect  them 
from  being  run  over  or  disturbed.  And 
when  the  plants  are  up  the  following  spring 
thin  or  transplant  to  six  inches  apart. 
Transplant  them  again  in  the  fall  or  spring 
to  where  thep  are  to  grow.  If  done  in  the 
fall,  put  a  shovelful  of  stable  manure 
around  each  plant  to  keep  the  frost  from 
throwing  them  out.  Plants  from  seed  will 
bear  a  fair  crop  the  third  year,  are  easily 
raised,  and,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
are  as  productive  and  of  as  good  quality  as 
those  from  which  the  seed  was  selected,  be- 
sides being  hardy  and  healthy. 


Plants  Suitable  for  the  Sub-Tropical 
Garden. 

JAS.  S.  TAPLIN,  BERGEN  CO.,  N.  J. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  for  lawn 
decoration  is  Eulalia  Japonica  zebrina.  A 
large  mass  of  it  standing  alone  on  a  lawn 
never  fails  to  attract  the  attention  and  ad- 
miration of  all  who  see  it.  Several  years  ago 
I  set  a  plant  of  it  on  the  lawn,  and  now  it  is 
a  mass  four  feet  through  at  the  base.  It 
throws  up  stalks  eight  feet  high,  and  last 
season  had  over  a  hundred  flower  spikes  on 
it,  making  it  a  grand  lawn  ornament.  In 
spring  I  cut  it  off  about  a  foot  from  the 
ground,  and  apply  a  good  top  dressing  of 
manure  to  it.  It  is  perfectlp  hardy  and  will 
grow  anywhere  but  prefers  a  position  ex- 
posed to  the  sun.  It  is  much  more  satisfac- 
tory than  either  p>ianthus  RavenniP  or 
Gynerium  Argenteum  (Pampas  Grass),  and 
it  deserves  more  general  cultivation.  I  am 
sure  that  it  will  become  a  general  favorite 
when  its  merits  are  better  known. 

Arundo  donax  variegata  is  a  magnificent 
plant  for  the  sub-tropical  border,  or  when 
planted  in  a  bed  by  itself.  With  a  protection 
of  leaves  over  the  crown  it  is  hardy  here. 
Planted  among  Cannas,  its  fine  foliage, 
banded  green  and  creamy  white,  stands  out 
boldly  against  the  dark  background  of  its 
neighbors  and  makes  an  effective  contrast. 
If  you  take  it  up  in  the  fall  you  should  treat 
it  the  same  way  as  Cannas.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  crowns.  It  is 
best  to  divide  them  by  March  and  grow  the 
same  as  Cannas,  that  is  if  you  want  to  get 
large  plants  the  same  summer.  It  also 
makes  a  fine  plant  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion, as  it  can  be  kept  growing  all  winter 
inside.  It  is  like  the  Canna  in  one  respect, 
it  wants  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  manure, 
Arundo  donax  (the  Great  Reed)  is  of  much 
stronger  growth  than  its  variegated  cousin, 
and  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  therefore  should 
be  planted  where  it  can  be  left  undisturbed, 
as  it  increases  in  vigor  and  beauty  from 
year  ta  year.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  fifteen 
feet,  and  when  in  full  growth  is  a  noble 
plant  indeed. 

Bocconia  cordata  or  Japonica  is  another 
fine  old  plant  for  the  tropical  border,  or  for 
making  a  clump  by  itself.  It  is  rarely  met 
with  nowadays  but  it  seems  to  be  gaining 
in  popularity,  and  its  merits  seem  to  be  ap- 
preciated by  all  who  see  it.  It  is  a  very 
handsome,  hardy,  herbaceous  plant,  with 
large  and  showy  blue  green  leaves,  with 
feathery  flower  spikes  extending  upwards 
from  the  points  of  the  shoots.  Its  stately 
habit  makes  it  most  desirable  for  sub-tropi- 
cal work.  It  is  easily  propagated,  either  by 
division  or  from  seed. 

Helianthus  multiflorus  plenus  (Double 
Hardy  Sunflower)  should  be  in  every  gar- 
den, and  will  give  every  satisfaction.  The 
flowers  are  a  bright,  golden  yellow,  from 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter,  shaped  like 
a  Dahlia,  and  cover  the  plant  from  top  to 
bottom.  The  flowers  are  very  useful  for  cut 
flowers  in  sumeronaccount'ot  their  keeping 
so  well  in  hot  weather.  For  effect  in  the 
garden  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  for  mixed 
borders  or  grouped  in  the  foreground  to 
shrubberies,  it  is  one  of  the  most  desirable 
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plants.  It  should  have  a  sunny  position  and 
rich  soil.  We  had  a  row  of  this  plant  about 
300  feet  long  in  our  nursery  grounds  last 
summer,  and  it  was  a  gorgeous  show  of 
golden  flowers,  and  attracted  more  attention 
than  anything  we  had  in  flower  at  the  time. 
It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York,  but  in  the  north  it  would  be  advisable 
to  give  them  a  little  protection.  It  is  easily 
propagated  by  cutting  up  the  roots  the  same 
way  as  Bouvardias. 


Native  Growths  for  the  Lawn. 

E.  P.   POWELL,  ONEIDA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  improvement  of  our  homesteads  must 
depend  largely  on  awakening  a  taste  for  our 
own  native  shrubs  and  trees.  There  are 
within  reach  of  nearly  every  farmer  and 
suburban  resident  varieties  enough  of  beau- 
tiful vegetable  forms  to  make  his  lawns 
delightful.  Not  a  dollar  need  be  spent  by 
one  who  first  cultivates  his  eye  for  the  beau- 
tiful. I  have  half  a  mile  of  Arbor  Vitie  and 
Hemlock  hedges  as  fine  as  can  be  found  in 
the  United  States,  and  all  the  trees  were 
dug  from  a  swamp. 

On  my  lawns  there  are  no  more  charming 
things  than  our  Bird  Cherries,  in  variety, 
black  and  red.  The  Wild  Sloes  are  also 
very  pretty;  and  the  common  Red  Cherry  is 
as  fine  for  flowers  as  for  fruit.  Then  there 
are  Barberries,  exquisite  in  blossom  and  in 
fruit.  The  finest  is  the  English  sort,  now 
found  wild  in  our  wild  lands  and  pastures. 
The  finest  Thorns  are  also  naturalized  or 
native,  making  small  trees  of  superb  form 
and  beauty. 

The  Bush  Honeysuckle  can  also  be  found 
wild  in  many  parts  of  New  York.  Leather 
Wood  is  a  charming  bush,  round,  dense, 
rich  in  color,  and  covered  in  early  spring 
with  yellow  flowers.  The  wild  Spiraeas  are 
all  worth  planting.  The  Witch  Hopple  is 
haM  to  domesticate,  but  it  is  a  superb 
flower,  equal  to  Hydrangea  Otaksa.  Witch 
Hazel  is  even  more  interesting  as  flowering 
late  in  autumn  and  hanging  full  of  flowers 
until  winter. 

Horatio  Seymour  had  a  partiality  for  the 
Elder  bush,  and  it  certainly  is  a  lovely  affair 
in  full  bloom.  The  Sumac,  if  well  grown, 
is  superb.  I  have  seen  specimens,  that  if 
Imported  from  a  foreign  land,  would  create 
a  furore.  Many  of  them,  if  studied  and  ap- 
preciated, will  be  found  suitable  for  groups 
jvhen  not  so  fine  for  single  shrubs. 

Our  western  country  is  full  of  two  mar- 
velously  fine  things,  the  Judas  tree  and  the 
Crimson-berried  Euonymous.  The  first  is 
in  its  glory  in  early  spring,  flowering  pro- 
fusely before  leaves  are  put  forth,  and  the 
latter  is  most  excellent  in  latest  autumn. 
The  flowers  are  inconspicuous,  but  the  ber- 
ries are  exceedingly  gay.  I  shall  never 
forget  my  first  view  of  a  Euonymous  on 
Thanksgiving  Day,  in  1857.  It  seemed  to 
me  the  very  glory  of  summer  coloring  on 
the  edge  of  snow  banks. 

The  Chionanthus  or  White  Fringe  is  the 
most  delicate  of  shrubs,  bearing  long  tresses 
of  thread-like  flowers  of  pure  white.  Pyrus 
arbutifolia  or  Chokeberry  is  conspicuous  in 
flower,  foliage  and  fruit.  But  the  fact  is, 
that  any  one  seeking  for  the  beautiful  in  our 
swamps  and  glens  and  on  our  hill  sides, 
will  find  such  a  profusion  that  he  will  hardly 
know  where  to  stop  in  his  collection.  Our 
native  flora  is  rich  in  lovely  forms. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  to  our  common 
shrubberies  and  lawns  the  novelties  are 
almost  wholly  our  own  trees  and  bushes. 
Who  has  a  Kentucky  Coffee  tree?  Where 
can  you  find  a  Stuartia  pentagynia?  The 
Mahonia  is  still  more  rare,  but  it  is  the  finest 
evergreen  plant  in  existence.  I  do  not  know 
of  but  one  nurseryman  in  the  land  who  is 
now  making  a  specialty  of  native  trees, 
shrubs  and  vines;  this  is  Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
at  Lineville,  N.  C.  Very  much  that  he  offers 


can  be  found  in  other  catalogues;  but  more 
of  it  cannot.  At  any  rate  we  have  an  Ameri- 
can pride  in  such  an  enterprise.  Among 
other  exceedingly  rare  native  beauties  he 
sells  Shortia  galacifolia,  the  beautiful  per- 
ennial found  over  a  hundred  years  ago  by 
Michaux,  and  lost  soon  after,  and  not  re- 
covered until  May,  1877,  when  it  wasrefound 
on  the  Catawba  river.  The  Stuartia  is  a  very 
rare,  small  tree  growing  to  a  height  of  ten 
to  fifteen  feet,  queer-shaped  flowers  in  cream 
white  with  purple  center.  It  is  a  member 
of  the  Tea  or  Camellia  family,  but  is  hardy 
in  our  northern  states.  It  is  not  only  very 
beautiful  but  very  interesting.  It  should 
be  planted  until  it  is  as  common  as  Roses 
and  Lilacs. 

But  the  most  wonderful  fact  is  that  while 
our  Rhododendrons  and  Laurels  are  in  great 


Plank  and  Earth   Walk.    (See  page  134.) 

demand  in  Europe,  they  are  very  little 
planted  in  American  shrubberies.  Mr.  Kel- 
sey not  only  offers  the  usual  list  of  these 
magnificent  flowers,  but  the  most  rare 
"  Azalea  Vaseyi."  It  was  not  known  until 
1878,  when  it  was  found  in  the  mountains 
of  North  Carolina  by  Mr.  George  Vasey. 
The  plant  is  slender,  erect  with  deciduous 
foliage,  and  flowers  varying  from  pink  to 
deep  rose  color.  It  grows  fifteen  feet  tall, 
and  is  said  by  those  who  have  grown  it  to 
be  exceedingly  fine.  It  differs  from  other 
Rhododendrons  in  not  having  evergreen 
foliage.  It  is  easily  transplanted,  and 
adapts  itself  Ireadily  to  ourlgardens.  Among 
others  in  Mr.  Kelsey's  list  one  should  not 
forget  the  Shrubby  Hibiscus,  the  Wild  Hy- 
drangea and  the  Oak-leaved  Hydrangea. 
The  Leucothoe  recurvas,  the  Clethra  or 
Pepper  Bush,  and  above  all  the  Cornus 
Florida.  Our  Dogwoods  are  all  curious, 
interesting  and  beautiful,  but  the  Florida  is 
superb.  It  is  slightly  tender  as  far  north  as 
Central  New  York;  but  I  am  able  to  grow  it 
by  wrapping  it  while  young  in  straw  during 
winter  and  keeping  it  well  mulched.  It  be- 
comes hardier  as  it  grows  older.  But  by  all 
means  plant  the  Rose  Bay,  or  Great  Laurel, 
a  Rhododendron  entirely  hardy  and  un- 
equalled for  glorious  beauty. 

The  use  of  native  shrubs  for  small  lawns 
can  be  finely  supplemented  by  the  use  of 
many  of  our  native  trees  cut  back  or  headed 
in  to  form  shrubby  plants.  In  this  way  one 
can  make  excellent  shrubs  of  the  Catalpas, 
Beeches,  Lindens,  Tulip  tree,  etc.  The  Ca- 
talpa  blossoms  with  me  on  thick,  compact 
bushes  from  five  to  ten  inches  high,  and  as 
thick  through.  The  advantage  is  most  de- 
cided, for  the  shrubltree  adapts  it  to  a  small 
lawn,  and  improves  the  form  as  well  as 
leaves  the  blossoms  |directly  before  the  eye. 
Bush  evergreens  are  also  very  fine;  while 
an  evergreen  sheared  Into  a  formal  shape  is 
detestable.  In  either  the  deciduous  tree  or 
the  evergreen  the  clipping  should  be  a  head- 
ing in  all  around  without  the  least  attempt 
at  making  an  artificial  shape.     Fruit  trees 


make  most  admirable  shrubs.  The  Cherry 
is  unequalled  for  beauty  and  can  be  grown 
to  bloom  in  a  very  bushy  size  and  shape. 
Dwarf  Cherries  are  also  excellent  on  the 
line,  especially  the  Dwarf  Early  Richmond 
and  the  late  Montmorency.  Dwarf  Apples 
are  epecially  fine,  making  compact  flowers 
and  fruit  bearers.  The  prejudice  against 
fruit  trees  on  the  lawn  is  absurd.  The 
Apple  blossom  is  unsurpassed  for  beauty, 
and  some  of  the  Pear  trees  are  most  elegant 
in  form.  We  have  no  upright  growing  tree 
to  surpass  the  Buffum.  These  can  all  be 
grown  as  seedlings  by  the  farmer,  and 
grafted  to  his  choice.  Indeed  it  would  every 
way  be  better  if  our  common  folk  would 
buy  fewer  trees  of  these  sorts  and  grow 
more  themselves.  I  will  engage  to  make 
my  lawns  delightful  without  making  my 
collection  of  shrubs  and  trees  to  extend 
beyond  the  confines  of  my  own  county;  and 
this  may  be  done  in  almost  any  section  of 
the  United  States. 

Received  at  This  Office. 

CAT-VLOGUES. 

EUwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Catalogue  of 
Roses. 

Pikp  Co,  Nurseties,  Louisiana,  SIo.  Fruits  and  Fruit 
Trees. 

Geo,  Richardson,  Lordstown,  O.  The  Oriental  Nelum- 
bium. 

The  Goulds  Mfg.  Co..  Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y.,  and  60 
Barclay  street.  New  York  City,  Spray  Pumps  and  Ap- 
pliances. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  WlllouKhby.  O.,  Grape  Vines. 

W.  C.  Jennlson,  Natlck,  Mass..  Plants,  Seeds,  Shrubs, 
Vines,  Bulbs,  eto. 

O.  A.  E.  Baldwin,  Brldgeman,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich., 
Small  FTXiit  Plants.  Potatoes. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.,  Ornamental 
Trees  and  Plants. 

Isaac  F.  Tllllngbast,  La  Plume,  LackaCo.,  Pa.  Seeds 
Plants.  Bulbs. 

Geo.  H.  Stahl,  Qulncy,  lUs.,  The  Imp  Dved  Excelsior 
Incubator. 

A.  G.  ilull,  St.  Catharines.  Ont..  Trees,  Vines,  Plants, 
Ornamentals,  etc. 

David  Hill.  Dundee,  Kane  Co..  Ills.,  Evergreens,  Euro- 
pean Larch, etc. 

A.  W.  Livingston's  Sons,  Columbus,  O., Garden  Seeds, 

Lewis  Roesch,  Fredonla,  N.  Y.,  Grape  Vines,  Small 

f^niir   PI  AH  tf)  ptc 

Schlegel  &'  Pottler,  26  South  Market  street,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Seeds.  Plants,  etc. 

John  Gardiner  &  Co..  21  North  13th  street,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  Seeds,  Plants.  Implements,  etc.  Gladioli  a 
Specialty. 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  E>'nsford  and  Swanley,  Kent, 
Eng.,  Seeds. 

A.  B.  Davis  &  Son,  Purcellvllle.  Va.,  Roses  Chrysan- 
themums, Greenhouse  and  Bedding  plants. 

E.  W .  Reld,  Bridgeport,  O.,  Everything  for  the  Fruit 
Grower. 

New   Yorlt    IVIarlcet  Quotations, 
Showing  Tendencies. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 

Mar.  18.  Mar.  4. 

Apples-Ben  Davis,  per  bbl...  4  50®  6 00  4  50®  5  50 

Greening,  per  bbl 4  00®  7  OO  400®  7U0 

Baldwin,  per  bbl 475®  500  400®  475 

Wine  Sap,  per  bbl 5  009  5  50  4  60®  5  00 

Ru.sset,  per  bbl 400@475  40O@450 

Mixed  lots,  per  bbl  4  00®  4  50  4  00®  4  50 

Grapes— W.N.T.Cat'ba,5-lb.b.  20®     28  208     25 

Cranberries— C.C.Dark.  p.bl.  10  5ii®1100 

C.C.llght  to  medium,  pbl.  8  000  9  50 

C.C..fancv,d'k,32-c|t.  crate  ®S50 

C  Crt  to  medium  p.crate  3  00®  3  25 

Jersey,  per  3(1  omart  crate  2  00®  3  00  2  50®  2  75 

Oranges-Ind'n  &  Sallf.Rlv.p.b  3  00®  3  50  4  00®  5  oO 

Florida,  per  box 1  75®  3  25  175®  325 

Tangerines-Florida,  p. box..  3 00®  6 00  S 00®  600 

Mandarins-Florida,  per  box.  2  00®  5  00  2  00®  5  00 

Grape  Fruit— Florida,  p.  bbl  .  4  OIKS  6  00  4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries— Florida,  per  qt  20®     20  15®     30 

Charleston  per  qt 25®     35 

Apples-Evap.,  '89 15®     16  15®     16 

Evap.,  'M, 11®     14  n@  Wi 

N.  C,  sun  dried,  sliced,  '90.  11®  1214  H®  12)i 

N.  C.  coarse  cut,  1890 g'S)  10^4  9®  lOH 

Sun  dried  State. '90 10®     11  10®    11 

Chopped. '90,  per  lb SM®  sk  3®  sk 

Cores  and  skins,  1890,  p,  lb  3M®    3>4  S®   ^ 

RaspbeiTles— 1890.  evap.  p.  lb.  '^5®     27  26®    M 

Sun  dried ,  1890,  per  lb 24®     25  '26®     29 

Cherrles-1890.  per  lb 25®     2S  26®     '29 

Blackberries— 1890,  per  lb ®      9  ®      9 

Old,  per  bbl 8®  8W  8®    8H 

Aprlcots-Cal..l890.  b.  per  lb.  15®    19  15®     2U 

Peaches-Cal.'90.peeled,  p.  lb.  '28®     30  28®     30 

Cal.  Unpeeled,  per  lb 13®     18  13®     18 

Plums— Cal., '90.  per  lb  14®     15  14®     16 

Prunes-Cal.. '90,  per  lb 10®  12)^  10®     IS 

Asparagus— choice  prime,  per 

dozen  bunch 40O®500  600®  900 

Potatoes— L.  I.,  per  bbl.  bulk.  S  '25®  3  50  3  25®  3  50 

Jersey,  per  bbl.  bulk 2  75®  3  75  2  75®  325 

State,  per  180  lbs 2  75®  3  75  2  75®  3  23 

Mercer,  N.S.  &  P.E.I,  blk.  2  25®  2  50  2  26®  2  50 

Sweet  Potato's  Jersey.per  bbl  1  5ll®  3  25  1  50®  3  00 

Onions-East.  White,  per  bbl.  4  00®  8  0"  4  00®  5  50 

Eastern  Red.  per  bbl 4  Oil®  4  50  3  75® 

Eastern  Yellow,  per  bbl. ,  8  50®  4  00  400  a  4  50 

State,  yellow,  per  bbl....  3  50®  4  00  3  00®  3  75 

Squash— Marrow,  per  bbl 2I»]®225  175®  200 

Hubbard,  per  bbl 250®  300  '200®  225 

Cabbages— L.  1.,  per  bbl 6  00®  8  00  4  003  7  00 

Imported,  per  100 7  tK)@10  00  7  00®  9  OO 

Celery— per  doz.  bunches 1  00®  2  00  75®  1  25 

String  Beans-South,  crate .. .  2  Oil®  2  50  2  00®  5  Oo 

Beets-Florida,  per  crate 50®     75  1  00®  1 25 

Kale— Norfolk,  per  bbl ®     75  608     75 

Lettuce-N.O..  perbbl 300@500  300®50o 

Chlcorv— N.O.,  per  bbl 300®  500  SU0®5(X) 

Green  Peas,Florlda,crate....  50®  2  00  50®  200 
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May. 

'Tlsllke  the  birthday  of  the  world. 

When  earth  was  born  In  bloom; 
The  light  Is  made  of  many  dyes, 

The  air  Is  all  perfume: 
There's  crimson  buds,  and  white  and  blue. 

The  very  rainbow  showers. 
Have  turned  to  blossoms  where  they  fell. 

And  sown  the  earth  with  flowers. 

—Rood. 


Fob  delight  seek  the  garden  early  in  the  day. 


It  is  wise  undoubtedly  to  remove  and  destro.y 
all  interior  fruit  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  recog- 
nized as  such. 


Bio  Figures.  What  does  an  inch  of  rainfall 
mean?  It  is  simply  this:  A  gallon  for  every 
two  square  feet,  or  one-hundred  tons  per  acre. 


The  feeling  of  despondency,  so  noticeable 
among  rural  people  recently,  has  not  affected 
fruit  growers  and  gardeners  to  an,y  great  extent. 
Notwithstanding  the  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
some  of  our  chief  fruit  crops  for  the  past  two 
seasons,  growers  seem  to  be  more  cheerful,  more 
hopeful  and  more  active  now  than  ever  before. 
We  notice  this  in  the  increased  attendance  at 
horticultural  meetings,  in  more  cheerful  con- 
versation and  happier  faces  of  fruit  men  gener- 
ally,and  in  the  whole  tone  of  our  correspondence. 
It  is  well  that  we  should  take  a  hopeful  view  of 
the  future.  At  the  same  time,  and  while  hoping 
for  the  best,  we  must  not  neglect  to  prepare  for 
the  worst.  The  same  causes  that  have  led  to  the 
recent  disasters  may  not  be  potent  this  year,  but 
it  will  not  do  to  rely  on  possible  or  even  probable 
exemption.  We  can  make  sure  of  good  crops  to 
some  extent  only  b,v  using  every  means  in  our 
power  of  preventing  their  destruction  by  their 
natural  enemies,  insects  and  fungous  diseases. 
The  necessary  preparations  should  be  made 
immediately.  Many  useful  suggestions  and 
directions  concerning  the  precautions  to  be  taken 
will  be  found  in  this  issue  of  Popular  Oaruen- 
ING.    .Soil  tillers  should  read  and  act. 


Does  Gardening  Pay? 

Rrowing  vegetables  and  fruits  for  a  near 
city  market,  if  rightly  managed,  is  always 
a  remunerative  business.  Where  soil  con- 
ditions are  especially  favorable,  as  for  in- 
stance in  parts  of  New  .Jersey,  with  its 
warm,  clean,  sandy  soil,  that  quickly  re- 
sponds to  good  treatment,  even  a  large 
distance  from  market,  such  as  would  re- 
quire the  employment  of  railroad  or  steamer 
in  transportation,  would  not  prevent  the 
profitableness  of  the  business. 

The  emphasis,  of  course,  has  to  be  laid  on 
skillful  management,  close  cropping,  and 
strict  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  particu- 
lar market.  What  can  be  done,  under  such 
circumstances,  is  told  in  the  report  of  a 
Monmouth  County  (N.  .T.)  gardener  about 
his  operations  in  1890,  as  published  in  Rural 
New  Yorker.  The  farm  contains  only  31 
acres,  and  is  valued  at  -$3,000.  Returns  from 
Corn,  Rye,  Eggs,  etc.,  are  not  included. 
Credit:  Hot-bed  plants,  *.%9.1!);  early  Toma- 
toes, *31.3.+(l;  late  Tomatoes,  $2.50.00;  Peppers, 
*14.5.2B;  Melons,  ■S43.5.1();  Strawberries,  $78.Tfi; 
Peas,  ■*70.2H;  Egg-plants, -^tiT.".!;  Sweet  Corn, 
$3.5.00;  Potatoes.  *ii0.34;  Pears,  .*33.06;  twelve 
pigs,  *30.00;  Wax  Beans,  $13.35;  Squash, 
*39.84.  Total,  .$2,004.17.  Expenses;  Interest 
on  value  of  farm,  5  per  cent,  $1.50.00;  taxes, 
125.05;  hired  help,  $160.00;  manures  $300.00. 
Total,  $535.05.    Net  total,  $1,.559.12. 


"The  above, "says  the  Jersey  man, "was  all 
sold  in  Washington  Market,  New  York  city 
(hot  bed  plants  excepted),  and  all  charges 
have  been  deducted.  The  work  was  done 
by  one  horse  and  one  man  besides  myself. 
My  hot  bed  plants  consisted  of  Tomatoes, 
Egg-plants,  and  Peppers,  in  the  order 
named.  I  raise  to  order  only.  My  orders 
for  1891  exceed  those  for  last  year,  and  I 
could  get  more,  but  I  can't  handle  the 
plants  in  time.  They  must  all  be  alike 
when  they  are  set  in  the  field.  My  custom- 
ers all  come  here  for  their  plants.  I  don't 
deliver  any  unless  I  am  paid  extra  for  the 
trouble." 

In  regard  to  the  propagation  and  the 
handling  of  Tomato  plants,  some  excellent 
hints  are  given.  Seed  is  sown  on  March 
10th,  the  bed  having  been  made  several 
days  in  advance,  to  insure  a  temperature 
of  from  60  to  70  degrees.  The  young  plants 
when  about  three  inches  high  are  trans- 
planted into  other  beds,  and  these  are 
made  as  follows.  First  comes  about  one 
inch  of  old  Corn  stalks  or  any  other  coarse 
litter  that  may  be  at  hand:  then  come  four 
inches  of  new,  hot  horse  manure,  and,  next, 
six  inches  of  soil  in  which  has  been  thor- 
oughly incorporated  a  quarter  of  its  bulk 
of  old  fine  horse  manure.  This  gives  the 
plants  a  good,  healthy  look,  and  plenty  of 
vigor.  After  they  have  been  transplanted 
4x4  inches,  they  are  covered  by  regular  hot 
bed  sashes,  3xfi  feet,  and  salt  marsh  hay  or 
straw  mats  at  night.  During  the  daytime 
when  the  weather  is  good  they  get  plenty 
of  air.  After  May  1,  on  all  fine  days,  the 
sashes  are  taken  entirely  ofif  during  the 
daytime.  This  is  to  harden  off  the  plants 
preparatory  to  putting  them  in  the  field, 
which  is  usually  done  from  May  7  to  10. 

Peppers  are  propagated  in  about  the  same 
way,  except  that  seed  is  sovm  ten  days 
later,  and  in  a  bed  of  somewhat  higher 
temperature. 

Other  vegetables  are  treated  in  a  like 
common  sense  manner.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  secret  of  success,  if  secret  it  can  be 
called,  is  simply  this,  viz.,  knowing  how  to 
take  advantage  of  favorable  conditions. 


The  National  Flower  Question. 

PATRICK  O'MARA,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  question  of  a  native 
floral  emblem  cannot  be  settled  by  a  ballot, 
for  the  reason  that  only  a  limited  number  of 
our  vast  population. would  have  enthusiasm 
enough  to  take  part  in  the  canvass.  Then 
again  we  have  so  many  candidates  for  the 
honor  that  it  seems  a  hopeless  task  to  get  a 
clear  majority  for  any  particular  one,  and 
even  if  it  were  obtained,  we  would  still  have 
the  more  difficult  task  of  getting  the  parti- 
sans of  the  defeated  candidates  to  accept  it. 

Worse  than  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
submitting  of  this  question  to  the  school 
children  for  decision,  because  It  lends  an 
air  of  frivolity  to  it,  which  is  something 
above  all  others  we  should  avoid  in  our 
efforts  to  make  a  suitable  selection.  To 
have  a  truly  "  national  flower,"  it  should  be 
born  as  it  were  in  connection  with  some 
great  event  in  our  history.  My  theory  has 
been  from  the  first  that  we  should  search 
for  an  event  in  which  a  flower  figures  m 
some  way,  so  that  it  could  be  made  to  teach 


a  lesson  to  future  generations.  The  Apple 
blossom  might  do,  as  it  would  recall  Ap- 
pomattox, and  would  be  an  emblem  of  the 
peace  and  good  will  born  anew  for  our 
country  under  the  shade  of  the  Apple  tree, 
typifying  also  a  re-united  nation.  But  the 
question  arises  whether  it  would  not  bring 
with  it  a  feeling  of  triumph  to  one  section 
and  of  defeat  to  another,  hence  that  it  might 
not  be  available. 

There  is  another  tree,  however,  which  is 
available,  and  although  the  story  in  connec- 
tion with  It  is  now  alluded  to  by  iconoclasts 
as  only  a  beautiful  allegory,  yet  it  will  un- 
doubtedly remain  part  of  our  sacred  tradi- 
tion for  all  time,  and  will  be  taught  by 
mothers  to  their  children,  impressing  upon 
them  the  principle  of  unswerving  truth 
which  animated  our  beloved  Washington 
even  in  his  earliest  years.  This  simple  yet 
strong  story  has  entered  and  will  enter  into 
ihe  hearts  of  millions,  and  has  often  perhaps 
saved  many  a  one  from  dishonor.  If  we 
select  this  as  our  emblem,  then  we  will  do 
honor  to  a  man  and  a  period  upon  whom 
and  which  we  can  all  unite,  and  will  recall 
in  a  beautiful  manner  the  struggle  which 
gave  the  nation  its  life. 

Why  not,  therefore,  adopt  as  our  "national 
emblem,"  a  branchlet  of  Cherry  in  bloom. 


Park  Superintendent  Wm.  McMillan 
on  the  Shrubby  Cinquefoil. 

.James  Hunter,  of  Mass.,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  Popular  Garden- 
ing, and  handed  me  with  the  request  to 
give  my  experience,  warns  against  plant- 
ing the  Shrubby  Cinquefoil  {PotcntiUa 
fruticosa)  for  the  reason  that  it  has  become, 
as  he  says,  one  of  the  worst  nuisances 
known  in  his  locality  owing  to  its  "bad 
habit  of  throwing  up  sprouts  all  over." 

So  far  as  I  have  observed  the  Shrubby 
Cinquefoil  in  cultivation,  it  does  not  spread 
or  multiply  by  sprouts  or  suckers.  It  sends 
up  many  ground  shoots,  but  all  quite  close 
to  the  central  stems. 

In  our  northern  states  it  grows  naturally 
in  bogs  or  low  meadows.  In  upland  culti- 
vation in  dry  seasons  ihe  foliage  is  liable  to 
have  a  rusty  or  smutty  look.  But  in  ordin- 
ary seasons  if  in  deep  soil,  it  has  a  fine  thrif- 
ty habit,  growing  vigorously  till  late  in 
autumn,  and  sending  out  a  flower  from  the 
tip  of  each  young  branchlet.  The  flowering 
season  lasts  over  three  months,  owing  to 
each  twig  as  it  comes  to  maturity  being 
tipped  with  a  flower. 

I  consider  it  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
shrubbery  group,  both  for  its  compact 
bushy  habit,  and  its  distinctive  form  and 
color  of  leaf.  The  flower  reminds  one  of  a 
butter  cup  in  color,  size  and  shape.  It  is 
the  only  shrubby  species  in  a  large  genus, 
all  its  kindred  being  low  herbs  allied  to  the 
Strawberry. 

But  though  the  only  woody  plant  of  its 
kind,  its  constitution  is  extremely  hardy  if 
judged  by  its  geographical  range.  In  the 
northern  hemisphere  it  encircles  the  globe, 
being  found  along  our  northern  border  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Oregon,  and  also  in  northern 
Asia  and  Europe,  from  Siberia  to  Ireland. 

Though  partial  to  bogs,  it  can  thrive  on 
the  arid  slopes  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
the  frozen  steppes[of  Siberia. 
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Niagara. 

The  Pink  Japan  Anemone.  Tbe  fine  white 
Japan  Anemone  is  now  known  by  almost  every 
grower  of  hardy  flowers.  Its  very  popularity 
has  no  doubt  tended  to  obscure  the  merits  of  the 
parent  form  which  is  illustrated  herewith.  Than 
this  species  we  have  no  finer  hardy  plant  at 
"Woodbanks."  While  the  white,  which  is  a 
sport  of  the  kind  under  consideration,  is  most 
lovely,  yet  it  is  not  more  satisfactory  than  the 
other.  Both  should  he  in  every  collection,  and 
where  supplies  of  autumn  flowers 
are  wanted  for  cutting,  these 
should  be  counted  among  the  best 
of  plants  for  the  purpose.  For 
planting  either  in  groups,  borders, 
as  a  fringe  to  the  shrubbery,  or  in 
the  wild  garden  these  fall  Ane- 
mones are  unequaled. 

The  Pink  species  grows  about 
two  feet  high,  being  scarcely  as 
tall  as  the  White.  The  flowers  are 
large,  handsome  and  quite  double, 
as  shown  by  our  engraving  made 
from  life.  The  foliage  is  dark 
green  and  of  pretty  outline.  The 
plant,  like  that  of  the  white, 
thrives  as  well  in  partial  shade  as 
in  full  sun.  It  is  well  to  grow 
some  of  them  in  a  cool  north 
border  and  others  in  a  southern 
exposure,  in  order  to  extend  the 
period  of  bloom.  As  to  propaga- 
tion, every  bit  of  the  root  grows 
when  divided. 

Evergreens  in  the  Spring. 
We  are  apt  to  speak  of  that  qual- 
ity of  evergreens  marked  by  the 
retention  of  their  verdure  during 
winter  as  the  chief  merit  of  the 
class.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet 
without  doubt,  not  sutficient  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  beauty  of  these 
trees  the  year  round.  At  best, 
the  color  of  evergreen  trees  in 
winter  is  rather  dull  as  compared 
with  the  same  from  the  sap  start- 
ing time  in  the  spring  until  cold 
weather  in  the  autumn.  That 
some  kinds  like  the  American 
Arbor  Vitiv  are  decidedly  somber 
in  hue  in  winter  is  well  known, 
but  that  all  species  are  only  less 
so  in  degree,  may  not  generally 
have  been  noticed. 

We  are  lead  to  these  remarks  by 
the  handsome  color  that  our  many 
species  of  evergreens  generally 
have  taken  on  during  the  few 
weeks  of  warm  weather  preceding 
the  date  of  this  writing.  It  is  the 
most  fascinating  sign  of  spring- 
time on  our  grounds  to-day.  The 
Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Hepaticas,  ^^^  PWK. 
Mezeron  Pink,  Red  Maple  and  other  early 
flowers  have  appeared  to  enliven  our  plant- 
ations here  and  there  at  intervals  along  the 
borders  and  forest  fringe,  but  the  evergreens 
from  end  to  end  of  the  groups  have  all  taken  on 
their  vivid  spring  hues,  with  only  the  grass  to 
keep  company.  The  fact  that  our  assortment  of 
these  runs  into  scores,  and  that  each  species  and 
variety  has  its  own  peculiar  tint,  thus  affording 
variety  of  color  as  well  as  of  habit,  renders  tbe 
effect  all  the  handsomer.  This  is  not  all.  From 
now  until  the  young  growth  a  month  later  ap- 
pears, this  spring  attractiveness  will  continue  to 
increase,  for  of  all  seasons,  that  of  the  growing 
time  of  evergreens  is  the  date  of  their  highest 
attractiveness. 

A  Rampant  Grower.  Among  the  plants  in- 
troduced into  these  grounds  a  year  ago,  was 
Geum  coccineum,  and  as  happens,  it  came  as 
one  plant  of  an  importation  from  Thomas  Ware's 
nurser.v,  England.  This  plant  was  carefully  set 
out  in  a  border  with  the  balance  of  the  importa- 
tion. While  a  few  of  the  lot  did  not  survive  the 
journey,  and  others  only  succeeded  in  getting  a 
fair  hold  the  first  season,  our  little  (ieum  coc- 
cineum not  only  readily  established  itself,  but 
grew  and  spread  very  freely.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  to-day  .'iOO  plants  could  be  dug  up  around 
the  plant  set  out  a  year  ago.  The  conclusion  is 
unavoidable  that  here  is  a  plant  that  is  out  of 
place  in  the  cultivated  border— it  must  go  to 
some  spot  of  poor  soil  in  the  wild  garden,  where 
its  propensity  to  spread  will  be  checked,  and 


where,  we  doubt  not,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  desira- 
ble addition  to  our  collection. 

Soil  Conditions.  The  real  extent  of  the  draw- 
backs and  diflSculties  which  confronted  us  in  all 
oui'  gardening  operations  last  season,  impresses 
itself  on  our  mind  more  strongly  than  it  did  even 
at  the  time  we  were  annoyed  by  them,  now  that 
we  see  the  soil  work  up  in  such  exceedingly  fine 
shape.  Thecontrast  is  indeed  wonderful.  What 
last  season  was  at  one  time  a  bed  of  mortar,  and 
at  another  a  lot  of  hard-baked  lumps  and  clods 
that  could  not  be  fined  by  any  amount  of  work 
with  a  great  variety  of  the  most  improved  mod- 
em pulverizers  and  harrows,  now  is  made  into 


proper  jJacein  the  drill,  and  slighly  cover  it  with 
the  foot,  finally  stepping  upon  the  hill.  The 
only  thing  needful  is  to  guard  against  the  little 
flea  beetle.  Tobacco  dust,  or  a  strong  extract 
used  as  a  spray,  may  be  used  as  a  means  of  de- 
fense. When  the  plants  are  large  enough,  pull 
all  plants  except  the  best  in  each  hill. 

We  are  always  sure  of  having  plenty  of  Cauli- 
flowers, and  plenty  of  Cabbages  also,  since  we 
adopted  this  plan,  and  it  saves  us  the  trouble 
and  fussing  made  necessary  by  the  method  of 
growingplants  in  frames  and  transplanting  them. 
By  the  way,  we  also  follow  a  similar  method  in 
growing  our  stock  of  Lettuce. 

The  fruit  outlook  on  our 
young  trees  at  this  writing  is  most 
glorious.  Cherries  and  Peaches 
appear  full  of  buds,  and  barring 
the  "slip  twixt  cup  and  lip," 
promise  to  give  us  fruit  in  abund- 
ance. The  Peen-to  Peach  alone 
succumbed  to  the  cold  of  a  north- 
ern winter,  showing  that  it  is  un- 
suited  to  our  climate.  Apple, 
Pear  and  Plum  trees  appear  to  be 
in  good  condition.  The  Grapes 
are  all  right.  Sprayers,  including 
the  knapsack,  and  the  ingredients 
for  making  the  mixtures  are  on 
hand,  and  will  soon  be  used.  What 
we  have  to  fear  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  Apple  scab,  and 
this  we  hope  to  subdue  by  means 
of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

We  have  some  Grape  vines  .that 
last  year  were  badly  affected  by 
the  black  rot.  Here  tbe  virtues  of 
the  knapsack  sprayer  are  now 
being  tried.  It  is  the  first  applica- 
tion we  are  making  this  season. 
The  liquid  used  is  a  saturated 
solution  of  green  copperas  (sul- 
phate of  iron  or  iron  vitrol\  and 
is  thoroughly  sprayed  on  the  yet 
leafless  canes 

Frost  and  hail,  it  now  seems,  are 
the  only  things  we  have  to  fear 
that  can  prevent  us  from  having 
plenty  of  fruit  this  year.  And 
equally  favorable  reports  come 
from  the  surrounding  country. 


JAPAN  ANEMONE.  Drawn  on  the  Poptilar  Ganicniii 
a  perfect  seed  bed,  fine  and  loose  as  an  ash  heap, 
without  effort,  and  with  any  ordinary  tool  that 
we  may  choose  to  use.  on  the  whole  we  had 
pretty  fair  success  last  season,  relished  all  the 
more  on  account  of  the  slight  disappointments 
that  were  mixed  iu,  yet  gardening  was  work, 
and  sometimes  drudgery,  ,iust  on  account  of  the 
unfavorable  soil  conditions;  while  this  year  thus 
far,  it  is  merely  enjoyment  and  pleasure.  We 
are  quite  hopeful  of  a  grand  outcome. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers.  The  new  way 
of  growing  Cabbages,  and  especially  Cauliflowers, 
by  sowing  directly  into  the  open  ground  where 
the  plants  are  intended  to  remain  and  mature, 
seems  to  us  so  important  that  we  must  again 
call  our  readers  attention  to  it.  We  again  follow 
our  favorite  practice  that  has  given  us  such  fine 
results  for  a  number  of  years,  and  this  is  as  fol- 
lows: Rows  are  marked  out  with  the  garden 
marker  in  the  usual  way,  and  at  the  usual  dis- 
tance apart,  namely,  1.5  inches.  Cabbage  or 
Cauliflower  seed  is  sown  thinly  in  every  other 
row,  like  Turnips  or  Onion  seed,  while  the  rows 
between  are  used  for  Radishes. 

Of  course  Cabbage  seed,  and  still  more,  Cauli- 
flower seed  is  somewhat  expensive,  and  in  order 
to  be  saving  with  the  seed,  it  would  be  better  in 
most  cases  to  plant  a  little  pinch  of  seeds  (four 
or  five)  in  hills  from  18  to  24  inches  apart  in  the 
drills.  The  sowing  in  this  way  is  easily  and 
quickly  done.  Hold  the  paper  or  a  small  dish 
containing  the  seed  in  one  hand,  and  with  the 
other  take  up  a  pinch  of  seed,  drop  it  in  its 


Taste  and  Tact  in  Arrang- 
ing Home  and  Other 
Grounds.* 

SEVENTH  P.\PEI!. 

A  subscriber  in  New  York 
state  has  sent  usasketch  of  his 
grounds,  comprising  about  two 
acres,  outlined  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  and  requests  us  to 
suggest  improvements.  The 
plat  lays  somewhat  elevated, 
overlooking  quite  an  extens- 
g  Grountls.  ive  lake,  the  shore  of  which 
is  about  one-half  mile  away.  A  chief  ob.iect 
we  have  in  .suggesting  the  improvements 
shown  on  the  plan,  besides  making  a 
handsome  and  complete  garden,  is  the 
securing  of  a  number  of  views  of  the 
magnificent  water  and  other  scenery,  which 
are  present  from  the  dwelling  and  other 
parts  of  the  grounds.  The  vistas  thus  pro- 
vided are  shown  by  dotted  lines,  and  will 
be  commented  upon  more  fully  later. 

The  place  is  a  new  one,  begun  as  a  home 
only  a  year  ago.  The  dwelling,  stable  and 
poultry  house  had  been  erected  previous  to 
his  writing  for  assistance.  The  other  ob- 
jects on  the  grounds  are  a  fair-sized  Oak  tree 
shown  by  2is,  and  most  of  the  trees  along  the 
rill  at  the  (rear)  upper  end.  A  wagon  track 
extended  nearly  on  a  atraight  line  from  a 
point  between  the  Oak  tree  and  the  house 
to  the  highway.  A  straight  path  also  leads 
back  to  the  rill,  passing  close  to  the  stable. 


•CopyrlEht.  1^90.  PoruuAR  Gardenino  PubllshInK  Co  - 
Note  :  It  is  designed  to  render  the  present  s>erial  widely 
useful  through  imparting  ideas  on  tastefully  arrang- 
ing grounds  of  every  kind,  basing  the  same  on  actual 
examples.  To  this  end  sketches  of  home  plats,  rural 
cemeteries,  town  squares,  .school  yards,  etc.,  are  cor- 
dially Invited  from  readers,  with  a  view  to  our  sub- 
mitting suggestions  for  Improving  the  same.  In 
future  articles.  Should  more  plans  be  received  than 
are  needed  for  this  purpose,  such  will  be  chosen,  as  In 
our  Judgment,  will  afford  the  best  subjects  for  con- 
veying Information  to  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
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The  place  is  about  half  an  hour's  ride  from 
town,  where  the  owner  is  daily  engaged  in 
business.  It  thus  afifords  needed  recreation 
grounds  for  the  owner  and  his  family  in  the 
hours  not  occupied  with  business. 

Generally  stated,  the  improvements  we 
would  suggest  for  the  place  are  some  ample 
lawn  areas,  extended  vistas,  graceful  walks 
and  drives,  and  a  good  assortment  of 
deciduous  and  evergreen  trees,  shrubs, 
flowers,  etc.,  throughout,  besides  a  large 
vegetable  and  fruit  plat. 

It  was  learned  that  the  railway  station 
lays  in  a  right-hand  direction  from  the 
grounds,  hence  the  drive  and  one  walk 
leading  from  the  residence  to  the  street 
were  well  curved  in  this  direction  to 
save  distance.  Another  walk  leads  to 
the  left  for  accommodating  those  going 
to  or  coming  from  that  direction.  The 
Oak  tree  (28)  stands  finely  for  forming 
the  center  of  a  turning  circle  in  the 
driveway,  and  this  should  occupy  the 
middle  of  a  grass  plat  to  be  defined  by 
the  drive.  The  walk  rearwards,  which 
formerly  was  straight,  may  have  a  slight 
though  graceful  curve  that  not  only  will 
make  it  more  beautiful,  but  will  be  the 
means  of  providing  a  grass  area  of  desir- 
able boldness  to  the  front  of  the  stable, 
and  to  be  occupied  by  shrubs,  trees  and 
flowers  at  5.5  to  58. 

A  vine  arbor  was  desired  by  the  owner. 
This  we  would  locate  in  the  part  of  the 
front  grounds  to  the  right  of  the  center, 
for  the  reason  that  our  subscriber  indi- 
cated this  as  being  the  highest  point  on 
his  grounds,  and  commanding  beautiful 
views  of  the  lake  and  surrounaing  coun- 
try. The  fitness  of  providing  a  resting 
place  at  such  a  point,  both  for  contem- 
plating the  scenery  without  and  within 
the  garden,  was  quite  apparent. 

In  accordance  with  our  subscriber's  re- 
quest, that  we  provide  a  list  of  suitable 
planting  stock  for  rendering  his  grounds 
attractive,  and  also,  if  convenient,  that 
we  should  indicate  the  location  of  the 
different  kinds,  we  have  at  some  pains 
complied  with  these  desires.  The  indi- 
vidual trees,  groups  and  beds  located 
throughout  the  front  grounds  have  been 
numbered  on  the  map,  and  a  list  of  the 
kinds  we  would  suggest  here  follows,  the 
numbers  showing  the  place  of  each  on 
the  grounds: 

1.  One  Scai\et  Oak  (Querciis  coccinea);  one 
AmericaD  or  Trembling  Aspen  (Populus  trem- 
uloides). 

2     One  Common  Hickory  (Carya  albai. 

3.    One  White  Pine  iPiims  strohug.) 

I.    One  Wbite  or  Weymouth  Pine. 

5.  One  Double  White-flowered  Horse- 
chestnut  {Acsculit^  hiiJijocastinum  vai\  alba 
flore  plena). 

B.  Three  Mountain  Ash-leaved  Spirsea 
(Spirece  eorbifnlia). 

7.  One  Snowy  Mespilus  (Amclanchier  Bolry- 
apium);  two  Judas  Tree  or  Red  Bud  (Cercis  Can- 
odensts):  hardy  flowers. 

8.  Three  Dwarf  Variegated-leaved  Weigela 
{Diervilla  nana  follU  va/riegata), 

9.  Three  Holly-leaved  Mahonia  (Berberls  ac- 
quifnlium). 

10.  Two  Siberian  Arbor  Vita"  (Thiija  x'ar.  Si- 
hcrica);  three  Globe-headed  Arbor  Vitip  (r?iii,)a 
var.  globoea);  three  Red  Cedar  {Juniperua  Vit- 
yimana);  one  Gray-leaved  Juniper  (Juniperus 
var.  glauca). 

11.  Nine  Plumed  Hydrangea  {Hydrangea  pan- 
iculata  grandiflora). 

li.  One  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Hirch  (Betula); 
one  European  Larch  lian'j),  three  Norway 
Spruce  (Abies  excelsa);  three  Austrian  or  Black 
Pine  (Pfnus  Augtriaca);  two  Hemlock  Spruce 
(Abies  Canadengig). 

13.  Two  Alcock's  Spruce  (^bicy  Alcocquiana). 
Three  African  Tamarisk  [Tamarij:  Afi-i- 


two  English  or  Corked-barked  Maple  (.Actr  cam- 
pestris). 

19.  One  Wier's  Cut-leaved  Maple.  j 

20.  Three  Calycanthus  (Cahjranthus  Floridws). 

21.  One  Tulip  tree  ( Llnodendron  tulip'fera); 
one  Oak-leaved  Mountain  Ash  (Pynis  qiterci- 
folia  ;  one  European  Linden  {TiUa  Europair); 
one  Paulownia  Imperialis;  two  Japan  Aralia 
(Aralia  Japo7iiea);   one    Garden   or   European 
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U. 
cams. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


Six  Norway  Spruce  (Abie!<  excelsa). 

Three  Tew  [Taxus  var.  erecta). 

Six  White  Spruce  (Abies  alia). 

One    Norway  Maple  [Acer  plantanoides); 


Oleaster  lEleagnus  BnrtensUs). 

22.  Three  Lilacs  in  variety  (Syringa). 

23.  Five  Thunbeig's  Spira-a  (Spircca  Tliun- 
bergii);  five  Double-flowering  Plum-leaved 
Spirisea  (S.  j»iini/o!io.;  three  Altha?a  or  Rose  of 
Sharon  (Hihixciiii). 

24.  One  Cut-leaved  Weeping  Birch  (Betula). 

25.  Three  Red-branched  Dogwood  (Cornmf 
sanijuinea);  three  Japan  or  Dwarf  Snowball  (Vi- 
burnum plicatum). 

2B.  Six  Weigela  in  variety  (Diert'i!(a):  three 
Forsythia  or  Golden  Bell  (Forsythia  Fortioieii). 

27.  Four  Varigated  Cornelian  Cherry  (Cornus 
mascula  variegata);  six  Purple-leaved  Berberry 
(Berberis  Europicus  atropurpniieum). 

29.  One  Spring  Adonis  (Adonis  vernaHs);  one 
Wind-flower  (^4 iiemoncJ'aponica);  one  White  and 
Ca?rulean  Blue  Columbine  (Aquilegia  ea-ndea); 
one  Bell  Flower,  Peach-leaved  Campanula  (C. 
persi^:ifoli(i);  one  Double  Bell  Flower  (Cam.  car. 
euronata);  one  Narrow-leaved  Lungwort  (Pul- 
monarta  anguntifolia);  one  Meadow  Sweet, 
Goat's  IBeard  (Spircea  aruncus);  one  Meadow 
Sweet,  Queen  of  the  Prairie  (S.  venusta):  one 
Meadow  Sweet,  Purity  (S.  Ulmaria),  one  Sweet 


Violet  (Fioia  odorcita);  si.v  Perennial  Phlox. 

30.  Three  Ailantbusalandulosa. 

31.  One  River's  Purple-leaved    Beech  (Fagua 
var  purpurea  RiversiiK 

32.  One  River's  Purple-leaved  Beech. 

33.  One  Soulange's  Magnolio  (Magnolia  Sou- 
tarifieana), 

34.  Six  Mock  Orange  or  Syringa  in  variety 
(Philadelphus). 

.35.  Two  Rough-leaved  Viburnum  (Vibur- 
/lum  nigusa). 

35.  Three  Mountain  Ash-leaved  Spiffea  (S, 
sorbffoUa) . 

30.  Two  Plumed  Hydrangea  (Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora);  one  Double-flower- 
ing Deutzia  (Deutzia  var.  fore  pleno). 

37.    Flower  bed. 

.38.  Two  Pyramidal  Birch  ( Betula  alba  fast  i- 
gata)  two  European  Larch  (Larix);  two  Red 
Buc]ieye  (Aesculus  pavia  rubi-ay,  one  Double- 
flowering  Purple  Deutzia  (D,  var.  purpurea 
pleno);  three  Reeve's^or  Lance-leaved  Spiraea 
(.S.  Reevesiana);  three  Douglas'  Spiraea  (S. 
Douglasii);  three  Alder  leaved  Cletbra  (CJe/ftro 
alnifolia). 

39.  Six  Purple-leaved  Plum  {Prumis  Pis- 
sardi). 

40,  Two  Lombardy  Poplar  (Populus  fasti- 
gaia). 

42.  One  Red  Buckeye  (Aesculus  pavia  rubra.) 

43.  One  Weeping  Tooth-leaved  Poplar 
(Populus  grandidenta  penduld). 

44.  One  Sycamore  Maple. 

45.  One  Bird  Cherry. 

46.  One  Red  Oak  (Quercus  rubra). 

47.  One  Laurel  or  Shingle  Oak  (Quercus 
imbricaria). 

48.  Four  Norway  Spruce  (Abies  excelsa). 

49.  One  Black  Walnut  (Juglans  nigra); 
one  American  Wbite  or  Weeping  Elm  (Utmus 
Americana);  one  Red  Buckeye  (Aesculus 
pavia  rubra). 

50.  One  Austrian  Pine. 

51.  Three  Honeysuckle  or  Tartarian  Bush 
in  variety  (Lonicera);  one  Double-flowering 
Plum*  (Prxtnus  triloba);  two  Scarlet  Japan 
Quince  (Pyrus). 

.52.    Six  Weigela  in  variety  (Diervilla). 
53.    Twelve  Roses  and  hardy  flowers. 

55.  Greenhouse  flowers. 

56.  One  Sumach,  Purple  Fringe  or  Smoke 
Tree  (Rhus  cotinus). 

57.  Three  Billard's  Spirea  (S.  Billardi). 
.58.    Apple  tree. 
59.    Ampelopsis,  Pepper   Vine  (.Ampelopsis 

Bipinnata);  one  Chinese  Wistaria  (Wistaria 
sinensis);  one  Scarlet  Trumpet  Honeysuckle 
( Lonicera  sempervirens);  one  Canadian  Honey- 
suckle (L.  var.  Canarfejisi's);  one  Hall's  Japan 
Honeysuckle   (L.    Halleana);    one     Monthly 
Dutch    Honeysuckle   (L.   var.    Belgica);  two 
American  Trumpet  Vines  (Tecoma  radicans); 
three  Jackman's  Clematis  (C  Jackmanii);  one 
Dutchman's  Pipe  ( Aristolochia  sipho). 
61.    Two  Pear  trees. 
62  to  65.    Small  Fruits. 
67.    Native  trees,  shrubs  and  flowers. 
Plant  Virginian  Ampelopsis  and  Veitch's 
Ampelopsis  against  buildings. 

Plant  Akebia  quinata,  Chinese  Wistaria, 
Hall's  Japan  Honeysuckle  and  Dutchman's 
Pipe  at  verandah  pillars. 

The  vine  walk  at  .59  it  is  designed  to 
have  spanned  by  arches  made  of  gas  pipe 
and  connected  at  the  sides  with  galvan- 
ized wire,  all  to  be  covered  in  time  with  the 
climbers.  The  same  walk  might  pass  be- 
tween two  rows  of  Grape  vines  throughout 
its  distance  beyond  the  ornamental  part, 
thus  virtually  making  it  a  vine  walk  for 
nearly  its  entire  length. 

Of  the  vistas  indicated  by  letters,  A.  B.  C. 
are  landscape  views;  E.  F.  G.  H.  lake  views. 
I.  Delightful  view  from  dining-room  over 
the  lawn  to  arbor,  with  shrubs  on  each  side. 
This  course  might  be  termed  the  "  Shrub- 
bery walk,"  if  desired,  in  which  case  a  few 
more  shrub  clumps  might  be  introduced.  J. 
View  of  arbor  from  ainsand  vice  versa. 
In  designing  the  groups  the  making  of  9 
to  18  largely  Pines,  Norway  Spruce,  and 
other  easily  grown  evergreens,  partly  as  a 
protection  to  the  house  from  north  winds 
is  favored.  Likewise  plant  deciduous  trees 
quite  heavily  in  the  direction  16  to  24;  the 
idea  being  to  open  up  delightful  views  of 
the  lake  between.the  foliage  of  the  trees. 
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The  Spraying  Mixtures. 

It  is  now  a  demonstrated  fact  that  we  can 
control  both  our  insect  enemies  and  the 
majority  of  plant  diseases,  if  we  will  only 
use  the  sprayer  and  the  spraying  mixtures 
promptly  and  persistently.  Without  such 
precaution,  however,  we  will  be  pretty  sure 
to  lose  a  large,  if  not  the  largest,  part.of  our 
fruit  crops. 

In  regard  to  spraying  pumps,  we  can  only 
refer  our  readers  to  the  circulars  of  manu- 
facturers, among  them  the  Field  Force 
Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.;  the  Gould 
Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.; 
the  Nixon  Nozzle  and  Machine  Co.,  of  Day- 
ton, O.;  P.  C.  Lewis,  Catsliill,  N.  Y.,  and 
others  whose  advertisements  may  be  found 
in  the  columns  of  all  horticultural  papers. 

They  make  and  sell  machines  to  suit  all 
circumstances  and  conditions,  for  large  and 
small  operations,  from  the  ordinary  cheap 
machine  to  be  worked  by  hand,  to  that 
geared  to  the  wagon  wheel  and  operated  by 
horse  power. 

Knapsack  pumps,  serviceable  for  garden 
plots  and  vineyards,  are  made  and  offered 
for  sale  by  William  Stahl,  of  Quincy,  111.; 
W.  S.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  The 
Field  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y., 
and  some  firms  in  Washington,  D.  C.  These 
pumps  work  to  perfection,  and  the  French 
use  them  very  largely.  Where  much  spray- 
ing is  to  be  done,  Americans  will  prefer  the 
machines  that  allow  of  putting  the  heft  of 
the  work  of  drawing  sprayer  and  liquid,  and 
perhaps  even  of  operating  the  pump,  upon 
the  horse,  or  horses. 

The  nozzle  to  distribute  such  mixtures  as 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  must  have  an  adjust- 
able opening  at  the  end.  Among  those  to 
be  found  In  our  market  are  the  "Perfec- 
tion," the  "Nixon,"  the  "Cyclone,"  the 
"Vermorel,"  and  many  others.  Prof.  L.  H. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  University  has  contrived 
a  clamp  which  is  attached  to  the  end  of  a 
common  rubber  hose,  by  the  pressure  of 
which  the  size  of  the  opening  is  quickly  ad- 
justed. Whatever  the  nozzle  used,  it  must 
be  attached  to  a  long  pole  to  distribute  the 
liquid  most  evenly  at  the  top  of  high  trees. 

The  following  formulas  of  spraying  mix- 
tures were  given  by  Prof.  T.  S.  Maynard 
of  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College,  viz.: 

Bordeaux  Mixture.  Six  pounds  of  sulphate  of 
copper  are  dissolved  in  2  gallons  of  hot  water, 
and  4  pounds  of  fresh  lime  are  slaked  in  water 
enough  to  make  a  thin  lime-wash.  When  both 
are  cooled,  pour  together,  mi.xing  thoroughly 
and  dilute  to  22  gallons.    Strain  before  using. 

Ammoniacal  Carbonate  of  Copper.  Three 
ounces  of  precipitated  carbonate  of  copper  are 
dissolved  in  one  quart  of  ammonia,  strength  22° 
Baurae.    Dilute  with  22  ^Uons  of  water. 

£au  Celeste.  One  pound  of  sulphate  of  copper 
dissolved  in  25 gallons  of  water. 

Modified  Bau  Celeste.  Two  pounds  sulphate 
of  copper,  2%  I'ounds  carbonate  of  soda  and  l^^ 
pints  of  ammonia  (22°  Baume).  Dilute  with  22 
galltjns  of  water. 

Kerosene  Emulsion.  One  pound  common  soap 
dissolved  in  hot  water;  1  gallon  kerosene.  Stir 
or  churn  together  until  a  smooth,  butter-like 
substance  is  formed.  Dilute  with  2.5  to  .50  parts 
of  water. 

Paris  green  or  London  purple  may  be 
used  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  thus 
we  get  a  combination  useful  both  for  insects 
and  fungous  diseases.  In  regard  to  other 
coml)ined  mixtures,  as  for  instance  of  cop- 
per solutions  with  Tobacco  tea,  kerosene, 
potash  salts,  pyrethrum,  etc.,  more  trials 
are  needed  before  detinite  formuhe  can  be 
given  or  suggested. 

We  believe  the  most  convenient  form  in 
which  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  ammoni- 
acal carbonate  of  copper  are  now  obtain- 
able, is  in  the  prepared  packages  put  up  by 
W.  S.  Powell  &  Co.,  of  Baltimore.  The 
proportions  are  those  as  suggested  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  ingre- 


dients are  ready  for  dilution  with  water, 
and  then  at  once  for  use. 

Prof.  Maynard  sums  up  the  following 
as  facts  now  pretty  well  settled,  viz: 

(1)  That  of  the  arsenites,  Paris  green  gives 
the  best  results  as  an  insecticide. 

(3)  That  the  longer  the  mixture  contain- 
ing the  arsenites  stands  the  greater  the  in- 
jury from  soluble  arsenic. 

(."!)  That  the  foliage  of  the  Peach,  Plum 
and  Cherry  is  more  susceptible  to  injury 
than  that  of  the  Apple  and  Pear. 

(4)  That  the  injury  varies  with  the  varie- 
ties, some  being  more  susceptible  than 
others. 

(.5)  That  young  leaves  are  less  injured 
than  those  fully  developed,  and  are  more 
injured  on  weak  trees  than  on  those  that 
are  vigorous  and  healthy, 

(fi)  That  Paris  green  cannot  be  used  alone 
with  safety  stronger  than  one  pound  to 
three  hundred  gallons  of  water,  but  with 
the  lime  mixtures  it  may  be  safely  used  at 
one  pound  to  from  fifty  to  two  hundred 
gallons. 

(T)  That  the  foliage  is  most  injured  when 
kept  constantly  wet  by  light  rains  or  foggy 
weather,  but  that  heavy  rains  lessen  the 
injury. 

(8)  That  the  least  injury  is  done  when  the 
liquid  dries  off  most  rapidly. 

(9)  That  the  time  of  day  when  the  appli- 
cation is  made  is  unimportant. 


Ridge  vs.  Level  Culture. 

E.  L.   POLLARD,  MIS.SOUBL 

The  ridge  system  of  Strawberry  culture 
may  have  decided  advantages  on  level  or 
swampy  land,  or  wherever  the  water  Is 
likely  to  stand  at  any  time  of  the  year,  but 
on  our  rolling  prairie  and  timbered  knolls, 
experience  has  taught  us  that  level  culture 
will  give  the  better  results.  In  planting 
Strawberries  we  find  it  of  greater  import- 
ance to  secure  them  againt  dry  spells  than 
excessive  wet  ones.  If  planted  on  freshly 
prepared  land,  with  the  crowns  on  a  level 
with  the  surface,  the  plants  will  be  found 
by  the  time  the  soil  has  settled  to  have  some 
of  the  roots  exposed  and  consequent  injury 
is  the  result.  So  we  would  prefer  to  set 
Strawberries  in  a  very  slight  furrow  rather 
than  to  put  them  on  a  ridge.  We  have 
noticed,  too,  that  plants  set  on  a  ridge  are 
more  likely  to  be  injured  by  freezing,  as  it 
is  difficult  to  keep  the  mulch  on  in  winter. 
It  will  be  blown  off,  leaving  the  plants  ex- 
posed unless  something  is  used  to  hold  it  in 
place;  while  if  level  culture  be  practiced, 
the  mulch  will  not  collect  between  the 
rows,  even  if  moved  by  the  wind. 


Cleaning  Out  Old  Strawberry  Beds. 

L.  J.  FARMER,  OSWEGO  CO..  N.  Y. 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  believe  in  running  a 
Strawberry  bed  more  than  one  year.  There 
is  no  such  thing,  however,  as  an  ironclad 
rule  in  horticulture.  Some  years  the  plants 
will  make  such  a  growth  that  they  won't 
bear  a  profitable  crop  the  first  year,  but  left 
till  the  second  year,  the  crop  will  be  large. 

After  fruiting' a  variety  the  merits  may  be 
such  as  to  render  it  desirable  to  increase 
the  stock  of  plants  rapidly.  In  such  cases 
the  old  bed  may  be  cleaned  out  at  a  profit. 
If  only  fruit  is  wanted  the  weeds  may  be 
removed,  the  mulching  material  stirred  up, 
and  when  dry  all  may  be  set  on  fire  and 
burned.  This  destroys  the  weed  seeds  and 
leaf  lilight  or  rust.  The  space  between  the 
rows  is  now  plowed  and  cultivated  till 
thoroughly  mellow.  In  a  few  weeks  the 
plants  will  send  up  new  leaves  and  by 
winter  look  as  green  as  a  new  bed. 

If  new  plants  are  wanted  the  leaves 
should  not  be  cut  off  as  the  strength  of  the 
plant  will  go  towards  forming  new  leaves 
instead  of  runners.  The  weeds  and  rubbish 
should  all  be  removed  and  the  space  be- 


tween the  rows  thoroughly  spaded  up  or 
plowed  and  cultivated.  The  rows  are  now 
given  a  liberal  dressing  of  superphosphates 
or  rotted  manure.  The  cultivator  should 
be  run  through  once  a  week  and  narrowed 
up  as  the  plants  begin  to  run.  Perennial 
weeds  will  start  and  should  be  pulled  as 
fast  as  they  grow. 

While  the  above  is  a  safe  way  of  increas- 
ing our  stock  of  plants  rapidly,  I  do  not  ad- 
vise practicing  this  plan  year  after  year  if 
one  wishes  to  keep  up  the  pedigree  of  his 
plants.  Some  one  says  that  it  is  the  ten 
dency  of  all  varieties  to  run  out.  We  have 
grown  the  Crescent  Strawberry  for  ten 
years  and  can  see  no  difference  in  growth 
and  fruiting  qualities.  Indeed,  we  some- 
times think  they  improve.  I  have  always 
used  plants  from  new  beds  for  re-setting.  I 
am  a  firm  advocate  of  using  new  bed  plants. 
When  old  plants  are  spoken  of,  the  small 
inferior  plants  that  strike  root  in  the  weeds 
and  grass  are  meant.  Of  course,  plants 
from  cultivated  old  beds  are  better  than 
such,  but  still  they  have  not  the  vigor  of 
new  bed  plants  and  should  be  used  only 
when  necessity  requires  it. 


Hastening  the  Germination  of  Seeds. 

The  chief  one  of  the  methods  most  com- 
monly employed  to  quicken  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds,  is  soaking  in  tepid  water,  pure 
and  simple.  This  has  often  given  us  highly 
satisfactory  results,  especially  with  seeds  of 
root  crops,  such  as  Turnips,  Beets,  Carrots, 
etc.  Still,  under  average  circumstances,  in 
sowing  vegetable  seeds  in  moist  soil,  it  is 
not  necessary,  and  usually  inconvenient, 
and  we  now  seldom  resort  to  it,  depending 
on  the  virtues  of  well-flrmed  soil  rather 
than  on  soaking  the  seed. 

The  majority  of  vegetable  seeds  germin- 
ate easily  and  promptly;  yet  under  some 
circumstances  it  may  be  desirable  to  hasten 
the  time  of  germination  of  these  as  well  as 
of  some  other  seeds  that  on  account  of  hard 
covering  or  other  causes,  are  usually  slow 
to  start  growth. 

Other  things  being  equal,  says  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Revue  Horticole,  seed  pre- 
served in  their  natural  envelopes  up  to  the 
time  of  planting  germinate  much  better 
and  more  quickly  than  those  which  have 
been  washed  and  preserved  without  cover- 
ing, even  if  kept  in  paper  or  cloth  bags  in  a 
dry,  equable  temperature.  With  few  ex- 
ceptions, all  seeds  with  fleshy  coats  should 
he  preserved  in  their  natural  covering  as 
long  as  possible.  When  their  natural  cov- 
ering is  removed,  if  the  planting-time  has 
not  come,  it  is  always  safe  to  place  the  seeds 
between  layers  of  flue  sand  containing  at 
least  ten  per  cent,  of  humidity,  and  so  pre- 
serve them  from  direct  contact  with  the 
atmosphere. 

Seeds  of  the  Grapevine,  washed  and  dried 
at  the  time  the  fruit  ripenened,  and  then 
placed  in  bags  and  sown  the  following 
spring,  germinated  only  in  the  proportion 
of  eight  to  ten  to  the  hundred  the  first  year, 
while  others  did  not  germinate  until  the 
second  or  third  year.  The  plants  produced 
by  these  had  the  seed-leaves  nearly  always 
blotched  with  white.  A  part  of  the  same 
seed  preserved  in  their  pulp  to  the  end  of 
December,  and  then  placed  in  sand  until 
the  sowing  time,  germinated  much  more 
quickly  and  in  the  proportion  of  seventy- 
five  or  eighty  in  a  hundred. 

The  same  precaution  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  various  large  oily  seeds,  such  as  the 
seeds  of  Oaks,  the  Tea-plant,  the  Camellia, 
Laurels,  Chestnuts,  Beeches,  etc.,  which 
lose  in  a  large  part  their  power  of  germina- 
tion if  preserved  during  the  winter  in  bags, 
and  require  to  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  or, 
at  least,  to  be  preserved  in  sand,  and  so 
prepared  for  germination  when  the  time  for 
sowing  arrives.    This  is  the  best  method. 
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too,  in  the  case  of  seeds  with  bony,  hard 
covering,  which  germinate  slowly,  such  as 
the  seeds  of  the  Olive,  and  of  most  of  the 
Rose  family,  nut-bearing  plants,  etc. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  vegetable 
seeds  which  take  a  long  time  to  germinate, 
siich  as  those  of  the  Parsnip,  Carrot,  Sugar 
Beet,  Parsley  and  Tarragon;  these  are  im- 
proved by  being  placed  in  layers  of  sand  be- 
fore planting,  although  their  germination 
can  be  hastened  by  more  active  treatment. 
Many  systems  are  in  use  for  this  purpose 
among  gardeners. 

Sometimes  good  results  are  obtained  by 
mixing  seeds  of  this  character  with  fine 
soil,  and  then,  after  placing  them  in  a  pot 
or  sack,  plunging  them  tor  some  time  into 
hot  water.  Others  soak  such  seeds  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  time,  varying  from  six  to 
forty-eight  hours,  in  tepid  water,  to  which 
is  added  a  little  salt  or  chlorine  Some 
gardeners  soak  Carrot  and  Beet  seeds  in 
liquid  manure  for  two  or  three  days  before 
sowing  them.  All  such  methods  are  gener- 
ally good  if  they  are  carefully  used. 

I  do  not  recommend  the  method  of  hasten- 
ing germination  which  consists  in  plung- 
ing seeds  into  water  strongly  impregnated 
with  potassium  or  caustic  soda.  The 
strength  of  these  salts  is  so  great  that  if  a 
Coffee-seed  is  dropped  into  a  solution  made 
with  them,  germination  takes  place  at  the 
end  of  a  few  hours;  but  .seeds  so  treated, 
instead  of  continuing  to  grow,  perish  when 
they  are  transferred  to  the  soil. 

I  have  secured  the  germination  of  seeds  in 
half  the  ordinary  time  by  plunguig  them 
during  a  period  varying  from  six  to  thirty- 
six  hours,  according  to  the  hardness  of  their 
coats,  in  water  to  which  was  added  one- 
tenth  of  its  volume  of  the  liquid  ammoniac 
of  commerce. 

The  best  agent  of  hastening  germination 
appears  to  be  ammoniac.  In  practical  ap- 
plication it  is  best  applied  in  the  form  of 
fresh  horse-manure  or  horse-manure  re- 
freshed with  horse-urine,  which  should  be 
used  either  mixed  with  other  substances  or 
alone,  and  which  for  this  purpose  should 
be  placed  in  a  bed  in  a  warm  greenhouse, 
I  have  caused  in  this  way  the  germination 
of  Pear  and  Grape-seeds,  nuts,  Plum-stones, 
Almonds,  the  seeds  of  the  Coffee-tree,  of 
Palms,  Sugar  Beets,  Peanuts,  Fraxinella 
and  other  seeds  of  slow  germination  in  half 
the  time  needed  to  secure  the  germination 
of  the  same  seeds  sown  in  the  ordinary 
condition. 

In  the  case  of  Beets,  Beans,  Lupins,  and 
other  plants  of  the  Pulse  family,  the  use  of 
heated  soil  produces  the  most  deplorable 
results  on  account  of  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  the  cotyledons,  which  results  in  the 
breaking  and  destruction  of  many  embryos 
when  the  seeds  are  treated  in  this  way. 
For  all  such  seeds  it  is  recommended  to 
immerse  them  for  six  or  eight  hours  in 
slightly  heated  water,  which  softens  the 
coating  of  the  seed  and  facilitates  the  exit 
of  the  germ. 


Why   Not  Grow    More   Carrots. 

JAMES  K.  HENDERSON,  BUCHANAN  CO.,  IOWA. 

There  is  no  root  crop  cultivated  that  has 
the  nutritive  and  medicinal  qualities  pos- 
sessed by  the  Carrot.  Fed  to  cows  they  not 
only  increase  the  flow  and  value  of  milk, 
but  give  a  rich  color  to  the  butter  that  can- 
not be  obtained  in  the  winter  without  the 
use  of  coloring  matter,  and  unlike  Turnips, 
they  never  impart  a  strong  or  disagreeable 
taste  to  the  butter. 

Fed  to  horses,  they  improve  them  in  every 
way,  appearance,  spirits,  health  and  sound 
flesh.  A  horse  fed  with  Carrots  is  said 
never  to  be  troubled  with  worms. 

Williams,  the  famous  breeder,  who  sold 
Aitell  for  .$105,000,  and  bred  Alberton  whom 


he  considers  worth  more  still,  feeds  two  or 
three  thousand  bushels  every  winter. 

With  the  highest  cultivation,  as  high  as 
twelve  hundred  bushels  have  been  raised 
on  an  acre,  but  from  four  to  six  hundred 
bushels  per  acre  will  prove  a  prolitable 
crop.  They  do  best  on  land  manured  the 
previous  year.  Never  use  fresh  stable 
manure  the  year  you  plant.  Sow  in  rows 
fifteen  inches  apart  with  a  good  garden  drill, 
and  when  about  two  inches  high,  thin  to 
three  or  four  inches  apart.  If  to  be  culti- 
vated with  a  horse,  plant  two  feet  apart. 
For  cultivation  I  prefer  the  Planet  Jr. 
horse  hoe,  model  91,  using  narrow  steels 
the  first  few  times  at  least.  Use  Guerande 
or  Oxheart  seeds  in  narrow  rows.  Half- 
long  Danvers  can  be  sown  when  planted  in 
rows  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches  apart. 
Do  not  plant  any  of  the  old-fashioned  long 
kinds,  they  will  disappoint  you  in  all- 
around  results. 

If  one  has  plenty  of  land,  and  help  is 
scarce,  it  might  be  more  profitable  to  sum- 
mer-fallow the  ground,  thus  killing  all 
weeds  and  grass,  besides  turning  one  or 
two  coats  of  green  manure  under;  then  next 
spring  plow  and  harrow  thoroughly,  crush- 
ing all  lumps  with  roller  or  plank. 

In  harvesting  if  you  have  plenty  of  time, 
cut  the  tops  off  at  the  crown  so  none  of  the 
buds  will  sprout  during  winter.  If  hurried, 
twist  tops  off,  throw  Carrots  in  piles  to  be 
picked  up  and  loaded  in  wagons.  Then  cut 
tops  in  leisure  hours  during  winter. 

If  the  ground  is  hard,  or  the  roots  rather 
long,  run  a  plow  within  an  inch  or  two  of 
the  row,  when  they  can  be  pulled  easily.  In 
small  fields  they  can  be  loosened  easily 
with  a  spade. 


Sixty  Years  of  Fruit  Growing.— Judge 
Miller  tells  His  Early  Recollections. 

My  father  was  a  farmer,  and  a  good  one, 
and  not  without  love  for  horticulture. 
According  to  my  earliest  recollections, 
there  were  Mayduke,  Bleeding  Heart  and 
Ox  Heart  Cherries  on  the  place;  also  Yellow 
Gages,  German  Prunes,  and  Magnum  Bo- 
num  I'lums;  Apricot  trees  on  the  terraces; 
Golden  Chasselas  Grape  vines  trained 
against  the  eastern  walls.  We  also  had  a 
good  selection  of  Apples  in  the  orchard,  and 
Peaches  plenty,  mostly  seedlings,  but 
Early  York  and  a  few  other  budded  varie- 
ties among  them. 

In  spring  when  the  last  snow  fell  over  a 
foot  deep,  all  hands  were  turned  out  to  roll 
snow  balls  up  to  the  Peach  trees,  two  or 
three  to  each  tree  as  large  as  a  barrel  kettle. 
This  on  a  foot  of  frost  in  the  ground  retard- 
ed the  blooming  so  that  they  escaped  the 
late  frosts. 

That  season  there  was  a  crop  of  Peaches 
such  as  I  have  seldom  seen  since.  There 
were  about  two  acres  in  the  orchard,  and  as 
the  crop  was  almost  a  failure  in  that  vicinity, 
people  came  near  and  far  for  Peaches,  with 
baskets,  sacks,  and  even  with  one-horse 
wagons.  But  the  latter  was  too  much  for 
even  my  generous  father,  who  put  a  stop  to 
it.  Then  the  idea  of  selling  Peaches  was 
out  of  order  with  a  well-to-do  farmer;  so  all 
these  Peaches  went  free.  But  the  writer  of 
this  had  a  different  notion,  and  asked  why 
these  people  should  not  pay  twenty-five 
cents  a  bushel.  I  had  the  same  idea  about 
Cherries,  of  which  we  had  perhaps  thirty 
trees  of  red  and  black  Mazzards,  some  of 
them  extra  fine  for  that  class.  Of  these 
there  were  trees  three  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  fifty  and  sixty  feet  high  bear- 
ing a  large  wagon  bed  full  of  fruit  to  the 
tree.  And  there  came  one  of  my  troubles, 
what  tired  me  of  farming  and  turned  my 
whole  mind  to  horticulture,  to  which  my 
energies  have  now  been  devoted  for  about 
half  a  century. 

But  to  go  back  a  little  and  tell  how  these 


Cherries  going  to  waste  worried  me.  In 
haying  and  harvest  I  told  my  father,  that  I 
could  gather  a  bushel  a  day  of  these 
Cherries,  take  them  to  .Jamestown,  six 
miles  off,  and  get  two  dollars  for  them. 
This  would  pay  two  grown  men  theirwages 
for  the  day,  while  I,  but  a  boy,  would  be 
paying  them,  and  at  the  same  time  enjoy 
myself  greatly.  But  it  was  overruled,  and 
a  very  discontented  boy  had  to  carry  water 
to  the  field  hands,  and  help  turn  hay, 
gather  sheaves,  etc. 

This  subject  is  commented  on  more  par- 
ticularly, as  the  time  is  here  when  boys 
seem  so  prone  to  leave  the  farm  and  go  to 
the  cities.  Some  hints  may  be  taken  from 
this  by  parents. 

Well  do  I  remember  seeing  bushels  of 
white  and  red  Currants  dry  on  the  bushes 
in  the  garden.  The  first  Raspberry  plant  I 
ever  saw  in  a  garden,  I  helped  to  plant  my- 
.self.  At  that  time  we  had  the  Alexander 
Grape,  but  it  and  the  Golden  Chasselas 
were  the  only  two  we  had. 

The  Gages  and  Prunes  grew  in  the  house 
yard  where  the  ground  was  hard  beaten. 
We  never  found  a  wormy  specimen,  while 
in  the  garden  the  Magnum  Bonums  never 
perfected  a  Plum.  Curculio  was  not  known 
then  to  be  the  cause.  We  only  called  them 
worms.  Pears  then  were  few  in  variety, 
Summer  Bon  Chretien,  White  Doyennes, 
Houser  and  Uvedale's  St.  Germain,  were 
about  all  we  had.  The  large  Winter  Pear 
I  saw  budded,  growing  on  an  Apple  tree  as 
fine  as  ever  since. 

At  an  exhibition,  many  years  after, 
Seckels  that  were  grown  on  a  Hays'  Apple 
tree  took  the  premium.  Ten  years  ago  I 
saw  as  fine  white  Doyenne  Pears  on  a 
Prince's  Harvest  tree  as  ever  on  a  Pear  tree. 
In  my  orchard  here,  nice  Pears  grew  for 
years  on  a  Boston  Russet  Apple  tree  graft- 
ed years  before  I  bought  this  place. 

When  a  boy  how  I  loved  to  stroll  along 
the  banks  of  the  Pequa  creek,  looking  on  a 
little  ledge  of  rocks  jutting  the  waters'  edge 
thirty  feet  high  as  a  romantic  spot,  and 
little  dreaming  that  late  in  life  I  should 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  mighty  Missouri 
river,  and  be  surrounded  with  hills. 
Within  half  a  mile  I  can  see  a  perpendicular 
cliff  near  two  hundred  feet  high.  On  the 
south  side  of  these  cliffs  there  is  a  slope 
ranging  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  yards 
broad  to  the  river,  and  at  an  angle  of  about 
thirty  degrees.  This  is  all  made  soil  from 
the  hills  above,  and  on  this  we  are  now 
planting  fruit  trees  and  Grape  vines,  the 
latter  so  as  to  be  trained  under  projecting 
ledges,  with  the  expectation  of  escaping  rot 
and  mildew. 

Next  to  the  growing  of  grain,  fruit  is  in 
my  estimation  the  most  important.  Not 
one-half  of  the  people  in  the  country  have 
half  enough  of  fruit. 

At  this  time,  beginning  of  March,  several 
persons  have  come  to  me  for  a  few  Apples, 
say  they  have  sick  children  and  crave 
Apples.  The  pleasure  it  gives  me  to  furnish 
them  free  of  charge,  goes  far  to  compensate 
me  for  the  labor  and  care  it  required  to  har- 
vest them.  My  Newtown  Pippins  in  the 
cellar  just  now  would  command  at  least 
-*2  a  bushel,  but  none  will  be  sold. 

PoKTEK  Api'LE.  I  am  in  possession  of  a 
handsome  and  good  Apple  that  should  be 
given  to  the  world  as  it  might  otherwise  be 
lost,  since  the  originator,  as  well  as  the 
original  tree  have  gone  to  dust.  A  neigh- 
bor perpetuated  and  placed  it  in  my  care 
for  propagation.  I  forward  specimens.  Tell 
us  what  you  think  of  it.  The  trees  bear 
abundantly  every  year,  and  last  season 
were  overloaded.    Porter  is  its  name. 

[Specimen  of  medium  size  received. 
Highly  colored  with  deepest  red.  Quality 
very  mild  sub-acid,  spicy,  rich,  melting. 
Apparently  a  good  keeper.    Ed.] 
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Apple  Varieties.  To  those  who  con- 
template planting  Apple  trees  extensively, 
I  would  advise  to  avoid  many  varieties. 
Look  around,  find  out  what  sorts  do  well  in 
the  kind  of  soil  you  intend  planting  in,  and 
confine  yourself  to  but  a  few,  say  five  varie- 
ties. Here  that  selection  for  winter  would 
be  Jonathan,  Ben  Davis,  Winesop,  Willow 
Twig,  and  York  Imperial. 

The  Clayton  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.    It  is  of  good  size,  handsome,  an 


having  rows  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches 
apart,  and  plants  ten  to  twelve  inches  apart 
in  the  rows.  If  planted  too  early  it  is  liable 
to  run  up  to  seed. 

When  large  enough  for  blanching,  in 
September  or  October,  the  leaves  of  each 
plant  are  gathered  up  and  tied  around  their 
middle  with  string  or  matting.  In  about 
three  weeks  they  will  be  blanched  enough 
for  use.  We  have  blanched  them  in  less 
time,  and  very  beautifully,  by  putting  a 


proper  depth  and  spreading  them  well. 
This  is  much  better  and  safer  than  planting 
with  a  dibber. 
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ENDIVE  DWARF  GHEEN  CUHLED. 

early  and  abundant  bearer,  hardy  tree,  and 
the  Apple  will  keep  as  long  as  any.  But  to 
my  taste  the  quality  is  not  up  to  the  mark. 
Ben  Davis  still  takes  the  lead  here,  and  it 
doesn't  matter  how  much  the  quality  is  run 
down,  it  still  takes.  Why  not?  If  the 
Wilson  and  Crescent  Strawberries  stand 
first  and  the  Early  Richmond  Cherry,  and 
the  Concord  Grape,  neither  of  which  can 
claim  much  in  point  of  quality,  why  may 
not  old  Ben  hold  its  place? 

What  we  want  is  an  Apple  just  like  Ben 
Davis  in  all  respects,  but  with  the  quality 
of  a  Jonathan  or  Newtown  Pippin. 
Whether  such  an  Apple  is  among  the 
coming  ones  or  is  already  here,  I  don't  know. 
So  long  as  I  can  have  Jonathans,  Grimes' 
Golden,  Winesop,  Yellow  Bellflower,  and 
Newton  Pippin,  I  am  satisfied.  Jennetting 
may  also  be  in  the  li.st.  In  my  family  Ben 
Davis  is  not  eaten  if  any  of  the  others  are 
to  be  had. 

Fruit  Outlook.  A  month  ago  the  mild 
weather  threatened  to  advance  the  fruit 
buds  so  as  to  threaten  their  destruction  by 
late  frosts,  but  now  we  have  real  winter  for 
some  weeks.  This  has  kept  them  back  so 
that  at  this  time  the  prospect  for  a  fruit 
crop  is  good.  Strawberry  heds  look  well, 
and  it  is  with  some  anxiety  I  look  forward 
to  see  the  new  ones,  many  of  which  are  to 
fruit  for  the  first  time.  Out  of  some  fifty 
new  varieties  it  is  possible  that  a  perfect 
Strawberry  in  all  respects  may  be  found. 


WHITE   BATAVIAN. 


large  bottomless  flower-pot  over  each  plant. 

The  sort  most  commonly  grown  in  this 
country  is  the  Dwarf  Green  Curled,  shown 
in  left  figure  of  illustration.  The  single- 
leaf  also  belongs  to  that  variety.  The 
figure  at  the  right  represents  the  broad- 
leaved  White  Batavian. 

Of  course  this  vegetable  can  he  and  is 
grown  as  a  second  crop,  after  Peas, 
Radishes,  Early  Cabbage,  Early  Beets, 
Beans,  etc. 


Endive  as  Salad  Material. 

We  can  not  easily  have  too  much  of  really 
good  salad  material.  While  we  might  ex- 
tend the  season  of  cooling  Lettuce  very  con- 
siderably by  successive  planting,  and  per- 
haps by  shading  during  the  summer  heat, 
or  by  the  selection  of  semi-shady  locations, 
yet  it  is  true  that  the  hot  season  is  not 
favorable  to  the  production  of  Lettuce,  and 
in  most  cases  it  will  be  simpler  and  safer  to 
rely  on  plauts  for  salad  material  that  are 
well  suited  to  the  atmospheric  conditions 
as  found  in  midsummer  and  autumn. 

Sometimes  we  wonder  why  Endive,  which 
stands  foremost  among  these  our  autumn 
salad  plants,  is  not  more  appreciated  by  the 
average  home  gardener.  It  really  makes  a 
fine  and  wholesome  salad,  and  when  well- 
blanched,  it  has  a  mild  nutty  fiavor  that  is 
exceedingly  gratifying  to  our  taste 

Seed  may  be  sown  in  June  or  July,  and 
transplanted  into  rich,  well  prepared  soil. 


Setting  Out  Cabbage  Plants. 

We  can  not  always  have  our  own  choice 
of  the  weather  when  planting  out  Cabbage 
and  other  plants  in  open  ground.  Some- 
times soil  and  season  is  cjuitedry,  at  a  time 
when  the  work  should  be  done,  and  we 
j  would  dislike  to  postpone  it  for  an  uncertain 
length  of  time,  waiting  for  rain. 

To  be  on  the  safe  side,  in  such  emergency, 
we  want,  first,  plants  with  a  well  developed 
and  uninjured  root  system.  If  growing  in 
light  friable  soil,  they  can  be  taken  up  with 
all  the  larger  roots  intact,  while  plants 
taken  up  from  hard  lumpy  soil,  no  matter 
how  carefully  (not  to  speak  of  the  usual 
method  of  pulling  up  such 
plants),  will  have  some  of  their 
larger  roots  broken. 

But  even  in  light  soil,  and 
with  the  best  of  care,  it  is  im 
possible  to  get  half  of  the  line 
roots  intact.  Some  time,  per 
haps  a  week,  will  elapse  before 
the  roots  can  recover  and  send 
forth  any  sap  to  the  top.  If 
the  tops  are  all  left  on,  and 
weather  should  be  hot  and  dry, 
the  plants  will  be  in  a  highly 
distressed  condition,  such  as 
represented  in  fig.  1  of  the  ac- 
compaying  illustration;  and 
what  is  still  worse,  these  leaves 
are  drawing  every  drop  of  moisture  and  life 
out  of  the  stem,  and  reduce  them  more  to  a 
dried  stick  than  what  should  be  a  soft- 
growing,  sappy  stock. 

A  material  improvement  on  the  method 
of  setting  plauts  untrimmed,  is  the  way 
shown  in  fig  2.  Part  of  the  tops  are  simply 
twisted,  or  perhaps  chopped  off,  and  the 
plants,  when  thus  set  out,  will  push  new 
growth  from  the  heart  at  once,  never  wilt, 
and  recover  from  the  ettects  of  transplanting 
much  sooner  than  the  plants  at  fig  1. 
Plant  with  a  spade,  setting  the  roots  to 


Hardening  Off. 

This  is  a  term  well  understood  by  gard- 
ners,  but  whether  it  is  properly  carried  out 
in  practice  is  another  consideration;  I  have 
seen  so  many  plants  injured  or  irretrievably 
lost  by  hastily  pitching  them  out  of  the 
houses  and  exposing  them  at  once  to  the 
burning  sun,  that  it  appears  only  right  to 
convey  a  few  words  of  caution  to  those  who 
adopt  this  method. 

It  does  not  pay  anyone  to  get  his  plants 
burnt  up  or  injured,  as  the  appearance  of 
his  flowers,  beds,  or  even  pot  plants  thus 
treated  would  be  very  unsatisfactory  for  a 
long  time  afterwards.  When  the  plants 
are  removed  from  the  greenhouse,  they  re- 
quire to  be  gradually  exposed  to  the  full 
influence  of  the  sun;  of  course,  where  there 
are  plenty  of  cold  frames  this  can  easily  be 
done,  but  such  is  uot  often  the  case.  Then 
a  warm  sheltered  position  should  be  chosen, 
under  a  wall  or  fence  of  some  kind,  and  if 
a  covering  of  tifl'any  or  other  light  material 
can  be  placed  over  them  so  much  the  better, 
so  as  to  admit  plenty  of  air  and  to  screen 
them  from  the  sun.  This  can  be  removed 
after  a  few  days,  if  possible  choosing  dull 
wheather  to  do  so.  If  tiffany  is  not  procur- 
able, a  few  branches  of  evergreens  placed 
over  them  will  answer  the  same  purpose,  or 
many  of  the-hardier  kinds  of  plants  can  be 
placed  under  shelter  of  trees  or  shrubs  until 
wanted  to  plant  out. 

The  same  remarks, in  the  matter  of  harden- 
ing off,  to  such  things  as  Deutzia,  Lilacs, 
Ghent  Azaleas,  &c.,  which,  after  having 
done  their  portion  of  the  decorative  work, 
must  not  be  hastily  pushed  away  in  corners 
or  out-of-the-way  places  to  be  burnt  by  the 
sun  or  parched  for  the  want  of  water.  They 
will  in  the  near  future  amply  repay  us  by 
giving  forth  their  rich  stores  of  color,  if 
properly  treated  and  cared  tor.—Onrdrninij 
Worhl. 


Peas  in  the  Garden. 

Few  crops  can  be  grown  so  easily  and 
cheaply,  and  at  the  same  time  give  us  so 
much  real  good  as  Peas.  We  have  grown 
the  flner  garden  sorts  of  best  quality  and  in 
great  abundance  on  rather  poor  soil,  en- 
riched simply  by  liberal  dressings  of  ordi- 
nary concentrated  manures,  applied  in  and 
along  the  drills. 

Good  Peas,  such  as  Little  Gem,  American 


CABBAGE  PLANTS,   1    UNTRIMMED  AND  2  TRIMMED. 


Wonder,  Bliss'  Everbearing,  Stratagem.etc, 
come  always  acceptable  for  the  table,  and 
almost  all  kinds  rarely  go  begging  for  a 
market.  If  the  latter  is  not  over-abundantly 
supplied,  the  returns  to  the  grower  are 
usually  quite  remunerative;  it  the  supply  is 
large  the  profits  may  not  be  so  very  large, 
yet  the  product  will  always  find  a  taker  at 
some  price. 

In  growing  for  market,  of  course  we 
must  aim  to  get  the  crop  as  early  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  purpose  the  ground  selected 
should  be  warm,  well  drained,  and  if  pos- 
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sible  slightly  sloping  to  south  or  southeast. 
It  also  should  be  well  prepared  by  plow  and 
harrow,  and  made  mellow  and  fine  to  the 
whole  depth  of  the  surface  soil. 

For  home  use  we  grow  the  earliest  smooth 
Itinds,  some  "First  and  Best"  of  any  reliable 
seedsman,  or  the  Alaska,  etc.,  to  the  extent 
of  a  few  rows.  They  are  hardier  and  come 
a  little  earlier  than  the  better-flavored  and 
more  productive  wrinkled  kinds  above 
named.  After  May  first  we  only  plant 
these,  and  plant  enough  to  be  sure  we  have 
all  the  family  may  want  to  use. 

The  question  of  staking  the  vines,  says 
the  American  Agriculturist,  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  availability  of  labor  and 
brush.  As  soon  as  the  vine  has  attained  a 
height  of  a  few  inches,  it  begins  to  throw 
out  tendrils  that  seek  tor  some  .support.  If 
this  is  furnished  the  vine  will  expand  more 
than  if  left  to  itself,  and  probably  will  have 
a  greater  fruiting  capacity.  It  brush  is  not 
.supplied  to  encourage  vining,  there  should 
at  least  be  some  protection  afforded  to  pre- 
vent the  vines  dropping  upon  the  groimd. 

The  pods  are  quickly  soiled  by  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  in  wet  weather  will 
rot.  To  guard  against  this,  stakes  may  be 
placed  at  intervals  along  the  rows,  and  one 
or  two  strands  of  heavy  twine  stretched  so 
as  to  catch  the  vines  when  they  begin  to 
fall  over,  or  a  clean  mulch  may  be  spread 
which  will  answer  the  same  purpose. 

The  mulch,  too,  would  be  of  value  in 
checking  evaporation  from  the  soil  in  case 
of  drought,  but  should  not  be  spread  until 
the  season  is  so  far  advanced  that  the 
ground  has  become  thoroughly  warmed,  or 
it  will  retard  the  earliness  of  the  crop. 


A  Simple  Strawberry  Planter. 

J.  H.  SAXJSBURY,   .MASS. 

This  Is  made  of  a  two-inch  pine  plank, 
size  six  by  eight  inches,  made  Into  a  perfect 
wedge,  and  covered  on  two  sides  with  a 
strip  of  tin  six  by  sixteen  inches. 

A  piece  of  Ji  inch  board,  four  by  eight 
inches,  is  nailed  on  the  thick  end,  projecting 
an  inch  on  all  sides.  A  little  on  one  side 
from  the  center  a  hole  is  bored  into  which 
the  handle  is  firmly  screwed.  The  latter  is 
an  iron  rod  three  and  one-half  feet  long. 


Home-Made  Sprayer. 

Spraying,  once  only  an  experiment,  has 
now  become  a  necessity,  and  such  not  only 
for  the  man  whose  fruit  trees  and  Grape 
vines  count  by  thousands,  but  not  less  for 
the  home  grower  who  only  tries  to  supply 
his  family  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

The  selection  of  the  spraying  machine,  of 
course,  has  to  be  made  in  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  circumstances.  But  nobody  who 
grows  fruit  should  say  that  he  cannot 
afford  the  expense  of  a  spraying  pump. 
The  purchase  of  costly  machines  is  no  abso- 
lute necessity.  Spraying  with  the  cheapest 
possible  pump  is  better  than  no  spraying, 
and  in  an  emergency  a  pump  costing  $1.. 50 
may  l)e  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of 
people  whose  orchard  or  vineyard  is  small. 
The  chief  difference  will  be  that  of  greater 
convenience  and  economy  in  the  applica- 
tion in  favor  of  the  higher-priced,  improved 
pumps  and  nozzles. 

How  an  effective  spraying  apparatus  may 
be  made  very  cheaply  is  told  by  a  corres- 
pondent of  the  Germantown  Telegraph:  I 
get  a  small  tin  force  pump  which  will  cost 
7.5  cents,  he  says;  to  this  I  attach  a  rubber 
hose  two  or  three  feet  long,  with  an  eighth 
of  an  inch  nozzle.  Inside  of  a  half  Ijarrel 
this  pump  is  securely  fastened  on  one  side 
with  annealed  wire  at  the  top,  passing 
around  and  through  the  staves.  The  bot- 
tom is  fastened  in  place  by  a  brace  and  a 
piece  of  board  three  Inches  wide  and  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  stays  inside  at  the 
bottom,  half  way  up  the  barrel  on  the  other. 


A  notch  is  cut  In  the  lower  end  and  large 
enough  to  lit  around  the  bottom  of  the 
pump,  pressing  hard  against  It  when  in 
place,  and  also  the  prongs  pressing  firmly 
against  the  staves.  The  brace  is  pressed 
down  firmly  and  held  in  place  by  a  nail  at 
the  top  and  one  from  the  outside  into  each  of 
the  prongs  at  the  bottom.  A  scantling  is 
nailed  inside,  reaching  above  the  barrel 
high  enough  to  attach  a  lever  to  it  by  means 
of  a  belt  to  serve  as  the  break  to  the  pump. 
This  tank  and  pump  is  placed  on  a  one-horse 
(lump  cart.  By  its  side  is  placed  a  barrel 
standing  on  end  and  filled  nearly  full  with 
water,  with  two  or  three  shingles 
floating  on  top  to  keep  it  from 
slopping  over. 

In  a  bo.x  a  little  out  of  the  way 
have  the  London  purple  or  Paris 
green.  I  prefer  the  purple  be- 
cause the  water  holds  it  in  solu- 
tion. My  eight  quart  pail  is  also 
found  there.  I  mount  my 
"vehicle"  and  drive  into  the 
orchard,  spraying  on  the  left 
and  right  as  I  pass  along.  The 
mi.xture  is  prepared  by  putting 
into  the  tank  three  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  the  poison  to  six  pails  of 
water.  To  produce  the  spray 
simply  place  the  thumb  over  the 
end  of  the  nozzle.  It  often  hap- 
pens that  the  full,  unbroken 
stream  is  needed  to  reach  the 
top  of  the  tree  or  the  inside 
branches.  The  spraying  should 
be  done  twice,  first  directly  after 
the  blossoms  fall  and  again  in 
about  ten  days,  or  before  the  blossom  end 
of  the  fruit  turns  down. 

With  this  aparatus  one  can  spray  from  50 
to  100  trees  per  day.  I  gave  one  small  tree 
a  dose  three  times  as  strong  as  the  above; 
it  scorched  the  leaves,  but  the  fruit  grew  to 
good  size.  I  concUided  it  checked  the 
growth,  but  the  Apples  were  hard  and  fair. 


COMMENTS  BY  READERS. 

A  department  to  ivhu-hall  are  invited  to  send  note, 
of  experience  and  observation  conceminff  topics  that 
1  ecently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  Journal.  Many 
siich  contributions  monthly  are  welcome. 

Exterminating  Gophers  (page  10).  In  1877  I 
had  the  care  tor  six  months  of  several  English 
Walnut,  Almond  and  Olive  orchards  and  a  few 
vineyards  on  a  ranch  14  miles  from  Barbara, 
California,  wherein  gophers,  coons,  badgers  and 
mice  abounded.  Strychnine  was  used  against  alj 
these  pesta  except  gophei's:  these  killed  many 
trees  by  eating  off  all  their  roots.  The  owner 
(Mr.  Cooper)  gave  me  18  traps,  and  every  day 
before  going  to  work  I  visited  all  the  places 
infested  with  gophers,  set  my  traps,  and  on  my 
return  a  few  houi-s  after,  I  was  sure  to  find  the 
gopher  a  prisoner,  alive  in  the  trap.  Before  I 
left,  the  3,900-acre  ranch  was  perfectly  clear  of 
gophers.  If  J.  B.  will  get  half  a  dozen  of  these 
traps  he  can  soon  and  easily  clear  his  land  of 
gophers.— 4.  A.  Bliimer,  Mo. 

Moles  and  Gophers.  A  gopher  that  visits 
me  is  generally  disposed  of  in  a  few  hours,  and 
in  one  case  in  three  minutes.  As  soon  as  he 
arrives  and  makes  a  fresh  mound  I  open  it  up, 
put  in  two  slices  of  raw  Potato  with  a  little 
strychnine  placed  between  the  slices  to  make  it 
more  palatable!  It  is  a  go  every  time.  As  to 
moles,  1  want  none  of  them,  grubs  or  no  grubs. 
I  give  them  fried  bacon  and  rough  on  rats,  then 
they  go  to  call  on  Mr.  Gopher  in  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds— Fi/iocnt  Bnismibin. 

The  Novelty  Business.  The  pending  efforts 
toward  checking  the  wild  advertisments,  over- 
drawn pictures  and  misleading  representations 
of  our  seedsmen,  nurserymen,  and  florists,  meet 
my  thorough  approval.  No  one  can  feel  more 
interest  in  the  advancement  and  improvement 
in  all  trees,  plants,  flowers  and  fruits  than  I  do, 
but  the  unreasonable,  deceptive,  and  in  many 
cases  outright  dishonest  descriptions  of  things, 
merely  for  pecuniary  gain,  should  meet  with 
rebuke.  Extravagant  descriptions  are  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  and  tend  to  prejudice  the 
public  against  all  novelties,  and  even  against  the 


really  good  ones.  We  will  take,  for  example, 
the  Tomato.  If  every  statement  on  new  Toma- 
toes were  correct,  as  to  form,  earliness,  solidit.v, 
etc.,  we  would  have  them  to-day  ripening  about 
1st  of  May  under  very  ordinary  treatment,  as 
uniformly  perfect  as  would  be  possible  to  imag- 
ine, and  so  dry  you  would  have  to  add  water  to 
use  them.  Thirty  years  ago  I  saw  Lester's  Per- 
fection that  would  make  a  very  good  show  any- 
where to-day.— D.  M. 

Wild  Asters.  The  flower  described  by 
"  A  Wild  Flower"  in  March  number  is  the  Wild 
Aster.  This  is  to  be  found  upon  the  prairies  of 
North  Dakota  in  greatest  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  in  shades  varying  from  a  pinkish  to  a  royal 
purple,  also  white.  These  Asters  are  the  latest 
of  the  seedless  variety  of  flowers  found  here, 
even  after  severe  frosts  have  killed  all  the  other 
vegetation.  Will  give  botanical  name  of  the 
species  as  soon  as  they  again  appear.— B. 

Death  to  Gophers.  The  quicker  they  are 
exterminated  the  better.  Many  dogs  will  kill 
them,  often  digging  to  a  great  depth  after  scent- 
ing them;  bird  dogs  being  the  best.  A  small  boy 
can  amuse  himself  by  putting  a  snare  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hole,  standing  a  little  way  off  and 
drawing  the  string  as  soon  as  the  gopher  puts 
his  head  out,  which  he  does  very  warily  at  flret 
to  see  if  he  is  sate.  I  give  my  boys  Ave  cents 
each  for  striped  and  ten  cents  for  pocket  gophers, 
and  I  can  see  their  numbers  have  greatly  dimin- 
ished within  two  or  three  years.  A  shotgun  is  a 
good  thing;  also  Corn  orWheat  soaked  in  strych- 
nine, and  put  far  down  in  their  burrows.- B. 

The  Knapsack  Sprayer.- It  would  be  well 
to  caution  parties  that  have  much  spraying  to 
do  to  get  a  horse  machine  unless  they  want  to 
kill  themselves.  I  have  both  knapsack  sprayer 
and  pump  drawn  by  horse,  and  know  all  about  it. 
The  hand  machine  is  usually  leaking  or  out  of 
order.  The  pump  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of 
the  can,  and  every  stroke  of  the  pump  springs 
the  bottom,  and  very  soon  it  cracks.  Fortune- 
ately  I  am,  or  was,  atinsmith,  and  have  a  solder- 
ing kit,  so  that  I  could  solder  the  pump  to  the  can 
as  the  can  gave  out,  then  when  the  pump  had  to 
be  repaired  I  had  to  heat  the  iron  and  run  all  the 
solder  off  to  get  the  pump  out  of  the  can.— Geo. 
B.  Worthen,  Ills. 

[The  knapsack  sprayer  is  rather  a  new  thing 
for  our  manufacturers,  and  they  should  have 
their  attention  called  to  any  weak  point  that  is 
found  in  their  machines.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
a  difficult  thing  to  make  the  bottoms  of  the 
knapsack  sprayer  strong  enough  so  jt  will  not 
spring.  For  limited  operations,  in  vineyards  and 
Potato  fields,  this  machine  is  just  the  thing,  and 
very  much  needed. -Ed.] 

Hill  Culture  of  Strawberries.  Some  grow 
their  Strawberries  in  matted  rows,  and  are  ap- 
parently successful  in  getting  large  yields.  We 
have  adopted  the  hill  culture  plan  in  preference 
to  this.  There  aie  mistaken  ideas  of  hill  culture. 
We  plant  on  level  surface  to  be  cultivated  but 
one  way.  Cut  off  runners  and  try  to  develop 
the  plant  set  in  spring  or  fall  as  well  as  may  be. 
We  find  the  following  advantages  in  hill  culture, 
viz.:  It  is  easier  to  keep  down  weeds  the  first 
season,  and  in  case  the  bed  is  to  be  picked  more 
than  one  season,  it  requires  less  than  one-half 
the  labor  to  clean  it  up  after  the  first  crop  is  cff 
than  on  the  matted  row  plan.  All  the  plant  and 
fruit  producing  elements  in  the  soil  of  a  space 
occupied  by  18  to  24  plants  on  the  matted  row 
plan,  will  flow  to  one  plant  and  develop  it  to  a 
large  size;  the  roots  will  spread  out  on  either  side 
to  the  extent  of  14  to  18  inches  in  search  of  food 
and  moisture;  the  berries  will  be  large  and  well 
colored.  We  do  not  agree  with  J.  R.  Peck,  Cald- 
well Co.,  Mo.,  on  planting  as  close  as  he  says  he 
does,  namely,  six  inches  by  two  feet.  When  we 
have  the  rows  less  than  three  feet  apart,  we  have 
trouble  to  get  pickers  through  without  smashing 
and  bruising  berries,  as  the  stools  are  six  inches 
and  above  in  length,  and  when  loaded  with  fruit 
will  lean  out  from  plant  and  in  most  cases  lay  on 
the  ground,  hence  the  reader  will  see  at  once 
that  this  leaves  a  clear  space  less  than  two  feet 
for  pickers  to  get  through.  Six  inches  in  the 
row  is  by  far  too  close.  The  ground  should  be 
well  manured  with  stable  manure  or  commercial 
fertilizer.  We  have  grown  stout  plants  the  past 
season  on  ordinary  soil  with  an  application  of 
800  pounds  of  good  fertilizer  to  the  acre  drilled 
in  previous  to  planting.— Hortman  Bjos,  OJu'o. 
Tar  for  Moles.  I  get  rid  of  the  moles  in  my 
garden  by  putting  a  tablespoonful  of  tar  in  their 
runs  and  cover  it  up.  The  moles  will  never  run 
through  there  again.  I  flnd  it  a  sure  cure.— 
T1'.  H.  S.,  N.  V. 
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The  Elders  for  Ornamental  Planting. 

Quite  likely  the  Common  Elder  Sambu- 
ciis  CuiuKtcnsis  would  be  classed  among 
the  most  ornamental  of  hardy  shrubs  were 
it  not  for  its  commonness  in  a  wild  state 
over  a  large  part  of  our  country.  That  it  is 
a  bush  of  pleasing  spreading  form,  possess- 
ed of  handsome  glossy  compound  leaves 
and  bearing  in  midsummer  a  profusion  of 
white  sweet  flowers  in  large  flat  clusters, 
no  one  will  deny.  Its  useful  blui.sh-black 
fruit  ripening  in  September  is  also  not 
without  attractiveness.  Let  it  be  planted 
along  the  shore  of  any  stream  or  body  of 
fresh  water,  or  in  a  dampish  spot  in  the 
wild  garden  where  it  is  not  unduly  crowded 
and  it  is  quite  sure  to  develop  into  an  at- 
tractive object. 

But  if  the  common  Elder  does  not  rank 
highly  for  ornamental 
planting  because  of  its 
commonness,  the  same 
charge  cannot  be  raised 
against  numerous  vari- 
eties now  classed  among 
desirable  ornamental 
growths  but  which  are 
rarely  met  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  the  main 
object  of  the  present 
article  to  speak  of  and 
to  illustrate  some  varie- 
ties of  this  shrub,  which 
the  writer  has  for  years 
had  in  cultivation  on 
his  lawn,  and  which  are 
to  be  heartily  recom- 
mended to  all  planters 
of  hardy  embellishing 
materials. 

Of  four  varieties  illus- 
trated, the  chief  attrac- 
tions of  which,  in  all, 
is  found  in  the  character 
of  the  foliage,  the  one 
to  the  extreme  left  is 
the  Fern-leaved  Elder 
{Samhucus  Nigra  hctcr- 
ophyUa).^This  is  a  vari- 
ety of  moderate  growth, 
always  healthy  and 
shapely  in  form,  the  foliage  of  which  is 
deeply  and  curiously  cut.  It  is  a  shrub  that 
because  of  its  oddity,  would  attract  atten- 
tion in  any  collection  of  plants. 

Next  to  the  foregoing  is  shown  a  leaf  of 
the  Variegated  Elder  (var.  varicfiata),  a 
peculiarity  of  which  is  that  the  foliage  is 
edged  with  a  line  of  yellow  and  white,  in 
nearly  all  its  parts.  The  bush  is  of  stronger 
growth  than  the  flrst-named  sort,  and  is 
equally  healthy  in  character.  It  is  well 
suited  for  use  in  contrast  with  shrubs  of 
dark  foliage  like  the  Euonymuses,  Privets, 
Calycanthus,  Forsythia,  etc.  Well  develop- 
ed ones  attain  a  height  of  six  or  more  feet. 

Third  in  the  group  is  shown  the  Cut- 
leaved  Elder  (var.  lachiciita).  This  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  cut-leaved  shrubs,  and 
such  as  would  be  sure  to  prove  an  ornament 
in  any  garden.  The  foliage  is  dark  green, 
glossy  and  delicately  and  regularly  cut,  in 
which  respects  it  difl'ers  from  the  Fern- 
leaved  variety  the  leaves  of  which  are  a 
lighter  green  and  irregularly  cut.  It  is 
suitable  for  planting  either  singly  or  in 
clumps  on  the  lawn,  or  for  intermixing 
with  other  shrubs  in  the  border.  Owing  to 
its  elegant  appearance  there  is  not  the  least 
objection  to  bringing  it  prominently  near 
the  edge  of  a  shrub  mass. 

The  leaf  shown  to  the  extreme  right  is 
that  of  the  Golden  Elder,  a  variety  of  much 
value  for  enlivening  shrubberies,  and  gar- 
dens. The  foliage  of  this  is  more  or  less 
difl:used  with  golden  yellow  while  some  of 
its  parts  are  of  pure  yellow  giving  the  plant 
altogether  a  distinct  and  bright  appearance. 
The  season  when  this  variety  comes  in  with 


flne  effect  is  In  midsummer  and  later  after 
the  shrubbery  has  lost  much  of  its  floral 
attractiveness.  At  that  time  this  bright 
shrub,  enlivened  by  sunlight  and  standing 
among  the  green  of  other  shrubs  or  in  a 
clump  upon  the  green  lawn,  is  sure  to  at- 
tract every  eye  within  its  range.  Where 
there  is  a  tendency  in  it  to  run  too  much  to 
green  this  should  be  discouraged  by  cut- 
ting back  the  greener  growth. 

The  Red-berried  Elder  (S.  /w/jchs)  is  a  dis- 
tinct native  species  that  is  not  widely 
known.  Its  habitat  is  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  southward,  although  found 
sparsely  as  far  north  as  Niagara  Falls. 
Some  persons  esteem  this  as  the  most  orna- 
mental species  of  the  family. 

The  choicer  Elders  can  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price  of  all  the  leading  nursery- 
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LEAVES  OF  VARIOUS  ELDERS. 


men  who  make  a  specialty  of  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees. 


Some  Experience  with  Wild  Flowers 
and  Trees. 

T.  L.  B.,  COOK  CO,,  ILL. 

In  a  small  way  I  have  had  some  success 
and  satisfaction  in  growing  wild  things. 
Several  years  ago  I  decided  to  see  what 
might  be  done  with  our  common  wild 
orange-red  Prairie  Lilies,  Philadelphicum 
which  bears  its  blossom  upright  and  ordin- 
arily only  one  on  a  stem,  and  Canadense 
which  has  nodding  blossoms  and  from 
three  to  five  on  a  stem,  rarely  more.  In 
summer  when  they  were  in  full  bloom  I 
marked  a  number  of  the  finest  plants. 
These  I  dug  up  in  the  fall,  getting  bulbs 
in  no  case  larger  than  Hickory  nuts, 
and  many  of  them  much  smaller.  These 
bulbs  1  planted  in  a  rich  spot  in  my  garden 
and  they  bloomed  the  next  summer  about 
the  same  as  in  their  wild  state,  but  after 
that  they  increased  in  size,  vigor  and 
beauty,  and  one  stem  of  the  Canadense 
came  with  nine  blossoms.  This  variety,  by 
the  way,  seems  to  take  more  kindly  to  cul- 
tivation than  the  other,  though  both  do  well. 

After  three  years  I  had  to  move  them  all, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had 
multiplied  greatly,  and  also  that  the  bulbs 
had  increased  in  size  most  wonderfully, 
being,  many  of  them,  larger  than  hens' 
eggs.  Last  summer,  the  first  after  trans- 
planting, they  went  on  blooming  as  it  noth- 
ing had  happened,  and  are  now  a  permanent 
and  much  admired  feature  in  my  garden. 

Hepaticas,  if  given  a  cool,  shady  place 


(mine  are  close  against  the  house  on  the 
north  side)  do  very  well,  and  are  as  charm- 
ing in  their  varied  tints  and  fresh  wide-eyed 
beauty,  as  when  found  among  the  dead 
leaves  in  March  in  their  native  abode. 

Dicentra  does  well  also,  and  I  have  Dog- 
tooth Violets  which  lived  through  last  sum- 
mer safely,  and  give  promise  of  a  good 
showing  thisi'spring. 

I  have  seen,  too,  though  not  in  my  own 
yard,  the  flne  purple  Cypripedium  Spec- 
tabile  which  was  as  much  at  home  in  a 
clump  of  shrubbery  having  an  east  ex- 
posure, as  if  it  had  originated  there. 

Another  feature  which  has  proved  very 
satisfactory  was  the  transplanting  of  a  lot 
of  Wood  Ferns,  Adiantum,  and  several 
other  varieties,  and  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  Mosses,  of  which  I  made  a  little 
mound  with  stones  in 
an  angle  having  a  north 
and  east  exposure. 

These  all  did  wonder- 
fully well  and  Violets 
transplanted  in  the 
Moss,  though  not  seen 
at  first,  asserted  their 
rights,  and  grew  as  if 
they  had  been  specially 
requested  to  show  them- 
selves at  their  very  best. 
The  shrubs  and  trees, 
too,  though  most  of 
them  can  be  bought 
from  the  nurserymen, 
may  be  had  at  first 
hands  and  at  much  less 
cost,  leaving  out  of  the 
account  the  difference 
in  the  amount  of  satis- 
faction one  feels  at 
having  started  some- 
thing lor  himself  over 
that  felt  when  some  one 
else  is  paid  to  start  it. 
One  year  in  March, 
when  the  frost  had  just 
gone  out  of  the  ground, 
I  went  to  the  woods 
and  found  the  soil  so 
soft  and  mellow  that  I 
pulled  up  by  the  roots,  a  number  of  small 
White  Thorn  and  wild  Crab  Apple  trees. 
On  replanting  at  home,  these  all  lived 
and  grew  with  but  one  exception,  and 
the  best  one  of  the  Thorns  I  now  value 
more  highly  than  any  tree  on  the  place.  Its 
flne  show  of  bloom  in  spring,  its  foliage 
which  is  always  flne,  and  its  quaint  and 
picturesque  habit  of  growth  make  it  a  thing 
always  to  be  admired. 


Golden. 


Home  and  Village  Improvements. 

L.  F.  ABBOT,  AKDROSCOGGIN  CO.,  ME. 

When  the  idea  of  the  utility  of  beauty  in 
home  surroundings  shall  have  become  more 
tiniversal  among  the  rural  and  village 
population,  then  we  shall  hope  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  home  surroundings  of 
that  class  commonly  styled  the  "average 
farmer,"  and  for  a  tidier  and  thriftier  ap- 
pearance manifest  in  our  numerous  villages 
and  hamlets.  Aside  from  any  sentiment  or 
taste  in  the  matter,  there  is  a  utility  in 
beauty,  both  in  home  and  town.  There  is 
a  money  value  in  improved  appearance  of 
streets,  highways,  villages  or  towns,  which 
farmers  and  real  estate  owners  living  there 
should  not  fail  to  appreciate. 

It  is  beyond  question  that  the  character 
of  the  home  and  its  surroundings  has  much 
to  do  in  shaping  the  course  of  men  and 
women  in  after  lite.  A  beautiful  home  is 
one  of  the  best  moral  agencies  in  existence. 
It  appeals  alike  to  young  and  old.  It 
shapes  the  disposition  and  thoughts  of  the 
child,  and  so  creates  an  evergreen  old  age. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favor  of  improv- 
ing the  individual  home  is  easily  applicable 
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to  an  aggregation  of  homes  which  consti- 
tute the  little  hamlet,  or  more  pretentious 
village.  For  villages  are  but  groups  of 
houses  with  the  important  addition  of  the 
space  which  lies  between  them.  It  is  this 
latter  feature  that  marks  the  responsibility 
resting  upon  the  villager.  For  there  may 
be  a  hundred  beautiful  houses  and  not  a 
neat  and  handsome  village.  Then  here  is 
the  difference  of  responsibility  between  the 
town  and  country  dweller,  and  here  is  the 
point  where  co-operation  may  well  assume 
to  bear  sway.  No  worthier  object  can  well 
engage  the  attention  of  every  public  spirit- 
ed citizen  than  the  improvement  of  his 
own  village. 

The  beauty  of  a  town  wins  the  love  and 
loyalty  of  those  who  dwell  in  it.  If 
there  has  been  friendly  co-operation  in 
bringing  about  such  improved  state 
of  things,  a  fellow  feeling  is  promoted; 
friendly  intercourse  is  furthered,  and  it 
ministers  to  the  success  of  all  those 
agencies  by  which  the  taste,  morality 
and  general  culture  of  the  people  are 
advanced. 

As  before  remarked,  there  is  a  view 
which  appeals  to  the  pocket;  a  utili- 
tarian view  which  is  generally  more 
potent  than  a  sentimental  one.  Real 
estate  advances  in  ratio  with  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  as  a  whole  worked 
out  on  a  practical  basis.  Advancing 
values  mean  life,  growth,  popularity, 
importance,  in  the  town.  Outside  capi- 
tal seeks  investment,  and  local  indus- 
tries are  stimulated,  and  general  busi- 
ness receives  new  impetus. 

These  deductions  are  merely  records 
of  experience  in  towns  where  system- 
atic efforts  have  been  made  at  improve- 
ments. 

Beautiful  Window  Gardening. 

The  love  of    tlowers    and    plants   is 
nowhere  more  strikingly  shown,  than  in 
the    numerous   window    and    balcony 
gardens,  to  be  met  about  the  homes  of 
people  in  American  towns.    Sometimes 
such  are  the  onlymeans  by  which  residents 
in   our   cities   can  gratify   their    love    for 
gardening.     The   architects    have    also   in 
some    instances     promoted    this   taste   by 
having  provided   in  many  of  their   attrac- 
tive house  plans,  places  for  accomodating 
plant  life. 

As  we  find  the  average  out-door  window 
garden,  however,  it  is  as  likely  to  be  the 
product  of  the  florist's  art  in  the  providing, 
arranging  and  attending  of  the  same,  as 
otherwise.  He  does  the  work  by  the  month 
or  year,  and  the  owner  pays  the  bill.  In 
this  way  delicate  greenhouse  plants  and 
vines  are  about  the  only  ones  employed, 
when  it  is  certain  that  some  others  could 
be  used  as  well  or  better,  and  usually  with 
greater  economy. 

Our  engraving  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
garden  recently  commented  upon  by  F.  W. 
Burbridge,  in  Robinson's  London  Garden, 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  an  illustration 
of  a  phase  of  window  gardening  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  ordinary  type.  The  writer 
says  that  his  notion  of  good  window  gar- 
dening is  that  carried  out  in  its  entirety  by 
those  who  live  behind  the  beautified  panes. 
Again,  the  window-box  or  flower-pot  style 
of  window  decoration  is  not  always  the 
most  worthy  of  adoption — a  remark  amply 
proven  by  the  illustration  herewith  given. 
Window-boxes  and  flowerpots,  which  look 
at  home  in  the  cottage,  are  somewhat  apt 
to  jar  a  little  as  .seen  in  the  windows  of  a 
large  residence  constructed  of  masonry, 
but  no  one  could  well  object  to  the  simple 
and  appropriate  window  decoration  by 
means  of  beautifully  and  naturally  grouped 
climbing  plants  as  here  shown. 
The  plant  most  evident  on  the  central 


muUion  and  to  the  right  is  the  Japanese 
Hop  plant  (Hum »h(.s  japonicus),  an  easily 
reared  annual  of  less  massive  habit  than  is 
H.  lupulus,  an  English  and  perennial 
species.  There  is  no  lack  of  climbing  vege- 
tation of  the  best  for  window  gardening  of 
this  kind:  Clematises  of  many  kinds.  Ivy 
of  the  large  and  small-leaved  forms,  Vir- 
ginian Creeper,  Tropieolums  and  .lasmines 
of  varied  sorts  and  exquisite  perfume.  Nor  i 
must  we  forget  that  most  queenly  of  all 
the  flowers  of  the  window  casement— the 
Rose.  Beneath  the  windows,  on  the  bor- 
ders near  the  house,  we  can  plaut  Carna- 
tions, Verbenas,  and  Geraniums,  to  say 
nothing  of  many  other  things. 
One  of  the  nicest  things  for  draping  large 
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windows  at  a  considerable  height  from  the 
ground  is  Veitch's  Japan  Creeper  {Ampd- 
opsift  tricuspifJatft).  At  Oxford  the  win- 
dows of  some  of  the  colleges  are  fairly 
covered  with  its  elegant  leaves,  mullions, 
glass  and  all,  so  that  when  you  are  inside 
on  a  blazing  hot  day  in  summer-time,  "you 
look  out  through  a  translucent  leafy  screen 
and  appreciate  the  calm  coolness  and  re- 
pose of  the  cloister-like  shade  within."  The 
illustration  in  reality  shows  a  happy  com- 
bination between  the  solidified  architecture 
and  some  of  our  more  exquisite  forms  of 
vegetation.  In  the  wiser  days  of  the  future 
we  trust  that  the  architect  will  recognize 
the  added  beauty  that  plants  of  many  suit- 
able kinds  can  bestow  upon  his  finest  work, 
and  that  he  will  provide  permanent  recep- 
tacles in  his  window-sills  for  beautiful 
flowers.  The  window-box  at  the  best  is 
only  a  make-shitt,  and  should  be  the  work 
of  the  builder  rather  than  of  the  carpenter 
or  ot  the  horticultural  furnisher.  Only 
yesterday  Canon  EUacombe  told  us  of  the 
use  of  the  Carnation  in  window-boxes  and 
other  receptacles  in  Switzerland,  positions 
in  which  it  can  grow  as  naturally  as  it  does 
on  its  native  rocks  in  Normandy,  or  as 
hanging  on  the  walls  of  the  bastions  and 
keep  of  the  noble  old  Chateau  Gaillard,  as 
it  frowns,  a  ruin  to-day,  over  the  ever-wind- 
ing and  beautiful  river  Seine. 

A  Plea  For  The  Annual  Flowers. 

H.  W.  SMITH,  BATON  ROUGE  CO.,  LA. 

Many  a  garden  could  be  rendered  beauti- 
ful during  the  summer  and  autumn  months 
by  a  judicious  use  of  annuals.  The  hardy 
section  are  easily  grown,  requiring,  after 
being  sown,  but  an  occasional  watering 
during  the   summer    months.      The   half 


hardy  class  are  rather  more  difficult,  as 
they  require  to  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  if  they 
are  wanted  early  in  flower,  but  both  classes 
may  be  safely  sown  in  the  borders  in  May 
in  the  north. 

The  hardy  class  should  be  sown  in  Febru- 
ary, and  the  tender  class  about  the  middle 
of  March  in  the  South.  When  hot-beds  are 
used  for  the  tender  kinds,  the  seed  should 
be  sown  in  shallow  boxes,  which  need  not 
be  more  than  three  inches  deep,  filled  with 
light  rich  earth.  Before  the  soil  is  put  in, 
about  half  an  inch  of  draiuage  materials 
should  be  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  boxes. 
The  seed  should  be  sown  thinly  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil  and  then  lightly  pressed  in- 
to it  with  a  piece  of  flat  board. 

After   the  seed  is  sown,  the  boxes 
may  have  a  good  watering  and  then  be 
placed  in  the  hot-bed.     Pots  may  be 
:  used  in  place  of  boxes  ,and  if  no  hot-bed 

-f :  is  at  command,  the  pots  or  boxes  may 
be  put  in  a  sunny  window  or  warm 
room,  until  the  weather  becomes 
sulflciently  warm  to  put  the  plants  in 
open  ground. 

The  hardy  class  may  be  sown  in  the 
garden,  and  in  places  where  it  is  wished 
they  should  flower.  The  ground  may 
with  advantage  receive  a  good  dressing 
ot  manure,  and  be  deeply  spaded.  Sow 
seed  in  patches  or  rows,  but  care  must 
be  taken  to  place  all  tall-growing  kinds 
furtherest  off,  as  this  will  allow  of  the 
dwarf  kinds  being  seen  to  better  ad- 
vantage. During  dry  spells,  the  beds 
should  be  plentifully  supplied  with 
water  so  as  to  retain  them  in  their 
beauty  as  long  as  possible.  The  seed- 
pods  may  he  picked  off  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  wither;  this  will  add  to  the 
beauty  ot  the  bed,  and  keep  the  plants 
in  flower  for  a  longer  time  than  they 
could  otherwise  be  expected  to  last. 

Many  of  these  annual  flowers  are 
very  beautiful,  and  only  require  to 
be  more  generally  known  to  win 
their  way  in  the  estimation  of  every 
lover  of  flowers.  To  grow  a  goodly 
number  is  better  than  growing  a  lot  of 
Geraniums  or  other  things  that  one  does 
not  half  like  to  gather  the  blooms  to 
present  to  a  friend.  With  this  class  of 
flowers  it  is  "cut  and  come  again;"  there 
are  always  some  left;  you  will  find  as  many 
more  on  the  morrow.  Many  of  them,  too, 
are  very  fragrant,  and  plants  can  be  found 
among  them  that  will  lend  themselves  for 
any  purpose,  and  with  the  aid  of  the  orna- 
mental grasses,  bouquets  may  be  made  so 
exquisitely  pleasing  that  they  would  be 
an  ornament  in  any  drawing  room.  The 
culture  of  this  class  of  flower  appears  to 
have  been  much  neglected,  but  in  the 
future  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will  be 
used  more  extensively. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  a  few  desirable 
kinds:  Phlox  Drummondi  of  several  vari- 
eties. Asters,  Annual  Chrysanthemums,  Bal- 
sams, Ten-week  Stocks,  French  and  African 
Marigolds,  Godetias,  Cornflowers,  the 
numerous  varieties  of  the  China  Aster, 
Nemophilainsignis,  Calendula,  Calandrina, 
Nasturtiums,  Bartonia  aurea.  Zinnias, 
Mignonette,  Leptosiphon  roseus,  Agrostem- 
ma  cceli  rosea  or  Rose  of  Heaven,  Helichry- 
sums,  Whitlavia  grandiflora.  Petunia, 
Morning  Glories,  Poppies,  especially  the 
Shirley  Strain,  Portulacas,  Leriums, 
Nolana,  Nigella  Damascena,  Love-in-a- 
mist  or  Devil-in-the-bush,  Clintonia  pul- 
chella,  Limncenthes  Duglasl,  Sweet  Peas, 
Silene  pendula  compacta.  Verbenas, Lupins, 
Erysimum  Peroffskianum,  Collinsias, 
Cereopsis,  Clarkia  pulchella,  Canary 
Creeper,  Acroclinum  album,  Gypsophila 
rosea  and  Virginian  stock.  For  edging, 
Saponaria  calabrica.  Golden  Feather  and 
Sanvitalia  procumbens. 
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violets. 

They  smell  of  the  rain,  the  sun  and  breeze ; 

Of  the  long,  cool  shadows  of  Cedar  trees; 

Of  the  brook  that  sings  down  Its  mossy  ledge; 

Of  the  bending  Ferns  and  the  rustling  Sedge; 

Of  velvet  Mosses  that  keep  the  dew; 

And  of  sweet  dead  leaves  that  sweet  last  year  knew. 

They  smell  of  the  chill,  pure  breath  of  dawn; 

Of  wind-swept  hillside  and  sun-swept  lawn; 

Of  Rose  Briar  hedge  and  of  winding  lane; 

And— of  dreams  that  will  never  come  hack  again, 

These  wild,  pale  Violets  faint  and  sweet. 

That  we  buy  In  the  crowded  city  street. 

—Puck. 


A  Dandelion. 

She  stood  knee-deep  in  meadow-grass 

With  joy  of  life's  new  comers, 
A  winsome  brown-eyed  little  lass 

Of  three  brief  careless  summers. 
At  last  a  Dandelion  crossed 

Her  path  of  springtide  pleasure  ; 
She  stopped  an  instant,  wonder-lost, 

Then  brought  to  me  her  treasure. 
Her  swift  glance  sought  the  sky-lield  sun 

Then  flashed  back  to  the  other. 
"  I've  found,"  she  cried,  '"another  one, 

The  sun's  dear  little  brother  !  " 

Youth's  Companion. 


Mid  the  flower-wreathed  tombs  I  stand 
Bearing  Lilies  in  my  hand. 
Comrades  !  In  what  soldier  grave 
Sleeps  the  bravest  of  the  brave  ? 
One  low  grave,  yon  trees  beneath. 
Bears  no  Roses,  wears  no  wreath  ; 
Yet  no  heart  more  high  and  warm 
Ever  dared  the  battle-storm; 
Turning  from  a  comrade's  eyes. 
Kneeling  where  a  woman  lies, 
I  strew  LUies  on  the  grave 
Of  the  bravest  of  the  brave. 

— r.  W.  Higginson. 


The  Pear  is  long  lived. 

Jack  Frost  we  fear  you. 

Shallow  planting  does'nt  suit  Lilies. 

Even  flower  seeds  should  go  into  drills. 

The  group  is  the  key-note  for  arranging  line 
lawns. 

No  harm  in  sowing  thickly,  provided  you  thin 
quickly. 

What  will  cure  a  mossy  lawn  V— More  rich 
compost. 

Have  one  bed  of  tine-striped  Petunias.  They 
will  self-sow. 

Our  fall-mulched  hardy  flowers  came  through 
in  the  best  possible  shape. 

Well-shaken,  when  taken,  applies  with  full 
force  to  spraying  with  fungicides  and  insecti- 
cides. 

Hot-bed  sash  are  good  thing  to  buy  at  auction. 
We  can  always  And  profitable  use  on  the  farm 
for  a  quantity. 

Why  not  grow  more  Prunes?  A  single  year's 
importation  into  the  country  now  reaches  !tO- 
00U,000,  pounds. 

The  Sacred  Lotus,  at  whose  shrine  we  would 
like  to  worship,  has  thus  far  refused  to  take 
root  at  Woodbanks. 

A  little  lime-water  occasionally, will  help  your 
pot  and  other  plants,  at  the  same  time  it  will  kill 
all  angle  worms  in  the  soil. 

Ammonia,  a  teaspoonful  in  two  quarts  of 
water,  gives  thrift  and  luxuriance  to  pot  plants 
watered  with  the  mixture. 

Long  White  French  Turnip,  called  in  Virginia 
** Sugar  Turnip,^' is  pronounced  by  Mr.  Massey 
to  be  the  best  of  all  for  family  use.  Should  be 
sown  early. 

In  place  of  glass  sash,  frames  covered  with 
strong  Manilla  paper  painted  with  two  coats  of 
raw  linseed  oil,  are  used  by  some  gardeners  with 
good  results. 

A  smoke  pipe  is  needed.  Heating  with  an  oil 
stove  has  not  given  satisfaction.  I  find  the  gas 
injures  the  plants  badly.-- n'.i;.Bo«'nia»,Oftiu. 


Better  have  some  dried  Asparagus  for  use 
next  winter.  The  drying  of  this  delightful  suc- 
culent is  now  recommended  in  some  quarters. 
Simply  dry  the  stalks  in  the  sun,  and  put  away  in 
a  box  until  winter.  When  wanted  soak  over 
night,  and  cook  with  the  addition  of  a  little  salt 
in  the  water.    We  shall  try  it. 

The  Kentucky  Coffee  Tree  iOymnocladux  Cana- 
(le»»i^)  is  a  valuable  shade  and  ornamental  tree. 
Its  leaves  arc  sometimes  used  to  poison  horseflies. 
Pound  a  handful  of  the  leaves  in  a  mortar,  and 
put  in  shallow  dishes  with  a  little  milk.  Flies 
partaking  of  this  dish  soon  die.  It  is  harmless  to 
other  animals  and  human  beings. 

Any  tree  or  shrub  planted  on  the  premises 
that  adds  to  our  comfort,  also  adds  to  the  money 
value  of  the  place.  Whatever  will  make  a  place 
worth  more  to  us,  will  also  to  others  who  might 
like  to  possess  it.  This  is  a  consideration  that 
should  stimulate  activity  in  providing  the  place 
with  trees  and  vines.— »4.  P.  Heed,  Me. 

Would  you  have  an  extraordinary  develop- 
ment of  fine  foliage,  in  Cannas,  Caladiums, 
Castor  Oil  Beans,  Eulalias,  Reeds,  Ailanthus, 
Pawlonia,  etc.?  Then  rely  on  an  abundance  of 
manure,  in  the  soil  and  abundant  summer  water- 
ing. These  conditions  provided  and  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  a  grand  success  with  this  class  of 
plants.    Try  it. 

Leaf  mold  is  a  natural  fertilizer  for  all  trees, 
and  shrubs,  and  wood  flowers,  or  any  plants  that 
like  a  shaded  place.  It  is  also  very  useful  as  an 
addition  to  potting  soil.  Together  with  well- 
rotted  cow  manure,  say  two  years  old  and  having 
been  kept  under  cover,  it  constitutes  a  perfect 
fertilizer  and  soil  material  for  the  florist  and 
lawn  maker.— 4.  P.  Reed,  Cumherland  Co.,  Me. 

Everything  in  its  Place.  Do  not  set  any  tree 
in  or  around  your  garden  ;  you  need  all  the 
light,  all  the  sunshine  for  your  vegetables. 
While  a  tree  the  first  season  may  not  obstruct 
the  light,  nor  give  much  shade,  nor  monopolize 
the  fertility,' of .  the  soil — soon  it  will ;  and  you 
will  be  driven  from  your  most  convenient  gar- 
dens pot.  I  know  how  it  is  from  experience. — 
Fritdemann  Oremer,N.  Y. 

The  Ideal  Lawn.  The  meadow  in  springtime 
should  furnish  the  lawn  pattern  for  the  season 
through.  We  refer  to  the  delightful  period 
when  the  grass  has  began  growth,  and  long  be- 
fore it  shoots  up  its  stem.  All  grass  plats  are 
then  in  the  height  of  their  attractiveness.  By 
the  aid  of  the  handy  little  lawn  mower— or  the 
horse  mower  tor  large  areas,  the  ideal  grass-land 
of  springtime  may  be  had  until  fall. 

A  new  insecticide  is  ottered  under  the  name 
sludgite  and  claimed  to  be  moi-e  powerful  than 
kerosene  emulsion.  Col.  Pearson  of  New  Jersey 
says  it  kills  the  Rose  bug.  Prepared  from  sludge, 
a  petroleum  product,  combined  with  soap.  It  is 
readily  cut  by  hot  water,  and  forms  a  permanent 
emulsion.  The  manufacturers,  Columbia  Chem- 
ical Works,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  recommend  it  for 
Cucumber  beetle.  Elm  Leaf  beetle.  Potato  bug, 
tent  caterpillar,  borers,  hen  lice,  etc.  It  may  be 
worth  a  trial. 

Wild  Flowers  in  the  House.  I  have  to-day  two 
pots  of  Hepatica  triloba  or  Liverleaf  with  from 
thirty  to  forty  blooms  on  each,  colors  ranging 
from  white  to  blue,  and  they  are  the  wonder  and 
admiration  of  my  friends.  Anybody  can  get 
such  plants  by  digging  them  up  during  the  open 
weather  that  often  occurs  during  January,  Feb- 
ruary or  March,  and  potting  them.  After 
blooming  the  plants  may  be  placed  in  your  wild 
flower  garden,  and  will  bloom  year  after  year.— 
W.  E.  Bowinan,  Ohiii. 

Test  the  Fnrity  of  Sulphate  of  Copper.  The 
efficacy  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  depends  on  the 
purity  of  the  sulphate.  To  find  out,  whether 
the  drug  is  all  right,  dissolve  a  few  of  the  crys- 
tals in  a  well-cleaned  tumbler  of  water;  then 
pour  in  a  little  milk  of  lime,  or  some  aqua  am- 
monia, and  a  precipitate  will  be  formed  of  a 
beautiful  skye-blue  if  the  copper  sulphate  is 
pure.  If  it  contains  irtm,  it  will  be  of  a  rusty 
blue  color,  and  if  adulterated  with  zinc  it  will 
be  a  dirty,  cloudy  white. 

There  is  no  Excuse  Take  one  home  owner  with 
another  and  plenty  of  persons  can  yet  be  found, 
who  are  without  that  most  delicious,  wholesome 
and  earliest  of  garden  vegetables,the  Asparagus. 
The  plants  can  be  bought  at  a  dollar  or  less  per 
hundred,  the  culture  is  of  the  most  simple 
character,  a  rich  deep  soil  being  the  great  secret 
of  success.  A  good  distance  to  set  tbem  apart  is 
five  feet  by  two,  thus  admitting  of  horse  culture 


one  direction.  Fifty  plants  well  grown  should 
answer  for  an  ordinary-sized  family. 

Plantain  Lilies  or  Funkias  are  not  grown  in 
pots  nearly  so  much  as  they  deserve.  They  are 
very  effective  for  standing  in  balconies,  corri- 
dors, etc.  There  are  many  varieties,  some  with 
plain  foliage,  some  with  variegated,  but  all  more 
or  less  striking.  The  plants  may  remain  in  the 
same  pots  for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  autumn 
the  foliage  will  die  dtiwn,  and  then  the  plants 
may  be  removed  to  a  cold  frame  or  spare  room, 
or  left  outside.  During  the  summer  they  re 
quire  copious  watering.  Almost  any  kind  of 
soil  suits  them. 

Dear  Bought  Experience.  Last  year  I  im- 
ported some  Roses  from  Erfurt,  Germany.  The 
packasie,  forty  pounds  in  weight,  was  received 
in  December.  The  original  cost  of  the  plants 
was  $'3.2.5  at  Erfurt.  The  charges  on  the  same 
by  the  time  they  reached  me  was  as  follows : 
Commission  fees,  Hamburg,  $1.44;  freight,  $3; 
custom  house  entry  and  bond,  $1 50;  cartage, 
50  cents;  insurance,  26  cents;  forwarding  com- 
mission, 30  cents;  duty,  20  per  cent,  65  cents; 
express  from  New  York  $2.75;  total,  $13.35.  Have 
I  been  cheated?— i.  Kuhc,  Seivard  Co.,  JSeb. 

Portable  Garden  Pump.  One  of  the  many 
simple  and  cheap  devices  made  use  of  by  Eng- 
lish gardeners,  is  the  portable  pump  here  illus- 
trated. Our  transatlantic  friends  find  it  very 
useful  in  irrigating  their  gardens,  and  for  many 
other  purposes  A  hose  may  be  attached  to  the 
discharge  pipe,  so  that  any  smaller  or  larger 
body  of  water,  or  ditch,  a  pool,  a  tank,  may 
thus  be  utilized  for  furnishing  water  to  the  plots 
within  a  reasonable  distance  from  it.  The 
weight  of  the  person  working  the  pump  handle, 
as  he  stands  upon  the  frame  work  of  the  barrow- 
like foundation,  serves  to  hold  the  pump  steady 
and  firm. 

Hanging  Baskets.  No  wonder  they  are  popu- 
lar, for  there  cannot  ijossibly  be  prettier  orna- 
ments for  decorating  a  window  or  verandah 
than  one  of  these,  well-arranged  and  well-cared 
for.  To  have  one  or  more  baskets  is  worth  some 
little  time  and  trouble  The  greatest  need  is 
good  soil  for  the  large  bulk  of  plants  grown  in  a 
small  compass,  an  abundance  of  water,  the 
easiest  way  to  supply  which  is  to  dip  the  basket 
bodily  into  a  pailful  of  water,  and  letting  it  get 
thoroughl.v  soaked,  once  a  week.  Geraniums  in 
many  kinds,  Coleus,  Fuchsias,  Oxalis,  Wandering 
Jew,  German  Ivy,  Kenil  worth  Ivy,  Vincas  and 
greenhouse  Saxifragas  are  some  of  the  plants 
suitable  for  this  purpose. 

Meehan's  Monthly.  All  lovers  of  our  native 
flowers  and  plants  will  rejoice  to  learn  that  the 
publication  of  the  able  work  known  as  "  The 
Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States  by  Thos. 
Meehan"  which  was  stopped  some  years  ago  is  to 
be  resumed  by  the  author  himself.  The  work  is 
to^e  issued  as  an  octavo  monthly  of  16  pages  with 
a  colored  plate  consisting  of  some  native  wild 
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flower  uniform  with  the  former  series,  and  by 
the  same  artists,  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  Boston.  There 
will  be  a  chapter  on  wild  flowers  each  month 
together  with  some  matter  on  general  gardening, 
and  containing  numerous  woodcuts.  Mr.Meehan 
will  oe  assisted  by  his  sous,  in  its  publication. 
The  price  will  be  $2.00  per  year. 

Two  Fine  Volumes.  From  Prof.Wm.  Trelease, 
Director  of  the  Missouri  Botanical  Gardens  at 
St.  Louis,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the  last 
annual  report  of  this  garden,  besides  a  volume 
devoted  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Tower 
Grove  Park  of  the  same  city.  The  former  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  and  biographical  sketch  of 
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the  lamented  Henry  Shaw,  to  whose  munificence 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  famous  gardens 
with  which  his  memory  is  so  intimately  asso- 
ciated. The  reports  in  this  volume  of  the 
"School  of  Botany,"  of  the  board  of  directors, 
of  the  annual  Hower  sermon  and  the  ban(iuet 
are  specially  interesting.  The  volume  devoted 
to  Tower  Grove  Park  gives  much  information 
concerning  this  fine  public  garden,  and  hand- 
some engravings  of  the  scener.v.  Both  volumes 
are  a  credit  to  Prof.  Trelease  and  Mi'.  MacAdam 
who  preparecl  them. 

Cure  for  Blues.  They'll  come.  No  one  escapes. 
Darkly,  deeply,  desperately  blue.  We've  all 
had  such  days,  and  are  ready  to  say  with  l>avid, 
"All  men  are  liars  "  Its  not  much  use  to  try  to 
flght  them  in  the  house,  but  one  of  the  best 
places  for  cure  is  a  large  conservatory.  Look 
at  the  plants,  and  find  out  the  ways  the  florist 
has  to  manage  them.  And  one  of  the  interesting 
things  is  a  kind  of  oven.  Suppose  there  is  to  be 
a  large  party  in  a  few  days,  and  lots  of  certain 
flowers  are  needed,  the  florist  uses  his  oven. 
This  is  a  long  box-like  thing,  the  bottom  filled 
with  saw-dust  through  which  hot  water  pipes 
are  run.  There  are  shelves  and  covers  that  can 
be  lifted  up  or  down  for  ventilation.  At  my 
last  visit.  Lilies  of  the  Valley  were  in  demand, 
and  there  were  hundreds  in  the  oven,  a  tew  days 
enough  to  bring  them  to  flower.  Or  if  growth 
is  to  be  retarded,  and  flowers  kept  for  a  certain 
event,  there  is  the  cold  box.  This  has  glass 
doors,  shelves,  and  cool  air  can  be  introduced  at 
pleasure.  And  there  are  the  boxes  filled  with 
seedlings,  and  the  thousands  of  thumb-pots, 
each  with  its  little  plant,  and  the  Kose  house, 
with  its  lovely  buds,  and  the  Ferns.  Blues  have 
a  hard  time  of  it  in  a  glass  house,  they  generally 
scamper  as  quickly  as  the  green  lice  do  when 
the  florist  gives  them  a  Tobacco  smoke.  There 
is  a  saying,  "A  florist  never  hangs  himself;"  one 
of  them  told  me  it  was,  "because  one  never  got 
time  to  do  it."— Si«(e)-  Oracious. 

Amazon  Lily.  For  many  years  I  have  culti- 
vated the  Eucharis  Amazonica  as  a  house  plant, 
and  find  it  quite  satisfactory,  notwithstanding 
the  assertion  made  by  hoj-ticultural  authorities 
that  it  will  do  no  good  outside  of  a  greenhouse. 
1  have  not  seen  such  fine  plants  and  flowers  of 
Eucharis  in  a  greenhouse  as  I  have  in  ordinary 
kitchen  windows,  as  has  also  a  friend  here.  I 
cannot  make  it  do  anything  in  my  greenhouse, 
nor  could  a  florist  of  my  acquaintanne,  who 
grew  plants  for  the  mailing  trade,  and  had  a 
large  estabUshment,  and  a  good  warm  depart- 
ment for  heat-lo%ing  plants.  I  find  it  of  the 
easiest  cultivation,  a  plant  that  likes  to  grow. 
But  one  thing  it  must  have  or  it  dies,  and  that  is 
warmth.  It  cannot  afl'ord  to  be  chilled.  How- 
ever, if  the  leaves  should  hang  down  of  a  sudden, 
don't  think  the  plant  is  dead,  but  at  once  carry  it 
into  a  warm  place  and  in  a  short  time  the  leaves 
will  stand  straight  and  nice  again.  In  potting 
give  it  good  rich  soil  and  drain  the  pot  with 
pieces  of  pots  and  charcoal,  and  don't  forget  to 
mix  some  good  coarse  sand  with  your  soil. 
While  the  plants  grow  thriftily,  give  them  plenty 
of  water.  Treat  about  like  a  Calla.  They  should 
not  go  to  rest,  but  along  in  the  winter  when  the 
days  grow  shortest  some  of  the  leaves  will  turn 
yellow  and  should  be  removed.  Then  give 
water  less  abundantly.  At  this  state  of  the 
plant's  growth  or  non-growth  is  the  time  to 
separate  the  bulbs  if  you  wish  to  do  so.  The 
bulbs  multiply  fast.  In  a  few  years  one  will  have 
a  good  supply,  they  are  of  good  size.  Treatment 
that  suits  the  tender  Amaryllis  will  suit  them 
except  they  need  more  water.  The  flowers  are 
very  beautiful  satiny-white,  and  very  fragrant, 
half  deciduous.    Geo.  H.  Diemer,  Nauvoo,  III. 

How  to  Grow  MuBhrooma.  We  bid  a  hearty 
welcome  to  the  new  work  on  Mushrooms  by  our 
friend  and  valued  contributor,  Wm.  Falconer. 
It  contains  172  pages  enlivened  with  many  illus- 
trations. Bound  in  cloth ;  Price  $l.T>ti.  Published 
by  Orange  Judd  Co.  of  New  York.  It  is  pretty 
well  established  now,  that  there  is  "money  in 
Mushrooms."  While  it  is  true  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  were  favorably  situated 
tor  the  cultivation  of  this  peculiar  vegetable, 
have  remained  almost  in  total  ignorance  about 
the  matter  of  growing  it,  yet  it  is  also  a  fact  that 
there  are  no  unsurmountable,  or  even  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  success.  The  whole  matter 
becomes  plain  and  simple  enough  when  one 
reads  Mr.  Falconer's  book,  in  which  the  subject 
seems  to  be  well  and  exhaustively  treated  in  all 
its  phases.  Mr.  Falconer  urges  the  possibilities 
of  Mushroom  growing  especially  upon  women. 
Many  women,  says  Mr.  Falconer,  are  searching 


for  remunerative  and  pleasant  employment 
upon  the  farm,  and  what  can  be  more  interest- 
ing, pleasant,  and  profltahle  work  for  them  than 
Mushroom  growing?  After  the  farmer  makes 
up  a  Mushroom  bed,  his  wife  or  daughter  can 
attend  to  its  management,  with  scarcely  any  tax 
upon  her  time  and  without  interfering  with  her 
other  domestic  duties.  And  it  Is  clean  work, 
there  is  nothing  menial  about  it.  No  lady  in 
the  land  would  hesitate  to  pick  the  Mushrooms 
in  the  open  fields,  how  much  less  then  should 
she  hesitate  to  gather  the  fresh  Mushrooms 
from  the  clean  beds  in  her  own  clean  cellar? 


SiamiuaEO 

Producing  New  Strawberries. 

Mushrooms  are  a  winter  crop,  they  come  when 
we  need  them  most.  With  an  insatiable  market 
demand  for  Mushrooms  all  winter  long  at  good 
prices,  no  farmer's  wife  need  care  whether  the 
hens  lay  eggs  at  Christmas  or  not.  When  Mush- 
room growing  is  intelligently  conducted,  there 
is  more  monej'  in  it  than  in  hens,  and  with  less 
trouble. 

Producing  New  Strawberry  Varieties'  The 
mother  variety,  from  which  the  seed  is  taken, 
should  be  a  pistillate,  chosen  for  its  good  points, 
with  a  good  male  parent  in  close  proximity,  in 
which  case  a  true  cross  is  well  nigh  inevitable. 
The  following,  was  a  favorite  plan  with  the  ven- 
erable Seth  Boyden.  Plant  four  bi-sexual  plants 
of  a  select  variety  in  a  small  frame,  and  in  the 
centre  set  a  well  chosen  plant  of  the  desired 
pistillate  variety  for  the  mother  as  shown  in 
annexed  illustration.  Let  all  these  plants  be 
forced  to  their  highest  development,  especially 
the  mother  plant.  Just  before  the  blooming 
season  cover  the  frame  with  a  sash  to  exclude 
insects  from  bringing  foreign  pollen.  Remove 
early  from  the  center  plant  all  but  three  or  four 
principle  fruit  stalks,  that  the  strength  of  the 
vital  forces  be  concentrated  on  them.  As  soon 
as  the  most  important  blooms  on  mother  plant 
open,  remove  the  sash  and  fertilize  with  pollen 
from  the  other  plants,  using  a  camel's  hair 
brush;  then  replace  the  sash,  which  should  be 
removed  permanently  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is 
well  set;  the  finest  only  of  these  cross-fertilized 
berries  should  be  used  for  seed.  At  perfect  ma- 
turity wash  the  berries  and  wash  out  the  chosen 
seed;  place  the  seed  on  ice  for  a  few  days,  then 
sow  in  a  box  placed  in  a  greenhouse  or  conser- 
vatory, and,  when  the  plants  attain  sufBcient 
size,  transplant  to  the  open  ground.  These 
plants,  with  good  attention  and  culture,  will  be 
large  enough  to  stand  the  winter  well  with  suit- 
able covering,  and  will  speedily  be  in  bearing 
condition.  The  principles  involved  in  choosing 
parent  varieties  are,  first,  to  choose  those  having 
as  many  strong  points  as  possible  in  common; 
and,  second,  when  the  mother  variety  lacks  in 
some  one  essential,  select  the  male  parent  having 
that  missing  quality  most  fully.  In  short,  ag- 
gregate in  the  prospective  progeny  as  many 
strong  points  as  are  retainable.  Of  course  we 
cannot  sum  up  all  the  good  points  of  both 
parents  and  know  we  have  that  aggregate,  but 
possibilities  lie  in  that  direction.— P.  M.  Augur, 
before  the  Mtuif.  Hnrt.  S'oc. 

the  Great  Fairy  Lily  or  Evening  Star  Flower. 
This  is  a  beautiful  greenhouse  plant  (.Cuopcria 
DrummutHlii),  is  a  native  of  Texaj*,  and  was  in- 
troduced in  183.5.  It  has  a  bulbous  root  and 
narrow  twisted,  pale-green  leaves.  The  flowers 
are  produced  in  the  greatest  abundance  on 
scapes  from  12  to  15  inches  long.  Each  scape 
produces  a  single  star-shaped,  pure  white  flower, 
the  tube  of  which  is  upward  of  four  inches  long 
and  of  a  greenish  white  color.  As  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  usually  expand  in  the  evening,  it  is 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly  in  the  order,  and  is  the 


more  remarkable  because  its  nearest  relatives 
require  the  full  sunshine  to  make  them  expand. 
The  flowers  are  also  of  the  most  exquisite  fra- 
grance. This  Cooperia  should  be  grown  by 
everyone  who  has  room  ff)r  only  two  or  three 
plants,  for  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  to  grow, 
and  is  absolutely  certain  to  bloom  freely,  and 
moreover  the  plants  reciuire  but  very  little  care 
and  attention.  For  summer  and  tall  blooming 
the  bulbs  should  be  planted  in  the  open  border 
about  the  1st  of  May  giving  them  a  deep  well 
enriched  soil.  The  bulbs  slioulil  be  taken  up  as 
soon  as  their  foliage  has  been  destroyed  by  the 
frost,  and  cleaned  off  and  then  placed  in  boxes 
and  covered  with  dried  sand.  These  boxes  can 
be  stored  for  the  winter,  or  until  they  are 
wanted  again  in  any  dry,  cool  frost-proof  cellar. 
For  winter  blooming  the  bulbs  should  be  potted 
early  in  September  and  placed  in  any  dark  situ- 
ation until  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots 
when  they  can  be  started  into  growth.  In 
potting  always  use  porous  or  soft  baked  pots  and 
let  them  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the  bulbs. 
See  to  it  that  they  are  well  drained  and  give 
them  a  light  loamv  soil.  A  light  sunny  situation 
with  an  average  temperature  of  from  50  to  .W, 
is  the  most  suitable  for  them,  and  they  should 
be  carefully  supplied  with  water  as  long  as  they 
continue  in  a  state  of  growth.  About  the  1st  of 
May  they  should  be  taken  out  of  their  pots  and 
planted  out  in  a  deep  well-enriched  border  in  a 
partially  shaded  situation  and  there  permitted  to 
remain  until  September  when  they  can  be  taken 
up  and  repotted  for  another  winter  season's 
bloom.  Propagation  is  effected  by  offsets  and  it 
they  are  treated  as  advised  for  summer  bloom- 
ing plants,  nice  blooming  bulbs  can  soon  be  ob- 
tained. The  generic  name  was  given  in  honor 
of  Mr.  Cooper,  gardener  for  many  years  at 
Wentworth  House  in  Yorkshire,  England,  and 
the  specific  name  in  honor  of  its  illustrious  dis- 
coverer.—(7ias.  E.  Parnell,  QueeiiK  Co.  N.  T. 

Every  Plant  to  its  Place.  A  subscriber  has 
taken  us  to  task  for  noticing  the  Double  Calys- 
tegia  so  favorably  in  last  month's  issue,  be- 
cause she  has  grown  it  in  her  flower  beds  and  has 
found  it  a  nuisance.  Evidently  the  caution  we 
printed  was  overlooked  by  our  reader.  "Still  the 
Calystegia  must  be  used  with  discretion.  Plant 
it  in  the  midst  of  a  rich  garden  in  cultivated 
soil  and  it  might  spread  beyond  desirable  limits. 
It.^  place  fe  in  the  wild  garden  or  in  anu  unculti- 
vated spot,  where  there  can  be  no  danger  of  its 
crowding  out  more  delicate  plants."  There  are 
many  plants  especially  among  native  wild 
flowers,  which  are  wholly  unfit  for  border  cul- 
ture in  soil  that  is  kept  well  enriched  and  clean 
by  tillage,  but  which  are  charming  in  the  un- 
cultivated wild  garden,  where  neither  manure 
or  the  hoe  ever  come.  Such  are  the  Golden  Rods, 
Wild  Asters  and  Roses,  Sun  Flowers,  etc  ,  and  to 
this  may  be  added  the  pretty  foreigner  noticed 
above.  From  another  subscriber  Mrs.  L.  S.  La 
Mance,  McDonald  Co.,  Mo.,  we  have  received  a 
note  on  the  same  subject,  and  as  it  so  clearly  sets 
forth  the  right  idea  for  using  the  Calystegia  we 
gladly  print  it  as  follows;  "The  vine  (known 
here  as  the  '  Rosevine')  is  certainly  neat,  the 
soft  pink  flowers  pretty  and  useful,  and  for  out- 
of-the-way  or  waste  places,  rock-piles,  etc.,  the 
plant  is  admirably  adapted,  never  dying  out,  and 
heeding  neither  cold  nor  drouth.  But  in  beds  or 
cultivated  borders,  it  is  simply  out  of  place. 
Five  years  ago  this  spring,  I  planted  two  or 
three  slips  in  a  rich  mellow  bed,  where  they  grew 
and  blossomed  finely.  The  next  spring,  the 
whole  long  bed  was  full  of  Calystegia  sprouts. 
Not  fancying  the  idea  of  giving  up  one  of  my 
best  beds  without  a  struggle,  I  promptly  dug 
the  plants  up,  and  put  them  where  I  should  have 
planted  them  at  fli-st,  at  the  foot  of  a  rockery 
where  they  could  tangle  to  their  heart's  content, 
without  usurping  the  rights  of  other  plants. 
Though  I  have  never  allowed  a  sprout  to  remain 
in  the  cultivated  bed,  going  over  it  several  times 
each  season  with  a  sharp  hoe,  this  spring  I  find 
plenty  of  Calystegia  sprouts  coming  up  in  the 
bed  from  where  the  original  plants  were  re- 
moved four  years  ago.  Equally  obstinate  in 
claiming  stolen  ground  is  another  member  of 
the  great  Convolvulus  family,  the  IpomeaPandu- 
rata,  now  being  lauded  to  the  skies.  I  know 
whereof  I  speak,  when  I  say  that  it  is  often  a 
nuisance  instead  of  a  joy.  It  sprouts  immoder- 
ately, where  soil  and  climate  are  congenial,  and 
its  deeply  buried,  tuberous  roots  are  almost  im- 
possible to  get  out  of  the  ground.  Its  blossoms 
are  indeed  fair  to  look  upon  but  like  the  Calys- 
tegia, should  never  be  planted  where  but  a  single 
vine  is  wanted." 
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^^'♦^''MAI'TERTRAT  OBSERVES 
TO  BE\AflDE1.YKH0Wlil. 

eive  tlie  Children  a 
'  Chance.  Children  take  to 
eai-th  ns  naturally  as  gos- 
linBS  take  to  water,  and 
their  liking  for  flowers  is 
hardly    less    marked,— Mr. 

///f/'/n  Pruit  Packages.  Itemilval 

§?--'i^  —That  we  believe  in  a  full 

peck,  half  bushel,  bushel  and  barrel,  dry  meas- 
ure, tor  our  Peaches,  Apples  and  Pears.— SouOi 
nai'vn  and  Cnnca  PamohHiical  Society. 

Good  Ornamental  Trees.  Elms  are  excellent 
trees  to  plant  at  the  entrance  of  cemeteries  or 
grounds,  and  the  different  varieties  of  the  Maple, 
Birch,  Dogwood,  Beech  and  Oak  are  all  excel- 
lent for  ornamental  purposes  in  this  latitude, 
and  always  give  satisfaction.— John  O.  Parher. 

The  Three  Best  Grapes,  The  New  .Jersey  State 
Agricultural  Society,  balloting  for  the  best 
three  Grapes  for  general  use,  one  of  each  color, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  Brighton,  red;  Worden, 
black;  and  Niagara,  white,  and  only  a  very  few 
growers  in  that  state  would  to-day  make  any 
alteration  in  the  list. 

Jerusalem  Cherry  (Solaimm  pseudo-capsicum) 
produces  a  large  crop  of  scarlet  Cherry-like 
fruit  from  early  in  the  (all  until  after  the  holi- 
days. One-year-old,  seed-grown  plants  are  more 
fruitful  than  older  ones,  or  when  grown  from 
cuttings.  Sow  in  the  spring  for  fall  bloom, 
grow  in  fair-sized  pots  in  the  summer,  bousing 
them  in  September.  The  soil  may  be  of  any 
kind  that  is  fairly  good. -Prom  Proceedings  of 
American  Florists. 

What  Strawberry  Plants  to  Set?  1  would  in- 
sist on  securing  plants  from  new  vines  of  one 
year's  growth,  and  in  taking  up  your  plants 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  break  the  roots  of 
the  plants.  A  basket  should  never  be  used  to 
carry  the  plants  while  planting,  as  the  wind  dries 
the  roots  of  the  plants  much  more  than  when 
carried  in  a  wooden,  or  tin  pail,  and  in  no  case 
should  the  roots  be  allowed  to  dry.  A  drizzling 
or  damp  day  is  the  best  tor  planting.— D.  JW.  Lcc, 
Brant  ('o.  Fruit  Grtnvers'  Association. 

General  Care  of  the  Orchard.  The  ground 
should  be  thorougly  prepared  for  an  orchard  be- 
fore the  trees  are  set  out,  as  the  trees  are  not 
likely  to  do  well  if  this  is  not  done,  and  the  land 
never  gets  the  attention  it  should  after  the 
trees  are  set.  For  a  crop  the  first  year  Potatoes 
are  the  best,  followed  the  second  year  by  Corn. 
Set  the  trees  thirty  feet  apart,  as  this  distance  is 
none  too  far  for  the  best  results.  Use  abundance 
of  stable  manure,  wood  ashes  and  ground  bone. 
Fruit  growers  should  study  the  habits  of  insects 
and  learn  how  to  conquer  them.— Maijie  Pomo- 
iogical  Society. 

Vineyard  Enterprise.  The  Boycr  Diamond 
Vineyard  company,  limited,  recently  organized 
at  Farmer  Village,  Seneca  county,  N.  Y.,  have 
bought  a  hundred  acre  tract  of  the  celebrated 
Buyer  farm  on  Cayuga  lake,  in  the  (irape  belt  of 
eastern  New  York.  The  planting  of  this  Vine- 
yard, which  requires  between  .50,000  and  eO,000 
vines,  will  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  weather 
permits.  The  company  also  obtained  options  on 
2«  acres  ad.ioming  land  with  the  intention  of 
planting  next  year,  which  will  make  it  the  largest 
vineyard  of  one  variety  of  Grapes.  The  location 
is  e.\cellent,  along  the  Lehigh  Valley  railroad, 
which  furnishes  good  shipping  facilities,  and  the 
soil   well  adapted  for  growing  flue  fruit. 

Clover  as  Source  of  Nitrogen.  On  a  German 
experimental  vineyard  thirty-five  pounds  of 
Incarnation  Clover  seed  was  sown  per  acre  and 
Thomas'  phosphate  added  (or  mineral  fertilizer. 
The  roots  of  the  plants  from  a  small  plat  were 
carefully  taken  up  and  found  to  be  well  covered 
with  tubercles.  The  gain  in  nitrogen  was  esti- 
mated to  be  about  IIK  pounds  to  the  acre,  this 
would  have  recjuired  twenty  thousand  to  twenty- 
flve  thousand  pounds  of  stable  manure  for  the 
same  quantity  of  nitrogen.  The  whole  cost  of 
getting  this  crop  was  about  VM  marks,  while  the 
cost  of  the  stable  manure  to  accomplish  an  equal 
result  would  have  been  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  marks.— Prof.  Caldwell  before  the  W. 
N.  Y.  Hort.  Society. 

Summer  Roses.  Among  the  best  are  La  France, 
and,  for  later,  Fisher  Holmes  or  Prince  Arthur, 
the  last  named  seedling  from  General  Jacque- 
minot, Heinrich    Schultheis,  and    Lady  Helen 


Stewart.  For  white,  Merveille  de  Lyon  and 
Mabel  Morrison.  Gloirede  Lyonaise  throws  up 
fine  shoots.  Madame  Victor  Verdier  is  a  grand 
garden  Rose.  Alfred  Colomb  is  of  globular 
form  and  high  scented.  Mme.  Isaac  Pereire,  a 
Hybrid  Bourbon,  is  a  good  climbing  variety. 
Earl  Dulferin  has  a  full  flower  and  is  destined 
to  be  one  of  the  best.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  is  too 
much  like  Alfred  Colomb.  Mme.  Montet  is  a 
free-flowering  variety  and  of  very  fine  color. 
Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  is  very  desirable  (or  this 
purpose.  Mrs.  .John  Laing  is  almost  as  free 
flowering  as  General  Jacqueminot.— J.  S.  May. 

Eucalyptus  in  California.  Nothing  could 
surpass  in  attractiveness,  in  connection  with 
the  practical  feature  of  the  collection,  a  well- 
kept  grove  o(  fifty  of  the  choicest  varieties  of 
the  Eucalyptus.  They  grow  as  if  by  magic, 
each  day  rewarding  their  owner  for  the  little 
.iudicious  attention  bestowed  on  them.  Six  years 
ago,  Mr.  B.  B.  Eockwood,  of  San  Pasqual,  plant- 
ed the  seed,  and  last  Fourth  of  July  a  grand 
celebration  and  barbecue  was  held  in  the  grove 
of  trees  eighty  feet  in  height.  Groves  like  this 
scattered  over  the  hills  overlooking  San  Diego 
bay  would  change  the  desolate  aspect  of  the 
country  and  the  criticisms  of  summer  tourists. 
The  late  Mr.  Nadeau,  of  Los  Angeles,le(t  a  mon- 
ument more  valuable  than  bronze  or  marble  in 
his  twelve  hundred-acre  grove  of  Eucalyptus,  a 
forest  of  a  million  giant  trees,  towering  skyward 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.— Mrs.  Flora  M.  Elm- 
ball  heforcCounty  Hort. Commit  ion  San  Dicgo.Val. 
Town  Societies.  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Kellog  of  Wis- 
consin tells  that  local  societies  are  formed  here 
and  there  through  the  state  with  the  object  of 
horticultural  work,  and  social  and  intellectual 
improvement,  membership  fee  25  cents,  ladies 
free;  these  funds  to  go  toward  the  building  up 
of  a  circulating  library  o(  the  most  valuable 
horticultural  periodicals  and  other  publications. 
A  local  convention  was  called  by  some  friends 
of  horticulture  at  South  Wayne  in  March,  and 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  such  a  town 
society  of  42  members  the  first  day.  Atten- 
dance was  excellent  from  first  to  last.  Meetings 
to  be  held  quarterly  or  monthly,  and  a  show  of 
fruits  and  flowers  in  June,  and  of  Grapes  and 
Apples  in  September  or  October.  Every  town 
in  every  state  needs  just  such  a  society.  All  it 
needs  is  a  call,  two  or  three  members  from  the 
state  society  to  aid;  no  program.  Get  together, 
pass  the  question  box,  and  you  will  get  in  ten 
minutes  work  enough  for  a  whole  day  ;  and 
these  practical  suggestions  are  far  better  than 
set  speeches  and  long  papers. 

Planting  Blackberries.  Plow  as  deeply  as 
practicable,  and  if  the  subsoil  is  not  naturally 
porous,  follow  with  a  subsoil  plow  late  in  the  fall, 
and  the  following  spring  harrow  it  well  and  levei 
down  with  a  platform  drag.  Stake  off  places  for 
the  rows,  and  along  these  open  deep  furrows 
with  a  two  horse  plow,  if  strong-rooted  plants 
are  to  be  used;  but  if  root  cuttings,  then  with  a 
one-horse  plow.  Strong-grown  and  well-rooted 
suckers  are  the  best.  These  may  be  dug  in  the 
fall  and  "  neeled  in"  during  the  winter,  or  taken 
from  an  old  plantation  in  the  early  spring  and 
set  out  at  once.  In  either  practice  care  should 
be  given  to  protect  their  roots  from  drying 
winds  and  the  sun.  Root-cuttings  should  be 
made  in  the  (all— using  none  less  than  a  quarter 
o(  an  inch  diameter,  and  from  (our  to  six  inches 
in  length,  and  packed  in  moist  soil  or  sand,  and 
stored  in  a  cool  damp  cellar.  In  early  spring  set 
them  in  the  permanent  plantation,  or  in  nursery 
rows.  Cultivate  one  season,  and  the  following 
spring  transplant  into  rows  the  same  as  recom- 
mended for  rooted  plants.— Kansas  Horticultvral 
Society. 

Insect  Enemies  of  Hot-house  Grapes.  First 
and  most  fatal  of  all  is  the  Phylloxera.  Then 
the  larvic  of  the  cockchafer,  Getouia  and  other 
beetles,  weevils,  wireworms  etc.  The  grub  of 
the  cockchafer,  though  destructive,  does  little 
harm  now,  because  it  is  not  in  suthcient  num- 
bers. The  Cetonia  is  rare  and  does  little  injury. 
But  the  weevil  {Curculiu  vitis),  both  male  aud 
female  is  a  great  pest.  It  tears  the  leaves,  nips 
off  the  young  shoots,  and  in  the  case  of  pot-vines 
honey-combs  the  soil,  filling  the  cells  with  fat, 
curled  lar\ie,  which  in  a  young  state  are  bluish 
white,  passing  into  yellow  when  fully  grown, 
aud  assuming  a  dirty  red  color  in  the  pupa  state. 
The  presence  of  this  insect  in  a  pot  is  revealed 
by  the  leaves  turning  yellow,  the  young  bunches 
oftirapes  Hag,  and  unless  strong  measures  are 
soon  applied  the  plant  eventually  dies.  Preven- 
tion is  the  projjer  remedy.  The  soil  should  be 
searched  for  the  weevils,  but  it  is  often  difhcult 


to  find  them,  as  they  resemble  it  in  color.  A 
good  method  of  catching  them  is  by  ordinary 
Maidenhair  Ferns,  which  act  as  traps.  The 
weevils  like  them  and  get  into  the  crowns  to 
rest,  and  if  a  plant  is  turned  upside  down  and 
shaken  over  a  piece  of  white  paper  every  morn- 
ing, the  weevils  will  drop  out  should  any  be 
present.  Decayed  Potatoes,  Apples,  Carrots  and 
the  like  may  also  be  used  as  traps  for  these  de- 
predators with  advantage.— Royal  Ho7t.  Society 
of  England. 


Insects      and     Fungi      Injuring     Our 
Fruits,  with  RemediesConsidered. 

^E.i'tract  of  ijaper  reail  by  Prof.  S.  T.  Maunanl  be- 
fore the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.) 

It  is  seldoin  we  get  a  crop  of  any  kind 
without  a  valiant  fight  for  it.  Fortunately 
we  have  learned  to  feel  that  we  are  greater 
than  our  foes,  and  that  with  each  new  in- 
sect or  fungus  pest  soon  comes  a  remedy 
with  which  we  may  protect  ourselves. 

The  Apple.  The  codling  moth  lays  its  eggs  in 
the  blossom  end  of  the  Apple  soon  after  the  blos- 
soms fall,  and  continues  to  lay  them  for  a  period 
of  perhaps  two  weeks  to  a  month. 

In  some  seasons  and  in  some  sections  a  second 
brood  of  eggs  is  laid  by  the  perfect  insect  of  the 
first  brood. 

The  tent  caterpillar  and  the  canker  worm  feed 
upon  the  foliage  beginning  their  work  as  soon 
as  the  leaves  unfold,  while  the  Plum  curculio 
feeds  upon  the  foliage  and  perhaps  the  (ruit, 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  crescent-shaped  cut  it 
makes  in  the  skin. 

These  pests  may  all  be  destroyed  by  the  use  of 
the  arsenite,  Paris  green. 

To  accomplish  this  we  must  make  the  applica- 
tion just  as  soon  as  the  leaves  unfold,  to  destroy 
the  tent  caterpilliar  and  the  canker  worm;  and 
as  soon  as  the  petals  drop,  for  the  codling  moth 
and  the  curculio. 

These  applications  must  be  made  at  intervals 
of  from  one  week  to  twenty  days,  according  to 
the  weather.  If  there  should  be  no  rain  after 
the  first  application  for  the  tent  caterpillar  and 
canker  worm,  another  application  will  probably 
not  be  needed  until  the  one  made  to  destroy  the 
Plum  curculio  and  the  codling  moth,  and  then 
the  applications  should  be  made  at  intervals  of 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  until  July  1. 

During  this  time  we  must  also  combat  the  fun- 
gous growths,  which  under  favorable  conditions 
may  begin  work  very  early  in  the  season.  The 
Apple  scab  is  a  minute  plant  that  grows  upon 
the  surface  of  the  Apple-leaf  and  fruit,  and 
while  not  penetrating  the  tissue  very  deeply, 
stops  the  growth  at  the  point  attacked,  and  wc 
have  the  distorted  or  gnarly  Apples  resulting 
from  its  early  attack,  or  scaby  spotted  Apples 
when  it  appears  later  in  the  season. 

Its  effect  upon  the  leaf  is,  if  in  large  numbers, 
to  destroj-  the  functions,  aud  it  soon  (alls,  or  if 
only  a  few  are  found  on  a  leaf,  it  simply  looks  a 
little  yellow,  and  the  whole  tree  has  an  unhealthy 
appearance.  The  past  season  it  was  so  abun- 
dant that  those  trees  that  blossomed  and  set  a 
large  crop  of  fruit  were  so  injured  by  it  that 
they  could  not  perfect  their  fruit. 

Upon  a  large  tree  in  front  of  the  house  I  oc- 
cupy, so  much  of  the  scab-  appeared  that  the 
leaves  were  constantly  dropping  nearly  all 
summer  and  the  lawn  had  to  be  raked  several 
times  to  get  rid  o(  the  litter. 

To  destroy  this  parasite,  solutions  of  copper 
have  been  found  effectual,  either  in  the  form  of 
the  Bordeaux  mixture,  ammonical  carbonate  of 
copper,  or  simple  carbonate  of  copper  mixture. 
While  altme  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop- 
per has  proved  the  most  effectual.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  used  with  Paris  green  or  other  arse- 
nites;  and  if  we  wish  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the 
remedy  (or  both  insect  and  (ungaus  pests  to  the 
lowest  figure  (and  all  know  how  little  margin 
(or  profit  we  have  even  when  we  do  not  have 
this  difficulty  to  contend  with)  we  must  combine 
the  two  remedies  and  apply  both  at  one  single 
operation. 

With  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and  with  the 
simple  carbonate  of  copper  solutions  we  can  do 
this  without  (ear  o(  injury  to  the  foliage.  It 
has  been  found  by  experiments  made  at  several 
of  the  State  stations  that  Paris  green  and  cop- 
per solutions  can  be  used  only  with  lime  mix- 
tures at  the  i-ate  of  from  one  pound  to  fifty  gal- 
lons of  the  mixture  to  one  pound  to  one  hun- 
dred gallons  without  injury,  some  even  claiming 
as  concentrated  as  one  pound  to  twenty-five 
gallons.    We  also  know  that  neither  Paris  green 
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nor  sulphate  ot  copper  can  be  safely  used  upon 
the  Collage  of  our  fruit  trees  in  the  required  de- 
gree of  concentration  to  destroj-  the  above-men- 
tioned foes,  without  injury  to  the  foliage. 

I  am  conlident  that  the  reason  why  the  use  of 
Paris  green  has  been  so  unsuccessful  in  many 
cases  for  the  destruction  of  insect  life  is  from 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  unable  to  use  it  in  a 
form  concentrating  enough  to  reach  all  parts  of 
the  plant  without  injury.  This  will  also  apply 
in  a  measure  to  the  fungicides. 

For  the  purpose  of  destroying  both  insects 
and  fungous  pests,  we  must  make  an  applica- 
tion of  simple  solution  ot  sulphate  of  copper, 
called  by  the  French  cau  cckfte,  to  the  twigs 
and  branches  before  the  leaves  appear,  to  de- 
stroy any  germs  of  the  scab  that  may  be  lodged 
in  the  crevices  of  the  bark;  then  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  have  unfolded,  the  lime  and  Paris  mix- 
tures must  be  applied  for  the  tent  caterpillar 
and  the  canker  worm.  Then  as  soon  as  the 
petals  have  fallen  a  second  application  should  be 
made  for  the  codling  moth  and  plum  curculio. 

This  application  must  be  repeated  at  the 
proper  intervals  of  from  one  week  to  twenty 
days,  according  to  the  weather,  until  July  1. 
After  this,  the  Paris  green  not  being  needed, 
the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  copper  may  be 
used.  The  latter  application  is  to  be  preferred, 
from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  disfigure  the  fruit, 
while  the  Bordeaux  mixture  if  used  late  in  the 
season  adheres  to  the  fruit  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  injure  its  sale  unless  washed. 

No  substance  has  been  found  that  can  be  used 
in  this  way,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  the  above 
fungicides  and  insecticides,  for  to  the  Apple 
maggot,  a  little  insect  that  is  doing  in  many  local- 
ities and  upon  some  varieties,  more  injury  than 
the  codling  moth.  The  destruction  of  the  fruit 
before  the  maggot  escapes  is  the  only  remedy 
yet  suggested  that  promises  to  be  of  any  value. 

The  Pear.  The  insects  attacking  the  Pear  that 
can  be  destroyed  by  arsenites  are  the  codling 
moth  and  the  Plum  curculio.  The  fungi  that 
can  be  killed  by  copper  solutions  are  the  Pear 
leaf  blight  and  the  Pear  scab  or  fusi-eladium. 

The  Pear  leaf  blight  is  another  minute  para- 
site plant  somewhat  like  the  Apple  scab,  but 
perhaps  working  deeper  into  the  tissues 
of  the  leaf,  causing  all  the  leaves  often 
to  drop  from  the  tree,  and  which  also  causes  the 
scab  and  cracking  of  the  fruit  so  common  on  the 
Flemish  Beauty, White  Doyenne  and  some  other. 

For  the  insects  Paris  green  is  effectual  and  the 
Itordeaux  mixture  has  proved  as  eflficient  as  for 
the  Apple  scab.  While  the  "  Are  blight, "  so 
called,  is  not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  affected 
by  the  outward  applications  of  fungicides  after  it 
has  attacked  the  tree,  we  believe  that  this  mix- 
ture will  destroy  any  germs  that  may  come  in 
contact  with  it,  and  that  by  attention  to  the 
proper  condition  of  the  soil,  manuring  and  culti- 
vating, we  may  very  largely  overcome  this  most 
destructive  disease. 

The  Pltim.  The  plum  curculio  and  the  blaqk 
wart,  also  the  rotting  of  the  fruit,  have  been 
found  to  succumb  to  the  Bordeaux  mixture  and 
Paris  green. 

The  only  trees  on  the  college  grounds  upon 
which  the  fruit  was  not  stung  by  the  curculio 
or  that  did  not  rot  as  soon  as  it  approached  ma- 
turity were  those  treated  with  the  above  com- 
binations, and  as  other  stations  report  similar 
favorable  results,  we  feel  warranted  in  urging 
its  general  use.  The  sulphate  of  copper  solu- 
tion should  be  applied  to  the  branches  to  destroy 
any  germs  or  spores  of  the  leaf  blight  or  Plum 
wart,  that  may  be  present  before  the  leaves  un- 
fold. After  this,  from  the  time  the  blossoms 
fall  until  July  1,  the  combined  mixture  should 
be  used.  After  this  time,  either  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  or  the  ammoniacal  carbonate  of  cop- 
per may  be  used.  The  latter  will  probably  be 
more  satisfactory  as  not  disfiguring  the  fruit. 

The  Plum  wart  we  feel  sure  was  largely  pre- 
vented from  developing  by  this  treatment,  but 
the  few  that  may  secure  a  hold  on  the  branches 
may  be  destroyed  by  the  kerosene  paste. 

The  Qrape.  In  the  College  Vineyard  the  past 
season  the  benefits  derived  from  the  use  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture,  and  we  have  similar  reports 
from  othei'S  whenever  used,  were  such  that 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  reliable 
remedy  for  about  all  ot  the  fungous  diseases  of 
the  vine.  The  great  objection  to  it  is  the  adhe- 
sion of  the  material  to  the  fruit  if  appUed  late  In 
the  season;  but  after  the  work  of  the  rose  bug 
has  ceased,  1  see  no  reason  why  the  ammonia- 
cal carbonate  of  copper  may  not  be  used  with 
equal  effect. 


In  our  experience  the  destruction  of  the  rose 
bug  by  the  use  of  Paris  green  was  not  fnlli/  dem- 
onstrated, but  from  reports  received  from  other 
quarters  and  the  light  we  did  gain  from  our 
work  wc  feel  sure  that  b.v  the  concentrated  form 
in  which  it  has  been  pro\'ed  it  can  be  applied 
with  the  Hiirdeaux  mixture,  it  must  succumb  to 
his  treatment. 

The  sulphate  of  copper  solution  was  applied  to 
the  vines  before  the  leaves  unfolded,  and  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  at  intervals  of  from  one  to 
three  weeks  up  to  July  i.'8.  Paris  green  was  used 
only  up  to  July  1,  or  about  four  weeks  from  the 
time  the  rose  bug  began  to  appear. 


Practical  Points  in  Fruit  and  Forest 
Growing. 

{Pickings  from  the  recent  iitectintf  of  the  Iowa  Horti^ 
culturists.) 

A  large  attendance  ami  increased  enthu- 
siasm characterized  the  sessions  of  the 
Iowa  .State  Horticultural  Society,  as  it 
marked  those  of  almost  every  Horticultural 
Society  this  year. 

Best  Fluma  and  Cherries,  H.  A.  Ferry  of  the 
western  part  of  the  State,  in  a  paper  on  best 
Plums  and  Cherries  tor  the  farmers'  orchard, 
stated  that  the  Plums  of  the  European  species 
have  not  succeeded  in  his  locality.  His  main 
success  has  been  with  the  native  varieties, 
named  in  the  following  list  for  general  planting, 
in  the  order  of  ripening:  Milton,  Wild  Goose, 
Forest  Oarden,  De  Soto,  llollingstone.  Wolf, 
Hawkeye,  Forest  Rose,  Maciuoketa  and  More- 
man.  Some  of  the  new  Itussian  and  Japan 
varieties  are  very  promising,  as  they  seem  to  be 
much  hardier  in  tree  and  fruitbud  than  any  of 
the  older  varieties  in  the  European  class.  Be- 
sides the  above  list,  there  are  many  other  native 
Plums,  less  widely  tested,  which  are  promising. 

Among  Cherries,  the  Early  Richmond,  Dye- 
house  and  English  Morello  are  the  hardiest  of 
the  old  varieties  but  are  short-lived,  re^iuiring 
replanting  every  few  years  to  furnish  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fruit.  Some  of  the  Russian 
varieties  from  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  are 
very  promising.  Wragg  is  a  strong  grower, 
productive  and  excellent  for  canning. 

Forestry,  M.  E.  Hinkley,  of  Marcus,  stated 
that  trees  are  noticeably  most  vigorous  on  the 
low  lands.  Box  Elder,  Soft  Maple  and  Cotton- 
wood are  the  popular  varieties,  but  there  should 
be  more  Black  Walnut,  Larch  and  White  Ash 
planted.  The  Catalpa  is  a  failure  as  a  timber 
tree  in  northern  Iowa. 

Orapes,  New  and  Old.  Hon.  Wilson  thinks  it 
noticeable  that  introducers  of  the  many  new 
Grapes  brought  to  public  notice  in  the  past  few 
years,  refer  to  Concord  as  the  standard  by  which 
thej'  wish  them  to  be  measured .  Many  valuable 
varieties  are  seedlings  of  Concord.  Named  in 
the  order  of  their  value,  as  tested  by  Mr.  Wilson, 
they  are:  Worden,  Moore's  Early,  Lady,  Pock- 
lington.  Cottage,  Martha,  Hayes,  Woodruff's 
Red,  and  Moore's  Diamond. 

Very  promising  new  Grapes  are  Esther,  Color- 
ain,  Rockwood  and  Eaton.  Of  ti5  varieties  of 
Grapes  fruited  last  season,  Mr.  Wilson  names 
the  si.x  best  as  follows:  White,  Moore's  Diamond, 
Pocklington,  Lady;  black,  Worden,  Moore's 
Early,  Cottage.  Take  these  six  varieties,  all 
Concord  seedlings,  and  the  Concord  itself,  out  of 
the  list  of  good  Grapes  for  Iowa,  and  what  have 
you  left/  Empire  State  and  Niagara  have  not 
met  his  expectations  as  Grapes  of  value  for 
market  purposes. 

Forestry  for  the  Notthwest-  C.  F.  Gardner 
said  the  sod  must  first  be  turned  and  completely 
rotted  and  the  soil  mellowed  by  thorough  culti- 
vation before  trees  are  planted.  For  a  wind- 
break, plant  18-inch  transplanted  Evergreens. 
The  best,  in  order  of  merit,  are:  White  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Red  Cedar  and 
Arbor  Vitie.  Nursery-grown  Evergreens  are 
much  better  than  trees  from  the  forest,  which 
require  at  least  two  season's  growth  in  the 
nursery  before  they  are  fit  for  planting  in  per- 
manent plantation. 

.Seed  of  such  trees  as  Ash,  Elm,  Oak,  Black 
Wild  Cherry,  Black  Walnut,  Butternut,  Box 
Elder  and  Hickory  should,  if  possible,  be  planted 
right  where  the  trees  are  to  remain.  Leave 
space  ot  at  least  24  feet  between  the  wind-break 
and  timber  plantation  to  allow  piling  up  of 
snowdrifts. 

Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  in  a  paper  on  the  subject, 
stated  that  European  experience  favors  growing 
stonefruits  on  their  own  roots,  especially  from 
root  cuttings.  Successful  experiments  in  this 
line  have  recently  been  carried  out  at  Ames. 


Sun-scald  and  gumming  of  the  stem  can  be 
prevented  in  a  large  measure  by  growing  the 
trees  in  bush  form  with  very  low  stems.  Would 
prefer  a  stem  not  more  than  one  foot  in  height. 
One  year  old  trees  of  all  the  stone  fruits  are  best 
for  planting  in  orchard.  Regular  bearing  is 
promoted  by  mixed  planting  of  several  varieties, 
insuring  better  pollenization  of  blossoms. 

Election  of  Officers.  This  resulted  as  follows: 
President,  Eugene  Secor,  Forest  City,  la.;  Secre- 
tary, G.  B.  Bracket,  Denmark; Treasurer,  Henry 
Strohm,  Iowa  City. 

New  Fruits. 

(Extract    of  paper  by  C.  A.  Green   read    before   the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society,) 

New  fruits  are  not  unmixed  blessings,  as 
the  inexperienced  may  plant  too  largely,  or 
be  too  far  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm 
ot  the  originator  and  expect  too  much  of  a 
new  candidate. 

They  also  are  not  an  unmixed  evil,  as  we 
must  have  new  fruits,  the  old  ones  running  out 
apparently— at  least  they  lose  vigor  and  are 
more  liable  to  disease.  Any  method  which  will 
induce  people  to  buy  and  plant  may  be  con- 
sidered legitimate  if  not  fraudulent. 

New  fruits  are  usually  over-praised,  as  a  nat- 
ural consequence  of  the  care  which  the  origina- 
tor has  given  them.  Out  of  thousands,  one 
variety  may  prove  valuable,  and  he  becomes 
enthusiastic,  and  glows  with  fervent  expression. 
This  must  be  expected  and  allowance  made. 

New  fruits  are  profitable  to  the  public,  as  is 
shown  by  the  Concord  Grape,  whose  value  to 
this  country,  I  believe,  has  been  at  least  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  and  will  alone  counter- 
balance the  greater  part  of  the  loss  experienced 
by  the  buyers  of  worthless  sorts.  In  most  cases, 
new  fruits  have  not  enriched  the  originators. 

The  skill  required  in  originating  a  new  variety 
by  cross  fertilization,  the  patience  in  waiting 
tor  the  fruiting  and  in  nursing  for  years  those 
that  are  of  no  value,  is  different  from  the  ability 
required  to  disseminate  the  selected  variety. 
It  is  not  just  that  the  man  who  labors  for  a  life- 
time, originating  new  truits,  has  no  protection, 
being  virtually  robbed  of  bis  reward. 

The  seedlings  from  our  improved  sorts  are  far 
more  likely  to  give  good  results  than  those 
gathered  from  the  woods,  as  is  shown  on  nearly 
every  nurseryman's  grounds.  Several  young 
men  have  asked  what  they  should  do  on  a  farm, 
and  I  can  advise  nothing  more  promising  than 
fruit-growing,  combined  with  the  sale  of  plants 
from  the  various  fruits,  and  especially  valuable 
new  ones. 

As  we  progress  with  new  varieties,  there  will 
probably  be  attempts  made  to  originate  seedless 
sorts,  as  there  is  a  tendency  in  all  truits,  as  they 
improve  in  quality,  to  have  less  seed;  many  of  the 
best  Pears  have  meaty  cores,  which  may  be  en- 
tirely eaten— while  coarse-flavored  sorts  have  a 
viscous,  disagreeable  core— and  are  at  all  times 
progressing  toward  better  qualities,  and  this  is 
now  coming  to  be  the  first  consideration  as  to 
the  value  of  a  new  sort. 

Many  wild  fruits  will,  within  a  few  years,  be 
planted  in  gardens,  as  has  been  done,  even  re- 
cently, with  the  Juneberry  and  Tree  Cranberry; 
the  Elderberry  will  soon  follow, as  the  dried  fruit 
is  now  sold,  and  fresh  berries  sell  at  paying 
prices,  and  it  really  is  a  valuable  fruit. 


Nebraska    Horticulturists. 

The  annual  winter  meeting  of  the  Ne- 
braska State  Horticultural  Society  was  held 
in  I.,incoln  on  January  1.3,  14  and  1.5,  1891, 
and  is  considered  by  all  well  intormed  hor- 
ticulturists to  be  the  most  successful  in  the 
Society's  history.  Not  only  were  the  papers 
and  discussions  ot  a  better  class  than  ever 
before,  but  the  business  transacted  will  tend 
to  make  Nebraska  better  known  through- 
out the  United  States. 

Are  Apples  Profitable  in  Nebraskal  R.  N. 
Day  stated  in  his  paper  that,  on  account  of  the 
ignorance  of  the  planters  and  the  rascality  of  the 
agents  selling  the  trees,  there  are  many  orchards 
in  this  part  of  the  state  which  are  practically 
worthless;  but  notwithstanding  this  serious 
drawback,  there  are  small  orchards  of  five  to 
ten  acres  that  produce  more  real  profit  each 
year  than  all  the  rest  of  the  farm  ot  100  acres. 
His  orchard  is  small,  but  it  brings  him  in  from 
S400  to  8800  per  year. 

Mr.  W.  Marlatte,  of  Manhattan,  Kansas,  said 
that  several  years  ago  his  orchard  of  two  and 
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one-halt  acres  paid  him  more  than  the  product 
of  IfiO  acres  of  farm  land,  and  equalled  the 
profits  on  cattle  on  400  acres  of  grass  land. 

The  Tree  Agent  Qaeation.  In  order  to  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  the  practice  of  agents  sell- 
ing varieties  that  are  inferior  or  absolutely 
worthless,  Mr.  Gurney  presented  a  resolution 
condemning  the  practice  of  nurserymen  giving 
certificates  of  agency  to  dealers  who  are  in 
reality  representing  themselves,  and  not  the 
nurserymen. 

ExpeTiment  Stations.  As  Nebraska  has  such 
a  diversity  of  climate,  and  is  so  materially  differ- 
ent from  the  states  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
nine  experiment  stations  have  been  established 
in  different  sections  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  adaptability  of  new  fiuits.  These  are  in- 
tended to  be  of  great  good  to  the  citizens,  as 
many  varieties  can  be  tested  here  that  would 
take  too  long  for  the  man  who  wishes  to  get  his 
orchard  established  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. Besides,  not  one  setter  in  fifty  has  the 
means  to  go  ahead  and  make  these  experiments 
on  his  own  responsibility.  Each  year  the  results 
attained  at  these  stations  will  be  given  to  the 
world,  in  the  annual  report. 

Honey  in  the  Vineyard.  G.  J.  Carpenter,  in 
a  paper  on  Grapes,  showed  that  his  vineyard  had 
almost  paid  for  itself  in  the  first  three  years,  and 
that  in  the  years  following  the  products  were 
nearly  clear  gain.  He  recommends  the  Brigh- 
ton, Goethe,  Worden,  Agawam,  Concord  and 
Elvira  for  a  lax*ge  vineyard. 

Fertilization,  Crossing  and  Hybridization  of 
Plants.  Prof.  C.  E.  Bessey  thinks  the  horticul- 
turist has  a  grand  field  before  him  in  experi- 
menting in  this  line  to  produce  finer  fruits. 
Florists  are  far  ahead  of  the  fruitgrowers  in  the 
way  of  crossing  and  fertilizing  plants  for  certain 
purposes,  and  he  thought  it  high  time  for  the 
fruit  men  to  begin  to  fertilize  and  cross  plants 
for  specific  purposes;  to  have  an  object  in  view 
each  time  a  cross  is  effected,  and  not  do  all  this 
work  at  random  as  is  done  so  much  lately. 

In  regard  to  the  effect  fertilization  may  have 
on  the  fruit  of  the  year  in  which  the  cross  is 
made,  the  Professor  said  it  is  against  all  theories 
of  scientific  men,  but  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments showed  a  tendency  to  prove  that  scien- 
tists are  in  fault  in  this  particular  case. 

After  appointing  Hastings,  Nebraska,  as  the 
next  place  of  meeting,  the  Society  adjourned  — 
0.  Q.  DeFrance,  Assistant  Secretary, 


Chrysanthemum    Growing 

{Extract  of  paper  by  John    Thorpe,   read  before  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.) 

If  it  had  been  predicted  ten  years  ago  that 
the  Chrysanthemum  would  hold  the  posi- 
tion it  now  holds,  it  would  have  been  said 
that  such  a  thing  is  not  possible.  But  a  few 
years  since,  Chrysanthemum  shows  were 
unknown  except  in  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia.  The  numerous  exhibitions 
held  last  season  (numbering  nearly  fifty) 
are  proof  of  the  progress  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum is  making. 

Cnltivation.  One  of  the  few  points  to  which  I 
desire  tacall  your  attention  is.  never  neglect  a 
Chrysanthemum.  This  ought  to  be  written  very 
plainly  on  every  plant.  No  plant  can  be  as  suc- 
cessfully cultivated  in  as  many  forms.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  the  plants  are  grown  as  massive 
specimens,  tall  standards,  or  on  benches  a  tew 
inches  apart.  If  they  receive  the  proper  atten- 
tion the  result  is  always  commensurate. 

The  plants  are  grown  continuously  under  glass 
and  are  treated  as  follows:  Good,  strong  cut- 
tings are  rooted  in  May.  The  plants  are  potted 
into  thumbs,  from  thumbs  into  three-inch  and 
from  three-inch  into  five-inch  pots.  In  June  or 
the  early  part  of  July  they  are  planted  in 
benches,  from  sixteen  to  twenty-five  inches 
apart,  according  to  size,  the  soil  being  from  four 
to  six  inches  deep,  using  soil  as  for  Koses. 

The.v  are  pinched  back  so  as  to  give  from  four 
to  six  shoots,  carefully  trained,  and  well  sup- 
plied, syringed  often  and  watered  carefully. 
Air  is  given  at  all  times,  provided  no  draught  is 
created.  The  buds  are  selected  at  the  end  of 
August  or  the  beginning  of  September,  one  bud 
to  each  shoot;  the  rest  of  the  buds  are  rubbed 
off,  and  all  superfluous  wood  is  removed.  As 
the  plants  grow  they  are  tied,  and  as  soon  as  the 
buds  are  within  sight,  commence  the  feeding 
with  liquid  manure.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that 
such  plants  require  at  least  five  feet  of  head 
room;  otherwise  they  have  to  be  bent  ilnwn. 


Some  cultivators  do  away  with  benches  alto- 
gether, and  plant  on  the  ground.  Others  do  not 
plant  until  August,  using  smaller  plants,  which 
they  place  closer  together,  often  not  more  than 
six  inches  apart.  During  the  Howcring  season 
air  is  kept  on  at  all  times,  and  fire  heat  enough 
to  keep  the  temperature  at  fifty  degrees  at  night. 

Claesification  of  Varieties.  The  grouping  and 
classification  of  varieties  is  now  in  a  somewhat 
ambiguous  and  unsatisfactor.v  state.  Perhaps 
as  a  temporary  relief  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to 
accept  the  classification  (as  far  as  it  goes)  of  the 
National  (  hrysanthemum  Society  of  England, 
which  is  as  follows: 

.Section  I.  Incurved,  of  which  George  Glenny 
and  Queen  of  England  are  the  type. 

Section  II.  Japanese.  This  is  divided  into 
three  groups — 

Group  1.    Peter  the  Great,  flat  petals. 

Group  2.    Bronze  Dragon,  petals  quilled. 

Group  3.    Cossack,  petals  fluted. 

Section  III.  Japanese  incurved.  Type,  Comte 
de  Germany. 

Section  IV.    Japanese  reflexed.    Type,  Elaine. 

Section  V.    Reflexed.   Type,  King  of  Crimsons. 

Section  VI.  Large  Anemones.  Type,  George 
Sand. 

Section   VII.      Japanese   Anemones       Type, 
Fabian  de  Mediana. 
-  Section  VII 1.    Pompons.    Type,  Bob. 

Section  IX.  Pompon  Anemones.  T.vpe,  An- 
tonius. 

Section  X.    Single  Flowers. 

But  this  does  not  cover  all  the  ground.  Mrs. 
Hardy  and  her  type  have  no  place,  neither  has 
Violet  Rose,  nor  Ada  Spaulding. 

Seedlings.  The  raising  and  distribution  of 
seedlings  has  assumed  proportions  beyond  con- 
ception, and  we  may  expect  startling  results. 
Of  American-raised  seedlings  to  be  distributed 
this  spring,  the  number  is  over  one  hundred  and 
twenty.  Taking  into  account  the  number  dis- 
tributed last  year,  out  of  which  there  are  at  least 
fourteen  that  rank  among  the  very  finest,  we 
may  expect  that  at  least  twenty-four  of  this 
year's  introduction  will  be  among  the  best  at 
next  flowering  time. 

It  is  hoped  that  due  care  will  be  exercised  in 
the  awarding  of  medals  and  in  the  granting  of 
certificates,  now  that  there  are  so  many  to  select 
from.  A  rule  should  also  be  made  absolute  that 
neither  a  medal  nor  certificate  be  given  to  an.v 
seedling  unless  it  is  named,  and  that  this  name  is 
not  to  be  changed.  The  giving  of  medals  and 
certificates  to  seedlings  bearing  numbers  only  is 
calculated  to  mislead  and  confuse. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  in  making  awards  to  seed- 
lings, neither  Anemones,  Pompons,  nor  any 
other  type  will  be  overlooked  or  discarded,  as  it 
is  in  the  varied  forms  that  so  much  interest  lies. 

Early  Flowering  Kinds.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  very  early  varieties  wo  now  have 
are  not  of  great  merit.  They  lack  either  vigor, 
distinctness  or  brilliancy,  all  of  which  they 
should  possess  asdecorative  plants.  But  suppose 
we  have  presented  to  us  a  group,  of  robust,  com- 
pact growth,  bright  and  decidedlj'  healthy  foli- 
age, flowers  of  the  type  of  and  as  large  as  Presi- 
dent Hyde,  and  in  desirable  colors,  flowering 
from  the  l.'ith  of  September,  what  could  be  more 
attractive/  We  are  promised  such  a  group  and 
they  will  be  heartily  welcome. 

New  Types.  Just  as  long  as  there  are  pro- 
duced new  types  and  new  shades  of  color,  just 
so  long  will  the  interest  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Chrysanthemum  be  kept  up.  We  have  but 
to  recall  the  interest  which  that  beautiful 
variety.  Mrs.  Hardy,  and  her  followers,  created. 
Now  we  are  evolving  a  type  which  is  certain  to 
create  further  interest.  Its  distinctive  charac- 
teristics are  the  marked  extension  of  the  ray 
florets  beyond  the  body  outlines  of  the  flower. 
Examples  are  Violet  Rose,  Ada  Spaulding  and 
Flora  Macdonald.  The  ligulate  petals  are  broad, 
numerous  and  incurving. 

Perhaps  a  good  name  for  this  type  would  be 
"American.''  Yet  another  type,  the  original  of 
which  is  Lacinatum,  one  of  Fortune's  importa- 
tions from  Japan,  is  being  developed  in  all  colors 
and  in  the  largest  sizes.  Still  another  form, 
distinct  in  every  particular,  is  one  where  the 
flowers  present  two  distinct  surfaces,  the  upper 
surface  being  composed  of  broad  refle-xed  petals, 
and  the  lower  surface  being  a  mass  of  narrow 
segments  which  extend  from  either  side  of  the 
base  of  each  floret.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the 
newer  forms  waiting  to  be  brought  forth. 

Color  Developments.  That  there  is  a  constant 
additi<m  to  the  already  numerous  shades  and 
tones  is    known  to  clo.se  observers.    The  pink 


shades  are  each  year  becoming  clearer,  the  reds 
and  crimsons  are  getting  brighter.  The  once 
undeflned  shades  of  purple  are  decidedly  more 
brilliant  and  effective.  As  to  yellow  and  whites 
we  are  yearly  presented  with  something  differ- 
ent from  what  we  previously  had. 

Coming  now  to  the  possibility  of  a  blue  Chrys- 
anthemum, let  me  say  that  I  am  convinced  we 
shall  have  shades  of  blue  as  positively  as  we  now 
have  blue  shades  in  Pansies.  It  is  within  the 
memory  of  a  great  many  of  us  when  there  were 
neither  red  nor  blue  shades  as  presented  in  the 
Pansies  of  to-day. 

Cross-Fertilization.  Grave  doubts  have  been 
expressed  whether  actual  cross-fertilization  has 
ever  been  accomplished  artificially  in  Chrysan- 
themums. I  can  say  without  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  it  has  been,  but  I  do  not  say  that 
every  variety  can  be  so  crossed.  All  flowers  in- 
tended to  be  fertilized  must  have  their  petals 
clipped  oft  close  to  the  stigma  before  the  flower 
opens.  This  admits  of  the  development  not  only 
of  the  stigmas,  but  of  the  ovary  also.  Some 
varieties  will  be  found  entirely  sterile;  Grandi- 
florum  has  never  .yet  given  us  a  single  seed,  and 
so  far  as  I  am  able  to  tell  the  pollen  grains  are 
sterile  also.  Where  cross-fertilization  is  cai-e- 
fuUy  and  successfully  done,  fewer  seedlings  give 
better  results. 

Commercial  Point  of  View.  The  annual  sale 
of  plants  is  now  over  a  million;  the  number  of 
cut  flowers  that  were  sold  in  open  market  last 
year  is  almost  incredible,  many  of  the  best 
flowers  realizing  S50  per  hundred  at  wholesale. 
Some  of  the  large  growers  around  New  York 
had  as  many  as  fifty  thousand  flowers  in  sight  at 
one  time,  averaging  a  great  deal  better  in  quality 
than  many  of  the  winning  flowers  that  were  to 
be  seen  on  the  exhibition  tables  a  few  years  ago. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Chrysanthemum 
flowers  interfere  with  the  sale  of  Roses  and  Car- 
nations, but  I  notice  that  nothing  interferes  with 
Chrysanthemums  in  their  season. 


Melons  for  Market. 

{Extract  of  paper  by  Thomas  J.  Beaji,  read  before  the 
New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society). 

Melons  will  grow  on  all  soils,  ranging 
from  light  sand  to  heavy  land,  if  properly 
fertilized,  but  do  best  on  soils  varying  from 
loamy  sand  to  sandy  loam. 

We  plant  after  Corn,  cutting  off  during  winter 
remains  of  stalks  close  to  ground  and  afterwards 
cutting  into  the  mass  of  roots  two  or  three 
inches  below  the  surface  and  lifting  upper  part 
out  of  position,  that  all  vegetable  matter  may 
remain,  but  so  sub-divided  that  it  will  not  inter- 
fere with  cultivation.  A  few  weeks  before 
planting,  a  coat  of  stable  manure,  preferabl.v 
fresh,  is  spread  broadcast  and  ploughed  in  as 
shallow  as  can  be  done  with  a  two-horse  plough— 
not  more  than  three  or  four  inches  if  possible. 

We  prefer  fresh  manure  because  manure  is 
most  valuable  when  in  the  act  of  decomposition; 
and  we  desire  this  act  to  continue  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  growth  of  the  crop;  to  be 
most  potent  when  the  fruit  is  developing  and 
maturing,  as  we  find  highest  quality  only  on 
vigorous  vines.  We  plow  it  in  shallow;  so  that 
while  there  may  be  enough  of  earth  above  the 
manure  to  prevent  the  escape  of  that  which 
may  be  volatile,  the  mass  of  manure  and  debris 
may  be  in  the  midst  of  the  surface  soil  at  the 
favorite  feeding  depth  of  the  hoped  for  crop, 
with  soil  beneath  to  arrest  the  descent  of  the 
soluble. 

Just  before  planting,  the  ground  is  harrowed, 
then  marked  with  sled,  five  feet  each  wa.v,  and 
at  intersections  some  poultry  droppings  or 
phosphate  is  placed,  covered  with  the  hoe,  and 
on  this  the  seed  is  planted.  The  date  with  us  is 
from  May  1st  to  May  10th.  When  in  spite  of  re- 
planfmg  the  stand  is  not  complete,  we  transplant 
from  hills  that  have  more  than  they  need,  doing 
this  on  wet  or  moist  days,  with  as  much  earth 
about  the  roots  as  possible. 

Two  plants  in  a  hill  will  produce  a  good  crop, 
but  we  leave  three  because  we  have  much 
trouble  with  mice  and  moles.  We  give  two  or 
three  hoeings,  with  cultivation  frequent  and 
shallow,  cai'e  being  taken  to  not  disturb  the 
manure.  It  is  best  to  not  work  among  the  vines 
when  wet  with  dew  or  rain. 

Enemies.  One  is  the  Aphis  or  Plant  Louse. 
Long  continued  wet  or  cloudy  weather,  cold 
nights,  or  whatever  may  check  vigorous  growth, 
will  invite  their  attack.  The  only  effective  de- 
fence we  have  made  was  to  promptly  bury  the 
infested  plants  and  so  restrain  their  increase  un- 
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til  more  favorable  atmospheric  couditions  pre- 
vail and  tbe  vines  resume  healthy  growth. 

The  Striped  Bug  must  be  carefully  watched 
for  and  promptly  met.  Finely-ground  plaster, 
impregnated  with  kerosene  or  turpentine, 
dashed  violently  into  the  hills  from  both  sides, 
has  never  failed  to  drive  them  from  ours,  though 
sometimes  a  second  application  is  necessary  if 
dry  and  windy  weather  prevails  The  most 
effective  remedy  we  have  ever  used  was  tbe 
dried  and  pulverized  bone  refuse  from  which 
the  phosphorus  had  been  extracted. 

Gathering.  We  gather  the  fruit  every  day  ex- 
cept on  the  Sabbath,  as  soon  as  it  will  slip  from 
the  stem,  even  if  some  pressure  is  needed.  I  do 
not  think  that  specimens  removed  by  fracture 
of  vine  ever  develop  highest  condition,  and 
would  prefer  to  have,  if  possible,  all  carried  to 
shade  between  eight  o'clock  and  ten  o'clock.  If 
examined  before  eight  o'clock,  some  that  seem 
then  firmly  attached  to  the  stem,  will  afterward 
under  the  influence  of  the  sun,  lose  their  close 
adhesion  and  by  the  next  morning  be  so  tinted 
with  yellow  that  they  will  not  bring  highest 
prices  or  be  suitable  for  shipment.  Among  those 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  after  ten  o'clock,  many 
will  be  found  in  above  undesirable  condition. 

Packing.  Pack  for  market  as  if  jou  yourself 
were  to  be  the  purchaser.  Always  keep  in  mind 
the  purpose  to  have  the  topmost  layer  in  the 
basket  with  enough  of  its  bulk  below  the  rim  to 
keep  it  securely  in  place  during  transit;  enough 
above  to  {-ivc  appearance  of  generous  measure- 
ment. 

Varieties.  The  varieties  most  cultivated  are 
the  Hackensack,  the  Golden  Gem,  and  the  Jenny 
Lind.  The  Hackensack  has  been  popular  in  the 
New  York  market,  but  is  losing  its  reputation 
there  and  has  never  sold  well  in  the  Philadelphia 
market. 

The  Golden  (iem  is  a  very  superior  fruit,  and 
has  been  a  competitor  with  the  Jenny  Lind  in 
the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  Philadelphia 
market,  which  is  the  most  exacting  in  the  United 
States.  Some  seasons  it  has  been  very  product- 
ive and  of  best  quality,  but  in  others  and  in 
some  localities  the  vines  have  been  weak,  with 
consequent  inferior  flavor  of  fruit  and  much 
left  at  close  of  season  unfit  tor  sale. 

With  us,  the  Jenny  Lind  has  proved  most  re- 
liable tor  vigor  of  vine;  flavor  and  te.xture  of 
flesh;  faculty  of  adaptation  to  differing  localities; 
productiveness;  attractive  roughness  of  exterior; 
shipping  qualities  and  consequent  readiness  of 
sale.  The  present  season  it  ranked  highest  in 
demand  and  price  so  distinctly  that  very  many 
farmers  decided  to  abandon  other  varieties  and 
purchased  for  future  use,  seed  of  the  Jenny  Lind. 

Beqnirements  for  SucceBS.  None  is  so  import- 
ant as  the  selection  of  seed.  It  is  the  most 
ductile  of  all  the  crops  we  grow,  being  the  most 
easily  led  in  the  direction  we  desire  in  regard  to 
size,  form,  texture  of  flesh  and  flavor,  but  this 
very  facilily  of  movement  renders  it  most  sus- 
ceptible to  the  influence  of  the  principle  of  re- 
version to  type,  so  constantly  operative  and  so 
forceful  among  all  of  man's  improvement  on 
nature's  products.  This  property  makes  it  im- 
possible to  merely  "keep  up  the  quality,"  or 
maintain  a  career  of  balance,  but  renders  it 
necessary  to  try  to  improve  if  we  would  not 
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have  Its  quality  sink.  Having  ascertained  what 
the  highest  priced  buyers  desire,  we  should  have 
constantly  in  mind  the  selections  of  specimens 
that  conform  most  nearly  to  their  ideal.  When 
we  open  them,  our  standard  should  demand 
choicest  flavor  which  is  likely  to  accompany 
pleasant  fragrance. 

Those  that  are  dry  inside,  with  their  seeds  sus- 
jjended  by  ligaments,  are  to  be  preferred  to 
those  containing  liciuid;  not  only  because  dry- 
ness is  indicative  of  higher  iiuality,  but  also  be- 
cause the  constant  movement  of  the  liquid 
while  on  its  way  to  market  and  along  the  streets 
to  place  of  consumption  will  have  a  disintegrat- 
ing effect  on  the  flesh,  so  that  the  difference  in 
quality  on  arrival  at  their  destination  will  be 
more  distinctly  marked  than  when  they  left  the 
field  together.  The  dry  specimen  will  be  the  best 
keeper  and  therefore  the  best  shipping  one. 
When  the  market  is  glutted,  fruit  suitable  for 
shipping  is  sold  to  inland  buyers;  that  which  is 
unsuitable,  wastes. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Aquatics  in  the  Flower  Garden.  The  Egyptian 
Lotus,  Nclumhiuin  sijeciomim,  takes  the  front 
rank.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  Water  Lilies, 
with  the  exception  of  VictoJia  leoia,  but  it  has 
the  advantage  over  the  latter  in  being  hardy, 
andean  be  grown  in  almost  any  garden-  It  is  a 
strong  grower  and  a  rambler,  and  requires  to  be 
kept  under  control  in  the  flower-garden  or  in 
the  Lily-ponil  with  other  aciuatics,  as  the  roots 
spread  so  fast  that  it  would  soon  crowd  out  all 
others.  Almost  any  kind  of  tank  will  answer  to 
grow  it  in,  provided  there  is  a  depth  of  about 
three  feet  of  water  and  brick  walls  or  division  to 
keep  the  plants  within  limit.  About  a  toot  of 
soil,  composed  of  old  sods  and  rotten  cow  ma- 
nure, will  be  needed,  and  the  planting  should  be 
done  about  the  1st  of  May  or  as  soon  as  growth 
commences.  The  tank  should  be  fllled  gradually 
with  water  as  the  plants  grow,  and  on  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  if  the  water  is  deep  enough  to 
save  the  roots  from  freezing,  it  may  be  left  in 
the  tank ;  it  not,  the  water  should  be  drawn  off, 
and  the  plants  covered  with  leaves,  salt  hay,  or 
litter  to  protect  them.  The  native  and  hardy 
kinds  of  Nymphsea  are  all  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  aquatic  garden.  The  pink  Cape  Cod  Lily  is 
especially  fine,  and  the  white  European  Water 
Lily  (iV.  alba  candidimima)  is  the  largest  hardy 
white  variety,  a  most  profuse  bloomer  and  a 
chaste  and  exquisite  flower.  Too  much  cannot 
be  said  tor  the  new  yellow  variety,  JV.  Martiacca, 
which  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of  easy  culture. 
The  Egyptian  Lotus  is  another  very  interesting 
plant  to  grow  in  water  or  to  plairt  in  a  border 
grouped  in  a  mass.  Associated  with  aquatics 
and  in  the  rear  of  the  tank,  specimen  Palms, 
Rubber-plants,  Cannas,  Kicinus,  Caladiums, 
Phormiums,  with  Arundos,  Bamboos,  Eulalias 
and  other  hardy  ornamental  grasses,  in  single 
plants  or  clumps,  are  most  picturesque.  Spineas, 
Iris,  Acorus,  Sagittarias,  Cyperus  and  others 
may  be  i)lanted  lieside  Aquatics  that  require 
shallow  water,  such  as  Limnocharis,  Pontedcria, 
Pestia,  etc.  In  half-shady  places  some  of  the 
fine  foliaged  Begonias  and  Caladiums  planted 
along  with  hardy  Ferns  are  very  beautiful.  If 
water  can  be  combined  with  rock  work  it  will 
give  a  much  more  pleasing  effect  in  sub-tropical 
gardening.— Garden  and  Forest. 

A  Boast  of  Babhith.  The  half  burning— mere 
smoking  and  charring— of  the  vegetable  waste 
of  all  sorts  with  sods,earth,  etc.,  in  early  spring,  is 
of  comparably  more  advantage  to  the  garden 
than  is  the  burning  of  the  waste  to  ashes  and 
using  them.  A  large  mass  of  friable  stuff  is  ob- 
tained which  is  invaluable  as  a  covering  tor 
early-planted  seeds  or  for  top-dressing  any- 
where. It  keeps  off  insects  by  its  being  charged 
with  the  essence  of  smoke,  and  it  makes  a  car- 
bonaceous surface  like  what  nature  provides 
for  her  unfailing  growths  in  the  forest.  The 
bones,  etc.,  greatly  contribute  to  direct  fertiliz- 
ing effect.  In  making  such  heaps  of  charred 
soil,  etc.,  no  flame  should  be  allowed  except  in 
the  mere  starting  of  the  fire.  To  secure  its  per- 
meating the  whole  pile,  openings  are  made  m 
tbe  earth  covering  where  the  heat  is  deficient 
and  they  are  closed  where  it  seems  too  strong 
Tbe  fire  should  burn  slowly  for  several  days. 
Tbe  fumes,  which  are  considered  especially 
healthful  to  human  lungs,  are  probably  so  be- 
cause of  their  being  destructive  to  the  lower 
orders  of  creatures,  some  of  the  minutest  of 
which  haunt  all  creation  even  to  the  different 
vital  portions  of  the  human  body.  Soil  that 
has  all  the  organic  matter  burnt  out  of  it  as 
in  tbe  case  of  bricks,  becomes  as  sterile  as 
cinders,  hence,  tbe  necessity  of  preventing  tbe 
heaps  of  char  from  attaining  flame  heat,  and 
the  great  waste  which  attends  the  making  of 
large  fires  anywhere  in  tbe  fields.  The  slow 
combustion  of  natural  decay,  wherever  it  can  be 
waited  for,  is  best  for  plant  life.— Cor.  N.Y.Trib. 

Boot  Pruning  for  Frnit.  The  formation  of 
the  fruit  depends,  not  so  much  upon  changes 
which  occur  during  the  present  season's  growth 
as  upon  those  which  preceded  it.  Bark  and 
young  wood  in  autumn  and  winter  are  laden 
with  stores,  manufactured  in  the  leaves  the 
year  before,  and  stored  up  for  use  when  re- 
quired. Tbe  fruit-buds,  too,  are  formed  gener- 
ally speaking,  tbe  year  before.  This  being  so, 
the  object  of  the  gardener  is  to  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  those  buds  at  the  expense  of  the 
leaf-buds.  He  wants  to  check  tbe  one  and 
develop  the  other- be  wants  to  use  the  accumu- 
lated stores  of  the  tree,  not  tor  further  leaf  and 
shoot  formation  but  for  fruit  forming.  No 
doubt,  root-pruning  does  all  this,  the  formation 


of  new  leaves  and  new  leaf-buds,  which  would 
be  the  first  work  of  the  awakening  spring,  is 
assuredly  checked  by  root  mutilation,  and  a 
chance  is  given  for-tbe  development  of  the  em- 
bryo fruit-buds— a  chance  of  which  they  speedily 
avail  themselves.— Gardeners'  Chronicle. 

A  Pruning  Saw.  Many  of  the  pruning  saws 
bought  in  the  stores  have  the  fault  that  the.v 
pinch  and  work  hard  when  used  in  green,  sappy 
wood.  It  is  easy  enough  to  make  a  saw  that  will- 
work  to  perfection.  A  suitable  narrow  saw 
blade,  about  18  inches  long,  can  be  bought  at 
any  hardware  for  about  2.5  cents.  Drill  a  hole  at 
each  end,  and  select  a  strong  young  Oak  or 
Hickory  shoot,  about  as  thick  as  a  thumb.  This 
is  split  at  its  upper  end,  the  end  of  saw  blade  in- 
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serted  (saw  teeth  pointing  toward  you),  and  thus 
fastened  with  a  nail  driven  through  the  centre 
of  stick  and  tbe  bole  in  tbe  blade.  Now  the  stick 
of  wood  is  bent,  and  tbe  other  end  of  blade  in- 
serted somewhat  in  same  way  as  the  first.  Now 
you  will  have  a  saw,  with  a  good  handle,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  saw  off  limbs  as  thick  as  a 
man's  arm  without  the  least  difficulty.  Such 
a  handy  implement  is  shown  in  the  accompa,ny- 
ing  illustration  —Der  Landwirtb. 

A  Hoe  Handle  Attachment.  Haven't  you 
wished  a  great  man.v  times  your  hoe  handle  were 
not  so  dry  and  slippery?  Make  a  simple  device 
such  as  shown  in  illustration  and  nail  one  on  tbe 
hoe  handle  near  the  end,  tbe  other  about  JH 
inches  from  that  with  %  wire  nails  Get  them 
even,  and  both  on  the  under  side.  They  are  flrst 
rate  on  a  steel  rake,  and  on  all  kinds  of  pronged 
hoe-s,  and  you  can  use  such  tools  with  mittens  or 
glo\'es  on  when  too  cold;  and  the  hoes  etc.,  won't 
be  wrong  side  up.  One  will  not  get  nearly  as 
weary  as  when  be  must  grasp  with  all  bis  might. 
There  is  no  patent  on  this,  and  I  haven't  got 
rich  out  of  it,  in  dollars;  but  ray  feelings  have 
been  elevated  by  it  very  much.  I  simply  cut  out 
a  square  corner,  and  think  they  are;the|rigbt  size. 
In  digging  Potatoes  with  a  pronged  hoe,  I  tell 
you  they  are  grand.— Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture. 

Keeping  CutFowers  Fresh  If  tbe  ends  of  the 
stems  are  cut  under  water  at  intervals  of  a  few 
days,  tbe  flowers  will  remain  fresh  for  a  much 
greater  length  of  time.  Changing  the  water  will 
also  be  beneficial.  The  cleaner  and  softer  the 
water  is  so  much  the  better,  and  possibly  the 
best  that  could  be  used  is  rain  water  or  distilled 
water.  The  former  would  be  more  easily  ob- 
tained. If  collected  in  town,  the  first  wasbinjis 
of  tbe  slates  or  tiles  should  be  avoided,  partic- 
ularly after  fog.  because  a  great  amount  of 
soot  and  other  filth  will  be  deposited,  which 
must  be  first  washed  off  with  rain  of  some  dura- 
tion. A  supply  of  clean  soft-water  might  then 
be  collected  and  stored  away  in  some  vessel  in  a 
dark  place,  and  covered  over  to  keep  it  clean  for 
use  when  wanted.  Hj'  the  use  of  this,  flowers 
in  vases  may  be  kept  fresh  in  some  cases  for 
three  or  four  weeks.— Gardening  World. 

Shade  Trees  for  Door  Yard.  A  great  many 
farmers'  houses  are  destitute  of  shade  entirely. 
Around  perliaps  half  of  the  rest  the  only  trees 
are  fruit  trees,  which,  while  better  than  none, 
are  ob.1ectionable  for  tbe  chief  reason  that  most 
fruit  trees  are  short-lived,  and  just  as  they  get 
sufficient  size  to  furnish  shade  they  break  down 
from  an  over  load  of  fruit,  or  succumb  to  insect 
enemies,  and  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  new  start. 
Cedars,  Pines,  and  other  evergreens  are  valu- 
able and  attractive  if  planted  for  wind  breaks  at 
a  suitable  distance  from  tbe  house,  but  the 
poorest  of  all  shade  trees,  as  grass  does  not  grow 
well  under  thera.  and  many  varieties  drop  cones 
nearly  every  day  m  the  year,  which  are  unsight- 
ly and  interfere  with  the  use  of  the  lawn  mower. 
<!)ccasionally  I  see  a  farm  bouse  surrounded  with 
grand  forest  trees  and  there  is  nothing  else  that 
gives  so  pleasing  an  effect.— Waldo  F.  Brown  in 
Phila.  Press. 

Planting  Nuts.  I  advocated  planting  Nut- 
bearing  trees  iudigenous  to  my  section  in  the 
spot    where    the    trees    are    to    stand.      Eight 
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years  ago,  I  pressed  into  the  soil  vritli  the  heel  of 
my  boot  and  covered  with  a  sliKht  coat  of  leaves 
a  number  of  the  nuts  of  the  Black  Walnut.  All 
came  up  the  following  sprins.  When  one  year 
old  I  had  twenty  of  them  transplanted.  The 
tender  end  of  the  taproot  would  break  off  in 
digging.  All  lived,  but  made  very  slow  growth 
the  first  five  years.  Four  trees  were  unmoved— 
they  are  fifteen  feet  to  the  topmost  point  and 
three  inch  diameter  at  the  ground,  while  the 
transplanted  trees  have  not  attained  over  one- 
third  that  size.  Such  experience  convince  me 
that  trees  with  long  taproots  are  retarded  in 
their  growth  by  transplanting.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Transplantintr  Badishfls.  We  are  transplant- 
ing Radishes.  With  the  Turnip-rooted  sorts  it 
is  a  paying  operation.  It  saves  a  week  or  ten 
days'  time  in  the  occupancy  of  the  bed  or  frame, 
and  insures  uniformity  in  size  and  time  of  ma- 
turity. Often  we  can  clear  the  bed  at  one  pull- 
ing, and  in  eighteen  to  twenty  days  from  time 
of  transplanting.  The  roots  vary  so  little  in 
size  that  they  sell  more  readily,  and  at  a  better 
price.  —Farm  and  Fireside. 

Saltpetre  as  Manure-  Saltpetre  is  a  quick 
acting  manure  for  Strawberry  or  flower  beds 
that  seem  to  be  languishing,  and  especially  show 
small  and  pale  leafage.  Apply  a  pound  to  the 
square  rod.  This  dressing  will  astonish  you  by 
its  effect  in  stimulating  growth  and  enriching 
the  color.  Scatter  as  evenly  as  possible  on  the 
soil,  not  on  the  plants,  and  water  liberally  after- 
wards unless  rain  is  expected  to  come  soon.— Dr. 
T.  H.  Hoskins. 

Brinckle's  Orange  Raspberry.  If  one  desires 
to  know  how  delicious  a  cap  Raspberry  can  be, 
let  him  set  out  enough  for  a  home  supply  of 
Brinckle's  Orange.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size, 
bright  orange  in  color  and  delicious  in  quality— 
to  our  taste  tar  surpassing  any  of  the  blacks  or 
reds.  It  is  not  quite  as  hardy  as  some  of  the 
others,  and  where  convenient  should  have  a 
little  winter  protection.— Elmira  Husbandman. 

Kieffer  Pear  Yet  Popular.  Chase  Brothers  in- 
form us  that  they  sold  of  this  variety,  in  1889, 
7,500  trees  at  retail,  and  in  1S88, 10,000  trees,  and 
have  several  times  exchanged  trees  of  this 
variety  for  specimens  of  the  Pear,  a  tree  for  a 
Pear,  and  that,  in  their  opinion,  wherever  the 
season  is  long  enough  for  it  to  mature,  it  is  of 
value.  Another  firm  informs  us  that  it  has  paid 
them  better  than  the  Bartlett.-  Hort.  Art  Jourl. 

The  Crandall  Currant.  The  reason  why  the 
Crandall  Currant  often  does  not  bear  fruit, 
though  it  blossoms  freely,  is  that  it  is  not  a  fixed 
variety,  but  that  it  comes  from  more  than  one 
seed.  Hence  its  \'ariability  in  dilferent  places 
and  seasons.  The  R.  N.  Y  purchased  a  plant 
when  it  was  first  announced.  This  i>lant  has  not 
as  yet  fruited  though  it  has  bloomed  abundant- 
ly.—Rural  New  Yorker. 

Culinary  Merits  of  Gooseberry.  Compara- 
tively few  of  our  people  have  found  out  what 
merit  there  is  in  Gooseberries,  how  keen  and 
appetizing  the  flavor  when  used  as  Rhubarb  is, 
while  green;  and  how  easily  kept  in  jars  for  fre- 
quent enjoyment  all  through  the  year.  They 
have  a  special  and  most  agreeable  flavor.  Cran- 
berries have  little  more  than  color  and  acute 
acid.— N.  Y.  Tribune. 

Lemoine's  Syrin»a.  A  very  interesting  hybrid 
Philadelphus  lately  bloomed  at  Nancy.  It  was 
produced  by  crossing  P.  microphullus,  the  beau- 
tiful dwarf  species  with  deliciously  fragrant 
flowers,  which  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of 
southern  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  with  P. 
coriinarixm.  The  plant  has  been  named  after 
its  originator,  Pliilaihlphiiii  liyhrl(Ju>*  LcinoineL  — 
Garden  and  Forest. 

The  Faraeon  Chestnut.  In  my  opinion  the 
Paragon  exhibits  the  habits  and  characteristics 
of  the  American  species  much  more  than  those 
of  the  Japan ;  but  whatever  its  parentage,  it  is  a 
fine  Chestnut.  There  are  many  fine  varieties 
throughout  our  country  which  might  be  intro- 
duced to  public  notice  with  advantage.- Sara'l 
C.  Moon. 

Soot  for  Flowers.  Soot  produced  by  the 
combustion  of  wood  or  bituminous  coal  is  an 
excellent  fertilizer  for  flowers  and  young  plants. 
To  apply  it  in  licpiid  form,  stir  a  peck  of  it  into 
a  barrel  of  water  and  sprinkle  upon  the  plants 
with  a  watering-pot.— Practical  Farmer. 

Lime  for  the  Asparagus  Beetle.  Air-slaked  lime, 
so  often  recommended,  Is  only  effective  when  it  Is 
freshly  slaked  and  hot,  or  caustic.  It  should  be  dusted 
on  when  the  tops  are  wet  with  dew.  It  kills  the  young 
larva?  by  eating  Into  their  tender  skin, but  does  not 
harm  the  beetles.— Fann  Journal. 


Spraying  with  Hellebore-  Last  season  I  sprayed 
certain  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  with  hellebore  and 
water.  u.'Jluj;  about  one  ounce  to  t'lree  gallons.  The 
results  were  highly  satisfactory.- CanaJlan  Hortlcul't. 

Cauliflowers  not  Transplanted.  Cauliflowers  do  de- 
cidedly better  when  the  seeds  are  planted  In  the  hills 
where  they  are  to  grow  and  mature.— .T.  J.  H.  Gregory. 

Vegetable  Diet  the  Corrector.  Almost  every 
human  malady  is  connected,  either  by  highway  or  by- 
ways, with  the  stomach.— Western  Rural. 

Why  not  G-row  More  Beans?  We  Imported  last 
year  nearly  Sl.OOll.OtX)  worth  of  Beans-— Farm  Journal. 

One  of  the  frauds  of  the  day— The  Tree  Tomato. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Boiled  Potatoes.  Pare  and  wash  a  dozen  Pota- 
toes of  uniform  size,  cover  with  boiling  water 
and  cook  until  tender.  Drain  off  the  water  and 
set  on  the  back  of  the  stove  for  ten  minutes. 
Serve  very  hot  in  an  uncovered  dish. 

Carrot  Cream  Sauce.  Pare  and  quarter  half  a 
dozen  Carrots.  Put  them  in  a  sauce-pan  and 
cover  with  boiling  water;  add  a  teaspoonful  salt 
and  let  boil  one  hour.  When  done,  drain,  take 
up  in  a  hot  dish  and  pour  over  cream  sauce.— 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Mashed  Turnips.  Pare  and  cut  them  into 
pieces;  put  them  in  well  salted  boiling  water; 
when  perfectly  tender  drain  them  and  mash 
them  in  a  stew  pan  with  butter,  pepper  and  salt 
to  taste.  Mix  them  thoroughly,  and  serve  very 
hot.— Farmers'  Home. 

Salsify.  Scrape  a  dozen  large  roots  of  Salsify; 
wash  and  cut  uj),  put  in  a  sauce-pan,  cover  with 
water  and  cook  done.  Drain,  add  a  cup  of  cream, 
an  ounce  of  butter,  with  salt  and  pepper:  set 
over  the  fire  until  well  heated. 

Banana  Puddin;;.  Line  a  glass  dish  with  thin 
slices  of  plain  cake,  and  cover  them  with  thin 
slices  of  Banana.  Have  a  second  layer  of  cake 
and  Banana;  then  pour  over  them  a  very  thin 
boiled  custard.  Served  with  whipped  cream 
piled  on  the  top.— Fruits  and  How  to  Use  them. 

Potato  Balls.  Boil  Potatoes,  and  when  just 
done  take  them  up  and^mash  and  beat  them  well; 
have  some  boiling  milk  ready  and  pour  into  the 
Potatoes  with  butter  and  salt;  have  ready  a  pan 
of  hot  water,  and  with  the  hands  form  the  Pota- 
toes into  balls  (between  each  ball  dip  the  hands 
into  hot  water);  put  in  a  round  pan  (buttered)with 
one  on  top;  bake  until  a  light  brown  and  serve 
immediately. 

Poke  Stalks  make  good  greens.  They  should 
never  be  taken  over  three  inches  long,  and  should 
show  only  a  small  tuft  of  leaves  at  the  top. 
Older  and  larger  than  this  they  are  poisonous. 
Wash  thoroughly  in  cold  water  one  hour,  tie  in 
bundles  like  Asparagus,  put  into  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  add  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  boil 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Put  them  on  buttered 
toast  after  draining,  heads  all  one  way.  Cover 
with  drawn  butter  and  serve.— From  How  to 
Cook  Vegetables. 

Orange  Custard.  The  grated  rind  of  two  large 
Oranges,  the  juice  of  four;  eight  eggs,  half  a 
pint  of  water,  one  cupful  of  sugar;  add  the  rind 
and  juice  to  the  whites  of  the  eggs,  beat  up  well; 
add  the  water;  set  the  yolks  away  in  a  cool  place 
for  an  hour;  then  beat  the  yolks  well,  with  sugar; 
add  the  Orange  mixtui-e,  put  into  an  earthen 
dish  or  pitcher,  place  this  in  water  and  let  it  boil 
rapidly  until  it  thickens,  stir  constantly;  when 
thickened  cool  and  pour  out  into  cups.  Serve 
cold.— Florida  Dispatch. 

Stewed  Aspiiragus.  Wash  the  Asparagus  in 
c(]|d  water,  cut  into  pieces  about  one  inch  long, 
rejecting  all  tougher  parts.  Put  the  pieces  in  a 
kettle,  covering  them  with  boiling  water;  add  a 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  boil  thirty  minutes;  then 
drain  thoroughly  in  a  colander.  Return  to  the 
kettle,  dust  the  Asparagus  lightly  withatable- 
spitonful  of  Hour,  add  two  ounces  butter  and 
half  a  pint  or  cream  or  milk,  half  a  teaspoonful 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  When  it  comes  to 
boiling  it  is  ready  to  serve.  Do  not  stir  it,  or  you 
will  break  the  Asparagus. 

Ehubarb  Vinegar.  For  five  gallons  take  about 
U>  ordinary  stalks  of  Rhubarb.  Wash  and  pound 
or  crush  it  in  the  bottom  of  a  strong  tub,  then 
add  five  gallons  of  cold  water,  cover  and  stand 
aside  ;i4  hours.  Strain  off,  and  add  eight  pounds 
of  brown  sugar,  and  a  cupful  of  good  yeast  or 
one  compressed  yeast  cake  dissolved  in  a  cup  of 
lukc-warin  water.  Stir  till  the  sugar  is  dissolved, 
then  stand  in  a  warm  place  over  night.  In  the 
morning  put  in  a  ten  gallon  cask,  place  where 
the  temperature  will  not  fall  below  tJO degrees. 
In  a  mouth  strain  off  the  grounds,  return  to  the 
cask  again  and  let  stand  until  it  becomes  vinegar. 


perhaps  two  or  three  weeks.— From  How  to  Cook 
Vegetables. 

Way  of  Utilizing  Cold  Potatoes.  Slice  them 
half  an  inch  thick  and  brown  on  a  wide  gridiron; 
season  with  salt,  butter,  and  pepper.  Or  cut 
them  in  small  pieces  and  put  in  a  spider  with 
milk  enough,  almost,  but  not  entirels',  to  cover 
them.  When  milk  is  hot,  stir  and  mash  with 
a  large  spoon  until  there  are  no  lumps.  Add 
salt  and  a  small  bit  of  butter;  stir  often  until  it 
is  as  dry  as  you  wish  to  have  it.  Or  peel  baked 
Potatoes  while  yet  warm;  they  may  be  used  in 
meat  hashes  or  to  heat  in  milk  or  to  chop  them 
fine,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  fry  in  pork  fat. 
Press  the  mass  down  in  the  spider  and  let  it  re- 
main until  heated  through  and  the  under  surface 
browned;  stir  occassionally  with  a  fork  until 
sufficiently  heated  and  browned,  .\lways  save 
the  fat  of  baked  or  fried  fat  for  warming  Pota- 
toes.—New  England  Farmer. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Abutilons  may  be  put  outside  In  good  soil,  a  top 
dressing  of  good  manure  to  be  given  later.  Prune  as 
needed. 

Azaleas  may  be  repotted  and  moved  out. 

Balsams  and  many  other  annuals  answer  first  rate 
as  pot  plants  for  summer  use.  Soil  should  be  light  and 
rlch- 

Bcgonias  are  always  among  the  most  thankful  of 
pot  plants,  both  in  summer  and  winter.  Give  them 
rich  soil,  an  abundance  of  water  and  plenty  of  light, 
but  no  direct  sun  rays.  A  sunny  window  lightly 
shaded  is  best. 

Cactuses  to  be  watered  sparingly  while  dormant, 
but  freely  when  in  bloom.  After  tlowerlng  they  may 
be  planted  out  in  the  border,  which  Is  the  easiest  way 
of  managing  the  plants  during  the  summer. 

Cinerarias,  also  Calceolarias  and  similar  plants  for 
winter  flowering,  .should  be  sown  this  month  for 
earliest  bloom.  When  seedlings  are  large  enough,  pot 
them  off  and  plunge  into  a  frame.  Give  plenty  of 
water,  and  shade  with  a  latli  screen  or  by  other  means. 

Chrysanthemum  cuttings  may  now  be  taken  from 
old  plants  and  struck.  When  rooted,  pot  off  singly  In 
small  pots  filled  with  sandy  loam.  Shift  when  needed 
and  water  freely. 

Clerodendron,  to  give  flue  flowers  should  not  be 
crowded  for  pot  room  Repot  as  Reeded,  using  rich 
light  soil.  A  shady  situation  and  free  airing  suits  them. 

Cobcea  to  be  given  support  as  needed. 

Fuchsias  need  a  little  rest  after  blooming,  and  water 
should  not  be  given  too  free'y.  The  thrifty  growers 
may  need  supports. 

G-eneral  Management-  Boxes  are  of  t*n  much  more 
convenient  than  pots  for  young  plants.  Such  boxes 
should  be  provided  with  handles,  and  If  large,  with 
castors.  Shift  plants  at  least  every  third  year.  A  top 
dressing  of  good  manure  should  be  given  the  other  two 
years.  Now,  just  as  growth  begins,  is  a  good  time  to 
shift  the  larger  plants.  Fine  plants  show  off  to  good 
advantage  in  tubs,  such  as  empty  butter  tubs  and  the 
like.  These  tubs,  if  nicely  painted,  can  be  made  quite 
attractive.  Plenty  of  air  and  more  water  Is  now 
needed  for  most  plants.  Guard  against  Insects.  Do 
not  let  the  pot  plants  root  In  the  soil  upon  which  they 
are  standing- 
Hibiscus  may  be  put  in  the  garden  for  the  summer. 

India  Rubber  Tree.  The  best  summer  treatment 
for  Flcus  elastlca  Is  to  leave  In  the  window.  Water 
occasionally  with  manure  water,  and  sponge  the  leaves 
frequently  to  keep  off  red  spider. 

Oxalis.  To  secure  winter  bloom,  gradually  dry  off 
plants  done  blooming,  to  be  divided  and  started  up 
again  in  September. 

Oleanders  will  do  well  out  doors,  if  set  in  a  warm 
place  and  rich  loam.    Water  freely. 

Primulas.  Sow  seed  now  to  secure  early  winter 
bloomers. 

Palms.  When  plants  are  ready  for  bringing  out 
doors,  -shift  them  as  needed. 

Veranda  Boxes-  Care  should  be  exercised  In  water- 
lug  that  all  the  soil  becomes  moistened  through. 
There  are  so  many  mouths  to  feed  in  a  small  space 
that  it  takes  a  good  deal  of  water.  Liquid  manure 
will  be  acceptable  from  time  to  time. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals.    Most  i:»f  these  can  now  be  sown  In  open 
border-    Drills  should  be  sliallow.'the  seed  covered  but 
lightly  and  the  soil  tlrmed  tlioronghly.  Asters,  Zinnias,       f 
etc..  may  be  started  1    hot  hedsoi  window  boxes,  to 
he  set  out  in  settled  weather.     Sow  abundantly  the 
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seeds  of  Mignonette,  Candytuft,  etc..  in  a  place  from 
which  all  the  family  are  free  tu  cut.  Also  plant  Sweet 
Feas  early  and  provide  with  sticks. 

Bulb-beds  after  the  flowering  season  are  liable  to 
become  unsii^htly,  and  should  be  planted  with  other 
flowers  wiihuut  delay.  Take  up  the  Tulips,  etc..  heel 
In  somewhere  In  the  shade  to  ripen,  then  store  in  a  dry 
place  until  fall. 

Cannas  need  rich  soil  and  plenty  of  water.  Plant 
out  when  the  ground  is  warm,  also  Dahlias,  Gladiolus 
and  Rleiuus. 

Evergreens.  The  most  important  points  In  setting 
these  is  to  protect  the  roots  from  exposure  to  drying, 
and  to  Arm  the  soil  well  after  planting. 

Ferns.  Give  them  a  shady  or  half  shady  spot,  light, 
well-drained  soli,  and  a  liberal  supply  of  water  lu  a 
dry  time. 

Gladiolus.  Plant  now,  and  every  two  weeks  for 
succession,  putting  the  bulbs  three  inches  or  more 
deep.  Arrange  colors  with  taste.  Sandy  soli  suits  this 
flower  best. 

Hedges,  if  well  managed,  are  an  ornament  to  any 
garden  or  lawn,  but  badly  managed,  an  eye  sore;  and 
even  a  disgrace.  To  form  a  thick  and  substantial 
hedge,  a  commencement  to  train  must  be  made  from 
the  first  year  It  Is  planted.  Keep  the  bottom  well  sup- 
plied with  growth.  Do  not.  on  any  account,  let  It  run 
up  to  any  height  until  this  Is  done.  Then  the  plants 
will  thicken,  and  may  be  allowed  to  Increase  in  height 
gradually.  Thorn  hedges  should  be  clipped  carefully 
about  the  present  time.  Another  important  point  Is 
to  keep  the  stems  free  from  weeds.  This  particularly 
applies  to  Thorn  hedges. 

Lawn.  Mow  frequently  as  needed.  Pull  up  Plant- 
ains and  other  weeds.  Keep  the  edges  well  trimmed 
and  defined.  Fill  In  where  needed.  New  lawns  yet 
to  be  sown  should  be  seeded  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible. 

Morning  Glories  are  among  the  hardiest  climbers 
to  cover  stumps,  fences  and  unsightly  objects  generally, 
or  to  form  attractive  screens. 

Perennials.  Clean  up  the  beds,  removing  dead 
leaves,  rubbish,  etc.,  then  stir  the  soil  or  apply  a  light 
mulch.  Plant  vacant  spaces  with  annuals  or  biennial 
flowering  plants. 

Pinks  to  be  started  as  needed  to  prevent  bloom  from 
injury  by  rain  or  wind. 

Phloxes  of  the  annual  class  are  among  the  finest  of 
border  plants,  and  especially  elfectlve  In  masses. 

Planting  Out.  Tender  growths,  like  Coleus,  Alter- 
nantheras,  Tuberoses,  etc.,  should  not  be  taken  out 
doors  too  early  in  northern  locations.  Geraniums  are 
a  little  hardier,  also  Verbenas,  Carnations,  stocks,  etc., 
and  these  can  soon  go  out. 

Roses,  if  well  hardened,  may  now  be  set  out. 

Seedlings  of  Gloxinias,  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias 
and  other  summer-flowering  bulbous  plants,  already 
started,  may  be  planted  out  In  the  spent  hot-beds  used 
for  early  seedlings,  and  kept  well  shaded. 

Walks  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Nothing 
detracts  more  from  the  looks  of  the  place  than  weedy 
and  badly  defined  walks. 

Yuccas  need  light,  rich  soil.  F.  filamentosa  is  a  re- 
liable and  handsome  bloomer,  while  Y.  aloifolia  and 
Its  variegated  variety  are  very  ornamental. 


PLANT    CULTURE   UNDER    GLASS. 

Cactus  to  be  shifted  as  needed  now  while  they  be- 
gin growth. 

Camellias,  after  danger  from  frost  is  over,  to  go 
outside.  Water  abundantly  and  springe  freely.  A 
somewhat  shady  and  sheltered  spot  will  suit  them. 

Chrysanthemums.  Keep  shifted  and  in  free  growth. 
Syringe  daily.    For  bedding  out  select  strong  soil. 

Cinerarias  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture, 
and  guarded  against  green  fly. 

Cyclamens  ;are  most  conveniently  summered  by 
placing  In  a  shaded  frame,  or  planted  out  In  open 
border. 

GloKinias  need  open  and  well  enriched  soil.  They 
like  partial  shade  and  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Orchids,  such  a?  Dendrobiunis,  stanhopeas,  etc., 
should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought. 

Pelargoniums  do  beat  In  a  rather  shady  and  cool 
position  with  plenty  of  air. 

Propagation.  Strike  cuttlngaof  Trop^eolums,  Helio- 
tropes. Geraniums.  Euphorbias,  and  of  otiier  plants 
that  will  be  useful  for  winter  decoration,  Including 
plants  with  ornamental  foliage  and  for  ferneries,  also 
Ivies,  etc. 

Shading.  To  moderate  the  flerceness  of  the  suu 
rays,  common  whitewash  or  a  mixture  of  whiiing  and 
naptha  of  the  consistency  of  milk  must  be  applied  to 
the  glass.  This  can  be  done  by  means  of  a  syringe.  In 
place  of  this  lath  screens  may  be  used.  To  make  them, 
nail  laths  one  Inch  apart  to  light  frames  of  just  such 
size  as  desired.  Among  plants  needing  shade  most, 
are  Dracienas,  Ferns,  Fuchsias,  Camellias,  Orchids, 
Palms,  etc. 

Shelf  Plants.  To  economize  space,  such  plants  as 
Lycopodlum,  Moneyvine.  Othonua,  Linarla.  Trades- 
eanthia,  etc.,  can  be  grown  on  narrow  shelves  placed 
midway  between  the  walk  and  bottom  of  the  benches. 

Watering  must  be  attended  to  very  carefully.  Wet 
the  whole  house,  walks  and  walls  and  all,  at  least  once 
a  day,  and  then  thoroughly. 


FRUIT.  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Borers.  Injury  from  this  source  can  be  prevented 
by  placing  a  mound  of  coal  ashes  around  the  body  of 
the  tree,  or  by  washing  il  occasionally  with  strong 
soap  suds  or  other  alkaline  solutions,  or  diluted  car- 
bolic acid.  If  borers  are  once  Inside  the  tree,  dig  them 
out  and  destroy  them. 

Berry  baskets,  crates,  etc.,  should  be  provided  be- 
fore the  time  they  are  needed.  Good  fruit.  In  clean, 
attractive  packages  Is  what  pays  the  grower  best. 

Currants.  The  bearing  season  can  be  prolonged  by 
putting  a  heavy  mulch  around  the  bushes.  Lookout 
for  the  flrst  appearance  of  the  worms.  Hellebore  in 
water,  one  tablespoonful  of  the  former  to  a  bucketful 
of  the  latter,  sprayed  on  the  Infested  bushes.  Is  yet  the 
sovereign  remedy. 

CultivatioD,  and  this  clean  and  thorough,  Is  needed 
for  all  youug  orchards.  For  a  few  years,  such  crops 
as  Beans.  Cabbages,  Potatoes  and  Corn— but  no  Wheat 
or  other  ordinary  grain  crops— may  be  grown  between 
the  young  trees. 

Grafting  may  be  done,  even  if  the  trees  are  In  bloom, 
provided  the  clons  are  dormant.  At  this  time,  when  a 
growth  has  started,  some  form  of  crown  grafting  is 
preferable  to  cleft  grafting.  The  buds  upon  grafts 
will  often  start  Into  growth  before  there  is  any  union 
with  the  stock,  growing  from  the  moisture  supplies, 
just  as  if  the  dons  were  placed  in  water.  When  union 
has  taken  place,  the  graft  should  be  treated  just  as  if 
It  were  a  youug  tree  planted  in  the  soil,  pruning,  pinch- 
ing, or  otherwise  shaping  It,  and  cutting  away  all 
branches  of  the  stock  that  may  Interfere  with  its  de- 
velopment. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  The  spraying  pump  and 
spraying  liquids  will  ensure  a  crop  In  spite  of  its 
enemies.  We  have  now  learned  to  kill  two  birds  with 
one  stone.  By  spraying  with  a  combination  lliiuld— 
Paris  green  or  London  purple,  or  perhaps  Hellebore  or 
Tobacco  extract  In  place  of  the  arsenite— we  can  pre- 
vent injury  from  insects  as  well  as  fungous  diseases. 
For  particulars  on  thissubject  see  the  article  elsewhere 
in  this  Issue. 

Planting  can  yet  be  done  at  the  north.  If  trees  have 
already  started  to  grow, careful  handling  Is  needed. 

Strawberries.  Cultivate  or  hoe  between  the  rows' 
applying  any  manure  or  fertilizer  to  be  given  them. 
Then  put  on  a  mulch  of  straw,  or  bog  or  swale,  or  salt 
hay.  In  the  absence  of  other  material,  Cornstalks, 
laid  lengthwise  of  the  rows,  will  be  better  than  no 
mulch.  Pull  up  all  weeds  that  push  through  the  mulch. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Beans.  The  Llmas  may  be  started  in  pots  or  on 
inserted  sods  under  glass,  but  should  not  be  planted  in 
open  air  until  ground  has  become  thoroughly  warm. 
The  hardier  early  snap  Beans  may  be  planted  a  w^eek 
or  two  before.  Be  sure  and  plant  some  of  the  bush 
Llmas. 

Beets.  Sow  for  succession.  Thin  the  young  plants 
from  four  to  eight  inches  apart. 

Cabbages  to  be  set  or  sowed  in  open  ground  for  suc- 
cession. Cultivate  often,  and  stimulate  with  fertil- 
izers if  soil  Is  not  sufBcieutly  manured . 

Carrots,  Use  the  wheel-hoe  freely,  and  keep  the 
rows  scrupulously  free  from  weeds.  Thin  the  young 
plants  to  three  or  four  inches  apart  In  the  rows. 

Celery.  Stimulate  the  plants  In  seed  bed  10  thrifty 
growth  by  applications  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and  by  fre- 
quently stirring  she  soil  between  the  rows.  Most 
growers  make  the  mistake  of  leaving  plants  too  thick 
in  the  rows.  The  more  space  each  plant  has  to  grow, 
up  to  an  inch  or  two,  the  better  plant  it  will  make. 

Corn  may  now  be  planted  for  earliest  use.  Cory  is 
good.  A  good,  high-grade,  complete  fertilizer  scattered 
along  the  rows  has  always  paid  us  well. 

Cucumbers  may  be  sown  after  middleof  month  at 
the  north. 

Egg  Plant.  Set  in  opeu  ground  toward  la'tof  the 
month.  The  ground  should  be  made  very  rich.  Watch 
the  Potato  beetles. 

Hot-beds  and  Cold  Frames,  Before  setting  plants 
in  open  ground,  they  should  be  thoroughly  hardened 
off  by  entire  removal  of  the  sash,  both  night  and  day. 

Kohl  Rabi  is  easily  grown,  and  to  most  tastes  far 
superior  to  Turnips.  Sow  in  rows  as  you  would 
Turnips,  and  thin  to  six  Inches  apart. 

Lettuce.  Sow  in  drills  12  to  15  inches  apart,  and 
gradually  thin  to  six  or  eight  apart  In  the  drills.  For 
succession  sow  again  later. 

Melon  to  be  planted  at  same  lime  as  Cucimiber. 
Ground  should  be  warm  and  rich. 

Onions.  Set  out  plants  from  frames  as  soon  aa  large 
enough  and  grround  ready.  Cultivate  and  weed  as 
neeiled. 

Peas  to  be  sown  for  succession.  We  like  Little  Gem, 
Bliss'  Ever-bearing,  Stratagem,  Champion  of  England, 
and  perhaps  Perpetual  for  very  late. 

Parsnips.  Plant  in  drills  like  Carrots,*uslng  strictly 
fresh  seed.    Thin  and  hoe  as  needed. 

Peppers.  Plant  lu  open  ground,  two  feet  apart  each 
way,  towards  end  of  month. 

Radishes  to  be  sown  for  succession. 

Squashes  need  warm  soil  and  season.  Plant  latter 
part  of  month,  the  bush  kinds  four  feet  apart,  the 
nmnlug  sorts  eight  to  twelve  feet  apart  each  way . 


Thinning.  All  plants  should  be  thinned  to  a  uniform 
distance  apart  when  yet  quite  small.  Only  In  this  way 
can  the  gardener  secure  uniformity  in  size  and  time  of 
maturity  of  his  vegetables.  Plants  not  needed  are  not 
any  better  than  weeds. 

Tomatoes  should  not  be  set  out  in  open  ground  until 
all  danger  of  late  frosts  Is  past,  and  the  plants  have 
been  thoroughly  hardened  off. 

Weeds  are  easily  kept  in  check  by  the  early  and 
free  use  of  a  good  wheel  hoe.  Give  them  no  quarter; 
for  If  you  grant  them  an  Inch  they  will  takean  ell. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Cucumbers.     Ventilate  freely,  but  protect  at  night. 

Figs.  After  fruit  is  all  gathered,  syringe  freely  to 
dispose  of  red  spider.  Give  plenty  of  air.  Top  dress 
with  some  good  compost. 

Grapery.  Aim  to  keep  a  temperature  of  about  70 
degrees  during  the  day  and  fiO  to  fi5  degrees  at  night 
and  atmosphere  somewhat  dry.  Thin  berries  as 
needed . 

Pineapples  need  covering  at  night,  and  a  moist 
atmosphere.  Sprinkle  walls  and  walks.  A  day  tem- 
perature of  95  degrees,  and  night  temperature  of  70  to 
75  degrees  is  just  about  right. 

Strawberries  aftcrfrulting  to  be  removed  out  doors. 

Tomatoes.  Give  free  ventilation,  but  protect  at 
night. 

THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

A  Secluded  Place  for  Neste.     Set  nests  facing 

wall,  with  just  enough   room  to  pass  between 
nest  and  wall. 

Hens  ToUowing  Plow.  Always  turn  the  poul- 
try on  the  freshij'-plowed  fields  whenever  the 
work  of  plowing  is  being  done,  if  possible. 
They  will  enjoy  it  greatly,  as  well  as  find  many 
morsels  that  could  not  otherwise  be  obtained.— 
Western  Garden. 

Nest  Eggs.  No  need  of  buying  China  or  medi- 
cated eggs  for  nest  eggs.  Select  some  large  eggs. 
With  a  point  of  a  pen  knife  make  a  small  hole  in 
small  end  of  egg  and  a  larger  one  in  the  larger 
end.  Hlow  out  the  contents  and  fill  with  three 
heaping  tablespoonf  uls  of  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed 
with  just  enough  water  to  have  it  pour. 

Egg-sucking  Do?.  The  Farm  Journal  men- 
tions "  a  sure  cure."  An  ordinary  steel  trap  was 
set  and  placed  where  a  nest  was  located,  and  an 
egg  nut  in  it.  The  dog  found  the  egg,  and  the 
trap  nung  to  him  until  the  owner  came  and  re- 
leased him.  Again  the  trap  was  set  and  the  dog 
caught.  That  settled  it.  The  dog  let  eggs 
severely  alone  after  that. 

Eggs  for  Hatching.  Eggs  sometimes  hatch 
when  over  four  weeks  old,  but  it  is  always  safer 
to  use  fresh  eggs— the  fresher  the  better.  Eggs 
from  fowls  that  have  unlimited  range,  and  are 
obliged  to  scratch  for  most  of  their  living,  usually 
give  the  stronarest  chicks.  Don't  use  eggs  for 
setting  that  are  laid  by  over-fed  or  over-fat 
fowls,  or  fowls  kept  closely  confl'ned. 

"Why  Eg|?s  do  Not  Hatch.  The  complaints 
about  eggs  not  hatching  well,  and  the  weak  and 
puny 'products  from  settings  of  eggs,  might  be 
lessened  if  breeders  would  take  a  more  sensible 
view  of  the  condition  of  their  breeding  fowls 
before  laying.  Usually  in  such  cases  there  is 
something  radically  wnmg  in  breeding,  feeding, 
care  or  environment.  A  constitutionally  sound 
bird,  properly  bred,  fed  and  cared  for,  will,  as  a 
rule,  possess  potent  qualities.- Ex. 

Poultry  Diseases.  For  cholera,  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  hyposulphite  of  soda,  given  three  times  a 
day,  in  teaspoonful  doses,  is  probably  the  best 
remedy  we  have.  For  gapes,  dip  a  feather  in 
turpentine  and  insert  into  the  windpipe.  For 
scaly  legs  dip  them  in  kerosene  two  or  three 
times.  For  preventing  packing  of  the  crop,  a 
little  sulphur  should  he  mixed  with  the  food  once 
a  week  in  winter.  This  also  prevents  irregulari- 
ties of  the  bowels,  caused  by  over-eating  and 
constant  production  of  eggs.— Am.  Agriculturist. 

Feed  for  Chicks.  The  flrst  feeding  may  be  of 
rolled  Oats  rubbed  between  the  hands  to  crumble 
it.  The  Oats  are  ready  prepared,  and  can  be  had 
of  any  grocer.  Feed  this  to  the  chicks  dry.  Stale 
bread  moistened  with  milk  may  be  given.  On 
the  third  day  vary  the  food  by  giving  the  rolled 
Oats  one  meal  and  the  prepared  cake  the  next. 
The  prepared  cake  is  made  by  using  e<iual  parts 
of  bran,  ground  Corn  and  Oats  and  middlings, 
which  should  be  salted  to  season  it,  intimately 
mixed,  and  cooked  in  a  pan  in  the  stove  oven. 
Sift  the  Corn  and  Oats  tlrst,  and  feed  the  coarse 
parts  to  the  fowls.  If  fresh  milk  can  be  had,  the 
food  may  be  mixed  with  it  before  cooking;  if 
not,  use  water.  Crumble  the  cake  fine  when 
feeding.  Feed  dry.  (iround  meat  is  sometimes 
used  for  chicks.  But  too  much  of  it  causes 
bowel  disease  Cook  a  piece  of  lean  meat  to 
pieces  and  feed  twice  a  week.  After  the  first 
week  any  kind  of  food,  such  as  mashed  Potatoes, 
cooked  Turnips,  crumbled  bread  of  any  kind,  or 
any  wholesome  food  will  be  of  advanta*ge.  After 
ten  days  the  rolled  Oats  may  be  omitted  and 
Wheat  one  day  and  cracked  Corn  the  next  day 
may  be  used.  Feed  at  regular  hours.  After 
weeks  the  cake  may  be  omitted,  the  food  being 
scalded  instead,  but  the  rjuantity  of  bran  should 
be  reduced  one-half.  Hran  if  cooked  well  or 
scalded  makes  good  food.— P.  H.  Jacobs. 
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"He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much."  — 
BACON. 

Comepowhnta  are  urged  to  antietpate  theeeaeon  tn  pie- 
eenting  tiuestUma.    To  aak.  for  instance,  on  April  16  or  !!0 


uihat  Peaa  had  beet  be  sown,  oould  brfna  no  anatrer  tn 
the  May  iaaue,  and  none  before  June,  v^hen  the  anatrer 
ujould  be  unaeaaonable.      Queationarec^vedbefore  the  12th 


of  any  month  atand  a  good  ohance  of  being  anawred  in  the 
next  paper.  Sot  more  than  three  qufationa  should  be  aent 
at  one  tim^.  Anairera  to  tjufstions  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements,  etc,  offered  by  different 
dealers  muat  not  be  expected,  Neither  Cftn  tee  promiae  to 
comply  rpith  tne  request  sometimes  made  to  "please  anatper 
by  mail  "  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
oame  next  fotlovring . 

Rejjliea  to  Inquiries  are  eameatly  requeated  from  our 
reaaera.  In  anawering  auch  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unleaa 
you  deaire.     Write  only  on  one  aide  of  the  paper, 

3,se.  Management  of  Smilax.  What  should  1  do 
to  make  It  grow  rapidly? 

2,3:B.    Ferns  in  Greenhouse.    How  to  be  treated? 

2,3S».  Freesias  after  Blooming.  How  managed? 
Will  they  bloom  again?— J.  E.  D.,  Cli^ar  Lake.  Iowa, 

2,335.  Early  Ruby  Tomato.  Where  can  I  get  plants? 
I.  T.  T.,  Boston, 

2,33«.  Rotten  Forest  Leaves.  A  lot  was  gathered  a 
year  ago.  Will  they  be  good  for  potting  soil  this  sea- 
son? Should  loam  and  manure  be  mixed  with  them? 
Also  will  this  material  be  good  as  a  mulch  for  my 
flower  beds? 

2.337.  Hardwood  Ashes  for  Fruits  and  Flowers. 
Will  it  be  safe  to  apply  them? 

2.3.i8.  Belladonna  Lily.  Plants  bought  about  two 
years  ago.  Kept  i-esting  last  season,  and  were  potted 
off  in  fall.  No  bloom.  Bulbs  look  all  right.  Would 
it  be  best  to  set  them  out  in  border?— C.  H.  D..  Canada. 

2,S^9.  Damping  off  in  Greenhouse.  How  can  this 
be  prevented? 

2,.S40.  Coarse  Sacks  for  Shipping  Peas  and  Beans. 
Where  can  they  be  obtained?— N. 

2,311.  All  White  Fuchsia.  Our  Florists  do  not 
have  it  for  sale.  Where  can  it  be  obtained?— M.M.,lnd. 

2.342.  Starting  Musa  Enseta  Seed.  How  should  I 
manage  to  make  seed  of  the  Abessvuian  Banana  ger- 
mlnate?-Z.  W.  B.,  Ohio, 

2,^3.  Mushroom  Growing.  Can  Mushrooms  be 
grown  daily  and  continually  the  year  round  at  a  living 
profit?    If  so  would  build  a  cellar. 

2,341.  Peaches  for  Indiana.  Please  give  list  of  va- 
rieties that  will  give  us  succession  of  fruit  and  are  re- 
liable, here  In  Harrison  county.— J.  s. ,  7nrf. 

2,345  Pots  for  Potted  Strawberry  Plants.  What 
sized  pots  are  commonly  used? 

2.346.  Pure  Pansy  Seed.  How  far  apart  should 
different  varieties  be  planted  to  prevent  them  from 
mixing?-?,  H.  F.,  Wis, 

2.347.  Asparagus  Beds  Failing.  Beds  4il  feet  long 
and  four  and  half  feet  wide,  one  seven  the  other  four 
years  old.  Have  been  well  manured,  and  -salted.  Now 
they  fail.  Can  I  get  them  to  yield  again,  or  should  I 
plant  new  beds?— M.  P.  C. 

2,3tS.  Evaporating  Raspberries.  Should  they  be 
bleached  by  burning  sulphur?— C.S.,  Michigan, 

2.349.  Building  a  Grapery.  Is  the  "lean-to"  or 
"span"t^>  be  preferred?  Should  the  house  run  north 
or  south?  Can  such  houses  be  built  three  or  four  side 
by  side?  Should  vines  be  planted  inside  or  outsitie? 
How  much  space  to  the  vine?  What  varieties  are  best? 
— Subscriber,  Ent\  Pa, 

2.350.  Fuchsia  Ailing.  Plant  three  years  old, 
Leaves  curl  backward,  and  drop  often.  No  Insects. 
What  is  the  remedy?— G.  0.  C,  Indiana. 

2.351.  What  are  the  Roots  of  Tree  or  Plant?  Please 
give  definition,— R.  J. 

3,&i2.  Culture  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.  Please  give 
most  Important  points.— A,  R. 

2,,353.  Ohestnnt  Orchards,  Can  they  be  made  to 
pay?-S.  M.,.V.  r. 

2,354.  Field  Measuring  by  Wheel.  Is  this  practlc- 
able?— Old  Sub. 

2,355  Quince  for  Profit.  What  variety  Is  best?— J,  S. 
B.,  Ills, 

2,:!56.  Size  of  Buffalo  Berry.  How  large  are  the 
berries?- S.  M.  II.,  W.  H. 

2,357.  Lime  and  Ashes  for  Onions  and  Fruit.  Onion 
land  infested  with  cut  worms,  maggots,  etc.  Hen 
manure  has  been  used  freely  every  year.  Would  lime 
or  ashes  do  now?  How  applied,  and  how  much?  Can 
lime  or  ashes  be  applied  to  trees  and  small  fruits  with 
good  results.'— E.  K.  C,  Mich, 

2,353.    Meeker  Harrow.    Where  can  I  buy  one? 

2.359.  Harrow  for  Garden.  What  style  Is  generally 
used  by  market  gardeners  for  tlnisbiug  otf? 

2.360.  Hot-bed  Healed  by  Pipes.  Please  give  In 
formation  on  construction,  practical  working,  cost, 
etc.— A.  a.  C,  Mass, 

2.361.  Mammoth  White  Dewberry.  Is  It  a  good 
thing  to  plant?-J.  H.  L.,  Wcsljlcld.  Ill, 

2.362.  Work  on  Budding  and  Grafting.  Where  can 
It  be  had?-E.  H.  W.,  Adrian.  Mo, 

2.363.  Transplanting  Evergreens.  Which  Is  the 
best  time?— Mrs.  .1.  O.  D,  ilfo. 

2.364.  Scale  on  Oleander.  How  can  I  destroy  It?— 
A.  L.,  N.  Hex. 


2.365.  Grafting  Frnit  Trees.  Please  state  best  time 
for  grafting  each  different  kind  of  fruit.- D.  J. 

2.366.  Amaryllis  Treatment,  Can  the  young  bulbs 
be  left  on  the  old  one  and  grown  to  bloom  together 
without  Injury  to  the  old  bulb? 

2.367.  Orchids  for  House  Plants.  Are  there  any 
except  hardy  ones  fit  tor  this  purpose? — A.  N.,  Iowa, 

2.368.  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple.  Which  is 
preferrable  for  spraying  fruit  trees? — H.  P.  W.,  St. 
Cathei^nes,  Ont. 

2.369.  Cannas  as  Annnals.  Is  it  advisable  to  grow 
them  thus?— R.  S.  F. 

2.3T0.  Kniffin  System  of  Training  Grapes.  Please 
tell  principle  features,  also  its  value  compared  with 
other  systems-- H.  L.  N.  &  Son,  Mass, 

2,371.  Remedy  for  Cabbage  Worms.  What  do  you 
recommend  as  simplest  and  cheapest?— F.  D.,  A'.  Y. 

2.373.  Evergreens  for  Windbreak  and  Christmas 
Trees.    What  kind  is  best? 

2.373.  Martha  Washington  Rose.  How  far  north 
is  It  hardy? 

2.374.  Onion  for  Sets.  What  variety  is  most  produc- 
tive?—D.  W.  W.,  Ohio. 

2.375.  Kieffer  Pear  from  Cuttings.  Can  it  be  thus 
propagated?    Does  It  ever  blight?— M.  W.  W . 

2.376.  Peach  Borer.  Kindly  give  life  history  and 
most  practical  means  of  destroying  it.— K.  B.,  Ky. 

2.377.  Turnip  Seed  Growing.  What  is  average 
yield  of  Purple  Top  Strap  Leaf  per  acre?  When  should 
they  be  planted?-J.  C.  S. 

2.378.  Killing  Superabundant  Trees.  What  is  best 
applicatiou  short  of  the  axe?  Nostrums  hitherto 
recommended  useless. — Forester. 

2.379.  Trees  Budded  on  French  Stock  Are  they 
worth  75  cents  each,  when  on  American  stock  they 
cost  40  cents?— Miss  C.  D.  C,  Ohio. 

2.380.  Planting  Cannas.  How  far  apart?  Mine  are 
four  years  old,  aud  the  bed  too  rank.— Mrs.  R.,  Tenn. 

2.381.  Treatment  of  Old  Strawberry  Bed.  Patch 
set  one  year  ago,  and  plant  allowed  to  cover  the  entire 
ground.  What  should  we  do?  Strike  out  rows?  And 
if  so  would  vou  leave  the  old  plants  or  the  young  ones? 
—J.  G.E.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

2,3S2.  Peeonies  Ailing.  Flower  buds  drop  as  fast  as 
they  appear,  Japonica  apparently  in  excellent  health 
unable  to  open  flower  buds  wide.  What  soil  is  best  for 
Tree  Peeony,  and  for  Japonica?— Mrs.  E.  M.  W.,  Mass. 

2,383;  Kerosene  Emulsion.  What  is  it?  Will  it  de- 
stroy scale  on  Oleander,  Bouvardias,  etc?- Mrs.  A.  W. 

2.384.  Anthracnose  of  Grapes.  What  is  It.  The 
Dictionary  does  not  help  me  out.  What  remedy  is 
there  for  this  disease?— W.  O.  F.,  Indiana. 

2.385.  Formulas  for  Fertilizers.  Can  you  give 
some  suitable  for  orchards  and  small  fruits?  Would 
it  not  be  cheaper  to  mix  the  ingredients  at  home, 
than  buy  the  leady  made  article?— C.  G.  M. 

2.386.  Vegetable  Growing  lor  Market.  Manufac- 
turing town  near  here.  What  vegetables  should  I 
grow  and  In  what  proportion?- ^Hi.  Gardener, 

2.387.  Propagating  the  Persimmon.  How  done 
with  best  chances  of  success  ?  Have  failed  by  graf t- 
ing.— R.  S.  M.,  Va. 

REPLIES  TO    INQUIRIES. 

2.333.  Early  Euby  Tomatoes.  This  variety 
was  Introduced  by  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  New 
York,  in  1890.  Most  likely  plants  can  be  ob- 
tained from  this  firm. 

2,339.  Damping  off  in  Greenhouse.  The  death 
of  plants  by  "  damping  off  "  is  undoubtedly  due 
to  the  growth  of  a  fungus.  Mr.  Carman  of  the 
Rural  New  Yorker,  says  that  the  trouble  can  be 
prevented  by  mixing  a  small  quantity  of  flour 
of  sulphur  with  the  soil  used  in  greenhouse,  hot- 
beds, for  potting  or  in  flats.  We  have  never  seen 
plants  suffer  from  damping  off  while  excessive 
moisture  and  high  temperature  were  avoided. 
As  an  additional  precaution  we  put  a  handful 
of  naphtaline  in  the  corner  of  a  warm  hot-bed. 

2,.379  Trees  Bndded  on  French  Stock,  Many 
of  the  Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  and  Cherry  trees  sold 
by  nurserymen  are  worked  on  seedling  stock 
that  are  either  imported  from  Europe,  or 
grown  from  seed  brought  from  Europe.  It 
is  true  that  seedlings  of  wild  or  inferior 
European  varieties  or  species  are  considered  best 
as  a  stock  for  some  of  these  fruits,  but  any  re- 
liable nurseryman  uses  just  such  stock,  without 
asking  an  extra  price  for  it.  In  fact  no  ]»ro- 
pagator  has  any  business  to  sell  trees  worked  on 
inferior  stock.  One  dollar  a  tree  for  Pears,  and 
(Juinces,  and  Apricots,  is  certainly  much  more 
than  we  would  be  willing  to  pay.  Why  don't 
you  send  for  the  catalogues  of  prominent  nur- 
serymen that  advertise  in  horticultural  papers, 
and  compare  their  prices.— G.  li. 

'  2,3«I.  Treatment  of  Old  Strawberry  Bed. 
Usually  the  best  way  is  to  fruit  a  patch  but  one 
year,  and  start  a  new  bed  to  take  its  place  the 
next.  If  the  patch  is  entirely  covered  with  plants 
now,  and  weeds  are  not  very  abundant,  we 
would  try  to  keep  it  clean  the  best  way  we  coulQ 
until  after  fruiting,  pulling  weeds  as  they  ap- 
pear. .\t  the  same  time  we  would  nlant  a  new 
bed  and  keep  the  matted  rows  within  bounds 
and  free  from  weeds.  If  absolutely  ueces.«ary, 
of  course,  rows  might  be  made  by  striking  out 
plants  between;  but  suih  treatment  is  patch 
work  at  best,  and  the  plantation  will  not  bear  as 
freely  as  a  new  one  would.- G.  H. 


S  2,219.  Ginseng  Boot.  Wm.  Dicer  of  Albion, 
Mich.,  is  making  Ginseng  growing  a  specialty  in 
western  forest  lands.  Perhaps  he  could  tell 
something  about  the  business  and  its  profits.— 
E,  J,  Smith. 

2,386.  Vegetable  Growing  for  Market.  The 
selection  of  the  particular  crops,  and  the  exact 
proportion  in  which  it  would  be  best  to  plant 
the  different  vegetables,  depends  altogether  on 
the  demands  of  the  particular  market.  Every 
grower  must  study  his  available  market,  and  try 
to  raise  just  exactly  what  is  wanted,  and  at  just 
the  time  it  is  wanted.  Some  markets  have  de- 
mand for  early  forced  vegetables,  and  offer  a 
good  price  for  such;  in  that  case  the  gardeners 
should  make  a  specialty  of  growing  Spinach, 
Radishes,  Beets,  Carrots,  Soup  Celery,  Lettuce, 
perhaps  even  Mushrooms,  Tomatoes,  etc..  under 
glass.  Near  a  manufacturing  town  the  demand 
will  most  likely  be  for  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
grown  in  open  ground,  such  as  Lettuce,  Radishes, 
Peas,  Beans,  Carrots.  Beets,  Early  Potatoes,  and 
in  tact  all  others  that  are  demanded  in  the 
kitchens  of  town's  people.  The  gardener  catering 
to  such  a  trade  should  plant  a  general  assort- 
ment, and  be  able  to  furnish  anything  that  may 
be  wanted.  Planting  everything,  and  for  suc- 
cession as  needed,  and  close  cropping,  and  strict 
attention  to  the  customers'  wants,  these  are  the 
leading  features  to  be  considered  in  the  business 
of  the  market  gardener  near  a  manufacturing 
town.— G.  R. 

2,160.  Tulips  from  Seed.  Yes,  they  can  be 
grown  that  way,  but  it  will  take  time  and  labor 
as  they  will  bloom  in  the  6th  or  7th  year  from  j 
the  time  of  sowing.  The  seeds  as  a  rule  generally  | 
produce  new  varieties.  Select  seeds  from  the 
best  varieties;  sow  in  fall  in  deep  drills  1)^  inch 
in  light,  rich  soil,  covering  the  bed  three  to  four 
inches  deep  with  leaves  before  cold  sets  in.  Va. 
cover  the  following  spring,  keep  the  bed  clean 
from  weeds  and  in  the  fall  again  cover  with  one 
inch  light  soil  over  the  whole  bed.  The  season 
following  keep  the  bed  clean, and  after  the  young 
bulbs  are  dry,  take  them  out  the  bed,  clean  off 
all  soil  and  keep  them  in  a  dry,  airy,  sheltered 
place,  transplant  again  in  September,  in  beds 
with  light,  rich  pulverized  soil,  plant  the  bulbs 
two  inches  deep  and  four  inches  apart  in  the 
rows  where  they  have  to  remain  till  they  bloom. 
In  the  time  of  flowering,  give  them  shade  in  hot 
days  and  protect  against  heavy  rain.  Let  the 
bulbs  stand  not  longer  than  one  year  in  a  bed, 
and  give  them  evfery  fall  a  newly-prepared  bed 
with  light,  rich  soil,  but  never  use  tne  soil  to 
rich,  as  in  an  excessively  rich  soil  the  blossoms 
will  never  fully  develop  their  beautiful  rich  col- 
ors.—i.  Keebe,  Seivard  County,  Neb. 

2,383.  Kerosene  Emulsion,  This  is  a  mixture 
of  kerosene  and  milk,  butter  milk  or  soap, 
churned  together  and  diluted  with  water,  and 
found  very  effective  in  destroying  plant  lice  and 
many  other  insects  by  contact.  A  good  formula 
is  as  follows:  Soft  soap  one  quart,  or  hard  soap, 
preferably  whale  oil  soap, one  fourth  pound;  two 
quarts  hot  water,  one  pint  kerosene,  stir  till  all 
are  permanently  mixed,  forming  an  emulsion. 
Then  add  water  till  the  kerosene  forms  one 
fifteenth  of  the  whole  compound.  Apply  with 
force  pump  and  spray  nozzle,  when  insects  are  at 
work,— G.  R. 

2.376.  Peach  Borer.  The  parent  insect  belongs 
to  a  family  of  moths  known  as  Algerians,  which 
have  transparent  wings  and  slender  bodies. 
They  fly  only  in  day  time,  and  when  on  the  wing,  ; 
resemble  certain  wasps  and  hornets  quite  closely.  1 
This  moth  appears  in  this  section  from  middle 
of  July  to  end  of  August  The  female  measures 
about  one  and  a  half  inches  across,  when  wings 
are  expanded;  the  male  is  smaller  and  seldom 
measures  more  than  an  inch.  The  eggs  are  de- 
posited singly  on'tiie  barklof  the  tree  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the  larva  is 
hatched,  it  works  downward  in  the  bark  of  the 
root  forming  a  small  winding  channel,  which 
soon  becomes  filled  with  gum.  It  begins  to 
devour  the  bark  and  sap  wood,  and  causes  a 
copious  exudition  of  gum,  which  often  forms  a 
thick  mass  at  the  base  of  the  tree,  intermingled 
with  the  castings  of  the  worm.  When  full 
grown  the  larva  measures  over  half  an  inch  in 
length,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Different  sizes  of  larva'  may  be  found 
all  through  the  fall  anil  winter  months.  Occa- 
sionallv  it  attacks  the  trunk  further  up,  and 
sometimes  the  fork  of  the  limbs.  The  exuding 
gum  always  points  out  the  spot  where  it  is  at 
work  When  about  to  become  a  pupa,  the  larva 
crawls  upwards  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  hereconstructsacaseof  a  leathery  structure, 
made  from  its  castings  mixed  with  the  gum  and 
silken  threads.  Sometimes  it  is  found  several 
inches  below  the  surface  in  recently  stirred  loose 
soil  Eaily  in  spring  or  late  in  autumn  the  larva 
may  be  dug  out  of  the  tree  and  destroyed.  To 
prevent  the  moths  from  depositing  their  eggs, 
the  crown  of  the  roots  where  the  bark  is  soft  and 
tender,  and  really  offers  the  only  point  of  en- 
trance, may  be  covered  \vith  a  mound  of  coal 
ashes,  or  soil,  packed  flrmly  around  it.  Washing 
the  lower  part  of  trunk  with  alkaline  mixtures, 
strong  soaj*  suds  (esiiecially  if  hot).  Tobacco  tea, 
lime  water,  etc.,  will  serve  to  pieveut  much 
injury.— t;j'(raf(  frum  SaundevK. 
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2,347.  Onion  for  Bets.  Yellow  Dutch  is  the 
variety  mostly  grown  for  yellow  sets,  and  we 
know  of  none  that  is  better  for  the  purpose,  or 
would  yield  more.  Silverskin  should  be  (rrown 
for  white  sets,  and  Early  Round  for  red.— W  R. 

3,375.  Eieffer  Pears  ft'om  Cattinps.  It  can  not 
profitably  be  grown  in  this  way  at  the  north,  and 
we  have  our  doubts  whether  it  would  pay  to 
grow  it  from  cuttings  at  the  south,  although  it 
might  be  made  to  grow.  The  Kieffer  is  not 
blight-proof  b.v  any  means.— 0.  R. 

2,318.  Hellebore  for  Spraying  FrnitB  Treei. 
Thus  far  only  a  single  experiment  has  come  to 
our  notice.  Mr.  Woolverton,  editor  of  the  Cana- 
dian Horticulturist  says  he  sprayed  some  Plum 
and  Cherry  trees  last  season  with  Hellebore  and 
water,  usmg  about  one  ounce  to  three  gallons. 
The  results  were  highly  satisfactory.  Undoubt- 
edly the  remedy  deserves  more  extended  trial, 
even  it  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  cheap  as  Paris 
green  —G.  R. 

2,306.  Barnyard  Manure  for  The  Lawn.  On 
rich,  deep  soil  you  can  get  and  maintain  a  good 
lawn  even  without  much  fertilizer.  When  the 
land  is  thin,  and  especially  when  it  consists 
largely  of  the  subsoil  brought  up  in  grading, 
etc.,  it  is  more  difficult  to  keep  the  lawn  in  fine 
appearance  during  the  warm  season.  Good 
compost  will  be  a  great  help  in  such  case,  and 
there  is  no  danger  of  putting  on  too  much  of  it. 
If  the  application  is  made  during  fall  or  winter, 
spread  the  manure  on  evenly,  and  in  spring  rake 
off  all  the  coarser  parts.  For  a  lawn  once  in 
good  condition,  and  on  fairly  good  soil,  especial- 
ly of  a  sandy  nature,  we  would  prefer  concen- 
trated fertilizer,  tor  the  reason  that  they  are 
clean,  while  rather  fresh  yard  manure,  with 
which  we  so  often  see  the  lawns  around  private 
and  public  buildings  covered  in  early  spring, 
sometimes  becomes  very  offensive  to  eye  and 
nose.  Any  high-grade  ^•egetable  or  Potato  ma- 
nure, or  the  brands  offered  as  "special  lawn  fer- 
tilizers," or  a  mixture  of  bone  dust  and  ashes, 
may  be  used  for  this  purpose  with  good  effect. 

2,3(J0.  Orowing  Beans  for  Market.  The  United 
States  imported  last  year  about  one  million 
dollars'  worth  of  Beans.  Their  culture  offers  no 
great  difficulties,  and  is  usually  much  more 
profitable  than  Wheat  or  Corn  growing.  It  seems 
that  this  country  with  its  vast  territory  and 
varied  climate  might  produce  Beans  enough  for 
home  consumption,  and  some  to  spare.  Like 
other  branches  of  agriculture,  it  has  to  be  learned 
and  properly  managed.  Use  well  drained,  and 
preferably  sandy  or  gravelly  loam  of  medium 
fertility,  and  mineral  fertilizers,  if  any.  Wood 
ashes  usually  give  good  results,  especially  if 
supplemented  with  a  little  bone  dust  or  super- 
phosphate. A  good  Potato  or  vegetable  manure 
can  also  be  depended  upon  as  a  fertilizer  for  Beans. 
Prepare  the  ground  by  plowing  and  thorough 
harrowing  and  rolling.  Plant  seed  with  a  drill, 
or  by  hand.  In  the  latter  case  furrows  must  be 
marked  out,  say  three  feet  apart,  and  an  inch  or 
two  deep.  After  planting,  seed  may  be  covered, 
and  the  soil  firmed,  by  means  of  the  feet.  Leave 
plants  si.\-  to  eight  inches  apart,  and  cultivate 
freely.  Do  not  hill,  .'imall  Beans  will  require 
about  half  a  bushel  of  seed  to  the  acre;  medium 
three  pecks,  and  the  large  sorts  one  bushel. 
The  early  varieties  may  be  planted  up  to  July; 
the  later  ones  in  forepart  of  June.  When  ripe, 
pull  by  hand  (or  by  machine  if  you  have  one), 
cure,  and  thresh  with  flail  or  by  the  tread  of 
horses.  As  to  vai-ieties,  use  the  one  which  your 
market  usually  calls  for.— G.  R. 

2,2<jg.  Layerinc;  Grapes  and  Boses.  Spring  is 
the  proper  time  for  this  operation. 

2,3.54.  Field-Measurini?  by  Wheel.  Where 
much  measuring  or  estimating  has  to  be  done, 
the  plan  followed  by  a  Dakota  man,  as  described 
in  Country  Gentlemen,  may  be  adopted.  This 
correspondent  writes:  I  have  a  large  scrap 
memorandum  book  which  I  always  take  with 
me  when  starting  out  to  measure.  My  buggy 
wheel  measures  exactly  ISJ^  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence. I  tie  a  white  rag  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
spoke,  so  I  can  readily  count  the  wheel's  revolu- 
tions, driving  slowly  where  the  ground  is  rough 
and  on  a  trot  where  the  ground  is  smooth. 
When  another  party  is  interested  in  mj'  measur- 
ing, I  take  him  in  and  let  him  do  the  counting 
oi((  Inud  while  I  drive  as  straiuht  as  possible.  I 
usually  go  through  the  middle  of  a  piece  of 
ground  each  way.  If  the  land  has  irregular 
sides,  I  make  it,  or  measure  it  in  two  or  more 
parcels.  After  getting  the  number  of  wheel 
revolutions,  I  note  them  down,  as  I  finish  each 
distance,  imitudiotely  on  a  rough  sketch  of  a 
diagram,  put  right  on  a  leaf  in  the  scrap  book 
witn  date.  Then  come  home  and  make  the  cal- 
culations by  reducing  the  12^4  feet  to  rods, 
which  is  nuickly  and  correctly  done  by  multi- 
plying the  whole  number  of  wheel  revolutions 
in  each  distance  by  2.5,  then  dividing  by  33.  Hav- 
ing the  rods,  then  multiply  lengths  by  breadths, 
and  I  have  the  square  rods  which,  divided  by  180, 
gives  the  acres. 

2,360.  Meeker  Harrow,  This  can  be  obtained 
from  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
J.  J.  H.  Gregory,  of  Marblebead,  Mass.,  and  per- 
haps other  seedsmen. 


2  383.  Propagating  the  Persimmon.  Mr.  H. 
E.  Van  Deman,  chief  of  the  Division  of  Pomol- 
ogy, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  has 
recented  stated  that  the  variation  of  seed- 
lings is  so  great  that  the  only  sure  way  of  repro- 
ducing a  variety  Is  by  budding  or  gi-afting.  At 
present  the  best  known  method  is  to  work  upon 
one  or  two-year-old  seedlings,  either  in  nursery 
rows  or  where  the  seeds  have  been  planted  in 
the  orchard.  They  should  be  cut  some  two  or 
more  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or 
Just  above  where  the  roots  begin  to  swell,  and  a 
scion  inserted  not  less  than  five  or  six  inches 
long  and  having  a  terminal  bud  if  possible.  The 
tongue  graft  is  the  best  for  small  stocks.  No 
wax  is  needed  for  this  underground  grafting, 
but  some  bandage  should  be  used  to  hold  the 
parts  firmly  in  place.  Cotton  strips  dipped  in 
hot  grafting  wax  and  then  dried  are  very  good. 
A  ball  of  wet  clay  may  be  pressed  about  the 
wound  and  the  earth  packed  near  to  the  top  of 
the  scion  to  stop  evaporation.  A  very  import- 
ant point,  and  one  that  must  not  be  overlooked, 
is  that  the  scions  should  be  cut  early,  before  anj' 
signs  of  starting,  and  put  in  some  cool,  damp 
place  until  after  the  stocks  have  begun  to  grow. 
In  the  sawdust  of  an  ice-house  is  a  safe  place,  or 
buried  in  the  earth  where  the  sun  will  not  warm 
it  early;  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  start  too  early. 

2,384.  Anthracnose  of  Qrapes.  This  attacks 
the  leaves,  growing  shoots,  and  young  berries. 
The  leaves,  when  first  attacked,  show  minute 
blackish-brown  spots,  which  are  surrounded 
with  a  slightly  raised,  darker  colored  margin. 
Ultimately  the  centres  of  the  spots  turn  gray, 
and  not  infrequently  the  diseased  parts  crack 
across  or  separate  from  the  surrounding  healthy 
portions,  leaving  the  leaf  full  of  small,  ragged 
holes.  On  the  shoots,  the  disease  mani  fests  itself 
in  much  the  same  way  as  it  does  on  the  leaves. 
As  it  progresses,  the  spots  usually  become 
darker  at  their  centre,  and  often  run  together, 
forming  more  or  less  elongated  diseased  areas 
which  gradually  eat  their  wa.v  into  the  wood 
The  scars  made  in  this  way  may  often  be  seen  on 
the  ripened  wood,  and  it  is  now  known  that  the 
mycelium  or  body  of  the  fungus  passes  the 
winter  in  the  tissues  surrounding  these  places. 
When  appearing  on  the  berries,  the  disease  is 
sometimes  called  "bird's-eye  rot."  It  shows  as  a 
blackish  or  brown  ci)*cular  spot  surrounded  by  a 
narrow,  somewhat  darker  rim.  As  the  spots  in- 
crease in  size  the  color  undergoes  various 
changes.  In  some  cases  the  outside  rim  remains 
dark  brown,  while  inside  of  this  is  a  wider  zone 
of  a  beautiful  vermillion  color  surrounding  a 
grayish  centre.  Frequently  the  spots,  when  less 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  assume 
a  grayish-white  color,  which  they  retain 
throughout  the  rest  of  their  growth.  When  the 
berries  are  small  the  disease  often  manifests 
itself  in  another  way.  The  fruit  turns  brown, 
shrivels  up,  and,  at  the  same  time,  little  pinkish 
pustules  appear  on  the  surface.  The  Grape  may 
also  develop  unequally,  the  affected  side  being- 
flattened.  This  form  of  rot  is  not  characterized 
by  a  softening  of  the  tissues,  as  is  the  case  with 
others  we  have  mentioned.  The  tissues  slowly 
collapse,  but  at  the  same  time  become  hard  and 
wrinkled.  This  disease  rarely  occurs  alone.  As 
a  rule  it  is  found  associated  with  black-rot  or 
mildew,  and  when  this  is  the  case  no  additional 
treatment  can,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
knowledge,  be  recommended.  For  anthracnose 
alone,  the  only  remedy  that  has  given  any  bene- 
ficial results  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  applied  in 
same  way  as  it  is  for  black  rot.  Any  of  the 
treatments  now  recommended  for  black  rot  will 
also  cheek  the  downy  mildew  and  anthracnose, 
if  the  latter  is  not  unusually  severe.  All  this  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  P.  T.  Galloway. 

2,359.  Harrow  for  Oarden.  Market  gardeners 
generally  use  the  ordinary  smoothing  harrow 
for  fining  their  lands.  These  garden  soils,  of 
course,  are  usually  in  first-class  mechanical  con- 
dition, and  any  implement  would  answer  for 
pulverizing  the  soil.  To  finish  off  a  piece  of 
land,  however,  no  harrow  is  equal  to  the  Meeker. 
This  leaves  the  surface  as  smooth  as  if  it  were 
raked  by  hand. 

2,.3U9.  Cannas  as  Annuals.  Cannas  are  readily 
grown  from  seed,  and  so  long  as  no  specii-l  color 
is  desired  in  quantity,  it  seems  hardly  worth 
while  to  bother  with  wintering  old  roots.  Seeds 
of  Crozy's  Cannas,  says  a  recent  writer  to  be 
had  of  the  seedsmen,  will  produce  many  of  the 
named  kinds  exactly  and  give  a  good  range  of 
colors.  The  seeds  should  be  lightly  filed  through 
the  hard  outer  coating,  which  should  be  softened 
by  soaking  in  tepid  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  after  which  they  may  be  sown  in  moist 
soil,  and  kept  in  brisk  heat  until  germination, 
which  soon  takes  place.  1  have  had  good  success 
by  sowing  seed  in  a  pot  which  was  placed  inside 
a  larger  one,  this  being  plugged  to  retain  moist- 
ure, and  the  space  between  pots  being  filled  with 
sand,  and  all  covered  with  a  glass  and  placed  on 
the  pipes.  After  germination  the  plants  should 
be  potted  into  good  soil,  well  supplied  with 
moisture  (after  the  roots  commence  to  run,  of 
course),  and  they  soon  make  great  headway. 
By  sowing  early,  stocky  plants  two  feet  high 
may  be  had  in  late  May. 


2.371.  Bemedy  for  Cabbage  Worm.  We  prefer 
"Bubach"  insect  powder,  applied  either  in 
powder  intimately  mixed  with  six  or  eight  times 
its  bulk  of  flour  (for  the  sake  of  economy)  or  in 
spray  form.  The  hottest  part  of  the  day  should 
be  selected  for  making  the  application.  It  is 
cheap  and  effective.  Among  other  reliable 
remedies  we  have  coal  tar  water,  kerosene  emul- 
sion, kerosene,  extract  of  pyrethrum,  strong 
Tobacco  tea  applied  in  spray  form,  perhaps 
strong  solutions  of  Kainit,  and  others. 

2,368.  Paris  Green  or  London  Purple.  We  pre- 
fer Paris  Green,  because  its  strength  is  usually 
more  uniform  than  that  of  London  purple, 
which  seems  to  vary  quite  considerably  in  com- 
position. In  all  cases  we  would  recommend  to 
use  the  Bordeaux  mixture  in  combination  with 
it,  the  latter  as  a  preventive  of  fungous 
diseases,  and  also  to  make  the  application  of  the 
arsenite  entirely  safe,  even  in  over  doses.  See 
also  the  articles  on  spraying  mixtures,  etc.,  else- 
where in  this  issue. 

2,36.5.  Grafting  Prnit  Trees.  The  usual  rule 
given  is  to  graft  while  trees  and  cions  are  yet 
dormant,  and  it  is  a  good  one.  Still  it  is  perfectly 
safe  to  graft  even  when  the  buds  have  swelled 
quite  considerably,  if  only  these  points  are  at- 
tended to,  namely,  that  graft  and  stock  are  in 
the  same  condition  of  activit,v,  especially  that 
the  cion  is  not  further  advanced  than  the  stock, 
and  that  the  part  operated  on  is  well  protected 
against  drying,  cracking  of  the  bark,  etc.,  by 
coating  with  grafting  wa.x  and  bandages.  Stone 
fruits  should  usually  be  grafted  earlier  in  the 
season  than  Apples  and  Pears,  although  we  have 
had  flrst-rate  success  with  grafting  even  when 
the  buds  were  almost  ready  to  burst.  The  fol- 
lowing recipe,  viz;  Resin,  four  parts  by  weight: 
beeswa.x,  two  parts:  tallow,  one  part,  is  pro- 
nounced by  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  his  new  work, 
"The  Nursery  Book,"  just  published  by  the 
Rural  Publishing  Co.,  New  York  Citj',  as  one  of 
the  best,  especially  for  applying  by  hand. 
Another  is:  Resin,  six  pounds;  beeswax,  two 
pounds;  linseed  oil,  one  pint.  For  use  in  warm 
weather  the  following  is  good:  Resin,  four 
pounds;  beeswa.x,  one  pound;  and  from  half  to 
a  pint  of  raw  linseed  oil,  free  from  cottonseed 
oil.  Melt  all  together,  gradually,  and  turn  into 
water  and  pull.— G.  R. 

3,363.  Transplanting  Evergreens.  The  best 
time  for  the  work,  undoubtedly,  is  early  spring, 
although  it  can  be  done  successfully  much  later 
than  would  be  safe  to  attempt  with  other  trees. 
The  chief  point  about  it  is  to  protect  the  roots 
carefully  from  drying.  When  they  have  once 
become  dry,  the  tree  is  pretty  much  past  hope 
of  recovery,  and  no  amount  of  "soaking"  will 
do  them  much  good.— G.  R. 

2,.'i63.    Work  on  Bndding  and  Grafting,    Prof. 

Bailey's  "The  Nursery  Book"  has  .lust  come  to 
hand,  and  from  a  preliminary  examination  we 
should  say  it  will  fill  the  bill.  It  contains  over 
three  hundred  pages,  is  well  illustrated,  and 
gives  all  the  information  you  can  ask  for  cover- 
ing the  sub.1ect.  PuWished  by  the  Rural  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  New  York  City. 

2,361.    Mammoth  White  Dewberry.    We  have 

never  grown  this,  but  on  general  principles  do 
not  put  much  hope  in  any  albino,  such  as  a 
White  Blackberry,  or  a  White  Black-cap  Rasp- 
berry, or  a  White  Blueberry,  etc.  Usually  these 
sports  are  not  of  much  practical  account,  and 
most  alwa.vs  show  a  lack  of  vigor  and  vitality 
besides.— G.  R. 

2,360.  Hotbed  Heated  by  Pipes,  We  will  try 
to  give  some  plans  of  beds  now  in  active  opera- 
tion, before  another  hot-bed  season  approaches. 
In  the  meantime,  we  would  gladly  hear  from 
any  of  our  readers  who  have  worked  such 
structures. 

2,350.  Fuchsias  Ailing.  We  should  expect 
that  the  difficulty  of  which  you  speak  had  its 
origin  in  an  uncongenial  condition  of  growth. 
Perhaps  the  soil  is  soggy  or  sour  as  the  result  of 
poor  pot  drainage.  Such  a  state  of  things  would 
be  likely  to  cause  leaf  curl  and  leaf  dropping. 
We  have  seen  similar  results  follow  in  the  case 
oE  plants  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  fumes 
of  gas  from  coal.  You  should  study  into  these 
or  other  causes  that  are  unfavorable  to  the 
plants  and  correct  them.  Remember  that 
Fuchsias,  of  all  plants,  delight  in  thorough 
drainage  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  fertility  and  of  moisture 
at  the  roots. 

2.372.  Everereens  for  Windbreak  and  Christ- 
mas Trees,  Our  first  choice  of  evergreens  for 
windbreak  continues  to  be  the  Norway  Spruce. 
Small  sized  plants  are  very  cheap.  The  tree  is 
suited  to  nearly  all  soils  over  nearly  the  entire 
range  of  country;  is  perfectly  hardy,  of  rapid 
growth  and  forms  a  handsome  tree.  For  Christ- 
mas trees  the  Norway  Spruce  among  quick 
growing  trees  could  hardly  be  excelled.  Still 
the  Balsam  Fir  might  be  considered  rather  hand- 
somer while  young,  that  is  when  four  feet  or 
less  in  height.  After  that  it  is  inclined  to  lose  its 
beauty.  It  is  hardy  and  of  rapid  growth  when 
young,  and  can  be  procured  at  the  evergreen 
nurseries  for  a  low  price. 
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2,356.  size  of  Buffalo  Berry.  In  regard  to  this 
we  quote  from  a  letter  written  to  us  recently  by 
Mr.  ('.  J.  Lambrigsfer,  of  Bis  Horn  City.  Sheriden 
Co.,  Wyo.,  who  malces  the  cultivation  and  propa- 
gation of  the  Buffalo  Berry  a  specialty.  He  says: 
You  state  the  fruit  resembles  "small  red  Cur- 
rants." This  is  true  only  in  its  wild  state. 
Under  cultivation  this  is  all  changed;  the  fruit 
sent  you  was  taken  from  a  tree  growing  wild: 


New  Race  of  Dwarf  Dahlias. 

while  the  fruit  taken  from  cultivated  trees  on 
our  grounds  is  from  %  to  i4  inch  in  diameter. 
This  is  quite  a  contrast,  and  will  show  what 
transplanting  and  cultivation  does  for  the  grand 
old  Buffalo  Berry.  .Telly  made  from  fruit 
plucked  December  1.5th  was  perfect  both  in 
flavor  and  consistency. 

2,380.  Planting  Cannas.  The  distance  to  plant 
may  depend  upon  the  kind.  We  will  assume 
that  you  intend  to  have  the  soil  very  rich,  for  no 
plant  will  repay  the  highest  kind  of  culture 
better  than  Cannas;  the  soil  might  be  one-third 
rich  stable  manure  to  the  plant's  delight  In  a 
rich  soil,  therefore,  we  would  not  plant  the 
smaller  growers  less  than  a  foot  and  a  half  apart 
and  the  strong  growers  from  that  distance  up 
to  two  feet  apart  each  way. 

2,364.  Scale  on  Oleander.  The  leaves  enclosed 
indicate  the  presence  of  plant  scale,  which  may 
be  removed  by  washing  the  affected  parts  very 
thoroughly  with  soap-suds,  as  warm  as  the  hands 
can  bear,  usinir  a  small  brush  such  as  a  tooth- 
brush to  dislodge  the  insects.  We  warn  you, 
however,  that  if  the  plant  is  badly  covered  it 
will  be  much  of  a  job  to  thoroughly  clean  it. 
For  these  scale  insects  may  be  of  a  size  so  small 
as  not  to  be  discernable  by  the  naked  eye.  and 
such  are  liable  to  be  missed.  Unless  your  plant 
is  a  fine  one  in  other  respects,  it  might  be  a 
question  if  it  would  not  be  better  to  throw  it  out 
and  try  with  a  clean  young  plant,  and  then  be 
constantly  on  guard  never  to  allow  an  insect  to 
appear  on  this. 


New  Race  of  Dwarf  Dahlias. 

The  Dahlia  has  held  a  prominent  place 
among  garden  flowers  for  many  years,  and 
it  has  received  new  life  in  the  acquisition  of 
a  section  little  expected  by  cultivators,  but 
peculiarly  welcome.  This  class  is  the  out- 
come of  much  patient  work  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  T.  W.  Girdlestone,  the  well  known  sec- 
retary of  the  National  Dahlia  Society,  who 
has  for  some  time  past  devoted  much  time 
to  the  improvement  of  the  single  varieties. 
We  had  the  pleasure  a  short  time  since  of 
receiving  a  photograph  of  this  dwarf  section 
of  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  .1.  C'hiel  and  Sons, 
of  Crawley,  who  have  purchased  the  stock, 
and  this  we  have  had  engraved  as  it  con- 
veys an  excellent  idea  of  the  height  of  the 
plant,  and  the  profusion  with  which  the 
flowers  are  produced.  The  photograph  was 
also  of  interest  as  containing  a  portrait  of  I 


Mr.  Girdlestone,  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
welcome  to  many  of  our  readers.  The 
plants  of  this  race  are  very  dwarf,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  inches  in  height,  bushy, 
spreading  and  exceedingly  free  in  flowering, 
the  range  of  varieties  being  at  present 
limited  to  twelve.  The  blooms  are  of  me- 
dium size,  and  the  colors  are  distinct 
and  rich,  more  particularly  the  scarlet 
and  crimson  shades  which  can  be  em- 
ployed to  immense  advantage  in  the 
flower  garden.  The  heavy  formal 
show  varieties  are  of  little  value  for 
planting  in  trim  beds  and  borders. 
Many  of  the  decorative  or  Cactus  varie- 
are  too  coarse  in  growth  to  be  of  much 
value  in  the  flower  garden.  Tlierefore, 
this  liliputian  race  should  find  favor 
with  those  who  wish  for  showy  and 
novel  efl'ects  in  the  garden  during  the 
summer  months. 

There  are  no  peculiarities  of  culture 
to  contend  with,  and  the  unusually 
dwarf  habit  of  the  plants  specially  fits 
them  for  comparative  small  beds  and 
borders.  One  good  way  would  be  to 
fill  a  single  bed  with  one  or  more  de- 
cided colors  as  is  now  done  with  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  for  the  reason  that 
these  Dahlias  have  flowers  similar  in 
size  to  those  of  the  tall-growing  single 
varieties,  and  bear  them  on  stiflE  stalks 
well  above  the  stems.  A  mass  of  the 
crimson  variety  would  produce  a  rich 
glow  of  color  infinitely  finer  than  a 
mixture  of  undecided  hues.  We  anti- 
cipate a  high  degree  of  popularity  for 
these  dwarf  single  or  Tom  Thumb 
Dahlias,  and  there  is  a  possibility  of 
double  varieties  equally  dwarf  which 
would  be  also  welcome.  The  great 
fault  of  the  majority  of  Dahlias  already 
in  cultivation  is  the  tall  habit  of  the  plants, 
but  here  we  have  dwarfness,  a  profusion  of 
finely-formed  flowers,  and  varied  and  at- 
tractive colors. — Onrdcncrs'  Marjazinc. 


Mistakes  Made  by  Seed  and  Plants- 
men. 

MIRIAM  PARKER. 

Yes,  mistakes  will  happen  in  any  business, 
as  well  with  the  old  and  reliable  firm,  as 
with  the  bran  new  young  business  man. 
In  one  of  the  catalogues  received,  among 
the  novelties  for  1890  was  described  a  new 
Thunbergia  fragrans  as  being  "white, 
a  large  flower,  &c.,"  and  seeds  at  twenty 
cents  a  packet;  also  a  new  red  Lobelia,  de- 
scribed "as  a  very  showy  perennial,  brilliant 
j  scarlet  edged  with  yellow,  different  from 
I  all  others,"  per  packet  fifteen  cents.  I  sent 
j  for  both  and  put  the  seeds  of  each  in  a  pot 
by  themselves,  carefully  labeled,  and  tended 
I  them  myself  from  first  to  last.  When  they 
bloomed,  the  Thunbergia  fragrans  was 
just  the  common  yellow  annual  that  I  have 
grown  for  years,  seeds  five  cents  a  packet, 
and  the  Lobelia  was  the  common  blue  that 
I  had  in  abundance.  So,  I  think  we  should 
get  all  the  seed  and  plant  catalogues,  and 
then  try  the  cheap  places  as  well  as  the 
others,  and  see  for  ourselves  how  they  com- 
pare. We  all  know  that  in  any  business 
some  dealers  are  satisfied  with  smaller 
profits  than  other  dealers,  in  same  line  of 
goods,  and  it  doesn't  always  follow  that  the 
goods  are  inferior  because  sold  for  less 
price.  I  have  never  quite  enough  money  to 
get  all  the  new  plants  I  want;  but  as  all 
florists  have  a  fashion  of  putting  "extras" 
in,  we  might  feel  satisfied,  and  I  do  when 
the  boxes  of  nice  plants  come;  but  am  al- 
ways wanting  to  send  for  all  the  new  things 
though  they  do  in  some  cases  prove  frauds. 


The  Linn  Apple. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  received  from  the 
La  Cygne  Nurseries  sample  of  an  unusually 
promising  Apple,  called  the  Linn.  The 
accompaying  illustration  shows  cross  section 
of  the  specimen. 

The  ground  color  is  a  rich  golden  yellow, 
striped  with  brilliant 
red  on  sunny  side,  and 
with  many  small  russet 
dots.  In  coloring  and 
flavor  it  resembles  Seek- 
no-further.  Flesh  white, 
slightly  acid,  pleasant, 
melting,  of  fine  aroma. 
Good  to  very  good,  and 
excellent  for  dessert  use. 
Apparently  good  keeper. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Cozad  de- 
scribes it  as  follows:  I 
class  the  Linn  with  the 
large  Apples,  several 
specimens  before  me 
weighing  from  ten  to 
thirteen  ounces  and 
measuring  from  three  to 
three  and  one-half 
inches  in  diameter. 
Color  varies  from  a 
bright  red  on  the  sun 
side  to  a  yellow  splashed 
with  red  on  the  other 
side,  and  frequently  a  beautiful  bloom 
will  be  noticed  similar  to  the  Duchess  of 
Oldenburg,  of  which  1  believe  it  to  be  a 
seedling.  In  form  it  varies  from  that  of  the 
Early  Pennock  to  that  of  the  Ben  Davis, 
though  more  inclined  to  conical.  The 
flesh  is  very  crisp  and  juicy,  almost  white, 
and  has  what  would  pass  for  a  most  de- 
cidely  agreeable  flavor.  The  core  of  the 
Apple  is  very  small. 


Received  at  This  Office. 
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June. 

Most  welcome,  thou  of  lavish  hand ! 
A  subtle  fragrance  fills  the  land, 
The  sea  Is  silver  and  the  strand 

A  wave  of  gold: 
The  fruit  peeps  forth  on  every  hanil 

And  flowers  unfold. 
The  verdant  hills  are  proud  to  wear 
Thy  blushing  favors  and  declare 
Thy  purple  richness;  everywhere 

Is  glory  spread, 
And  tree,  and  shrub,  and  earth,  and  air. 

To  beauty  wed. 
— C.  E.  Banks,  in  Youth's  Companion 


The  weed  battle  should  be  won  in  June. 

The  tendency  of  city  business  men  to  live  in 
the  country,  grows  more  marlted  yearly. 


To  FREE  Strawberries  from  sand,  in  a  way  less 
injurious  to  their  fragrance  and  delicacy  than 
washing,  it  is  recommended  to  gently  shalie  them 
in  a  piece  of  damp  muslin.  The  sand  will  remain 
attached  to  the  muslin. 


Nitrate  of  Soda  for  Tomatoes.  The  New 
Jersey  Station  people,  after  careful  practical  and 
c»»mparative  trials,  are  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  commercial  Tomato 
growing.    They  say  it  pays  well. 


A  Veteran  Fruit  Grower  Dead.  Elisha 
Moody,  of  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  well-known  as  a 
horticulturist,  died  April  18th,  at  the  age  of  SI 
years.  Mr.  Moody  was  one  of  the  originators  of 
the  American  Nurseryman's  Association,  and  its 
first  i>resideat.  In  1867  he  was  appointed  com- 
missioner of  Horticulture  to  the  Parisexhibition, 
but  he  resigned  the  position. 


The  FRniT  OnTLOOK.  The  general  fruit  pros- 
pects, at  this  writing  seem  to  be  most  flattering. 
The  Strawberry  and  Grape  crops  may  be  reduced 
in  some  localities  by  May  frosts.  On  the  whole 
these  fruits  will  be  in  good  supply,  and  probably 
ill  good  demand.  Peaches,  Plums,  Cherries  and 
most  varieties  of  Pears  bid  fair  to  yield  abund- 
antly. Apples,  however,  will  at  best  be  only  a 
short  crop,  since  the  Baldwins,  the  main  stay  for 
a  winter  Apple  in  this  and  other  sections,  are 
almost  entirely  without  bloom.  Some  of  the 
summer  Apples,  also  Greenings,  Spy  and  other 
sorts,  have  an  abundance  of  apparently  healthy 
bloom,  and  "  set  "  freely.  What  damage  scab, 
and  insects  may  do  yet,  remains  to  be  seen;  but 
by  taking  proper  precautions  against  these 
enemies  (i.  e.  by  thorough  and  persistent  spray- 
ing) we  should  be  able  to  secure  a  full  crop  of 
the  varieties  "now  blooming  and  setting  so  freely, 
even  in  spite  of  fungi,  bugs  and  worms.  Alto- 
gether we  think  the  fruit  grower  can  look  more 
hopefully  into  the  future  than  for  yeai-s. 

Mulching  In  Summer. 

Has  the  reader  ever  in  a  dry  spell,  pitched 
a.si(le  a  pile  of  garden  litter  or  manure 
that  may  have  lain  since  the  spring  garden 
making  V  If  so,  you  discovered  that  under- 
neath the  stuff  the  soil  was  surprisingly 
moist,  while  that  all  about  was  perhaps  as 
dry  as  dust. 

Why  not  forestal  injury  from  drouth  this 
season,  by  applying  this  practical  lesson  for 
the  good  of  your  trees,  shrubs  and  plants? 

It  should  be  done  at  once. 

A  mulch  will  help  all  trees,  Roses,  shrubs, 
as  well  as  Peas  and  all  vegetables.  If  the 
soil  is  now  dry,  draw  the  earth  away  from 
the  stems  to  make  a  basin-like  receptacle, 
and  apply  one  or  several  pails  of  water  to 
each  tree  or  shrub,  and  apply  the  mulch  later. 

Materials:    Lawn  clippings,  straw,  horse 


droppings,  leaf  mold,  old  manure.  The  coat 
should  be  at  least  an  inch  and  a  half  thick, 
three  inches  would  be  better. 


Basket  Nailing  Bench. 

GEO.  a.  JONES,  WINNEBAGO  CO.,  WIS. 

I  find  a  bench,  such  as  shown  in  accom- 
panying sketch,  quite  convenient  for  nail- 
ing berry-boxes.  Upon  a  standard  n,  which 
is  a  piece  of  scantling  two  and  one-half  feet 
long,  another  piece  nine  inches  long  h  is 
mortised  and  bolted.  An  iron  plate,  r,  one- 
quarter  inch  thick,  screwed  upon  I>,  serves 
a  good  purpose  in  clinching  nails.  The  seat 
d  is  two  and  three-quarter  feet  long,  and 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  a  foot  wide.  This 
is  mortised  and  bolted  to  a,  and  has  two 
legs  at  the  back  end,  which  are  18'<r  inches 
long.  The  holes  through  which  they  are 
inserted  into  the  plank  seat  from  below, 
should  be  bored  nearly  but  not  quite 
through.  Upon  the  plank  seat,  next  to  the 
standard,  is  a  little  tin  box,  made  of  an  old 
oyster  can,  for  receiving  nails.  I  am  well 
pleased  with  this  device. 


Notes  from  the    Popular   Gardening 

Grounds  at   La  Salle-on-the- 

Niagara. 

The  Knapsack  Sprayer.  We  are  well  pleased 
by  our  first  experience  with  the  $14.00  knapsack 
sprayer,  now  put  on  the  market  by  several  man- 
ufacturers. Ours,  made  by  a  Washington  firm, 
and  in  accordance  with  descriptions  and  specifi- 
cations furnished  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, holds  about  five  gallons  of  spraying 
liquid, and  seems  to  answer  its  purpose  admirably. 
Of  course  it  is  more  than  play  to  operate  it  all 
day  long.  The  weight,  when  the  sprayer  is  filled, 
sets  quite  heavily  on  one's  shoulders,  but  de- 
creases steadily  as  the  spraying  continues.  We 
think  there  are  a  good  many  jobs  in  farm  and 
garden  management  requiring  more  effort  and 
endurance  than  carrying  ^nd  operating  the 
knapsack  sprayer. 

The  spray  can  be  forced  at  least  fifteen  feet 
from  the  end  of  the  nozzle,  and  this  is  sufficient 
to  reach  from  the  ground  even  the  highest  limb 
in  our  Apple  orchard  of  flf teen-year  old  trees. 
The  hose,  however,  did  not  prove  to  be  strong 
enough  forsuch  forceful  si>ray,  and  soon  burst 
in  several  places.  We  procured  a  longer  and 
stronger  hose,  which  makes  the  machine  all  right 
for  spraying  high  trees.  The  end  with  the  nozzle 
was  fastened  on  a  Bamboo  shoot  ten  feet  long, 
and  by  the  help  of  this  device  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  higher  branches  in  an  older  orchard 
with  the  spraying  solution.  We  cannot  see  any- 
thing about  the  Knapsack  sprayer,  that  if 
properly  made,  should  be  liable  to  give  out  very 
soon  or  to  need  constant  repairing. 

The  first  application  with  the  ammoniacal  solu- 
tion of  copper  carbonate  to  the  trees  was  made 
middle  of  May.  Powell's  prepared  mixture,  cop- 
perdine,  is  in  quite  convenient  shape  for  use;  but 
it  would  probably  be  somewhat  cheaper  to  pre- 
pare the  carbonate  at  home,  from  sulphate  of 
copper  and  sal  soda  making  the  solution  accord- 
ing to  the  improved  formula  given  elsewhere. 

The  second  application  to  the  trees  will  be 
made  just  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  drop,  the 
spraying  liquid  to  consist  of  the  Bordeau.x  mix- 
ture with  an  ounce  of  Paris  green  added  to  every 
12  gallons  of  the  mixture.  This,  we  hope,  will 
dispose  of  codling  moth,  and  all  leaf  eaters  as 
well  as  of  scab. 

The  Grapes,  after  the  first  treatment  with  a 
saturated  solution  of  suliihate  of  iron  (green 
copperas)  in  early  April,  and  when  the  buds  were 
only  just  swelling,  have  received  a  thorough 
spraying  with  the  ammoniacal  copper  carbonate 
solution  on  May  19th.    The  first  leaves  were  then 


only  beginning  to  show  themselves.  Later  on 
we  shall  use  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  and  then 
fall  back  upon  the  carbonate  treatment. 
Altogether  we  ai'e  quite  sanquine  of  success. 

Where  we  expect  to  see  the  virtues  of  the 
sprayer  and  spraying  liquids  put  to  a  severe  test, 
is  in  the  Potato  field  and  in  the  Tomato  patch. 
The  former  we  have  to  spray  any  way,  to  fight 
the  Potato  bugs,  and  perhaps  flea  beetles;  and 
while  we  use  Paris  green,  we  may  as  well  use  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  with  it  to  insure  immunity  to 
the  foUage,  not  only  from  the  attacks  of  blight 
and  rot,  but  also  from  the  caustic  effects  of  even 
a  large  proportion  of  Paris  green  in  water. 

Tomato-leaf  blight  injured  a  good  many  of  our 
plants  last  season,  and  we  already  notice  signs  of 
it  on  some  of  our  Early  Ruby  plants  in  the 
frames  now  ready  to  put  out  at  this  writing.  On 
May  19th  these  plants  were  given  a  thorough 
spraying  with  the  copperdine  solution,  and  the 
treatment  will  be  frequently  repeated  in  the 
field.  We  live  at  least  in  hopes  of  conquering 
this  destructive  foe. 

The  Emerald  Gem  Musk  Melon.  We  like 
Melons,  especially  good  and  spicy  ones,  such  as 
for  instance  the  Emerald  Gem,  the  superior  of 


A   Banhet  Nailing  Bench. 

which  in  flavor  we  have  never  met.  Some  of 
our  neighbore  growHackensack.and  similar  sorts 
for  market.  We  find  most  of  these  ordinary 
sorts  too  late  for  our  climate  and  grounds,  unless 
started  early  under  glass  and  transplanted.  But 
we  do  not  see  what  we  could  gain  by  growing 
these  later  sorts  merely  to  get  size  and  insipidity 
when  we  can  plant  the  Emerald  Gem  in  open 
ground  in  its  proper  season,  and  get  quality, 
sweetness  and  spiciness. 

The  Emerald  Gem  is  early,  consequentlj'  we 
can  plant  it  confidently  expecting  a  long  season 
of  the  most  luscious  Melons  Imaginable.  And 
this  variety  well  deserves  even  a  little  extra 
painstaking  to  make  it  earlier.  Our  way  is  to 
dig  a  hole  for  each  hill  and  fill  it  with  a  mixture 
of  sand,  rotted  manure  and  loam,  and  plant  the 
seed  in  this.  Some  of  the  hills  are  started  even 
before  the  time  for  general  planting,  and  cov- 
ered with  a  little  frame  with  a  pane  or  two  of 
glass  on  top. 

If  you  have  never  tried  the  Emerald  Gem,  it 
is  time  yon  should.  If  planted  at  once  they  will 
still  give  you  ripe  Melons  before  frost,  even  in  a 
locality  with  as  short  seasons  as  ours. 

Lawn  Grass  Tests.  When  some  millions  of 
people  are  interested  in  having  the  best  possible 
lawn  that  can  be  obtained  for  a  reasonable  out- 
lay, the  question  of  what  varieties  of  grass  are 
the  most  suitable  to  sow  for  the  yard  sward,  be- 
comes a  very  important  one.  Realizing  this  fact, 
it  was  early  determined  when  the  Popular  Gar- 
dening Grounds  were  begun  to  make  a  very 
complete  test  of  lawn  grasses,  with  a  view  to 
gathering  light  upon  this  subject.  Accordingly 
in  the  first  two  planting  seasons  after  moving 
here,  namely,  in  18S9-90,  the  following  grasses 
and  mixtures  were  sown  under  fair  con- 
ditions. In  the  case  of  mixtures  from  1.3  to  18, 
these  were  obtained  from  six  leading  seedsmen, 
as  their  very  best  strains,  respectively: 

1.  Creeping  Bent  Grass  [Agrostis  sUAoniferai, 

2.  Crested  Dog's  Tail  (Cynosurtis  crintatxut). 
3     English  Rye  Grass  (iolium  perenne). 
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4.  Italian  Rye  Grass  (LoUum  Italieum). 

5.  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratcnsui). 
tj.    Meadow  Fescue  (Festuca  pratensis). 
1.    Orchard  Grass  IDactylis  gliimcrata). 

8.  Red  Top  Grass  (A  grostU  imlgaris). 

9.  Rhode  Island  Bent  Grass  (Aiirustis  canina). 

10.  Sheep's  Fesque  (FcMitca  oriim). 

11.  Timothy  or  Herd  Grass  (Pldcum  pratensUi). 

12.  Grasses  .5  and  8  mixed  half  and  halt 

13  to  18.    "  Central  Park  "  or  other  "  superior  " 
or  "  Hne  "  mixtures  offered  as  the  very  best  hy 


it  has  never  made  a  reputation  for  lawn  purposes. 
Sowed  thickly,  at  the  rate  of  five  bushels  to  the 
acre,  this  has  formed  a  handsome,  close,  even 
turf,  hard  to  excel.  The  color  is  darker  than  Red 
Top,  the  blades  coarser  than  Blue  grass.  It  starts 
into  growth  among  the  earliest  iu  the  spring  and 
continues  to  gi-ow  late  in  the  season.  It  also 
keeps  in  good  color  during  drouth  on  unwatered 
lawn.  If  future  tests  on  alarger  scale  and  under 
more  varied  circumstances  shall  confirm  its 
excellence  during  two  years  past,  we  will  be  dis. 


their  advantage,  while  certain  ones  have  more 
White  Clover  than  others. 

We  would  not  for  a  moment  charge  that  the 
reputable  seedsmen,  whose  mixtures  we  have 
tested,  have  knowingly  sold  their  customers  a 
formula  of  seed  inferior  to  that  of  our  No.  13. 
The  trade  in  lawn  grasses,  extensive  as  it  has  be- 
come, is  of  comparatively  recent  development, 
and  the  seedsmen  themselves  may  not  be  as  well 
informed  on  the  respective  merits  of  different 
grasses  as  they  should  be.    If  they   choose  to 
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six  of  the  foremost  seed  houses  in  the  country. 

Of  the  respective  plats  of  lawn  now  growing 
as  a  result  of  these  tests,  that  sowed  with  lot  13, 
consisting  of  half  and  half  Kentucky  Blue  Grass 
and  Red  Top  has,  all  things  considered,  been  the 
finest  plat,  and  steadily  so  from  a  month  after 
sowingin  the  spring  of  leSfl  to  the  present  hour. 
The  grass  is  fine,  thick,  even,  of  good  color,  with 
no  signs  of  coarseness.  It  is  an  ideal  coat  of 
grass  for  any  lawn  that  is  to  receive  mere  ordin- 
ary attention.  The  growth  is  strong  and  close 
enough  that  weeds  seem  to  have  no  chance  to 
get  a  footing,  and  White  Clover  does  not  spread 
through  it  objectionably. 

Next  to  12  we  place  the  plat  sown  with  lot  5, 
Blue  Grass  alone  for  fine  quality  and  appearance. 
This  grass  has  the  narrowest  and  finest  leaves  of 
all  the  reliable  hardy  grasses.  The  growth  is 
even,  the  color  a  rich,  dark  green.  If  a  single 
objection  can  be  found  to  this  kind,  as  growing 
here,  it  is  that  it  forms  so  close  a  mat  that 
some  dead  leaves  appear  near  the  ground  as  if 
smothered.  We  conclude  that  for  a  lawn  kept 
with  considerable  labor,  or  to  be  very  dwarf, 
say  never  above  an  inch  in  height,  this  species 
alone  must  always  stand  unexcelled  For  aver- 
age purposes,  and  where  a  height  of  two  inches 
or  perhaps  even  more  is  sometimes  allowed,  un- 
doubtedly amixture  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the 
coarser  Red  Top,  as  in  lot  13,  is  a  decided  improve- 
ment. It  tends  to  secure  a  degree  of  openness  in 
the  mass  of  grass  that  is  favorable  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  leaves  of  the  finer  Blue  Grass. 

Third  in  order  of  quality  comes  lots.  Red  Top 
alone.     This  species  has  the  merit  of  forming  a 
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sward  much  sooner  after  sowing,  than  does  the 
Blue  Grass  which  is  rather  slow  to  germinate 
and  become  established.  It  is  a  coarser  growing 
grass  than  that  kind.  It  is  also  of  a  paler  color, 
but  few  could  for  a  moment  think  it  unsatisfac- 
tory on  this  account.  So  able  a  landsiape  gar- 
dener as  Wm.  McMillan,  Superintendent  of  the 
extensive  Buffalo  parks,  sows  this  \uriety  ex- 
clusively for  park  purposes.  While  its  robust^ 
ness  is  no  i)ossible  objection  for  a  park  sward, 
the  same  might  not  be  equally  true  of  a  small 
grass  plot  about  the  home,  hence  it  is,  that  we 
advise  for  average  use,  the  mixing  with  it,  of  the 
Blue  Grass  of  finer  habit. 

After  the  two  superior  lawn  varieties  named, 
and  their  mixture,  we  find  lot  7  Orchard  Glass 
alone  about  the  most  pleasing,  notwithstanding 


posed  to  class  it  for  general  purposes  along  with 
the  two  species  first  named.  We  think  it  should 
mix  well  with  Blue  Grass. 

Lot  11,  consisting  of  Timothy  alone,  sown  very 
thickly,  is  a  fair  coarse  lawn,  being  almost  equal 
to  the  Red  Top  alone. 

The  six  other  species  grown  separately  in  the 
remaining  lots  down  to  11,  we  can  see  no  reason 
for  recommending  so  long  as  we  have  the  better 
kinds  first  described  to  depend  upon.  Every 
one  of  them  is  lacking  in  some  important  respect 
for  lawn  purposes,  without  compensating 
merits  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  discover. 
Should  we  find  reason  with  further  trial  to  change 
this  conclusion,  it  will  gladly  be  done. 

Sekdsmen's  Mixtures.    Now  we  come  to  the 
lawn  mixtures  sold  by  seedsmen,  and  here  our 
experience  has  not  been  very  favorable,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  kinds  described.    Not  one 
of  the  mixtures  growing  on  our  grounds,  how- 
ever lauded  as  combining  the  finest  grasses  for 
lawn,  can  fully  equal  in  beauty  and  fineness  the 
simple  mixture  ofRedTopahd  Blue  Grass  which 
we  place  first.    The  reason  tor  this  is  not  hard  to 
find,  if  we  may  take  as  a  sample  mixture  one  of 
the  lots  sowed,  the  formula  of  which  was  frankly 
revealed  to  us,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was 
highly  recommended  as  a  mixture  extensively 
sold  for  permanent  lawn.  This  mixture  consisted 
of  equal  parts  of 
Crested  Dog  Tail  (I'ynosurus  cristata). 
English  Rye  Grass  (Lolium  perenne). 
Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (PaaprateiisU). 
Red  Top  Grass  (Agrostis  vulgaris). 
Timothy  or  Herd  Grass  (Phlcum  jn-atcn^is). 
A  Fescue  Grass  {Festuca  cluriuscula). 
After  two  years  the  plat  occupied  by  the  same, 
although  entirely  covered  with  plants,  yet  these 
lack  uniformity  of    strength  to  a  degree  that 
causes  the  surface  to  present  a  rough  and  uneven 
appeai'ance.     The  reason  for  this  is  apparent  in 
view  of  our  other  tests.    The  Crested  Dog's  Tail 
for  one,  as  shown  by  our  separate  plat,  is  a  grass 
of  very  fine  foliage,  and  the  Kentucky  Blue  is 
almost  equally  so.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Tim- 
othy is  of  coarse  growth  and  when  scattered  to 
the  extent  of  but  one-si.\th  among  the  finer  sorts 
it  forms  large,  coarse  stools,  and  tends  to  crowd 
down  the  finer  growers.    The  English  Rye  Grass 
is  another  strong  grower,  with  spreading  wiry 
stems  that  present  a  rough  a|ipearanee  when  it 
has  a  chance  to  crowd  down  finer  kinds.    While 
both  of  these  coarse  grasses   make   fair   lawn 
when  sown  alone  and  thickly  to  cause  dwarf  ness, 
they  are,  in  our  judgment  utterly  unfit  to  mix 
thinly  with  the  finer  kinds  named. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  is  a  fair  e.vample  of 
all  the  mixtures  sown.  The  fact  is  the  plat  of 
this  formula  is  two  years  old,  while  our  other 
mixture  plats  are  one  year  old.  But  the  two 
year  old  plat  described  is  rougher  the  present 
season  than  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  year-old 
mixture  plats  look  very  fair  at  tliis  date,  but 
not  for  fine  lawn  equal  to  our  plat  sowed  with 
number  12  (Blue  Grass  and  Red  Top).  There 
is  but  little  variation  in  the  general  appearance 
of  the  mixtures  from  six  different  seedsmen  ex- 
cept that  some  seem  to  contain  a  little  more  Red 
Top  and  Blue  Grass  than  others,  of  course  to 


profit  by  the  careful  tests  which  we  are  con- 
ducting, they  are  most  welcome.  We  are  but 
too  glad  to  serve  them,  and  through  them 
their  garden  patrons  the  country  over,  in  the 
matter  of  throwing  light  on  a  subject  of  such 
wide  interest. 

Lawn  Grass  Prices.  One  of  the  most  satis- 
factory results  of  our  tests  has  been  to  show 
that  people  may  save  much  money  in  buying 
lawn  seeds.  This  is  because  it  happens  that  in 
these  seeds,  whether  as  used  separately  or  in 
mixture,  the  better  kinds  are,  as  a  rule,  the 
cheapest.  Take  the  Crested  Dog's  Tail  Grass, 
which  heads  the  formula  given  above;  it  is  quoted 
at  $7.50  per  bushel,  in  the  same  catalogue  that 
quotes  Red  Top  at  $1.25  per  bushel.  And  every 
other  variety  is  considerably  higer  priced  than 
Red  Top:  Now  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  a 
seedsman  to  use  of  these  higher  priced  kinds, 
inferior  that  they  prove  to  be,  in  his  mixtures, 
is  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer,  and  that, 
as  is  now  clear,  for  an  inferior  article. 

The  fact  is  clearly  shown  by  the  seedsman's 
catalogue  quotations  Taking  the  mean  prices 
between  extremes  quoted  by  the  six  seedsmen 
we  have  patronized  in  these  tests,  the  seed 
would  cost  any  buyer  as  follows: 
Red  Top  Grass,       ■  -         -  *  .98  per  bushel. 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  •         2.35    "        " 

Cost  of  above  mixed  half  and  half .    -     1.67    ■•        " 

The  mean  prices  between  extremes  quoted  by 
the  same  seedsmen  for  their  "  best  Lawn  mix- 
turs  "  is  $4.00  per  bushel,  or  considerably  more 
than  double  the  cost  of  the  best  mixture. 


Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging  Home 
and  Other  Grounds.* 

EIGHTH   PAPER. 

The  design  which  forms  the  subject  of  the 
present  paper  shows  an  arrangement  more 
elaborate  than  has  heretofore  been  offered 
in  this  serial.  It  is  a  plan  for  laying  otit  the 
seven  acre  grounds  of  a  resident  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut. 

The  desire  of  the  owner  was  to  have  as 
complete  a  private  park  as  the  area  would 
be  capable  of  affording,  with  almost  no 
space  devoted  to  fruit  and  vegetable  culture. 
It  is  presented  here  to  show  how  much  taste 
may  be  displayed  in  arranging  a  long,  nar- 
now  lot,  somewhat  elaborately,  and  that 
with  relying  almost  entirely  upon  materials 
that  must  be  brought  into  the  garden,  for 
the  place  is  in  the  main  unembellished  by 
natural  growths.  Fortunately  there  is 
present  a  spring  of  clear  water,  which  can 
be  used  tor  securing  some  most  desirable 

*CopyriKht,  IftHi.  Popular  Gahdenino  Publishing  Co.- 
NoTK  :  It  Is  designed  to  reuiler  the  present  serial  widely 
useful  through  Imparting  Ideas  on  ta.'itefully  arrang- 
ing groumis  of  every  kind,  basing  the-  same  on  actual 
examples.  To  this  end  sketelies  of  home  plats,  rxxral 
cemeteries,  town  Rquures,  school  yards,  et^*.,  are  cor- 
dially Invited  from  readers,  with  a  view  tt>  our  sub- 
mitting suggestions  for  Improving  the  same,  Iu 
futiu-e  articles.  Should  more  plans  be  received  than 
are  needed  for  this  purpose,  such  will  be  chosen,  as  In 
our  .ludgnient,  will  afford  the  best  subjects  for  con- 
veying information  to  the  largest  number  of  readers. 
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water  effects  to  the  grounds.  The  quality 
of  the  soil  also  is  naturally  favorable,  being 
a  light  loam. 

A  chief  object  had  in  mind  in  preparing  ! 
the  plan  was  to  provide  something  simple  in  i 
character,  yet  marked  by  numerous  features 
of  boldness,  to  overcome  the  tameness  found 
in  the  even  surface.      In  work  of  this  kind 
there  is  a  temptation  to  overdo,  by  bringing  ! 
in  so  many  and  such  a  variety  of  features  | 


The  plat  marked  2  is  much  smaller 
than  the  front  one.  It  is  to  derive  its  beauty 
from  the  gracefulness  of  its  outline,  its  open 
center  of  sward,  which  we  recommend  shall 
be  slightly  crowning  at  the  middle,  and  the 
pleasing  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs  near  the 
margin.  In  each  instance  the  latter  have 
been  brought  in  the  strongest  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  heavier  plantings  across  the 
drive.      The  ob.iect  of  this  is  two-fold;  first 


forest  or  grove  than  is  desirable  for  the 
other  plats,  not,  however,  to  the  exclusion 
of  an  open  area  in  the  center  of  each.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  walk  in  this  part  is 
carried  through  the  forest  here  and  there, 
thus  making  a  wood-path  in  reality.  This 
portion  of  the  grounds  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity for  growing  a  large  stock  of  fine 
native  and  other  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
heavy  mass  of  wood  just  around  the  head 


PRIVATE  PARK  EMBODYING  MANY  ATTRACTIVE  FEATURES. 


that  the  idea  of  reposeful  scenery  is  quite 
out  of  question.  Following  a  sensible  sug- 
gestion of  the  owner,  the  attempt  was  not 
made  to  see  how  much  could  be  crowded 
into  the  seven  acres,  but  rather  how  well 
what  should  be  introduced  could  be  arranged 
on  the  basis  of  the  right  thing  in  the  right 
quantity  and  at  the  right  place. 

As  a  good  beginning  the  buildings  were 
well  placed  for  making  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  garden  effects.  They  are  strung  along 
one  side— the  north  side— of  the  grounds 
near  to  the  street  end,  thus  giving  good 
stretches  of  lawn  in  every  direction  towards 
the  opposite  boundary. 

The  buildings  so  located  admit  of  the  en- 
trance drive  being  carried  to  the  right  of  the 
dwelling,  and  by  an  easy  curve  to  the  left 
of  the  cottage,  glass  houses  and  other  struc- 
tures, in  a  way  wholly  consistent  with  good 
taste.  Continuing  from  a  point  near  the 
barn,  the  drive  system  is  elaborated  by  the 
use  of  bold  curves  to  extend  across  and  do^vn 
through  the  grounds,  one  returning  by  a 
pleasing  sweep  to  itself  again.  A  branch  is 
planned  to  lead  to  the  extreme  rear  end  of 
the  place,  where  it  opens  into  a  street. 
Walks  are  brought  in  here  and  there  in  con- 
nection with  the  drives,  to  afford  comforta- 
ble footing  at  such  time  as  may  find  the 
sward  wet. 

The  general  area  is  planned  to  be  divided 
by  drives  and  walks,  into  flvemain  platsand 
numerous  smaller  ones,  the  former  being 
indicated  on  the  plan  by  numbers.  These 
plats  vary  much  in  size  and  shape,  which 
characteristics  are  further  strengthened  by 
the  manner  of  locating  the  trees  and  shrubs 
on  each. 

Plat  1,  surrounding  the  house,  is  properly 
the  boldest  and  handsomest  section  of  the 
place.  It  is  designed  to  afford  nearly  an 
unbroken  stretch  of  lawn  from  the  highway 
to  its  extreme  point  BOO  feet  back.  Provision 
is  made  along  the  margin  of  the  plat,  op- 
posite the  house,  for  an  irregular  fringe  of 
trees  and  shrubs  throughout  it  entire  length. 
A  few  clumps  are  also  brought  in  away  from 
the  marginal  fringe  here  and  there  over  the 
area  and  along  the  drive.  Together  this 
fringe  is  to  embrace  enough  fine  Howering 
and  other  shrubs  and  trees,  to  always  be 
attractive  to  the  eye  as  seen  from  either  the 
residence,  and  other  buildings,  the  street  or 
the  drive.  Bold  touches  of  such  a  selection 
of  flowering  shrubs  and  hardy  plants  are  to 
be  introduced,  as  will  bring  to  view  an 
abundance  of  bloom  every  month  of  the 
growing  season.  Towards  the  rear  end  sev- 
eral beds  of  tender  plants,  having  bright 
foliage  or  flowers,  can  be  accomodated  with 
good  effect. 


to  throw  a  relationship  between  these  and 
the  heavier  masses  beyond,  as  if  broken  off 
from  them.  Second,  to  add  to  the  interest 
of  the  drive  by  having  to  pass  through  the 
masses  of  woody  growths.  To  the  north- 
west of  this  plat  and  in  the  smaller  one 
towards  the  barn,  it  is  designed  that  ever- 
green trees  be  chiefly  used,  as  a  means  both 
of  protection  and  to  shut  out  the  barn  and 
stable  yard  from  view,  at  a  season  when 
other  trees  are  leafless. 

In  all  that  part  to  the  rear  of  plat  2  it  is  de- 
signed that  an  effect  rather  more  picuresque 
and  rugged  than  in  the  front  groiinds  shall 
be  produced.  The  lakelets  are  to  be  arti- 
ficially Jormed,  using  the  soil  from  these  to 
diversify  the  surface  surroundings.  By  this 
means  it  will  be  possible  to  have  a  consid- 
erable slope  rising  from  the  water  in  some 
parts.  A  bold  mound  is  to  be 
located  in  the  embrace  of  the 
rear  lakelet,  and  this  is  to 
support  an  arbor  with  seats 
overlooking  the  water  and 
other  portions  of  this  section. 
The  water  in  this  part  has 
its  origin  near  the  center  of  the 
place,  then  will  lead  through 


of  the  water  is  to  consist  in  part  of  such 
moisture-loving  trees  as  Willows,  Alders, 
Birches,  Soft  Maples,  etc.  Provision  is 
made  in  the  long  narrow  plat  below  3  for 
growing  such  vegetables  as  the  owner  may 
desire  to  raise  for  table  use. 


Dihblc  itaetl  fur  Plunging  Puts. 

lakelets  and  rill  to  the  further  lake  near  the 
west  end,  where  its  overflow  will  be  carried 
outside  the  grounds.  A  bog,  the  surface  of 
which  is  biit  a  trifle  above  the  water's  level, 
is  brought  in  adjoining  the  further  lake,  and 
by  this  it  is  designed  to  afford  a  congenial 
spot  for  plants  that  enjoy  much  moisture. 

The  planting  in  and  about  plats  3,  4  and 
5  it  is  recommended  be  more  in  the  order  of 


The  Pot  Dibble-A  Useful  Tool. 

C.  C.  WARLAN'DER,  MIAMI  CO.,  Omo. 

The  article  in  your  last  issue  by  J.  H. 
Salisbury  on  a  new  Strawberry  planter,  re- 
fers to  an  implement  so  much  like  one  used 
by  me  for  another  purpose,  that  I  describe 
it  herewith.  Mine  is  a  pot  dibble  used  in 
plunging  pots  in  summer  in  the  line  of 
flowering  plants.  Strawberry  runners,  etc. 
Its  chief  value  is  the  remedy  it  provides 
against  angle  worms  entering  the  pots  from 
the  drainage  hole  below,  a  point  that  will 
be  highly  appreciated  by  all  who  know 
how  troublsome  these  worms  usually  are  in 
plunged  pots. 

In  my  drawings  a  shows  the  tool  as  made 
from  a  block  of  Maple  wood  six  inches 
square  and  33  inches  long.  I  had  mine 
turned  by  a  cabinet  maker,  although  with 
considerable  care,  one  could  be  shaved 
down  with  a  draw  knife.  The  nearer  per- 
fectly round  it  is  the  better  will  it  be  suited 
to  its  purpose.  The  tool  is  completed  by 
the  addition  of  a  handle  as  shown  and  this 
might  be  from  an  old  spade. 

Figure  b  shows  the  use  of  the  tool  in  the 
case  of  a  Geranium  pot  plunged  in  soil. 
The  pot  in  this  instance  was  of  a  size  that 
required  the  dibble  to  be  thrust  into  the 
plunging  soil  to  its  entire  length.  In  put- 
ting the  pot  down  it  should  be  pressed  in 
rather  firmly.  Besides  getting  the  best  of 
angle  worms  two  other  important  gains 
are  secured,  namely:  the  pot  is  afforded 
perfect  drainage,  and  the  trouble  of  "root- 
ing through  "  the  drain  hole  of  the  pot  is 
overcome. 

Figure  c  represents  the  use  of  the  dibble 
for  a  smaller  sized  pot.  Coming  to  a  point 
as  it  does,  the  tool  can  be  used  for  pots  of 
the  smallest  size  quite  as  readily  as  for 
larger  ones. 

In  getting  ready  for  plunging  pots  by  this 
means,  the  soil  should  first  be  worked  over 
to  a  depth  equal  to  the  length  of  the  dibble, 
otherwise  it  will  be  difficult  to  thrust  it  into 
the  earth.  In  pressing  it  down  the  weight 
of  the  body  may  be  applied  through  the  foot 
placed  on  top  of  the  dibble.  This  tool  also 
comes  into  play  at  times  in  transplanting 
small  shrubs,  vines,  etc.  Were  it  made 
somewhat  shorter,  I  think  it  would  answer 
as  well  for  setting  Strawberry  plants  as  the 
tool  described  by  your  correspondent. 
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Field  Notes  of  a  Horticulturist. 

L.  B.  riERCE,  SUMMIT  CO..  OHIO. 

I  am  not  as  much  of  a  hand  tor  "  garden 
sass  "  as  a  good  many,  and  as  I  formerly 
raised  a  number  of  leading  vegetables  in 
quantity  for  marliet,  I  did  not  have  a  spot 
especially  devoted  to  a  kitchen  garden.  Last 
year,  however,  I  got  a  piece  of  ground  in 
shape  to  use  partly  for  a  kitchen  garden 
and  partly  for  an  experiment  plat.  There 
are  many  odds  and  ends  which  a  florist  and 
fruit  grower  must  plant  somewhere,  and  I 
have  for  several  years  felt  the  want  of  a 
catch-all  for  such  uses.  The  piece  of  ground 
is  four  rods  wide  and  twenty  two  long,  lying 
east  and  west  with  a  gentle  slope  to  the 
south,  is  a  rich  sandy  loam  and  naturally 
drained,  therefore  warm  and  early. 

The  Center  for  Permaxext  Growths. 
On  the  south  side  are  two  rows  of  Rasp- 
berries seven  feet  apart,  aod  then  two  rows 
of  Currants,  the  rows  the  same  distance 
apart.  The  Raspberries  are  of  several  vari- 
eties, and  among  the  Currants  are  eighteen 
varieties  of  Strawberries,  a  number  of  them 
unintrodnced  varieties  sent  me  for  trial  by 
the  originators. 

This  part  of  the  plantation  was  quite  a 
bother  to  me  last  year,  as  I  had  to  hoe  it 
myself  at  a  time  when  I  had  all  I  could  do 
at  other  work,  but  there  was  no  help  (or  it 
as  it  could  not  be  safely  trusted  to  hired 
help.  Perhaps  I  shall  be  repaid  in  watching 
the  fruiting  of  the  new  kinds,  which  already 
begin  to  be  interesting  as  the  warm  spring 
sunshine  develops  the  foliage. 

North  of  the  Currants  I  am  going  to  plant 
a  row  of  Rhubarb,  which  I  am  sure  will  be 
earlier  than  most  of  that  grown  in  the 
country  on  account  of  the  genial  location. 

As  the  Raspberries  are  only  temporary 
sojourners,  I  shall  have  about  a  rod  and  a 
half  wide  on  either  side  the  permanent  rows 
of  Currants  and  Pie  plant  for  growing  such 
things  as  I  choose.  This  outside  strip  I  can 
plow  around  one  year  throwing  it  away  and 
the  next  turning  the  furrows  toward  the 
central  plantation.  If  it  is  necessary  to  use 
some  of  this  outer  strip  in  experimental 
planting  the  rows  can  lie  on  either  side,  and 
the  outer  edge  can  still  be  plowed  if  it  is 
only  six  or  eight  feet  wide. 

In  plowing,  the  open  furrow  left  will  one 
year  be  next  the  fence,  and  the  next  along 
side  the  central  planting  and  easily  avoided 
in  planting,  as  it  will  in  one  case  be  outside 
the  garden,  and  in  the  other  between  two 
rows.  If  I  choose  to  fall  plow,  as  many 
good  gardeners  do,  then  I  can  turn  the  fur- 
rows from  the  center  in  the  fall  and  back 
again  In  the  spring,  thus  having  the  dead 
furrows  constantly  during  the  growing  part 
of  the  year  on  the  outside,  and  out  of  way. 

I  have  described  this  arrangement  some 
what  at  length  because  it  embodies  two 
important  points  of  value  to  all  gardeners, 
be  they  amateur  or  professional.  One  is 
the  advantage  in  form,  giving  .long  rows 
with  very  little  percentage  of  waste  ground 
for  turning  at  the  ends,  the  other,  the 
placingof  the  permanent  stuff  /))  t)ip  iiikldlc. 
Generally  Currants,  Gooseberries,  Pie  plant. 
Asparagus,  etc.  are  set  around  the  edges, and 
there  is  no  way  of  keeping  grass  and  weeds 
down  on  the  space  next  the  fence,  and  such 
spaces  become  a  nursery  for  much  that  is 
foul  and  untidy.  When  it  is  in  the  middle 
in  long  rows,  there  is  no  excuse  or  desire  for 
letting  it  become  grass-bound  and  unculti- 
vated. It  is  tolerably  certain  to  get  a  certain 
amount  of  manure;  and  fitting  the  garden 
cultivates  a  portion  of  the  rows.  If  as  in 
many  gardens  but  one  row  of  permanent 
stuff  is  needed,  then  it  gets  cultivated  as 
the  darkey  said,  "  wher  or  no."  I  have  a 
third  advantage  and  that  is  warm  land  and 
fine  location,  but  this,  of  course,  does  not 
exist  in  all  cases. 


If  any  of  my  readers  are  locating  a  new 
garden,  or  planting  permanent  stuff  in  an 
old  one,  I  hope  they  will  carefully  consider 
my  plan  and  see  if  it  is  not  the  best. 

About  Currants.  My  Currants  are  of 
three  varieties.  Cherry,  Versailles  and  Fay. 
For  one  row  I  bought  two  year  plants  of  the 
two  former  varieties,  which  proved  to  be, 
when  I  received  them,  long  slim  plants  with 
more  top  than  roots.  The  other  row,  the 
Fay,  were  cuttings.  An  amateur  neighbor 
in  the  spring  of  1889,  bought  six  two-years 
Fay  Current  bushes.  Set  in  a  rich  soil  they 
made  a  remarkable  growth,  growing  so  fast 
as  to  break  down  in  the  rain  and  wind.  In 
September  he  took  from  these  plants  89  7- 
inch  cuttings,  and  still  left  an  abundance 
of  wood  on  the  plants.  Tliese  he  buried  and 
in  the  next  spring  (90)  gave  them  to  my  wife, 
and  I  planted  them  in  a  permanent  row 
thinking  possibly  I  might  get  half  a  stand. 

The  very  wet  cold  spring  helped  them, 
however,  and  only  two  failed  to  grow,  and 
now  they  promise  to  far  outstrip  the  other 
row  in  two  years'  time. 

Close  Cropping.  Last  fall  I  plowed 
ridges  six  feet  apart  through  a  two  year  old 
Strawberry  bed,  intending  to  plant  Toma- 
toes in  May  this  year  and  Raspberries  next, 
but  being  short  of  ground  for  Raspberries, 
I  am  planting  the  Raspberries  now,  three 
feet  apart,  and  will  set  Tomatoes  between 
them  in  the  row,  picking  the  Strawberries 
and  then  plowing  under  just  as  was  pro- 
posed. In  this  way  I  shall  get  what  Straw- 
berries grow,  and  a  full  crop  of  Tomatoes 
(barring  accidents)  this  year,  and  a  young 
Raspberry  plantation  for  next. 

This  comes  about  as  near  eating  my  cake 
and  keeping  it  as  is  possible  in  the  berry 
business. 


A  Substitute  for  Potted  Plants. 

L.  J.  FARMETt,  OSWEGO  CO.,  N.  T. 

In  potting'Strawberry  plants,  a  pot  full  of 
soil  is  sunk  near  the  old  plant,  at  a  conveni- 
ent distance  to  allow  the  runner  to  be 
placed,  so  that  the  young  plant  will  take 
root  in  the  pot.  A  stone  is  placed  on  the 
runner  to  hold  the  plant  down,  so  that  by 
contact  with  the  loose  soil  it  will  become 
rooted  in  a  few  days.  As  soon  as  well 
rooted,  say  two  weeks,  the  runner  is  cut, 
severing  connection  with  the  parent  plant. 

At  first  the  plant  will  wilt;  and  it  should 
be  watered  till  it  will  grow  on  its  own  re- 
sources. To  facilitate  watering,  the  pots 
are  generally  taken  up  and  placed  in  the 
shade  till  ready  for  transplanting.  Treated 
thus,  potted  plants  will  live  when  set  out. 
A  very  common  practice  is  to  set  the  potted 
plant  without  "hardening  it  off."  Such 
plants  are  no  better  than  ordinary  layer 
plants  of  the  same  age. 

A  potted  Strawberry  plant,  set  out  at  the 
same  time  as  a  well-rooted  layer,  which  has 
been  taken  up  carefully  with  much  soil  ad- 
hering, does  not  do  nearly  as  well.  The 
reason  is  obvious.  The  layer  plant,  grow- 
ing naturally  sends  down  its  roots  deep 
and  wide,  and  develops  to  fine  proportions. 
The  potted  plant  is  limited;  its  roots  wind 
round  and  round  in  the  pot,  and,  I  am  con- 
vinced, when  transplanted  continue  to  wind 
round  and  round,  instead  of  reaching  out 
in  search  of  food  and  moisture.  One  may 
order  layer  plants,  which  will  come  cheaply 
by  mail  or  express;  they  may  be  set  closely, 
watered  till  "hardened  off,"  and  later  be  set 
out  permanently.  The  only  advantage 
potted  plants  have  is  that  they  do  not  re- 
quire the  skill  in  transplanting  and  hand- 
ling in  transportation. 

To  take  up  layer  plants  that  have  been 
hardened  off,  with  earth  adhering,  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  potted  plants,  that  surpasses  in 
value  the  original.  It  the  soil  be  dry,  it 
should  be  thoroughly  soaked  before  plants 
are  taken  up.    Such  plants  can  be  set  up- 


right in  a  shallow  box  and  shipped  same  as 
ordinary  layers;  much  better  than  potted 
plants,  which  are  a  nuisance  to  put  up.  In 
digging  ordinary  layer  plants,  in  the  sum- 
mer, a  large  number  of  undeveloped  plants 
are  destroyed,  that  if  left  for  a  few  weeks 
would  make  nice  plants. 

With  potted  plants  there  is  no  waste,  and 
there  need  not  be  any  with  layers,  if  each 
plant  is  carefully  layered  and  the  runner 
picked  off  before  it  makes  another  plant. 


The  Plum  Rot  or  Monilla. 

In  many  sections  of  the  middle  and  south- 
ern states  the  disease  known  as  Plum  rot  or 
Monilia  often  injures  the  stone  fruits,  es- 
pecially Peaches  and  Plums,  very  seriously. 
Warm  showers,  and  hot  and  sultry  weath- 
er favor  the  development  of  the  fungus,  and 
then  sometimes  the  entire  product  of  a  tree 
is  attacked  and  practically  destroyed  before 
the  fruit  is  ready  to  gather.  In  some  cases 
it  is  difficult  to  secure  for  eating  a  single 
Peach  or  plum  wholly  free  from  the  fungus. 

From  Prof.  F.  Lamson  Scribner's  new 
book,  "Fungus  Diseases  of  the  Grape  and 
other  Plants  and  Their  Treatment,"  (pub- 
lished by  the  J.  T.  Lovett  Co.,  Little  Silver, 
N.J.  1»4  pages;  Illustrated.  Cloth  bind- 
ing) we  extract  the  following  description 
and  treatment. 

The  Monilia  appears  tipon  the  surface  of 
affected  fruits  as  mealy  or  grayish  white 
patches  of  greater  or  less  extend,  usually 
on  the  side  most  exposed  to  the  light. 
Examined  closely,  these  patches  are  seen  to 
be  made  up  of  a  number  of  little  tufts, 
forming  an  unevenness  of  surface  in  the 
larger  patches  of  fungus  growth.  This 
growth  consists  for  the  most  part  of  spores 
which  are  borne  in  chains  or  one  above 
another  on  comparatively  short  stalks.  The 
mycelium  of  the  fxiugus  grows  among  and 
through  the  cells  composing  the  tissue  of  the 
fruit,  turning  them  brown. 

Wherever  this  mycelium  comes  to  the 
surface,  spores  are  formed,  by  a  constriction 
of  the  mycelial  threads,  in  great  abundance. 
It  would  seem  that  the  fungus  in  a  single 
affected  Peach  or  Plum  might  produce 
many  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
spores.  These  spores,  blown  about  by  the 
wind  or  washed  by  rain  from  fruit  high  up 
on  a  tree  to  that  lower  down,  may  each  one 
of  them  infect  healthy  fruit.  If  the  tem- 
perature is  high  and  the  spores  fall  in  a  drop 
of  water  on  the  surface  of  a  healthy  Peach 
or  Plum  they  will  quickly  germinate  and 
the  germ  tube  will  bore  its  way  through 
the  skin  of  the  fruit,  thus  infecting  it,  and 
rot  will  follow. 

It  the  skin  of  the  fruit  is  broken  in  any 
way,  infection  is  made  more  certain  and  rot 
follows  more  quickly.  In  the  case  of  the 
Apple  it  appears  to  be  necessary  to  infection 
that  the  skin  be  previously  broken. 

The  fungus  lives  over  the  winter  season 
in  the  fruit  which  it  has  destroyed  through 
the  summer,  and  possibly  also  in  the  twigs 
of  the  trees  as  these  are  sometimes  infested 
with  it.  When  the  rot  appears  in  the  twigs 
it  is  commonly  called  "  blight."  Trees 
thus  attacked  present  a  very  peculiar  ap- 
pearance, quite  suggestive  of  l)light  in  the 
Apple  and  Pear,  only  in  the  Peach  the  de- 
struction appears  to  be  confined  principally 
to  the  twigs,  the  injury  seldom  extending 
to  branches  which  have  formed  more  than 
two  annual  rings.  In  summer  and  autumn 
the  blight  of  Peach  stems  is  always,  or  al- 
most always,  traceable  to  infectious  derived 
from  mycelium.  This  mycelium  originates 
in  the  rotting  Peach;  bores  through  the 
pedicle  into  the  stem;  ramifies  in  the  latter, 
especially  near  the  place  of  entrance  and 
quickly  destroys  all  the  distal  portion  of  the 
branch.  The  earliest  varieties  blight  most, 
and  trees  not  in  fruit  never  blight  at  this 
time  of  year.    In  wet  season  this  twig  blight 
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sometimes  does  more  injnry  than  the  rot, 
because  when  many  branches  are  destroyed 
the  tree  is  not  only  injured,  but  the  next 
year's  crop  is  proportionately  reduced. 

Treatment.  Little  can  be  accomplished 
by  direct  treatment.  The  spore  formation 
may  be  checked  somewhat  by  the  applica- 
tion of  sulphur,  but  the  destruction  of  the 
fuuKUS  Krowing  within  the  tissues  of  the 
fruit  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  fruit  itself.  Possibly, 
if  the  fruit  is  sprayed  before  infection  has 
taken  place,  with  some  fungicidal  solution 
that  will  adhere  well  to  it,  like  the  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
the  disease  may  be  prevented  to  some  extent. 

As  a  means  of  guarding  against  the  disease, 
and  one  which  ought  always  to  be  practiced, 
all  affected  fruit  should  be  gathered  as  soon 
as  observed  and  destroyed  or  buried  deeply 
in  the  ground.  No  diseased  fruit  should  be 
left  on  the  ground  or  hanging  to  the  tree,  for 
it  is  from  these  that  the  fungus  is  able  to 
breed  disease  in  a  succeeding  crop. 

When  the  twigs  are  affected  they  must 
be  cut  off  and  burned,  for  in  them  the  par- 
asite may  live  from  year  to  year.  To  be 
wholly  successful,  this  course  of  treatment 
must  be  vigorously  and  persistenly  followed , 
not  only  by  individual  fruit  growers  but  by 
all  concerned.  The  spores  of  Monilia  al- 
lowed to  form  in  the  orchard  of  the  neg- 
ligent, may  be  wafted  by  the  wind  or  carried 
by  insects  to  that  of  the  thrifty,  and  all  the 
care  and  labor  of  the  latter  may  thus  be 
lost.  Those  in  Peach  districts  can  ill  afford 
to  neglect  this  subject  or  rest  in  their  efforts 
until  a  concert  of  action  is  enforced. 


Should   we    Discourage   the  Growth 
erf  the  Crescent  Strawberry. 

B.    F.  SMITH,  SEC'Y  KANSAS  HORTlcnXUBAL  SOCIETTl-. 

As  berry  growers,  for  commercial  pur- 
poses we  should  discard  the  Crescent  Straw- 
berry. In  my  report,  as  chairman  of  com- 
mittee on  small  fruits,  at  the  late  meeting 
of  the  Kansas  State  Horticultural  Society, 
I  said  all  I  could  to  discourage  its  culture, 
on  the  grounds,  "  that  all  the  large  markets 
of  the  country  were  glutted  with  them 
because  of  their  softness  and  unfitness  for 
reshipping  to  the  smaller  markets  of  the 
country  towns." 

!  (My  commission  merchant  in  Denver, 
writes  me  every  year  to  ship  ("apt.  Jacks, 
and  other  firm  berries  that  he  can  reship 
to  his  trade  in  the  mountain  towns.  Hence 
the  case  in  Denver  will  apply  to  all  the  large 
markets.  The  smaller  markets  would  con- 
sume a  large  amount  of  berries,  were  they 
firm  enough  for  reshipment.  When  we  ship 
berries  that  are  firm  enough  for  further 
transit,  the  commission  men  or  other  dealers 
have  to  bill  them  out  according  to  the  low- 
grade  price  that  is  established  or  governed 
by  the  vast  quantities  of  Crescents. 

When  the  picking  season  of  the  Crescent 
is  about  half  over,  the  rest  of  the  crop  is 
worthless  for  any  purpose,  save  for  canning 
or  preserving;  in  fact  itis  a  great  hinderance 
from  first  to  last  to  the  commercial  value 
of  good  berries. 

I  began  last  spring  to  curtail  Crescent 
planting  by  setting  only  one-half  acre  out  of 
ten  acres  planted,  largely  in  Capt.  .Jack,  and 
other  firm  varieties. 

Samuel  Miller,  of  Missouri,  and  other 
writers  on  small  fruits  favor  the  overthrow 
of  the  Crescent  as  a  commercial  berry.  The 
question  is  to  prevail  on,  or  pursuade,  those 
large  commercial  Strawberry  growers,  to 
see  that  there  are  large  profits  in  a  less 
number  of  acres,  planted  with  firmer  sorts. 

I  have  advice  from  some  of  the  largest 
Crescent  berry  growers  in  the  west,  that  no 
money  has  been  made  out  of  Crescents  for 
several  years.  Will  our  berry  cultural 
friends  consider  this  matter  candidly?  If 
we  would  be  prosperous  berry  growers,  we 


must  make  a  study  of  this  matter  of  over- 
production, and  how  we  may  combine, 
not  to  grow  a  surplus  product  beyond  a 
healthy  active  market.  To  produce  a  sur- 
plus of  products,  no  matter  what  they  may 
be,  whether  fruit,  grain,  cattle,  or  manufac- 
tured goods,  is  a  waste  of  life  and  capital. 
Hence  the  salvation  of  the  fruit  growers  and 
the  common  farmer  is  to  unite,  and  form  a 
sort  of  a  secret  bureau  of  information  about 
what  the  market  can  consume  of  our  fruits, 
then  let  us  limit,  or  extend  our  planting 
accordingly,  making  due  allowance  for 
possible  failure  in  short  crops.  Thus  for- 
tified we  would  not  plant  in  darkness,  but 
would  have  light  enough  to  guide  us  in  the 
probable  supply  of  the  markets,  and  thus 
avoid  an  overproduction,  and  with  it  a  waste 
of  life  and  capital. 


Mr.  E.  P.  Powell  Speaks  of  Certain 
Small    Fruits. 

Strawberries.  If  I  were  to  sum  up  all 
my  advice  based  iipon  experience  in  Oneida 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  elsewhere,  to  a  new  grower 
of  Strawberries,  it  would  be  in  these  words: 
Plant  only  big  fruiting  roots.  A  big  Straw- 
berry will  always  sell,  however  glutted  the 
market  may  be;  and  at  an  advanced  price. 
What  you  want  above  all  things  is  a  quick 
sale.  Time  is  worth  money,  and  in  the 
picking  season  It  is  worth  a  great  deal  of 
money.  Then  for  picking  you  see  that  you 
can  get  along  with  half  the  pickers  if  your 
berries  average  double  size.  I  have  picked 
a  great  many  quarts  that  did  not  take  over 
thirty  berries;  and  I  have  seen  quarts  that 
held  a  good  deal  nearer  one  hundred,  and 
perhaps  more,  fair  berries. 

There  is  always  more  risk  of  mashing  or 
mussing  when  the  berries  are  small.  My 
large  berries  go  as  quick  as  I  can  furnish 
them;  and  ten  times  as  many  if  I  had  them. 
"No,"  answered  our  merchant,  "  I  don't 
want  any  more  Strawberries;  but  if  you 
have  any  of  those  small  Pumpkins  I  want 
some;  half  a  dozen  crates  if  possible." 

The  Sharpless  revolutionized  our  notions 
about  a  good-sized  berry.  It  is  one  of  the 
very  best  yet.  Ontario  I  have  tried  to  think 
is  a  different  berry,  but  to  all  purposes  it  is 
the  same.  It  may  be  a  seedling  closely  re- 
sembling the  parent.  Haverland  is  another 
of  the  very  large  berries  and  a  very  great 
cropper,  too.  Bubach  No.  5  is  quite  as  good, 
and  in  fiavor  better.  Crawford  is  another 
splendid  berry,  and  Lida  also,  so  far  as  I 
can  judge  from  a  poor  test  of  it. 

Of  berries  not  quite  as  large  I  select  Cum- 
berland, Manchester,  Pearl,  Eureka,  as 
very  fine.  I  believe  one  of  the  best  of  the 
new  ones  of  very  large  size  is  Saunders,  and 
I  shall  also  give  Tippecanoe,  Parker  Earle 
and  Middlefield  a  full  trial. 

It  does  not  pay  us  to  try  a  very  large 
nximber  of  berries  unless  we  care  more  for 
experiment  than  for  profit;  as  I  confess  I 
have  always  done.  Even  then  the  reports 
sent  out  by  Crawford,  Thompson,  and  some 
others,  are  so  reliable  that  we  can  leave 
them  to  sift  the  list  very  greatly.  There 
really  is,  however,  so  much  good  education 
from  intelligent  careful  tests,  that  I  recom- 
mend every  planter  to  have  his  trial  plot  or 
trial  garden. 

Here,  besides,  Strawberries  should  be  a 
fair  assortment  of  new  Raspberries,  Grapes, 
etc.,  before  large  fields  are  planted  with 
them,  only  perhaps  to  prove  a  total  loss.  I 
have  hastily  planted  such  Strawberries  as 
Itaska,  Bourbon,  Vick,  Belmont,  May 
King,  Ohio,  etc.,  and  had  to  lose  the  ground 
for  two  years  and  waste  work  on  them. 

I  believe  that  if  any  one  does  not  care  to 
experiment,  but  wishes  a  field  of  superb  re- 
liable berries,  and  no  mistake,  that  he  can 
not  do  better  than  plant  Bubach  No.  .5  and 
Haverland  with  Sharpless  and  Saunders  for 
bisexual  sorts  to  fertilize  the  field.    Say 


one  row  of  bl-sexual  to  one  of  pistillate. 
Lida  might  be  added  to  the  first  list  and 
Crawford  to  the  second. 

I  do  not  know  what  simpleton  it  was  who 
started  the  advice  never  to  stir  a  Straw- 
berry bed  until  after  the  picking  season  to 
let  the  weeds  grow  till  then  and  after  that 
hoe  in.  I  followed  the  advice  long  enough 
to  ruin  my  beds,  wear  out  my  comfort  and 
spoil  all  the  fun  of  growing  berries.  Now  I 
keep  the  weeds  out  all  the  time. 

A  friend  in  looking  over  my  beds  early  in 
April,  said,  "But  when  vrill  you  takeoff 
the  covering?"  I  answered  him,  "Never, 
that  covering  is  all  right  in  winter  for  pro- 
tection, and  in  summer  for  mulching."  I 
obtain  horse  manure  from  a  neighboring 
stable  and  thinly  cover  the  whole  ground 
in  November.  If  this  is  not  procurable,  I 
obtain  sawdust  and  cover  thinly  as  with 
manure.  This  is  admirable  protection,  as 
Strawberries  do  not  need  to  be  entirely 
covered. 

In  the  spring  the  hens  work  this  over 
collecting  all  hiding  worms  and  bugs.  I  do 
not  disturb  it  further  except  in  cultivating. 
The  hens  work  in  a  part,  the  rest  lies  about 
loose,  and  dry,  and  entirely  innocuous  of 
odor.  It  is  in  fact  as  clean  as  straw.  It  en- 
riches the  bed  and  saves  a  vast  amount  of 
work  uncovering  beds.  Of  course  if  one 
cannot  get  manure  free  from  seeds  it  will 
be  better  to  use  sawdust.  That  which  I  use 
is  badly  burned  and  the  value  much  lessen- 
ed for  a  fertilizer;  but  it  is  all  the  better  for 
cover  and  mulch. 

I  have  never  seen  any  market  over-stocked 
with  fine  fruit,  especially  with  berries.  It 
frequently  happens  that  inferior  sorts  are 
sold  and  customers  made  shy.  In  the  Grape 
season  this  is  a  serious  injury  to  the  market. 
No  one  should  sell  a  Champion  Grape.  I 
do  not  think  much  better  of  the  Wilson 
Strawberry.  It  will  never  teach  people  to 
crave  more  berries.  It  will  not  educate 
taste.  People  will  buy  it  for  a  while  and 
then  get  "  tired  of  Strawberries."  But  let 
them  get  hold  of  Bubach  or  Cumberland 
and  see.  It  pays  in  the  long  run  to  grow 
the  best  and  only  the  best. 

Blackberries.  I  have  tried  with  some 
impatience  a  large  number  of  Blackberries. 
Wilson  was  tender,  and  Wilson  .Jr.  worse, 
so  tender  in  fact  that  no  fruit  was  sure  after 
a  good  covering.  Lawton  is  tender  and 
sour.  Kittatinny  firm,  but  so  tender  that 
fruit  could  be  counted  on  only  one  year  out 
of  three.  These  I  dug  out  with  great  labor, 
and  what  is  the  worst  of  such  experiments, 
you  will  see  the  last  of  a  Blackberry  patch 
after  ten  years.  Then  I  tried  Wachusetts 
and  Snyder.  The  first  of  them  is  all  in  all 
of  no  value.  It  is  not  thomless;  it  is  small 
and  easily  affected  by  dry  weather  to  be 
very  small  indeed. 

The  Snyder  if  in  rich  low  land  does  nobly, 
but  is  not  a  really  first-class  fruit.  It  is 
hardy  as  an  Elm.  I  suppose  when  I  say  low 
land  I  must  qualify  by  saying  I  live  on  a 
hill  side.  Blackberries  are  easily  effected 
by  drought,  and  so  with  me  they  are  planted 
in  my  moist  but  not  wet  swale.  I  still 
hold  on  to  Snyder. 

The  next  to  be  tried  were  Taylor  and 
Agawam.  These  two  are  everyway  satis- 
factory. They  are  not  very  large  berries 
but  are  fair-sized,  and  very  prolific.  They 
are  also  of  delicious  quality.  I  do  not  care 
to  decide  between  them. 

Erie  has  not  given  us  fruit  enough  to  pay. 
It  is  not  entirely  hardy;  and  yet  is  a  very 
large  and  good  berry,  very  round  in  form. 
Minnewaski  comes  out  this  spring  badly 
killed  back.  I  hoped;  it  would  be  all  right. 
Till  further  sorts  are  proven  to  be  better,  I 
shall  plant  Taylor  and  Agawam,  and  not 
give  up  Snyder. 

I  give  my  Blackberries  the  field  after  two 
years  of  plowing;  and  let  them  take  care  of 
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themselves.  They  will  subdue  the  grass 
and  mulch  themselves;  and  bear  better  than 
in  cultivation.  Do  not  hold  up  your  hands 
in  protest.  I  have  tried  both  methods,  or 
rather  all  sorts  of  methods.  Now  I  get  an 
ironclad  man  to  work  through,  cutting  out 
dead  canes  and  cutting  down  new  canes  to 
five  or  six  feet,  and  I  get  enormous  crops. 
Do  not  go  very  heavily  into  Blackberries, 


A  Wasp-cat€hing  Glass. 

as  it  is  now  quite  a  rage  to  plant  them.  The 
policy  with  small  fruits  is  to  divide  your 
work  between  Strawberries,  Raspberries, 
Currants,  Blackberries  and  Grapes.  Then 
you  can  stand  the  loss  of  one  or  two  sorts 
for  a  year  or  more.  Something  fails  to  be 
remunerative  each  year,  but  something 
always  pays. 

I  find  the  Blackberry  a  very  popular  home 
fruit.  It  is  relished  by  the  young  folks  in 
marmalade,  .ielly,  and  canned  above  almost 
all  fruits.  It  is  also  very  wholesome.  After 
sour  Cherries  and  Currants  I  prefer  alt  the 
Blackberries  I  can  eat.  If  you  do  not  choose 
to  grow  them  for  market,  select  a  clean 
cool  corner  for  a  row  of  Agawam  and  Tay- 
lor for  home  use. 

The  Lucretia  Dewberry  I  like  very  much 
as  a  fruit.  It  is  large,  early,  and  delicious ; 
but  I  am  obliged  at  last  to  give  it  up,  as 
being  not  worth  the  immense  trouble  it 
causes.  It  is  not  hardy  and  it  is  a  sprawler 
of  the  worst  kind.  If  quite  hardy,  however, 
we  could  afford  to  spend  on  it  a  good  deal 
of  time  and  care. 


Protecting  Grapes  from  Wasps. 
Among  the  most  commonly  employed  de- 
vices for  the  destruction  of  wasps  that  often 
do  great  damage  by  puncturing  ripening 
Grapes,  are  glasses  or  bottles  with  a  num- 
ber of  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the 
insects.  These  glasses  are  partly  filled  with 
thin  syrup,  which  attracts  the  wasps,  causes 
them  to  come  inside  the  dish,  where,  unable 
to  find  the  points  of  exit,  they  soon  perish 
by  drowning.  One  of  the  various  forms  of 
these  glasses  is  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration.  They  are  hung  scatteringly 
among  the  ripening  clusters.  In  filling  the 
glasses  with  the  syrup,  care  should  be  taken 
that  none  gets  on  the  outside,  or  on  the  rims 
of  the  openings,  as  this  would  make  it  un- 
necessary for  the  wasps  to  go  inside. 


Insecticides,  Some  Results  Reached 
at  Experiment  Stations. 

Experiments  made  at  the  Ohio  Station  in 
past  years  indicate  that  the  Plum  Curculio 
can  be  kept  in  check  by  spraying  with  Paris 
green  or  London  purple  in  water  solution. 
But  while  this  remedy  was  applicable  to 
Apples  and  Plums,  it  could  not  safely  be 
applied  to  Peaches,  because  the  foliage  of 
the  latter  is  so  easily  injured  by  the  poison. 

It  is  well  when  thinking  of  treating  these 
trees,  to  take  advantage  of  the  advice  Prof. 
Bailey  of  the  Cornell  University  station  who 
has  experimented  in  spraying  Peaches,  an- 
nounced last  season. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  results. 
1.  Peact  trees  are  very  susceptible  to  in- 
jury from  arsenical  sprays. 


2.  London  purple  is  much  more  harmful 
to  Peach  trees  than  Paris  green,  and  it 
should  not  be  used  upon  them  in  any  way. 

3.  Injury  is  more  liable  to  occur  upon 
full  grown  foliage  and  hardened  shoots 
than  upon  young  foliage  and  soft  shoots. 

4.  The  immunity  of  the  young  growth  is 
due  to  its  waxy  covering. 

.5.  Injury  late  in  the  season  is  more  ap- 
parent than  early  in  the  season,  because  of 
the  cessation  of  growth. 

6.  Injury  from  the  use  of  London  purple 
may  be  permanent  and  irreparable. 

7.  The  length  of  time  which  the  poison 
has  been  mixed  appears  to  exercise  no  in- 
fluence. 

8.  London  purple  contains  much  soluble 
arsenic  (in  our  samples  nearly  40  per  cent) 
and  this  arsenic  is  the  cause  of  Injury  to 
Peach  foliage. 

9.  A  coarse  spray  appears  to  be  more  in- 
jurious than  a  fine  one. 

10.  A  rain  following  the  application  does 
not  appear  to  augment  the  injury. 

11.  Meteorological  conditions  do  not  ap- 
pear to  influence  results. 

13.  Spraying  the  Peach  with  water  in  a 
liright  hot  day  does  not  scorch  the  foliage. 

1.3.  Paris  green,  in  a  fine  spray,  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  300  gallons  of  water, 
did  not  injure  the  trees.  Probably  one 
pound  to  350  gallons  is  always  safe. 


What  Insects  we  may  Expect  in 
June. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  month 
some  of  the  following  insects  may  appear, 
and  appropriate  measures  should  be  taken 
to  keep  them  in  check.  On  trees:  Aphis, 
round  and  flat-headed  Apple-borer,  oyster- 
shell  bark-louse,  and  Apple  and  forest  tent 
caterpillar.  Fall  web-worm,  Cecropia  Em- 
peror-moth; turnus  swallow-tail;  Apple  and 
blind-eyed  sphinx;  eye-spotted  bud-moth, 
leaf  skeletonizer.  May-dotted  Apple-worm, 
the  several  climbing  cut-worms,  curculios. 
Plum  tree  sphinx,  gray  dagger  moth,  horned 
span-worm,  polypheumus  moth  and  May 
beetle. 

The  vine  may  be  troubled  by  the  root- 
borers,  leaf-rollers,  yellow  woolly-bear,  or 
leaf-hopper. 

The  ones  most  likely  to  bother  the  Rasp- 
berries are  the  cane-borer   saw-fly.    On 
the  Strawberry  may  be  found  crown  and 
root-borers  and  cut  worms. 

The  Currant   will  most  likely   suffer 
from  the  Cnrrant   borers  and  Currant  •■  ,■ 
worms. 

There  are  numerous  beetles  and  worms 
which  have  a  special  liking  for  certain 
vegetables,  but  as  the  season  of  these 
is  comparatively  short  it  will  be  best  to 
watch  them  at  all  times,  which  can  be 
done  very  easily.  During  dry  weather 
flowers  may  suffer  from  the  red  spider. 
While  the  above  list  is  not  near  a  com- 
plete one  nor  are  these  insects  all  liable 
to  appear;  they  are  mentioned  as  this 
is  the  season  in  which  they  would  do 
some  damage  if  they  appear  in  any  great 
numbers.  Their  times  of  appearance 
vary  of  course  in  the  different  latitudes. 

In  the  ordinary  season,  May  and  June 
are   the  busiest  months  for   insects,  as 
probably    more  species  do    actice   work 
then,   resulting  in   immediately  injury, 
than   at  any  other   season.     Whenever   a 
tree,  shrub  or  plant  shows  signs  of  being 
unhealthy,    examine   it   at  once  and  give 
special  attention  at  this  time  of   the  year 
to  the  above  list  of  insects. 

Should  their  depredations  be  checked  at 
the  beginning,  much  injury  may  thus  be 
prevented.  Cold  and  wet  weather  is  quite 
an  aid  in  keeping  many  insects  in  check. 
For  instance,  the  chinch  bug  will  not  breed 
very  extensively  and  this  is  the  case  with 
thousands  of   other  species.     And  it  may 


be  taken  as  a  rule  that  in  proportion  as  the 
weather  is  dry  for  a  long  time,  the  insects 
will  increase.  This  was  demonstrated  in 
many  localities  the  last  few  years,  when 
more  injury  was  done  by  insects  than  for 
years  before.— On/iit/e  Judd  Farmer. 


Growing  IVIushrooms  in  the  Field 

Good  specimens  are  often,  and  sometimes 
adundantly,  found  in  old  pastures.  Is  it 
not  possible  or  jjractical  to  aid  nature  in 
this  spanfaneous  production,  and  grow 
Mushrooms  in  the  fields  without  all  the 
trouble  of  making  regular  beds  in  cellars  or 
caves  ?  A  satisfactory  answer  to  this  query 
is  given  in  Mr.  Falconer's  "  How  to  Grow 
Mushrooms."  LTnder  suitable  conditions, 
says  Mr.  Falconer,  we  can  grow  Mushrooms 
easily  and  abundantly  in  the  open  fields,  and 
the  planting  of  the  spawn  is  all  the  trouble 
they  will  cause  us. 

As  a  rule,  wild  Mushrooms  abound  most 
is  rich,  old,  well-drained,  rolling  pasture 
lands,  and  avoid  dry,  sandy,  or  wet  places, 
or  the  neighborhood  of  trees  and  bushes. 
In  attempting  to  cultivate  them  in  the  open 
fields  we  should  endeavor  to  provide  similar 
conditions-  Then  the  chief  requisite  is  good 
spawn,  for  without  this  we  can  not  raise 
Mushrooms.  About  the  middle  of  June 
take  a  sharp  spade  in  the  pasture,  make  V 
or  T-shaped  cuts  in  the  grass  sod  about  four 
inches  deep  and  raise  one  side  enough  to  al- 
low the  insertion  of  a  bit  of  spawn  two  to 
three  inches  square  under  it,  so  that  it  shall 
be  about  two  inches  below  the  surface,  then 
tamp  the  sod  down.  By  cutting  and  raising 
the  sod  in  this  way,  without  breaking  it  off, 
it  is  not  as  likely  to  die  of  drought  in  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  plant  as  much  or  little  as 
may  be  desired  and  at  distances  of  three, 
four,  or  more  feet  apart.  During  the  fol- 
lowing August  or  September  the  Mush- 
rooms should  show  themselves,  and  con- 
tinue in  bearing  for  several  weeks. 


The  Edible  Ground  Cherry. 

Some  of  our  seedsmen  catalogue  the  Alke- 
kengi.  Strawberry  Tomato,  or  Ground 
Cherry,  which  is  quite  an  interesting  plant 
to  people  who  have  never  grown  or  seen  it. 
It  is  one  of  several  members  of  the  genus 
Physalis,  at  least  one  of  which  grows  wild 


nie  Edible  Ground  Cherry. 

in  the  northern  states  and  Canada,  and 
which  also  furnishes  an  edible  fruit.  The 
plant  is  easily  recognized  as  a  near  relative 
of  the  Tomato,  Potato,  Egg  Plant,  all  be- 
longing to  the  Solanacefp. 

The  species,  usually  found  in  gardens  is 
Phijsalia  AlkckciKji  shown  in  accompanying 
illustration.  It  makes  a  little  bush  from 
one  to  two  feet  high.  The  yellow  or  orange 
colored  fruit,  of  Cherry  size,  grows  singly 
all  along  the  branches,  and  is  enclosed  in  a 
peculiarly    formed    husk,  which   remains 
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tightly  closed  around  the  fruit,  and  when  the 
latter  matures,  drops  to  the  ground  with  it, 
and  protects  it  from  harm  for  a  long  time. 

This  is  quite  an  interesting  feature.  The 
little  Tomatoes,  or  Cherries,  whatever  we 
may  call  them,  may  he  found  scattered 
about  under  the  upright  bushes  all  during 
the  season,  and  when  stewed  or  preserved 
make  a  sauce  quite  pleasing  to  most  people's 
taste.  The  flavor  reminds  strongly  of  the 
Gooseberry.  Some  persons  like  even  the 
raw  fruit.  At  one  time  we  were  quite  fond 
of  it;  but  it  seems  that  people  soon  sicken 
of  the  sweetish  taste.  This  was  our  case; 
and  we  soon  again  abandoned  the  culture  of 
the  plant,  although  volunteers  appeared 
annually  in  our  garden  long  after  we  ceased 
to  plant  it  intentionally.  Altogether  it  Is 
of  easiest  culture.  The  "novelties"  that 
have  been  introduced  under  the  names  of 
Cape  Gooseberry,  Barbadoes  Gooseberry, 
etc.,  are  either  this  same  Alkekengi,  or 
belong  to  the  species,  Pirid'/inio  Cf?«!is  or 
Cape  Gooseberry,  which  does  not  greatly 
differ  from  P.  Alkeknnji,  and  certainly  has 
no  greater  value. 

The  Fruit  Exchanges 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bassett  informs  us  that  the 
"  Fruit  Growers'  Union  "  of  Hammonton, 
N.  J.,  established  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operation  in  the  disposal  of  fruit  crops, 
as  well  as  in  the  purchase  of  implements, 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds,  is  still  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition,  and  fulfilling  its 
mission  of  securing  to  the  producer  at  least 
a  reasonable  share  of  the  profits  in  fruit 
growing,  of  which  low  prices,  unbusiness- 
like and  scattered  efforts,  middle  men, 
transportation  companies,  etc.  were  at  one 
time  threatening  to  deprive  them. 

With  all  the  advantages  that  can  be 
readily  secured  to  the  producer  by  combi- 
nations such  as  Fruit  Growers'  Unions  and 
Fruit  Exchanges,  it  is  only  to  be  wondered 
at  why  not  more  of  them  are  established, 
or  if  they  once  have  become  established, 
why  they  so  often  do  not  remain  longer 
in  successful  operation. 

The  results,  sought  by  the  Fruit  Ex- 
change, says  Prof.  Bailey  in  American  Gar- 
den, are  simply  those  which  accrue  from 
selling  produce  at  the  best  time,  at  the  best 
place  and  in  the  best  way.  It  is  only  put- 
ting into  corporate  form,  for  the  good  of 
many,  the  experience  which  has  been  the 
best  for  any  individual.  There  is  every 
I'eason  to  believe  that  the  fruit  exchanges 
must  ultimately  be  the  medium  through 
which  at  least  the  bulk  of  the  produce  of 
every  large  fruit-growing  region  must  pass 
on  its  way  to  the  consumer.  It  simply  pro- 
vides for  division  of  labor,  and  insures  a  re- 
turn to  the  grower,  in  a  business  which  is 
constantly  becoming  more  complex,  and  In 
which,  therefore,  the  risks  are  increasing. 
In  discussing  the  cause  of  depression  of  ag- 
ricultural interest,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  lack  of  business  methods  on  the  part  of 
the  farmer  has  contributed  a  very  im- 
portant share. 

In  naming  the  cause  of  the  failure  of 
.  the  fruit  exchanges  themselves,  Prof.Balley 
voices  our  sentiments  exactly.  It  is  "  lack 
of  business  method,  and  usually  appears  as 
a  fear  to  grasp  the  problems  boldly.  Mere 
agreement  rarely  accomplishes  any  good." 

No  question  is  more  vital  to  the  fruit 
grower  than  the  economical  and  expeditious 
marketing  of  his  fruit.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  hear  from  the  managers  of  successful 
exchanges  and  fruit  growers'  unions. 


COMMENTS  BY  READERS. 

A  department  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  notes, 
of  ej:pe}-ience  and  observation  concerning  topics  that 
J ecently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  journal.  Many 
such  contributions  are  welcome  monthly. 

OVER-PRODUCTION  OP  Fri'its.  The  unusual 
high  price  tor  Apples  last  tall  induced  thousands 
to  plant  largely  in  Apple  orchards,  and  many 


think  it  was  overdone.  No  fear  of  that— by  the 
time  these  trees  come  into  bearing  (and  not  one 
half  ever  will)  the  population  will  have  increased, 
if  all  goes  well,  to  consume  an  immense  quantity. 
Not  only  this,  we  can  ship  north  and  south, 
where  they  cannot  giow  Apples  successfully. 
With  the  quick  transit  of  our  ocean  steamers, 
and  fast  freight  over  railroads,  we  can  send 
Apples  to  Europe  with  a  profit.  Drying  or 
evaporating  will  be  resorted  to  more  extensively, 
and  the  laws  protecting  the  pure  Apple  vinegar 
making  will  use  great  quantities.  Our  legisla- 
tors have  put  a  stop  to  the  abominable  stuff  sold 
for  vinegar  in  this  state  at  a  price  no  farmer 
could  compete  with.  A  merchant  in  our  place 
would  not  buy  vinegar  of  me  as  he  said  the 
price  was  too  high.  Bought  his  in  St.  Louis,  but 
all  the  same,  his  wife  buys  vinegar  ot  me  for 
her  own  use.  This  adulterating  the  lu.\uries 
and  necessities  is  a  most  damnable  practice,  and 
should  receive  the  consideration  of  every  legis- 
lator in  the  land.  It  has  entered  into  almost 
every  article  of  household  use.  But  so  long  as 
an  indulgent  people  will  submit  tamely  to  it, 
and  the  laws  are  not  made  to  check  it,  it  will  go 
on.— S.  Miller,  Mo. 

Strawberries  after  Strawberries.  I  agree 
with  the  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Popular 
Gardening  who  says  it  does  not  pay  to  cultivate 
Strawberries  twice  on  the  same  soil.  Last  year 
part  of  our  fruiting  bed  was  on  land  that  had 
had  Strawberries  on  it  two  years  ago.  Although 
the  plants  were  given  the  same  culture  and  fer- 
tilization they  did  not  bear  halt  the  crop  of  those 
on  new  land  right  adjoining.  The  fruit  of  an 
old  bed  is  never  so  firm,  fine  colored,  or  regular 
as  that  from  a  new  one  even  if  clean  cultivation 
is  given.  The  constant  cultivation  essential  to 
the  growing  ot  Strawberries  brings  into  exis- 
tance  a  new  set  of  weeds  not  common  where 
ordinary  farm  crops  are  grown.  Although  the 
soil  was  free  from  weeds  when  winter  closed  in, 
they  came  up  last  spring  so  as  to  nearly  choke 
out  the  Strawberry  plants  on  the  old  ground. 
Narrow-dock,  Chickweed,  and  some  others  run 
wild  here,  but  were  comparatively  unknown  in 
the  new  ground.  While  the  plants  will  grow  and 
spread  just  as  well,  the  fruit  is  inferior;  leading 
us  to  suppose  that  Strawberry  fruit  takes  some- 
thing out  of  the  soil  not  readily  restored  by 
manures.— I/.  J.  farmer. 

Does  Gardenino  Pat?  (page  145).  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  large  cities  the  business  ot  raising  veget- 
ables for  market  can  always  be  made  to  pay 
exceedingly  well  if  properly  managed.  Grow- 
ing winter  vegetables  under  glass  can  often  be 
made  especially  remunerative,  but  the  grower 
must  understand  his  business,  and  exercise  due 
care  and  skill.  City  clerks  and  mechanics, 
having  read  in  some  farm  paper  or  book  about 
the  profits  that  can  be  made  in  raising  vegetables 
and  about  the  chai-ms  connected  with  the 
business,  especially  its  healthfulness,  etc.,  are 
sometimes  induced  to  give  up  their  legitimate 
avocation  and  to  invest  what  little  capital  they 
may  have,  in  apiece  of  land,  greenhouses,  and 
the  necessary  equipments,  in  the  hope  of  making 
"gardening  pay"  them  better  returns  than  their 
old  occupation  yielded  them.  Having  no  ex- 
perience in  the  new  business,  they,  of  course, 
make  an  utter  failure  of  it,  and  perhaps  lose  in 
this  undertaking  what  little  money  they  had 
saved  by  their  labor  in  the  old  business.  Few 
people  that  began  in  this  way,  have  ever  suc- 
ceeded. Befoi'e  anyone  can  make  gardening  pay, 
he  must  learn  the  ways  and  means  bow  it  is  to  be 
done,  and  I  know  no  better  method,  to  acquire 
this  knowledge,  than  to  hire  out  to  a  successful 
gardener  for  a  year  or  two,  and  learn  all  the 
"tricks  of  the  trade."  We  grow  some  ot  the 
hardier  vegetables  under  glass  in  an  unheated 
house,  and  make  it  pay  well.  Our  house  is 
cheaply  constructed;  the  sides  being  boarded  up 
(two  feet  high  from  the  ground)  and  each  side 
of  the  roof  being  formed  of  two  tiers  of  ordin- 
ary hot-bed  sashes,  of  which  every  alternate  one 
can  be  slid  down  for  ventilation.  Width  ot 
house  about  twenty  feet,  length  about  150  feet. 
It  takes  200  sashes  for  the  roof.  The  north  end 
is  boarded  up,  and  contains  the  door;  the  south 
end  is  glass.  Under  this  structure,  on  level 
ground,  we  first  raise  a  crop  of  Spinach,  to  be 
marketed  February  and  March,  followed  by  a 
crop  of  Lettuce  and  itadishes,  to  be  marketed  in 
April,  and  then  by  a  crop  ot  Cucumbers  and 
Tomatoes  to  be  marketed  in  June  and  July.  The 
running  of  this  house  involves  next  to  no  ex- 
pense, and  it  gives  us  work  during  a  season  of 
the  year  when  we  would  be  idle  part  of  the  time. 
Altogether  it  is  only  an  annex  to  our  regular 


business,  and  it  pays  us  well,  the  proceeds  from 
that  season's  business  in  the  house  amounts  to 
$1395.  The  Spinach  was  mostly  shipped  to  New 
York.  Gardening  pays  us  well  enough,  and  if 
conducted  rightly,  will  pay  others.— Chas  Eger, 
Monmouth  Co. 

Cultivate  More  Dahlias.  While  reading 
recent  articles  on  the  Dahlia,  the  thought  occur- 
ed  to  me  why  do  sensible  people  neglect  this,  one 
of  the  most  popular  flowers?  There  are  very 
few  people  who  do  not  cultivate  more  or  less 
flowers;  but  the  majority,  if  they  grow  any 
Dahlias  at  all.  have  the  common  red  and  white 
ones,  which  the  lover  of  this  beautiful  flower 
would  give  not  garden  space.  The  Dahlia  like  all 
other  choice  flowers  needs  generous  care  and 
treatment,  but  even  when  neglected  it  often  be- 
comes the  queen  of  the  garden.  It  is  no  more 
trouble  to  raise  choice  flowers  than  common 
ones  and  the  same  soil  will  answer  for  both.  My 
Dahha  collection  now  comprises  45  distinct  vari- 
eties, and  my  garden  room  is  very  limited,  but 
the  space  I  devote  to  Dahlias  is  the  choicest  in 
the  garden  Among  my  choicest  varieties  are 
the  following:  Prof.  Fawcett,  Goldfinch,  Mrs. 
Stancourt,  Oriole,  Jewel  ot  Austerlitz,  Floral 
Park,  Jewell,  Sapho,  Startler,  Magnet,  Snow- 
drift, White  Dove,  Guiding  Star,  Leila,  Lady 
Allington,  Lucy  Fawcett,  Electric,  Margaret 
Bruant,  Fanny  Putchase,  and  others.  Many 
hundred  distinct  varieties  exist  and  are  cata- 
logued every  year  but  those  who  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  different  habits  and  colorings  of 
this  flower  cannot  fail  to  be  more  than  pleased 
by  planting  the  above  named  varieties.— ff.  C. 
Townsend,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  Trailing  Arbutus  (page  132).  The  plant 
is  not  one  ot  the  easiest  to  establish  in  cultiva- 
tion, nor  is  it  the  most  difficult  to  make  live  of 
our  American  wild  flowers.  It  needs  a  moist 
well-drained  sandy  soil,  partly  shaded  so  the  sun 
may  reach  it  only  a  third  or  half  of  the  day. 
The  roots  of  the  plant  extend  to  considerable 
depth,  and  it  is  dilKcult  to  get  them  all  in  full- 
grown  specimens.  The  surest  way  to  succeed 
with  it  is  to  use  small  plants— seedlings  that 
have  not  reached  the  flowering  size.  Such  may 
be  taken  up  with  their  roots  surrounded  with 
the  home  soil  and  in  southern  Massachusetts  we 
have  usually  succeeded  in  making  at  least  four- 
flf ths  of  them  live.  In  northern  Vermont  it  is 
not  rare  to  find  the  Trailing  Arbutus  in  a  peaty 
soil  in  swamps  among  the  Arbor  Vitic.  It  is 
usually  hei'e  found  on  little  elevations  where  it 
has  drainage  and  moisture,  and  in  little  openings 
where  the  sunshine  reaches  it.  In  such  localities 
it  blooms  much  later  and  I  have  often  found 
fine  specimens  in  bloom  long  after  it  was  past 
flower  on  higher  ground.— J"".  H.  Borsford,  Mo. 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis. 

Root  Pruning  for  Fruit  (page  159).  The 
most  striking  example  of  the  effectiveness  ot 
root  pruning  that  ever  came  under  m.v  notice, 
was  about  15  years  ago,  when  one  of  two  young 
Talman  sweet  Apple  trees  was  partially  up- 
rooted by  a  hurricane  towards  the  end  of  Jul.v, 
i-nd  remained  standing  with  trunk  forming  an 
angle  of  about  45  degrees  with  the  ground.  The 
root  pruning,  of  course,  was  rather  severe  and 
unceremonious,  but  the  effect  was  wonderful. 
The  young  orchard,  while  making  rapid  wood 
growth  had  never  borne  much  fruit.  The  season 
following  the  uninjured  Talman  Sweet  bore  a  lew 
scattering  Apples,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  trees 
in  the  orchard.  The  other,  on  which  the  wind 
had  operated,  was  about  the  only  tree  in  the  or- 
chard that  was  perfectly  loaded  with  fruit, 
yielding  several  barrels  of  marketable  Apples. 
The  next  year  also  gave  us  a  plenty  of  the 
same  tree's  fruit,  and  for  several  seasons  after- 
wards its  yield  was  regularly  larger  than  that 
on  the  other  trees.  For  several  years  we  have 
not  had  a  good  Apple  on  either  tree,  owing  to 
the  prevalence  of  the  Apple  scab.— TI'm.  Norton, 
Ontario  Co., IS.  T. 

The  Mole  Must  Go.  The  consensus  of 
opinion,  as  expressed  by  your  correspondents, 
seems  to  be  the  mole  must  go.  The  greatest 
difliculty  in  the  matter  seems  to  be  the  acquies- 
cence of  the  mole  himself  in  that  opinion.  What 
shall  we  do  to  convince  him?  Some  suggestions 
have  been  made  by  correspondents.  I  fried 
Rough  on  Rats.  He,  (the  mole)  seems  to  like  it, 
and  grows  vigorous  on  it  if  I  may  judge  by  his 
rooting  performances  since  receiving  it.  What 
shall  we  do  with  him  ?  He  is  a  nuisance.  Come 
on  with  your  best  suggestions.  Bring  out  your 
best  traps,  and  let  us  wage  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion.—Samuel  Morrison. 
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A  Late-blooming  Polygonum:    The 
Mountain  Fleece. 

The  vast  genus,  Polygonum,  comprising 
fully  150  species  of  world-wide  distribution, 
includes  some  excellent  garden  fiowers, 
which  have  not  yet  received  the  considera- 
tion they  are  entitled  to.  One  of  the  newer 
candidates  for  attention,  is  the  hardy  peren- 
nial species  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
known  as  Mountain  Fleece  {I'olmioiium 
(unplexlcauJu  oxupIiyUum).  This  was  in- 
troduced into  England  about  ten  years  ago, 
and  is  gradually  becoming  distributed 
wherever  flower  culture  receives  attention. 
The  accompanying  engraving  of  this  species 
was  drawn  from  a  specimen  growing  in  the 
Popular  Gardening  grounds,  October  10, 
last  year,  and  is  a  faithful  illustration. 

A  conspicuous  merit  of  this  perennial  is 
its  late  season  of 
bloom,  coming 
after  the  bulk  of 
the  summer  (low- 
ers are  gone  and 
ahead  of  the 
Chrysanthemums. 
In  the  two  years 
it  has  bloomed  on 
these  grounds,  the 
flowers  have  never 
opened  earlier 
than  September  20, 
and  have  been  at 
their  best  about 
two  weeks  later. 
The  blooming  sea- 
son has  continued 
until  the  plants 
were  marred  by 
hard  frosts,  the 
light  frosts  of 
early  October  do- 
ing them  no  in- 
jury. One  plant 
has  stood  through 
two  winters  at  I^a 

Salle,  unharmed,  having  received  no  special 
protection. 

In  habit  the  Mountain  Fleece  is  a  plant 
some  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tends to  four  feet  or  upwards  across.  The 
foliage  is  of  a  light  green  color,  the  in- 
dividual leaves  being  six  inches  or  more  in 
length,  and  as  the  botanical  name  indicates, 
clasp  the  stem.  The  flowers  are  white,  and 
arranged  in  fleecy  panicles,  both  terminal 
and  axillary.  They  are  possessed  of  a  sweet 
pleasant  odor,  and  are  freely  produced.  It 
is  said  that  when  dried,  the  bloom  keeps 
well  for  use  in  winter  bouquets, 

A  picturesqe  feature  of  this  subject  is  its 
bright  red  stems,  which  contrast  well  with 
the  foliage  and  bloom.  The  plant  must  be 
classed  among  the  easiest  growing  subjects 
of  the  hardy  flower  garden,  a  characteristic 
it  bears  in  common  with  all  the  Polygo- 
nums. Indeed  there  is  a  slight  disposition  in 
this  one  to  spread,  in  rich  soil,  by  the  re- 
clining outer  branches  taking  root  in  the 
soil,  but  from  two  years'  experience  with 
the  plant,  we  should  expect  no  trouble  in 
keeping  it  within  bounds.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  plant  is  generally  being 
offered  by  our  nurserymen.  The  specimen 
in  our  grounds  was  obtained  from  V. 
Hallock  &  Sons,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Another  excellent  species  of  Polygonum 
that  is  growing  in  our  grounds,  is  the 
Pointed-leaved  (P.  cuspUlatu'in.),  also  some- 
times called  Siebold's  Polygonum  or  Knot- 
weed.  This  is  one  of  the  noblest  herbaceous 
plants  of  our  acquaintance,  easily  reaching 
a  height  of  six  or  more  feet  in  a  year.  When 
it  is  planted  as  an  isolated  specimen  in  rich 
soil,  either  on  the  lawn  or  with  other  strong- 
growing  plants,  it  assumes  a  luxuriance  of 
form  which  gives  it  a  most  striking  appear- 
ance in  any  collection.  A  well  known  species 
is  the  Prince's  Feather  of  the  old  gardens. 


The  Satisfactory  Gladiolus. 

C.  S.  VALENTINE,  UNION  CO.,  N.  J. 

Is  there  any  one  flower  in  the  whole  list 
that  is  as  showy,  as  beautiful,  as  lasting, 
as  easy  to  care  for— in  short,  as  satisfactory, 
as  the  Gladiolus? 

And  to  its  other  excellent  qualities  must 
be  added  another  most  desirable  one, 
namely,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  kept 
through  the  winter,  the  small  compass  in 
which  it  can  be  stored,  and  more  than  all 
the  fact  that  it  can  be  "moved"  with  the 
rest  of  one's  goods  and  chattels  when  one 
unfortunately  may  be  obliged  to  move  often. 

There  are  two  senses  in  which  Gladioli 
may  be  called  "lasting."  They  may  be 
planted  at  intervals  from  the  first  of  April 
to  the  middle  of  July  (saving  the  heaviest 
bulbs  for  late  planting)  so  that  they  shall 


THE  MOUNTAIN  FLEECE.    Drawn  from  a  a-pecimen  on  the  Popular  Gardening  Qmumlfi. 

flower  from  .luly  until  frosts;  they  may  be 
cut  when  the  lowest  flower  on  the  spike 
begin  to  open,  and  they  will  "  last "  until 
every  bud  has  become  a  flower — a  period  of 
about  two  weeks  in  cool  weather. 

The  class  known  as  Lemoine's  Hybrids 
are  hardy— some  of  them— certainly  as  far 
north  as  the  forty  third  parallel.  They 
were  at  flrst  classed  as  entirely  hardy,  but 
some  firms  are  giving  them  as  half  hardy. 
Whether  they  prove  satisfactory  to  the 
buyer  or  not,  will  depend  very  much  on 
what  he  expects.  I  have  myself  been  dis- 
appointed in  many  of  those  which  I  have 
grown,  yet  I  find  that  nearly  everyone  goes 
into  raptures  over  them  at  sight.  The 
colors  are  certainly  fine,  the  blotchings 
being  very  attractive,  but  many  of  them 
are  so  inclined  to  the  cup-shape  that  they 
do  not  show  well,  and  this,  with  their 
smaller  size,  makes  the  spike  appear  not  so 
well  filled.  I  would  advise  those  who  con- 
template buying  any  of  them,  to  select 
varieties  that  are  described  as  well-opened. 
The  unnamed  seedlings— so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  generally  ipossess  the  faults 
of  the  class  without  its  virtues. 

To  obtain  a  stock  of  choice  Gladiolus  is 
not  expensive.  If  it  were  necessary  to  pay 
five  and  six  dollars  per  bulb,  which  is  the 
price  asked  for  the  latest  novelties,  few  in- 
deed might  indulge,  but  since  the  practise 
of  raising  them  from  seed  has  become  so 
general  they  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
price.  The  late  reduction  of  postage  on 
bulbs  has  also  tended  in  this  direction. 
One  firm  which  makes  a  specialty  of  these 
bulbs  offers  not  a  single  named  variety 
higher  than  seventy-flve  cents,  while  the 
majority  of  named  kinds  are  rated  at  twenty 
cents  a  piece  and  less.  There  are  of  course, 
some  higher  priced  kinds  which  do  not  ap- 
pear on  their  list.    The  grand  new  Snow 


White  generally  offered  this  year  for  the 
first  time,  sells  everywhere  at  fifty  cents  at 
retail.  There  are  however,  scores  of  fine 
varieties  which  the  amateur  could  not  tell 
from  the  finest  named  sorts,  to  be  bought 
at  from  $7  per  hundred  for  extra  fine  select- 
ed, to  .*3..50  per  hundred  for  light  colors. 

One  Arm  on  Long  Island  is  said  to  have 
had  twelve  acres  of  Gladiolus  bulbs  last 
year,  thousands  of  them  being  seedlings  of 
their  own  raising.  The  special  knack  in 
raising  them  from  seed  consists  in  mulching, 
or  otherwise  shading  the  seed  until  it  ger- 
minates; and  anyone  whose  purse  is  short 
and  whose  patience  is  correspondingly  long, 
can  raise  them  in  this  way  at  small  ex- 
pense. A  cold  frame  is  perhaps  the  best 
place  to  sow  the  seed,  and  a  good,  deep 
moist  soil  is  desirable,  as  is  also  a  little 
shade  at  mid-day 
when  the  sun  is 
unusually  hot.  It 
is  claimed  that 
many  of  them  vrill 
bloom  the  second 
year,  from  seed. 
My  own  experl- 
ence  does  not 
warrant  this  asser- 
tion; but  it  may  be 
that  under  the 
most  favorable 
conditions  and  in 
the  hands  of  the 
professional  grow- 
ers, it  is  true. 

The  Lemoine  hy- 
brids   increase 
much  faster  than 
the    older    kinds, 
and  as  they  come 
into  bloom  earlier 
they  are  very  de- 
sirable to  lengthen 
the  season.    They 
often     throw    out 
root-like  fibre  several  inches  long  with  the 
new  bulblets  on  the  end.    Some  of  these  are 
large  enough  I  think  to  bloom  the  next  year. 
Perhaps  Marie  Lemoine    and   Lemoinei 
are  the  best  known  in  their  class,  as  they 
were  among  the  first  to  be  sent  out;   and  I 
doubt  if  any  of  the  later  kinds  have  proved 
more  satisfactory  than  these,  which  may 
now  be  had  for  ten  cents  apiece,  or  even 
less  from  some  firms. 

Alsace  is  a  variety  which  has  a  rather  pe- 
culiar coloring,  being  a  combination  of  a 
pale  yellow  and  purple  (some  call  it  blood 
red).  Among  the  larger  ones,  Angeli  is  a 
good  white  variety;  Eugene  Scribe  is  a  fine 
rose-and-carmine  striped  sort;  Princess  of 
Wales  a  combination  of  white,  rose,  and 
carmine;  Isaac  Buchanan,  a  pretty  good 
yellow,  though  not  so  satisfactory  as  the 
others,  being  more  valuable  for  variety 
than  for  real  beauty.  All  these  are  among 
the  lowest  priced  named  roots. 

Many  of  the  high  priced  novelties  have 
stripings  of  lilac,  violet,  slate,  amaranth, 
and  purple,  none  of  which  are  to  be  very 
much  desired;  so  I  do  not  think  any  one 
need  feel  very  badly  at  not  being  able  to 
afford  several  dollars  a  bulb  for  them.  It 
is  a  little  funny  to  find  one  of  the  aristo- 
cratic new  kinds  in  a  foreign  catalogue  (in 
colorcerise — red,  "butter-color,"  and  violet) 
named  after  the  famous  Buffalo  Bill. 


How  to  Grow  Dwarf  Poinsettias. 

W.  L.  WAITES,  ONONDAGA  CO.,  N.  Y. 

An  objection  is  frequently  raised  to  the 
height  and  sometimes  the  lack  of  straight- 
ness  of  the  common  form  of  the  Poinsettia 
plant.  I  propose  to  explain  how  I  raise  this 
mid-winter  bloomer,  to  be  a  most  exquisite 
dwarf  pot  plant. 

The  old  plants  are  brought  together 
into  a  warm  house,  where  sufficient  sun 
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and  air  prevail  to  induce  a  very  strong 
growth  of  wood  during  the  first  half  of 
summer.  The  object  of  this  is  to  obtain  a 
batch  of  strong  cuttings— the  stronger  the 
better— by  August.  At  this  time,  say  the 
second  week  of  August,  the  ends  of  the 
branches  are  made  into  cuttings  and 
rooted,  the  idea  being  that  each  cutting 
grown  into  a  plant  will  have  a  fine  floral 
head  by  Christmas. 

For  cuttings,  either  side  shoots  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  taken  off  with  a 
bit  of  the  old  wood  attached,  or  else  the 
tops  of  strong  shoots  are  used.  I  prefer  to 
set  the  cuttings  directly  into  pots,  instead 
of  into  an  ordinary  sand  bed.  A  cutting  is 
put  into  a  two-inch  pot,  in  each  instance, 
using  for  soil  fine  sandy  loam,  well  enriched. 

The  rooting  should  be  done  in  a  close, 
warm  house,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is 
kept  constantly  moist.  If  one  has  the 
means  of  providing  bottom  heat,  all  the 
better.  Under  favorable  conditions,  the 
cuttings  should  be  rooted  in  about  three 
weeks.  After  that  more  air  and  sun  should 
be  allowed  to  the  plants,  and  when  they 
can  bear  exposure  without  fiagging,  they 
may  be  re-potted. 

Only  one  shift  of  the  newly-raised  plants 
is  necessary,  and  that  should  be  into  five- 
inch  pots.  It  is  important  that  the  pots  be 
well  drained.  The  soil  should  be  of  a  light 
loamy  texture,  rich,  and  have  a  liberal  part 
of  coarse  sand.  To  grow  these  plants  on,  I 
have  found  a  gentle  hot-bed  most  useful. 
With  a  congenial  bottom  heat  and  plenty 
of  light,  each  plant  will  develop  a  large 
bract.  There  should  be  no  let  up  in  provid- 
ing a  brisk  heat  from  the  time  the  cuttings 
are  put  in  until  the  bracts  are  produced. 

By  the  above  course  I  grow  handsome 
small  Poinsettias  that  are  the  admiration 
of  all.  They  are  perfect  objects  for  table 
or  window  decoration,  at  a  period  when 
showy  flowering  plants  are  scarce. 


Home-made  Trellises. 

GEO.  B.  DIEMER,  HANCOCK  CO.,  ELL. 

I  would  like  to  be  told  some  way  of  mak- 
ing good,  pretty  trellises,  for  I  find  we  need 
more  of  them.  There  are  so  many  pretty 
new  vines  offered  each  year,  and,  if  we  do 


I  will  tell  of  a  few  good  ones,  that  almost 
any  man  or  boy,  and  perhaps  even  some 
girls,  young  or  old,  could  make. 

First  get  a  stake,  the  height  you  want. 
Allow  enough  for  driving  into  the  ground: 
then  bore  holes  at  certain  distances  and  put 
'n  pegs  about  six  inches  long,  on  top,  and 


The  Phlox  Drummondl. 
This,  the  only  annual  species  of  Phlox 
and  a  native  of  Texas,  still  remains  a  favor- 
ite summer  flower.  It  is  grown  everywhere, 
from  the  most  extensive  gardens  to  the 
smallest  town  plat,  where  flowers  are 
grown.    When  we  make  its  acquaintance 


A  BED  OF  ABUTILONS  AND  ZONALE  GERANIUMS.    Be-engravei  frum  the  London 
Gardentr'a  Magazine. 


then  gradually  longer  downwards.  Then 
take  hoops  such  as  come  from  sugar  barrels, 
etc.,  and  nail  one  around  the  bottom  pegs, 
and  others  in  a  spii-al  manner  up  towards 
the  top,  as  shown  at  the  left  of  illustration. 
Paint  any  color,  and  it  will  look  well. 

Another  trellis  is  made  like  this.  Take  a 
stake,  and  fasten  a  square  frame  at  top  and  | 
a  larger  one  at  the  bottom,  and  drive  nails 
close  together  all  round  the  frame,  both  at 
top  and  bottom.  Then  take  stout  twine 
and  run  up  and  down,  all  around, 
and  you  have  a  fine  trellis  for  Cypress 
vine  or  Morning  Glories. 


Some  good  Trellises  for  Ammal  Climbers, 

not  provide  trellises,  much  of  their  beauty 
will  be  lost. 

A  trellis  fastened  to  a  stout  stake,  and  a 
neat  vine  trained  beautifully  on  it,  is  quite 
an  ornament  to  a  yard  or  garden.  We  can 
not  all  afford  to  buy  the  fancy  ones  offered 
by  dealers  in  such  things,  and  so  would 
have  to  go  without  unless  we  knew  of  some- 
thing tasty  that  we  could  make  at  home. 


Abutilonsfor  Summer  Bedding. 
The  subjoined  engraving  of  an 
Abutilon  and  Geranium  bed  shows  a 
pleasing  variation  for  planting  a  lawn 
bed,  from  the  ordinary  style  in  which 
plants  of  low  habit  are  chiefiy  em- 
ployed. The  original  of  this  engrav- 
ing was  made  from  a  photograph. 
The  centre  plants  were  old  specimens 
that  had  been  wintered  in  a  green- 
house or  pit,  and  which  had  done 
similar  summer-bedding  service  in 
previous  years. 

In  alluding  to  this  bed,  the  corres- 
pondent  of   the   Magazine  says  the 
photograph  does  not  show  the  pro- 
fusion  of    flowers  on    these  plants, 
although    in    the   ordinary  view  of 
them   they   are    not   so   much  con- 
cealed  by   leaves  as  would  appear. 
^     The   yellows   and    whites   are   very 
effective   amongst   the   varieties    of 
Abutilon,  and  a  good    clear  yellow 
will    generally   be   found   the    best 
when  only  one  is  required  for  a  mass  or 
specimen,  the  appearance  being  singularly 
bright  and  cheerful. 

Any  fairly  good  soil  will  suit  these  plants; 
a  rich  soil  they  do  not  need,  for  a  short 
growth  is  rather  to  be  encouraged.  In  the 
bed,  the  outer  circle  consists  of  Zonal  Ger- 
aniums, which  show  up  well  against  the 
beautiful  green  leafage  of  the  Abutilons. 


intimately  we  are  attracted  by  its  refined 
beauty,  and  place  it  in  the  front  rank  of  its 
class,  the  half-hardy  annuals.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  many  varieties  of  the 
flower,  some  of  which  are  great  improve- 
ments on  the  former  types,  while  all  are 
interesting. 

Inexpensive  packets  of  seeds  yield  flowers 
of  various  colors,  including  ptire  white, 
lilac,  purple,  deep  crimson  and  white,  violet, 
scarlet,  pink,  rose,  &c.  Some  of  the  scarlets 
and  other  bright  colors  have  pure  white 
eyes.  The  only  treatment  required  for  this 
species  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  early  spring, 
where  the  plants  are  wanted,  or  they  may 
be  started  under  glass  and  transplanted. 
Peter  Henderson  used  to  claim  that  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  to  a  foot  apart  for 
best  results. 

The  Phlox  bed  should  be  well  watered  in 
dry  weather.  Any  slight  shading,  if  at 
hand,  will  benefit  newly-set  plants,  which 
will  soon  commence  to  grow.  When  estab- 
lished, a  little  good  soil  can  with  advantage 
be  drawn  round  the  base  of  the  stem,  and 
the  leader  nipped  out,  thus  inducing  a  more 
robust  and  branching  growth  than  will 
generally  be  found  in  annuals. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  annuals  that  will 
better  repay  a  little  care  in  cultivation  than 
the  one  here  dealt  with.  Clay  soil  will  suit 
them,  but  they  prefer  good  loam. 

2,349.  Building  a  Grapery.  The  form  of  the 
house  is  of  little  consequence,  so  long  as  it  is 
built  in  a  protected  place,  above  ground  of 
course,  and  in  full  exposure  to  the  sunlight. 
Thorough  drainage  is  indispensable.  Thei'e  is 
no  objection  to  having  a  number  of  houses  side 
by  side.  For  cold  Graperies  smaller  houses 
would  be  preferable  to  large  ones.  The  vines 
are  planted  inside,  one  under  each  rafter,  and 
trained  along  the  rafter.  With  ratters  three 
feet  apart,  the  span  house  22x100  feet  would 
hold  about  BB  vines.  The  following  varieties  of 
exoctic  Grapes  are  best  for  cold  grapery,  viz.: 
Black  Hamburg,  Muscat  Hamburg,  Royal  Mus- 
cadine, ChasSelas  Musque,  Golden  Chasselas, 
Grizzly  Frontignair.  We  could  not  recommend 
to  plant  any  of  the  American  sorts.  More  de- 
tailed instructions  about  the  management  ol 
graperies  will  be  gi\en  in  future  issues.— G.  B. 
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June, 


In  Cherry  Time. 

In  Cherry-time,  the  bees  hum  by. 
In  quest  of  honeyed  flower  ; 

And  then  the  world  its  fairest  seems, 
A  green  and  leafy  bower. 

In  Cherry-time,  the  Roses  blush 
In  a  long  and  fragrant  train, 

And  songs,  so  full  of  summer  joy, 
Are  tinkled  by  the  rain. 

In  Cherry-time,  the  music  gay 
Of  childhood's  laugh  is  blending, 

With  ruddy  ailing  of  the  palls- 
Vacation  weeks  thus  spending. 

—Good  Housekeeping. 

June- 

O  June  !  the  month  of  merry  song. 

Of  shadow  brief,  of  sunshine  long; 
When  in  the  meadow  swarm  the  bees 

And  hum  their  drowsy  melodies 
While  pillaging  the  Buttercup. 

To  store  the  golden  honey  up. 
All  things  on  earth  love  you  the  best,— 

The  bird  who  carols  near  his  nest; 
The  wind  that  wakes  and,  singing  blows 

The  spicy  perfume  of  the  Rose; 
O  June !  such  music  haunts  your  name; 
With  you  the  summer's  chorus  came ! 

—Si.  NichoUis. 


A  Reason  for  Early  Rising 

Did  you  but  know,  when  bathed  in  dew, 
How  sweet  the  little  Violet  grew 

Amidst  the  thorny  brake; 
How  fragrant  blew  the  ambient  air 

O'er  beds  of  Primroses  so  fair, 
Your  pillow  you'd  forsake. 


Gather  ye  Boses  while  you  may. 

Wo  expect  many  renewals  this  month. 

No  weed  is  more  injurious  than  neglect. 

Climbers  without  support  are  to  be  pitied. 

Do  you  hear  the  clatter  of  the  lawn-mower ! 

Why  not  save  seeds  of  some  of  the  finer  Pan- 
sies? 

As  a  rule  we  do  not  thin  seed-grown  plants 
enough. 

Berries  well  picked,  and  packed,  are  well  re- 
ceived in  market. 

Some  Koses,  English  nurseryman  catalogue 
21U  well  defined  varieties  of  hardy  Koses. 

For  conunons,  resalts  in  bloom,  as  well  as  in 
vegetables,  we  must  continue  to  sow  and  plant. 

Bemove  the  Old  Flowers.  Its  the  seeding 
that  brings  the  display  of  annuals  to  a  close  early. 

Grasshoppers  will  not  be  likely  to  injure 
Grapes,  if  weeds  and  grass  are  kept  down  in  the 
vineyard. 

Why  not  mention  Popular  GiHDENiNG  to 
some  friend  who  has  a  garden,  but  who  is  yet 
without  this  journal "/ 

How  easily  the  weeds  are  now  kept  down  in 
the  garden,  if  we  use  those  modern  weed  slayers, 
the  wheel  hoes,  freely. 

For  Hollyhock  rust  try  a  solution  of  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  a 
quart  of  water,  applying  to  the  diseased  spots 
with  a  sponge. 

How  is  Thisi  The  Green  Mountain  Grape  is 
now  reported  to  be  none  other  than  the  Win- 
chell,  catalogued  by  Ellwanger  &  Barry  for  the 
last  ave  or  six  years. 

The  Bose  is  Queen.  We  are  only  in  the  be- 
gining  of  Rose  growing,  although  as  a  subject  of 
cultivation  the  Rose  is  probably  the  oldest  in  the 
world.— Shtrtey  Hibbard. 

For  forcing  1  consider  Chicago  Forcing  Lettuce 
unsurpassed,  while  Henderson's  New  York 
Lettuce  is  the  best  outdoor  variety  for  my  mark- 
et.—J.  K.  Hemlermn,  Iowa. 

The  easily  filling  water  pot,  illustrated  on 
this  page  is  after  a  design  considerably  in  use  in 
Europe.  Any  tinsmith  could  make  one.  We 
observe  it  is  offered  for  sale  by  Osmau  &  Co., 
Garden  Supply  dealers,  London,  England. 

Editors  in  the  Garden.  Do  you  notice  any 
editorial  shortcomings  in  this  issue 't  If  so,  lay 


it  to  the  fact  that  the  editors  are  soil  tillers 
also,  and  the  month  of  May  found  them  spending 
very  many  more  hours  in  the  field  then  in  the 
study.  But  this  will  tell  fa\  orably  on  the  work 
in  these  columns  for  the  balance  of  the  year, 
when  the  pressure  of  outdoor  work  is  less  urgent. 

Moon  Flowers.  Mine  were  a  fiat  failure  last 
year,  only  two  seeds  sprouted,  one  in  21  days  the 
other  in  two  months.  This  year  I  cut  off  the 
pointed  end  opposite  the  eye  so  as  to  expose  a 
little  of  the  white  inside,  soaked  them  over  night 
in  warm  water,  and  then  sowed  about  half  an 
inch  deep  pointed  end  up.  In  five  days  they 
were  above  ground  and  doing  well.  Last  year  I 
did  not  get  a  single  blossom;  this  time  I  hope  for 
better  things  from  them.— D.  ilf.  Farnsworth . 

The  Tulip  Bed.  Our  most  successful  Tulip 
growers  lift  the  bulbs  each  year  about  the  end 
of  June  and  store  them  in  a  dry  place  until 
planting  time.  A  good  plan  is  to  have  drawers 
fitted  with  boxes,  divided  into  compartments, 
into  which  each  variety  is  placed  and  numbered. 
We  simply  lift  the  roots  and  clean  them,  placing 
each  variety  in  a  flower-pot,  which  is  stored  in  a 
dry  loft,  and  thus  managed  they  keep  in  good 
condition  until  planting  time.— Man/  Hales, 
Chemung  Co.,  iV.  Y. 

How  Our  Experiments  Tell.  We  believe  the 
report  elsewhere  in  this  issue  on  Lawn  Seeding 
Experiments  at  the  .Popular  Gardening 
grounds,  will,  if  heeded,  save  the  amateur  gar- 
deners of  America  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars 
solid  cash  every  year.  Our  recent  information 
on  treating  insects  and  plant  diseases,  should  be 
worth  even  more.  All  this  is  in  the  line  of  our 
ideas  of  a  practical  paper  for  the  people.  And 
yet  Popular  Gardening  costs  but  one  dollar 
a  year.  Tell  your  friends  and  neighbors. 

A  Difference.  Every  one  knows  that  nursery 
stock  dug  in  the  spring  and  healed  in,  starts 
much  more  slowly  than  the  same  would  if  it  had 
continued  in  the  nursery  row.  With  stock  ob- 
tained in  the  fall  and  healed  in  it  is  different; 
such  starts  into  growth  about  as  quickly  as  the 
same  kinds  would  if  they  had  not  been  recently 
moved.  In  handling  trees  that  had  been  dug 
both  in  fall  and  spring  respectively  during  the 
past  month  at  Woodbanks,  we  find  the  latter 
could  be  safely  transplanted  several  weeks  later 
than  the  others. 

Precautions  Necessary  in  Handling  Insect- 
icides. All  poisons  must  be  carefully  and  dis- 
tinctly labeled,  and  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
children.  Never  handle  with  bare  hands,  and 
without  oiling  the  hands  or  covering  any  sores 
with  court  plaster,  or  still  better  using  gloves. 
While  spraying  keep  to  the  windward  of  the 
trees;  wash  thoroughly  afterwards,  and  keep 
children  out  of  the  orchard.  Exclude  animals 
till  a  heavy  rain  falls.  Avoid  spraying  on  wind- 
ward side  of  a  dwelling  or  any  yard  for  animals. 

The  Colerain  Grape,  as  described  by  B.  W. 
Reid,  Bridgeport,  Ohio,  resembles  its  parent,  the 
Concord,  in  hardiness  and  productiveness. 
Vine  a  strong  grower,  free  from  disease,  show- 
ing no  sign  of  rot  or  mildew.  Ripening  with  him 
about  August  15th,  it  will  hang  on  the  vine  for 
a  long  time.  Bunches  large  and  shouldered. 
Color  light  green  with  bloom.  Skin  thin  and 
tender,  fiesh  juicy  and  remarkably  sweet;  never 
more  than  one  seed  in  a  beri*y,  and  often  not 
any.  Thus  far  the  Colerain  has  found  more 
favor  and  less  adverse  criticism  than  an.v  other 
new  Grape. 

The  Otaheite  Orange.  This  dwarf  shrub  is 
admirably  adopted  for  pot  culture.  I  got  a 
good-sized  plant  last  June,  and  set  it  in  the 
ground  at  once.  When  taken  up  in  September 
and  potted  there  were  ten  wee  Oranges  started. 
Most  of  them  have  since  fallen  off;  a  few  are 
growing.  It  bloomed  a  little  in  February,  in 
March  it  bore  full  two  hundred  delioiously  sweet 
blossoms,  and  is  still  in  flower  this  7th  of  April. 
The  foliage  is  thick  and  evergreen  like  the  Tree 
Orange.  Orange  blossoms  in  winter,  on  your 
own  plant  stand,  are  delightful.  Try  it.— Ji.  D. 
Wellcome,  Maine. 

Bepairing  Garden  Hose.  I  take  two  ounces 
or  more  of  naptha,  into  which  I  drop  as  much 
shellac  as  it  will  absorb,  till  of  the  consistency  of 
thick  gum.  Then  some  bandages  of  canvas 
cloth  or  thin  leather  are  cut.  on  which  I  spread 
the  composition  on  one  side,  then  bind  tightly 
round  the  hose,  and  fasten  firmly  with  twine. 
It  is  allowed  to  remain  twenty-four  hours,  then 
taken  off.  The  hose  must  be  dry  before  the 
plasters  are  applied.  I  keep  the  cement  in  a 
glass-stoppered  bottle.      It  is  good   for  many 


household  jobs,  and  will  not  dissolve  in  anything 
except  its  own  spirit.— C.  L.  D.,  Cook  Co.,  lU. 

Amateur's  Way  of  Booting  Cuttings.  L.  H.  B. 
in  Success  with  Flowers  claims  that  he  has  never 
lost  a  cutting  if  treated  as  follows.  He  takes  a 
piece  of  cotton  batting,  as  large  over  as  a  tum- 
bler, thoroughly  wets  it  and  puts  it  in  the  bot- 
tom of  a  tumbler,  with  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
of  water;  lets  the  ends  of  the  cuttings  rest  on  the 
cotton  and  places  in  a  warm,  sunny  window. 
As  soon  as  the  roots  begin  to  show  well,  the  cut- 
tings are  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to 
grow.  More  water  is  added  if  it  evaporates 
much.  The  slips  take  up  very  little  room,  and 
quite  a  number  can  be  put  into  a  tumbler  at 
one  time. 

Town  People  Down  on  Sparrows.  A  horde  of 
noisy  sparrows,  says  an  exchange,  has  chosen  for 
a  roost  a  tree  in  the  yard  of  a  citizen  of  Orange, 
N.  J.  For  several  evenings  he  has  been  experi- 
menting with  a  sparrow  disturber,  which  is  at 
least  a  partial  success.  He  has  tied  stout  cord 
to  nearly  every  limb  of  the  tree  and  gathered  the 
ends  at  his  window.  When  the  sparrows  settle 
down  for  the  night  he  goes  to  the  window  and 
jerks  the  string.  The  sparrows  become  "rattled" 
and  flit  away  In  the  dark.  Another  citizen  of 
Orange  has  a  fine  growth  of  I^-y  on  the  side  of 
house,  and  the  sparrows  have  been  inhabiting  it 
throughout  the  year  until  recently.  He  has 
driven  them  away  by  going  into  the  attic  and 
sifting  Scotch  snuff  and  cayenne  pepper  down 
through  the  vine. 

Picking  Peas.  Mr.  E.  Hobday  in  the  London 
Garden,  says  that  much  injury  is  often  done  to 
the  Pea  crop  by  careless  gathering,  especially  in 
the  case  of  late  Peas,  which  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue in  bearing  longer  than  the  early  white 
round  varieties.  If  the  haulm  is  carelessly 
handled  or  bruised,  that  successional  character 
which  many  of  the  Marrow  Peas  possess  is  in- 
jured, or  perhaps  destroyed.  It  every  Pea  pod 
was  gathered  just  at  the  time  when  it  became 
fit  for  use,  and  if  the  plants  were  as  vigorous  as 
they  ought  to  be  when  well  grown,  successional 
crops  equal  to,  if  not  superior  to,  the  flret  would 
be  produced.  Peas,  like  all  other  seed-bearing 
plants,  will,  so  long  as  life  remains,  strive  to  per- 
petuate themselves,  and  it  is  interesling  to  watch 
the  struggles  which  a  plant  will  make  pushing 
forth  crop  after  crop  of  blossoms  in  order  to  ful- 
fil its  destiny;  hence  the  importance  of  gathering 
the  pods  early  before  they  got  too  old  for  use. 
The  same  principal  should  be  acted  on  in  the 
case  of  ail  kinds  of  legumes. 

A  "  Japanese  "  Plant  from  Our  Swamps.  The 
humbug  plant  agent  doubtless  finds  his  dupes 
most  easily  among  town  people.  He  takes  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  garden  articles  about 
the  surroundings  of  such  and  their  craving  for 
a  touch  of  plant  beauty.  Usually  therefore 
when  he  prates  about  wonderf'al  plants  with  un- 
heard of  qualities  to  city  people,  his  words  fall 
in  ready  soil.  An  illustration  of  this  was  lately 
met  by  the  writer  in  New  York  city.  In  passing 
up  a  side  street  he  found  a  vender  of  a  wonder- 
ful "Japanese"  Water  plant  standing  on  a  street 
comer,  with  a  liberal  display  of  certain  roots  and 


The  Eaaily-fllled  Water  Pot. 

some  samples  in  glass  jars  filled  with  water,  on  a 
stand  before  him.  He  was  handing  out  circulars 
like  the  one  here  illustrated,  and  usually  had  an 
attentive  crowd  around,  listening  to  his  plausi- 
ble sounding  statements.  The  bulbs  sold  quite 
freely  at  20  cents  each.  Particular  stress  was 
laid  by  the  salesman  on  his  warranty  that  they 
would  gi'ow.  He  would  have  been  equally  safe 
in  wari-anting  Dandelion  roots  to  grow.  The 
"  curious  "  root  he  sold  so  far  from  being  a  "Jap" 
was  that  common  swamp  weed  known  as  the 
Arrow  head,  (Saoiltaria  variabilw)  which 
abounds  in  swamps  and  muddy  shores  by  the 
million  in  all  parts  of  our  country. 
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How  to  Baise  Good  Seed.  Doa't  make  tbe 
common  mistake  of  waitiug  until  the  end  of 
summer  and  then  letting  the  exhausted  plants  go 
to  seed  at  will.  Select  vigorous  plants  just 
coming  into  bloom  that  have  yet  borne  but  very 
few  blossoms.  Choose  one  to  three  flowers,  of 
dne  shape,  color  and  marking,  on  each  plant, 
varying  the  number  according  to  the  size  and 
vigor  of  the  plant;  but  don't  exceed  three  unless 
the  plant  is  very  large  indeed,  the  fewer  the  bet- 
ter. Mark  the  flowers  chosen  with  a  bit  of 
colored  woi'sted  and  allow  them  to  go  to  seed, 
noting  if  they  form  strong,  perfectly  shaped 
seed  pods,  if  not  try  again.  As  soon  as  you  can 
see  that  the  seed  pod  is  all  right,  cut  all  other 
buds  and  blossoms  from  the  plants  and 
keep  them  cut  off  until  the  seeds  are 
gathered.  Keep  the  seed  pods  on  the 
plants  until  the  seeds  are  fully  ripe. 
If  the  pod  shows  signs  of  scattering,  tie 
a  small  bag  of  fine  gauze  around  it. 
When  the  seeds  appear  to  be  fully  ripe, 
gather  pod  and  all  and  place  in  a  glass 
dish  in  a  sunny  window  for  a  week,  then 
remove  from  the  pod  such  as  may  re- 
main, and  put  all  away  in  a  dry  place, 
or  sow  at  once.  When  sown  they  will 
astonish  you  with  their  quickness  of 
sprouting,  vigor  of  growth  and  free- 
dom from  insects  and  disease.— D.  M. 
Farnsioorth. 

The  National  Flower.  According  to 
the  daily  newspapers,  what  this  country 
needs  most  of  all  just  now  is  a  national 
flower.  There  seems  to  be  a  wild  yearn- 
ing for  the  adoption,  as  distinctively 
American,  of  some  member  of  the  flower 
family;  but  the  ditTex-ence  of  opinion  as 
to  the  flower  to  be  selected  for  that 
honor  is  remarkably  wide.  The  follow- 
ing list  of  blossoms,  favored  by  different 
people,  shows  that  anything  like  un- 
animity of  selection  is  impossible.  The 
young  man  looking  for  a  rich  wife  pre- 
fers the  Marigold.  Bill  collectors  favor 
the  Forget-me-not.  Temperance  people 
select  the  Water  Lily.  The  telephone 
girls  think  the  "  Aloe  "  most  appropri- 
ate. Informers  and  spies  like  the 
"Peach"  Blossom.  Anglomaniacsthink 
Pennyroyal  most  suitable.  Men  who 
want  to  emphasize  America  as  the 
country  of  railroads  wish  to  adopt  the 
Carnation.  Pipe  manufacturers  are 
fond  of  the  Tube  Rose.  Milkmen  fancy 
the  Cowslip ;  prudes,  the  Primrose. 
Aged  people  naturally  select  the  Elder 
blossom.  Sage  is  preferred  by  wise  men. 
Golden  Kod  seems  to  suit  millionaires 
best.  The  penman,  whose  Christian 
nameis  John,  will  vote  tor  the  Jonquil.  Virginia- 
creeper  is  the  piccaninnies'  selection.  Builders 
take  to  the  Wallflower.  Lovers  are  understood 
to  prefer  Tulips.—  Wm.  H.  Siviter  in  Smith,  Gray 
<i  Co's  Monthly. 

Do  Yoar  Boses  Faill  Roses  fail  with  amateurs 
from  the  following  causes:  Planting  in  holes 
dug  in  wholly  unjjrepared  soil,  with  a  shovelful 
of  raw  manure  at  the  bottom;  planting  in  front 
of  shrubs,  where  their  roots  are  robbed  by  the 
shrubs;  neglecting  to  tread  the  ground  flrmly 
after  planting  is  completed;  ordering  and  plant- 
ing tree  or  standard  Koses  where  only  bush 
Roses  can  thrive  fairly;  planting  such  on  dry. 
gravelly,  or  sandy  subsoils;  planting  singly  in 
small  beds  on  the  lawn,  or,  worse  still,  closing 
their  roots  in  with  turf;  planting  within  a  few 
feet  of  a  hot  brick  wall,  facing  south,  where 
they  are  burned.  Roses  do  best  in  new  gardens, 
other  things  being  equal.  If  they  have  to  be 
planted  in  old  garden  soil,  every  opportunity 
should  be  seized  of  adding  fresh  loam,  or,  failing 
that,  well  broken  up  clay.  One  of  the  best 
manures  for  Roses  is  the  emptyings  of  a  cess- 
pool; open  holes  about  two  spades  deep  between 
the  plants,  about  12  feet  B  inches  or  so  away  from 
them.  Pour  a  pailful  of  the  manure  into  each 
hole,  and  after  it  has  been  soaked  in  a  little  re- 
place the  soil.— J.  K.  L.  Middescr  Co.,  Mass. 

Trees  in  Summer.  My  e.xperience  is  that  it  is 
best  to  b>iy  trees  in  the  fall  and  then  heel  them 
in  carefully,  and  then  set  out  early  in  the  spring. 
This  gives  them  a  much  better  opportunity  to 
get  a  good  start  before  hot,  dry  weather  sets  in, 
and  then  if  the  soil  is  kept  in  a  good  tilth  during 
the  early  part  of  the  growing  season  and  then 
mulched,  they  can  often  be  kept  growing  all 
summer.  The  soil  should  be  stirred  up  fine  just 
before  apjdying  the  mulch.  While  there  are  a 
number  of  materials  that  can  be  used  as  a  mulch, 
all  things  considered  when  it  can  be  secured,  for 


a  summer  mulch  at  least,  I  prefer  old  bagasse 
from  a  Sorghum  mill.  If  left  out  over  one  sea- 
son it  makes  one  of  the  best  if  not  the  best 
material  that  can  be  used.  When  this  cannot  be 
secured  I  prefer  old  Wheat  straw.  If  the  trees 
escape  the  bores,  withstand  the  drought  and  keep 
growing,  a  good  start  has  been  made  towards 
securing  an  orchard,  but  the  work  must  be  kept 
up  afterwards.  But  many  fail  the  first  season, 
simply  for  the  want  of  proper  care.  I  find  it 
easier  to  rub  or  pinch  off  the  unnecessary 
gi'owth.  rather  than  to  allow  it  to  grow  and 
harden,  and  then  be  obliged  to  use  the  knife  or 
saw;  a  little  pruning  each  year  if  commenced 
in  good  season  will  in  nearly  all  cases  avoid  the 
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EVERY  ONE  GUARANTEED  TO  CROW. 

This  wonderful  curiosity  is  known  as  ilie  Japaiic>e  Water  I'lant.  II 
is  llie  only  plant  in  the  known  world  tliat  w  ill  i^row  out  of  a  common  gKiss 
or  jar  of  water. 

Ilie  curiosity  of  tltis  plant  is  that  every  new  branch  will  grow 
up  a  little  larger  than  the  prcvioas  one;  the  roots  arc  of  a  pure  while  milklikc 
coUjr  and  spread  to  such  extent  that  llic  botde  gets  filled  tip  iit  a  short  time 

Directions  for  Growingfi 

Place  sepcrately  in  a  gbss  of  waten  change  watct  every  day  (of  8 
days.  Tliey  will  sink  down  for  srver.-U  days,  raising  gmdually  to  the 
surface.  .  It  takes  8  days  before  lliey  will  commence  to  grow.  Keep  it  soma 
tiilie  at  the  sunsliine  when  it  commences  to  grow; 

I.  RA.V13D,  111  Hester  St.,  IVew  Yoik. 


Hand-hill  of  a  '■  Japanese''  Plant  from  our  Swamps. 

necessity  for  any  extended  pruning  at  any  time. 
—N  J.  Shepherd,  Eldon,  Mo. 

The  Chocho  Plant.  This  curious  plant  (Sechium 
edule)  is  here  popularly  known  as  Vegetable  or 
Vine  Pear.  The  fruit,  specimens  of  which  I  for- 
ward by  mail,  is  a  flat,  pear-shaped  vegetable 
that  grows  on  a  vine.  The  largest  ones  from  my 
vine  last  season  weighed  over  a  pound  and  on  the 
tenth  of  October  we  gathered  from  one  vine  a 
barrel  of  these  "  Pears,"  and  have  been  using 
Pears  to  cook  and  for  pickles  since  May.  The 
vine  dies  off  in  winter,  but  if  it  is  covered  with 
light  litter  so  the  roots  will  not  freeze,  will  come 
out  in  spring  and  bear  for  years.  The  whole 
Pear  is  planted.  The  foliage  resembles  that  of 
the  Squash;  the  flowers  are  small,  green,  and 
insignificant.  When  the  little  Pears  first  show, 
they  are  soft,  nearly  white  with  down,  after- 
wards changing  to  a  darker  green,  and  when 
mature  change  again  to  light  green.  The  fruit 
when  tender  is  very  nice,  fried  like  Egg  plant, 
baked  with  meats,  stewed  like  Squash, or  stuffed 
like  Tomatoes.  They  also  make  the  nicest 
pickles  and  chow-chow.  There  are  some  in  the 
house  now  that  were  gathered  in  November,  and 
are  just  as  green  and  tender  as  the  day  they 
were  gathered.  Some  have  long  sprouts  on  them 
Here  we  set  them  out  in  March,  and  they  begin 
bearing  in  June,  and  bear  till  killed  by  frost. 
Last  year's  vines  bear  much  earlier.  I  have 
known  these  Vegetable  Pears  for  over  forty 
years,  and  have  never  heard  of  them  outside  of 
this  part  of  Louisiana.  I  think  they  could  be 
raised  here  and  sent  north  in  the  fall,  as  they 
keep  green  and  tender  all  winter,  taste  and  look 
just  like  spring  Squash.— JVfa)-sare(  Camphell, 
Louisiana. 

The  English  Sparrow,  a  correspondent  com- 
plains because  recently  in  these  columns,  we  re- 
ferred to  some  of  our  nb.servations  concerning 
the  sparrow  and  which   were    not  as  adverse 


to  this  bird,  as  he  would  have  been  pleased  to 
have  heard.  We  merely  mentioned  facts  as  we 
had  found  them.  These  facts  in  substance  are 
that  none  of  the  editors  of  Popular  Gardening 
(one  of  whom  can  look  back  upon  more  than 
fi>rty  years  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
birds),  has  ever  noticed  any  appreciable  injury 
done  to  vegetables  or  fruits  by  sparrows,  or 
failed  to  see  some  good  points  in  them.  To  be 
just,  we  reiterate  that  in  the  three  years  of  our 
conducting  a  thirteen-acre  experiment  garden  at 
La  Salle,  we  have  observed  bird  life  almost  daily 
and  have  found  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
English  sparrows,  of  the  robin  and  cedar  bird 
we  certainly  cannot  speak  so  well.  They,  in 
common  with  the  many  other  birds 
here,  got  every  Cherry  from  our  three 
old  Cherry  trees,  while  we  went  with- 
out. Still  we  believe  there  are  compen- 
sations, hence  no  robin  or  cedar  bird  is 
ever  killed  on  our  possessions.  In  these 
statements  we  are  speaking  of  our  own 
locality.  Whether  the  fact  of  our  hav- 
ing such  prominent  towns  as  Buffalo, 
Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  Tonawanda 
and  others,  all  within  a  distance  of 
seventeen  miles  may  have  anything  to 
do  with  our  favorable  experience  with 
sparrows,  we  do  not  know,  for  it  is 
admitted  that  of  all  birds  the  English 
sparrow  enjoys  town  life.  If  their  pres- 
ence in  large  numbers  at  La  Salle  has 
ever  diminished  the  number  of  nests  of 
other  desirable  birds,  we  have  never 
been  made  conscious  of  it.  When  we 
find  something  serious  to  condemn  in 
this  bird,  we  shall  have  no  hesitation 
to  speak  out.  Wherever  people  suffer 
under  the  sparrows'  depredations,  they 
have  the  remedy  of  killing  them. 

A  Fine  Irish  Park.  A  foreign  writer 
speaks  of  the  famous  Phoenix  Park, 
Dublin,  as  one  of  the  loveliest  of  public 
parks.  It  contains  1760  acres,  boldly  and 
charmingly  undulated  and  embellished 
by  two  noble  pieces  of  ornamental 
water.  There  are  500  acres  in  the  drill- 
ground  alone,  and  thirteen  in  what  is 
called  the  people's  park,  on  the  higher 
ground  of  which  is  some  rock  garden 
planted  with  Aubrietias,  Iberises,  AJys- 
sums,  and  similar  plants.  The  bound- 
ary fence  is  said  to  be  seven  miles 
round,  and  the  park  is  bisected  by  a 
straight  road  three  miles  in  length. 
Noble  old  Hawthorns,  in  many  cases 
gray  with  Lichens  belonging  to  the 
genera  Ramalina  and  Evernea,  are 
spread  over  hundreds  of  acres;  in  short, 
the  park  looks  as  if  at  one  time  it  had 
been  a  Hawthorn  forest,  and  when  in  full  bloom 
they  have  a  wonderfully  fine  effect.  Many  of 
them  are  of  large  size,  one  being  eight  feet  in 
circumference.  But  there  are  other  fine  trees  in 
this  park.  Two  Poplars  measured  ten  feet  eighth 
inches  in  circumference,  an  Elm  was  eleven  feet 
seven  inches,  two  Oaks  fourteen  feet  six  inches, 
another  thirteen  feet,  with  a  bole  seventy  feet 
high  without  a  branch,  a  fine  clean  bit  of  timber; 
a  Larch  measured  seven  feet  nine  inches,  a  Cherry 
tree  eight  feet,  a  Beech  nine  feet,  a  Sycamore 
nine  feet,  and  a  Chestnut  ten  feet,  measure- 
ments all  taken  at  four  feet  from  the  ground. 
About  the  Vice-regal  Lodge  there  are  also  some 
fine  trees,  especially  a  purple  Beech,  very  old 
and  of  large  dimensions,  and  in  the  ground  at- 
tached to  the  superintendent's  residence  there 
are  some  large  Wellingtonias  and  other  Conifers, 
especially  a  fine  Cypressus  Lambertiana,  a  species 
which  was  killed  in  most  places  by  the  severe 
winter  of  1878.  Irish  Yews  thrive,  as  they  should 
do,  well  here,  most  of  them  being  unusually 
large  and  spreading.  Of  Thujopsis  delobrata 
and  Libocedrus  decurrens  there  are  also  noble 
examples.  In  short,  all  the  best  hardy  Conifers 
are  well  represented  in  this  enclosure,  in  which 
there  are  numbers  of  glass  houses,  and  a  nursery 
tor  supplying  the  park  and  public  gardens  with 
young  trees.  Fruit  trees  on  a  wall  here  were 
carrying  gobd  crops,  especially  one— an  Apricot 
—on  a  portion  of  wall  which  was  heated.  This, 
Mr.  Dick  informed  me,  invariably  bore  good 
fruit,  even  in  seasons  in  which  other  trees  on  the 
same  wall  were  fruitless,  a  strong  argument  in 
favor  of  heated  wails.  Dying  off  of  the  branches, 
too,  so  common  in  Apricots,  is  likewise  unknown 
in  the  case  of  this  tree.  Altogether  everyone 
must  be  pleased  with  Phcenix  Park  with  its  broad 
acres  of  grass,  its  miles  of  well-kept  roads,  its 
ornamental  water,  its  Thorns  and  other  trees 
and  last,  but  not  least,  its  hill  and  dale. 
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^EINQMATTERTHAT  DESERVES 
TO  BE  WIDELY  KHQWIS. 

The  ripening  process  in 
'  fruit  is   yet   an    unsolved 
problem.— /'("/.  Van  Slueh. 
A  Good  Eoae.    La  France 
may    be   good,     but     the 
Duchess     of      Albany     is 
better.    Give  it  a  trial  for 
outside    cultivation.— Pat- 
riot Nortini. 
Green  Manuring  should  be  accompanied  by 
the  use  of  phosphates  and  potjish.     What  we 
want  is  to  get  nitrogen  by  the  use  of  catch  crops. 
—Prof.  CaMwell. 

Thin  the  Peaches.  To  make  good  fruit  we 
must  begin  in  June  and  thin;  not  wait  till  the 
little  Peaches  starve  and  drop  for  themselves. 
And  what  don't  drop,  never  recover  the  starva- 
tion period.— Jiich.  State  Hort.  Society. 

Potash  for  Peach  Yellow,  if  a  tree  is  infested 
in  a  Peach  orchard  every  surrounding  tree  will 
get  the  disease.  1  think  that  the  proper  use  of 
tobacco  dust  will  cure  a  good  deal  of  the  disease, 
known  as  the  yellows.— Pro/.  Smith  before  tlie  N. 
J.  Hui-t.  Soc. 

Sour  Cherries  Wholesome.  No  fruit  canned 
by  my  family  agrees  with  me  better  than  tart 
Cherries,  even  when  my  health  is  not  good.  I 
like  their  flavor  and  they  do  not  impair  my  diges- 
tion. The  doctors,  perhaps,  can  tell  the  why  and 
the  wherefore.— ilfo.  Hort.  Society. 

Quality  Does  It.  The  United  States  are  a  fruit- 
consuming  people.  They  appreciate  and  are 
willing  to  pay  for  good  fruit.  There  is  not  a  city 
in  the  Union  where  Crawford  Peaches  will  not 
sell  more  readily  at  one  dollar  per  basket  than 
common  stock  at  50  cents.— S.  S.  Crissey,  befare 
New  York  State  Farmers"  Imtitute. 

Strawberry  picking  stands  should  be  provided 
beforehand,  and  made  a  suitable  size  to  hold  six 
quart  bo.xes,  by  using  four  corner  posts  four  to 
six  inches  long  and  one  to  one  and  one-half  inches 
square.  The  sides,  ends  and  bottom  should  be 
covered  with  common  lath,  cut  into  proper 
length,  put  on  with  fine  shingle  or  common  lath 
nails,  leaving  spaces  between  each  of  one  to  two 
inches  wide,  to  the  ends  of  which  attach  a  ball 
or  handle  of  some  tough  wood.— Kansas  State 
Hort.  Soriety. 

Feed  the  Orchard.  It  could  not  be  expected 
that  a  horse  on  half  rations  would  long  continue 
in  a  condition  to  perform  the  labor  required. 
An  Apple  tree  after  yielding  a  tew  crops  will 
show  unmistakable  signs  of  failing  in  vitality 
and  a  failure  to  duplicate  previous  crops. 
This  failure  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later— 
sooner  on  thin  land  than  on  strong  land.  But  as 
soon  as  detected  in  either  horse  or  tree  a  liberal 
feeding  will  soon  restore  both  to  vigor  and 
former  usefulness.- vl.  D.  Welts,  before  the  Ken- 
htcfcy  State  HortieiMural  Society. 

Potato  Experiments.  Prof.  Vorhees  of  the 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  stated  before 
the  horticultural  society  of  thatstate  the  follow- 
ing as  general  conclusions  of  his  experiments: 
1.  That  it  pays  to  use  commercial  fertilizers  for 
Potatoes.  3.  That  the  best  results  are  secured 
when  fertilizers  are  used  in  connection  with 
barnyard  manure.  .3.  That  when  the  prices  are 
the  same  sulphate  of  potash  presents  no  advan- 
tage over  muriate.  4.  That  both  manure  and 
fertilizers  decrease  the  contents  of  of  dry  matter 
in  the  Potato  but  do  not  naturally  effect  its  com- 
position. 

Neatness  in  Gardens  and  Lawns.  A  neat 
garden  is  almost  invariably  a  good  garden,  and 
the  manager  of  such  a  one  is  sure  to  be  success- 
ful. All  that  makes  a  plant  valuable  is  its 
beauty,  and  beauty  is  never  associated  with 
tilth.  Therefore  every  gardener  should  encour- 
age and  stimulate  a  love  for  the  beautiful;  it  is 
an  antidote  for  all  the  asperities  of  life  A  study 
of  the  beautiful,  whether  in  the  plant,  the  tree, 
or  the  flower;  whether  in  the  conservatory  or 
the  vegetable  garden,  in  field  or  wood,  in  fact 
wherever  found,  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate 
and  refine  character  and  materially  assist  in  pro- 
moting happiness.— r/ias.  Li.  AUen. 

Ornamentals  for  Missouri.  Among  satisfactory 
shrubs  and  smaller  trees  are  the  HoUy,  the  Ma- 
honia  and  the  Privet,  either  as  ornamental  hedge 
plants  or  as  single  specimens;  the  purple  Fringe, 
Altheas,  BarbeiTies,  Wigelias,  Syringias,  Spirioa 
Van  Uolti,  Thunbergia,  Hydrangea  granditlora. 


upright  Honeysuckles,  Snowball,  and  the  hardy 
Magnolias;  among  good  evergreen  trees  are  the 
Arbor  Vitae,  Hemlock,  Irish  Juniper.  Norway 
Spruce,  White  Pine,  Rhetncispora  aurea,  plum- 
osa,  and  the  Lawton  Cypress.  The  Scotch  Aus- 
trian Pines  are  too  coarse  and  branching  for 
small  grounds.  The  native  Red  Cedar  may  be 
recommended  for  its  ability  to  withstand  drouth 
and  to  thrive  in  almost  any  soil,  and  is  unsur- 
passed as  a  hedge  plant  or  ornamental  screen, 
but  care  is  necessary  that  the  lower  branches  be 
not  deprived  of  sun  'and  air  by  any  growth  in 
close  proximity.— Mo.  State  Hort.  Soc. 

Protect  the  Street  Trees.  Walk  along  any  of 
our  streets  where  the  trees  are  placed  on  the 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  notice  the  effects.  In 
some  instances  the  house-owners  have  placed 
guards  around  the  trunks,  and  the  trees  are 
symetrical  and  have  attained  a  good  size.  But 
in  most  cases  they  have  been  left  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Bright  and  early  the  milkman 
comes  along  and  jumps  ott'  with  his  can,  leaving 
his  horse  to  make  a  scanty  breakfast  by  gnaw- 
ing the  bark  of  the  nearest  tree.  Later  on  come 
the  butcher  and  the  grocer,  whose  horses  lunch 
upon  what  was  left  by  their  predecessor.  No 
wonder  that  the  bark  is  not  only  soon  removed 
and  the  wood  exposed,  but  since  the  horse  is  an 
animal  which  prefers  the  softer  bark  to  the 
harder  wood,  the  fresii  borders  of  the  wound 
are  repeatedly  attacked  until  deformities  of 
enormous  size  are  produced,  and  apart  from  the 
danger  of  fungus  growths,  the  nutrition  of  the 
tree  is  seriously  deranged.— Prrj/.  Wm.  O.Far- 
loiv,  Mass.  Hort.  Soc. 

Strawberry  Enemies.  During  the  spring  and 
early  summer  our  Strawberry  leaves  in  some 
localities  are  seriouslj'  injured  by  a  little  brown 
beetle,  the  crown  borer,  the  larva?  of  which  are 
at  work  during  the  summer  eating  the  crown 
and  main  roots.  Soon  after  the  fruit  has  ripened 
and  sometimes  earlier,  the  leaf  blight  attacks 
the  leaves,  and  when  both  of  these  enemies  ap- 
pear, it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of  them. 
It  is  believed,  however,  that  Paris  green  will  de- 
stroy the  crown  borer,  and  it  is  certain  that  it 
will  prevent  the  leaf  blight.  An  application  of 
Paris  green  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  new 
leaves  begin  to  unfold  in  the  spring,  and  another 
a  little   while   before   the  first  blossoms  open. 

Neither  the  Paris  green  nor  copper  solutions 
can  be  safely  applied  after  the  blossoms  open; 
but  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  be  used  alone  up  to  about  Aug. 
1st,  when  the  Paris  green  should  be  added  to 
destroy  the  beetles  which  again  appear  at  this 
time.  The  cutting  and  burning  of  the  leaves,  or 
their  destruction  with  the  blight  spores  at  the 
same  time,  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  as  has 
been  recommended,  is  undoubtedly  of  some 
value,  but  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  thought 
more  effectual,  and  what  foliage  is  preserved 
will  add  strength  to  the  plants.  If  one  fears  to 
use  Paris  green.  Hellebore  will  undoubtedly 
prove  successful  in  the  destiiiction  of  the  crown 
borer,  which  feeds  on  the  Strawberry  foliage.— 
Prof.S.  T.  Maynaril,  before  the  Mass.  H(j)'t.  Soe. 

Bemedies  for  Knot  of  the  Plum.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  only  effective  remedy  was  the 
cutting  away  and  burning  of  all  diseased  parts; 
hut  this  persistent  cutting  not  only  disfigured 
the  tree  but  greatly  impaired  its  vigor.  Prof, 
t'arlow,  of  Harvard  University  discovered  that 
simply  painting  the  diseased  parts  with  a  mixture 
of  red  oxide  of  iron,  in  linseed  oil,  has  not  only 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  contagion,  but  has 
stopped  the  growth  of  the  diseased  parts,  so  that 
the  knots  have  crumbled  and  fallen  away  with 
the  least  possible  injury  to  the  tree.  Dr.  C.  A. 
Uoessman,  Director  of  the  Massachusetts  Expe- 
riment Station,  has  experimented  with  this  rem- 
edy on  his  grounds  the  past  year  and  is  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  results.  One  of  the  diffloulties 
in  the  way  of  exterminating  this  class  of  diseases, 
is  that  every  horticulturist  whose  lot  is  cast  in  a 
thickly  settled  community  is  constantly  exposed 
to  damage  from  the  old  decaying  trees  of  his  less 
enterprising  neighbors.who  have  too  little  energy 
and  too  little  faith  in  science,  to  co-operate  in 
any  systematic  attempt  to  eradicate  these  dis- 
diseases,  and  we  should  make  an  effort  to  have  a 
law  passed  and  enforced  for  the  protection  of 
our  industry  in  the  same  manner  as  the  farmer 
is  protected  by  the  law  for  the  extermination  of 
noxious  weeds,  which  do  far  less  harm,  in  the 
aggregate,  than  these  mysterious  organisms 
known  as  the  fungous  diseases;  which  annually 
destroy  the  products  of  the  horticulturist  to  the 
amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  and   are   more 


dreaded  than  any  other  pests  with  which  he  has 
to  contend.— Netv  Jersey  Horticultural  Society. 

Spraying  for  Grape  Kot.  The  sol  ution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  in  ammonia  water  is  to  be  highly 
recommended  as  being  effective  and  most  econ- 
omical of  all  preparations.  Dissolve  five  ounces 
of  copper  carbonate  in  three  pints  of  the  strong- 
est (2C  per  cent)  water  of  ammonia  and  dilute 
with  50  gallons  of  water.  Buying  all  chemicals 
from  wholesale  houses  in  some  quantity— since 
no  loss  is  incurred  from  keeping  copper  carbo- 
nate or  ammonia  from  one  year  to  the  next — is 
the  most  economical  plan.  Four  applications, 
if  thoroughly  done,  may  sulfice,  although  no 
hard-and-fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  in  regard  to 
the  matter.  In  any  case,  however,  the  vine 
should  be  kept  covered  with  the  mixture,  as 
only  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  a  coat- 
ing of  copper  carbonate  are  protected  from  the 
parasites.  Make  the  first  application  just  as  the 
red  tips  of  the  first  leaves  are  beginning  to  show. 
If  this  precaution  is  taken,  the  tender  leaves  as 
they  unfold  slowly  have  already  upon  them 
considerable  quantities  of  the  solution,  and  are 
shielded  from  birth  from  the  attacks  of  the  para- 
site. The  second  spraying  should  be  done  when 
the  leaves  are  about  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  but  not  later.  When  the  flowers 
have  fully  opened  and  the  insects  are  busy  about 
the  clusters,  the  third  spraying  may  be  done 
without  tear  of  injury  to  the  blooms  which 
have  been  fertilized  before  the  caps  have 
dropped  off,  and  ten  days  or  two  weeks  later 
when  the  fruit  has  attained  the  size  of  Peas,  the 
fourth  application  may  be  made.  A  fifth  may 
be  held  in  reserve  in  case  the  disease  gains  a 
foothold  upon  the  vines.— Pro/.  Fairchild  before 
the  W.  N.  r.  HoH.  Soc. 


Cherry  Crowing  For  Profit. 

{Extract from  Fruil  Manital  iirepared  by  ttte  Kansas 
Horticultural  Society.) 

The  Cherry  thrives  quite  well  on  either 
high  or  low  lands,  and  on  sandy  and  loamy 
soils.  The  Morello  family  is  highly  success- 
ful wherever  planted,  and  embraces  the 
sour  varieties,  Early  Richmond,  Kentish, 
Montmorency,  English  Morello,  and  com- 
mon red  (black)  Morello. 

In  some  localities  the  flner-flavored 
varieties— as  May  Duke,  Gov.  Wood,  Royal 
Duke,  Belle  Magnilique,  Belle  de  Choisy, 
Rheine  Hortense  — are  quite  successful. 
The  class  known  as  "  sweet  varieties "  do 
not  succeed.  The  tree  often  becomes  fatal- 
ly injured  by  the  intense  heat  of  summer 
and  the  extremes  of  winter  weather. 

The  main  requisites  in  successful  culture  are 
deeply  prepared  and  enriched  land,  and  a  vigor- 
ous wood-growth.  Whenever  a  tree  becomes 
stunted  by  neglect  or  from  sterility  of  the  land, 
decay  soon  sets  in  in  the  heart  and  death  gener- 
ally follows  in  a  few  years. 

Site.  For  this  as  well  as  for  all  classes  of  soft 
fruits,  the  site  should  be  as  near  the  dwelling  as 
practicable  for  convenience  in  gathering  the 
fruit,  and  general  care  of  the  orchard. 

High  lands  are  preferable,  as  the  fruit  buds 
are  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  spring  frosts,  and 
the  tree  maintains  a  normal  condition  better, 
through  varying  weather  in  winter,  and  better 
facilities  are  afl'orded  for  circulation  of  the  cur- 
rent of  air  during  extreme  rainfalls  and  sudden 
changes  in  temperature. 

An  eastern  or  northern  slope  is  preferable,  as 
trees  do  not  suflter  so  much  from  drouths  or 
heat  of  sun  on  such  locations.  The  slope  should 
be  sulBciently  inclined  to  really  pass  off  any 
sudden,  heavy  fall  of  water,  as  a  retention  of  a 
surplus  amount  in  the  land  will  weaken  the 
vigor  of  trees,  and  where  continued  endanger 
their  lives. 

Soil.  A  deep  loam  and  a  sandy  soil  are  to  be 
preferred;  but  other  soils  can  be  made  suitable 
by  deep  tilling  and  manuring,  and  for  naturally 
arid  land,  a  heavy  mulching. 

When  planted  on  flat  lands,  artificially-con- 
structed drains  must  be  provided:  but  on  slopes, 
water  is  seldom  retained  in  amount  that  would 
be  deleterious  to  trees.  The  value  of  ample 
drainage  is  forcibly  impressed  on  the  grower 
when  heavy  and  continuous  rains  flow  the  land 
just  at  the  ripening  period,  which  is  invariably 
followed  with  cracking  and  often  bursting  of 
the  fruit,  thereby  rendering  almost  the  entire 
crop  unmarketable,  and  a  serious  loss.  No  such 
an  occurence  would  follow  on  well-drained 
grounds. 
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In  open  prairie  lands  wind-brealta  are  an  ad- 
vantage, when  confined  to  the  south  side  only. 
These  should  be  constructed  with  two  rows 
eight  feet  apart,  and  the  trees  set  at  the  same 
distance,  alternating  in  the  row. 

Preparation  of  the  Land.  Deep  plowing  and 
pulverizing  of  the  surface  and  stirring  of 
the  subsoil  are  as  much  needed  with  the  Cherry 
as  any  of  the  orchard  fruits.  The  depth  can  be 
obtained  by  a  repeated  following  in  the  same 
furrow,  until  the  desired  condition  is  reached. 
Sterile  lands  must  be  well  enriched  with  barn- 
yard manure  or  wood  ashes,  or  any  well-rotted 
vegetable  matter,  before  planted. 

Selection  of  Trees.  These  should  never  be 
over  two  years  old;  strong,  vigorous  growers, 
and  well  rooted.  As  to  the  stock  on  which  the 
kind  has  been  worked  the  tendency  of  the 
discussions  at  the  meetings  of  the  society  has 
been  towards  the  Morello  as  a  preferable  stock, 
claiming  early  and  profuse  fruiting  and  hardi- 
ness over  the  other  classes. 

Planting.  The  Cherry  tree  is  a  close  grower, 
forming  either  an  upright  or  low  round  head, 
according  to  varieties.  In  either  case  it  requires 
little  room.  But  for  convenience  in  cultivation 
and  other  work  in  the  orchard,  the  rows  should 
be  twenty  feet  apart,  and  trees  fifteen  feet 
apart  in  the  row. 

The  safest  time  to  plant  is  in  the  spring,  and  it 
should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  winter's  frost  has 
left  the  ground. 

Pruning.  The  main  points  to  be  gained  are: 
First,  a  low  and  uniformly-shaped  head;  second, 
to  facilitate  the  penetration  of  light  and  air  to 
the  inner  portion  of  the  head;  third,  to  encour- 
age and  direct  the  annual  growth  so  as  to  form 
a  shade  sutlicient  to  break  the  force  of  the  sun's 
Intense  heat  upon  the  branches  and  trunk  of  the 
tree;  fourth,  to  remove  all  chafing,  straggling 
and  succulent  growth.  It  should  be  done  main- 
ly while  the  tree  is  young,  and  in  the  spring 
before  the  buds  break  into  leaves.  Succulent 
growth  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  it  appears. 

Picking,  The  best  time  to  gather  for  shipping 
is  when  fruit  is  wholly  covered  with  a  light  red 
color— approaching  scarlet;  if  for  a  near  mar- 
ket, then  dark  red  color. 

The  picking  force  should  be  divided  into  two 
classes.  The  first  proceeds  to  gather  all  the  fruit 
within  easy  picking  distance  while  standing  on 
the  ground,  and  should  keep  in  advance  of  the 
second  class,  which  works  from  ladders  or  stag- 
ing, and  cleans  up  the  tree.  Cherries  must  be 
picked  by  the  stem,  and  not  by  taking  hold  of 
the  fruit,  and  care  must  be  taken  not  to  even 
start  the  stem  from  the  fruit.  None  but  sound 
and  ripe  specimens  should  be  placed  in  the  boxes, 
and  the  top  layer  in  every  box  should  be  an 
honest  index  of  the  whole. 

Storage.  The  product  can  be  safely  held  in  a 
cold  storage  for  several  days,  but  must  be 
quickly  used  when  taken  out,  and  especially  is 
this  an  advantage  to  the  grower  in  seasons  when 
yield  is  abundant,  and  market  over-stocked. 

Varieties  Kecommended  for  Kansas.  Voted 
fruit  list  is  as  follows,  the  highest  grade  first, 
and  so  on  relatively  through  the  list;  Eaj7j/,— 
Early  Richmond,  May  Duke,  Montmorency, 
Early  Purple, Leib,  Elton.  Jfediitm— Gov.  Wood, 
Olivet,  Eugenia,  Reine  Hortense,  Montmorency, 
Belie  de  Choisy.  l/a(e— English  Morello,  Com- 
mon Morello,  Uelle  Magniflciue,  Late  Mont- 
gomery. 


Rhododendron  Culture. 

(Extract  ofpapi'rretuibyMrs.Uelen  A.  Crvss,  before 
ttie  California  State  Ftornt  Society.) 

These  beautiful  flowering  shrubs,  which 
include  Azaleas  in  the  large  genus  Rhodo- 
dendron, belong  to  the  nattiral  order  Erica- 
ceae and  the  class  Pentandria. 

The  Rhododendron  is  found  in  the  mountains 
of  the  northern  hemisphere  and  in  Java  and  the 
neighboring  islands.  Several  species  are  found 
in  China  and  Japan,  two  in  Kamschutka  and  one 
in  Alaska.  The  Artie  species,  Lapponicum  of 
Lapland  and  Greenland,  is  also  found  in  the 
White  mountains.  The  only  two  other  European 
species  are  the  R.  Ferrugineum  and  R.  Hirsutum. 
the  "Alphen  Rosen"  of  the  Swiss  Alps.  The 
species  peculiar  to  the  United  States  are  numer- 
ous and  wide-spread. 

The  finest  and  most  hardy  Rhododendrons  are 
hybrids,  produced  by  crossing  the  R.  Catawbiense 
with  the  Eastern  R.  Ponticum,  and  these  are 
more  generally  planted  than  any  other.  The 
following  hybrid  varieties  can  be  confidently 
recommended  as  hardy  and   beautiful   garden 


plants:  R.  Everestianum,  R.  ro.seum,  R.  album 
grandiflorum,  R.  purpureum,  H.  grandiflorum 
and  R.  Coriacem. 

Rhododendrons  are  propajfated  from  seed  and 
the  plants  resulting  are  then  grafted.  This 
should  be  done  upon  codlings,  two  years  old. 
Sow  the  seed  in  October  r  November  and  trans- 
plant in  February  or  Xi  rch. 

To  attain  the  best  success  in  the  cultivation  of 
these  shrubs,  they  should  be  planted  in  well 
drained  peat  or  leaf-mould  mixed  with  sand. 

Rhododendrons  will  grow  well  out  of  doors  in 
deeply  shaded  places,  as  on  the  north  side  of  a 
house  where  they  may  get  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning sun,  or  under  large  trees.  Some  species 
droop  their  foliage  and  appear  as  though  they 
had  at  some  time  been  borne  down  by  a  weight 
of  snow. 

The  Rhododendron,  if  it  has  proper  care,  is 
healthy  and  free  from  insect  pests,  and  if  it  is 
seen  to  be  attacked  by  them,  one  may  know  it  ha 
been  neglected.  The  plant  requires  no  pruning 
unless  it  be  growing  out  of  shape,  and  then  the 
knife  should  be  used  as  little  as  possible,  and 
that  after  the  blooming  season  is  over. 

The  Azalea  is  of  the  ge'Uis  Rhododendron. 
It  varies  in  height  from  a  tew  inches  to  twenty 
feet,  and  its  blossoms  are  of  almost  every  con- 
ceivable shade.  The  Azalea  Indica,  a  favorite 
of  florists,  is  remarkable  for  its  brilliant  colors. 
The  A.  calendulaceaof  the  Southern  States  some- 
times almost  clothes  the  mountains  with  a  robe 
of  living  flame  color. 

The  soil  used  is  the  same  as  for  Rhododendrons. 
If  one  is  in  the  possession  of  both  early  and  late 
varieties,  he  can  have  a  succession  of  bloom  from 
November  through  May.  The  Azalea  is  usually 
a  healthy  plant,  but  it  it  has  the  misfortune  to  be 
neglected,  other  misfortunes  will  follow.  These 
are  the  red  spider,  mealy  bug  and  black  scale- 
Too  much  dampness  will  result  in  mildew.  The 
grower  may  avoid  all  these  troubles  by  a  reason- 
able amount  of  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  plant 

Prune  after  the  flowering  season  is  well  over' 
July  is  a  good  month  'as  this  gives  the  plants 
time  to  make  new  wood  and  set  their  buds,  etc. 
The  names  of  some  of  the  species  in  common 
cultivation  are  Francois  de  Vos,  a  double  white; 
Baron  de  Viere  and  Apollo,  both  large  single 
white;  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  very  double  rose  red; 
Emporer  of  Brazil,  double  white;  Duke  of  {?on- 
naught,  dark  red  with  two  rows  of  petals  and  a 
large  red  calyx;  and  last  and  best  of  all  as  a 
beauty  and  a  bloomer.  Prince  Albert  Edward, 
rose  pink  with  dark  red  blotches  on  three  petals. 


The  Best  Means  to  Destroy  the 
Rosebug. 

(Extract  of  paper  by  Col.  Alex.  W.  Pierson  read  before 

the  New  Jersey  Horticultural  Society.) 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  I  have  known  of 
certain  limited  localities  in  Southern  New 
Jersey  which  were  infested  by  rosebugs. 
They  yearly  appeared  in  gradually  increas- 
ing numbers.  During  the  past  three  years 
they  seem  to  swarm  from  these  breeding 
grounds,  and  now  prevail  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  territory. 

On  my  farm  I  saw  no  rosebugs  until  three 
years  ago.  This  last  year  (isiiu)  they  destroyed 
all  the  crops  on  over  four  thousand  of  my  Grape 
vines.  They  destroyed  half  of  my  Strawberry 
crop,  much  of  the  Blackberry  crop,  and  would 
have  taken  all  of  the  Apples,  Peaches  and 
Cherries,  if  these  trees  had  borne  fruit.  I  have 
had  Apples  large  asWalnuts  so  covered  with  clust- 
ering rosebugs  as  to  completely  hide  the  fruit. 
On  some  of  my  Grape  vines— Riparias— all  of  the 
lea\'es  were  eaten  up. 

In  October  last  I  grubbed  out  about  one 
thousand  of  my  Grape  vines,  valued  at  a  dollar 
each,  but  valueless  on  account  of  the  prospect- 
ive prevalence  of  this  insect  pest.  I  subsequent- 
ly ploughed  the  land.  The  rosebug  larvee  have 
already  descended  about  six  inches;  they  are  yet 
going  down  deeper,  out  of  reach  of  frost. 

The  female  rosebug  deposits  her  eggs  generally 
directly  beneath  where  she  feeds.  Thus  I  find 
many  more  of  the  larviv  right  under  the  Grape 
row  than  in  the  middle  space  between  the  rows. 
On  cultivated  soil,  where  the  bugs  find  little  to 
eat,  as  in  corn  fields,  I  find  the  larvie  scarce.  In 
the  woods  the  rosebug  feeds  on  foliage  of  many 
trees,  and  the  ground  beneath  them  swarms  with 
the  larvie. 

If,  before  these  insects  are  ready  to  oviposit, 
they  have  consumed  all  of  their  food  in  a  given 
district,  they  will  generally  migrate  to  another 
place  where  they  can  obtain  food,  and  this  will 


be  their  breeding  place.  For  example,  on  many 
sorts  of  Grape  vines  they  prefer  the  blossoms  to 
the  leaves.  Of  the  Riparias  they  eat  the  leaves 
also.  If  there  be  a  vineyard  of  Riparias  access- 
ible to  the  bugs,  they  will,  towards  the  close  of 
their  dispensation,  mostly  abandon  other  vines 
and  congregate  on  the  Riparias.  I  have  such  a 
vineyard  of  Iron-clad  Grape.  The  soil  here  is  in- 
fested with  the  larvai  much  more  than  in  other 
vineyards. 

Last  .lune,  in  rosebug  time,  our  entomologist. 
Professor  Smith,  came  to  me,  bringing  a  whole 
arsenal  of  insecticides.  We  waged  war  on  the 
rosebugs  for  a  week,  and  they  remained  masters 
of  the  field. 

Soon  after  this  I  was  induced  to  try  a  new  in- 
secticide called  sludgite,  a  product  of  kerosene, 
which  looks  like  glue  and  smells  offensively.  It 
dissolves  in  hot  water,  makingasortof  emulsion 
which  is  liquid  so  long  as  it  remains  in  any  de- 
gree warm. 

I  made  a  solution  of  the  chemical,  one  pound 
to  six  gallons  of  water,  and  with  it  sprayed  the 
infested  Rose  bushes.  In  the  course  of  ten 
minutes  the  bugs  were  all  fallen  to  the  ground- 
I  scraped  up  a  pint  of  them.  The  next  day  these 
bugs  all  were  dead. 

I  killed  some  thousands  more  of  them  on  the 
Roses.and  then  continued  sprayingvarious  plants 
to  learn  if  this  solution  would  harm  the  growth. 
No  damages  resulted  from  its  use. 

This  solution  killed  the  rosebug,  the  Potato 
bug,  and  various  other  insects  by  contact.  At 
least  such  was  my  experience  Whether  it  will 
kill  the  rosebug  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  earlier 
life  has  got  to  be  learned  by  trial.  He  is  a  tough 
customer. 

I  do  not  know  what  strength  of  the  solution  is 
needful.  Perhaps  a  weaker  solution  than  that  I 
used  will  be  strong  enough.  When  prepared  for 
spraying  it  should  be  slighly  warm.  When  cold 
it  curdles  like  soft  soap. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Lyman,  of  Virginia  wrote  to  me  that 
the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
is  the  only  one  of  the  copper  solutions  which 
checks  the  rosebug. 

This  observation  caused  me  to  notice  that  the 
sections  of  my  vineyard  which  were  unharmed 
by  the  rosebug  were  those  sections  sprayed  with 
this  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  If  this  ex- 
perience be  repeated  next  year,  we  may  gain 
from  it  instruction  how  to  successfully  contend 
with  the  rosebug. 


Management  of  Hardy  Grape  Vines. 

{Ketraet  of  paper  by  S.  S.  Cvitisey,  read  before  the  New 
York  State  Farmers'  Institute.) 

The  summer  management  of  hardy  Grape 
vines  includes  planting,  pruniiig  and  trellis-  - 
ing,  cultivation,  picking,  packing  and 
marketing,  together  with  several  items  of 
occasional  work,  a.s  fertilizing,  destroying 
injurious  insects,  warding  off  fungus  dis- 
eases, etc. 

The  introduction  of  the  Concord  Grape,  the 
invention  of  the  Climax  basket,  the  ability  to 
ship  to  distant  markets,  in  full  car  lots,  at  low 
rates  and  with  quick  time,  have  made  Grapes 
our  leading,  most  reliable  and  by  far  the  most 
remunerative  farm  crop. 

Quality  First,  Will  the  business  be  ovetdone? 
is  the  universal  question.  We  believe  the  answer 
to  that  question  hinges  on  the  one  point  of 
quality.  We  shall  not  fail  forwant  of  consumers. 
Sixty-five  millions  of  people  make  a  tolerably 
large  market.  The  externals  of  good  quality 
are  easily  named.  When  a  it-lb.  basket  of  Chau- 
tauqua Concords  reaches  St.  Louis,  Minneapolis 
or  Denver,  it  should  l.>e  of  full  weight,  of  which 
IH  lbs.  are  the  weight  of  the  basket  and  "M  lbs. 
the  fruit.  The  baskets  should  be  dry,  clean  and 
of  neat  appearance.  The  covers,  preferably  of 
white  Basswood,  should  be  of  sound  timber,  free 
from  holes,  knots  or  decayed  spots.  The  Grapes 
neither  too  green,  nor  too  ripe,  should  be  free 
from  crushed,  mouldy  or  imperfect  berries,  and 
the  clusters  have  just  enough  stems  to  handle 
with.  Plainly  stenciled  on  the  cover  should  be 
the  name  of  the  grower,  and  the  brand  or  trade 
mark  of  the  Association.  Accompanying  each 
basket  should  be  a  guarantee  in  about  these 
words:  "These  Grapes  are  warranted  of  No.  1 
quality.  If  not  found  as  represented,  will  the 
consumer  please  reporttothe  dealer  from  whom 
bought." 

So  much  for  the  externals.  The  real  quality, 
however,  lies  beneath  the  surface.  The  best 
grades  have  the  clusters  full,  compact,  hand- 
some, highly  colored,  the  berries  large,  plump 
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and  meaty  to  the  taste,  with  a  fresh,  sprightly, 
vinous  flavor.  Soil,  climate  and  cultivation 
unite  to  secure  this  perfect  result.'i  Fine  quality 
is  secured  in  the  vineyard,  or  it  is  never  secured. 
Failure  there  is  failure  all  the  way  through. 

The  Grape  vine  is  the  child  of  the  sun.  The 
wild  vine  climbs  to  the  top  of  the  tallest  tree 
that  it  may  bathe  its  foliag-e  in  the  upper  sun- 
light and  air.  Abundant  lijrht.  air  and  cultiva- 
tion. In  that  trio  you  have  the  secret  of  health 
and  vigor  for  ;the  vine  and  the  highest  quality 
for  the  fruit. 

The  baneful  effect  of  weeds  are  two-fold,  dim- 
inution of  quantity  and  deterioration  of  quality. 
If  you  have  the  weeds  and  thistles  up  even  with 
the  top  wire  of  the  trellis,  you  will  get  none  but 
second  quality  fruit. 

Planting  and  Pruning.  We  use  good,  one- 
year-old  number  one  vines,  grown  from  heavy, 
"well-ripened  cuttings,  in  rich  soil,  in  the  open 
air.  The  rows  are  nine  feet  agart,  and  vines 
eight,  nine  and  ten  feet  apart  in  the  row. 

Insufficient  pruning  means  overproduction, 
and  overproduction  means  poor  quality.  At  the 
close  of  the  season  one  acre  of  good  Concord 
vineyard,  in  rough  numbers,  will  have  150,000 
buds  on  the  new  wood.  The  capacity  of  the  soil 
win,  we  will  say,  mature  five  tons.  This  requires 
2.5,000,  buds,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole.  So  you 
see  our  vineyard  is  loaded.up>ith  buds  enough 
for  30  tons.  It  will  only  carry  five.  Hence  wo 
must  prune  away  five-sixths  of  the  bearing 
wood.  If  we  have  too  much,  the  soil  is  taxed 
beyond  its  capacity,  and  the  result  is  a  lot  of 
second  quality  and  refuse  Grapes.  The  amount 
of  bearing  wood  left  in  pruning  varies  with  dif- 
ferent varieties.  With  Concord  leave  five  canes 
of  nine  budseach  with  Delaware,  leavethree,  and 
Catawba  only  two.  Prune  and  train  to  secure 
the  fullest  and  most  even  distribution  of  fruit. 
Because  it  more  perfectly  enables  you  to  do  this, 
a  three  wire  trellis  is  better  than  two,  and  a  four 
wire  oetter  than  three. 

CnltiTation.  This  extends  from  May  15  to 
August  15.  In  large  vineyards  the  best  tool  is 
the  two-horse  riding  cultivator.  Cultivate  about 
twice  in  three  weeks,  or  eight  times  during 
the  season,  each  time  of  uniform  depth,  and 
don't  be  afraid  to  go  down  four  or  five  inches. 
Vineyards  thus  cared  for  maintain  throughout 
their  dark,  glossy  green,  and  are  as  a  rule  abso- 
lutely drought  proof. 

Harvesting.  Have  your  baskets  all  on  hand 
and  good  help  engaged  before  the  first  cluster 
ripeus.  Picking  and  packing  Grapes  is  the  most 
healthful  and  delightful  out-door  and  in-door 
work  known  to  this  latitude.  Invalids  forget 
their  ailments,  the  weak  become  strong,  the  lean 
grow  fat.  Women  are  the  best  help.  Their 
gentle  touch  just  suits  the  need  in  handUng  a 
fruit  exceedingly  susceptible  to  in.iury. 

Befnse  Qrapes-  What  shall  we  do  with  them? 
Don't  have  any.  It  don't  pay  to  raise  Grapes  for 
vmegar.  Kefuse  Grapes  comes  from  two  sources, 
first  from  over-production,  which  calls  for  closer 
pruning;  second,  from  bringing  into  the  vine- 
yard the  manners  and  roughness  of  the  coal  yard, 
or  from  careless  handling  when  first  picked.  Of 
course  in  the  last  half  of  the  season  there  will 
daily  accumulate  some  cracked  berries,  say  about 
one  pound  in  one  hundred.  But  if  in  20  tons  you 
have  over  200  pounds  of  cracked  or  refuse 
Grapes,  or  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  you  are  not 
up  with  the  practice  of  the  best  vineyardists. 

Varieties,  We  need  more  early  Grapes  to 
lengthen  the  market  season  and  to  economize  the 
cost  of  hired  help.  But  beware  of  the  Tallman 
Grape.  It  has  no  merits.  Don't  buy  it,  don't 
sell  it,  and  I  need  not  say,  don't  eat  it,  for  you 
caimot  do  that  if  you  try.  The  Concord  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  the  trite  maxim,  "  Nothing 
succeeds  like  success."  The  Concord  Grape  crop 
of  IKliO  brought  to  Chautauqua  county  over  one 
million  dollars,  and  to  the  lake  shore,  including 
Erie  county.  Pa.,  about  a  million  and  half.  In 
the  face  of  this  statement  criticism  is  dumb,  and 
comment  needless. 


Ups  and  Downs  In  Horticulture. 

{Extract of  a  jiaper  by  P,  C.  Rynolds,  before  the  West- 
ern New  York  Horticultural  Society.) 

Discouragement.  The  first  cause  of  dis- 
couragement that  I  shall  notice  is  climatic. 
Peaches  and  Sweet  Cherries  have  been 
killed  by  low  temperature  in  winter,  and 
Peach  trees,  Cherry  trees  and  Grape  vines 
have  been  killed  by  the  combined  eflects  of 
prolonged  low  temperature  and  the  ab- 
sence of  moistijre.    Our  fruit  crops  are  also 


frequently  diminished,  if  not  totally  destroy- 
ed by  late  spring  or  early  autumn  frosts. 

3.  Although  the  ordinary  growth  of  weeds, 
which  can  be  subdued  by  proper  culture,  ought 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  discouragements 
of  horticulture,  the  introduction  of  new  and 
strange  weeds,  with  unusual  means  of  rapid 
propagation  and  ver.\'  difficult  of  extirpation, 
whose  names  and  habits  are  not  familiar  to  us, 
prove  very  discouraging.  We  regard  ordinary 
weeds  that  succumb  to  beneficial  culture,  as 
rather  a  blessing  than  a  bane  to  the  horticultu- 
rist, but  such  weeds  as  Plaintain,  Canada  thistles. 
Quack  grass  tTriticum  npciis),  and  many  others, 
introduced  with  foreign  seeds  or  plants,  or  pur- 
chased manures,  require  so  much  culture  for 
their  subjection  or  extirpation,  as  to  absorb  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

3.  Two  classes  of  enemies  of  fruit  culture  have 
increased  with  fearful  rapidity  during  the  last 
two  decades,  namely,  parasite  fungi  and  destruc- 
tive insects.  The  very  climatic  conditions  which 
promote  the  rapid  germination  and  vegetation 


Bome-made  Wheel  Boe.  See  opposite  page. 
of  the  germs  of  desirable  plants  are  also  favor- 
able to  the  rapid  development  of  parasitical 
growths.  The  increase  of  mildews,  blights,  scabs, 
rusts,  etc  ,  are  only  equaled  by  the  rapid  multi- 
plication of  insect  enemies  and  by  their  com- 
bined depredations  the  products  of  the  horticul- 
turist are  very  greatly  reduced  in  quantity  and 
impaired  in  quality. 

i.  There  is  another  class  of  parasites,  preying 
upon  the  products  of  horticultural  industry 
that  sometimes  prove  more  discouraging  than 
even  the  fungal  and  insect  parasites  combined. 
These  are  the  inter-consumer  and  often  manage 
to  consume  the  lion's  share  of  the  profits  if  not 
of  the  gross  receipts.  It  not  infrequently  occurs 
that  planters  of  nursery  stock  and  consumers  of 
fruits,  pay  from  50  to  200  per  cent  more  than 
nurserymen  and  fruit  growers  receive.  All  this 
difference  is  absorbed  by  transporters  and 
dealers  or  commission  men.  The  honest,  fair 
dealing  middleman,  is  a  benefit  to  the  producer, 
but  the  grasping,  extortionate  one  is  a  curse  to 
both  producer  and  consumer.  He  not  only  robs 
the  producer  of  hard  earned  money  but  he  so 
limits  consumption  by  his  extortionate  prices, 
as  to  cause  glutted  markets. 

5.  The  fifth  and  last  discouragement  is,  over- 
production, or  restricted  consumption.  Perhaps 
none  of  the  causes  of  discouragement  that  I 
have  noticed  are  so  disheartening  as  that  of  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  crop  of  fine  fruit  and  find- 
ing the  market  so  overstocked  that  it  will  not 
sell  for  enough  to  compensate  for  its  production. 
These  frequently  recurring  gluts  of  fruit  mar- 
kets are  caused  by  restricted  consumption  rather 
than  by  over-production.  This  state  has  never 
yet  produced  one-half  the  fruit  that  its  citizens 
would  be  able  to  consume  if  they  would  use 
daily,  all  the  fruit  that  an  enlightened  judgment 
would  pronounce  conducive  to  healthful  nutri- 
tion, highest  gustatory  enjoyment,  and  at  the 
same  time  consistent  with  true  economy. 

One  way  to  so  increase  consumption  of  fruit 
as  to  prevent  these  peril  idical  gluts  is  to  en- 
lighten the  public  on  the  value  of  fruit  as  an 
article  of  diet,  to  use  every  means  within  your 
power  to  reduce  the  ditlerence  between  prices 
received  by  producer  and  iiaid  by  consumer,  and 
to  grow  better  frait  and  ijlace  it  upon  the  mar- 
ket in  better  condition.  Every  producer  who 
puts  upon  the  market  poor,  wormy,  unripe  fruit, 
or  puts  upon  the  market  deceptive  packages  of 
fruit,  with  fine  specimens  upon  the  top  and 
poor  fruit  underneath,  contributes  to  lessen 
consumption.  Our  markets  are  flooded  early  in 
the  season  with  green  Strawberries  from  the 
south  and  by  the  time  our  own  product  is  ripe  a 
large  portion  of  coiisumers  are  thoroughly  dis- 
gusted with  the  very  name  Strawberry.  In  the 
Autumn  many  Grape  growers  are  so  anxious  to 
realize  on  their  fruit  and  so  fearful  of  loss  by 
frosts  that  they  hurry  their  Grapes  to  market  as 


soon  as  the  color  has  turned,  before  they  bear 
the  slightest  resemblance  to  the  delicious  flavor 
and  fine  aroma  of  the  well  ripened  Grape.  Of 
course  those  who  form  their  opinions  of  the 
Grape  by  such  samples  are  not  going  to  expend 
much  money  in  that  kind  of  fruit. 

Encouragements,  Some  of  the  greater  en- 
couragements of  horticulture  grow  out  of  the 
seeming  discouragements.  The  obstacles  to 
success  in  horticultural  pursuits  do  but  stimu- 
late to  mental  effort,  to  the  study  of  the  nature 
of  the  obstacles  and  the  means  necessary  to 
overcome  them.  What  we  have  lost  in  products 
we  have  gained  in  mental  development.  What 
we  have  lost  in  money  we  have  gained  in  man- 
hood. Is  it  not  a  profitable  exchange?  Horti- 
culturists may  not  become  millionaires  but  they 
may  become  (what  is  better)  men. 

It  is  the  high  privilege  of  horticulturists  to  co- 
operate with  creative  energy  in  the  grand  work 
of  creation.  We  cannot  create  matter;  we  can- 
not form  worlds  out  of  matter,  but  with  matter 
and  the  earth  and  the  soil  prepared  for  us  we 
can  assist  in  the  grand  process  of  evolution,  by 
which  inferior  forms  of  matter  are  transformed 
into  higher  forms,  into  Uving  organisms.  We 
can  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the  seed-bed,  by 
breaking  up  and  pulverizing  the  hard  stubborn 
soil.  We  can  select  and  plant  the  seeds,  or  cut- 
ting of  species  and  varieties  best  adapted  to  the 
sustenance  of  man  or  beast,  or,  in  ornamentals 
that  best  please  the  ,'esthetic  taste.  By  supply- 
ing more  plant  food,  cultivating  the  soil,  irriga- 
ting or  watering,  we  can  create  variations,  and 
by  selecting  and  crossing  variations  we  can  pro- 
duce new  varieties,  better  adapted  to  our  wants. 
Thus  we  are  permitted  to  assist  in  the  process  of 
evolution  and  progress. 


Home-made  Fruit  Evaporator. 

(Extract  of  paiicr  by  S.   A.   Latimer,  read  before  the 
Missouri  State  Horticultural  Society. 

Construct  a  frame-work  of  scantlings, 
the  edges  of  which  should  be  dressed  so 
that  all  the  scantlings  will  be  exactly  the 
same  width.  Cut  them  four  feet  long  and 
fasten  together  with  strips  of  plank  three 
inches  wide  and  of  sufficient  length  to  place 
them  exactly  three  feet  and  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  apart. 

These  strips  should  be  fastened  to  the  side  of 
the  scantlings  near  their  ends.  Make  seven  of 
such  frames  and  place  them  two  feet  apart,  and 
fasten  together  by  nailing  on  the  ends  of  the 
scantlings  strips  of  plank  for  plates  and  as  wide 
as  the  scantlings  and  twelve  feet  two  inches  in 
length.  Side  up  with  weather-boarding,  or  what 
is  much  better,  flooring,  shiplap  or  boxing, 
which  should  be  placed  on  perpendicularly.  At 
each  end  there  should  be  a  door. 

The  roof  should  be  made  in  the  ordinary  way, 
except  a  vent  at  the  top  two  mches  wide  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  evaporator.  A  trough-like 
covering  should  be  made  for  this  opening  and 
placed  one  inch  above  the  roof.  Strips  of  mould- 
ing to  support  the  trays  should  be  tacked  to  the 
inner  edge  of  the  studding.  These  strips  should 
be  at  least  one-half  an  inch  thick  and  not  more 
than  one  inch  in  width  Begin  six  inches  above 
the  lower  end  of  the  studding  and  tack  these 
strips  three  inches  apart. 

The  trays  or  frames  upon  which  the  fruit  is  to 
be  placed  should  be  just  two  by  three  feet  and 
one  inch  in  depth.  The  tray  frames  should  be 
made  of  strips  one  inch  square.  The  bottom  of 
the  trays  should  be  made  of  plastering  laths  two 
feet  in  length.  They  should  be  placed  about 
one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  except  in  the  center 
of  the  trays,  where  there  should  be  a  vacancy  of 
two  inches  to  give  proper  ventilation. 

The  laths  at  each  end  of  the  tray  should  have 
their  outer  edge  dressed,  and  they  should  be 
placed  on  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  the  tray  a  play 
endwise  in  the  evaporator  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch.  There  should  be  seventy-two  of  these  trays. 

The  evaporator,  when  completed,  should  be 
placed  over  a  furnace  of  stone  or  brick,  made 
similar  to  a  Sorghum  evaporator  furnace. 

Dig  a  trench  ten  feet  long  and  as  deep  as  de- 
sired for  a  fire-pit,  and  wide  enough  when  lined 
with  brick  or  stone  to  be  fifteen  inches  from  wall 
tci  wall.  Cover  the  front  end  of  the  furnace  with 
a  wide  Hat  stone,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fur- 
nace with  heavy  sheet  iron  or  pieces  of  old  stoves. 

Around  this  furnace  build  walls  two  feet  high. 
The  distance  between  the  side  walls  should  be 
three  feet,  and  that  of  the  end  walls  twelve  feet. 
Upon  these  walls  rests  the  evaporator. 
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There  should  be  two  or  three  openings  the  size 
of  a  brick  left  in  the  side  walls  near  the  srround 
for  the  entrance  of  cold  air  to  drive  the  heat 
rapidly  upward.  Close  these  when  necessary. 
Attach  to  the  rear  end  of  the  furnace  a  stove- 
pipe and  let  it  pass  through  one  of  the  side  walls 
and  up  on  the  outside  of  the  evaporator  to  the 
height  of  eight  feet.  Beneath  the  trays  and 
above  the  furnace  suspend  by  wires  a  strip  of 
sheet  iron  three  feet  wide  and  ten  feet  long. 
Bend  this  in  a  semi-circle  so  that  the  edges  of  the 
sides  will  be  two  feet  apart.  Place  this  sheet 
iron  as  near  to  the  trays  and  as  far  as  possible 
above  the  furnace,  with  its  convex  side  down- 
ward. It  will  then  direct  the  currents  of  hot  air 
into  the  air  chambers  on  either  side  of  the  evapo- 
rator. From  thence  the  heated  currents  pass 
underneath  and  over  the  trays  to  the  opening  in 
the  center  of  the  trays;  from  thence  upward  and 
out  through  the  ventilator  at  the  top  of  the 
evaporator. 


Horticulture  Under  Glass. 

(T.  L.  Brown,  before  the  Grand  River,  Jlivh,,  Soeietj/.t 

The  construction  of  a  greenhouse  should 
be  made  with  a  view  to  the  kind  of  plants 
we  wish  to  grow,  but  as  John  Thorpe  ably 
puts  it,  "  First,  last  and  all  the  time  to  the 
south."  The  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  glass  lose  much  of  their  energy, 
and  the  further  the  light  travels  before 
reaching  the  plants  the  slower  will  be  their 
growth,  for  the  light  rapidly  diminishes 
from  the  roof  to  the  benches. 

Plants  require  all  the  light  it  is  possible  to  give 
them.  One  unaccustomed  to  greenhouse  plants 
will  invariably  mistake  height  and  general  ap- 
pearance upon  entering  a  shady  house  for  the 
darker  green,  stockiness  and  weight  of  leaf 
found  in  lighter  structures;  and  it  is  only  when 
plants  are  put  side  by  side  that  a  marked  differ- 
ence can  be  seen. 

Progressive  greenhouse  men  are  continually 
reducing  the  shade  by  using  larger  panes  of  glass. 
The  new  system  of  butting  the  ends  of  glass  to- 
gether with  white  lead,  when  glazing  makes 
such  an  air  tight  house  that  I  cannot  recom- 
mend the  system  for  Lettuce  culture.  So  tight 
are  these  houses  that  a  tobacco  smoke  made  in 
the  evening  will  be  quite  thick  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  one  hour  of  ventilation  is  necessary  to 
change  the  air  in  such  a  house  and  get  rid  of  the 
old  fumes.  Carnations  can  be  made  to  grow 
in  such  a  house,  if  air  in  abundance  is  given 
every  time  the  opportunity  affords.  The  best 
Lettuce  I  have  grown  is  in  a  house  glazed  in  the 
old  style  of  lapping  the  glass.  This  house  is  so 
lull  of  openings  that  tobacco  smoke  escapes  in 
twenty  minutes. 

Light  also  has  an  intluence  upon  the  develop- 
ment in  color,  the  same  variety  of  Roses  grown 
in  sunny  or  shady  houses  when  placed  side  by 
side,  appear  like  ditferent  kinds.  Soils  also 
change  the  color  of  flowers.  A  heavy  soil  in  a 
shady  house  will  produce  flowers  about  the  same 
shade  as  light  soil  in  a  sunny  house  and  to  get 
the  fullest  development  of  green,  glossy  foliage, 
thick  leaf  and  pure  color  for  Roses,  they  should 
have  a  heavy  soil  and  a  sunny  exposure. 

An  abundance  of  light  or  the  want  of  it  has  a 
marked  effect  on  Carnations.    Put  Carnations  in 
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Pruning  Screens. 

a  shady  house  and  a  few  finely  developed  flowers 
will  be  the  result.  Such  fine  specimens  are 
caused  by  the  lateral  buds  dying  for  want  of 
sufficient  light  to  bring  them  to  maturity  and  all 
the  energy  of  the  stem  that  should  have  borne 
five  or  six  flowers,  has  been  expended  on  the  one 
terminal  bud,  giving  some  extra  fine,  long 
stemed  flowei-s.  Hinzies'  white  is  a  conspicuous 
variety  for  its  habit  to  bloom  in  crops  in  the 
shade  or  bloom  perpetually  in  the  sun.  I  have 
grown  Hinzies'  for  years  in  houses  facing  east 
and  west.    About  February  each  year,  I  destroy  I 


the  plants  to  plant  Lettuce.  This  year  my  Car- 
nations were  full  of  buds  and  bloom  during 
February,  March  and  April,  being  in  a  house 
facing  the  south  The  quality  of  soil  for  Carna- 
tions has  the  effect  of  producing  longer  short 
stems,  a  heavy  soil  inducing  many  buds  which 
always  slowly  develop  into  good  flowers.  A 
light  soil  produces  less  flowers  and  longer  stems. 
I  would  recommend  a  medium  heavy,  or  stony 
soil,  and  a  light  structure  for  the  best  results 
with  Carnations. 

That  most  successful  Lettuce  grower,  Eugene 
Davis,  once  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think  that  a 
house  facing  east  and  west  was  the  best  for 
growing  Lettuce.  I  assured  him  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  a  south  slope  for  anything  for  although 
I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  from  March  1,  the 
the  east  and  west  was  the 
best,  a  better  average  is  se- 
cured in  the  north  and 
south  three-quarters  span 
houses,  because  I  could 
produce  a  better  article 
during  the  winter  months, 
and  if  not  quite  so  good 
later,  on  account  of  a  high- 
er temperature,  a  good 
merchantable  article  was 
a  certainty.  The  house 
facing  south  gets  all  the 
sun  there  is  during  the 
shortest  days,  and  as  they 
lengthen,  and  the  sun 
rises  more  to  the  east,  the 
south-slope  house  gets 
more  shade,  but  a  good 
average  amount  O  u  r 
houses,  facing  east  and 
west,  have  now,  April  20,  a 
large  amount  of  sunshine, 
and  air  must  be  given  as 
early  as  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  while  the  south  houses  can  be  closed 
until  eight. 

Another  advantage  in  the  south  house  is  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  watering  morning  and 
evening,  as  the  oblique  rays  of  the  sun  allow 
four  or  five  hours  a  day  for  this  work,  which 
cannot  be  found  in  the  other  houses.  The  light 
admitted  to  the  south  house  increases  in  inten- 
sity from  nine  to  twelve,  and  is  strong  for  six 
hours  This  bright  light,  causing  a  stocky 
growth,  allows  the  admittance  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  air  without  wilting  the  plants.  Light  is 
heat.  The  heat  from  the  sunlight  is  what  we 
want,  using  the  artificial  to  keep  out  the  frost. 
The  less  fuel  we  burn  and  keep  our  houses 
warm  with  solar  light,  is  not  only  economy  in 
fuel,  but  economy  in  plant  growth. 


Frnnnig  Screens.  When  screens  and  hedges 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth.  It  will  do  to  prune 
or  cut  them  back  moderately  at  midsummer, 
especially  if  they  are  too  tall  and  rampant,  and 
the  cutting  back  is  done  with  a  knife,  shortening 
in  irregularly  the  longestsboots  or  branches,  and 
not  shearing  off  to  an  even  surface.  A  sheared 
screen  has  too  stiff  an  appearance.  One  cut 
back  with  a  natural  surface  has  not  only  a 
natural  appearance,  but  its  continuous  growth 
is  preserved,  and  it  has  the  external  form  rep- 
resented in  the  accompanying  engraving,  instead 
of  a  stiff  green  wall,  which  if  sheared  in  summer 
checks  the  vigor  of  the  trees  so  much  as  to  do 
them  permanent  injury.  A  screen  of  Osage 
Orange  will  bear  a  moderate  and  irregular  prun- 
ing in  summer  better  than  some  other  feebler 


Work  of  Cucumber  Beetle  Larva. 


Cucumber  Plant  Protector. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Protection  against  the  Cucumber  Beetle.  The 
Cucumber  Beetle  Hrst  eats  the  young  cotyledons 
a  few  days  after  the  plants  have  come  up;  and 
later  in  the  season  the  larva  of  the  beetle  de- 
scends and  and  attacks  the  root,  causing  the 
plant  to  wither  and  die.  The  figure  (at  the  left 
of  illustration  I  represents  the  root  of  the  natural 
size,  irregularly  eaten  in  spots,  and  where  these 
spots  occur  the  larva  will  be  found  hidden  within 
it.  The  female  deposits  her  eggs  on  the  stem 
near  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  from  this 
egg  the  young  larva  when  hatched  eats  its  way 
down  to  the  centre  of  the  stem.  When  full- 
grown  the  larva  is  nearly  half  an  inch  long,  and 
nearly  as  slender  as  a  common  pin.— Country 
Gentleman.  The  striped  Cucumber  Beetle  (Dia- 
brotica  Httata,  Fabr.i,  is  a  most  malignant  enemy 
to  battle  where  it  has  once  gained  possession  of 
the  field.  Some  protection  placed  over  the  bill 
before  the  plants  appear  above  ground  will 
prove  most  satisfactory  in  the  long  run.  The 
fact  that  such  protection  often  aids  materially 
in  preventing  injury  from  frost  is  an  important 
point  in  its  favor.  The  protector  illustrated  (at 
the  right  of  the  accompanying  sketch)  has  the 
raeritof  beinglstrong,  light,  durable  and  econom- 
ical of  storage,  as  well  as  being  entirely  eflicient 
and  cheap.  It  is  made  of  five-eights-inch  un- 
dressed Pine  lumber,  covered  over  the  top  with 
ordinary  wire  mosquito  netting.  The  frame 
may  be  made  sixteen  inches  square  at  the  top, 
and  the  sections  are  cut  sn  that  the  bottom  is 
slightly  larger,  giving  flare  enough  to  admit  of 
nesting  the  boxes  together  lor  convenient  stor- 
age. By  cutting  the  boards  in  the  manner  shown 
in  the  drawing,  they  may  be  "double-nailed," 
which  greatly  adds  to  the  stn/ugth  of  the  frame 
without  increasing  the  weight  or  cost.— E.  S. 
Goff  in^Garden  and  Forest. 


growers,  and  will  spring  up  sooner  with  a  second 
growth;  and  Norway  Spruce  is  less  injured  by 
cutting  to  a  moderate  extent  than  some  other 
evergreens.  But  if  the  full  vigor  of  young  trees 
and  screens  is  to  be  preserved,  they  must  be 
pruned  when  in  a  dormant  state,  or  else  the  pro- 
truding shoots  are  to  be  merely  pinched  back.— 
Orange  Judd  Farmer. 

EvergreeDS  for  Lawn.  In  the  front  of  the 
lawn  there  should  be  at  least  one  or  two  free 
groupings  of  conifers,  and  then  here  and  there 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  place  isolated  specimens 
planted  to  give  variety  to  the  other  shrubbery. 
It  is  not  good  landscape  gardening  to  plant  the 
trees  in  a  circle  around  the  house  so  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  see  the  building  from  the  street. 
Good  views  of  the  house  are  always  desirable, 
and  the  trees  must  be  planted  at  one  side,  and 
not  too  close  to  the  drive  or  walks.  Early  gar- 
deners were  led  into  this  mistake  by  improper 
calculation.  When  the  trees  were  first  planted 
they  were  so  small  that  they  did  not  seem  to 
shut  out  any  view,  but  when  they  attained  their 
full  growth  they  were  a  perfect  girdle  which  de- 
fled  sunlight  to  penetrate  through  them —Am. 
Cultivator. 

Intensive  Culture  Profitable.  An  irrigated 
vegetable  garden  of  ii}4  acres  in  the  suburbs  of 
Paris  employs  three  men,  two  women  and  a 
horse,  the  latter  to  pump  the  water  into  the  res- 
ervoir for  distribution  and  to  draw  the  loaded 
cart  to  market  before  daylight  in  the  morning. 
Average  product  of  the  little  garden  per  annum, 
$4,(K)0.  Cultivators  of  7)^  acres,  without  irriga- 
tion and  more  remote  from  the  city,  need  fewer 
hands  and  realize  about  $3,000  a  year.  Peas, 
String  Beans,  Asparagus,  Chicory,  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, Onions,'Early  Potatoes  and  winter  Salsify 
are  the  principal  articles  of  production. — Mary- 
land Farmer. 

Home  Made  Wheel  Weeder.  This  comes  handy 
for  use  among  the  Cabbage  beds,  <.)nions,  etc. 
The  handles  from  an  old  cultivator  and  the 
wheel  came  from  an  old  plow.  In  the  wheel  in- 
sert a  bolt  about  five  inches  long,  first  plugging 
up  the  axle  hole  with  wood  and  boring  a  hole  of 
the  right  size.  Take  a  piece  of  good  hoop  iron 
about  2.5  inches  long  for  a  cutter.  Bend  it  in  the 
shape  shown  and  attach  to  the  handles  about 
six  inches  from  the  wheel  holes.  Attach  two 
brace  irons  about  two  inches  from  the  bend  in 
the  cutter  and  after  sharpening  the  front  edge 
of  the  cutter  bar  you  are  ready  to  work. — Home 
and  Farm. 

The  Heliotrope.  This  is  easily  propagated  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  It  is  very  easy  of  cultivation ; 
in  fact  it  may  be  grown  by  the  merest  tyro, 
but   it  would   be  well  to  remember  that  it  is 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 


June, 


more  susceptible  to  frost  than  almost  any  other 
plant  of  its  class.  It  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed 
flowers  in  cultivation  because  ot  its  delicious 
odor.— Ohio  Farmer. 

Valne  of  Muck.  Every  owner  of  a  swamp 
should  realize  the  fact  that  a  tou  of  the  air-dried 
muck  may  lie  worth  from  tlin-c  to  Ave  dollars 
for  its  fertilizing  value,  as  estimated  for  its 
nitrogen  alone  and  as  compared  with  the  same 
element  in  artificial  fertilizers.  Those  who  have 
used  it  as  a  litter  in  stables  have  found  each  ton 
ot  it  to  double  the  value  of  the  manure.  Thus 
it  becomes  to  the  owner  worth  precisely  as  much 
as  the  manure.— Southern  Floral  Magazine. 

The  now  Gypiy  Moth  Commission  proposes  to 
keep  500  men  busy  for  a  weelJ  durinsr  June  in  an 
effort  to  exterminate  the  pest.  It  is  uncertain, 
as  yet,  how  large  a  ground  will  need  to  be  cov- 
ered, but  the  commission  is  determined  to  have 
every  tree  in  the  district  watched  for  a  week, 
while  the  moth  is  in  the  caterpillar  stages  This 
is  marked  as  the  most  scientific  way  to  proceed. 
—Mass.  Ploughman. 

Gathering:  Aaparagns.  While  cutting  and 
marketing  continues,  every  shoot,  no  matter 
how  small,  should  be  cut  off.  For  the  good  of 
the  succeeding  crop,  cutting  should  not  be  con- 
tinued very  late  in  the  season.  Time  must  be 
given  to  secure  a  vigorous  growth  of  top  before 
the  growing  season  ceases  for  on  this  depends 
largely  the  carliness  and  \igor  of  the  succeeding 
crop.— Farm  Journal. 

Fig  Culture  at  South.  Hopes  are  entertained 
by  some  that  Fig  cultui-e  may  take  a  prominent 
place  among  the  fruits  of  the  south.  The  North 
Carolina  station  is  constantly  experimenting  on 
the  sub,iect,  and  a  wide-spread  interest  is  evinced 
in  the  work.  Forty  varieties  are  now  being  pro- 
pagated there,  and  applications  for  small  trees 
are  coming  in  from  all  over  —Home  and  Farm. 

Health  in  Pineanples.  It  is  stated  that  there 
is  an  element  in  the  common  Pineapple  similar 
to  peijsin,  and  of  such  remarkable  strength  that 
the  juice  of  a  single  Pineapple  will  digest  ten 
pounds  of  beef.  Tt  is  further  stated  that  the 
.iuice  ofthe  fruit  is  a  very  active  solvent  of  the 
membrane  found  in  diptheria.— Pac.  F.  Press. 

Try  the  Savoys.  Growing  Cabbage  for  market 
is  one  thing,  for  the  home  supply  another.  For 
home,  grow  some  at  least  of  the  Savoy  Cabbages. 
They  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  coarser  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  Fine  and  crinkly  in  appear- 
ance; and  when  well  grown  as  delicate  as  the 
Cauliflower.— Elmira  Husbandman. 

Do  Apples  Payl  No,  as  the  masses  treat  their 
orchards:  yes,  abundantly,  when  given  anything 
like  the  intelligent  care  that  makes  any  other 
farm  crops  pav.  One  of  the  greatest  mistakes 
is  holding  on'to  the  starved  old  orchards  too  long, 
instead  of  planting  new.— J.  N.  Stearns,  Mich., 
in  American  Garden. 

Fine, 'rich  compost,  or  rich  earth,  is  the  best 
fertilizer  for  flowers.  Koses  should  be  cultivated 
by  raking  the  surface  of  the  ground  around 
them.  It  injures  some  varieties  to  stir  the  ground 
deep.  Superiihosphate  is  an  excellent  fertilizer 
for  shrubs  and  other  hearty  bloomers —Am- 
erican Cultivator. 

Pink-colored  Spiraeas.  Probably  three  of  the 
best  which  flower  in  June  and  July  arc  the  Bil- 
lardi,  with  columnar  heads  of  flowers;  Ri'geliana, 
with  pyramidal  ones,  and  Callosa  with  flat  heads. 
Beep  ground  suits  these  shrubs  the  best;  then 
they  flower  to  perfection.— Joseph  Meehan,  in 
Philadelphia  Press. 

Apropos  the  Novelty  Trade.  There  i»  scarcely  a 
veBet.il)U'  ^;r<nvn,  of  which  wv  do  not  have  to-day  many 
vastly  Improved  varieties.  On  the  whole,  we  rate  the 
reputable  seedsmen  as  among  our  benefactors.— Elmira 
Husbandman. 

Trumpet  Vines  as  Standards.  Drive  in  a  four-foot 
stake,  tie  the  vine  to  it,  and  let  the  stake  lie  until  It 
rots  awav.  By  shat  time  the  vine  will  hold  It.'^elf.  and 
It  will  llower  perfectly  every  .luly.-l'hlla.  Press. 

Potatoes  for  Seed.  Save  only  the  larnest  and  shap 
llest  from  the  most  productive  hills  for  future  propa- 
Katloo.  and  start  a  variety  from  a  alUKle  tuber,  says 
E.  S.  Carmau  In  the  New  Potato  Culture, 

Much  Yet  to  Learn .  Wheu  a  farmer  thinks  he  has 
learned  all  about  farmlUK,  and  will  neither  read  nor 
listen  to  one  who  reails,  he  does  not  help  In  this  age  of 
proKress.— Southern  Farmer. 

Hydrancea  paniculata  as  Standard.  Cut  away  all 
but  one  shoot,  which  tie  to  a  stake.  In  a  season  or 
two  the  stem  will  support  itself. 

Decaying  sod  Is  probably  the  richest  and  most  effect- 
ual fertilizer  for  Cabbages  that  can  beobtalned.— A.  B. 
Barrett. 

In  watering  flowering  plants  be  careful  water  does 
not  get  Into  the  crowns.— American  Cultlvati>r. 


Vegetable   Products   on    the    Table. 

Pickled  Parsley.  Select  perfect  curly  heads 
ot  Parsley,  wash  thoroughly  in  salt  water,  drain 
and  shake  till  dry.  Put  into  jars  of  cold  vinegar 
and  to  each  quart  allow  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
chopped  Horse  Radish.  Cover  and  stand  away 
for  use,  especially  in  winter  when  fresh  Parsley 
can  not  be  had. 

Asparagus  Salad.  Take  one  pint  of  Asparagus 
tips  and  boil  in  salted  water  for  fifteen 
minutes,  drain,  throw  into  cold  water  and  let 
stand  until  ready  to  use.  Then  dry  carefully 
with  a  soft  napkin,  put  them  into  the  salad  dish, 
pour  over  French  dressing;  let  stand  about  ten 
minutes  and  serve. 

Mashed  Kohl  Babi.  Wash,  pare  and  cut  into 
slices  twelve  good-sized  Kohl  Kabi.  Throw  them 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water  and  boil  until  ten- 
der, about  thirty  minutes.  When  done,  drain  in 
a  colander,  pressing  lightly  to  squeeze  out  all 
the  water.  Mash  fine,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter,  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  a  seasoning  of 
pepper.    Serve  hot. 

Stewed  Rhubarb.  Wash  the  Rhubarb  and 
cut  it  into  pieces  about  one  inch  long.  Do 
not  peel.  To  every  pound  allow  one  pound  of 
sugar.  Put  the  Rhubarb  into  a  porcelain-lined 
kettle,  cover  it  with  the  sugar  and  stand  it  on 
the  back  part  of  the  fire  until  the  sugar  melts; 
then  brmg  it  to  a  boiling  point  without  stirring. 
Then  turn  it  carefully  out  to  cool  and  it  is  ready 
for  use.— Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Cherry  Puddiue.  Beat  three  eggs  entire,  then 
stir  in  two  cups  of  milk  and  a  little  less  than  a 
quart  of  flour  (enough  to  make  a  smooth  batter); 
a  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter  or  drippings, 
and  lastly  press  through  a  sieve  a  trifle  of  salt 
and  two  heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder. 
Beat  thoroughly,  and  then  mix  in  a  pint  of  stoned 
Cherries  drained  of  their  juice,  and  dredged  with 
flower.  Turn  at  once  into  a  buttered  pudding- 
mold  or  kettle,  and  cook  in  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water  for  three  hours.  It  must  not  stop  boiling 
during  that  time.  Serve  with  sauce.- From 
Fruits  and  How  to  Use  them. 

French  Salad  Dressing.  This  requires  one 
tablespoonful  of  vinegar,  one-half  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  Cayenne,  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
Olive  oil;  one-quarter  teaspoonful  of  Black 
Pepper.  Put  the  salt  and  pepper  In  a  bowl  and 
add  gradually  the  oil.  Mix  in  slowly  the  vinegar, 
stirring  rapidly  all  the  while.  As  soon  as  you 
have  a  perfect  emulsion  (when  the  dressing  is 
well  blended)  it  is  ready  for  immediate  use. 
Properly  made,  it  will  have  a  thick  white  ap- 
pearance when  poured  over  the  Lettuce.  Tar- 
ragon vinegar  may  be  used  in  place  of  plain 
vinegar.  Onion  juice,  or  a  little  Garlic,  may  also 
be  added.— How  to  Cook  Vegetables. 

Cauliflower  with  Cream  Sauce.  Pick  off  the 
outer  leaves.cutott  the  stem  close  to  the  bottom 
of  the  flowerets;  wash  the  head  well  in  cold 
water,  then  soak,  top  downward  in  a  pan  of 
clear  cold  water  one  hour.  Place  the  head  in  a 
vegetable  basket  or  tie  in  a  piece  of  cheese  cloth, 
stand  in  a  kettle  of  boiling  salt  water,  stem  down- 
ward; cover  the  kettle  and  boil  gently  thirty 
minutes,  or  until  the  Cauliflower  is  tender.  When 
done,  lift  carefully  from  the  water.  If  in  a  cloth, 
remove  it,  and  stand  the  Cauliflower  in  a  round 
shallow  dish,  stems  downward.  If  two  heads  are 
cooked,  place  them  in  a  plate,  stems  to  the  cen- 
ter Pour  over  cream  sauce  and  serve.— How  to 
Cook  Vegetables. 

How  to  Eat  Strawberries.  It  is  a  mistake  to  eat 
it  with  cake  or  ice  cream.  Thus  its  true  flavor 
is  dulled  if  not  lost.  .\  roll  or  biscuit  with  fresh 
unsalted  butter  affords  the  best  back-ground  for 
the  indescribable  and  unapproachable  flavor  of 
a  fruit,  which  appeals  so  temptingly  to  three 
senses,  those  of  sight,  smell  and  taste.  Perfect 
Strawberries  are  best  served  entire  and  uncooked. 
When  cream  is  plentiful,  it  makes  a  good  change 
to  crush  the  berries,  press  them  through  a  sieve, 
and  beat  them  into  thick  sweet  cream.  They 
may  be  spread  upon  short  cake  and  between  its 
layers.  Garnish  with  a  ring  of  ripe  large  berries 
about  the  edge,  and  a  little  pyramid  in  the  cen- 
ter—Extract from  Fruits  and  How  to  Use  them. 

Strawberry  Dumplines  and  Sauce.     Put  one 

pint  of  sifted  Hour  into  a  bowl,  rub  into  it  two 
ounces  of  butter,  add  a  teaspoonful  ot  salt,  a 
heaping  teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and  suf- 
ficient milk  to  moisten,  about  one  gill.  Mix 
quickly,  take  out  on  a  board,  and  roll  out  into  a 
sheet  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness;  cut  into 
cakes  with  a  round  biscuit  cutter,  put  about 
three  Strawberries  in  each  cake,  fold  them  over 


neatly,  and  steam  about  twenty  minutes.  While 
they  are  steaming,  make  the  Strawberry  sauce. 
Beat  two  ounces  of  butter  to  a  cream,  adding 
gradually  four  ounces  or  a  half  cup  ot  powdered 
sugar,  then  add  twelve  Strawberries,  one  at  a 
time,  mashing  and  beating  until  the  whole  is 
perfectly  light.  If  it  has  a  seperated  or  curdled 
appearance,  add  a  little  more  sugar  and  stand  in 
a  cold  place  until  wanted.- Table  Talk. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Azaleas  may  be  sununered  in  a  well-shaded  spot  out 
doors. 

Balsams  may  be  grown  as  pot  plants  in  light,  rich 
soil  for  decorative  purposes. 

Oactns  when  done  bloomlngtogoout  Into  the  border 
during  the  summer.  This  is  indeed  the  most  conven- 
ient way  of  treating  them. 

Calceolarias  and  Cinerarias.  For  earliest  winter 
bloom  sow  seed  this  month.  The  young  seedlings 
should  be  potted  off.  plunged  In  frame,  giving  consid- 
erable water,  and  shading  with  lath  screen  or  other- 
wise. The  seed  Is  very  tine,  and  great  care  must  be 
exercised  to  keep  the  seed  near  the  surface,  yet  always 
provided  with  moisture. 

Callas  may  be  bedded  out  during  the  summer  In 
good  soil.  This  ot  course  will  check  their  growth,  and 
cause  most  of  the  leaves  to  drop.  The  plants  to  be 
taken  up  again  In  early  September  and  potted,  and 
otherwise  got  ready  for  winter  bloom. 

Chrysanthemnms.  Encourage  growth  by  giving 
plenty  of  water  and  food,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
shine .  The  final  pinching  back  to  be  given  during  this 
month. 

Oobeeas,  Fuchsias  and  other  rapid  growers  will  be 
grateful  for  some  support. 

Hibiscus.  Cuttings  to  be  struck  for  next  season's 
stock.    Old  plants  to  go  out  Into  the  border. 

Oxalis  now  out  of  bloom,  and  intended  for  next 
winter's  flowering,  to  be  gradually  dried  off. 

Oranses  and  Lemons  may  be  summered  in  a  shaded 
spot  out  doors. 

Pomegranates,  now  coming  Into  bloom,  to  be  stim- 
ulated by  applications  of  weak  manure  water. 

Primulas.  Seed  may  yet  be  sown  for  winter  flower- 
ing. Pot  off  the  seedlings,  plunge  them  Into  frames, 
giving  shade  and  water.    Repot  when  needed. 

Plunging  the  pots  of  most  of  the  house  plants  during 
summer  up  to  their  vines  In  soil,  sand  or  coal  ashes, 
will  save  much  labor  in  watering.  The  roots  should 
not  be  allowed  to  grow  through  the  drainage  hole,  nor 
worms  to  enter.  " 

Vases,  hanging-baskets,  etc.,  often  grow  decidedly 
shabby  on  account  of  superficial  watering.  The  best 
way  of  managing  these  Is  to  plunge  bodily  into  a  tub 
of  water,  and  let  them  get  thoroughly  soaked  through. 
Repeat  as  needed. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals.  Most  of  the  hardy  annuals  can  be  sown 
for  succession  all  through  this  month.  Transplant  and 
thin  the  earlier  sown  ones. 

Antirrhinnms,  Pick  ofl'  seed  pods  before  seed  Is 
formed. 

Bulbs.  After  the  flowering  season,  most  of  the 
bulbous  plants  are  anything  but  attractive.  They  may 
be  lifted  as  soon  as  leaves  begin  to  wither,  laying  them 
In  clumps  in  a  shady  place,  with  some  soil  over  their 
lower  parts  to  Insure  perfect  ripening.  Store  in  a  dry 
place  until  another  planting  season. 

Dahlias,  etc.  Look  to  proper  support,  else  storms 
may  break  down  many. 

Gladiolus  to  be  planted  every  two  weeks  tor  succes- 
sion. 

General  Management.  When  Verbenas,  Petunias 
and  similar  border  plants  begin  to  make  rapid  growth, 
pegging  down  the  shoots  by  means  of  wire  pins,  bent 
twigs,  etc..  should  begin.  The  planting  of  tender  stuff, 
such  as  Coleus,  Achyranthes,  Hlclnus,  Heliotrope,  Be- 
gonias, Caladlums,  Fuchsias,  etc.,  to  be  pushed  to 
speedy  completion.  Perennial  shrubs  which  bloom  on 
wood  nmde  the  previous  year,  like  the  early  Spiraeas, 
Forsythlas,  Honeysuckles,  Viburnums,  Syrlngas,  Phlla- 
delphus  and  Deutzias,  should  receive  their  chief  prun- 
ing soon  after  the  flowers  have  fallen.  This  wlU 
encourage  a  growth  of  young  wood  with  flower  buds 
for  the  following  year.  When  these  shrubs  are  cut 
back  In  early  spring  beft>rc  flowering,  the  flower  buds 
are  ?acrinced.  Shrubs  like  Hvdrangea  paniculata, 
Desnuidlum  pendullflonmi.  Hibiscus  Syrlacus  and 
others,  which  flower  on  the  new  growth,  bloom  more 
abimdantly  when  cut  back  seveiely  in  early  spring, 
but  even  In  this  case  the  surplus  wood  should  be 
thinned  out  during  the  summer. 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 
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Boses.  Keep  diseased  leaves  well  i)ifke<l  off.  Rose 
chafers  and  slugs  will  make  their  appearance  now. 
See  about  remedies  elsewhere  In  this  Issue. 

Pinks  to  be  supported  by  neat  stakes  to  protect  the 
blooms  from  damage  by  rain  and  winds. 

Sprouts.  Rub  or  cut  off  all  that  sprout  from  the 
roots  of  Lilacs,  the  stocks  of  budded  Roses,  Kllniarnoek 
and  other  Willows,  Poplars  and  the  like.  Also  remove 
such  parts  of  variegated  and  cut-leaved  trees  and 
shrubs  that  incline  to  return  to  the  original  type. 


PLANT    CULTURE  UNDER    GLASS. 

Achimenes  to  be  given  occasional  doses  of  manure 
water. 

Amaryllis,  after  blooming,  may  l>e  kept  in  reason- 
ably small  pots  In  repotting,  whenever  necessary, 
use  a  mixture  of  good  loam  with  a  little  sand,  pack 
solid  Into  the  pots,  water  and  syringe  well,  and  set  in 
nearly  full  sunlight. 

Azaleas,  after  finishing  their  grtfwth,  to  be  put  out 
to  harden.    Give  them  a  sheltered,  shady  position. 

OUmbing  plants  need  special  attention.  Thin, 
train  and  stop  as  required.  Growth  should  be  mod- 
erately free. 

Eaphorbia  jacquinifolia  requires  an  abundance  of 
light  and  heat,  but  needs  some  shade  during  tbe  hot- 
test part  of  the  day . 

General  Management.  Pot  plants  standing  on  the 
benches  in  a  greenhouse  are  liable  to  strike  root 
through  the  drainage  hole  and  get  a  firm  hold  in  the 
soil  under  the  pots.  To  prevent  this  turn  the  potsocca. 
slonally.  Hard-wooded  olants  should  be  supplied  with 
a  constant  supply  of  moisture  at  their  roots.  Water 
only  when  needed,  but  then  give  enough  that  the  earth 
becomes  thoroughly  soaked.  Stove  plants  to  be  kept 
in  cool  shaded  places  to  extend  the  flowering  season 
as  much  as  possible. 

Ixias.  Dry  off  gradually  aft«r  bloom  Is  over.  Start 
again  In  September  or  October.  Bulbs  may  be  stored 
In  paper  bags  like  Tulips. 

Oranges.  If  allowed  to  fruit,  these  do  not  flower  as 
freely  as  they  would  otherwise.  During  the  gi-owlng 
season  give  frequent  dosesof  manure  water.lf  possible, 
with  a  little  soot  added.  Guard  against  scale  and 
mealy  bug. 

Poinsettias.  Cuttings  with  a  heel  of  the  wood  at- 
tached. If  kept  close,  moist  and  warm,  will  quickly 
strike  root. 

Stephanotis  likes  strong  heat.but  no  excess  of  moist- 
ure in  the  air.  Guard  against  mealy  bug  and  scale. 
Frequent  spraying  with  soap  suds  will  tend  to  keep 
them  off. 

Mulching.  To  keep  the  soil  moist  enough  for  any 
tree  or  plant  carrying  a  large  head  of  foliage  in  very 
dry  weather,  necessitates  such  continual  applications 
of  water  that  the  manurlal  properties  of  the  soil  will 
be  very  much  exhausted.  But  by  the  aid  of  timely 
mulching  applied  over  the  surface  before  the  soil  parts 
with  its  moisture,  a  great  saving  may  be  effected. 
Anything  that  prevents  evaporation  is  useful  in  keep- 
ing what  moisture  there  is  in  the  soil,  or  that  which  Is 
supplied  by  watering. 


FRUIT.  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Blackberries.  Young  plantations  should  be  kept 
well  cultivated.  Summer  pinching  Is  needed  In  all. 
When  the  new  growth  reaches  a  height  of  three  feet, 
nip  out  the  tips.  This  will  make  tbe  canes  stocky  and 
strong,  and  bring  out  strong  laterals.  The  latt*r 
may  also  be  pinched  back  when  they  reach  a  foot  and 
a  half  or  more  In  length. 

Oherries.  The  'sweet  sorts,  where  only  a  few  are 
grown,  as  In  this  vicinity,  fall  mostly  a  prey  to  robins, 
cat  birds,  cedar  birds,  etc.  It  might  be  well  to  grow 
the  dwarf  varieties  and  keep  them  covered  with  net- 
ting. Still  better  it  would  be  to  set  Cherries  along  the 
road  sides  and  in  pasture  lots  by  the  thousands,  and 
thus  have  enough  for  birds  and  planters.  When  ex- 
pense la  no  consideration,  even  large  trees  may  be 
covered  by  netting,  and  thus  luscious,  perfect,  dead 
ripe  Cherries  may  be  had  all  through  July,  August  and 
September.  Sour  Cherries,  when  allowed  to  hang  on 
the  trees  until  dead  ripe  are  especially  luscious  and 
wholesome. 

Currants.  The  great  enemy  of  the  crop  Is  the  Cur- 
rant worm;  but  with  a  little  prompt  attention,  and  the 
use  of  the  knapsack  sprayer  and  some  Hellebore  in 
water.  It  Is  an  easy  thing  to  keep  the  pest  in  subjection. 
To  simplify  matters  we  might  plant  Tiooseberrles  close 
to  the  Currants  or  alternately  with  them.  The  worms 
congregate  on  the  Gooseberry  plants,  and  may  be  de- 
stroyed by  simply  spraying  the  bushes.  Mulching  Is 
very  beneficial  to  Currants.  Soil  should  be  rich.  The 
bushes  need  little  trimming. 

Gooseberries.    See  directions  for  Currants. 

Grafts  to  be  thoroughly  inspected.  Ruboff  all  shoots 
appearing  on  the  old  wood  near  the  scion;  and  remove 
any  overhanging  branches  that  Interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  growth  of  the  graft. 

Grapes,  The  most  necessary  thing  to  be  done  now 
in  all  sections  where  Grape  diseases  are  prevalent.  Is 
to  keep  the  sprayer  going.  The  Bordeaux  mixture  has 
proved  most  effective,  and  while  »n<>rc  expensive  than 
other  mixtures,  should  be  used  at  least  in  the  fore  part 
of  the  season.  Should  the  Rose  bug  give  trouble,  the 
virtues  of  the  kerosene  extract  of  buhach,  or  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  seasoned  with  Paris  green,  perhaps 
as  strong  as  one  pound  of  the  latter  to  100  or  even  50 


galhms  of  the  spraying  liquid  maybe  tried.  Later  In 
the  season  substitute  the  cheap  ammoniacal  copper 
carbonate  solution  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  thus 
preventing  discoloration  of  the  lierrles. 

Orchard.  Continue  spraying  the  Apple  trees  with 
the  copper  carbonate  solution  as  a  safeguard  against 
scab.  If  we  want  good  fruit  nest  year,'we'must  suc- 
ceed in  getting  good  foliage  this  year.  Without  It  we 
will  not  l)e  likely  togetagood  crop  even  In  1892.  Young 
orchards  should  be  given  clean  and  thorough  cultiva- 
tion. Peaches.  Plums  and  Dwarf  pears  are  In  especial 
need  of  this. 

Peach  borers  should  be  hunted  up  and  destroyed. 
Use  a  small  knife,  or  the  wire  probe  for  this  purpose. 
Alkaline  washes  are  good. 

Pruning  may  yet  be  done  this  month.  All  wounds 
wilt  heal  very  readily. 

Plums  to  be  sprayed  or  jarred  for  the  curcuilo. 
Paris  green  In  water,  one  pound  to  300  gallons,  if 
properly  and  evenly  sprayed  on,  is  a  safe  application. 
More  Paris  green  may  safely  be  put  in  when  fresh  lime 
water  or  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  added. 

Raspberries-  Give  constant  cultivation  between 
the  rows.    Otherwise  see  directions  far  Blackberries, 

Strawberries.  A  good  mulch  of  cut  straw,  .sawdust 
or  marsh  hay  around  the  plants  will  increase  your  sat- 
isfaction, and  perhaps  your  profits  from  the  patch. 
Pull  up  all  stray  weeds.  Provide  clean  boxes,  and  if 
possible,  use  the  gift  packages.  Instruct  the  pickers 
to  put  only  perfect  fruit  in  the  boxes  to  be  sent  to 
market.  Good  fruit  will  bring  a  good  price,  but  it 
should  be  attractively  put  up.  Cultivate  the  young 
plantations  and  allow  no  weed  to  grow.  Also  keep  off 
runners  for  a  while  yet,  in  order  to  make  the  newly-set 
plants  strong. 

Thinning  fruit  where  in  the  least  too  thick  should 
not  be  neglected.  It  pays,  not  only  in  the  picking  and 
sorting  when  the  fruit  Is  ripe,  but  also  In  the  better 
price  paid  for  the  bett«r  fruit. 


VEGETABLE  GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  Cut  this  month,  then  stop  and  give  the 
plants  a  chance  to  recover  before  their  vitality  be- 
comes exhausted. 

Beans.    Sow  the  bush  sorts  for  succession. 

Beets.    Weed  and  thin.    Also  sow  for  succession. 

Carrots  to  be  given  prompt  attention  in  weeding  and 
thinning. 

Celery.  The  seed  bed  needsfreqentcultlvatlon  with 
tlie  haod  wheel  hoe,  prompt  weeding  and  severe  thin- 
ning. If  the  plants  grow  too  tall,  mow  off  part  of  the 
tops.  This  will  make  them  grow  stocky  and  thicken 
the  roots.  For  earliest  set  White  Plume  this  month. 
In  well-manured  rows  three  feet  apart,  and  five  or  six 
Inches  apart  in  the  rows.  Slight  shading  for  a  few 
days  after  setting  will  be  beneficial  to  the  plants.  In 
dry  weather  water  may  be  applied. 

Corn.  Plant  some  of  the  sweet  varieties  for  succes- 
sion. Nice  roasting  ears  always  become  acceptable, 
and  by  planting  tbe  later  kinds  now  and  again  two 
weeks  later,  ears  may  be  had  in  good  condition  until 
frost.  Some  phosphatlc  fertilizers  applied  along  the 
rows  will  help  and  hasten  the  crop. 

Cucumbers  now  to  be  planted  for  pickles.  Have 
hills  five  or  six  feet  apart  In  rich  soil,  or  plant  In  drills 
six  feet  apart,  leaving  the  plants  a  foot  apart  in  the 
drills.  Guard  against  the  yellow-striped  Cucumber 
beetle.  Tobacco  dust,  or  a  mixture  of  this  and  bone 
dust,  applied  freely  around  and  over  the  young  plants, 
has  proved  one  of  the  surest  means  of  protection.  When 
growing  Cucumbers  for  pickles  as  a  field  crop,  select  a 
piece  of  nice  rich,  clean  sod;  plant  in  checks  five  feet 
apart  and  use  plenty  of  well-rotted  manure,  with  some 
high  grade  complete  manure  In  the  hills. 

Egg  Plant  to  be  set  In  open  ground.  Keep  well 
sprayed  with  Paris  green  in  water,  as  a  protection 
apalnst  Potato  bugs,  which  are  especially  fond  of  Egg 
plant  foliage. 

Endive  for  fall  salad  to  be  sown. 

General  Management.  To  make  the  most  of  the 
garden,  every  spot  should  be  continuously  occupied  by 
some  useful  crop.  As  soon  as  one  vegetable  is  gathered, 
clear  up  the  spot,  dig  It  over  with  hoe,  spade,  hand 
plow,  etc.,  then  plant  at  once  with  another  desirable 
crop.  You  have  choice  among  many  crops,  such  as 
Celery,  Peas,  Early  Sweet  Corn.  Radishes,  Bush  Beans, 
Turnips,  Cabliages,  Peppers,  late  Tomatoes,  Cucum- 
liers,  etc. 

Melons.    Earlier  sorts  may  yet  be  planted. 

Lima  Beans.  Assist  the  vines  to  get  proper  hold  of 
the  poles  or  trellises.  Give  the  bush  sorts  clean  and 
thorough  cultivation. 

Peppers.  Set  in  open  ground,  having  soil  well- 
enriched.  Plants  may  stand  l,*  to  18  inches  apart  in 
rows  24  or  :Ji)  Inches  apart. 

Squashes,  especially  of  tbe  winter  varieties,  need 
rich,  warm  soil.  Plant  the  l)ush  sorts  four  feet,  the 
running  varieties  10  or  12  feet  apart  each  way.  Keep 
off  the  yellow-strlped  Cucumber  beetle;  and  hunt  up 
and  kill  the  black,  offensive-smelling  Squash  bug.  Tbe 
space  between  tne  plants  in  the  forepart  of  the  season 
may  be  utilized  for  growing  Radishes,  flat  Tui-nips, 
Lettuce.  Early  Potatoes,  etc. 

Tomatoes.  Plants  for  late  should  now  go  out  at 
once.  In  dry  weather  set  them  deep;  and  always 
stimulate  growth  by  early  applications  of  some  good 
fertilizer  In  tbe  hlUs. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Cucumbers.  Give  plenty  of  water,  both  over  the 
foliage  and  at  the  roots. 

Figs  need  heat,  moisture  and  plenty  of  air  and  light. 
Tliln  the  fruit  where  set  too  thickly. 

Grapery.  High  heat  is  required  for  the  ripening 
crop.  Thinning  may  be  done  when  the  berries  are  of 
the  size  of  Peas.  Allow  i  inly  one  bunch  of  fruit  to  the 
cane.  After  fruit  Is  taken  <>tt,  the  vines  should  be  given 
a  period  of  rest  by  gradually  withholding  water.  Air 
them  freely,  and  expose  fully  to  the  sun. 

Pines,  after  blooming,  to  he  syringed  dally  and  given 
water  when  needed.  Keep  the  house  moist  by  sprink- 
ling walls  and  walks  dally.  Withhold  water  from  ripe 
fruit. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Care  of  Toung  Chicks.  Feed  hard  boiled  eggs 
for  two  or  three  days  after  hatching;  then  give 
a  small  quantity  of  curdled  milk  and  Oat  meal, 
rather  than  Corn  meal.  When  a  week  old  they 
will  eat  whole  Wheat,  and  this  is  much  better 
than  soft  food. 

Profitable  Poultry  Keeping.  A  poultry  man 
in  Maine  keeps  about  1,000  hens  and  is  said  to 
make  nearly  ^1,000  a  year.  He  has  four  acres  of 
land  on  the  banks  of  the  Salt  Water  river,  that 
runs  from  Great  Falls  to  Portsmouth,  on  which 
are  three  hen  houses  It  is  arranged  so  that  the 
hens  can  rundown  to  the  saltwater  for  a  few 
snails  and  small  shell  fish  when  the  tide  is  out, 
which  make  a  part  of  the  meat  scraps. 

Fresh,  Clean  Water  is  now  the  most  necessary 
thing  that  fowls  need  The  best  thing  is  a  run- 
ning spring  in  the  yard,  and  where  fowls  have 
free  access  to  it  In  many  cases,  a  running 
stream  of  water  from  a  spring  or  brook  near  by, 
could  be  provided  with  little  cost,  and  it  would 
be  worth  some  little  labor  and  outlay  to  secure 
such  a  blessing  for  the  use  of  your  fowls.  If 
not,  by  all  means  take  care  to  renew  the  water 
several  times  a  day.  Stand  the  vessel  containing 
it  in  a  cool,  shady  place,  and  occasionally  put  a 
little  carbolic  acid  or  copperas  in  the  water. 
Also  wash  the  vessel  thoroughly  often. 

The  Best  Fowl.  For  a  general  purpose  fowl, 
says  Fanny  Fiehl  in  Stahl's  Excelsior  Poultry 
Book,  for  "those  who  desire  to  keep  but  one 
breed,  and  want  that  one  good  for  pretty  much 
every  purpose  for  which  fowls  are  kept,  the 
Plymouth  Rock  stands  at  the  head;  the  Domin- 
igues  and  Wyandottes  come  next."  We  find 
that  the  Langshan  gives  us  greater  profit  than 
any  breed  we  ever  kept.  Notwithstanding  its 
black  plumage,  it  comes  as  near  perfection  as 
any  other.  It  has  only  one  weak  point.  It 
makes  a  less  attractive  broiler  than  does  the 
Plymouth  Kock,  or  many  other  breeds. 

Makine  an  Egjr  Tester.  Take  a  pasteboard 
box  about  seven  inches  long,  six  inches  wide  and 
six  inches  deep.  Cut  a  hole  in  the  bottom  big 
enough  to  fit  the  large  part  of  the  lamp  chim- 
ney, and  a  hole  opposite  in  the  top  just  large 
enough  to  let  the  top  of  the  chimney  through. 
Next  cut  a  hole  about  the  shape  of  an  egg.  but 
rather  smaller,  in  one  end  so  that  it  will  be  op- 
posite to  the  lamp  tlame  when  the  tester  is 
slipped  over  the  chimney.  Now  cover  the  box 
outside  with  any  dull,  black  cloth,  so  that  no 
light  can  get  through,  and  you  are  ready  for 
business.  Light  the  lamp,  place  the  tester  i'n  po- 
sition, and  the  egg  over  the  oA^al  opening  in  the 
side.  Turn  gentjy  as  you  look,  and  its  condition 
will  be  clearly  exposed  to  view.— Farm  Journal. 

Lice  and  Mites.  Now  is  the  time  when  these 
multiply  rapidly,  and  in  thousands  of  cases  turn 
profit  into  loss.  Yet  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
thing  to  check  their  ravages.  The  red  mite  (red 
when  sucked  full  of  warm  poultry  blood)  fre- 
quently infests  the  j>erches  and  nests  by  millions, 
weakening  the  fowls  by  loss  of  blood,  and  driv- 
ing setting  hens  from  their  nests.  Kerosene  is 
the  sovereign  remedy,  and  it  can  best  and  most 
cheaply  be  applied  with  a  knapsack  sprayer,  or 
even  a  toy  "squirt  gun."  Such  application 
should  be  made  frequently  during  all  the  year, 
and  especially  during  the  summer  season.  Set- 
ting hens  are  easily  cleared  from  the  large  hen 
lice  fand  lousiness  of  the  chickens  thus  prevent- 
ed* by  putting  a  little  fresh  insect  powder 
through  their  feathers,  especially  near  head  and 
neck.  Attention  to  these  things  will  certainly 
prevent  much  loss  to  the  poultry  keeper. 

Profit  in  Care.  It  pays  to  feed  fresh  meat  to 
fowls  occasionally  in  absence  of  insects.  To  re- 
member that  cracked  shell  and  sharp  grit  are 
better  than  dosing  for  weak  fowls.  To  use  the 
skim  milk  or  buttermilk  for  the  chicks.  To 
make  tight  flotn-s  to  chicken  coops,  that  weasels, 
etc.,  may  be  kept  out.  Raise  them  up  well  from 
the  ground,  tn  avoid  drowning  in  heavy  rains. 
To  have  running  water  in  the  yards  where  it  is 
possible.  To  clean  out  the  houses  frequently. 
To  take  care  of  the  manure.  On  too  many 
poultry  farms  this  by-product  is  forgotten 
when  by  using  it  Judiciously  instead  of  wasting 
it  or  giving  it  away,  a  nice  addition  might  be 
made  to  tbe  profits.  To  have  one's  poultry  farm 
in  a  good  grass  region,  both  that  grass  may  be 
obtained  by  the  birds,  and  also  grasshoppers, 
crickets,  etc.,  which  do  not  abound  on  sandy. 
barren  wa<Jtes.  To  make  arrangements  for  keep- 
inff  away  hawks.  These  birds  carry  awav  much 
of  the  poulterer's  profits.  A  half-dozen  small 
wind-mills  with  bits  of  glass  or  bright  tin  at- 
tached will  do  the  work.  Hawks  are  suspicious. 
Renew  the  tin  as  often  as  it  rusts.— From  N.  E. 
Homestead. 
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"He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much."  — 
BACON. 

Correspondents  are  urged  to  anttoipate  the  season  in  pre- 
senting questions.  To  ask,  for  instance,  on  April  16  or  80 
what  Peas  had  best  be  sown,  oould  bring  no  answer  in 
the  May  issue,  and  none  before  June,  irhen  the  answer 
UKtuld  be  unseasonable.  Questions  rereiffd  be/ore  the  l^h 
of  any  numth  stand  a  good  ehance  of  beiug  ansieered  in  the 
next  paper  Not  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Ans^rers  to  questions  beuring  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements,  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealers  mu St  not  be  expected .  neither  can  ice  promise  to 
comply  nkth  the  request  sometintes  made  to  "please  answer 
by  mail  "  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following 

Replies  to  Inquiries  are  earnestly  requested  from  our 
readers  In  answering  such  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  rublication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2.388.  Pomegranate  not  Blooming.  Plant  Ave  year 
old,  four  reet  hlRh  In  tub  13.x»  Inihes.  Has  been 
pruned  severely  for  two  seasons  and  makes  strong 
growth.     Why  no  bloom?— H.  C,  T..  Neir  York, 

2.389.  Copper  Mixtures  on  Grapes.  Will  the  fruit 
taste  of  these  mixtures,  so  it  will  have  to  be  washed 
before  being  eaten?— E.  O.  N.,  Tenn, 

2.390.  Preserving  Small  Fruits  for  Exhibit.  I 
wish  to  keep  size,  texture  and  color  Intact.  Aloohol 
diluted  one-half  de.stroyed  the  color. -C.  P.  N.,  Minn, 

2.391.  Cost  of  Spraying  Grapes.  How  much  per 
acre?  Wili  it  not  be  more  than  Grapes  are  worth?— 
H.N.,  Conn, 

2.392.  Plan  for  Half  Acre  Lawn.  We  want  shrubs, 
flowers,  walks,  etc— G.  D.,  G^(elph,  Out. 

2.393.  Remedy  for  Tomato  Rot.  What  can  be  done? 
—P.  E.,  Monroevtlle,  O, 

3.394.  Spraying  Apples  for  Oodling.  How  many 
applications  should  be  made  for  the  codling  moth,  and 
how  much  Paris  greeu  be  taken  in  100  gallons  of  water? 
—J.  M.  A.,  Indiayta. 

2.395.  Plan  of  Fruit  Farm  Bam.  Please  give  one 
that  would  hold  all  the  requisites  needed  for  a  place  of 
thirteen  acres.— C.  K..  Albani/,  Ills. 

2,:J9B.  Heating  a  Greenhouse.  Is  a  brick  flue  as 
good  as  hot  water  pipes,  in  a  building  14  by  60  feet?  If 
so  should  It  be  a  single  flue,  or  return  flue?  Will  com- 
mon brick  answer  for  a  fire  place  ? 

2.397.  Culture  of  Hydrangea  Otaksa.  How  should 
they  be  treated,  both  summer  and  winter?— G.  B.,  Can. 

2.39S.  What  Ails  My  Rhubarb?  Plants  mostly  go 
to  seed.    Roots  rot  in  winter. 

2.399.  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Cabbages.  How  applied? 
E.  W.,  Cri/stal  City,  Mo. 

2.400.  Narcissus  Blighting  in  Bud.  Plants,  forced 
in  the  house,  have  been  troubled  considerably.  Can 
5  ou  suggest  a  cause  and  cure? 

2.401.  Tulips  Coming  Blind.  Bulbs  were  strong 
and  apparently  all  right.  Forced  In  the  house.  Why 
no  flowers? 

2.402.  Heating  a  Porch.  Porch  enclosed  with  glass, 
in  winter,  and  having  a  southern  and  western  ex- 
posure. Size  7x14  feet,  and  eight  feet  high.  How 
heated  in  best  and  cheapest  way?— T.  C.  N.,  Canton,  O. 

2.403.  Recipe  for  Pickles.  How  are  Cucumbers 
laid  down  for  plcklt-s  as  we  find  them  in  groceries.— 8. 
M.  H.,  PnpilUon,  Neh. 

2.404.  Weeping  Cut-Leaved  Birch.  How  propa- 
gated? If  by  seed,  when  should  it  be  sown,  and  where 
cau  It  be  obtained?  Are  the  wliltebarked  and  dark- 
barked  different  varieties?— C.  W.  M  ,  Me, 

2,403.  Gladstone  Red  Raspberry.  Has  it  any  value- 
for  market?— S.  'W,,i}regon. 

2.406.  Potato  Stalk  Weevil.  My  Potatoes  last  sea- 
sou,  were  infested  with  grubs  and  weevils  in  many  of 
the  stalks.  What  are  they  and  how  can  X  prevent  their 
depredations?— M.  N.,  Pa, 

2.407.  Cherries  on  Mazzard  Stock.  Will  Heart, 
Bigarreaus,  Dukes,  and  Morreilos  succeed  equally  well 
ou  Mazzard .'-O.  O   ii.,  MU-h, 

2.408.  Culture  of  Shrubs,  Are  Rhododendron,  and 
Mahonia,  and  Azalea  difficult  to  grow?  Can  they  be 
raised  from  seed? 

2.409.  Some  Novelties.  Would  you  recommend  the 
Japanese  WIneberry  and  Everbearing  Blackberry?- 
Mrts.  A.  E.,  Erie  Co.",  ,V.  1'. 

2.410.  Growing  Onions  from  Top-Sets.  My  sets 
were  grown  on  Onions  left  in  the  ground  overwinter. 
Am  told  they  will  produce  nothing  but  scalllons.  Is 
thl8  8oV-F.  N.  P..  Wis, 

2.411.  Pearl  Gooseberry.  Where  cau  plants  be  ob- 
tained?-,!. Z.  B.,  Conn. 

2.412.  Size  of  Pipes  for  Heating  Greenhouse,  size 
of  building  20  bv  80  feet.  How  should  pipes  be  ar- 
ranged, and  of  w^iat  size?— W.  .1.  W.,  Va, 

2.413.  Growing  Calycanthus.  What  soil  and  treat- 
ment Is  required?  Have  been  unsuccessful  for  four 
years.— H.  w.,  Louisville,  Ky, 

2.414.  Liquid  Manure  for  Roses.  How  much  guano 
should  be  dissolved  In  a  barrel  ()f  water;  how  nmch  of 
the  solution  for  a  two  or  three  year  old  Rose,  and  how 
often  can  It  be  applied  safely?— o.  K.,  Fla, 

2.415.  Tree  Fruit  for  Exhibit.  Will  salt  brine 
answer  for  keeping  Apples,  Peaches,  etc.,  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes?    If  so  how  prepared?— P.  Bros.,  Mo, 

2.416.  Apple  Curculio.  Is  It  the  same  as  the  Plum 
curcullo?  How  can  I  prevent  Its  depredations?— R.  S. 
N.,  Ohio. 


2,417.    High  or  Low-Headed  Fruit  Trees.    Which 

are  preferable?— Sub. 

2.41S.  Apple  Bud  Worm,  Buds  of  my  Apple  trees 
appear  to  be  affected  by  tiny  worms.  Much  damage  is 
done.    Give  remedy.— O.  S.  F. 

2.419.  Filling  Vacant  Spaces  in  Vineyard.  Some 
vines  have  died:  some  are  of  p<^or  varieties.  What  is 
best  course  to  pursue?— Yot'NG  Tinetardist. 

2.420.  Evaporating  Raspberries.  At  prospective 
prices  for  the  evaporated  product,  how  much  can  I 
afford  to  pay  for  the  fresh  berries  this  season?- A.  D. 
W.,  Indiana. 

2.421.  Paper  Flower  Pots.  Do  you  recommend  them 
for  any  purpose?— S.  F.  N.,  Wis, 

2,4-22.  Spruces  from  Seed.  How  are  the  Firs  and 
Spruces  propagated  most  cheaply?— G.  S.  P.,  R.  I. 

2.4S1.  Cotton  Seed  Meal  as  Fertilizer.  Please 
state  composition. 

2.424.  Fertilizers  for  Cucumbers  and  Beans.  What 
are  the  best?— E.J. 

2.425.  Southern  Competitors  in  Vegetables.  Can 
the  grower  in  the  north-east  meet  it  suecessf  ully?— Bos- 

TONIAN. 

2.426.  Bagging  Grapes.  Is  it  a  success  In  prevent- 
ing black  rot?  Is  the  practice  to  be  recommended  In 
commercial  Grape  growing?— Vineyardist. 

2.427.  Killing  Poplar,  Aspen  and  Maple  Trees,  I 
desire  to  get  rid  of  them;  have  tried  various  things, 
girdling  included,  and  still  they  flourish.— R.  W. 

2.428.  Pecans  for  Profit .  Is  the  Pecan  nut  a  pro- 
mising fruit  for  profit  In  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland?— 
O.  F.,  Dover,  Del. 

2.429.  Copper  Carbonate-  Where  can  it  be  bought? 
None  In  our  drug  stores.— Si'RATER. 

REPLIES  TO   INQUIRIES. 

2,370.  EBiffin  Syatem  of  Training  Grapes. 
This  is  extremely  simple,  and  requires  much 
less  labor  and  attention  than  the  Fuller  system 
so  extensively  employed  throughout  many  of 
our  chief  Grape  sections  in  New  York,  Ohio,  etc. 
The  natural  droop  of  the  canes  also  tends  to 
checli  their  growth,  to  the  advantage  and  better 
development  of  the  fruit.  On  the  other  hand 
the  KnifBn  system  lacks  the  neatness  and  strict 
regularity  of  the  Fuller.  The  trellis  consists  of 
two  wires,  one  about  three  one  half  feet,  the 
other  tive  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  Two 
canes  are  grown  to  the  vine;  the  one  dividing 
into  two  arms  at  the  lower  wire,  the  other  at  the 
upper  wire.  In  pruning,  these  arms  are  short- 
ened to  five  or  six  buds.  The  bending  of  the 
arras  into  their  position  on  the  wires  tends  to 
retard  the  flow  of  sap,  and  favors  a  uniform 
growth  of  the  buds  along  the  entire  arm.  The 
annual  pruning  hereafter  is  to  cut  away  the  en- 
tire arm,  except  the  branch  nearest  the  main 
cane.  This  is  bent  around  and  tied  to  the  wire, 
shortening  to  five  or  si-x  buds,  and  is  the  new 
arm  taking  the  place  of  the  old  one.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  have  a  good  stout  stake  to  each 
vine.  This  supports  the  vine  especially  while 
young,  and  stiffens  and  supports  the  wires, 

2,416.  Apple  CnrcnUo.  This  resmbles  the 
species  infesting  the  Plum,  but  is  a  little  smaller, 
and  further  distinguished  from  it  by  four  con- 
spicuous bright  red  humps  on  the  posterior  part 
of  its  wing  covers.  Formerly  it  was  bred  only 
in  wild  Crab  and  Haw  trees,  but  it  has  in  recent 
years  become  very  troublesome  also  to  our 
cultivated  varieties  of  the  Apples  and  Pears, 
doing  its  evil  work  during  the  mouths  of  July 
and  August.  The  larva  grows  to  about  one-half 
of  an  inch  in  length,  remains  in  the  fruit  until  it 
is  transformed,  and  then  it  escapes  a  perfect 
insect.  Picking  off  and  destroying  the  infested 
fruit  is  certaily  impracticable  in  a  large  orchard, 
and  it  would  be  foolish  to  advise  the  orchardist 
to  go  to  work  .iarring  his  Api)le  and  Pear  trees 
in  order  to  catch  and  destroy  Apple  and  Plum 
curculios;  so  that  really  our  only  hope  for  the 
extinction  of  this  insect  lies  in  the  successful 
application  of  Paris  green  in  the  same  way  as  tor 
codling  moth. 

3,40s.  Potato  Stalk  Weevil.  This  is  the  small 
beetle,  known  as  Potato-stalk  borer  (Baridius 
trinotata  or  Trlchobaris  trinotata),  the  grub  of 
which  burrows  into  and  consumes  the  inner  sub- 
stance of  ithe  stalk, proceeding  down  ward  towards 
the  root.  The  insects  undergo  all  the  transfor- 
mation in  the  stalks.  The  only  remedy  hereto- 
fore suggested  was  pulling  up  the  stalks  and 
burning  them  as  soon  as  they  show  indications  of 
being  infested.  The  entomologist  of  the  Iowa 
Experiment  Station  now  states  that  he  has,  dur- 
ing the  past  winter,  found  the  weevils  abundant 
in  the  stems  of  two  species  of  P/ij/sa/i.v  (Ground 
Cherry)  in  that  vicinity.  These  and  other  species 
of  the' same  genus  of  plants  are  undoubtedly  the 
native  food  plants  of  the  beetle.  Nearl.v  all  of 
the  old  stems  of  the  Ground  Cherries  examined 
by  him  were  infested.  From  one  to  a  half  dozen 
beetles  were  found  in  a  single  stalk,  and  three  or 
f  ova-  was  a  very  common  number.  It  is  probable 
that  a  patch  of  Ground  Cherries  growing  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  field  of  Potatot-s  would  do  much  to 
protect  the  latter  from  attack;  then  by  pulling 
the  stems  in  late  fall  or  winter  and  burning  them 
great  numbers  of  beetles  would  be  destroyed, 
and  the  attack  upon  the  future  Potato  crop 
lessened.  The  dead  stalks  of  the  Ground  Cherry 
should  be  sought  out  and  destroyed  by  Are  every 
fall  or  winter. 


2,381.  Treatment  of  Strawberry  Beds  After 
Fralting.  Mow  down  Strawberry  plants  and 
weeds,  either  with  scythe  or  mower.  When  leaves 
are  dry,  set  fire  to  them  on  a  windy  day  and 
burn  off  clean.  If  the  plants  have  been  heavily 
mulched  in  the  rows  it  will  be  necessary  to  scat- 
ter mulch  somewhat  before  burning,  otherwise 
there  is  no  danger  of  injuring  the  plants.  As 
soon  as  green  leaves  show,  preferably  when 
ground  is  moist  after  a  rain,  lay  off  your  patch 
in  lands  of  convenient  width  with  a  row  in  the 
exact  middle  of  each,  and  go  in  with  one  horse 
plow  to  narrow  down  the  rows.  Throw  a  narrow 
and  light  furrow  from  the  inside  of  each  outside 
row  in  each  land — repeat  up  one  side,  down  the 
other,  till  the  middle  of  the  land  is  reached.  The 
middle  row  will  thus  have  a  furrow  taken  from 
each  side,  and  will  be  sufficiently  manured.  Then 
reverse  and  take  a  broad  furrow  from  the  out- 
side of  the  rows  on  each  side  of  the  middle  row, 
or  two  furrows,  if  the  rows  are  grassy  or  broad 
and  thickly  matted.  This  will  leave  the  rows 
about  eight  inches  in  width,  mainly  composed  of 
one  year  old  plants  and  with  clean  cut  edges, 
which  will  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of  hoeing 
Later  cultivation  will  smooth  down  and  level  up 
the  space  between  the  rows,  and  in  a  loamy  or 
other  easily  worked  soil  the  second  years  fruiting 
will  often  equal  that  of  the  first  crop.  On  hard 
clay  or  land  that  bakes  it  would  probably  pa.v 
better  to  plow  under  after  the  first  crop  and  sow 
to  Buckwheat,  Turnips  or  some  such  crop,  de- 
pending on  the  newly -set  bed  that  a  Strawberr.v 
grower  always  has  on  his  premises,  for  next 
season's  fruiting.  This  is  for  field  practice  with 
those  whose  soil  and  returns  of  the  crop  will  not 
permit  the  necessary  expense  of  cleaning  out  the 
old  bed  by  cultivator,  hoe  and  weeder.  Some 
growers  practice  letting  the  bed  "  volunteer " 
one  crop  without  any  attention,  but  it  is  at  best 
a  slovenly  practice,  and  usuall  results  in  seeding 
the  land  to  Bock  or  other  foul  stuff  that  often 
requires  years  of  labor  to  clean  out  again. — 
W.  A.  T.,  WasMniitiin.  D,  C, 

2,410.  Orowinpr  Onions  from  Top  Sets-  The 
most  perfect  bulbs  are  usually  grown  directly 
from  seed .  Top  sets  are  ordinarilly  planted  f or 
early  bunch  Onions.  Perhaps  you  have  the 
Egyptian  Tree  or  Winter  Onion.  This  is  per- 
fectly hardy,  and  will  succeed  without  any  care 
when  Once  set  out.  The.v  produce  Top  Sets  or 
*■  Buttons,"  but  otherwise  produce  but  little  more 
than  scallions.  While  they  give  us  a  chance  to 
have  "  green  Onions "  for  soup  and  flavoinng 
almost  during  the  entire  season,  and  certainly 
earlier  than  any  other  Onion,  we  have  never 
learned  to  value  them  very  highly.— G.  R. 

2,3:34.  Freestas  After  Blooming,  Keep  them 
watered  until  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  green 
foliage  remaining,  and  then  keep  dry  until  Aug- 
ust; when  they  should  be  potted  in  rich  soil,  and 
the  results  will  be  far  better  than  that  obtained 
from  newly  purchased  bulbs.— E.  O.  Obfet. 

2,3.33.  Ferns  in  Oreenhoiue.  Todo  well  during 
summer  they  need  constant  shade.  Whitewash 
on  the  roof  will  do  nicely.  Let  it  remain  until 
fall  when  rain  and  frost  will  remove  it.  An 
abundance  of  water  is  necessarj'  now  during 
their  growing  season,  and  though  less  will  suffice 
in  winter,  they  should  on  no  account  be  allowed 
to  get  dry,  as  this  is  fatal  to  all  Ferns,  For  most 
sorts  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf  mould  and  sand 
will  suit  them,  and  for  Maidenhairs,  and  such 
other  vigorous  growers,  a  sprinkling  of  bone 
meal.-E.  O.  O. 

2,3:36.  Leaf  Monld  for  Potting  Soil.  I  like  to 
use  leaves  when  they  have  been  stacked  twelve 
months  in  potting  most  things.  Ferns,  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,Primulas  and  all  such  plants,  enjoy  leaf 
soil  of  a  rough  description,  while  for  seed  sowing 
it  is  best  stacked  two  years,  and  passed  through 
a  one-fourth  inch  sieve.  In  any  case  leaf  mould 
ought  to  be  baked  or  heated  first  to  kill  the 
worms.  In  mixing  soil  for  potting  we  always 
mix  the  bone  meal  through  the  leaf  soil  and  then 
add  loam  and  sand,  then  mix  thoroughly  and  let 
remain  several  dajs.  The  bone  meal  causes  it 
to  heat,  and  kills  worms  and  other  insects,  but 
unless  a  good  heap  of  soil  is  so  mixed  the  heat 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  purpose  named —O. 

2,:j:38,  Belladona  Lily,  This  is  often  fickle 
as  regards  flowering,  especiall.v  if  their  wants 
are  not  understood.  They  usually  commence  to 
grow  in  January  or  soon  after,  and  should  then 
be  encouraged  to  grow  and  mature  their  foliage. 
In  summer  this  will  die  off.  Keep  them  dry  then, 
and  in  fall  the  flower  stems  will  appear  perfectly 
bare  of  foliage  or  other  surroundings.— E,  O.  O. 

3,34n.  Building  a  Grapery.  For  early  forcing 
a  lean-to  running  east  and  west  is  best,  but  for 
later  crops  a  span-rooted  house  is  far  better,  and 
should  run  north  and  south,  and  these  may  be 
built  side  by  side.  Plant  your  vines  inside 
alwa.vs  about  four  or  four  and  one  half  feet 
apart.  For  early  forcing  use  inside  borders,  for 
later  work  build  the  houses  on  arched  walls  and 
have  borders  both  inside  and  outside  the 
house.  For  early  kinds  plant  for  black,  Black 
Hamburgh, and  forwhite,  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
For  late,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  late 
white,  Muscat  of  Alexanaria.  Hamburghs  do 
well  also  in  late  houses.  Lady  Downes  is  also 
good  for  ai  late  keeping  black  Grape. 
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a.428.  Copper  Carbonate.  This,  known  in  paint 
shops  as  "mineral  green,"  may  be  bought  from 
any  large  dealer  in  painting  materials.  Since  a 
new  use  for  it  has  been  found  in  horticulture,  it 
is  also  offered  for  sale  by  some  of  the  Arms  that 
deal  in  spraying  outfits,  in  agricultural  chemicals, 
etc.,  such  as  the  Force  Pump  Co.,  of  Lockport. 
N.  Y.,  W.  S.  Powell  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Weeks 
&  Potter  Co.,  360  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass., 
etc.  Copper  carbonate  will  cost  about  60  cents 
a  pound  in  small  quantities.  Dr.  Thaxter  of  the 
Connecticut  Experiment  Station  suggests  that  a 
very  large  saving  may  be  made  by  preparing  the 
carbonate  of  copper  by  the  following  method, 
instead  of  buying  it,  as  its  market  price  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  materials  necessary 
for  its  preparation.  Take  two  lbs.  of  sulphate 
of  copper  and  dissolve  it  in  a  large  quantity  of 
hot  water;  in  another  barrel  or  tub,  dissolve  two 
and  one-half  lbs.  of  carbonate  of  soda  (sal  soda) 
in  hot  water.  When  both  are  dissolved  and 
cooUd,  pour  the  soda  solution  into  the  copper 
solution,  stirring  rapidly.  There  will  result  a 
blue-green  precipitate  of  carbonate  of  copper, 
which  must  be  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.  Now  draw  off  the  clear  liquid  above 
the  sediment,  fill  the  vessel  with  (resh  water  and 
stir  up  the  contents  thoroughly.  After  the  cop- 
per carbonate  has  once  more  settled  to  the  bot- 
tom, again  draw  off  the  clear  fluid  above.  The 
carbonate  may  now  be  removed  from  the  vessel 
and  dried,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.  From  the 
amount  of  blue-stone  and  sal-soda  given  above 
will  be  produced  one  pound  of  copper  carbonate, 
and  the  amount  of  each  necessary  to  produce 
any  given  amount  of  copper  carbonate  is  easily 
calculated.  The  ammonical  solution  of  copper 
carbonate  in  its  improved  form,  is  prepared  from 
three  oz.  carbonate  of  copper,  one  lb.  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  50  gals,  water.  Mix  the  carbon- 
ate of  copper  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
pulverized,  and  dissolve  the  mi.xture  in  two 
quarts  of  hot  water.  When  they  are  wholly  dis- 
solved, add  the  solution  to  enough  water  to  make 
the  whole  quantity  fifty  gallons.  This  prepara- 
tion has  been  found  to  be  better  and  cheaper 
than  that  made  according  to  the  original  formula 
(three  oz.  carbonate  of  copper  dissolved  in 
one  quart  acqua  ammonia  2i^  B.  and  reduced 
with  2.5  gallons  of  water).  These  suggestions 
should  help  you  over  every  diflficulty  in  procur- 
ing the  needed  materials,  or  preparmg  them  for 
the  spi"ayer.  The  nearest  drug  store  can  furnish 
you  all  that  is  wanted. 

2,364.  Scale  on  Oleander  can  be  destroyed  by 
scrubbing  the  bark  with  a  stiff  brush  and  strong 
soap  suds.— H.  C.  T. 

2,369.  Cannas  as  Annuals  can  be  grown  as  such 
with  good  success,  but  better  success  is  attained 
by  taking  up  the  roots  in  the  fall,  preserve  them 
in  a  warm  cellar,  and  set  out  in  May  in  rich  soil 
where  they  will  make  a  luxuriant  growth  supe- 
rior to  many  of  our  tropical  plants. — H.  C.  T. 

2,336.  Botten  forest  leaves  make  an  excellent 
mulch  during  dry  weather.  Do  not  use  for  pot- 
ting plants  unless  thoroughly  rotted.  Leaf  mould 
mixed  with  potting  soil  Is  very  beneficial  to 
many  kinds  of  plants.  If  not  thoroughly  rotted 
throw  your  wash  water  on  the  compost  heap 
during  the  summer.— H.  C.  T. 

2,301.  Cost  of  Spraying  Qrapes.  This  depends 
(1)  on  the  number  of  sprayings  required,  which 
is  influenced  by  meterological  conditions  and  the 
severity  of  the  attacks  of  the  fungous  diseases, 
and  (2)  on  the  price  you  have  to  pay  for  your 
sulphate  and  carbonate  of  copper.  Sulphate 
(blue-stone)  should  not  cost  you  over  eight  cents 
a  pound;  but  if  you  buy  in  small  quantities  at 
the  drug  store,  you  may  have  to  pay  four  or  five 
times  that  amount;  and  carbonate  should  not 
cost  over  40  or  50  cents.  These  copper  salts  do 
not  lose  in  value  by  age,  hence  you  might  lay  in 
a  good  stock  of  it,  thus  getting  the  advantage  of 
wholesale  rates.  If  economically  administered, 
each  spraying  should  not  cost  over  one-half  cent 
per  vine,  and  as  six  applications  are  about  what 
will  be  required  in  an  average  season,  the  aggre- 
gate cost  will  be  almost  three  cent-s  per  vine. 

2,390.  Preserving  Small  Frnits  for  Exhibit. 
A  Icohol  does  very  well  except  in  regard  to  the 
preservation  of  color.  In  fact  it  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  preserve  the  original  tempting  appear- 
ance, the  bloom  and  charm  of  the  fresh  berry. 
Try  salycilic  acid  in  water.  Dissolve  a  little  in 
hot  water,  cover  the  berries  with  it,  then  put  la 
layer  of  cotton  over  the  opening  of  the  vessel. 
some  strong  paper  or  oiled  cloth  over  this,  and 
tie  firmly. 

2,.S94.  Spraying  Apples  for  Codling.  A  single 
spraying  immediately  after  the  blossoms  fall,  if 
well  applied,  should  be  sufficient  to  dispose  of 
the  codling  worm.  Use  about  one  half  pound  of 
Paris  green  to  100  gallons  of  water,  and  if  prac- 
ticable use  some  lime  water,  made  by  slacking 
a  few  pounds  of  fresh  lime;  or,  still  better,  com- 
bine the  two  treatments,  for  the  insects  and  the 
scab,  by  using  the  Bordeau.x  mi.xture,  with  a 
pound  of  Paris  green  added  to  each  200  gallons 
of  the  former.— a.  K. 

2,396.  Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Cabbages,  Apply  a 
tablespoonful  around  each  plant  shortly  after 
setting  it.     In  most  cases  it  will  pay  well.— G.  R. 


2,3!i6.  Heating  a  Greenhouse.  The  brick  Hue 
in  a  greenhouse  60  feet  long  is  certainly  out  of 
date.  Hot  water  pipes,  although  more  costly  in 
construction,  will  give  you  a  much  more  even 
and  controllable  heat,  involve  less  attention  and 
risk,  and  altogether  are  more  convenient  and 
satisfactory  than  the  other  way.  Still  there  are  a 
great  many  such  houses  heated  by  flues.  A  single 
flue  is  suflicient  for  a  house  only  14  feet  in  width. 
Fire  brick  must  be  used  for  the  fire  place.  Terra 
cotta  pipe  of  proper  size  might  do  well  enough 
for  the  tlue,  except  the  ten  feet  or  so  next  to  the 
flre  place —E.  K. 

-',343.  Mnshroom  Browing.  Mushrooms  can 
be  raised  almost  the  whole  year  round,  and  cer- 
tainly with  a  living  profit,  if  the  business  is 
intelligently  conducted.  The  first  thing  to  do, 
of  course,  is  to  gain  full  information  upon  every 
phase  of  the  business,  and  to  read  one  or  more 
books  on  the  subject.  The  hints  and  instructions 
there  found  will  save  you  much  unneccessary 
expense  and  useless  experimenting.  Mr.  Fal- 
coner's book,  "Mushrooms  and  How  to  Grow 
Them"  (price  $1,50)  is  in  itself  a  complete  instruc- 
tor. The  following  is  an  extract  of  Chapter  II: 
Mushrooms  require  a  uniform,  moderately  low 
temperature  and  moist  atmosphere,  and  will  not 
thrive  where  draughts,  or  sudden  fluctuations  of 
temperatui-e  or  moisture  prevail.  Therefore  an 
underground  cellar  is  the  best  of  all  structures 
in  which  to  grow  Mushrooms.  The  cellar  is 
everybody's  Mushroom  house.  The  cellars  under 
dwellings,  barns,  etc.,  are  imperative  for  domes- 
tic purposes,  for  storing  Apples,  Potatoes,  etc., 
and  for  these  uses  we  need  to  make  them  frost- 
proof and  dry.  These  cellars  are  ideal  Mushroom 
houses,  and,  anyone  who  has  a  good  cellar  can 
grow  Mushrooms  in  it.  In  fact,  our  market 
gardeners,  who  are  making  money  out  of  Mush- 
rooms, find  it  pays  them  to  excavate  and  build 
cellars  expressly  for  growing  Mushrooms.  A 
Mushroom  cellar  should  be  made  as  warm  as 
possible  with  double  windows  and  double  doors, 
also  where  the  entrance  is  from  the  outside.  A 
chimney-like  shaft  or  shafts  rising  from  the 
ceiling  should  be  used  as  ventilators  in  winter, 
when  we  cannot  ventilate  from  doors  and  win- 
dows. There  should  be  some  in-door  way  of 
getting  into  the  cellar,  as  by  a  stairway  from  the 
building  above  it,  also  an  easy  way  of  getting  in 
fresh  materials  for  the  beds,  and  removing  the 
exhausted  material.  Provision  should  also  be 
made  for  the  artificial  heating  of  these  cellars, 
and  room  given  for  the  heating  pipes  wherever 
they  are  to  run.  But  wherever  flre  heat  is  used 
in  heating  these  cellars,  if  practicable,  the  fur- 
nace itself  should  be  boxed  off  by  a  thin  brick 
wall  from  the  main  cellar,  and  the  pipes  only  in- 
troduced. This  does  away  with  the  dust  and 
noxious  gas,  and  modifies  the  parching  heat. 
But  in  a  snug,  warm  cellar  artificial  heat  is  not 
absolutely  necessary,  by  using  a  larger  body  of 
material  in  making  the  beds,  which,  however,  is 
a  wasteful  way. 

2,419.  Filling  Vacant  Spaces  in  Vineyard. 
The  most  satisfactory  plan  of  replacing  missing 
vines  in  a  bearing  vineyard  is  by  laying  down 
canes  from  the  nearest  thrifty  vine  of  a  good 
variety.  Dig  a  trench  a  foot  deep,  lay  the  vine 
in  it,  and  have  it  turn  up  with  a  short  bend  at  the 
place  where  the  new  vine  is  desired.  The  trench 
should  be  fllled  with  nice  rich  loamy  soil.  Treat 
the  upturned  end  same  as  you  would  a  sepa- 
rate vine.  The  cane  roots  all  along  in  the  trench 
and  the  new  vine  comes  in  bearing  almost  im- 
mediately, and  certainly  much  quicker  than 
when  a  new  plant  is  set  out.  Whole  vineyards 
may  be  easily,  cheaply  and  often  profitably,  be 
renewed  in  this  way.  Two,  three,  and  even  more 
new  vines,  even  on  a  single  cane,  may  be  thus 
started  from  one  old  vine.  If  the  variety  is  not 
such  as  desired,  but  otherwise  a  healthy  and 
thrifty  grower,  the  new  layer  may  be  used  as  a 
stock  upon  which  to  graft  the  desired  sort.  Un- 
desirable thrifty  growers  can  be  simply  cut  down 
into  the  ground  and  grafted  with  the  variety 
you  want.— (J .  R. 

2,382.  Fseonies  Ailing.  There  are  several 
causes,  either  of  which  may  effect  the  flowering 
of  your  Pa?onies.  The  continued  dry  weather 
we  have  had,  want  of  moisture  or  fertilizer,  may 
be  the  cause.  Paeonies  succeed  in  almost  any 
soil  if  they  are  not  starved,  and  they  will  starve 
themselves  if  not  lifted  carefully,  divided  and 
replanted  in  good  rich  soil.— E.  O.  Orpet. 

2.424.  Fertilizers  for  Cucumbers  and  Beans. 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  is  much  better  for 
Cucumbers  than  a  nice  decaying  Clover  sod  and 
plenty  of  good  old  compost.  The  latter  may  be 
used  in  and  about  the  hiUs.  A  handful  of  some 
high-grade  concentrated  manure  scattered  about 
the  hills,  will  answer  a  good  purpose  to  hurry  up 
the  croi).  For  ordinary  Beans,  Clover  sod  is  also 
good,  and  if  supplemented  with  mineral  sub- 
stances, as  wood  ashes  and  bone  meal,  or  some 
good  vegetable  manure,  analysing  say  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent  phosi>hi>ric  acid  and  five  to  eight 
percent  potash,  all  the  better.  Much  depends, 
of  course,  on  the  composition  of  the  soil  itself. 
For  Pole  Beans,  and  any  of  the  Limas,  Bush  or 
Pole,  you  will  find  nothing  superior  to  rich  old 
compost,  lil5erally  applied. -G.  R. 


2,422.  Spruces  from  Seed.  The  Spruces  and 
Firs  are  grown  from  seed,  usually  kept  dry 
overwinter  and  sown  in  spring  in  framis  or  in 
protected  borders.  Cones  should  be  fully  ma- 
tured before  being  gathered.  If  they  hold  the 
seeds  tightly  they  should  be  placed  in  a  dry  place, 
sometimesevenin  an  oven  until  the  scalesspread. 
In  order  to  obtain  stocky  plants,  ttie  seedlings 
should  be  transplanted  the  following  spring. 
The  named  varieties  and  species  which  do  not 
produce  suificient  seed  are  winter-worked  upon 
seedling  stocks  which  are  potted  from  seed  beds 
in  the  fall.  One  year  old  stocks  are  commonly 
used,  but  in  some  cases  the  requisite  size  is  not 
reached  until  the  second  year.  Any  of  the  com- 
mon operations  of  gi'afting  may  be  employed. 
The  Conifers  are  not  difficult  to  graft.  The 
European  Silver  Fir  lAhies  pectinata)  may  be 
used  as  a  stock,  but  the  common  Norway  Spruce 
is  now  the  most  popular  stock  forspeciesof  both 
Abies  and  Picea. 

2,425.    Southern  Competition  in  Vegetables. 

The  Boston  Market  Gardeners'  Association  at  a 
recent  meeting  discussed  the  question  whether 
southern  competition  injures  northern  producers 
or  not,  and  brought  it  to  a  vote.  Twenty-six 
members  voted  in  the  affirmative  and  six  in  the 
negative.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prices  of 
garden  truck  in  our  markets  are  greatly  in- 
fluenced, to  the  disadvantage  of  the  northern 
grower,  by  the  stuff  shipped  in  from  southern 
localities.  Competition  has  always  the  effect 
to  depress  prices.  Still  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  in  the  absence  of  southern  com- 
petition (which  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil, 
as  it  lengthens  the  period  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
our  markets  and  increases  their  consumption), 
the  competition  would  come  from  the  north 
itself,  and  prices  be  kept  down  to  the  lowest 
point  where  they  are  profitable  to  the  skillful 
producer.  Mr.  Allen,  of  Arlington,  mentioned 
that  before  southern  competition  became  so 
strong  "  our  first  bunch  Beets  sold  for  $1.00  per 
dozen  bunches,  now  50  cents  is  an  outside  price. 
Set  Onions  were  .50  cents  per  dozen  bunches,  now 
25  cents,  and  everything  in  proportion.  By  hav- 
ing southern  produce  on  our  market  six  weeks 
or  two  months  before  ours  comes,  the  public 
palate  is  satisfied  long  before  our  ti-uck  makes 
its  appearance.  In  the  case  of  Cabbages  we  can 
get  only  a  very  low  price  if  ours  come  to  market 
while  southern  ones  are  offered."  But  we  must 
consider  that  the  general  tendency  of  prices  for 
all  products  in  recent  years  has  been  steadily 
downward,  and  if  the  old  prices,  as  mentioned, 
still  prevailed,  the  rush  of  people  into  so  profit- 
able a  business  would  be  such  as  to  create  com- 
petition more  than  enough  to  offset  that  from 
the  south.  It  is  a  fact  which  nobody  can  dis- 
pute, the  bulk  of  the  southern  truck  shipped  to 
northern  markets  is  poor,  and  that  the  fresh  ar- 
ticle from  near  by  finds  a  ready  market  and  good 
prices  when  the  stale  southern  stuff  goes  a  beg- 
ging for  a  customer  at  any  price.  We  notice 
this  even  in  our  local  markets,  inland,  every 
summer,  especially  with  Tomatoes,  Cucumbers, 
etc.  A  good  gardener  at  the  north,  in  short., 
need  not  tear  southern  competition;  he  can 
make  the  production  of  gnnd  vegetables  pay  him 
in  spite  of  all  competition,  especially  of  that  by 
southern  truckers.  Mr.  W.  W.  Rawson  went  still 
further;  he  said,  "Southern  Spinach  comes  some 
time  before  ours,  and  the  people  get  to  using  it 
freely;  when  it  is  about  gone,  ours  comes  after 
with  an  advanced  [iiice,  and  large  quantities  can 
be  sold.  If  the  southern  had  not  preceded  ours, 
we  could  not  sell  as  much.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  Tomatoes.  We  do  not  get  any  less 
than  formerly;  our  first  bushel  always  receives 
from  $10  to  S15,  and  the  use  of  Tomatoes  has  be- 
come so  largo  that  great  quantities  can  be  sold 
for  $2  and  j53  per  bushel,  while  the  southern  are 
bringing  only  50  or  75  cents." 

2,3.50.  Fuchsia  Ailing.  Take  your  Fuchsia 
from  pot  and  carefully  wash  all  dirt  from  roots; 
wash  pot  well  and  re-pot  in  very  rich  soil,  using 
care  in  spreading  roots  and  sifting  soil  over 
them.  Having  cut  away  all  old  roots  that  have 
no  fresh  white  "working  roots"  on  them,  water 
well  and  firm  soU  well  about  the  roots;  put  in 
shady,  airy  place,  with  good  light.  Give  plenty 
of  water  and  a  little  liquid  manure,  weekly,  and 
watch  it  grow.  You  might  prune  the  top  care- 
fully, also.  Fuchsias  like  a  warm,  moist  air, 
plenty  of  water  and  rich  soil,  and  very  little 
direct  hot  sunlight.  Set  them  near  a  north  wall 
in  summer.— £».  M.  F.,  Marquette,  Mich. 

2,a52.  Culture  of  Lily  of  the  Valley-  I  have 
always  had  excellent  results  with  practically  no 
culture.  Make  a  bed  of  fairly  rich  soil,  rather 
deep.  Set  young  plants  in  rows  six  inches  apart, 
two  inches  apart  in  the  row.  This  will  give  them 
room  to  spread.  Bed  should  be  shaded  from  too 
much  hot  sun  and  be  where  you  can  control 
their  spreading  by  digging  up  where  they  run 
over  the  line.  They  spread  like  Burdocks  when 
once  started.  Avoid  disturbing  the  roots  alter 
they  are  set  out,  also  when  in  bloom  water  the 
roots  without  wetting  the  blossoms.  A  light 
mulch  in  the  fall  will  be  of  benefit.  You  do  not 
mention  house-forcing,  so  hope  the  above  will 
aid  you.— D.  M.  F.,  Marquette^  Mich. 

2,3TS.  Killing  Superabundant  Trees.  What 
is  the  matter  with  girdlingv— D.  M.  F. 
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2.366.  Amaryllii  Treatment.  It  is  better  to 
separate  the  younpr  offset  bulbs  and  grow  them 
separately;  you  can  manage  them  better,  than  if 
left  around  the  old  bulb.  They  re<iuire  larger  pots 
than  would  be  necessary  otherwise,  and  these 
take  up  more  room.  Generally  speaking,  Amary- 
llis are  grown  singly  in  pots  when  they  are  of 
Howering  size,  and  they  do  better  than  when 
several  are  grown  together  in  large  pots  — E.O.O. 

2.312.  Seed  of  Masa  Ensete.  They  are  difficult 
to  get  to  grow  as  we  buy  the  seeds.  I  purchased 
some  this  spring,  and  with  the  best  ot  appliances. 
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such  as  bottom  heat,  moisture,  warm  house,  etc., 
not  one  germinated.  This  probably  is  due  to  the 
oily  nature  ot  the  albumen.  Seeds  of  this  de- 
scription do  not  keep  long  or  travel  well.  Seeds 
of  this  Banana  are  probably  imported,  so  you 
will  have  to  try  again,  and  sow  in  a  tem|>erature 
of  6.5  to  70  and  wait  in  the  hope  that  a  good  seed 
may  chance  to  be  received.  An  e.xamination  ot 
mine  proved  them  to  be  spoiled.— E.  O.  ( >. 

2,3ts.  Evaporating  Baspberries,  The  use  ot 
sulphur  in  evaporating  fruit  for  the  purpose  of 
bleachinor,  is  now  pretty  generally  condemned, 
and  will  have  to  be  abandoned  entirely.  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  for  it  in  evaporating 
Kaspberries.— H.  W.  G. 

2,421.  Paper  Flower  ?ots.  The  Neponset  paper 
llower  pot  is  certainly  a  very  useful  thing  tor 
shipping  plants,  or  tor  starting  young  stock  for 
market. 

3,3611.  Cannas  as  Annnals.  That  Cannas  can 
be  raised  and  flowered  the  same  year  is  true,  but 
unless  you  selected  and  saved  your  own  seed  it 
is  not  the  best  plan,  especially  as  Canna  roots  are 
so  easily  wintered.  From  my  own  experience 
with  purchased  seed,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
buy  201)  packets  to  get  100  plants  from  seed.— O. 

2,389.  Copper  Mixtures  on  drapes.  The  danger 
lies  less  in  the  direction  of  atfecting  taste  than  of 
affecting  the  appearance.  If  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture is  used  all  through  the  season,  and  up  to  the 
very  end  of  the  period  of  danger,  the  berries 
would  most  likely  be  badly  discolored  by  the  lime 
contained  in  the  Itordeau.x  mixture.anU  it  would 
be  necessary  to  dip  the  bunches  first  in  diluted 
acid,  or  perhaps  vinegar,  and  then  in  cle-ar  water 
to  free  them  from  acid.  Toavoid  thisunpleasant- 
ness,  all  applications  made  after  the  berries  have 
reached  somesize,  are  made  with  the  ammoniacal 
copper  carbonate  solution,  which  affects  neither 
taste  nor  appearance.— G.  R. 

2.2!!.").  Propagating  Currants.  1  have  been 
setting  some  Currant  cuttings  this  spring  which 
were  cut  last  October,  and  buried  in  sand  five  or 
six  inches  deep  out  of  doors.  They  were  nicely 
calloused,  and  some  had  small  roots.  I  lose  ten 
per  cent  of  the  cuttings.  I  set  them  in  loamy 
soil  and  they  will  be  large  enough  to  set  out  by 
next  tall.  I  have  also  set  them  in  autumn  and 
had  good  success.  The  top  bud  should  be  cov- 
ered with  loose  soil  so  it  will  not  dry  out.  I  have 
had  good  success  with  Grape  cuttings  served  in 
the  same  manner.— H.  A.  Cornell,  Westchester 
Co..  N.  y. 

3,334.  Freeeias  after  blooming  should  be  grad- 
ually dried  off  to  mature  the  bulbs.  Then  set 
them  away  till  October,  when  they  should  be  re- 
potted and  started  into  growth.  The  bulbs  in- 
creiuse  rapidly,  and  will  bloom  year  after  year 
with  proper  management. — H.  C.  T. 


How  About  Bagging  Crapes? 

I?ay;t;ing  Grapes,  only  a  few  years  ago,  was 
a  favorite  .subject  of  discu.ssion  at  horticul- 
tural meetings  and  in  the  horticultural  press. 
Much  less  is  now  being  said  about  it,  simply 
because  spraying  with  the  copper  mixtures 
is  proving  a  much  simpler  and  cheaper  way 
of  preventing  serious  injury  by  Grape  dis- 
eases, and  a  much  more  effective  one  besides, 
as  it  protects  the  foliage  as  well  as  the  fruit. 

If  it  is  true,  as  it  now  seems,  that  the  Hose 
chafer  can  be  disposed  of  by  spraying  with 
sludgite  solution,  or  perhaps  with  the  kero- 
sene extract  of  pyrethrum,  or  even  Paris 
green  water  if  made  as  strong  by  the  addition 
of  lime  (or  the  Bordeaux  mixture)  as  .safe  to 
apply  to  the  foliage  without  danger  ot  in- 


juring it,  the  Grape  grower  who  is  up  to  the 
times,  and  uses  these  modern  means  of  war- 
fare—the sprayer  and  spraying  liquids — 
diligently,  will  have  little  use  for  bagging 
hereafter. 

Still  the  question  of  fighting  the  Rose 
chafer  is  yet  in  an  experimental  stage,  and 
while  we  would  not  recommend  bagging  as 
protection  from  rot,  we  think  that  in  many 
cases,  especially  where  only  a  few  vines  are 
grown,  it  would  be  a  reliable 
means  of  preventing  injury  by  the 
Rose  chafer.  Another  advantage 
of  bagging  may  be  found  in  the 
cleanliness  and  brightness  of 
the  clusters,  which  come  out  free 
from  insects  and  filth.  Mr.  John 
Maytrott,  of  New  Jersey,  who 
informed  us  that  he  used  2.'),000 
bags  in  one  season  recently, 
speaks  in  favor  of  cheap  muslin 
or  calico  bags  in  place  of  the  paper 
bags  that  were  ordinarily  used. 
Mr.  E.  Williams  found  paper  bags  quite 
satisfactory.  In  regard  to  adjusting  them 
he  gave  in  Garden  and  Forest  these  direc- 
tions: "  The  clusters  are  enclosea  in  paper 
bags,  the  mouth  reaching  over  the  cane, 
folded  and  secured  with  a  pin.  Some  writers 
give  instructions  to  gather  the  top  of  the 
bag  around  the  stem  of  the  cluster  and  pin 
it,  but  this  is  bad  advice:  first,  because 
if  it  is  done  as  early  as  is  advisable  to 
protect  the  fruit,  the  young  clusters  are  too 
tender  to  withstand  the  strain  of  wind  and 
water,  and  many  of  them  break  off  before 
they  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the 
pressure;  and,  secondly,  many,  I  may  say 
most  varieties  ot  Grapes  have  such  short 
stems  that  there  is  no  room  between  the 
cluster  and  the  cane  to  fasten  the  bag.  The 
Brighton,  Empire  State,  Noah  and  a  few 
others,  are  not  subject  to  this  difficulty,  but 
for  the  first  reason  assigned  the  advice  is 
dangerous. 

A  two-pound,  plain  manilla  paper  bag  of 
fair  quality,  such  as  grocers  use,  is  the  size 
generally  recommended,  but  I  use  the  one 
and  a  half  pound  size  in  preference.     This 


let  out  any  water  that  may  enter,  and  the 
tops  to  facilitate  its  reaching  around  the 
cane.  In  fact,  if  the  bags  were  open  at  the 
bottom  they  would  probably  be  quite  as 
efficient.  The  tighter  and  more  perfect  the 
roof  or  top  of  the  bag  to  exclude  the  entrance 
of  the  fungus  and  water  from  above,  the 
better.  I  sometimes  use  three  pound  bags 
enclosing  two  clusters  in  each,  which  an- 
swers very  well  where  the  clusters  are  close 
and  compact,  but  with  looser  clusters  they 
are  apt  to  grow  into  each  other." 

To  sum  up,  we  think  that  for  a  while  yet, 
and  under  .so/uc  circumstances,  it  may  be 
wise  to  bag  Grapes,  although  the  fact  that 
the  clusters  were  enclosed  in  bags,  would 
not  render  the  necessity  of  spraying  Grape 
diseases  much  less  urgent.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  are  quite  certain  that  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  we  will  have  no  more 
use  for  bagging,  since  means  have  been  or 
will  be  found,  to  give  us  full  protection 
against  all  the  enemies  of  the  Grape  crop 
without  the  bags. 

An  Improved  Steam  Digger. 

The  accompanying  illustration  represents 
a  new  steam  digging  device,  invented  by  a 
Mr.  F.  Proctor  and  manufactured  by  Bur- 
rell  &  Sons,  Thetford.  The  device  consists 
of  three  steel  forks  and  fork  handles,  three- 
rocking  levers,  one  wayshaft,  and  a  three- 
throw  crankshaft  with  its  necessary  bear- 
ings. Each  fork  is  made  up  ot  steel  tines, 
which  are  held  firmly  in  a  grooved  clamp 
about  three  feet  in  length  and  which  is 
attached  to  the  fork  handle  by  a  spring 
hinge  somewhat  similar  to  that  which  is 
used  on  the  fork  of  a  hay  tedder.  The 
crankshaft  is  fixed  where  the  water  tank  of 
an  ordinary  traction  engine  is  usually  fitted. 

Three  methods  are  adopted  for  "  taking  a 
field'': 

1.  Tlie  machine  travels  round  the  outsides 
and  then  works  inward  similar  to  the  path 
usually  taken  with  the  sheaf-binding  har- 
vesters. 

2.  Another  plan  is  to  start  in  the  center  of 
the  field  and  describe  with  the  machine  a 


A  Steam  Land-Digging  Machine. 


bag  measures  six  and  three-eighths  by  nine 
and  a  half  inches.  The  two  pound  bag  is  of 
the  same  length,  but  a  little  wider,  which  is 
of  no  advantage  and  costs  more.  An  inch 
or  two  added  to  the  length  would  be  desira- 
ble for  many  varieties.  The  patent,  square- 
bottomed  bag  possesses  no  advantage  over 
those  of  the  old  pattern,  and  in  fact  I  should 
prefer  the  latter  at  the  same  cost.  The  cor- 
ners of  the  bag  are  cut  off— at  the  bottom  to 


number  of  circularly  ended  rectangles  till 
the  whole  field  has  been  gone  over. 

3.  In  this  case  a  straight  up  and  down 
course  is  taken,  and  the  machine  is  brought 
into  the  straight  again  by  reversing  the 
engine,  much  as  is  done  with  steam  engines 
in  reversing  them  Ijy  triangles.  The  time 
occupied  in  thus  turning  takes  scarcely 
longer  than  that  of  an  ordinary  horse  plow 
at  the  headlands. 
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Failure   or   Success.— Two   Ways    to 
Raise  an  Orchard. 

SAMUEL  MILLER,   MONTOOMERV  CO.,  MO. 

Failure.  One  plan  is  to  give  an  order 
to  some  traveling  tree  agent  who  is  not  re- 
sponsible, and  who  may  not  represent  any 
respectable  nursery,  but  who  buys  surplus 
stock  wherever  he  can  get  it  cheapest,  puts 
up  the  orders  regardless  of  correctness  of 
names  or  varieties.  If  in  the  fall,  when  the 
trees  are  delivered  according  to  notice,  he_ 
may  go  for  them  or  wait  a  few  days.  When 
he  does  go  and  gets  his  trees  on  the  wagon, 
without  any  wrapping,  he  may  meet  some 
cronies  in  town  and  stop  for  a  social  time. 

When  he  gets  home,  perhaps  he  will  heel 
them  in,  perhap.s  they  will  lie  in  the  wagon 
until  next  day.  In  damp,  cloudy,  calm 
weather  the  trees  will  not  suffer  much;  but 
on  a  dry,  ^indy  day,  followed  by  a  frost  in 
the  night,  these  trees  have  already  been 
more  than  half  ruined.  It  he  plants  them 
in  the  fall,  or  heels  them  in  until  spring, 
the  planting  will  most  likely  be  done  in  a 
careless  manner,  in  holes  barely  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  bending, 
and  in  ground  not  previously  prepared;  per- 
haps in  a  sod  or  in  a  field  sown  to  Wheat. 

Sod  is  the  worst  place  of  all,  unless  at- 
tended to  properly  afterwards.  If  planted 
in  a  Wheat  field,  even  if  the  Wheat  is  hoed 
up  around  for  three  feet  in  diameter,  the 
intense  heat  in  that  little  circle  when  the 
Wheat  is  nearly  grown,  will  give  the  trees 
another  hard  lick.  The  grass  after  Wheat 
harvest,  and  perhaps  his  cattle  turned  into 
pasture,  will  just  about  finish  the  trees. 
Then  the  planter  will  say  with  disgust:  "  I 
have  no  luck  with  trees.  I  might  as  well 
have  thrown  that  money  away."  But  sup- 
posing he  gets  good  trees,  plants  them  in 
good  ground  well  prepared,  and  gives  them 
fair  cultivation,  he  is  by  no  means  "out  of 
the  woods,"  particularly  if  it  is  near  any 
woodland  where  the  borers  always  are;  for 
without  proper  attention  to  this  he  will 
never  have  a  complete  orchard. 

When  I  first  came  to  Missouri,  23  years 
ago,  I  planted  lOU  Apple  trees,  to-day  three 
of  these  are  all  that  are  standing.  Borers 
then  were  strangers  to  me,  so  that  the  mis- 
chief was  done  here  ere  I  knew  what  was 
the  matter.  While  on  this  subject,  I  will 
state  that  removing  the  earth  from  around 
the  trunks  of  trees  a  few  inches,  wrapping 
with  paper  (double  thickness  of  newspaper 
will  do),  if  done  in  May.will  insure  the  safety 
of  the  trees  for  that  season.  This  is  for  the 
round-headed  borer;  the  tlat-headed  one  will 
never  attack  a  sound  part  uf  a  tree.  Only 
where  the  sun  scalds  the  bark,  either  on  the 
trunk  or  limbs,  is  were  it  will  attack,  how- 
headed  trees  are  safe  from  this  pest. 

Su(;CESS.  The  other  way  to  plant  an  orch- 
ard, is  to  go  to  a  responsible  niu-seryman  and 
get  your  trees,  first  having  your  ground 
prepared,  the  holes  dug  and  all  ready.  If 
you  are  not  well  posted  on  fruit,  it  is  better 
to  leave  the  selection  to  the  boss  ol  the 
nursery,  for  five  times  out  of  six  he  will 
give  you  a  better  outfit  than  you  would 
select  yourself.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
tell  that  the  holes  should  be  large,  both  in 
width  and  depth,  and  top  soil  used  in  filling 
in,  the  subsoil  scattered  around  where  the 
top  had  been  taken  to  fill  in.  If  the  ground 
is  not  rich  it  will  pay  to  mix  in  old  black  wood 
and  log  mould  from  the  woods,  or  manure 
that  is  properly  decomposed.  It  neither  of 
these  are  used,  cover  the  ground  around  the 
trees  tor  three  feet  with  fresh  manure  from 
the  barnyard  three  inches  thick. 

Cultivate  the  land  in  all  cases  for  four  or 
five  years.  Corn,  Potatoes  or  other  crops 
that  need  working  will  do  no  harm,  provid- 
ing that  no  planting  is  done  near  enough  to 
the  trees  to  rob  the  roots  ot  nourishment, 
and  be  sure  to  put  fertilizers  of  some  kind 
to  make  up  for  what  is  taken  off  in  crops. 


This  will,  in  the  course  of  six  or  eight  years, 
make  a  young  orchard  that  will  delight  and 
also  pay  the  owner. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  we  want  to  set 
out  trees  where  the  ground  is  set  in  Clover, 
which  we  don't  wish  to  plow  under.  Such 
was  the  case  last  fall  when  I  planted  about 
.50  Apple  and  Peach  trees.  But  the  holes  are 
made  three  feet  square,  and  this  summer 
this  will  be  hoed  up  loose  (has  had  one 
loosening  already),  and  if  still  left  in  Clover 
another  year  there  will  be  a  foot  more  dug 
around  the  outside,  so  that  the  roots  will 
have  fair  play. 

Some  ask  me  why  I  plant  trees  when  past 
my  three  score  and  ten?  My  answer  is  for 
fruit,  and  if  not  for  me  for  some  who  are 
still  here  when  I  am  gone.  And  just  here 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  temperate 
and  regular  habits  in  life,  with  plenty  of 
pretty  hard  work,  has  left  me  at  this  age 
hale  and  hearty,  and  usually  I  do  more  work 
among  trees  and  plants  in  a  day  than  any 
man  1  can  employ.  I  can  pick  more  Apples 
from  trees  than  any  man  in  these  parts,  and 
do  it  well  too.  This  is  intended  as  a  hint  to 
young  men  who  are  setting  out  in  life.  I 
give  the  same  answer  as  did  the  great  Field 
marshall  of  Germany,  Von  Moltke  (now 
dead),  when  asked  to  what  he  attributed  his 
old  age,  "  To  the  grace  of  God  and  my  tem- 
perate habits."  Horticulturists,  as  a  rule, 
live  to  a  good  old  age,  and  if  they  don't 
enjoy  the  beauties  and  the  good  things  of 
this  world,  I  don't  know  what  men  do. 

We  don't  pretend  to  live  in  style  here,  in 
the  wilderness  as  it  were,  yet  every  one  who 
comes  here  says:  "What  a  lovely  place  you 
have,  and  what  a  variety  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  No  wonder  your  children  are  not 
anxious  to  leave  home,  etc."  The  man  who 
owns  land  and  does  not  have  plenty  of  good 
fruit,  is  not  fulfilling  his  mission  here,  and 
is  depriving  himself  and  his  family  of  com- 
forts that  they  are  justly  entitled  to. 

We  have  now.  May  3d,  still  a  half  barrel 
of  sound  Newtown  and  Michael  Henry  Pip- 
pins, also  some  Jennettings  in  the  cellar 
which  will  last  until  Strawberries  are  ripe, 
which  are  now  well  set  with  fruit.  Our 
prospect  for  a  full  crop  of  Peaches  (a  rare 
thing  of  late  years)  is  very  flattering.  Cher- 
ries and  Plums  full.  Pears  moderate,  Apples 
a  good  show. 


On  the  Propagating  of  Roses. 

The  following  notes  are  taken  from  EU- 
wanger's  book,  "The  Kose":— There  are 
four  methods  used  in  propagating  Roses— 
by  cuttings,  by  budding,  by  grafting,  by 
layering;  in  importance  they  rank  in  the 
order  named,  and  in  this  order  we  will 
briefly  consider  them. 

Cuttings.— There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
plants  grown  from  cuttings  are  the  most 
useful  for  general  purposes,  and  the  greater 
number  of  our  choice  varieties  can  be  grown 
in  this  way  without  difficulty;  but  there  are 
some  beautiful  kinds,  like  Baroness  Roths- 
child, which  root  with  great  difficulty;  these 
sorts  can  only  be  profitably  grown  by  bud- 
ding or  grafting.  Cuttings  can  be  made  at 
any  time  of  the  year.  The  old  ideas  that 
the  wood  /;ii(st  be  cut  at  a  joint  or  with  a 
heel,  and  that  it  is  csm  ;itia)  they  should  be 
placed  in  bottom  heat,  have  been  thorough- 
ly exploded.  The  most  successful  propaga- 
tion by  cuttings,  for  the  most  kinds,  is 
made  during  the  lale  winter  months  trom 
strong  plants  one  or  two  years  old  that  have 
been  grown  in  open  ground,  potted  in  the 
month  of  November,  or  from  plants  which 
have  been  grown  in  pots  for  one  year,  or 
planted  out  under  glass.  Cuttings  of  all 
kinds  which  root  freely,  like  General  Jac- 
queminot, Victor  Verdier,  etc.,  can  be  made 
from  one  eye  only,  and  cut  between  the 
joints  just  as  well  as  after  the  old  fashion 
of  cutting  to  a  heel,  and  with  three  or  more 


eyes— an  unnecessary  and  wasteful  process. 
All  of  the  large  commercial  establishments 
in  America  do  most  of  their  Rose  propaga- 
tion in  the  months  of  .lanuary,  February, 
and  March;  the  cuttings  are  made  to  one 
eye  and  dibbled  in  beds  of  sand,  or  in  some 
cases  are  placed  in  pots  of  sand  and  these 
pots  plunged  in  beds  of  sand;  underneath 
the  staging  which  supports  the  cuttings  run 
hot-water  pipes  or  flues;  these  are  common- 
ly boarded  in  to  secure  bottom  heat,  and 
this  I  believe  to  be  the  best  method.  Some 
Rose-growers  make  no  attempt  at  confining 
the  pipes  or  flues,  and  produce  excellent 
plants  without  resorting  to  bottom  heat,  but 
it  is  a  slower  process,  and  there  is  a  some- 
what greater  percentage  of  cuttings  that 
fail  to  root.  Advocates  of  this  system  claim 
that  they  secure  healthier,  stronger  plants 
in  the  end  than  they  would  by  the  use  of 
bottom  heat.  There  is  no  doubt  that  plants 
propagated  in  a  closely  confined  house  in  a 
high  temperature  are  apt  to  turn  out  of 
weak  constitution,  but  we  believe  the  best 
results  follow  where  plants  are  propagated 
in  a  bed  at  a  temperature  of  70  degs.,  with 
the  temperature  of  the  house  a  few  degrees 
less.  However,  these  matters  concern  nur- 
serymen and  florists  more  than  amateurs, 
for  this  class  does  not  care  to  put  in  opera- 
tion anything  that  requires  much  expense. 
When  but  few  cuttings  are  desired,  they 
can  be  placed  in  pots  and  will  take  root  in 
four  or  five  weeks  after  insertion,  grown  in 
any  ordinary  conservatory  or  greenhouse. 
After  the  cuttings  have  taken  root  they 
should  be  potted  in  pots  not  exceeding  two 
and  a  half  inches  in  diameter.  Certain 
kinds  of  Roses  take  root  without  diflHculty, 
others  are  so  stubborn  that  the  amateur 
would  do  well  not  to  attempt  their  propa- 
gation until  he  has  proved  himself  an  adept 
in  growing  the  others.  The  sorts  most 
difficult  to  root  are  the  various  varieties  of 
Moss,  most  of  the  summer  Roses,  and  cer- 
tain varieties  of  Hybrid  Remontants  be- 
longing to  the  .lules  Margottin,  Baronne 
Prevost,  and  Baroness  Rothschild  families. 
All  of  the  Tea  and  monthly  Roses,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  root  and  grow  freely 
from  cuttings. 

Besides  using  green  wood,  some  propaga- 
tors make  cuttings  from  hard  wood— that 
is,  shoots  thoroughly  ripened,  taken  in  the 
autumn.  Manetti  cuttings  are  always  made 
from  wood  taken  in  autumn,  and  the  vari- 
ous varieties  of  Prairie  Roses  are  often 
grown  in  this  way.  In  some  establishments 
large  quantities  ot  cuttings  are  made  during 
the  summer  months  and  grown  in  hot-beds; 
the  plants  produced  are  salable  in  the 
autumn  and  are  largely  used  by  florists.  In 
selecting  stock  plants  from  which  to  propa- 
gate, care  should  be  had  that  only  those  be 
chosen  which  are  vigorous  and  healthy, 
otherwise  a  sickly  or  weak  progeny  will 
result. 

Budding.— This  is  an  important  method, 
second  only  to  propagation  by  cuttings. 
The  chief  disadvantages  are  these:  first,  it 
is  more  expensive.  The  stocks  are  to  be 
purchased  and  cared  for,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  labor  of  budding,  suckering, 
cutting  back  stocks,  etc.,  will  make  the 
operation  far  more  costly  than  growing 
plants  Irom  cuttings.  Budded  plants  are 
not  desirable  for  inexperienced  amateurs, 
since  novices  do  not  detect  the  suckers 
which,  not  infrequently,  come  up  from  the 
roots,  and  if  not  cut  away  ultimately  choke 
the  plant.  A  third  objection  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  budded  plants  are  more  frequently 
killed  by  severe  winters  than  plants  on  own 
roots.  On  the  other  hand,  by  budding  we 
are  enabled  to  grow  varieties  which  are  so 
difficult  to  root  from  cuttings,  that  their 
propagation  would  be  discontinued  by  all 
large  Rose-growers  were  it  not  for  this 
method.     Varielies   like   Baroness   Roths- 
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child,  Mabel  Morrison,  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane,  Madame  Boll,  Marguerite  de  St. 
Amande,  etc.,  are  as  yet  almost  indispens- 
able, but  no  nurseryman  would  long  grow 
them  from  cuttings.  There  is  another  class 
of  Roses  often  advantageously  grown  by 
budding,  these  are  varieties  of  moderate 
growth  like  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Vernet, 
Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mademoiselle 
Eugenia  Verdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Xavier 
Olibo,  etc.  All  these  kinds  are  invigorated 
by  being  worked  on  some  strong  stock,  like 
the  Manetti.  A  third  advantage  of  budded 
Roses  is  for  use  as  stock  plants,  and  also 
for  forcing.  Budded  plants  of  many  kinds 
(not  the  Jacqueminot  type)  can  be  taken  up 
in  October  or  November,  and  with  ordinary 
treatment  will  give  as  fine  a  crop  of  flowers 
as  plants  of  the  same  varietie.s  which  have 
been  grown  all  the  summer  in  pots  at  mucb 
more  expense  and  labor.  I  would  not  ad- 
vise any  reader  to  purchase  budded  Roses 
who  cannot  tell,  by  the  wood,  the  difference 
between  Persian  Yellow  and  General 
Jacqueminot,  between  Marie  Baumann  and 
Salet — indeed,  amateurs  who  cannot  do  this 
do  not  deserve  to  have  Roses  at  all,  for  they 
would  not  be  able  to  distinguish  between 
the  shoots  of  the  Manetti  suckers  and  their 
Louis  Van  Houtte  or  Victor  Vernier  (al- 
though the  Manetti  is  most  distinct  from 
all  other  Roses). 

Many  kinds  of  stocks  have  been  tried  on 
which  to  bud  Roses,  as  the  Brier,  the 
Grifferaie,  etc.,  but  for  general  use  we  very 
greatly  prefer  the  Manetti.  The  Stocks  are 
planted  in  nursery  rows,  about  3  feet  be- 
tween the  rows,  and  6  or  8  inches  apart;  in 
July  and  August  the  buds  are  inserted;  the 
lower  the  buds  can  be  put  in  the  better,  as 
the  liability  to  send  up  suckers  is  thereby 
greatly  diminished,  and  opportunity  is  also 
afforded  the  plant  of  being  ultimately  es- 
tablished on  its  own  roots. 

Propagation  by  Grafting.  This  is  a  profit- 
able mode  to  pursue  when  done  in  winter 
under  glass,  using  plants  of  Manetti  or 
Brier  grown  in  pots  for  the  purpose.  Graft- 
ing Roses  on  the  root  cannot  be  made  profit- 
able, as  such  a  large  percentage  fail  to  grow. 
Stock  grafting  is  carried  on  in  England  and 
elsewhere  with  great  success,  and  although 
the  plants  are  not  so  desirable  (owing  to  the 
grafts  being  of  necessity  some  distance 
above  the  roots)  as  those  propagated  by  the 
other  methods,  it  affords  nurserymen  an 
opportunity  of  more  (luickly  securing  a 
stock  of  new  sorts,  and  also  is  advantageous 
as  an  aid  in  producing  more  vigorous  plants 
of  such  varieties  as  Niphetos  than  can  pos- 
sibly be  obtained  from  cuttings. 

Propagation  by  Layering  was  once  prac- 
ticed to  considerable  extent,  but  it  is  a  slow 
method,  and  is  now  but  little  used.  Good 
plants  can  be  obtained  in  this  way  of  Per- 
sian Yellow  and  some  other  varieties  which 
do  not  strike  from  cuttings,  and  it  is  the 
only  method  by  which  certain  kinds  can  be 
produced  on  their  own  roots.  Besides  the 
methods  spoken  of,  Roses  are  also  produced 
from  seed,  but  this  is  only  done  where  it  is 
proposed  to  secure  stocks,  as  seedling 
Briers,  or  for  obtaining  new  varieties. 

Hogs  and  Arsenites  in    Orchards. 

In  ca.se  of  the  codling  caterpillars,  many 
leave  the  fruit  before  it  falls,  and  so  hogs  in 
the  orchard  will  not  get  them.  More  than 
this— the  Apple  is  destroyed,  or  goes  to  worm 
and  hogs,  which  when  the  crop  is  light  is 
not  to  our  liking.  Again,  sometimes  hogs 
(and  sheep  even  more)  injure  the  trees  by 
stripping  off  the  bark.  In  case  of  the  can- 
kerworra,  the  hogs  cannot  climb  and  attack 
the  insects  while  the  latter  are  at  work  eat- 
ing the  foliage  or  burls  in  May;  the  liogs  eat 
only  these  insects  after  they  have  destroyed 
the  foliage  and  gone  into  the  earth.  For 
fighting  the  Apple  maggot,  hogs  are,  by  all 
odds,  best:    only  here  we  must  see  that  they 


get  all  the  affected  Apples  before  the  mag- 
gots pass  to  the  ground  to  pupate. 

Spraying  with  the  arsenites  (Paris-green 
or  London-purple)  is  by  far  the  best  means 
to  conquer  the  "Apple  worms."  We  also 
at  the  same  time  destroy  several  small 
caterpillars  that  eat  the  buds  and  tender 
leaves  and  do  much  injury.  But  we  should 
never  spray  while  the  trees  are  in  bloom- 
If  cankerworms  are  eating  the  buds,  we 
may  spray  before  the  blossoms  open,  then 
wait  till  the  blossoms  fall;  this  is  the  best 
time  to  destroy  the  insects  and  does  no  in- 
jury to  trees.  It  is  a  great  wrong  to  spray 
at  time  of  bloom,  and  our  Legislatures  must 
recognize^this  fact  and  enact  laws  to  punish 
heavily  any  who  violate  the  rights  of  bee- 
keepers by  poisoning  the  bees. — Projcssor 
A.  J.  Cook,  in  TriJntne. 


A  Talk  on  Watering  Plants. 

H.  W,  SBUTH,  BATON    ROUGE,  LA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  opera" 
tions  connected  with  the  culture  of  plants' 
and  it  is  one  that  is  least  understood.  Many 
conceive  that  they  have  done'.all  that  is  re- 
quired if  they  merely  moisten  the  surface  of 
the  soil  sufficiently  to  lay  the  dust.  Water 
is  essential  to  the  life  of  the  plant;  it  is  by 
the  means  of  water  that  its  nutriment  is 
conveyed  to  it,  and  the  plant  itself  is  almost 
composed  of  water.  Nothing  in  a  solid  con- 
dition can  entice  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  be 
employed  by  it  in  the  building  up  of  its 
structure,  everything  must  be  dissolved  in 
the  water  which  it  absorbs  through  the  roots. 

A  very  much  greater  quantity  of  moisture 
is  absorbed  by  plan tsjthanls  really  required, 
and  the  excess  is  evaporated  through  the 
leaves  of  the  plant.  When  the  water  is 
evaporated  from  the  leaves  faster  than  the 
roots  can  absorb  it  from  the  earth,  the  plant 
droops  and  wilts;  and  if  water  be  now  sup- 
plied it  will  generally  recover,  but  it  may 
exhibit  signs  of  the  ill-treatment  which  it 
has  experienced  throughout  the  rest  of  its 
lite.  Plants  do  not,  as  is  popularly  believed, 
absorb  water  through  their  leaves,  but  the 
whole  of  the  water  is  aborbed  through  their 
roots.  The  reason  why  plants  are  refreshed 
through  the  night  is  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  air  is  loaded  with  moisture,  which  is  de- 
posited as  dew;  hence,  evaporation  of  water 
from  the  leaves  of  the  plant  are  checked 
for  the  time  being. 

No  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  the  guidance 
of  the  amateur  as  to  the  proper  time  for 
watering  of  plants;  this  can  only  be  learned 
from  observation.  It  will  soon  be  perceived 
that  some  plants  must  be  given  more  water 
than  others;  that  plants  of  the  same  kind 
growing  in  different  positions  will  require 
water  in  varying  portions.  Plants>xposed 
to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  will  need  much 
more  water  than  those  growing  in  the  shade. 
Plants  are  growing  very  rapidly  also  require 
abundant  supplies  of  water;  and  plants  that 
have  been  recently  transplanted  will  require 
to  be  watered  very  frequently. 

More  plants  are  destroyed  through  errors 
of  watering  than  any  other  cause.  They  are 
at  times  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  dried 
and  are  then  drenched  with  water,  and  the 
reaction  is  such  that  the  thirsty  plant  suc- 
cumbs to  it.  The  surest  way  to  keep  pot 
plants  healthy,  is  to  look  them  over  several 
times  during  the  day,  and  if  any  of  them  are 
observed  to  need  watering,  to  give  them  a 
thorough  soaking,  and  this  is  accomplished 
when  the  water  finds  its  way  out  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pot. 

In  some  cases  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  kept  in  a 
sodden  condition,  which  affects  the  plants 
as  badly  as  when  it  is  allowed  to  become 
over  dry.  The  soil  in  the  pot  becomes  sour 
and  the  roots  of  the  plant  rot,  and  the  plant 
itself  becomes  sickly  and  finally  dies.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  tap  the  pots  with  the  knuckles 
before  watering,  and  if  a  hollow  sound  is 


emitted,  to  water,  but  should  the  sound  be 
solid  not  to  water  until  the  next  time. 

Sometimes  when  water  has  been  applied 
to  a  plant,  vase  or  hanging-basket  in  drib- 
lets, the  soil  in  the  center  of  the  pot  becomes 
completely  dried,  and  the  water  runs  down 
between  the  soil  and  the  pot.  In  such  cases 
the  plant  fails  to  thrive,  and  if  on  examina- 
tion it  is  found  to  be  as  stated,  the  best 
remedy  is  to  stand  the  plant  in  a  tub  of 
water  until  the  soil  has  become  thoroughly 
soaked.  When  it  occurs  in  a  large  box  or 
tub,  the  best  plan  is  to  pierce  holes  with  an 
iron  bar  for  thepurpose  of  holding  the  water. 

When  watering  shrubs,  fruit  trees  or 
flowers  in  the  garden,  a  thorough  soaking 
should  be  given,  and  the  water  should  not 
be  poured  down  at  the  stem  of  plant  only, 
but  all  round  for  a  considerable  distance. 
When  watering  fruit  trees  a  good  plan  is 
to  take  the  hoe  and  make  a  basin  around  the 
tree  large  enough  to  hold  the  water  that  it 
is  intended  to  give  it,  and  to  pour  the  water 
into  the  basin.  When  the  water  has  all 
soaked  away  this  basin  was  filled  up  again 
with  the  dry  earth  that  was  taken  out  of  it. 
This  earth  will  serve  as  a  mulch,  and  so 
prevent  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  moist- 
ure. After  every  watering  in  the  kitchen 
garden  the  hoe  should  be  used  next  day,  for 
watering  causes  the  ground  to  bake,  and  it 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  same 
means  that  are  found  so  beneficial  to  make 
our  flowers  and  vegetables  grow  have  the 
same  stimulating  power  for  the  weeds. 

A  rapid  way  of  watering  vegetables  when 
the  proper  means  are  not  at  hand,  is  to  place 
a  couple  of  oil  barrels  in  a  cart,  and  then 
with  a  spraying  pump  and  a  length  of  hose 
to  go  to  work.  This  is  much  handier  than 
carrying  the  water  in  watering  cans. 

Anthkacnose  on  Tomato  Stems.  This  disease 
has  invaded  the  frames  of  one  of  our  friend?, 
and  nearly  destroyed  his  Tomato  plants  this  year. 
Point  of  attack  is  the  portion  next  to  the  ground. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of 
Vegetable  Pathology,  writes  us  that  the  disease 
has  never  been  known  on  the  stems  of  Tomatoes. 

A  Fine  Rose  is  the  Gloria  de  Lyonaise.  It 
flowei-ed  for  me  for  the  Hrst  time  last  sprini;, 
and  I  And  it  the  most  satisfactory  bloomer  I 
have,  lioth  in  beauty  of  form  and  color  it 
stands  at  the  head  among  all  my  Hose  varieties, 
about  thirty  in  number.— Gront  McNeil,  Ohio. 

Paris  green  in  water  is  my  remedy  for  Squash 
bugs  and  other  bugs  that  trouble  our  vines.  A 
quarter-teaspoontui  of  the  green  is  enough  for 
a  bucketful  of  water.  Spray  the  vines  every 
four  or  five  days.— Hugh  P.  Wilmn,  iaiiada. 

The  Mehkel  Uaspbeury.  Plant  received 
from  John  F.  Itupp,  Pa.,  who  says  It  does  not 
sucker,  and  consequently  is  difficult  to  propa- 
gate. The  tree-like  bush  is  an  immense  bearer, 
and  the  berries  firm  and  of  excellent  quality, 
with  somewhat  of  a  Currant  flavor. 

Hazelnuts  in  the  United  States.  While  it 
may  be  true,  as  Pomologist  Van  Deman  says,  that 
there  is  not  a  pound  of  Filberts  in  any  of  the 
stores  of  the  United  States  that  has  not  been 
imported,  yet  wild  Hazelnuts,  identical  in  ap- 
pearance with  those  sold  at  stores,  and  equally 
as  tine,  are  gathered  by  our  children  from  shrubs 
growing  in  the  branch  bottoms  all  through 
North  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  Might  these  not 
be  brought  under  cultivation,  and  perhaps  im- 
proved?—O.  Chixholm,  Ala. 

A  Simple  Strawuerry  Planter  ipage  151), 
We,  and  most  of  our  neighbors,  use  an  ordinary 
spade  in  setting  Strawberries.  Neither  can  I  see 
much  chance  for  improvement  on  this  imple- 
ment for  the  same  purpose.  One  person  puts 
the  spade  down  into  the  soil  where  the  plant  is 
wanted,  and  by  pressing  first  slightly  from  him- 
self, then  back  towards  himself,  or  if  necessary, 
by  a  wriggling  motion,  an  o|)ening  is  made  into 
which  another  person  (a  youngster  will  do  for 
this)  puts  a  plant,  spreading  the  roots  well  A 
push  with  the  foot,  and  perhaps  a  vigorous  kick 
with  the  heel,  on  the  part  of  the  man  with  the 
spade,  finishes  the  ,1ob.  With  the  help  of  a 
nimble-fingered  boy.  I  can  easily  set  between 
two  and  three  thousand  plants  in  halt  a  day, 
provided  the  ground  is  fairly  well  prepared.- 
Eugene  Carhart,  Wayne  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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A  Summer  Day, 

Loud  Is  the  summer's  busy  song, 

The  smallest  breeze  can  tlnd  a  tongue, 

While  Insects  each  of  tiny  size 

Grow  teasing  with  their  melodies, 

Tin  noon  burns  with  Its  blistering  breath 

Around,  and  day  lies  still  as  death, 

Until  the  sun  slopes  In  the  west 

Like  weary  traveler,  glad  to  rest 

On  pillowed  clouds  of  many  hues. 

Then  Nature's  voice  Its  joy  renews. 

—John  Clare. 

Try  Thinning.  Tbls  to  those  who  doubt 
whether  thinning  the  fruit,  flowers  etc.,  on 
heavily-loaded  plants  will  pay.  Try  it  on  a 
small  scale  at  least. 

Potato  Leaf  Buoht.  The  diseases  of  the 
Potato  need  further  investigation.  In  various 
parts  of  the  country  we  have  seen  and  watched, 
for  several  years,  a  form  of  WiKht  which  worked 
its  mischief  only  by  destroying  part  of  the  foliage, 
apparently  in  a  way  resembling  the  work  of  the 
flea  beetle,  thus  preventing  full  development  of 
the  tubers,  but  without  attacking  the  latter  in 
any  case.    What  is  it  ? 

HORTlCtTLTUBE  AT    THE    WORLD'S    FAIR.     We 

now  learn  that  Mr.  Walter  Maxwell's  appoint- 
ment for  Chief  of  the  liureau  of  Horticulture, 
failed  to  get  the  sanction  of  the  Fair  managers. 
This  fact  would  be  fortunate,  but  tor  the  ap- 
pointment of  another  Californian  for  the  same 
position.  There  is  Just  grounds  for  the  fear  that 
in  the  case  of  proper  representation  of  Horticul- 
ture, the  tall  is  going  to  wag  the  dog. 


The  Green  Moiintain  Grape.  Whether  the 
later-introduced  Winchell  Is  Identical  or  not  with 
this  variety,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain 
as  yet.  The  former  originated  with  Mr.  J.  M. 
Paul,  of  Massachusetts,  was  named  by  him,  and 
then  given  to  Messrs.  Stephen  Hoyt's  Sons  for 
propagation  and  introduction.  This  firm,  who 
introduced  It  in  1877,  will  be  heard  on  the  subject 
more  fully  in  our  next  issue.  We  shall  also  be 
pleased  to  hear  from  Messrs.  EUwanger  &  Barry 
concerning  the  Winchell. 


A  Look  Ahead  to  the  Winter  Garden. 

BY  AN  OLD  PLANT  GROWER. 

But  few  plant  lovers  can  have  a  green- 
house, while  all  occupy  dwellings  that  have 
windows,  and  in  these  some  plants  can  be 
grown.  Even  should  the  window  have  but 
a  northern  or  eastern  exposure,  yet  there 
are  kinds  that  may  here  be  had  to  thrive. 
Plants  are  so  adaptable  in  their  natures. 

In  a  window  in  which  flowering  plants 
would  throw  off  but  little  bloom,  owing  to 
the  lack  of  sunshine,  such  kinds  as  Ferns, 
Aspidistras,  India  Rubber  Tree,  Ivy,  Cac- 
tuses, Palms,  etc.,  in  a  suitable  temperature 
could  be  counted  on  to  do  very  well.  Their 
beauty  lies  in  the  leaf  and  the  habit  of 
growth.  They  may  be  healthy  without 
direct  sun;  then  if  the  form  is  good  and  the 
foliage  green  and  bright,  how  beautiful 
they  may  be. 

But  whether  the  object  in  winter  plant 
culture  Is  bloom  or  fine  foliage,  the  provision 
for  success  must  be  made  in  summer.  That 
is,  the  plants  should  be  so  prepared  by  sum- 
mer growth  that  when  the  less  congenial, 
dark,  autumn  days  arrive,  there  is  stored 
up  either  in  a  developed  form  or  one  yet  to 
appear,  the  beauty  of  the  days  to  come. 

Take  the  Ivies  and  Aspidistras  for  in- 
stance, if  they  are  handsome  of  foliage  and 
form  at  the  time  of  taking  in,  only  misman- 
agement in  the  future  can  prevent  their 


continuing  to  be  handsome  during  the  win- 
ter. The  treatment,  therefore,  in  summer 
should  be  to  prevent  a  strong  growth, 
whether  the  plants  are  bedded  or  are  in  pots. 
Attention  is  required  to  provide,  first,  good 
soil  and  space;  second ,  pruning  and  training 
in  the  case  of  climbers  and  strong  growths; 
third,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  dry- 
ness at  the  roots,  from  insects,  etc.  Still 
there  might  be  a  possibility  of  inciting  too 
rank  a  growth  from  over-feeding  and  water- 
ing; it  is  a  vigorous,  healthy  growth  only 
that  should  be  sought. 

In  plants  designed  for  winter  bloom  some- 
thing additional  must  be  seen  to.  We  refer 
to  preventing  summer  flowering.  It  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  Geraniums,  Roses, 
Carnations,  Petunias,  Heliotropes,  Fuchsias, 
Begonias  and  others  to  bloom  all  summer 
and  in  the  winter  too.  So  with  kinds  that 
bloom  naturally  at  this  season  we  must  take 
some  means  of  removing  the  buds,  allowing 
all  the  strength  to  remain  in  the  plant  to 
sustain  the  later  bloom.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
have  in  hand  a  lot  of  winter  bloomers,  and 
once  a  week  through  the  summer  go  over 
them  pinching  out  all  flower  buds  in  sight, 
and  at  the  same  time  heading  back  any 
shoots  tending  to  Irregularity.  Such  plants 
develop  the  finer  in  general  respects  for 
being  relieved  of  flowering  at  this  stage. 

Potting  soil.  How  much  the  professional 
grower  depends  on  his  soil  pile  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  winter  flower  crops.  He  may 
leave  many  jobs  to  his  help,  but  this  one  of 
getting  the  foundation  material  ready  in 
ample  quantity,  he  gives  very  close  personal 
attention  to.    Let  the  amateur  do  likewise. 

It  is  a  simple  matter.  Pass  the  chip  earth, 
the  rotten  logs,  even  the  leaf  mould  in 
the  woods,  and  if  possible  go  to  the  old 
pasture  lot  or  the  road  side  for  your  supplies. 
Pare  off  several  inches  of  surface  sod, 
pile  it  up,  wet  it  through  and  through,  and 
let  it  decay,  which  it  soon  will  do  to  a  de- 
gree fitting  it  for  plant  food.  This  material, 
being  largely  composed  of  the  fibrous  roots 
of  the  herbage,  is  possessed  of  great  life- 
sustaining  properties  for  all  plants,  while 
the  abundaace  of  fibre  causes  it  to  remain 
in  a  sufficiently  porous  condition  for  roots 
to  travel  freely,  and  to  let  the  excess  of 
water  escape. 

Such  a  loam,  just  as  it  is,  will  be  rich 
enough  for  most  plants.  Still  the  good 
gardener  wants  a  pile  of  well-decayed  ma- 
nure besides,  from  which  to  draw  when 
something  richer  is  desired.  Add  one  part 
of  finely  divided  rotten  manure  to  two  or 
three  parts  of  the  old  sods  broken  in  lumps, 
and  you  have  an  earth  in  which  nine-tenths 
of  the  subjects  of  the  window  garden  will 
do  wonders. 

Such  soil  should  be  quite  firmly  pressed 
into  the  pots,  when  you  come  to  lift  or  shift 
the  winter-flowering  plants. 


Ways  of  Poling  Beans. 

The  most  popular  plan  for  giving  support 
to  Lima  and  other  running  Bean  varieties 
is  by  setting  a  pole  in  the  center  of  hill,  and 
planting  the  Beans  around  it.  This  does 
first-rate,  but  it  takes  poles,  and  these  are 
not  always  readily  available. 

We  yet  use  the  same  treUis  described  and 
pictured  in  these  columns  about  two  years 


ago,  and  which  consists  simply  of  two  wires, 
one  stretched  over  posts  four  five  feet  high, 
and  the  lower  one  about  six  Inches  from  the 
ground,  with  white  cotton  yarn  wound  ziz- 
zag  around  them.  The  Bean  plants  take 
very  readily  to  this  support,  require  very 
little  coaxing,  and  no  tying.  This  trellis, 
when  covering  with  thrifty  Bean  foliage,  Is 
as  ornamental  a  feature  of  the  garden  as 
one  would  wish  to  see. 

Recently  a  friend  showed  us  his  way  of 
making  one  pole  serve  as  a  support  for  four 
hills.  This  plan  is  illustrated  in  accom- 
panying sketch.    The  pole  is  set  into  the 


F'llinu  BtdKS.    I  me  Pah-  to  Four  Hilte. 

center  of  the  four  hills,  and  a  string  stretch- 
ed from  its  top  to  hooked  peg  in  center  of 
each  hiU.  It  is  a  simple  way,  and  answ,erg 
quite  well. 

Simplified  Celery  Culture. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  towards 
the  simplification  of  methods  in  horticul- 
ture in  recent  years  is  strongly  exemplified 
in  the  production  of  Celery  for  both  home 
use  and  market.  The  old  process  of  grow- 
ing the  crop,  with  its  deep  trenches,  its  waste 
of  good  manure  put  way  otit  of  sight,  and 
out  of  reach  of  succeeding  crops,  its  wide 
rows  and  high  banking,  etc.,  was  a  most 
clumsy  and  laborious  one,  and  with  many 
cultivators  is  so  still. 

No  wonder  the  crop  did  not  become  a 
popular  one,  and  remained  the  especial  dread 
of  the  home  gardener,  until  ways  were  found 
of  producing  good  Celery  with  less  labor 
and  inconvenience. 

There  is  nothing  about  Celery  culture,  as 
at  present  practiced  by  progressive  garden- 
ers, that  is  especially  diflicult,  or  should 
scare  us  out  of  a  liberal  home  supply.  July 
is  the  month  for  planting  the  main  crop  for 
late  autumn  and  winter.  The  first  thing,  of 
course,  is  to  get  the  plants.  The  cheapest 
and  safest  way,  usually,  is  to  sow  the  seed 
and  grow  the  plants.  This,  although  re- 
quiring some  skill,  is  not  so  viery  difficult  if 
seed  is  sown  early  in  well-prepared,  very 
rich  soil,  and  plants  kept  well  cultivated, 
free  from  weeds  and  properly  thinned  at  an 
early  stage. 

Another  good  and  reasonably  cheap  way 
is  to  get  a  supply  of  the  thinnings  from  some 
neighboring  grower  or  plantsman,  say  by 
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June  1st,  and  prick  them  out  in  nursery 
row  a  few  inches  apart.  This  will  make 
excellent  plants  by  the  time  needed  for  set 
ting  where  the  crop  is  to  grow. 

But  even  if  we  have  not  provided  for 
plants  in  any  of  these  ways,  we  should  not 
give  up  the  idea  of  planting  a  home  supply. 
Good  plants,  ready  for  the  field,  can  be  had 
of  seed  and  plantsmenat  a  reasonable  price. 
We  find  them  advertised  by  professional 
growers  as  $1.00  for  a  basket  containing  500 
nice  plants  packed  in  moss,  and  this  quan- 
tity will  be  sufficient  to  give  any  average 
family  a  most  generous 
home  supply,  and  perhaps 
some  to  spare. 

Even  the  ordinary  Dwarf 
or  Half  Dwarf  varieties  of 
the  present  day,  allowing 
of  planting  in  closer  rows, 
and  requiring  less  earthing 
up  than  did  the  old-fash- 
ioned, now  discarded,  tall 
sorts,  have  greatly  reduced 
the  labor  and  expen.se  of 
growing  the  crop;  but  the 
advent  of  the  dwarf,  self- 
bleaching  varieties,  chief 
among  them  White  Plume, 
makes  it  possible  for  the 
home  grower  to  produce 
his  supply  with  little  or  no 
more  labor  than  necessary 
for  growing  almost  any 
other  garden  crop. 

The  selection  of  varie- 
ties, so  far  as  market 
gardeners  and  more  skilled 
growers  are  concerned, 
may  safely  be  left  to  their 
personal  e.xperlence  in  the 
field  and  market.  The  be- 
ginner, the  inexperienced 
and  the  busy  farmer,  we 
can  only  advise,  and  this 
most  emphatically  and 
urgently,  to  plant  chiefly 
White  Plume.  Success  will 
be  more  certain  with  this 
than  with  any  other,  es- 
pecially were  neglect  is  a 
thing  most  likely  to  in- 
terfere with  timely  and 
proper  earthing  up.  The 
White  Plume  will  aflford 
good  and  easy  schooling, 
and  with  some  experienced,  gained,  other 
varieties,  especially  the  Golden  Heart,  Giant 
Pascal,  etc.,  varieties  that  are  perhaps  more 
desirable  for  later  use  and  winter  may  be 
more  largely  added. 

One  thing,  however,  Is  always  indispen- 
sable in  growing  White  Plume,  and  that  is 
soil  either  already  rich,  such  as  we  And  in 
our  old,  well-managed  gardens,  or  made  so 
by  the  application,  right  in  the  row,  of 
plenty  of  fine  old  manure. 

This  year  we  have  utilized  a  couple  of 
dead  furrows  in  our  garden  to  set  .500  White 
Plume  Celery.  In  most  gardens  at  this 
season  we  find  some  vacant  strips  where 
Peas,  Radishes,  Onions,  Spinach  or  other 
early  crops  were  grown,  and  which  can  now 
be  cleared.  With  single  horse  plow  or 
otherwise,  open  up  some  furrows,  three  or 
four  feet  apart  (if  the  garden  is  long  perhaps 
a  single  one  would  do  for  a  beginning),  and 
fill  half  or  more  with  barnyard  scrapings  or 
other  fine  compost,  and  mix  this  well  with 
the  soil.  Usually  this  job  can  be  done  easiest 
with  a  good,  small-toothed  cultivator,  but 
as  the  home  grower  requires  only  an  aggre- 
gate furrow  length  of  from  100  to  ;iOO  feet, 
hand  work  will  answer  first  rate.  When 
the  garden  is  already  rich,  a  little  old  hen 
manure  or  other  compost,  or  some  good  fer- 
tilizer, or  perhaps  wood  ashes,  may  be 
strewn  along  where  the  row  is  to  be  planted. 
It  will  require  but  little  time  or  effort  to 


hoe  or  spade  this  manure  into  the  ground 
to  the  width  of  a  foot  or  so  the  whole  length 
of  the  row  or  rows.  Then  rake  with  a  good 
garden  rake. 

Always  set  the  plants  in  straight  lines.  A 
patch  then  presents  a  beautiful  sight,  of 
which  the  owner  can  be  proud.  We  always 
plant  along  a  tightly-stretched  garden  line, 
to  be  sure  of  perfect  work.  The  plants,  of 
course,  should  have  a  perfectly  developed 
root  system.  Shorten  the  tops  and  cut  away 
the  ends  of  long  roots  when  setting  them. 

The  chief  point  in  this  work,  is  that  the 


Twiu  of  Qarlami  llvwer,  drawn  on  the  Popular  Gardening  Grounds 
Blossoms  bright  pl7ik;  natural  size. 

soil  be  moist,  neither  sticky  nor  dust-dry, 
and  that  fresh  earth  is  brought  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  roots  by  firming.  When  the 
ground,  in  a  dry  spell,  is  completely  dried 
out,  water  may  be  applied  along  the  row  a 
half  day  or  so  before  the  plants  are  to  be 
set.  This  will  moisten  the  ground  suffic- 
iently for  setting  the  plants,  and  often  is 
much  better  than  watering  after  planting. 

A  hot-weather  device  recently  suggested 
is  to  stand  a  board  on  edge  close  to  the  row 
of  plants  on  the  south  side,  held  there  by  a 
few  small  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 
This  provides  protection  from  the  burning 
sun,  and  the  plants  will  thrive  wonderfully 
in  the  half  shade  thus  provided.  Cultivate 
and  hoe  as  you  would  Beets  or  similar  crops. 

When  the  plants  have  made  good  growth, 
say  some  time  in  September,  pack  a  few 
handfuls  of  soil  closely  around  each  plant, 
first  gathering  all  the  stalks  tightly  together. 
This  is  the  so-called  handling,  and  serves  to 
make  the  plants  grow  upright  and  compact. 
A  little  more  soil  may  be  drawn  up  with  a 
hoe  or  a  hand  plow,  thus  partially  earthing 
up,  and  thereby  still  improving  the  quality 
of  the  bleached  Celery. 

The  ordinary  varieties,  of  course  need 
blanching  by  earthing  up  to  the  top  of  the 
leaves;  or  by  setting  a  line  of  boards  on  edge 
against  the  plants  on  each  side,  with  top 
edges  as  close  together  as  the  plants  will 
let  them. 


Notes  from  the   Popular   Gardening 

Grounds  at   La  Salle-on-the- 

Nlagara. 

The  GARLANn  Flower.    This  Is  a  particular 
favorite  on  our  grounds.    You  can  judge  of  how 
I  handsome  the  neat,  tragrant,rose-eolored  flowers 
I  are  by  the  life-like  engraving  on  this  page.     It 
is  known  botanically  as  Daxjhne  Cneorum.    It  is 
a  dwarf  evergreen  shrub  or  trailing  plant,  which 
blooms  with  great  profusion  In  May  and  again 
after  mid-summer.    In  habit  the  plant  is  robust. 
Although  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Switzer- 
land, which  would  indicate  that  it   prefers   a 
moist  soil,  yet  it  thrives  as  easily  as  a  Pieony  in 
our  borders.    We  have  never 
given  it  protection  beyond  a 
forkful  of  manure  thrown  on 
its  top,  which  lays  quite  close 
to  the  ground. 

To  show  what  a  free  bloom- 
er this  shrub  is,  we  have  but 
to  say,  that  on  the  day  of 
selecting  the  twig  which  is 
illustrated,  May  a3,  fully  150 
flower  heads  in  various  stages 
of  development  were  in  sight 
on  a  plant  set  but  two  seasons 
previously.  The  plant  is 
scarcely  more  than  six  inches 
in  height,  but  measures  above 
two  feet  across.  As  seen  by 
our  engraving,  the  floral 
trusses  resemble  those  of 
Bouvardia,  but  are  smaller. 
The  foliage  is  evergreen,  of 
pretty  form,  glossy  and  deep 
green,  and  Is  handsome  even 
when  no  flowers  are  in  sight. 
The  plant  is  well  suited  for 
rockery  cultivation  It  may 
be  propagated  by  layering. 
Trimming  out  should  oc- 
casionally be  practiced  to  re- 
new a  healthy,  bushy  growth. 
Our  plant  was  obtained  from 
the  Parsons  Company,  Flush- 
ing, N.  Y„  at  a  cost  of  50 
cents,  but  other  nurserymen 
also  sell  it. 

Another  and  better  known 
species  of  hardy  Daphne  on 
our  grounds  is  the  Mezereon 
( Daphne  Mezereum  )in  two  var- 
ieties, one  with  pink  flowers 
the  other  with  white.    These 
are    low     deciduous    shrubs, 
valued    for    their   handsome 
flowers,  which  In  earliness  of 
bloom  head  the  list  of  hardy 
flowering   shrubs.     They  ap- 
pear in  April,  as  far  north  as 
Niagara  Falls.    On  account  of 
their  extreme  earliness  they 
should  be   in  every  considerable  collection  of 
hardy  growths.    The  flowers   are  followed   by 
berries,  which  turn  red  by  September.    These 
are  said  to  be  poisonous.    In  rich  deep  loam  this 
species  will  reach  a  height  of  four  or  six  feet. 
Stock  is  procurable  in  about  every  nursery  which 
makes  a  specialty  of  hardy  flowering  shrubs. 

Some  Good  Thorn  Boshes.  Our  collection  of 
Thorns  embraces  a  number  of  native  species 
growing  wild  along  our  timber  fringe,  together 
with  some  choice  ones  from  the  nurseries. 
Among  the  latter  are  included  the  English  Haw- 
thorn {Cratttgus  Oxycantha)  and  some  of  its 
varieties.  The  flowers  of  these  are  borne  in 
greater  profusion  than  on  our  native  Thorns, 
hence  rank  somewhat  higher  for  ornamental 
planting.  Still  we  could  not  think  of  dispensing 
with  the  natives;  they  are,  with  their  profusion 
of  bloom,  among  the  most  attractive  of  Ameri- 
can flowering  trees. 

An  engraving  of  a  mass  of  Hawthorn  bloom  Is 
adjoined.  The  flowers  are  usually  white,  but  in 
the  nursery  varieties  they  run  through  pink 
and  crimson.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  more 
rambling  and  picturesque  than  that  of  our  com- 
mon species.  The  fruit  varies  in  form  and  color, 
but  generally  is  smooth  and  polished.  Although 
used  very  e-xtensively  for  hedging  in  England  it 
is  not  reliable  for  the  purpose  in  this  country. 
It  succeeds  best  on  rich,  cultivated  soil  and  when 
somewhat  drained. 

Double  Scarlet  Thorn.  Of  this  variety  there 
is  growing  at  Woodbanks  a  Hne,  large  specimen 
obtained  by  grafting  on  the  common  Thorn.  It 
is  every  year  covered  with  a  profusion  of  bright, 
crimson-scarlet  flowers  as  perfect  as  little  Roses, 
interspersed  by  leaves,  and  is  unequalled  In  at- 
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tractiveness  by  any  other  hardy  tree  of  its  season. 
The  habit  is  handsome,  being  slightly  irregular, 
foliage  is  luxuriant  and  glossy.  The  Double 
White  Thorn  is  a  fine  dwarf  ornamental  tree, 
haying  small,  double  white  flowers  and  pleasing 
foliage.  This  makes  a  striking  contrast  when 
planted  with  the  Double  Scarlet. 

The  Superb  English  Hawthorn  (('.  oiiicantha 
ptmicco)  has  charming,  single,  dark  red  flowers 
of  large  size  and  very  showy.  They  are  pleas- 
antly perfumed.  The  tree  is  of  handsome,  mod- 
erate growth. 

The  Azarole  Thorn,  a  species  from  Southern 
France,  is  a  tree  with  a  round,  spreading  head; 
foliage  large  and  handsome;  fruit  scarlet,  very 
ornamental. 

We  look  upon  the  Thorns  as  among  the  most 
desirable  of  ornamental  trees,  especially  for 
grounds  of  limited  area.  The  foliage  is  bright 
handsome  and  varied,  the  flowers  showy  and 
often  highly  perfumed.  Many  of  them  bear 
fruit  that  adornsthe  trees  beautifully  in  autumn. 

Eari^y  WiNNiNOSTADT  CABBAGE.  The  Cabbage 
variety  here  illustrated,  namely.  Early  Winning- 
stadt,  was  always  a  favorite  of  ours.  In  shape  it 
somewhat  resembles  the  Jersey  Wakefield,  but 
it  is  larger  and  later.  But  whenever  you  plant 
it,  it  the  soil  conditions  are  only  half  way  favor- 
able, you  may  be  sure  of  getting  good  heads. 
We  might  say  that  we  have  never  made  a  failure 
with  this  variety,  which  is  more  than  we  could 
say  of  any  other.  It  seems  to  make  little  differ- 
ence either  where  the  seed  was  grown,  whether 
in  Germany,  France,  Long  Island,  or  on  Puget 
Sound,  the  results  have  always  been  satisfactory. 

Our  experience  on  Popular  Gardening 
Grounds  only  strengthens  the  good  opinion  we 
always  had  of  the  Winningstadt.  Whoever  has 
usually  but  indifferent  success  with  Cabbages, 
let  him  try  this  variety. 

Bnos  Absent.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
things  this  season  is  the  entire  absence  of  Potato 
and  Cucumber  beetles,  and  the  scarcity,  thus 
far  of  most  other  pests  that  prey  on  our  vegeta- 
bles. We  have  not  yet  seen  a  single  Potato 
beetle,  egg  or  slug  at  this  writing  (June  18). 
Last  season  they  came  later  than  any  time  before 
since  we  made  their  acquaintance,  and  when 
they  did  come,  it  wtis  in  greatly  reduced  num- 
bers. We  are  not  yet  out  of  the  woods,  but  it 
now  looks  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  fighting  them.  Is  the  pest  going  to 
leave  us  entirely?  If  so,  to  what  cause  are  we 
indebted  for  this  result?  We  have  not  even  a 
theory  to  offer,  and  the  mere  fact  that  the  Potato 
bug  has  found  a  master,  either  in  its  Insect 
enemies,  diseases,  or  in  the  peculiarities  of  the 
season,  will  be  all  sufficient  for  the  practical 
Potato  grower  and  make  him  rejoice.  The  dis- 
appearance of  the  pest,  however,  just  when  we 
were  better  prepared  to  flght  it  than  ever  before, 
leaves  us  without  chance  to  experiment  upon  it. 
It  is  stated  that  'spraying  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture  serves  to  either  kill  or  drive  the  beetle 
away,  and  we  should  have  liked  to  see  whether 


with  buhach  added,  and  we  prepared  to  give  our 
foes  the  coup  dc  grace,  but  worms  and  aphis  were 
to  be  found  no  more,  the  imtash  solution  having 
at  last  gotten  in  its  deadly  work,  and  seemingly 
in  a  thorough  manner.  The  infested  foliage  of 
Hawke.ve,  Ogon  and  Simon's  Plume,  however, 
was  also  badly  hurt  by  the  application,  while  the 
healthy  leaves  of  these  varieties,  and  all  those  of 
other  Plums  and  Cherries,  was  notinjured  in  the 
least.     Perhaps  the  solution  can  be  made  some- 


in  lower  situations.  The  cause  of  the  trouble 
could  not  have  been  excessive  cold,  for  we  have 
not  had  it  during  the  past  winter.  Neither  is  it 
likely  to  be  the  result  of  disease.  But  what  is 
the  cause? 

The  chief  of  section  of  Vegetable  Pothology, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  whom  we  consulted 
concerning  this  matter,  suggests  Monilia  or  Plum 
rot  as  the  possible  cause.  The  characteristic 
manifestations  of  the  disease  as  observed  by  us 
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what  weaker,  and  still  be  effective.  No  harm 
was  noticed  on  the  Currant  bushes. 

We  also  tried  the  saturated  solution  of  kainit 
for  Radish  and  Cabbage  maggot.  It  was  poured 
upon  the  ground  next  to  the  plants  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  reach  the  roots.  TJndoubtedl.v  most 
of  the  maggots  were  killed  by  the  applications; 
some,  however,  survived,  and  there  were  enough 
of  them  to  ruin  many  of  the  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower plants.  The  strong  solution  did  no  harm 
to  the  plants.  Altogetherwe  believe  we  have  in 
these  potash  salts,  especially  in  muriate  of  pot- 
ash, a  very  effective  and  a  very  cheap  weapon 
against  many  of  our  insect  enemies. 

The  Season's  Drouth.  The  flrst  rain  after  a 
dry  [spell  of  six  weeks  occurred  on  June  16th. 
Trees  and  deep-rooting  shrubs.  Grapes  included, 
had  not  been  suffering  a  bit,  but  have  made  the 


in  New  Jersey,  however,  appear  to  be  here  en- 
tirely absent.  The  trouble  seemed  to  begin  soon 
after  the  late  May  frosts,  and  we  believe  this 
frost  caught  buds  and  young  foliage  just  at  a 
time  when  very  sensative  and  most  susceptible 
to  injury  from  cold.  We  have  lost  Peaches  and 
Apricots  before  this  in  a  similar  way.  Some  of 
the  trees  are  making  new  growth  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  limbs,  and  give  promise  of  recovery. 
If  our  opinion  is  correct,  we  can  not  reasonably 
hope  to  find  practical  means  of  preventing  a 
repetition  of  such  loss  whenever  late  frosts  occur 
at  just  such  an  inopportune  time. 

The  Home  Nursebt  Idea.  We  have  in  the 
past  had  many  opportunities  to  observe  the  gains 
that  come  from  having  a  nursery  in  connection 
with  every  considerable  undertaking  in  the  tree 
and  shrub  planting  line.    Our  experience  in  this 


sign  of  leaf  blight  or  mildew.  Strawberries,  and 
almost  all  vegetables  with  their  shallow  feeding 
roots,  were  in  bad  shape,  and  in  many  instances 
slowly  dying  from  want  of  moisture.  The  rain 
this  news  is  really  as  true  as  it  is  good.  Of  course  |  came  just  in  time  to  save  the  Strawberry  crop, 

which  without  it  would  have 
consisted  of  a  few  dried-up, 
seedy  berries.  As  it  is,  the 
crop  is  not  much  if  any  re- 
duced. Vegetables  are  now 
taking  a  fresh  start. 

Of  course  there  are  always 
compensations  for  every  ill. 
The  drouth  also  prevented 
much  weed  growth,  and  we 
have  had  less  trouble  from  that 
source  than  in  any  previous 
year  that  we  remember.  With 
rainfall  now  comes  also  the 
flght  with  weeds. 

Death    of  Young    Peach 
Trees.    Our  Peach  trees,  set 
in  18SR,  had  made  a  fine,  thrifty 
and  healthy  growth  last  sea- 
son. Apparently  they  wintered 
well,  coming   out    with  good 
leaf  buds  and  plenty  of  fruit  buds  this  spring.  All 
at  once,  however,  the  majority  of  the  tree  began 
dying  down  from  the  tips  of  the  twigs,  and  from 
buds  way  down  into  the  wood,  the  roots,  and  in 
some  cases  lower  parts  of  the  bodies  being  sound. 
What  was  the  cause  of  all  this?    It  could  not  be 
excess  ;of  water  or  want  of  drainage,  for  the 
drainage  is  all  right,  and  the  soil  had  less  water 
than  in  years  before.    According  to  our  reports 
from   other  parts  of  this  country,  notably  the 
famous  Peach  region  near  Ontario  Lake,  there 
are  many  instances  of  young  trees  dying  in  this 
manner  on  high  and  dry  upland,  and  surviving 


most  magnificent  growth  imaginable,  without  a     direction  at  Woodbanks  confirms  these  former 

"■        '  "      conclusions.     We  shall  not  now  enlarge  upon 

this  subject  beyond  stating  that  our  "  nursery  " 
assumes  two  forms,  namely,  the  growing  of 
certain  young  trees  and  shrubs  in  regular  rows 
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we  are  using  the  Bordeaux  mixture  as  a  pre- 
ventive of  blight  and  rot  anyway. 

Potash  as  Insect  Remedy.  We  stated  in  an 
earlier  number  that  solutions  of  potash  had  been 
tried  at  the  New  Jersey  experiment  station,  and 
found  to  possess  considerable  virtue  as  insecti- 
cide. We  made  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash 
in  water,  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  to  two  gallons, 
and  sprayed  Currant  bushes  infested  with  green 
worm,  also  some  Plum  and  Cherry  trees  attacked 
by  Aphis.  Next  day  we  stUl  found  both  Currant 
worms  and  Aphis  alive.  On  day  following,  the 
sprayer  was  filled  with  the  kerosene  emulsion 


six  feet  apart;  second,  the  planting  of  borders 
thickly  for  early  effect,  with  a  view  to  thinning 
out  later,such  borders  being  kept  well  cultivated. 

A  great  advantage  of  the  home  nursery  is  the 
ease  and  safety  in  transplanting  from  it.  Assum- 
ing that  the  trees  are  moved  but  a  short  distance 
on  one's  own  grounds,  they  may  be  taken  up 
carefully  and  transferred  to  the  new  holes, 
carrying  the  ground  that  adheres  to  the  roots 
with  them,  and  thus  avoiding  all  drying  out  and 
correspondingly  about  all  danger  of  transplant- 
ing, even  if  the  growth  is  far  advanced. 

To  illustrate;  we  this  spring  laid  out  one  large 
new  border  near  our  barn,  on  a  site  occupied 
previously  by  a  chicken  yard.  The  stock,  mostly 
evergreens.  Larch  and  shrubs,  for  filling  out  this 
border  completely,  came  from  the  older  borders. 
The  time  of  planting  was  so  late  that  most  of  the 
stock  had  started  a  good  deal.  A  neighbor  said 
it  was  too  late  to  move  Larch  so  far  advanced. 
But  they  were  moved,  notwithstanding  our  se- 
vere spring  drouth  was  prevailing  at  the  time. 

What  was  the  result?  Every  tree  grow  right 
on  as  If  it  had  not  been  moved.  To-day  the  bor- 
der has  the  appearance  of  our  older  plantations. 


2,393.  Plants  for  Half-acre  lawn.  The  best  ad- 
vice that  can  be  given  to  iuciuirer  Is  to  visit  the 
garden  of  Jas.  Goldie,  Esq  ,  at  Guelph,  where  he 
can  see  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  as  well  as  the 
flowers  that  can  be  successfully  grown  at 
Guelph.  A  large  number  of  plants  suitable  for 
the  locality  can  also  be  seen  at  the  experiment 
station.  These  visits  would  save  disappomtment 
in  the  future,  as  they  would  enable  G.  D.  to 
select  plants  that  will  succeed.— H.  W.  Smith. 
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The  Nurserymen  In  Convention. 

The  American  Association  of  Nursery- 
men held  their  sixteenth  annual  meeting  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  during  the  first  week 
of  June. 

President's  Address.  President  Emery 
reports  a  most  gratifying  condition  of  the 
society's  membership  and  finances,  the  for- 
mer having  grown  W)  over  four  hundred, 
being  constantly  increasing,  and  with 
money  in  the  treasury  ample  for  all  reason- 
able needs. 

Nurserymen  may  congratulate  them- 
selves upon  the  improved  tone  of  the 
nursery  business,  nursery  stock  now  being 
worth  35  to  40  per  cent  more  at  wholesale 
than  a  year  ago,  and  prices  have  been 
raised  to  a  point  where  it  pays  the  grower 
to  produce  stock. 

The  president  condemns  the  habit  of  buy- 
ing on  speculation  as  an  unsafe  plan,  and 
operating  against  the  grower,  but  is  in  favor 
of  growing  and  selling  one's  own  stock. 

In  regard  to  the  coming  World's  Fair 
President  Emery  says  the  fact  is  patent 
that  California  is  determined,  by  fair  means 
or  foul,  to  control  the  Horticultural  Departs 
ment.  The  work  of  the  Classification 
Committee  of  which  a  member  from  Cali- 
fornia is  chairman,  is  pathetic  in  Its  ludi- 
crousness.  That  they  assign  four  classes  to 
horticulture,  and  fourteen  to  viticulture, 
shows  the  animus.  A  Califomian  has  been 
appointed  chief  of  the  Horticultural  Depart- 
ment. His  appointment  has  not  been  con- 
firmed, the  principle  opposition  coming  first 
from  his  own  state,  and  next  from  the  hor- 
ticultulturists  of  the  country  at  large. 
Under  his  management  and  dictation  we 
can  expect  the  wines,  brandies  and  Citrus 
fruits  of  CaUfomia  to  head  the  procession, 
and  her  dried  fruits  and  fiavorless  orchard 
products  to  occupy  space  that  rightfully 
should  belong  to  a  class  of  fruits  that  are 
the  bone  and  sinew,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
business.  A  vigorous  protest  of  such  folly 
is  in  order.  Nurserymen  should  decline  to 
be  used  as  cat's  paw's  to  bolster  up  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  bursted  booms 
and  departed  glory. 

Selling  Nqrsert  Stock.  Mr.  G.  L. 
Grant,  in  his  essay  entitled,  "  One  Good 
Way  to  SeU  Nursery  Stock."  suggests  that 
the  local  fiorist  would  be  a  first-rate  man  to 
sell  trees  and  plants,  especially  those  of  an 
ornamental  character,  for  the  nurseryman, 
either  on  commission,  or  as  a  retailer.  He 
might  plant  a  plat  of  sample  specimens  to 
show,  and  could  otherwise  aid  the  purcha- 
ser in  proper  selection  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  stock.  This  would  be  a  good  thing 
both  for  the  nurseryman  and  the  fiorist. 

Mr.  Albaugh  of  Ohio,  in  the  discussion 
following  this  paper,  says  the  idea  is  all 
right  theoretically,  but  is  not  practical. 
Nurserymen,  for  the  disposal  of  their  wares, 
must  rely  on  traveling  agents,  energetic, 
honest,  upright  and  intelligent  business 
men,  who  for  a  fair  compensation  are 
willing  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the 
business  which  can  be  made  just  as  legiti- 
mate a  business  as  any  other.  In  33  years' 
experience  he  has  tried  five  or  six  plans, 
and  abandoned  one  after  another  imtil  the 
last  one,  which  is  to  stay  with  him,  wherein 
the  firm  is  responsible  for  all  that  their 
men  do,  and  gives  them  certificates  which 
makes  the  firm  responsible  for  all  their  acts. 

Mr.  Grant  replies  that  he  meant  the 
florist  to  be  an  ;accessory  in  the  business, 
not  a  substitute  for  the  traveling  salesman. 
Many  people  do  not  like  to  trade  with  the 
latter,  having  become  shy  from  earlier  ex- 
periences with  that  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Harris  believes  florists  might  do  flrst- 
rate  for  handling  ornamental  shrubbery 
and  flowers,  but  would  not  be  worth  a  red 
cent  to  sell  fruit  trees.  Mr.  Harris  also  be- 
lieves in  the  integrity  of  nurserymen  who 


grow  their  own  stock.  It  is  these  fellows 
that  are  not  nurserymen,  and  who  do  not 
know  whether  Pumpldns  grow  on  trees  or 
not,  who  sometimes  swindle  you. 

ftir.  Hale  thinks  Mr.  Grant's  idea  valuable, 
as  showing  a  new  outlet  for  the  sale  of  nur- 
sery products,  and  simply  an  addition  to 
the  business.  From  knowledge  gained 
from  his  public  work  during  the  last  year, 
it  seems  to  him  that  florists  are  keeping 
pretty  near  the  head  of  the  procession,  and 
the  nurserymen  have  got  to  hurry  up  to 
get  ahead  of  them.  The  florists  have  re- 
mained right  in  touch  with  the  people,  and 
perhaps  could  sell  a  great  deal  of  the  nur- 
seryman's stock. 

Mr.  HUl  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  two  trades  come  right  in  together,  and 
during  the  time  of  the  sale  of  the  trees,  the 
florist  has  all  he  possibly  can  do  if  he  is  in 
the  least  a  success.  The  months  of  April 
and  May  when  the  bulk  of  the  tree  trade  re- 
quires attention  is  the  very  time  that  the 
florist  Is  in  the  midst  of  his  extremely  busy 
season,  and  which  allows  no  let  up  untU  the 
end  of  June. 

HOBTICDLTDRE    AT    THE    WORLD'S  FAIR. 

The  Society  recommends  to  the  classiflca- 
tion  Committee  of  the  World's  Fair  the 
following  classification  in  the  Horticultural 
Department  (B),  viz: 

Group  I.    Pomology,  including  all  fruits. 

Group  II.  Floriculture,  including  flowers, 
fiowering  plants,  shrubs,  cut^fiowers,  etc. 

Group  HI.  Arboriculture,  nurseries  and 
their  products. 

Group  IV.  Kitchen  and  market  garden- 
ing and  their  products. 

Group  V.  Horticultural  appliances, 
methods  and  tools. 

Group  VI.  Seeds  used  by  nurserymen, 
fiorists  and  gardeners. 

The  following  resolution  was  then  adopt- 
ed: Resolved,  That  we  most  earnestly  pro- 
test against  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Maxwell  of  California  as  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Horticulture  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exposition,  believing  as  we  do 
that  there  should  be  a  man  at  the  head  of 
this  great  work,  who  by  taste,  knowledge, 
experience  and  acquaintance,  is  in  full 
touch  and  sympathy  with  every  horticul- 
tural interest  of  this  great  country. 

Officers  Elected.  The  election  of 
ofiicers  resulted  as  follows  :  Pres. ,  J.  Van 
Lindley;  Vice-Pres.,  W.  J.  Peters;  Sec,  C. 
A.  Green;  Treas.,  J.  A.  Whiting;  Ex.  Com- 
mittee: W.  F.  Heikes,  W.  C.  Barry,  C.  J. 
Carpenter.  Atlantic,  Ga.,  was  chosen  for 
the  place  of  next  meeting. 

Pomology  in  North  West.  Mr.  J.  S. 
Harris  tells  in  his  essay  of  the  struggles 
made  in  the  Great  Northwest  for  the  home 
production  of  tree  fruits.  Trees  from  New 
York  State,  then  from  the  Prairie  nurseries 
of  Illinois,  then  from  Canada,  were  tried  in 
quick  succession,  and  failed.  Of  the  millions 
planted,  to-day  not  a  tree  remains  that  is  in 
a  sound  or  even  hopeful  condition,  that  had 
been  planted  and  was  old  enough  to  bear 
fruit  before  the  winter  of  1884-8.5,  except  it 
be  a  Dutchess  of  Oldenburg,  or  other  va- 
riety of  Russian  origin,  or  a  descendent  of 
the  Siberian  species,  or  an  unpropagated 
seedling. 

Yet  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  Pom- 
ology Is  hopeful,  even  encouraging.  Small 
fruits  can  be  produced  here  over  the  whole 
region  in  unlimited  quantities.  In  favor- 
able locations  abounding  in  the  northwest 
many  of  the  improved  varieties  of  native 
Grapes  thrive  admirably.  There  are  va- 
rieties of  the  vpild  native  Plum  that  produce 
fruit  of  large  size  and  good  quality.  The 
pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington  and  the  horticulturists 
of  experiment  stations  have  been  interested 
In  their  improvement,  and  it  is  probable 


that  our  Plum  will  take  its  place  in  pom- 
ology as  another  fruit  for  the  million. 

The  Sand  Cherry  is  another  fruit  that 
presents  great  possibilities.  Like  the  Plum 
it  is  absolutely  hardy.  The  Buffalo  berry, 
too,  may  yet  become  one  of  the  standard 
fruits  of  this  country. 

Among  Apples  we  have  Gideons'  Wealthy 
and  a  number  of  descendents  of  the  Crab 
Apples.  There  is  a  seedling  tree  in  Hous- 
ton County  now  thirty-four  years  old,  that 
is  doing  apparently  as  well  as  the  Olden- 
burg, and  has  matured  eight  barrels  of 
Apples  In  a  single  seasen.  The  Oakobena 
and  Daisy  of  Nobles  County,  Minn.,  show 
great  promise.  The  first  excels  the  Olden- 
burg in  beauty  and  quality,  and  Is  a  longer 
keeper.  The  other  is  a  Daisey.  Then  we 
have  the  Peerless,  doubtless  a  seedling  of 
Oldenburg;  the  North  Star  of  Olmstead 
County  of  same  parentage  and  several 
other  Oldenburg  seedlings  in  Fillmore 
County,  also  Pattens'  Duchess  No.  3,  etc. 

Propagation  of  the  Apple  for  West 
AND  North.  Mr.  J.  V.  Cotta's  paper  on 
this  subject  says  that  there  is  one  way  by 
which  varieties  too  tender  when  grown  by 
root-grafting  or  budding  may  be  produced, 
that  will  endure  climatic  adversities  some 
two  or  three  hundred  miles  further  north 
than  they  could  if  grown  by  any  other 
mode,  and  that  is  top- grafting  them  stand- 
ard-high upon  perfectly  hardy,free-growing, 
congenial  stocks  previously  grown  by  root- 
grafting,  or  in  other  words,  by  double  work- 
ing. Has  grown  trees  by  this  method  for 
nine  years  with  entirely  satisfactory  results. 
Double-working,  of  course,  means  double 
expense  and  often  more.  The  northern 
grower  of  these  trees  can  not  expect  to  com- 
pete in  the  price  of  his  trees  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  more  favored  latitudes  to  se- 
cure a  share  of  the  dealer's  trade,  until  he 
has  educated  his  customers  sufficiently  well 
that  they  will  plant  none  other  but  such 
trees  as  have  proved  themselves  worthy  of 
the  increased  price  he  charges. 

After  the  test  winter  of  1883-S3  he  found 
his  root-grafted  trees  almost  ruined,  while 
his  top-grafted  trees  of  the  same  sorts,  and 
In  the  same  blocks,  came  out  sound  to  the 
tip  without  a  branch  injured. 

This  experiment  was  repeated  after  the 
winter  of  1884-85.  Mr.  Cotta  would  no 
more  think  of  planting  an  orchard  of  root> 
grafted  or  budded  trees,  of  a  less  hardiness 
than  the  Duchess,  even  in  Northern  Illinois, 
than  to  attempt  to  grow  Figs  or  Oranges 
there  as  a  commercial  venture. 

Discussion  on  Russian  Apples.  After 
the  reading  of  Mr.  Green's  paper  on  Russian 
Apples  Mr.  W.  C.  Barry  said,  the  eastern 
nurseryman  years  ago  imported  the  Russian 
varieties,  and  endeavored  to  determine  their 
value,  but  very  few,  if  any,  were  found 
equal  to  the  Oldenburg.  These  trials  re- 
sulted in  a  good  deal  of  discouragement. 
What  varieties  have  proved  of  value?  We 
are  all  anxious  to  know.  Anyone  who  has 
varieties  equal  in  value  to  the  Oldenburg, 
will  find  a  ready  market  for  stock  at  the 
east  as  well  as  at  the  west. 

Mr.  Albaugh  says  that  his  experience  in 
the  central  and  southern  part  of  Ohio  is 
that  with  the  exception  of  Oldenburg  we 
have  found  none  tliat  has  proved  of  any 
real  value  to  him.  Out  of  37  varieties  of 
grafts  obtained  from  the  horticultural 
station  at  Ames,  Iowa,  and  placed  upon  his 
grounds,  there  is,  with  one  exception,  the 
Longfleld,  but  one  that  made  a  healthy 
tree  at  three  years  old  in  Ohio.  Every  one 
of  the  other  varieties  were  frozen  and  in- 
jured by  the  winters  there  within  the  last 
four  or  five  years,  winters  which  have  not 
hurt  the  Ben  Davis  nor  the  Yellow  Bell. 
He  thinks  a  great  deal  of  the  Wealthy 
Apple,  which  ripens  in  August  with  him, 
but  in  the  large  city  markets  Is  found  quite 
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as  profitable  as  Maiden's  Blush.  If  there 
are  any  valuable  Russian  Apples,  outside 
o(  Oldenburg,  which  are  they? 

Judge  Miller's   Report  on  the  Newer 
Strawberries  for   I  89  I  . 

The  host  of  new  Strawberries  that  are 
brought  out  of  late  are  enough  to  bewilder 
the  novice,  and  will  both  delight  and  dis- 
gust the  amateur. 

A  Strawberry  may  make  a  pretty  fair 
show  in  the  start,  yet  fail  to  make  a  reputa- 
tion for  itself  afterwards.  I  have  thirteen 
seedlings  fruiting  for  the  first  time  this 
season,  of  which  fully  one-half  are  equal  to 
our  popular  varieties,  a  tew  of  them  exceed- 
ingly fine.  Not  one  of  these  will  be  offered 
for  sale  for  three  years,  and  perhaps  not 
then.  They  are  all  from  one  late  berry  on  a 
plant  of  one  of  Townsend's  seedlings.  It 
ripened  weeks  after  all  the  other  Straw- 
berries were  gone,  so  that  it  could  not  possi- 
bly have  any  other  blood  in  it. 

Yet  no  two  of  these  are  alike  in  foliage  or 
fruit,  and  some  rather  early,  while  others 
quite  late.  Their  appearance  at  our  state 
horticultural  meeting  at  St.  Joseph,  June 
2d  to  4th,  attracted  considerable  notice,  and 
the  committee  awarded  me  a  premium  of 
ten  dollars  on  them. 

I  mention  this  to  encourage  others  to  plant 
seeds  of  the  best  varieties,  so  that  we  may 
get  that  in-all-respects-perfect  Strawberry.  I 
fruited  this  season  about  ninety  varieties, 
but  many  of  them  were  only  planted  late  in 
the  fall  and  this  spring,  so  that  these  had 
no  fair  chance.  A  berry  falling  short  of 
such  as  Bu'oach,  Warfield  and  Haverland 
need  not  expect  to  have  much  show  now. 

Michel's  Early.  This  has  come  to  stay. 
Medium  in  size,  pretty,  firm,  handsome  in 
color;  has  a  nice  neck  to  pick  or  to  hull. 
Carries  its  fruit  well  up,  ripens  eight  days 
before  Crescent,  lasts  nearly  a  month,  and 
is  in  quality  among  the  best.  Will,  I  think, 
do  away  with  the  Crescent. 

Enhance.  This  will  hold  a  place  among 
the  valuable  ones.  Handsome,  large  and 
very  productive,  quality  good. 

Thompsons  No.  4  is  very  promising. 

Thompsons  No  .57.  A  most  wonderful 
berry.  Enormously  large,  of  peculiar  form , 
handsome  color,  firm  and  of  excellent 
quality,  quite  productive  and  lasts  a  long 
time.  It  reminds  me  of  Triumph  de  Gand 
in  color  and  flavor. 

General  Putnam.  This  was  from  plants 
set  out  last  September,  and  in  all  my  Straw- 
berry growing  I  never  saw  its  equal  for  size, 
productiveness  and  vigor  of  plant.  The 
color  is  also  good  and  it  is  moderately  firm. 
This  is  from  J.  H.  Hale,  of  Connecticut. 

Riehl's  No.  1  AND  3.  Seedlings  of  Cap- 
tain Jack  are  very  promising. 

Sadie,  also  of  Thompson's,  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  yet  on  my  grounds,  medium 
in  size  and  of  good  quality. 

P.WNE.  A  seedling  of  the  Cumberland 
and  much  like  it,  but  much  more  productive 
and  firmer.    This  will  make  its  mark. 

Regina.  This  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  late  ones. 

Oregon  Everbearing.  This  did  not  bear 
last  season,  as  the  fruit  buds  were  all  cut 
off  in  spring,  a  very  dry  season  following. 
This  year  it  bore  a  full  crop  of  excellent 
berries,  and  will  be  worth  growing  even  if 
it  beai-s  but  one  crop.  It,  however,  promises 
to  continue  this  season,  as  there  are  now 
blossoms  on  the  plants,  while  the  crop  is 
about  gone.  It  should  be  planted  on  poor 
soil  to  get  best  results.  My  ground  is  all 
too  rich.  J.  B.  Miller,  of  Anna,  111.,  sent 
Heath,  Rough  and  Ready,  Colossal,  Bril- 
liant and  Prolific,  a  set  that  will  vie  with 
the  best  we  have  and  may  one  day  rank 
among  the  foremost. 

Miller's  No.  5  (from  Amos  Miller,  the 
originator  of  Cumberland),  is  the  nearest  to 


Ladies  Pineinquality,  and  isalarger  berry. 

Ladies  Pine.  A  seedling  of  Burr's  New 
Pine,  raised  by  N.  H.  Reuile,  Canada,  West, 
is  perhaps  the  best-flavored  Strawberry 
ever  raised.  Is  medium  in  size,  of  a  pink 
color,  moderately  productive,  too  soft  for 
market,  but  the  berry  for  home  use  where 
one  wishes  a  superb  fruit  for  eating. 

I  had  lost  it  some  years  ago,  and  inquired 
through  the  press  all  over  the  country,  but 
no  one  could  be  found  who  had  it.  At  last 
1  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  it  again  from 
the  originator,  with  the  remark  in  his  letter, 
that  in  his  thirty  years  of  raising  seedling 
Strawberries  he  never  got  one  equal  to  it  in 
quality,  and  retained  it  on  that  account. 
We  have  now  seed  planted  of  this  crossed 
with  Jessie  and  Cumberland,  with  a  view 
of  getting  as  good  a  one  of  large  size. 

Until  these  new  ones  establish  a  reputa- 
tion for  size  and  productiveness,  I  predict 
that  Wartteld,  Bubach  and  Haverland  will 
hold  the  field  for  big  market  berries.  If 
Bubach  was  as  good  in  quality  as  Ladies 
Pine,  it  would  fill  the  bill  as  a  luxury. 
Please  don't  write  to  me  for  plants.  I  have 
none  of  them  to  sell  or  give  away.  Only 
Ladies  Pine  and  Payne  are  in  my  hands  to 
propagate. 

The  wet  weather  has  spoiled  many  bushels 
of  our  berries  here.  We  have  them  three 
times  a  day  on  the  table,  and  every  one  eats 
throughout  the  day  when  so  inclined.  One 
party  at  our  meeting  stated  that  he  left  at 
least  two  hundred  crates  of  ripe  Strawber- 
ries at  home  that  would  go  to  waste  for 
want  of  pickers,  although  near  a  large 
town,  where  enough  of  boys  and  girls  lived 
who  needed  work,  but  labor  of  any  kind  in 
the  country  is  not  considered  respectable. 
This  state  of  affairs  needs  improving.  School 
mam's,  type-writers,  secretaries  and  clerks 
are  over-plenty,  and  many  idle  who  would 
greatly  need  the  wages  that  might  be  earned 
in  the  Strawberry  patches. 

Our  market  this  season  is  at  home.  We 
sell  berries  cheap;  need  no  boxes  or  crates, 
and  escape  the  clutches  of  the  express  com- 
panies as  well  as  commission  men.  We  are 
also  putting  up  quite  a  quantity  for  folks  in 
the  cities,  who  know  what  they  will  get, 
instead  of  canning  and  preserving  what  they 
must  buy  at  the  market.  It  is  possible  that 
a  business  of  this  kind  can  be  built  up. 
Rain  In  excess  here. 


Money  in  Gooseberries. 

The  Gooseberry,  as  a  crop  for  market, 
notwithstanding  its  many  advantages,  has 
hardly  found  the  consideration  that  it  de- 
serves. We  believe  it  can  be  made  a  profit- 
able crop.  If  picked  before  ripening,  when 
it  is  at  its  best  for  sauce,  it  can  be  kept  for  a 
long  time,  and  shipped  almost  any  distance 
with  perfect  safety. 

The  ripe  fruit  is  very  palatable,  and  the 
only  reason  we  can  imagine  why  it  has  not 
become  more  popular  as  a  dessert  fruit,  is 
the  difficulty  of  growing  the  finer  foreign 
varieties  or  their  seedlings  in  our  country 
on  account  of  their  liability  to  be  attacked 
by  mildew.  None  of  them  have  been  found 
to  be  "mildew-proof,"  as  is  often  claimed 
by  originators  or  introducers  of  such  varie- 
ties. Sooner  or  later  they  will  fall  victims 
to  the  disease,  unless  means  of  prevention 
are  employed. 

Fortunately  such  means  are  now  at  our 
command.  The  New  York  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  has  for  the  past  three 
years  grown  fine  crops  of  Gooseberries  en- 
tirely free  from  mildew,  by  the  following 
course  of  treatment.  The  fungicide  used  is 
potassium  sulphide,  or  liver  of  sulphur; 
formula,  one-half  ounce  dissolved  in  one 
gallon  of  water.  If  hot  water  is  used  the 
sulphide  will  dissolve  more  readily.  The 
first  spraying  is  given  as  soon  as  the  young 
leaves  unfold,  and  successive  sprayings  at 


intervals  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  days. 
In  case  of  frequent,  heavy  rains  it  will  be 
necessary  to  spray  oftener. 

As  commercial  liver  of  sulphur  costs  but 
little  (from  15  to  30  cents  per  pound)  and  one 
gallon  will  spray  10  or  13  large  bushes,  if 
applied  with  a  force  pump  and  a  spraying 
nozzle,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  largest  cost 
will  be  that  of  labor.  If  spraying  is  done 
with  a  syringe  on  a  small  number  of  plants 
the  amount  of  liquid  necessary  will  be  in- 
creased, of  course,  but  however  lavish  one 
is  with  the  solution,  the  beneficial  results 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  outlay. 

The  Station  also  tested  the  matter  of  prices 
last  year.  A  flve-pound  basket  of  several 
varieties  was  picked  at  fruiting  time,  and 
taken  to  a  leading  grocer  of  Geneva,  who 
sold  the  basket  containing  the  large  varie- 
ties at  fifty  cents,  those  containing  the 
medium  and  small  varieties  at  forty  cents. 
The  grocer  stated  that  he  could  dispose  of  a 
large  quantity  at  those  prices.  On  the  basis 
of  3.5  cents  per  basket,  and  an  average  good 
yield,  the  Station  people  figure  out  the  gross 
returns  per  acre  at  no  less  than  tti8.5,  and 
they  are  convinced  that  there  is  money  in 
Gooseberries. 


The  Peaches  for  Fruit  and  Profit. 

The  first  early  varieties  of  Peaches,  Alex- 
ander, Early  Rivers,  Early  Beatrice,  and 
the  like,  in  this  vicinity,  are  well  set  with 
fruit,  and  promise  an  abundant  yield.  The 
Early  Crawfords,  Stumps,  and  many  other 
later  sorts,  however,  have  dropped  most  of 
their  fruit,  and  will  bear  very  sparingly. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  first  early  sorts, 
Hynes'  Surprise  included,  which  is  about 
the  only  one  among  them  grown  hereabouts 
that  might  be  called  a  free  stone,  are  the 
hardiest  and  the  most  reliable  croppers  of 
Peach  kind.  In  good  locations  they  seldom 
fail  to  bring  a  crop.  In  fact,  they  usually 
set  so  full  that  severe  thinning  will  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  rotting  and  dwarf- 
ing of  the  fruit. 

Most  or  all  of  these  varieties  are  stragg- 
ling growers,  and  require  considerable 
pruning,  which  is  to  be  done  in  autumn,  by 
clipping  back  the  new  growth  quite  severe- 
ly. Neglect  of  this,  and  of  thinning.  Is 
quite  likely  to  result  in  the  breaking  down 
of  branches,  and  probably  in  the  early  ruin 
of  the  tree.  Proper  attention  to  these  points, 
however,  with  good  seeding  and  clean  cul- 
tivation, will  with  almost  unfailing  certain- 
ty, insure  plenty  of  good  marketable 
Peaches  that  always  sell  well. 

Unquestionably,  there  is  money  in  these 
early  Peaches,  especially  Hynes'  Surprise, 
if  grown  in  accordance  with  these  sugges- 
tions. The  small,  flavorless  Peaches  of 
these  kinds,  however,  as  usually  found  in 
the  markets,  and  which  were  produced  on 
over-crowded,  unpruned  trees,  without  food 
or  cultivation,  can  not  reasonably  be  espec- 
ted  to  give  satisfactory  results.  Here,  as  in 
everything  else,  superior  quality  counts  for 
a  good  deal.  Manure,  cultivation,  pruning, 
thinning— these  are  the  cardinal  points  in 
growing  good  Peaches. 


Things  That  Don't  Pay. 

E.  F.  POWELL,  O.NEIDA  CO.,   N.  Y. 

Does  it  pay  to  stop  hoeing  in  mid-summer 
and  let  all  the  later  growing  weeds  go  to 
seed?  I  have  adopted  the  plan  of  keeping 
my  fields  clean  until  winter,  and  do  not 
have  to  put  in  any  more  work  than  I  should 
if  the  fields  were  seeded  down  every  autumn 
with  Docks  and  annual  Grasses  and  Purs- 
lane and  a  thousand  other  weeds  to  be  hoed 
out  another  season.  In  other  words,  al- 
though I  do  more  fall  hoeing,  I  have  less 
summer  hoeing  to  do.  Nearly  all  the  Pota- 
to fields  that  I  see  about  the  county  are 
level  full  of  weeds.  The  Potatoes  are  hoed 
twice  and  then  weeds  can  grow  as  they  like. 
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Does  it  pay  to  let  weeds  and  especially 
Burdocks,  Sticktights  and  Canada  Thistles 
grow  along  the  fences  and  about  the  sheds 
and  barns  and  in  the  streets?  You  have  to 
hoe  the  crops  that  comes  from  their  seeds. 
They  sow  themselves  in  your  Oats  and 
Wheat,  and  deteriorate  your  crops.  They 
depreciate  the  value  of  your  land  also— and 
they  go  into  your  character  and  above  all 
the  character  of  your  children.  I  do  not 
believe,  it  pays  you  to  have  foul  corners  of 


ands  of  ways  whereby  we  lose  by  trying  too 
hard  to  save. 

Hilling  Up  as  a  Means  of  Fighting 
Potato  Rot. 

The  rot  fungus  usually  reaches  the  tuber 
by  way  of  gradual  descent  from  the  blighted 
foliage.  If  the  tubers  are  well  covered  with 
soil,  the  passage  of  the  germs  from  above 
ground  to  the  Potatoes  underneath  is  ob- 
structed, and  rot  attacks  may  thus  to  some 
extent  be  prevented.     For  this  reason  the 


BilUrw  Potatoes  to  Prevent  Rot  of  Tuber. 


the  sort.  It  usually  is  an  easy  matter  to 
prevent  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  work  out 
the  consequences. 

Does  it  pay  to  have  piles  of  brush  and 
heaps  of  stones  and  all  sorts  of  other  rub- 
bish about  your  place?  In  the  United 
States  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
lost  to  value  by  such  shiftless  methods.  I 
know  places  of  only  a  few  acres  where  not 
less  than  half  an  acre  is  lost  to  profit.  This 
is  where  the  farmer  fails  to  make  ends 
meet.  On  these  lost  spots  he  could  grow 
Berries,  Grapes  and  vegetables  enough  to 
pay  the  interest  on  his  mortgage. 

Does  it  pay  to  buy  trees,  and  plant  in  or- 
chard, and  then  let  the  trees  grow  up  to 
suckers  till  ruined?  On  the  whole,  could 
you  conceive  a  more  idiodic  job  than  to 
buy  Apple  trees  at  fifteen  cents  each; 
costing  planted  about  thirty  cents  each;  let 
them  occupy  the  ground  for  two  years  as  a 
mere  nuisance;  give  no  fruit,  and  then  die 
out?  Yet  orchards  of  this  sort  are  planted 
every  year,  and  they  stand  around  as  a 
shame  to  their  owners. 

Does  it  pay  to  hire  men  to  pick  Apples  and 
let  them  toss  or  drop  them  in  the  baskets; 
then  pour  them  into  piles;  then  once  more 
pour  them  into  barrels,  with  nails  sticking 
in  on  the  sides,  and  dirt,  or  mould  in  the 
bottom?  In  the  early  winter  you  must  be- 
gin to  pick  out  rotten  Apples,  and  by  spring 
you  have  thrown  out  half  or  more  of  all  you 
have  stored.  You  have  said  to  your  neigh- 
bors: "It  is  a  bad  year  for  Apples  to  keep." 
Nonsense,  years  average  a  good  deal  alike, 
and  if  Apples  are  picked  in  the  way  most 
Apples  are,  they  will  rot  any  year  and  every 
year.    Does  it  pay,  do  you  think? 

Does  it  pay  to  dig  so  many  of  your  flowers 
for  winter  storage  and  lose  two-thirds  be- 
sides time  and  trouble,  when  you  can  buy 
small  thrifty  new  plants  of  nurserymen  in 
the  spring  for  a  trifle  ?  I  find  it  above  all 
needful  to  save  time  and  labor;  and  one 
point  gained  is  to  grow  plants  that  make 
least  trouble  and  let  most  of  the  tender  ones 
freeze  in  winter.  The  honest  florist  deserves 
our  patronage,  especially  when  we  gain  by  it. 

So  one  may  take  a  rational  accounting  of 
his  methods,  and  reach  some  startling  re- 
sults. Evidently  it  does  not  pay  to  grow 
weeds  at  any  season  of  the  year.  It  as 
surely  does  not  pay  to  lose  the  occupancy 
of  some  of  our  best  land;  and  when  crops 
are  raised  it  does  not  pay  to  let  them  be 
wasted  by  carelessness.    There  are  thous- 


advice  is  frequently  given  to  hill  the  Pota- 
toes very  thoroughly  whenever  the  foliage 
is  attacked  by  the  disease. 

The  hilling  method,  it  is  true,  is  being 
superceded  by  level  culture;  in  an  emer- 
gency, however,  it  may  be  well  to  resort  to 
hilling. 

Our  illustrations,  reduced  from  Gardeners' 
Chronicle,  show  two  ways  of  hilling,  an  im- 
proved one  at  the  left  which  leaves  the 
tubers  well  protected  and  out  of  reach  of 
the  fungus  spores,  and  the  ordinary  one  at 
the  right,  where  the  tubers  are  more  or  less 
exposed,  or  so  as  to  allow  of  ready  access 
of  the  spores  of  the  fungus. 

These  hints  may  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
treatment  of  Potato  patches  invaded  by  the 
disease,  when  the  preventive  treatment  of 
spraying  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture  had 
not  been  resorted  to. 

The  Soja  Bean. 

Some  years  ago  we  received  from  Europe 
seed  of  a  much-lauded  introduction  from 
Japan,  the  Soja  Beau  {Soja  hispldn).  In- 
deed so  much  was  claimed  for  it  that  we 
watched  it  for  a  few  years  with  considerable 
interest.  It  is  an  annual  Bean-like  plant  of 
bushy  growth,  as  shown  in  accompanying 
engraving,  and  of  easiest  possible  culture, 
succeeding  well  in  rather  thin  soil,  and,  like 
other  plants  of  the  same  order  (Lr (;i(?iii /lo.srr) 
seeming  to  draw  much  of  its  nutriment  from 
the  atmosphere. 

No  doubt  it  is  prolific.  The  seeds  are  of 
rather  small  size  for  a  Bean,  and  of  various 
colors.  From  Mr.  Gregory  more  recently, 
we  had  a  black  variety,  but  we  vi'ould  prefer 
the  sort  we  first  obtained,  which  was  of  the 
color  of  Lentils. 

The  new  vegetable  came  so  strongly  rec- 
ommended as  a  culinary  article,  that  we 
had  set  great  hopes,  expecting  it  would 
really  "tickle  the  palate."  We  were 
doomed  to  disappointment,  probably  owing 
to  lack  of  knowledge  about  its  proper  prep- 
aration. Still  we  believe  it  is  good  culinary 
material,  and  worth  more  extended  trial. 
We  stopped  experimenting  with  it,  which 
probably  was  a  mistake. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  a  highly  nutritious, 
nitrogenous  food.  While  poultry  and  other 
stock  will  not  touch  the  ordinary  Bean,  they 
pick  up  the  Soja  with  evident  relish,  and 
this  is  the  use  we  made  of  our  stock.  Alto- 
gether, the  plant  is  interesting,  and  perhaps 
may  be  made  very  useful. 


A  Handy  Soil  Marker. 

D.  M.  FARNSWORTH,  MARQUETTE  CO..  MICH. 

The  device  illustrated,  on  opposite  page 
I  find  quite  useful  tor  neat,  quick  work 
in  sowing,  pricking  out  and  transplant- 
ing. Take  a  piece  of  board  an  inch  thick 
and  two  inches  wide,  and  of  any  desired 
length;  draw  a  line  down  the  center  of 
each  side  and  one  edge,  and  with  a  plane  or 
sharp  knife  pare  it  down  to  a  sharp  edge; 
fasten  a  handle  of  convenient  size  and  length 
at  center  of  strip  on  the  upper  edge,  and  the 
device  is  complete. 

Grasp  the  handle  firmly,  press  the  sharp 
edge  into  the  earth,  and  you  have  a  straight, 
even  drill  of  uniform  depth  for  sowing.  By 
marking  and  cross  marking,  as  in  Corn 
planting,  you  have  even  spacing  for  prick- 
ing or  transplanting.  To  mark  ofl'  the  dis- 
tance to  next  row,  you  might  also  put  on  a 
runner  at  one  side  fastened  to  rod  of  iron 
passing  through  the  marker,  as  shown  in 
lower  figure.  This  runner  can  be  adjusted 
any  distance  and  do  perfect  work.  Of  course 
handle  and  marking  strips  can  be  made  any 
length,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet.  I 
think  that  after  trying  one  you  will  make 
several  of  different  sizes. 


The  Coming  Strawberry. -Will    It 
Ever  Come? 

C.  y.  VALENTINE,  UNION  CO.,  N.  J. 

The  advancement  in  the  line  of  new  and 
better  Strawberries  will  probably  be  slow. 
Judge  Miller's  oflferof  .f!l,OUO  (in  ISS'J)  should 
stimulate  eilorts  to  improve  this  fruit;  but 
it  does  seem  that  his  demand  that  the  com- 
ing berry  shall  have  the  color  and  product- 
iveness of  Crescent,  the  size  of  Bubach,  the 
firmness  of  Capt.  Jack,  and  the  quality  of 
Ladies'  Pine  is  almost  too  great,  and  that 
he  is  not  likely  to  be  called  on  in  the  very 
near  future  for  the  money.  Yet,  is  not  this 
about  what  all  raisers  of  seedling  Strawber- 
ries are  aiming  at  ultimately,  and  do  they 
not  expect  it  in  time? 

It  was  not  stipulated  that  the  new  plant 
should  be  perfect-flowering,  in  the  belief 
possibly,  that  the  requisite  productiveness 
could  be  obtained  only  in  a  pistillate  variety. 
Had  he  also  been  a  little  less  exacting  as  to 
its  quality,  it  would  seem  more  probable 
that  his  object  might  be  obtained  in  his  time, 
but  looking  over  all  the  berries  that  have 
been  introduced  with  a  great  flourish  during 
the  past  15  years,  I  cannot  see  that  the  ad- 
vance in  quality  warrants  us  in  expecting 
theidesired  berry  during  our  own  generation. 
Some  insist  even  that  we  have  had  no  ad- 
vance in  quality,  and  any  one  who  buys 
berries  in  the  general  market,  may  be  easily 


Bii«h  of  Soja  Beam. 

pardoned  for  doubting  the  assertion  that 
the  Strawberry  is  the  finest  fruit  ever 
created.  But  it  does  seem  a  bit  presump- 
tions for  the  man  who  knows  this  royal  fruit 
at  its  best,  to  ask  that  it  be  made  even  a 
little  better! 

Still  there  is  much  general  talk  about  the 
great  advancement  that  has  been  made.  It 
i,s  rather  annoying,  however,    to    be   con- 
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stautly  reminded  by  little  notes  here  and 
there,  that  growers  are  still  looking  for 
"  something  to  take  the  place  of  the  Wilson 
and  Crescent."  I  am  more  familiar  with 
the  newer  varieties  than  with  the  Wilson; 
yet  I  woxild  not  hesitate  to  say,  on  general 
principals,  that  a  large  part  of  the  supposed 
advantages  which  newer  varieties  claim 
over  the  Wilson,  come  from  the  superior 
cultivation  given  to  the  newer  sorts,  espec- 
ially upon  the  first  trial.  I  believe  that  the 
general  grower  gives  better  cultivation  than 
was  common  in  the  early  days  of  the  Wilson, 
and  we  all  know  the  petting  which  a  new 
sort  is  likely  to  get,  except  in  fair  trial  beds. 

I  seldom  see  a  word  of  commendation  for 
Parry  of  late;  yet  the  first  year  I  raised  it,  it 
was  pronounced  by  ourselves  and  our  neigh- 
bors the  best  berry  on  the  place,  ranking 
over  Jewell,  .Jersey  Queen,  Kentucky,  Man- 
chester, Sharpless  and  many  other  varieties; 
yet  the  next  year,  when  through  stress  of 
other  work  it  was  neglected,  it  fell  far  into 
the  rear.  Still,  a  strong  argument  for  the 
new  berries  is  the  fact  that  the  report  of  the 
Western  New  York  Horticultural  Society 
recommended  for  market  Hoffman,  Haver- 
land,  Daisy,  Bubach  and  Crawford,  all  of 
which  are  still  so  new  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  called  well  tested,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  Bubach. 

The  illustsation  of  the  big  Bubach  in  the 
last  June  number  is  quite  as  good  an  argu- 
ment for  some  of  the  older  berries  as  for 
Bubach  itself.  I  begin  to  believe  that  even 
the  famous  Monmouth  county  can  scarcely 
compete  with  some  parts  of  Western  New 
York  in  the  raising  of  large  "small  "  fruits. 
Some  new  berries  exhibited  at  the  Nursery- 
men's convention  in  New  York  last  year, 
called  forth  enthusiastic  expressions  of  de- 
light from  the  members,  but  although  they 
were  fine,  they  did  not  strike  me  as  being  at 
all  remarkable. 

When  in  Western  New  York  we  often 
had  .Sharpless  berries  that  measured  t)^4  and 
T  inches  in  circumference,  and  basket  after 
basket  of  our  favorite  Cumberlands  would 
average  4}.^  to  5  inches,  when  raised  on  heavy 
loam,  and  this  with  what  would  hardly  be 
called  by  good  growers,  the  best  cultivation. 
I  believe  if  I  were  going  to  raise  berries  on 
heavy  loam  for  a  near-by  choice  market  to- 
day, I  would  choose  Cumberland  for  my 
early  variety,  and  I  say  this  knowing  that 
most  growers  will  regard  it  as  rank  heresy, 
and  though  I  think  very  well  indeed  of  both 
Warfleld  and  Haverland,  they  would  have 
to  be  tried  more  than  one  season  on  equal 
terms  with  Cumberland  before  I  am  ready 
to  admit  that  they  should  displace  it. 


COMMENTS   BY  READERS. 

A  department  to  which  all  are  invited  to  send  notes, 
of  experience  and  observation  concerning  tojjics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  Journal.  Many 
such  contributions  are  welcome  monthly. 

Setting  Strawberry  Plants.  I  object  to 
.T.  R.  Peck's  method  of  growing  Strawberries. 
He  says  he  sets  plants  six  inches  apart  in  two 
foot  rows.  This  requires  4.3,580  plants  to  set  an 
acre.  The  Bubach  is  quoted  at  present  by  nur- 
serymen at  $4  per  thousand.  The  plants  there- 
fore would  cost  $174.24— add  to  this  $1  per  1,000 
for  setting  the  plants,  and  you  have  an  expense 
of  tiV,  80  ti)  start  with.  This  kind  of  Straw- 
berry growing  will  do  on  paper,  but  not  for  field 
culture.— Theodore  Wi(^on,  Inii. 

Destroying  Wasps  (page  170).  It  is  true  that 
wasps  are  sometimes  terribly  troublesome  and 
annoying;  yet  they  are  not  an  unmixed  ev\\; 
for  they  often  pay  well  for  their  keep — even  if 
they  puncture  a  few  Grapes  now  and  then— by 
the  destruction  of  green  fly  and  other  trouble- 
some insects.  I  find  it  recorded  that  some  years 
ago  rewards  were  otTered  in  Kent.  England,  for 
the  destruction  of  wasps'  nests,  and  in  conse- 
quence, more  than  the  usual  number  were 
sought  for  and  destroyed.  That  year  the  Hops 
were  almost  a  total  failure.  The  aphides,  which 
the  wasps  had  previously  kept  in  check,  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  the  Hop-vines 
could  make  no   headway  against   them.    Birds 


often  help  themselves  to  ('herries  and  berries; 
and  while  many  of  our  neighbors  are  very  ready 
with  gun,  powder,  and  shot,  to  kill  every  bird 
that  alights  in  their  fruit  trees,  without  asking 
whether  they  come  after  fruit,  or  fruit  destroy- 
ing insects,  we  en.ioy  their  presence,  their  sweet 
times,  their  help  in  many  ways,  and  do  not  be- 
grudge them  the  fruit  we  think  they  more 
than  earn.  In  short  we  think  it  is  cheaper  to 
feed  the  birds  than  to  fight  them;  and  it  may  be 
somewhat  similar  with  the  wasps.— Hai  Hartman, 
Page  To..  Va. 

Hagoinq  Grapes  (page  184).  I  do  not  think 
that  the  practice  of  bagging  will  ever  be  en- 
tirely abandoned.  Outside  of  the  feature  of 
giving  comparative  immunity  from  the  attacks 
of  f  ungiius  diseases, birds,  etc.,  there  are   other 


Simple  Marker  far  Small  Beds. 
advantages  connected  with  the  practice  which 
will  lead  many  people,  especially  home  growers 
of  fastidious  tastes,  and  commercial  \ineyardists 
who  cater  to  people  of  such  tastes,  to  stick  to 
the  practice  of  bagging.  The  luscious,  clean 
clusters  and  large  berries  grown  in  bags  are 
worth  all  the  trouble  and  expense  of  bagging. 
The"(irape  protectors"  sent  out  by  an  Ohio 
firm  are  simple  two-pound  grocery  bags,  with  a 
piece  of  thin  wire,  about  seven  inches  long, 
fastened  across  the  upper  end,  by  means  of  a 
strip  of  paper  pasted  over  it.  The  bags  are  of 
the  square-bottom  pattern,  and  evidently  in- 
tended for  fastening  around  the  stems  of  the 
clusters.  We  always  cut  off  the  corners  of  all 
bags  we  use;  those  at  the  bottom  in  order  to 
give  a  way  of  escape  for  water  that  might  get 
inside;  and  those  at  the  top  in  order  to  be  en- 
abled to  bring  the  flaps  together  above  the  cane, 
and  fastening  there  by  simply  pinning  them 
together.— ^niafeur  Vinuardist. 

The  Kerosene  Emulsion.  This  is  certainly 
a  good  thing,  and  makes  quick  and  effective 
work  with  many  insects  that  are  slow  to  succumb 
to  our  puisonous  applications.  It  is  a  sovereign 
remedy  for  green  louse,  wherever  that  may  ap- 
pear, and,  if  properly  made,  it  is  entirely  harm- 
less to  the  most  delicate  plant.  Prof.  A.  J.  Cook's 
formula  is  as  follows:  Dissolve  in  two  quarts  of 
water  one  quart  of  soft  soap  or  one-fourth 
pound  of  hard  soap,  by  heating  to  the  boiling- 
point,  then  add  one  pint  of  kerosene  oil.  and  stir 
violently  for  from  three  to  five  minutes.  This  is 
l)est  done  by  pumping  the  liquid  into  itself 
through  a  small  nozzle,  so  that  it  shall  be 
thoroughly  agitated.  The  agitation  should  be 
violent,  luit  need  not  be  long.  We  have  formed 
a  perfect  emulsion  in  one  minute,  even  with  cold 
water.  This  mixes  the  oil  peimanently  so  that 
it  will  never  separate,  and  can  be  diluted  easily, 
at  pleasure,  by  simply  shaking  or  slightly  stir- 
ring after  adding  the  water  to  dilute.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  so  much  soft  soap,  but  it  is 
better  a.s  it  insures  a  perfect  emulsion  even  upon 
dilution,  and  the  soap  itself  is  insecticide,  and 
valuable,  aside  from  its  emulsifying  power.  I 
prefer  two  (luarts  of  water  to  one  quart  of  soft 
soap  as  the  emulsion  is  more  sure  than  when 
only  one  quart  of  water  is  used  and  the  thinner 
material  jjermits  more  ready  and  more  speedy 
dilution,  especially  in  cold  weather.— G.  R. 

The  Knapsack  Sprayer.  I  have  had  a  Eu- 
reka Sprayer  in  use  all  last  year,  and  am  using 
it  now,  and  can  say  that  no  complaint  can  be 
made  regarding  that  machine.  Possibly  the  ma- 
chines that  have  been  put  on  the  market  the 
last  year,  being  made  cheaper,  are  made  lighter 
or  of  lighter  material.  I  used  my  sprayer  on  a 
vineyard  of  BOO  vines  and  besides  sprayed  for 
neighbors  several  acres  of  Potatoes  with  Bor- 
deaux mi-xture,  and  the  machine  is  as  good  to- 
day as  when  I  received  it.—E.  H.  Wynkrop,  N.Y. 

Amaryllis  Treatment.  E.  O.  O.  recom- 
mends potting  singly  for  the  leason  that  they 
do  better  than  where  several  are  grown  to- 
gether. Our  experience  does  not  fully  agree 
with  that  idea.    We  prefer  the  larger  pot  with 


several  bulbs;  of  course,  we  would  not  cluster 
them.  In  a  box  about  ten  inches  s<iuare  and  about 
eight  inches  deep,  we  placed  four  bulbs  and  each 
bulb  sent  up  two  flower  stalks,  which  with  one 
exception  had  four  flowers  upon  the  stalk.  Now 
according  to  our  idea  of  beauty,  it  consisted  in 
having  from  twelve  to  fourteen  of  these  grand 
flowers  of  the  Amaryllis  .lohnsonii  for  nearly  a 
month,  in  one  group,  rather  than  in  four  differ- 
ent small  pots,  which  certainly  would  take  up 
fully  as  much  or  more  room.  We  imagine  their 
doing  well  depends  upon  care,  etc.,  fully  as 
much  as  upon  the  pots  they  are  grown  in. 

Propaoating  Currants.  H.  A.  Cornell  says 
he  has  been  setting  some  that  were  cut  in  Oc- 
tober, etc.  We  should  call  that  very  late  for 
taking  cuttings.  The  Currant  is  quite  easy  to 
propagate  with  favorable  conditions,  such  as  a 
reasonably  moist  soil,  that  is  kept  stirred  by  cul- 
tivation, and  if  the  cuttings  are  taken  off  in  the 
spring  and  placed  in  such  a  soil— a  loamy  soil— 
they  will  take  root  and  grow,  and  the  next 
spring  be  set  and  the  extent  of  their  roots  will 
be  surprising.  As  a  rule,  we  prefer  setting  in 
the  spring,  although  perhaps  it  may  safely  be 
done  in  the  fall. 

Crescent  Strawberry.  We  do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Smith  resrarding  discouraging  the  growth  of 
the  Crescent  Strawberry.  So  far  as  the  Crescent 
is  concerned,  as  well  as  any  other  fruit,  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  will  quite  likely  regulate  its 
growth,  and  when  consumers  will  choose  the 
descent  as  we  have  known  them  to  do  in  prefer- 
ence to  other  berries,  its  growth  will  be  contin- 
ued. If  no  money  has  been  made  out  of  the 
Crescents  by  growers  of  the  west,  why  have 
they  not  quietly  abandoned  their  growth,  and 
grown  something  that  there  was  money  in? 
There  is  no  law  compelling  them  to  grow  the 
Crescent,  nor  is  there  any  good  reason  why  they 
should  ask  that  their  growth  by  others  be  dis- 
couraged. But  we  have  no  fears  for  the  Cres- 
cent berry.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  introduction 
of  this  berry,  there  was  nothing  that  possessed 
such  an  iron-clad  nature  as  the  Crescent  plant, 
and  general  Strawberry  cultivation  was  not  in- 
dulged in,  but  with  this,  the  cultivation  has 
become  much  more  general;  every  family,  near- 
ly, in  the  country,  grows  its  own  fruit  and  a 
little  surplus,  and  the  massing  of  these  little 
surplusses  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  has 
cut  off  the  demand  from  the  great  fruit  centers, 
and  because  it  is  a  hardy  prolific  berry  has  arisen 
the  cry  annihilate  it.  The  berry  originated  in 
our  State  and  it  will  not  down  because  of  the 
little  tirade  of  complaint  against  it.  It  came  up 
for  the  public  good,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
the  public  so  long  as  they  recognize  and  appre- 
ciate its  combined  qualities  as  they  do  at 
present.— ITm.  H.  Yeumatu,  Columbia,  Conn. 

Bird  Dogs  and  Gophers  (page  151)  The 
suggestion  that  bird  dogs  are  the  best  for  exter- 
minating gophers  strikes  a  doggy  man  like  me, 
as  most  amusing.  Few  dogs  have  as  little  taste 
for  vermin  hunting  as  setters  and  pointers.  The 
vermin  dog  par  excellence,  is  the  terrier  and  the 
particular  breed  is  not  specially  important,  the 
.Scotch  or  Irish  and  black-and-tan  averaging 
rather  the  best  as  continual  and  determined 
hunters,  the  constant  hunting  being  rather  more 
important  than  the  actual  catching,  as  vermin 
cannot  abide  continual  disturbance,  and  will 
emigrate  to  quieter  neighborhoods. 

Calystegia  a  Real  Pest.  Calystegia  of  any 
variety  has  always  struck  me  as  the  greatest  of 
pests  to  a  garden.  I  have  known  it  to  shoot 
under  a  brick  .walk  eight  feet  wide;  the  most 
effectual  riddance  for  it  I  have  found,  is  con- 
stant pulling  up;  two  seasons  of  faithful  work 
will  so  discourage  it  that  it  gives  up  the  flght. 

Seed  and  Plant  Dealers  Mistakes.  Doubt- 
less seedmen  often  make  most  vexatious  mis- 
takes, but  I  make  a  great  deal  of  allowance  for 
them.  My  friend,  a  well-known  seedsman,  (who, 
like  the  lamented  Peter  Henderson,  made  real 
friends  of  those  who  dealt  with  him)  once  sent 
me  seed  of  Datura  Wrightii,  which  on  attaining 
full  growth  and  coming  into  bloom,  proved  to 
be  very  fine  specimens  of  the  common  James- 
town weed,  and  seed  from  another  leading  seeds- 
man turned  out  exactly  the  same  way;  both 
seedsmen  imported  their  seed  from  a  well-known 
grower  in  Germany  (the  Editor  can  and  will  cer- 
tify to  the  high  personal  integrity  and  reputa- 
tion of  both  importer  and  exporter  of  the  seed.) 
We  should  remember  the  thousand  ways  in 
which  a  seedsman  may  become  the  victim  of 
mistake,  or  of  fraud  on  the  part  of  someone  else 
when  considering  the  provoking  mistakes  we 
will  occasionally  meet  with.— ir. 
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Taste  and  Tact  in  Arranging  Home 
and  Other  Grounds,* 

ninth  paper. 

Adams  Co.,  Neb. 
EMUrr  Popcxab  Gardening: 

Dear  Sib:— T  send  you  sketch  of  my  new 
grounds,  consisting  of  over  eight  acres,  lying  just 
inside  the  city  limits.  In  the  spring  of  1888  I 
planted  on  this  ground  10.000  trees,  and  a  few  the 
following  year,  fully  ninety  five  per  cent  of  which 
have  grown.  Before  that  it  was  only  cultivated 
prairie  land  with  not  a  sign  of  a  tree  on  it.  I 
now  have  over  200  Apple,  100  Pear,  100  Plum  and 
about  12.^)  Cherry  trees  growing,  besides  other 
fruits,  and  all  varieties  of  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
that  will  grow  here. 

In  the  front  yard  I  have  no  trees  as  yet— nor  in 
the  part  designated  "small  f  ruits"(left  hand  plan). 
My  idea  was  to  grow  the 
trees  from  seedlings  and 
transplant  from  my  own 
lot  for  beautifying  the 
yard,  and  I  have  these  now 
from  three  to  twelve  feet 
high  for  that  purpose.  At 
the  southeast  (lower  left) 
corner,  which  faces  the 
city,  the  street  will  be  cut 
down  about  four  feet, 
tapering  out  about  grade 
to  the  west  and  north,  so 
that  my  building  spot  will 
admit  of  nice  terracing; 
the  fall  from  southeast  to 
southwest  corner  is  about 
five  feet.  I  am  undecided 
whether  it  will  look  best  to 
have  one  four-foot  or 
three-foot  six  inch  terrace 
next  to  sidewalk,  or  two, 
one  say  about  two  feet 
next  to  walk,  and  another 
about  one  foot  six  inches, 
say  about  forty  feet  from 
sidewalk,  introducing 
steps,  and  with  the  name 
"  Forest  Park "  in  circle 
in  front  corner.  I  make 
this  sketch  and  send  to  you 
for  suggestions.  The  part 
to  the  rear  of  house  is 
planted,  but  nothing  but 
what  could  be  changed, 
the  location  of  the  house 
cannot  be  changed. 

0.  C.  R. 

Rarely  has  the  writer 
found  as  much  pleasure 
in  helping  a  subscriber 
to  make  the  most  of  his 
home  grounds,  as  in  the 
present  case.  This  is 
because  our  correspondent  is  so  alive  to 
the  possibilities  of  a  garden,  and  has 
shown  so  much  zeal  and  good  judgment 
in  the  beginning  he  has  made  to  date.  Pre- 
vious to  three  years  ago  " '  only  cultivated 
prairie  land"  bare  of  trees— to-day  stocked 
with  fully  10,000  hardy  growths,  including 
500  fruit  trees,  and  not  unfittingly  called 
"Forest  Park."  And  we  gather  that  our 
correspondent  has  gone  about  the  planting 
of  his  place  with  the  true  horticulturist 
spirit.  That  is,  he  has  raised  much  of  the 
stock  either  from  seed  or  by  obtaining  and 
setting  out  seedlings  or  very  young  trees 
from  some  nursery.  Then  what  commenda- 
ble ambition  in  gathering  upon  his  eight 
acres  '"all  varieties  of  forest  trees  and 
shrubs"  that  will  grow  in  his  locality.  It 
is  an  example  of  home  making  deserving  of 
the  highest  praise. 

Having  started  off  so  well  it  is  natural  for 
a  person  like  this  correspondent  to  want  the 
most  pleasing  arrangement  possible  for  his 
grounds.  Fortunately  he  is  ready  to  make 
necessary  changes  while  the  trees  are  yet  of 

•CopyrlKht,  Ififlo,  Popular  Gardening  PubllshinK  Oo-- 
Note  :  It  is  designed  to  render  the  present  serial  widely 
useful  through  Imparting  Ideas  on  tastefully  arrang- 
ing grounds  of  every  kind,  basing  the  same  on  actual 
examples.  To  this  end  sketches  of  home  plats,  rural 
cemeteries,  town  squares,  school  yards,  et^-.,  are  cor- 
dially Invited  from  rejulers,  with  a  view  to  our  sub- 
mitting suggestions  for  Improving  the  same.  In 
future  articles,  should  more  plans  be  received  than 
are  needed  for  this  purpose,  such  wilt  be  chosen,  as  In 
our  Judgment,  will  afford  the  best  subjects  for  con- 
veying Information  to  the  largest  fliimber  of  rejiders. 


a  size  to  admit  of  easy  transplanting.  With 
his  own  plan  to  date,  before  us  (to  the  left), 
let  us  see  if  certain  modifications  cannot  be 
suggested  that  will  make  as  great  an  ad- 
vance on  the  present  state  of  the  place,  as 
that  is  ahead  of  the  bare  prairie  that  existed 
here  but  a  few  years  ago. 

In  our  plan  of  these  grounds  shown  to  the 
right,  it  has  been  aimed  first  to  introduce 
pleasing  approaches  to  the  house  and  the 
grounds  from  the  streets:  second,  to  show 
some  gracefully  curving  roadways  through- 
out the  plantation,  for  opening  up  its  beau- 
ties to  its  furthest  limits,  and  lastly,  to 
suggest  such  variations  in  the  planting  as 
will  give  the  many  fine  growths  a  hand- 
somer setting,  for  facilitating  their  inspec- 


Plan  of  the  newly  planted  grounds  of  a  Nebraska  Subscriber.    Extent,  about  eight  acres. 


tion  by  the  owner  and  visitors,  and  to 
impart  an  air  of  unity  and  harmony  through- 
out consistent  with  so  fine  a  collection  as  is 
comprised  in  "Forest  Park."  It  is  clear 
that  this  place  with  scarely  any  greater  out> 
lay  involved  in  additional  construction  and 
keeping,  than  would  be  needed  if  the  main 
drives  were  kept  up  on  straight  lines,  may 
easily  be  treated  as  a  simple,  handsome 
forest  park  throughout.  The  character  and 
the  extent  of  the  planting  suits  this  idea 
very  well,  why  should  not  also  the  arrange- 
ment. 

To  otir  mind,  this  is  in  the  main  to  be 
accomplishsd  by  substituting  for  the  present 
straight  lines  one  long  circuitous  drive,  as 
shown  in  our  plan  of  the  place.  The  effect 
will  be  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  unity  in 
the  grounds  and  making  all  parts;  the  arbor- 
etum at  the  front,  the  fruit  plats  further 
back,  the  Chestnut  grove  beyond  the  bold 
curve  in  the  drive  to  the  right,  and  the 
Walnut  grove  to  the  extreme  end  easily  ac- 
cessible, whether  one  drives  or  walks. 

The  next  improvement  we  suggest  is  the 
letting  of  "daylight"  into  the  arboretum 
and  the  groves.  If  our  enterprising  reader 
desires  to  get  the  most  beauty  and  enjoy- 
ment out  of  the  seventy-five  varieties  now 
in  the  arboretum,  let  him  arrange  them 
mainly  in  groups  and  masses,  each  so  sur- 
rounded with  an  open  grass-covered  space  as 
to  give  them  a  pleasing  setting.     Not  only 


will  this  afford  immeasurably  more  pleasure 
to  whoever  seeks  to  inspect  the  grounds 
closely,  but  the  gain  for  general  effect 
throughout  will  be  even  vastly  greater. 

Imagine  for  a  moment  the  beauty  of  a  vista 
extendingfromthehou.se  or  verandah  down 
over  the  arboretum  lawn,  as  shown  by  the 
right-hand  view,  and  the  same,  or  rather  its 
absence  in  the  left-hand  one.  The  gain  would 
be  equally  apparent  to  the  eyes  of  persons 
passing  along  the  drives  at  various  points. 

That  which  is  true  of  the  arboretum  in  the 
respects  named,  applies  with  corresponding 
force,  but  in  a  lessened  degree,  with  the 
similar  course  suggested  for  treating  the 
Walnut  and  Chestnut  groves  at  the  end. 
Here  the  openings  shown  along  the  drive 
and  elsewhere  occupy 
but  little  space,  it  is  true, 
but  that  space,  as  such, 
is  worth  vastly  more  for 
producing  delight  than 
it  could  be  if  occupied 
with  trees. 

In  the  orchard  but 
little  change  is  suggest- 
ed beyond  the  carrying 
of  the  bold,  sweeping 
drive  across  several 
parts,  and  yielding  a 
portion  of  the  Apple 
orchard  to  the  purpose 
of  a  Chestnut  grove. 

Coming  to  the  portion 
immediately  around  the 
house,  we  do  not  feel 
very  enthuiastic  to 
recommend  the  terrac- 
ing which  our  reader 
says  the  character  of  the 
slope  to  the  street  will 
easily  admit  of.  This  is 
because  we  have  so 
seldom  seen  terraces  and 
slopes  in  front  yards  of 
this  depth,  that  were  as 
pleasing  and  restful  to 
the  eye  as  the  same  area 
would  have  been  had  it 
been  finished  more  nat- 
urally. One  is  apt  to 
tire  of  terracing  in  time, 
as  they  will  not  do  of  a 
garden  more  naturally 
treated .  The  severe 
drouths  this  country  is 
frequently  subjected  to,  is  also  something  of 
an  ob.iection  the  to  use  of  terraces  and  slopes. 
We  therefore  suggest  for  here  a  simple 
rounded  slope  in  both  directions  from  the 
dwelling  to  the  street,  and  one  easy  winding 
path  from  the  highway  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  and  another  from  the  side  entrance 
leading  to  the  house  and  connecting  with 
the  front  walk.  The  front  path  by  being 
carried  on  the  slope  shown,  would  be  of 
easy  grade  without  the  use  of  steps,  hence 
more  satisfactory  than  if  such  were  em- 
ployed, as  would  be  necessary  by  the  terrac- 
ing plan.  The  slopes  rising  from  the  side  of 
the  path  should  be  embellished  with  shrubs 
and  flowers  as  indicated,  thus  making  a 
very  pleasant  garden  walk  between  the 
street  and  the  house. 

The  side  approaches  have  been  reduced 
from  two  to  one  with,  to  our  mind,  several 
obvious  gains.  The  general  effect  is  thus 
more  park-like,  while  it  is  an  advantage  to 
the  appearance  of  the  house,'that  a  widened 
stretch  of  lawn  lays  toward  the  street  in 
this  direction. 


The  Raising  of   Hardy  Perennials 
from  Seed. 

MART  D.  WELCOME,  YARMOUTH  CO.,  ME. 

To  purchase  hardy  perennial  plants  is  ex- 
pensive. Why  not  raise  them  from  seeds? 
Everyone  who  has  a  plot  sufliciently  large 
to  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  can  do  so  with 
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less  trouble  than  they  can  raise  annuals, 
and  at  no  greater  cost.  June  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  them,  but  it  can  be  done  in  July  or 
August;  if,  however,  during  the  former 
month  a  somewhat  shady  place  should  be 
selected. 

The  seedlings  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
where  they  start  until  spring,  thinning  out 
as  needful,  or  they  may  be  transplanted  to 
the  bed  proper  in  early  autumn.  The  first 
method  is  preferable  for  many  reasons;  they 
attain  greater  vigor  by  not  beiug  disturbed, 
and  the  trouble  of  removal  will  be  confined 
to  such  only  as  survive.  If  started,  how- 
ever, in  June,  the  case  is  different. 

In  a  large  garden,  unless  previously 
stocked,  with  wise  forethought,  there  will 
always  be  vacancies  during  the  season,  and 
it  is  well  to  have  a  surplus  of  plants  at  hand 
to  fill  those  places.  I  have  saved  many  per- 
ennials, and  some  annuals,  to  meet  this  de- 
mand. I  have  packets  of  mixed  biennials 
and  perennials,  embracing 250  varieties,  and 
also  a  packet  of  miscellaneous  seeds,  em- 
bracing 1,000  varieties,  which  will  be  sown 
this  month  in  an  out-of-the-way  bed,  from 
which  selections  can  be  made,  if  needed, 
and  the  rest  make  a  wild  surprise  garden. 

Arahis  alba.— I  have  not  seen  any  men- 
tion in  the  periodicals  of  this  charming, 
early  blooming,  hardy  perennial.  Three 
years  ago  I  sowed  a  packet  of  seeds  and  now 
have  quite  a  patch,  from  less  than  half-a- 
dozen  seedlings.  Rock  Cress,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  comes  into  bloom  with  the 
Crocuses,  and  during  two  months  is  such  a 
mass  of  whiteness  as  to  hide  the  foliage  en- 
tirely. It  is  of  a  low,  creeping  habit,  and 
bears  its  clusters  of  flowers  like  the  Candy- 
tuft. Its  long  duration  of  bloom  is  produced 
by  a  succession  of  new  shoots.  It  increases 
very  rapidly,  and,  from  its  hardiness,  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  cemetery  planting. 
Sow  a  packet  for  next  spring's  blooming. 

Field  Notes  of  a  Horticulturist. 

L.   B.   PIEBCK,  SUMMIT  CO.,  O. 

I  have  twice  plowed  up  about  a  third  of 
an  acre  of  lawn,  with  a  view  to  regrading 
and  getting  it  in  permanent  form,  but  each 
time  was  prevented  from  doing  anything 
further.  Last  year  I  went  at  the  same  plat 
with  a  view  to  doing  it  piece-meal. 

This  like  installment  buying  of  any  kind 
costs  more  in  the  end,  but  it  has  its  advan- 
tages, as  one  can  put  in  odds  and  ends  of 
labor  and  time.  For  example  I  had  a  bit  of 
ground  that  had  been  occupied  with  an 
evergreen  nursery.  The  carriage  drive 
from  the  street  crossed  this  diagonally,  and 
this  was  cleared  and  excavated  and  twenty 
feet  on  either  side  graded  with  a  rise  from 


In  two  cases  where  the  higher  ground 
covered  a  square  yard  or  more,  I  carefully 
rolled  back  the  turf  and  taking  out  the  sur- 
plus earth,  spaded  the  sub-soil  and  then  re- 
placed the  turf.  Some  soil  excavated  from 
an  adjoining  greenhouse  furnace  pit  was 
used  to  All  the  holes.  Thus  with  little 
trouble,  this  uneven  piece  of  ground  has 
been  brought  to  a  uniform  surface,  which, 
if  I  choose,  can  be  at  any  time  spaded  deep- 


high,  and  only  two  feet  in  diameter,  a  Black 
Willow,  growing  from  the  stock  of  a  Kil- 
marmock  Willow  once  standing  there,  re- 
mained from  the  nursery  before  spoken  of. 
The  Willow  has  been  cut  down  several 
times,  but  persistently  sprouts  up,  and  each 
spring  presents  a  beautiful  array  of  yellow 
catkins  against  a  background  of  green  Pine. 
Of  themselves  there  was  little  beauty  in 
grouping  and  still  less  sense  in  arrange- 
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The  Orounds  shown  opposite,  with  suggestions  for  certain  charges  in  the  Arrangment. 


A  Three-itt-one  Amateur  (Jreenhouse. 

the  drive  of  about  one  foot  in  the  twenty. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  ntirsery  stood 
thus  for  four  years,  when  all  the  trees  were 
disposed  of.  It  was  then  a  tough  sod  with 
many  holes  and  a  few  little  hillocks. 
Several  specimen  trees  were  left  growing. 
It  was  apparent  that  plowing  would  not 
make  the  matter  any  better,  so  I  took  a 
sharp  spade  and  pared  down  the  excrescen- 
ces throwing  them  into  the  depressions. 


ly,  fertilized,  raked,  and  seeded,  not  all  at 
once,  but  in  small  sections. 

The  same  course  Is  being  taken  in  the 
larger  piece  referred  to.  Its  general  surface 
is  all  right,  and  except  in  one  corner  re- 
quires no  cutting  down.  This  makes  it  easy 
work  as  I  can  at  odd  times  fill  in  the  depres- 
sions with  earth. 

The  corner  that  is  too  high  will  be  plowed 
and  the  sod  thrown  in  piles  to  rot,  and  then 
it  may  be  wheeled  to  where  it  is  wanted. 
If  put  in  thin  layers  the  grass  will  grow 
up  through,  but  if  it  does  not,  a  little  stable 
manure  from  animals  fed  on  hay,  scattered 
over  the  surface  will  quickly  grass  it  over. 
But  says  some  over-critical 
reader:  "A  fine  lawn  can  only 
be  obtained  by  deeply  pulveriz- 
ing the  soU  and  good  seeding." 
Generally  speaking,  this  is  true, 
and  only  thorough  work  should 
be  done  in  new  places  where 
the  coast  is  clear,  as  such  work 
always  pays.  But  at  this  time 
there  are  thousands  of  places 
where  the  trees  already  growing 
will  not  permit  a  general  tear- 
ing up  of  the  surface,  yet  the 
owners  desire  to  obtain  a  good 
even  lawn,  to  such  the  method 
indicated  mil  bring  relief. 
Again  I  know  parties  who  have  waited 
for  years  for  time  and  a  little  spare  cash,  to 
overhaul  their  door  yards,  who  if  they  had 
done  so  piece  meal,  a  little  every  spring  and 
fall,  might  now  have  beautiful  lawns. 

The  gradual  process  may  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage in  planting  shrubbery.  In  my  case 
a  Red  or  Norway  Pine,  a  Norway  Spruce, 
two  dwarf  Pines  growing  close  together,  a 
singular  Norway  Spruce,  short,  seven  feet 


ment  of  these  accidental  trees  left  In  the 
nursery,  but  I  set  to  work  to  make  them  a 
nucleus  of  something  that  would  in  time 
grow  to  be  of  value  as  a  group.  So  I  have 
since  planted  six  dwarf  evergreens,  a  Tar- 
tarian Honeysuckle,  which  is  now  nine  feet 
high  and  six  feet  broad.  A  Golden  Spirea 
opufolia,  a  .Japan  Quince,  a  rare  Weigela; 
and  one  part  of  the  clump  is  a  flower  bed  at 
present  devoted  to  odds  and  ends  from  the 
greenhouse. 


A  Pleasing  Home  Greenhouse. 

The  adjoining  sketch  of  a  greenhouse  at- 
tached to  a  home,  has  been  re-engraved 
from  the  catalogue  of  Messenger  &  Co., 
London,  England,  who  build  various  styles 
of  glass  structures  for  amateurs.  Its  ad- 
vantages are  that  it  is  constructed  to  give 
the  least  obstruction  to  light  and  sun,  with 
great  strength  and  rigidity. 

The  plan  provides,  in  fact,  three  separate 
houses  within  a  small  compass,  thus  suiting 
the  glass  to  plants  of  varying  needs.  For 
instance,  one  part  might  be  fitted  with  heat- 
ing apparatus  to  insure  a  stove  temperature; 
another  part,  say  the  larger,  center  one,  for 
an  intermediate  house  with  a  night  tempera- 
ture of  from  5.5  to  65  degrees,  and  the  third 
to  be  a  cool  greenhouse. 

Moreover,  the  design  of  the  structure  is 
decidedly  pleasing,  just  as  one  should  de- 
sire to  have  a  greenhouse  that  adjoins  the 
residence.  And  this  is  obtained  without  re- 
sorting to  curves  in  the  roof,  a  point  that 
woxild  tell  when  it  came  to  paying  the  car- 
penter and  glazier's  bills. 

Tnlips  Coming  Blind.  The  temperature  was 
too  liigh.  Bulbs  may  have  been  selected  that 
were  not  old  enough  to  flower.— F.  W.  S. 
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Elder  Bloom. 
Pinioned  on  these  slender  stalks, 
Flowering  o'er  the  woodland  walks. 
Reaohlug  forth  their  leafy  hands 
Far  toward  the  parching  lauds. 
Every  summertlde  they  bear 
Milky  blossoms,  virgin  fair. 
Scented  sweet  to  lure  the  bee, 
Vype  of  spotless  chastity. 

—Clinton  Scoltarfl, 


The  Beetle. 

The  shrilling  locust  slowly  sheaths 

His  dagger-voice,  and  creeps  away 
Beneath  the  brooding  leaves  where  breathes. 

The  zephyr  of  the  dying  day. 
One  naked  star  has  waded  through 
The  purple  shallows  of  the  night. 
And  faltering  as  falls  the  dew 
It  drips  Its  misty  light. 
O'er  garden  blooms. 

On  the  tides  of  musk. 
The  beetle  booms  adown  the  glooms 
And  bumps  along  the  dusk. 
The  katydid  Is  rasping  at 

The  silence  from  the  tangled  broom; 
On  drunken  wings  the  flitting  bat 

Goes  staggering  athwart  the  gloom; 
The  toodstool  bulges  through  the  weeds, 

And  lavishly  to  left  and  right 
The  flrefiles,  like  golden  seeds. 
Are  sown  about  the  night. 
O'er  slumbrous  blooms. 

On  floods  of  musk. 
The  beetle  booms  adown  the  gloom 
And  bumps  along  the  dusk. 

—J.  W.  RHeu  in  Boston  Trarisvript. 


The  Orchard. 

Robin  Redbreast,  Robin  Redbreast, 

Tell  me  truly,  pray. 
Was  It  you  who  stole  my  Cherries 

From  the  tree  to-day? 
Such  a  lot  of  glossy  Blackhearts, 

Ripe  and  juicy,  too; 
But,  alas!  somebody  stole  them, 

Robin,  was  It  you? 

—Farm  Journal. 


Pick  off  the  first  buds  from  Dahlias. 

NasturtiumB  increase  readily  from  slips. 

Canada  ThistleB  have  died  out  on  our  lawn- 

'We  think  better  of  the  Weigelas  every  year. 

Ferns  require  a  good  deal  of  water  in  sumijier. 

As  a  preventive  of  fungous  diseases  of  plants 
drought  seems  to  be  in  the  lead. 

Several  species  of  Water  Lilies  are  at  home 
along  the  water  front  at  Woodbanks. 

For  leaf  curl  (caused  by  aphis)  on  Saowball 
bush,  keep  moistened  Tobacco  stems  under  the 
branches. 

Sweet  Williams  are  effective  and  desirable  as 
garden  flowers,  but  rather  bunchy  for  cut 
flowers. 

A  manure  mulch  for  Asters.  Let  the  manure 
be  finely  divided.  Watering  through  this  will 
be  all  right. 

Some  may  not  know  that  Mignonette  can  be 
kept  as  a  pot  plant  for  years  provided  you  allow 
no  seeds  to  develop. 

The  Ivy-leaf  Geranium  especially  the  fine 
double  varieties,  are  unexcelled  for  the  front 
line  of  window  boxes. 

How  to  make  good  use  of  the  old  Strawberry 
plantation?  Plow,  and  plant  Turnips,  Celery, 
Spinach  or  similar  crops. 

For  striking  cnttings  of  Double  Petunias  you 
will  find  the  best  wood  on  pot  plants,  even  if  the 
largest  Ikiwers  may  be^grown  on  garden  plants, 

It  Will  Not  Boot.  This  in  answer  to  a  query 
from  a  reader  who  has  discovered  a  shoot  on  her 
Happy  Thought  Geranium,  bearing  pure,  waxy- 
whit*  leaves. 

Hose  Truck  of  Iron  Piping.  The  use  of  iron 
pipes  where  a  light  and  strong  material  is  needed 
Is  getting  quite  common .  One  of  the  latest  ideas 
In  this  line  is  a  hose  truck,  as  illustrated  on  this 
page,  the  original  of  which  was  gotten  up  by  a 
resident  of  Germany.  The  device  is  neat,  strong, 
serviceable  and  handsome. 


Therein  Lies  the  Valne.  We  are  sure  that  our 
subscriber  who  signs  himself "  Professor,"  voices 
the  sentiments  of  thousands  when  he  says:  "  I 
bind  the  papers  of  each  voliune,  using  the  very 
complete  index.  Then  when  I  am  puzzled  1  turn 
t«  the  back  volumes,  and  am  almost  certjiin  to 
and  what  I  want  to  know." 

Snpport  for  Husk.  Several  years  ago  I  adopted 
the  plan  of  setting  some  bushy  tops  of  shrub- 
trimmings  into  my  Musk  plant  bed.  Over  these 
twigs  the  plants  ran  freely,  giving  them  a  very 
pleasing  appearance.  lam  fond  of  seeking  out 
new  ways  of  using  all  my  plants,  and  may  send 
you  other  notes  later.— S.  C.  M.,  Lehldh  Co.,  Pa. 

Long-stemmed  cut  flowers  in  vases  have  not 
chance  enough  to  take  up  the  water  readily; 
consequently  do  not  last  long.  Many  amateurs 
insist  that  flowers  last  better  if  a  bit  of  charcoal 
is  added  to  the  water  when  the  latter  is  changed. 
The  end  of  the  stem  should  be  cut  off  at  the  same 
time  to  give  them  an  opportunity  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  water. 

Vegetable  Novelties  of  Valne.  Hundreds  of 
new  things  have  been  introduced  by  our  enter- 
prising seedsmen  during  the  last  four  years.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  of  them 
have  proved  of  real  practical  value  for  market 
gardeners.  Will  our  readers  who  are  in  the 
business,  kindly  give  us  a  list  of  those  new 
things  that  have  crowded  out  older  ones  in  their 
markets  ? 

Everlastings.  The  Helichrsysum  is  a  great 
favorite  with  me;  I  wonder  it  is  not  more  grown 
by  others.  Any  soil  or  position  suits  it.  The 
plants  and  blooms  are  very  handsome  in  the 
garden,  while  to  cut  the  latter  with  fairly  long 
stalks  on  a  bright  dry  morning  when  about  half 
expanded,  and  hung  up  to  dry,  they  will  last  for 
years,  conveying  to  the  winter  apartments  a 
touch  of  tlie  summer  flower  garden. — C.C.E., 
Kane  Co.,  Utah. 

Good  Use  of  Flowers.  How  often  a  few  simple 
flowers  will  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  into  the  sick 
room  and  upon  the  bed  of  the  afflicted!  All  you 
who  have  flowers  in  abundance  can  well  afford 
to  be^generous  with  them,  tor  with  the  more  con- 
stant bloomers  the  more  you  pluck  of  them  the 
more  will  grow.  There  are  thousands  of  people 
in  our  ipidst  to  whom  the  ,ioys  and  blessings  of 
life  seldom  come.  A  few  bright  flowers,  a  cluster 
of  Grapes,  a  nice  Apple,  etc.,  the  loss  of  which 
we  would  not  feel,  may  be  a  God-send  to  some 
unfortunate  being,  and  bring  a  joyous  smile  to 
a  sad  face. 

It  Will  Apply  Further.  The  gardener-politic- 
ian, William  Cobbett,  writing  in  1883,  says: 
"  Nothing  have  I  ever  found  more  difficult  than, 
behind  my  back,  to  secure  an  honest  watering  of 
Strawberries.  Watering-pots,  when  full,  are 
heavy;  the  distance  may  be  great;  and  few  men 
like  to  carry  heavy  things  for  any  long  continua- 
tion. Just  turn  your  back,  and  they  merely  wet 
the  ground,  and  if  you  return,  you  will  see  that 
the  Strawberries  have  all  been  watered;  but— 
and  mind  this — 00  the  next  daiu  it  the  weather 
have  continued  fair,  and  you  will  then  see  how 
you  have  been  cheated." 

Suit  the  Feeding  to  the  Plant.  Its  the  strong 
growers  that  wfll  bear  the  greatest  amount  of 
raanurial  feeding.  Take  Chrysanthemums  that 
when  well  managed,  make  an  immense  growth 
and  top  in  proportion,  and  they  will  use  much 
more  manure  water  than  some  weaker-growing 
subject,  say  the  gold  and  silver-leaved  Gera- 
niums. A  plant,  too,  the  growth  of  which  is  well 
underway,  will  bear  much  more  food  than  one 
just  breaking  into  growth.  It  is  a  fact  that 
many  pot  and  other  plants  are  injured  by  giving 
them  an  excess  of  plant  food,  or  giving  it  when 
the  plant  is  not  ready. 

Verbena  mildew  becomes  sometimes  really 
troublesome.  The  (.^ornell  Experiment  Station 
has  succeeded  in  keeping  it  in  check  by  spraying 
the  plants  with  a  solution  of  potassium  sulphide 
or  liver  of  sulphur.  The  mixture  is  prepared 
by  adding  the  sulphide,  which  is  a  cheap  article, 
to  the  water  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  to  a  gallon 
of  water.  A  stock  of  plants  badly  infested  with 
the  fungus  was  obtained  early  last  winter,  and  a 
portion  was  occasionally  syringed,  with  the  result 
that  the  development  of  the  disease  was  effectu- 
ally checked.  The  remaining  plants  were  not 
treated,  and  in  the  course  of  the  winter  were 
completely  destroyed. 

Visitors  to  Woodbanks,  the  Popular  Oakden- 
INQ  Experiment  grounds,  are  always  welcome. 
Without  boasting  we  can  say  that  the  place  (and 
it  is  here  our  editors  live)  now  contains  one  of 
the  largest  collecticms  of  hardy  gi'owths  to  be 


found  in  the  country.  Our  older  subscribers  need 
not  be  told  that  these  grounds  of  13  acres  are 
located  at  La  Salle-on-the-Niagara,  five  miles 
above  Niagara  Falls.  Man.v  of  our  readers  visit 
the  great  cataract  evei-y  year;  such  can  reach 
this  station  by  U  trains  daily,  the  time  being  but 
eight  minutes.  The  grounds  lie  but  one-third  of 
a  mile  northerly  from  the  station.  Come  and  see 
what  practical  gardeners  the  editors  are. 

How  to  make  a  Good  Paper.  Cannot  anyone 
see,  that  tiie  most  interesting  matter  of  this 
paper  is  that  comprising  the  numerous  notes, 
articles,  and  suggestions,  received  from  the  pens 
of  subscribers'?  There  is  not  one  among  our 
tens  of  thousands  of  readers,  but  could  send  in 
some  idea  about  garden  work,  that  would  be 
helpful  to  others.  But  you  may  say  you  cannot 
write  fit  for  print.  Never  mind  that— wliat  are 
editors  tor?  Merely  send  on  your  ideas.  And  if 
they  are  accompanied  by  pencil  sketches  or 
photographs  of  some  garden  subjects,  imple- 
ments, etc.,  for  engraving,  we  will  esteem  them 
even  the  more.  It  is  rare  indeed,  that  we  cannot 
in  some  form  or  another  make  use  of  every  com- 
munication received. 

A  Good  Hove.  The  fungous  diseases  aflectiug 
vines,  fruit  trees,  and  nursery  stock  are  now 
being  made  the  subject  of  study  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
work  being  carried  on  at  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station,  located  at  Gene\'a. 
Especial  attention  is  to  be  paid  to  the  leaf  blight 
of  the  various  fruits.  The  experimenters  will 
endeavor  to  find  out,  first,  if  the  leaf  blight  of 
Pear  stocks  can  be  prevented  by  timely  applica- 
tions of  the  copper  mixtures,  Bordeaux  mixtures 
and  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate. 
Second,  it  ;Cherr.v  and  Plum  stocks  can  be  pre- 
vented from  dropping  their  leaves  prematurely 
in  the  summer.  Third,  if  Quince  leaf  blight  can 
bewarded  of  by  any  similar  application.  Fourth, 
if  the  Apple  [powdery  mildew  does  not  fall  into 
the  category  of  preventable  diseases. 

Trees  and  Vines  Near  Dwellings.  The  cutting 
of  trees  is  a  favorite  plan  of  all  idiots  to  accom- 
plish what  drainage  should  do.  I  know  a  superb 
street,  beautiful  simply  because  lined  with  fine 
trees  forty  years  old.  But  this  street  is  abso- 
lutely without  drainage.  It  depends  wholly  on 
the  sun  to  drink  up  the  rains  that  fall.  Instead 
of  placing  sewers,  the  trees  are  hacked  at.  In 
one  place  they  have  been  trimmed  up  to  let  the 
sun  in  until  they  look  like  inverted  brooms. 
People  say,  why  do  you  let  the  trees  stand  so  near 
your  house?  Do  they  not  make  it  damp?  I  an- 
swer certainly  not.  Trees  take  up  vast  amounts 
of  moisture  and  e^■aporate  it  abroad  through 
the  foliage.    They  equalize  temperature.    Shade 
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is  an  absolute  necessity;  but  so  is  good  drainage. 
We  want  some  sunshine,  but  we  want  more 
shade.  I  am  heartily  with  Mr.  Meehan  that  vines 
on  a  house  keep  the  house  dry.— A'.  P.  PowcU. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  on  Tomatoes.  A  writer  in  an 
English  journal  states  that  he  has  extensively 
used  nitrate  of  soda  on  his  Toraat(»cs,  beginning 
with  a  pound  dissolved  in  Si  gallons  of  water, 
and  as  growth  advances  increasing  the  strength 
to  a  pound  in  20  gallons.  He  applies  it  by  water- 
ing as  with  pure  water,  when  the  soil  is  nearly 
dry,  then  giving  them  a  good  soaking  once 
a  week  in  summer,  and  once  in  two  weeks  in 
spring  and  autumn.    We  greatly  doubt  whether 
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this  plan  would  work  very  well  here.  Notwith- 
standini;  the  recorded  experience  of  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  we  place  but  little 
contldence  in  nitrate  of  soda  as  a  means  of  in- 
creasing the  fruit  to  any  extent,  although  we 
have  again  applied  it  (dry)  to  a  part  of  our  planta- 
tion. By  no  means  would  we  make  the  applica- 
tions right  along  all  during  the  season,  and  even 
in  the  fall,  as  this  could  only  tend  to  produce 
foliage  and  make  the  fruit  later. 

About  Cucumber  Salad.  The  complaint  about 
the  indigestibilty  of  Cucumbers  eaten  as  salad, 
is  not  always  ,1ust  to  this  vegetable.  True  the 
more  or  less  tough  specimens  of  well-advanced 
Cucumbers,  with  a  lengthened  stay  in  the  cellar 
or  the  retailers  stand  added,  can  scarcely  be 
eaten  without  discomfort,  unless  one  has  the 
digestion  of  an  ostrich.  But  the  same  product, 
cut  when  about  three-fourths  grown,  and  used 
quite  fresh,  is  an  entirely  different  article  and 
one  giving  no  more  trouble  to  a  delicate  stomach, 
than  will  any  other  vegetable.  There  is  no 
gain  either,  on  the  amount  of  the  crop  in  allow- 
ing Cucumbers  to  attain  full  size  on  the  vine, 
for  one  specimen  grown  to  full  maturity  will 
tax  the  vine  as  much  as  half-a-dozen  cut  when 
from  half  to  three  fourths  grown.  An  intelli- 
gent foreigner  tells  me  that  in  France  and 
Germany  Cucumbers  are  never  cut  into  salad. 
Although  much  in  favor,  it  is  after  they  have 
been  simply  steeped  for  a  few  days  in  brine.— 
Ocii.  L.  Winhaii,  Arlington  Co.,  Vt. 

A  National  Flower.  The  selection  of  the 
Golden  Rod  by  the  votes  of  school  children  illus- 
trates the  absurdity  of  selecting  a  national  em- 
blem in  any  such  manner,  if  not  the  absurdity 
of  selecting  one  at  all.  This  plant  is  known  to 
very  few  children  in  the  cities,  where  it  gets  its 
heaviest  vote,  except  by  name.  It  has  a  taking 
name,  otherwise  is  to  children  unattractive.  It 
is  a  rank  smelling  affair,  and  not  quite -safe  for 
home  bouquets.  In  vast  masses  along  our  creeks 
and  marshes  it  is  bright  and  attractive  in  au- 
tumn; and  to  a  poet  or  naturalist  seems  beauti- 
ful. I  have  never  seen  children  prefer  it  to  Wild 
Asters,  Gentians,  Lobelias  and  other  flowers  of 
the  same  season.  The  subject  of  a  national 
flower  has  not  been  as  extensively  discussed 
elsewhere  as  in  the  New  England  Magazine  in 
which  '•  Indian  Corn"  is  recommended,  not  only 
for  its  superior  beauty  but  for  its  being  indi- 
genous. The  vote  in  New  York  State  has  fallen 
between  the  Rose  and  Golden  Rod,  with  a  ma- 
jority tor  the  latter.  The  children  might  as  well 
now  be  set  at  designing  more  appropriate  em- 
blems for  our  coins.— JE.  P.  PnwcU. 

Everlaating  Peas  Few  plants  are  better  suited 
to  the  wants  of  amateur  gardeners  than  the  sev- 
eral varieties  of  the  Lathyrus  family,  that  pass 
under  the  name  of  the  Everlasting  Peas,  because 
the  underground  stems  of  roots  keep  alive  dur- 
ing the  winter,  and  spring  up  with  renewed 
vigor  the  following  year.  They  are  plants  of  the 
easiest  culture,  growing  freely  in  any  ordinary 
soil,  and  I  find  that  they  flourish  well  in  paved 
yards,  where  they  can  be  utilized  for  covering 
the  walls  in  summer,  as  even  under  flag  stones, 
or  pavement  of  any  kind,  they  luxuriate  for 
many  years,  provided  a  small  space  for  the  shoots 
to  spring  up  is  kept  clear  and  loose.  Some  of  the 
finest  specimens  I  have  ever  seen  have  been 
grown  in  this  way,  with  some  loose  bands  of 
string  to  keep  the  main  shoots  near  the  wall; 
but  they  should  not  be  trained  too  stiffly,  or 
much  of  the  beauty  is  lost.  I  Qnd  some  wire 
netting  fixed  to  the  walls  answers  well;  the  Peas 
are  allowed  to  train  themselves.  There  are  sev- 
eral varieties  of  red  Everlasting  Peas,  but  the 
gem  of  the  whole  lot  is  the  clear  white  variety 
called  Lathyrus  latitoliusalbus.  This  is  the  most 
useful  as  a  cut  flower,  as  it  is  more  lasting  than 
the  white  varieties  of  the  Sweet  Peas,  or,  in  fact, 
than  the  majority  of  white  flowers  in  season  dur- 
ing the  heat  of  summer,  and  few  plants  bloom 
so  continuously.  Do  not  let  seed  pods  form,  or 
the  flowering  season  will  be  shortened.  So  says 
a  writer  in  Gardening  Illustrated. 

A  Vote  on  Plants  for  Living  Booms.  The  May 
number  of  a  Belgian  paper  publishes  the  results 
of  a  vote  for  the  best  20  house  plants  as  follows; 
Aspidistra  elatior,  and  the  variegated  form,  Cli- 
via  miniata,  etc.,  Pourretia  mexicana,  Arau- 
caria  excelsa,  etc.,  Ophiopogon  jaburan,  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  Rhodea  japonica,  Chamaerops  hu- 
milis,  Relneckia  japonica,  Phrenix  canariensis, 
Dracivna  congesta  and  var.  discolor,  Ortgiesia 
tillandsoides,  Phormium  tenax,  fully  exposed  to 
light,  Bambusa  Metake,  Phienix  reclinata,  Cocos 
Weddelliana,  Cocos  Bonnetti,  Pteris  argenta  or 
tremula,  Pteris  serrulata,  etc.,  Ficus  elastica.    A 


second  list  comprises:  A.'^pidistra  elatior,  Farfu- 
gium  giande,  Cliviamiuiata,  Kentia Belmoriana, 
K.  Fosteriana,  Begonia  rex.  and  vars..  Begonia 
metallica.  Begonia  manicata,  Aralia  Sieboldi, 
Fatsia  japonica,  Aralia  argentea,  Phalangium 
lineare,  Tradescantia  zebrina,  Pourretia  mexi- 
cana, Tradescantia,  with  green  leaves,  Mesem- 
bryanthemum  granditiorum.  Mesembryanthe- 
mum  violaceum,  etc.,  Ornitliogalum  longibrac- 
teatum.  Aloe  angulata.  Aloe  variegata.  Aloe 
margaritacea,  Pteris  serrulata,  Pteris  cretica, 
Pteris  Ouviardi.  Other  plants  mentioned  are 
Acacia  lophantha,  Hoya  carnosa,  Draciena  indi- 
visa.  Asparagus  plumosus.  Fuchsia  Sunray, 
Adiantum  formosum,  Cyrtomium  falcatum, 
Woodwardia  radicans,  Myrtus  communis.  The 
following  plants  may  be  propagated  in  domestic 


Mnnument  to  Lintueus,  in  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago. 

rooms  by  seeds,  cuttings  or  divisions;  the  Chinese 
Primrose,  Mignonette,  Epiphyllum  truncatum. 
Begonia  carminata,  Anthemis  frutescens,  Eehe- 
verla  retusa,  Habrothamnus  Newalii,  Begonia 
semperflorens,  O.xalis,  Bengal  Roses,  perpetual 
Carnations  and  Geraniums. 

Chicago  Honors  the  Father  of  Botany.  The 
memory  of  Karl  Von  Linne,  generally  known  as 
Linnaeus  the  father  of  systematic  botany,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  naturalists  the  world  has  pro- 
duced, is  receiving  appropriate  honor  in  Lincoln 
Park,  Chicago.  This  in  the  form  of  a  magnifi- 
cent monument  in  bronze,  which  was  on  May 
2-4  unveiled  In  the  park,  in  the  presence  of  all  the 
people  that  could  be  packed  in  the  space  around 
the  site  of  the  statue  for  a  long  distance.  The 
Linne  monument  is  an  e.\act  model  of  the  one 
erected  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  from  designs  by 
C.  J.  Dufveman.  It  is  designed  to  have  four 
allegorical  figures  of  the  sciences  to  be  completed 
by  181)1,  and  when  finished  wUl  cost  about  S33,000. 
The  granite  base  and  statue  proper  just  dedi- 
cated cost  $15,000,  all  of  which  has  been  raised  by 
the  Swedish-Americans  and  their  friends  and 
presented  to  the  Lincoln  Park  commission.  The 
statue  exhibits  the  world-famous  Swede  in  the 
flowing  cloak  of  the  nobles  of  the  period,  book 
in  arm,  and  a  representation  of  the  modest  but 
beautiful  little  Alpine  plant  in  hand,  named 
Linn.e  borealis,  that  he  requested  be  named  after 
him,  rather  than  showy  exotic  flowers,  and  one 
that  is  common  in  the  northern  mountains  of  his 
native  home.  It  is  very  much  like  our  lovely 
little  Mayflower,  or  Trailing  Arbutus  of  New 
England,  a  little  creeping  evergreen  plant  be- 
longing to  the  Honeysuckle  family,  and  as  each 
slender,  upright  stalk  bears  two  flowers  it  is 
commonly  called  the  Twin  Flower.  The  flowers 
are  white,  often  tinged  with  pink  or  purple, 
delicately  fragrant,  and  droop  with  a  modest 
air  that  is  very  charming  and  well  typifies  the 
immortal  Linnieus,  whose  struggles  during  early 
life  are  an  interesting  part  of  history.  The 
great  botanist  was  born  in  1707  and  died  in  1778. 

Ornamental  Horticnltore  in  America.  The 
returns  from  the  census  bureau  show  a  most 
extraordinary  growth  in  the  taste  and  apprecia- 
tion of  flowers  and  plants  in  this  country  during 


the  present  century.  An  enquiry  of  every 
florist  in  the  country  indicates  that  the  United 
States  had  one  florist  establishment  in  1800,  four 
in  1830,  37  in  1840, 178  in  18B0, 1,479  in  1880,  4,659  in 
1H90.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  whole  business  has 
been  developed  during  the  past  35  years.  Of  the 
4,659  establishments  in  the  census  year,  313  were 
owned  and  conducted  by  women.  The  total 
feet  of  glass  in  use  in  all  these  establishments 
was  .38,823,347,  and  the  establishments,  including 
fixtures  and  heating  apparatus,  were  valued  at 
$38,,355,733.43.  The  value  of  tools  and  implements 
used  was  $1.. 587,693.93.  There  were  employed 
16,847  men  and  1,958  women,  the  combined  annual 
wages  amounting  to  $8,483,657.  F\iel  cost  was 
$1,160,152.66.  3.425,600  wholesale  and  17,630,094 
retail  catalogues  are  annually  issued,  while 
$767,438.21  was  paid  for  postage,  Jl,161,168.31  for 
advertising,  $.524,221.86  tor  freight,  and  $554,390.55 
for  express  bills.  The  total  products  were  $49,- 
a56,253  Roses,  38,380,872  hardy  plants  and  shrubs, 
and  152,835,292  of  all  other  plants,  the  value  of 
which  was  $13,036,477.76,  and  cut  flowers  to  the 
amount  of  $14,175,328.01  were  reported  as  sold. 
The  greatest  area  of  glass  in  any  one  establish- 
ment reported  was  1.50,000  square  feet  and  the 
smallest  60  square  feet,  the  latter  a  cozy  attach- 
ment to  the  sitting  room  of  a  New  England  farm 
house,  from  which  the  lady  of  the  house  sells 
annually  $35  to  $.50  worth  of  plants  and  flowers. 
There  are  in  the  United  States  965  state  and  local 
floral  societies  and  clubs,  besides  the  Society  of 
American  Florists,  and  to  these  and  the  more 
than  358  horticultural  societies,  combined  with 
the  educational  influences  of  the  horticultural 
press,  is  largely  due  the  rapidly  growing  taste 
for  flowers  and  theirculture,  so  plainly  indicated 
by  the  flgures  of  this  report. 

About  Poisonous  Plants.  A  gardener  should 
know  not  only  the  vegetables  in  the  garden  that 
are  poisonous,  but  what  remedy  to  give  in  case 
such  vegetable  poisons  are  taken  into  the  sys- 
tem. Happily  the  list  of  cultivated  plants  that 
possess  poisonous  properties  are  few.  Foxglove.— 
The  leaves  are  a  fatal  poison,  producing  great 
debility.  An  emetic  should  be  given,  and  brandy 
and  sal-volatile  in  doses  of  half  a  teaspoonful 
of  each  in  water.  In  all  cases  of  internal  plant 
poisoning  an  emetic  is  theproper  first  treatment. 
A  dessert-spoonful  of  salt  or  mustard  in  a  tum- 
bler of  water  and  tickle  the  throat  with  a  feather^ 
is  an  excellent  one.  Monkshood — A  common 
garden  flower,  is  quite  poisonous,  a  small  portion 
of  the  leaves  proving  fatal.  Its  roots  have  a)so 
been  mistaken  for  Horse  Radish,  and  proved 
fatal.  Oif  oiuif  r.— This  handsome  shrub  is  one  of 
the  most  poisonous  of  its  class,  and  therefore 
should  be  handled  with  care,  for  if  the  hand  is 
cut  when  pruning  it,  a  dangerous  wound  may  b,e 
the  result.  In  Dr.  Hogg's  Vegetable  Kingdoq) 
occurs  the  following  respecting  it:  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beaiitiful  window  plants  when  covered 
with  its  large,  Rose-like  blossoms;  but  in  thesjS 
blossoms  the  weapon  of  death  resides.  During 
the  Peninsular  war  a  number  of  French  soldiers 
who  went  out  foraging  near  Madrid  returnecj 
laden  with  the  fruits  of  their  search.  One  of  the 
number,  with  the  view  of  securing  some  woocj 
to  make  skewers  for  the  meat,  cut  a  quantity  of 
Oleander  boughs,  and  having  stripped  them  of 
the  bark,  used  the  wood  in  the  meat.  The  result 
was  that  out  of  twelve  who  ate  of  the  roast  seveij 
died,  and  the  rest  were  dangerously  ill.  The 
poisonous  principle  is  so  subtle  that  its  exhala,- 
tions  alone  are  sulficient  to  cause  serious  accident 
and  even  death,  to  those  who  recline  or  sleep  for 
any  time  under  their  influence.  The  stories  we 
have  in  all  modern  botanical  works  about  Azalea 
and  Rhododendron  of  modern  b«tany  yielding 
poisonous  honey  is  purely  ficticious.  The  Olean- 
der was  the  Rhododendron  of  the  ancients,  and 
when  the  name  was  transferred  to  our  present 
plattts,  the  poisonous  reputation  went  with  the 
name.  Of  kind  s  less  common,  the  seeds  of  Labur- 
num are  exceedingly  poisonous.  The  leaves  and 
berries  of  the  Vommnn  Laurel  are  also  poisonous. 
The  leaves  and  berries  of  the  English  Few  are 
poisonous,  and  have  proved  fatal.  The  berries 
should  never  be  eaten,  as  the  poison  is  found  in 
the  seed.  Arum  maculatum  or  Lorda  and  Ladies 
is  an  Irritating  poison,  and  its  leaves  have  proved 
fatal.  The  BcllOAlonna  or  Deadly  Nightshade  of 
Europe,  sometimes  met  in  this  country,  is  a  fatal 
poisonous  plant:  its  round,  large,  smooth,  deep 
purple-colored  berries,  with  sweetish,  violet- 
colored  juice,  should  never  tempt  any  one  to 
taste  them.  Nightshade,  Oiiium,  etc.  In  case  of 
poisoning  with  these,  give  mustard  emetic,  and 
as  long  as  the  patient  is  drowsy  he  must  be  kept 
walking  about.  After  the  emetic  has  full  acted, 
lemon  juice  or  vinegar  and  water  may  be  given. 
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Hisaonrl  HorticnltoriBts. 
The  next  meeting  will  lie 
held  at  Sedalia,  beginning 
on  the  second  Tusday  in 
December. 

The  Helon  growers  of 
Alabama  and  Georgia  in 
convention  assembled,  es- 
timated that  there  will  be 
40.000  acres  of  Melons  grown  in  these  two 
states  this  year. 

The  Lombard  Flun,  H.  H.  Pratt,  before  the 
Oceana  (Mich.)  Fruit  Growers,  advocated  no 
thinning  of  the  Lombard  Plum.  They  will  hang 
on  the  trees  two  weeks  after  they  seem  to  be 
fully  ripe,  and  then  be  tit  to  ship. 

American  Fomological  Society.  The  twenty- 
third  session  of  this  association  will  be  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C  ,  on  t  he  32d,  3M,  34th  and  25th 
of  September  of  this  year.  An  official  program 
will  be  issued  at  an  early  day.— G.  B.  Brnckett, 
Secretary. 

Harvesting  Orchard  Fruits.  In  an  orchard  of 
any  extent  a  small  shanty  or  packing  room 
should  be  provided.  It  will  be  found  convenient 
for  storing  the  fruit  against  exposure,  as  well  as 
shelter  for  the  pickers  from  a  sudden  rainfall. 
In  this  may  be  constructed  a  facing  and  packing 
table. — Kansas  Hort.  Soeiety. 

Bemedy  for  the  Fly  Nuisance.  It  requires,  at 
the  shortest  possible  time,  ten  days  from  the  time 
the  eggs  are  laid  until  the  fly  matures,  so  that 
if  all  the  horse  manure  is  carted  to  the  fields  and 
spread  every  week  or  thrown  into  a  vault  with  a 
tight  cover,  the  breeding  place  of  the  house  tiy 
is  destroyed.— TTcster)!  iVcM'  Yorh  Hoii.  Suelety. 

Quantity  Inimical  to  Quality.  If  we  tax  our 
vines  too  much  they  will  not  produce  well-grown 
Grapes.  They  will  be  immature  and  lack  in 
sweetness.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  points  made 
that  the  vines  must  be  cut  back  and  only  a  few 
buds  left  to  produce  the  clusters.  In  this  way 
we  shall  get  larger  ones,  riper  vines  and  sweeter 
fruit.— Geo.  T.  PawcU,  before  the  New  York  Far- 
nieis^  Institute. 

Birds  and  Fruit.  The  idea  prevails  widely, 
that  our  more  familiar  birds  do  more  harm  by 
eating  small  fruits  than  they  do  good  by  destroy- 
insects.  Some  declare  that  the  robin  is  a  "  thief 
and  deserves  extermination."  It  is  true  that  a 
dock  of  birds  will  quickly  despoil  the  crop  of  a 
single  tree  of  a  favorite  fi-uit,  but  the  large 
grower  of  small  fruits  who  does  it  for  profit, 
while  offering  a  larger  temptation,  counts  his 
loss  in  this  way  as  trifling.— ilfais.  Hort.  Society. 

Clover  as  Mulch.  Mr.  Thayer  stated  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Minnesota  State  Horticultural 
Society  that  green  Clover  had  proven  a  great 
blessing  with  him  in  raising  small  fruit.  He  has 
forty  acres  of  small  fruit  and  raises  thirty  acres 
of  Clover  as  a  mulch  for  it.  He  cuts  the  Clover 
as  soon  as  it  is  in  blossom  and  puts  it  around  his 
bushes,  about  five  inches  deep.  It  keeps  down 
weeds,  makes  a  valuable  fertilizer,  and  is  a  good 
material  to  help  in  protecting  the  fruit  in  winter. 

Horticulture  at  the  World's  Fair.  The  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  adopted  ihe 
following  resolution:  Resolved,  That  the  Mis- 
souri State  Horticultural  Society  does  hereby 
most  earnestly  protest  against  the  appointment 
to  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  for  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion of  any  man  who  is  not  a  practical  horticul- 
turist of  long  experience  and  an  organizer  of 
proved  ability.  Kesolved,  That  our  first  choice 
for  that  position  is  Parker  Karle,  of  Illinois. 
Kesolved,  That  there  is  no  need  of  appointing 
to  the  place  any  unfit  or  second-rate  man,  while 
such  men  as  Bunlap,  Ragan,  Garfield,  Furnas 
or  Brackett  are  to  be  had. 

Cactus  Culture.  To  bloom  well  the  Cactus  re- 
quires a  great  deal  of  sunlight,  and  in  winter  a 
south  window,  if  it  is  growing;  if  not,  le.ss  light 
and  but  little  water.  Cactus  should  have  a  sandy 
soil,  say  one-third  sand.  It  will  stand  the  hottest 
sun,  yielding  flowers  of  a  waxy  appearance.  We 
had  a  night-blooming  Cereus  last  summer  that 
had  but  one  flower  which  measured  si.xteen 
inches  across,  of  a  beautiful  white,  wax-like  ap- 
pearance. The  Cactus  is  one  of  the  oddest  plants 
in  cultivation.  Some  kinds  are  best  when  grafted 
on  some  other  variety.  The  Flagelliformis,  or 
Bat-tail,  and  Crab  Cactus  when  grafted  on 
Columfiuus  stock,  do  better  than  grown  on  their 


own  roots.  The  enemies  ot  the  Cactus  are  the 
red  spider  and  the  mealy  bug.  Should  the  mealy 
bugs  become  too  numerous  they  will  kill  the 
plants.  The  best  remedy  is  hand  picking.  The 
ravages  of  the  red  spider  are  greatest  in  a  hot 
and  dry  room.  Frequent  sprayings  with  water 
is  a  good  remedy.— Jirs.  Moure, before  the  Miami 
Bortieultural  Society. 

Hardy  Stocks  for  the  Cherry.  That  we  now 
have  varieties  of  the  Cherry  from  east  Europe 
hardy  enough  for  the  north,  is  beyond  all  doubt 
or  dispute;  but  worked  on  the  commercial  stocks 
they  are  liable  to  be  lost  by  root  killing.  It  will 
prove  best  to  grow  them  from  root  cuttings;  but 
at  present  trees  on  their  own  roots  are  scarce, 
and  I  believe  thai  we  can  profitably  use  two  of 
our  nativespecies.  The  Wild  Red  Cherry  (P;-uhms 
Pennsylvaniea)  has  proven  an  excellent  stock  for 
budding.  Trees  now  several  years  old  have  not 
outgrown  the  stock,  and  the  union  seems  perfect. 
The  Dwarf  Mountain  Cherry  {Prumis  Pumllta), 
as  seen  in  its  native  haunts,  does  not  appear  to 
be  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  stock.  But  we  find 
the  seedlings  to  be  upright  in  habit,  and  to  bud 
as  well  as  the  Mahaleb.  The  plants  can  be  grown 
thickly  in  nursery  and  set  out  the  succeeding 
spring  in  rows  for  budding,  precisely  as  prac- 
ticed with  Mahaleb.  At  present  I  think  this  will 
prove  the  favorite  stock  for  the  whole  north  and 
extreme  northwest  for  the  dwarf  varieties  of 
the  race  which  unite  perfectly  with  its  wood. — 
Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  before  the  Minn.  Hort.  Society. 

Ladies  for  Judges.  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
Chicago  Florist's  Club  the  question  of  selecting 
of  judges  to  award  the  prizes  at  the  fall  exhibi- 
tion was  discussed.  The  preponderance  of 
opmionwasin  favor  ot  adopting  the  plan  pur- 
sued last  year,  namely,  the  selection  of  a  dozen 
or  more  well-known  lady  buyers  of  flowers,  the 
names  to  be  suggested  by  florists  who  competed. 
An  objection  raised  to  this  was  that  if  one  ot  the 
ladies,  who  happened  to  be  specially  fond  of 
some  particular  fiower  should  find  that  flower  in 
use,  she  would  be  prejudiced  in  its  favor,  re- 
gardless of  the  merits  of  the  arrangement.  But 
it  was  admitted  that  with  so  large  a  committee 
the  effect  of  such  personal  preferences  would  be 
minimized.  Another  objection  was  that  ladies 
who  belonged  to  a  certain  society  '"clique"  would 
be  biased  in  their  judgement  by  that  of  the 
leader  of  that  particular  clique.  But  this  is  al- 
most entirely  avoided  by  making  such  provision 
that  the  ladies  may  cast  their  ballots  seperately, 
as  they  arrive  at  the  hall  during  a  stated  length 
of  time,  and  thus  act  each  on  their  own  individ- 
ual judgement  without  meeting  the  other  ladies. 
One  strong  point  in  favor  of  the  lady  judges  is 
that  they  consider  their  selection  a  compliment, 
and  at  once  interest  their  friends  in  the  show. 
And  their  connection  with  the  affair  is  of  de- 
cided value  in  an  advertising  way,  for  the  news- 
paper boys  at  once  spread  themselves  when  they 
learn  that  ladies  from  the  highest  social  circles 
are  to  act  as  judges. 

Hints  from  Grand  Biver,  Mich., Fruit  Growers. 

The  ideal  house  for  Lettuce  and  Carnations 
should  be  built  with  permanent  glass  to  the 
north,  one-third  pitch,  and  all  framed  sashes  to 
the  south,  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  slide 
off  easily.  In  this  way  no  whitewash  would  be 
needed,  as  an  abundance  of  air  could  always  be 
had,  and  the  sun's  rays  would  not  be  too  hot 
through  the  glass  for  the  north  bench.  White- 
washing the  glass  should  be  delayed  always  as 
long  as  possible,  as  the  darkness  and  moisture 
invites  that  dreaded  enemy,  aphis.  Sun  and  air 
are  death  to  the  green  fly  and  life  to  the  plants. 
Mr.  Smith  when  asked  how  he  kept  up  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  replied  that  he  used  ground 
bone  and  other  fertilizers.  Tobacco  smoke  was 
used  to  destroy  the  green  fly,  but  a  decotion  of 
tobacco  water  was  generally  used,  as  it  lasted 
longer  than  a  smoke,  and  produces  better  effects. 
Pyrethrum  in  water  would  kill  the  aphis,  but  is 
expensive.  Mr.  Smith  was  asked  which  size  glass 
he  preferred  and  replied  that  18x30  was  his 
choice,  and  some  houses  he  had  erected  when  he 
began  would  be  pulled  down  during  the  coming 
summer  and  rebuilt  with  large  panes.  It  was 
thought  that  scale  could  not  be  destroyed  on 
plants  with  Tobacco,  and  must  be  picked  off,  but 
Mr.  Wilde  said  it  Pyrethrum  was  soaked  in 
alcohol  it  would  kill  the  scale.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
of  the  New  York  experimental  station  was  au- 
thority for  the  above  statement.  President  Gar 
field  said  kerosene  emulsion  would  destroj'  many 
insects.  Nurserymen  used  it  largely  to  destroy 
the  black  louse  on  Cherry  trees. 

A  National  Park  in  Minnesota.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted  in  Minneapolis:    Re- 


solved, That  the  American  Association  of 
Nurserymen,  recommend  and  urge  our  agricul- 
tural and  Horticultural  co-operators  in  every 
part  of  the  country  to  take  immediate  steps  for 
the  security  ot  such  reserves  of  woodlands,  not 
privatel.v  entered,  wherever  it  is  possibly  practi- 
cal, and  that  special  attention  be  given  to  this 
matter  by  the  people  occupying  the  Kocky 
Mountain  regions  to  save  the  native  forests  there 
from  further  vandalism  of  a.xe  and  fire:  so  that 
their  great  reservoirs  of  water  may  be  wisely 
economized  for  general  atmosphere  humidity 
and  for  irrigation  over  and  on  the  Great  Plains 
of  the  West.  Resolved,  That  such  a  reserve  of 
the  beautiful  woodlands  in  the  northern  part  of 
Minnesota,  not  yet  entered,  to  be  used  at  one  of 
the  National  Parks,  in  essential  to  complete  the 
interlocking  chain  of  forests  to  be  stretched 
over  the  country,  and  that  such  reseJve  com- 
prise at  least  four  or  five  milUons  of  the  six  mil- 
lions of  unoccupied  acres,  and  that  said  park  be 
located  in  as  long  a  belt  east  and  west  as  possible 
within  the  Governmental  demain,  and  extend 
south,  where  its  waters,  bj'  natural  or  artificial 
channels,  can  help  feed  the  sources  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river.  Resolved,  That  printed  copies  of 
these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  executive  Offi- 
cers of  the  Government,  of  the  Forestry  Divi- 
sions and  organizations,  and  to  all  the  Governors 
and  Congressmen  of  the  States,  and  measures  be 
provided  to  have  them  circulated  to  the  people 
through  the  principal  papers  of  the  country. 

Artificially  Colored  Flowers.  For  many  years 
it  has  been  a  well  known  fact  that  flowers  when 
dipped  in  certain  chemicals  would  rapidly 
change  colors  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  almost 
unrecognizable  as  the  same  variety.  M.  Fipol,  a 
distinguished  savant,  recently  exhibited  to  the 
Scientific  Association  in  Paris  the  results  ob- 
tained by  subjecting  flowers  to  the  influence  of 
a  mixture  of  sulphuric  ether  and  ammonia.  A 
quantity  of  ether  is  poured  into  a  glass  and  to 
this  is  added  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  ammonia, 
say  one-tenth  of  the  volume.  The  flowers  are 
then  plunged  into  the  fluid  and  with  the  most 
surprising  results.  Those  that  are  naturally  red 
or  violet  in  color  take  upon  themselves  a  bright 
green  tint.  Flowers,  the  colors  of  which  are 
variegated,  assume  as  many  different  shades; 
for  instance  the  upper  petal  of  the  Sweet  Pea 
would  become  dark  blue,  while  the  lower  petals 
would  turn  a  bright  green.  White  flowers 
usually  assume  a  yellow  color.  Red  Geraniums 
turn  blue,  and  red  Snap  Dragon  become  brown. 
Yellow  is  seemingly  the  only  color  which  the  so- 
lution does  uot  effect.  The  action  of  the  liquid 
is  very  rapid  and  colored  spots  can  be  procured 
upon  the  flowers  by  pouring  here  and  there  a 
drop  of  the  solution.  Flowers  which  are  many 
colored  are  sometimes  changed  to  the  most  re- 
markable novelties  that  it  would  lie  possible  to 
imagine.  After  the  flowers  have  been  subjected 
to  the  liquid  they  should  be  plunged  in  pure 
water,  when  they  will  retain  their  new  tints,  for 
several  hours,  but  will  gradually  assume  their 
natural  colors.— Emmy  E.  Smith,  before  the  Cat. 
State  Floral  Soc. 


Influence  of  Stock  on  the  Life  of 
Trees. 

iKxtract  of  paper  read  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Budd,  be/ore  the 
Minnesota  Horticultural  Society.) 

It  is  the  popular  belief  in  the  parts  of  Eu- 
rope where  horticulture  was  old  long  before 
America  was  discovered,  that  all  orchard 
fruits  should  be  on  their  own  roots  or  top- 
worked  on  indigenous  wild  stocks.  What 
we  know  as  root  grafting  has  long  been 
known  but  never  practiced. 

Recently  the  noted  author  of  "Propagation 
and  Improvement  of  Cultivated  Plants,"  Mr.  W. 
F.  Burbrldge,  wrote  these  significant  words: 
"Looking  at  grafting  from  all  points  of  view,  I 
am  convinced  that  we  should  have  had  better 
fruit  trees,  and  better  and  healthier  and  more 
prolific  varieties  In  our  gardens  to-daj",  had 
grafting  never  been  invented."  Yet,  when  com- 
pared with  the  general  writings  of  this  gifted 
author,  we  find  that  he  does  not  denounce  the 
use  of  congenial  hardy  stocks.  His  sweeping 
statement  was  predicated  on  the  fact  that  in  Eu- 
rope and  America  certain  fruit  stocks  have  come 
into  general  use  which  are  not  congenial  to  the 
varieties  worked  upon  them,  such  as  the  use  in 
this  country,  commercially,  of  French  Crab 
Apple  stocks,  tender  seedlings  grown  from  scrub 
Apples  taken  to  the  cider  mills,  French  Pear 
stocks,  Myrobalan  and  St.  Julian  Plum  stocks 
and  Mazzard  and  Mahaleb  Cherrj-  stocks. 
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Trees  from  Boot  Cattinge.  Mr.  Barbridge, 
Mr.  Robinson  and  others,  have  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  parts  of  France,  Germany 
and  Bohemia,  North  Silesia  and  Russia  are  many 
sections  where  trees  have  been  grown  for  the 
past  one  hundred  years,  from  sprouts  or  root 
cuttings.  In  such  places  the  trees  are  healthy, 
long-lived  and  fruitful.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
call  attention  to  the  section  in  which  grafting 
on  commercial  stocks  has  been  long  practiced, 
where  varieties,  once  thought  valuable,  seem  to 
be  running  out,  and  where  disease  and  attacks 
of  the  fungi  are  each  year  becoming  more  gen- 
eral. 

In  such  neighborhoods  a  change  to  trees  grown 
from  root  cuttings  would  not  be  easy,  for  the 
reason  that  the  material  for  root  cuttings  is 
lacking  as  with  us.  The  inducement  for  a 
change  of  policy  is  less  urgent  with  us,  as  the 
climate  is  more  equable  and  the  orchard  troubles 
are  trifling  compared  with  ours. 

It  our  people  can  only  be  convinced  that  trees 
grown  from  root  cuttings  are  best,  we  can  soon 
have  an  abundant  stock  of  roots  that  will  bring 
trees  true  to  name.  By  the  use  of  short  roots 
and  long  scions  we  can  cause  the  Apple,  Pear, 
Cherry,  Plum,  Prune  and  Apricot  to  root  from 
the  scion  in  nursery,  and  when  set  in  orchard 
the  seedling  part  can  be  cut  away.  At  Ames, 
Iowa,  we  now  have  many  trees  on  their  own 
roots  and  we  are  now  starting  trees  in  this  way. 
The  cuttings  can  be  made  and  treated  in  the 
common  way  adopted  with  the  Blackberry  and 
Red  Raspberry;  but  with  the  orchard  fruits  the 
cuttings  should  be  made  four  inches  long  and 
stuck  like  othercuttings,  but  with  the  top  about 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  below  the  earth's  sur- 
face. 

As  the  available  material  is  yet  scare,  we  are 
now  growing  the  Cherry,  Plum,  Rosa  rugosa, 
and  other  things  under  glass.  In  this  way  we 
can  use  short  cuttings  of  smaller  size,  and  secure 
an  even  growth  with  less  than  one  per  cent  of 
loss. 

The  cuttings  are  planted  thickly  in  rows  in 
boxes  eighteen  inches  wide,  six  feet  long  and 
five  inches  deep.  Holes  are  bored  in  the  bottom 
for  drainage.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  moss,  which  is  covered  with  about  three 
inches  of  common  garden  earth.  The  cuttings 
are  stuck  with  the  tops  even  with  the  surface 
and  tightly  packed.  An  inch  of  very  rich  earth 
is  then  sifted  over  the  whole  surface. 

The  boxes  are  set  away  in  the  cellar  until  the 
middle  of  November,  when  they  are  set  under 
the  sashes  not  over  one  foot  below  the  glass. 
At  this  date  the  plants  are  from  one  to  three 
inches  above  the  surface,  and  by  the  middle  of 
May  will  run  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height. 

Prior  to  the  planting  in  the  nursery,  the  plants 
are  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air  and  scant 
watering.  We  put  them  out  after  the  hurry  of 
spring's  work  is  over,  selecting  a  cloudy  day  if 
possible.  Our  hot-bed  for  this  use  is  about  forty 
feet  in  length,  is  covered  with  old  hot-bed  sash 
and  is  heated  by  ho1> water  pipes. 

We  use  for  the  water  heating  a  very  small 
base-burning  conical  boiler,  made  for  laundries 
and  parlor  conservatories.  It  consumes  very 
little  coal,  and  has  proven  ample  for  heating  the 
bed  in  the  most  extreme  weather. 


Among  the  varieties  mentioned  there  are: 
G  loxinia  diversif  olia,  G  loxinia  gesneroides.  Glox- 
inia glabra  {erect  stem.s).  Gloxinia  maculata. 
Gloxinia  multiflora,  Gloxinia  pallidiflora  {pale 
flower)  and  Gloxinia  speciosa. 


The  Gloxinia  and  its  Cultivation. 

{Extract  of  paper  b]i  Etnil  Kellner,  before  the  Califor- 
nia State  Floral  Society.} 

The  Gloxinia  was  named  in  honor  of 
Benjamin  Petrus  Gloxin  of  Oolmar  (Alsace) 
a  writer  on  botanical  subjects.  It  is  a  genus 
containing  seven  species  of  elegant  stove 
plants,  all  natives  of  tropical  America.  The 
flowers  are  variously  colored,  sometimes 
rightly  belonging  to  the  Genus  Sinningia, 
and  most  of  them  derived  from  Gloxinia 
speciosa. 

The  Gloxinia  is  propagated  by  seed,  cuttings 
of  the  stem  and  leaves.  Cuttings  of  shoots  may 
be  secured  from  the  old  bulbs;  leaf  cuttings, 
when  the  plants  are  ripened.  Artiflcial  manure 
and  liquid  manure  is  beneficial.  The  roots 
should  be  stored  away  until  spring.  The  soil  to 
be  used  should  be  one  part  lealf  mould,  cow  dung 
(well  rotted),  one  part  common  soil  with  some 
sand.  Pulverized  charcoal  mixed  with  the  soil  is 
an  antidote  against  souring  of  the  soil.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  growing  plants,  do 
not  water  too  much;  they  want,  after  a  while, 
plenty  of  heat  and  water.  Use  tepid  water. 
Also  take  care  not  to  get  much  water  on  the 
leaves  ol  the  plant,  otherwise  they  will  rot. 


Gooseberry  Growing  in  Michigan. 

{From  Discussions  of  the  Wi'st  Michigan  Fntit  Grow- 
er's Society.] 

The  question  was:  (.'an  Gooseberry  grow- 
ing be  made  profitable  in  Michigan  ? 

Said  Mr.  J.  G.  Ramsdell:  The  Downing  rarely 
drops  its  leaf,  while  Smith  does  sometimes. 
Several  others,  inclu<ling  the  Industry,  are  hard- 
ly worth  planting.  They  mildew  badly.  Drouth 
which  is  most  severe  on  Gooseberries,  seems  to 
affect  the  Downing  least  of  all.  This  variety 
seems  best  for  all  purposes  in  this  vicinity. 

A.  Hamilton:  The  (iooseberry  has  been  in  the 
past  profitable;  but  now  there  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  to  plant  largely,  and  I  fear  that  it 
will  be  overdone.  A  few  years  ago  Crab  apples 
were  in  great  demand,  but  now  the  prices  are  so 
low  that  it  does  not  pay  to  ship. 

J  L.  Hopkins:  The  supply  of  Gooseberries  is 
very  great  now,  but  the  demand  is  so  great  that  if 
one-half  the  land  on  the  lake  shore  were  planted 
to  Gooseberries  there  would  be  none  too  many. 
The  Downing  is  preferred. 

J.  C.  Gould:  I  think  no  fruit  except  Pears 
should  be  picked  green.  It  injures  the  market, 
and  all  fruit  is  better  ripe  than  green. 

E.  C.  Reid:  As  to  the  Gooseberry,  there  is  a 
growing  liking  for  the  ripe  fruit,  but  green 
Gooseberries  are  very  nice  for  sauce  and  pre- 
serving, and  they  can  be  sent  even  to  the  Rocky 
mountains.  I  have  the  Smith  Improved,  which 
dropped  its  leaves  somewhat  last  year,  but  is  a 
thrifty,  strong  grower,  and  fruit  which  is  of 
excellent  quality. 

W  A.  Taylor:  It  makes  some  difference  as  to 
the  soil  on  which  the  Gooseberry  is  planted. 
The  Houghton  does  well  on  light,  sandy  soil. 
Downing  will  sometimes  mildew  on  heavy  soil. 

H.  Chatfleld:  I  think  California  will  take  lots 
of  our  Gooseberries.  They  cannot  raise  them 
there— it  is  too  hot.  Colorado  will  take  quanti- 
ties, and  it  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  we  have  for 
canning  or  preserving. 


Fruit  Rooms  and  Storage  of  Fruit. 

{Extract  of  paper  by   T.  T.  Lyon,  read  before  the  Ont- 
tario Fruit  Growers'  Association.) 

There  are  two,  in  some  respects,  distinct 
purposes  for  which  fruit  retarding  arrange- 
ments are  more  or  less  employed.  One  is 
for  the  temporary  holding  of  the  earlier  and 
more  perishable  fruits.  These,  owing  to 
their  very  perishable  character,  can  only  be 
retarded  for  a  comparatively  short  period; 
and  experience  had  developed  the  fact  that 
even  with  the  arrest  of  decay  the  flavor  de- 
teteriorates  more  or  less  rapidly,  so  that 
little  or  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  more 
than  a  very  temporary  holding  of  such. 

Storage  by  Use  of  Ice.  The  process  with  early 
or  long  keeping  fruits,  consists  in  keeping  them 
in  an  equable,  moderately  dry  condition,  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  This  low  tem- 
perature may  be  produced  by  different  methods, 
although  it  is  usually  secured  by  the  use  of  ice, 
in  a  r^)om  with  double  walls,  ceiling  and  floor, 
packed  between  with  dry  sawdust  or  other 
cheap  non-conducting  substance,  or  by  the  use 
of  what  are  known  as  dead  air  chambers. 

Since  the  warmer  air  is  always  found  in  upper 
part  of  the  room,  the  ice  box  is  placed  there; 
and  since  the  gaseous  results  of  decay  are 
heavier  than  atmospheric  air,  the  opening,if  any, 
provided  for  their  removal  should  be  placed 
very  near  the  door  of  the  room.  The  ice  box 
will  necessarily  be  the  coldest  object  in  the  room, 
for  which  reason  the  excess  of  moisture  in  the 
air  of  the  room  will  be  condensed  upon  it,  and 
this  will  the  more  readily  occur  if  its  surface  is 
of  metal.  It  must  therefore  be  supplied  with 
the  means  of  collecting  such  condensed  mois- 
ture, together  with  the  drip  from  the  ice,  and 
carrying  the  same  outside  the  building;  the  dis- 
charge pipe  should  be  provided  with  a  trap  to 
prevent  the  admission  of  warm  air  from  without. 

Tue  fruits  to  be  held  should  be  in  as  perfect  a 
condition  as  possible;  rather  under  than  over 
ripe;  and  may  be  in  mfiderate  sized  packages  or 
placed  directly  upon  shelves.  Bruised  or  de- 
cayed fruits  should  be  rigorously  excluded. 

Storage  Without  Ice.  The  arrangements  for 
the  preservation  of  the  longer  keeping  fruits 


differ  from  the  foregoing  mainly  in  dispensing 
with  the  use  of  ice;  and,  instead,  securing  the 
needful  low  temperature  by  employing  a  system 
of  ventilation,  by  means  of  which  the  outer  air 
may  be  admitted,  when  its  temperature  is  low 
enough  for  the  purpose,  excluding  it  at  other 
times. 

The  fruit  should  be  gathered  with  the  utmost 
care,  when  not  over  ripe,  all  bruised  or  decayed 
specimens  excluded,  and  the  packages  placed  at 
once  in  the  retarding  house,  the  temperature  of 
the  same  having  been  already  reduced  as  low  as 
practicable  by  opening  the  ventilators  during 
cold  and  closing  them  before  a  rise  of  the  outer 
temperature.  The  effect  of  this  will  be  to  avoid 
the  continuance  of  the  ripening  process  con- 
sequent upon  the  comparatively  warm  weather 
which  so  frequently  occurs  after  fruits  are 
gathered,  bringing  the  fruit  thus  treated  down 
to  the  final  advent  of  winter,  slightly  if  at  all 
changed  from  its  condition  when  gathered— an 
important  point  gained  especially  in  the  more 
southerly  portions  of  the  Apple  growing  regions 
of  our  country. 

The  Storage  House.  A  building  for  this  pur- 
pose may  be  constructed  of  cheap  material  if 
only  the  work  of  packing  or  insulating  be  so 
thoroughly  done  as  to  effectively  avoid  circula- 
tion of  air,  save  when  admitted  through  the 
system  of  ventUafion. 

Admission  to  the  room  should  be  through 
double  doors,  and  light  should  be  admitted  only 
when  needful  in  conducting  operations. 

Fresh  air  is  admitted  through  a  passage  from 
beneath  at  some  central  point  in  the  fruit  room 
which  should  draw  its  supply  from  the  free  out- 
side atmosphere,  and  should  be  susceptible  of 
being  easily  and  tightly  closed  at  pleasure. 
This  passage  should  extend  to  near  the  ceiling, 
admitting  the  incoming  air  only  at  that  point; 
which  will  thus  displace  the  warmer  air  which 
will  have  risen  to  that  position. 

Carbonic  acid  and  other  products  of  decay 
will,  if  present,  occupy  the  lower  portions 
of  the  room.  To  insure  the  removal  of 
these  the  i)ipes  for  the  discharge  of  the  outgoing 
air  should  start  from  near  the  floor,  passing  up 
through  the  attic  and  above  the  roof,  but  with 
its  principal  opening  at  or  near  the  ceiling 
to  be  used  for  the  removal  of  the  warmer  air, 
when  the  temperature  is  to  be  reduced.  These 
also  should  be  kept  tightly  closed,  except  dur- 
ing the  process  of  ventilation. 

If  both  air  ducts  are  opened  when  the  contain- 
ed air  is  warmer  than  the  outer  atmosphere,  the 
warmer  air  will  pass  freely  upward  and  be  as 
freely  replaced  by  the  cooler  air  from  the  lower 
duct.  This  process  will  continue  till  the  tem- 
peratures within  and  without  the  room  are 
equalized. 

It  may.  however,  become  desirable  to  change 
the  air  of  the  preservatory  when  the  tempera- 
tures are  such  that  a  spontaneous  movement  of 
air  cannot  occur.  To  provide  for  such  necessity 
the  upper  ventilation  duct  should  be  of  metal- 
ordinary  sheet  iron  will  sufBce—andin  the  attic 
a  sheet  Iron  jacket  may  be  placed  around  it,  in 
which  a  light  fire  may  be  built,  the  heat  of 
which  will  at  once  occasion  the  drought  sought, 
and  the  air  of  the  room  below  be  rapidly  changed 
as  heretofore  described. 

Storing  the  Fruit.  Fruit  may  be  stored  in 
such  rooms  in  common  barrels,  which  may  be 
piled  upon  one  another,  when  the  vacant  spaces 
will  be  ample  tor  the  circulation  of  air  when 
needful  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  or  change; 
or  it  may  be  stored  in  open  bins,  in  which  case 
the  bottom  should  be  of  slats,  with  ventilating 
spaces  between,  and  an  open  space  left  for  the 
free  passage  of  air  between  the  bins  and  the 
floor,  as  well  as  between  the  bins.  In  case  of 
small  lots,  or  of  specimen  fruits,  they  may  be 
spread  or  placed  in  shallow  piles,  upon  shelves  or 
tables,  so  as  to  be  open  to  convenient  examina- 
tion when  desired. 

A  large  building  of  this  character  wiU  be  the 
more  easily  maintained  at  the  proper  tempera- 
ture, since  the  greater  bulk  of  air  will  vary  in 
temperature  more  slowly  in  response  to  the 
changes  without. 

In  localities  in  which  the  winters  are  so  steadily 
cold  that  there  is  liability  of  the  temperature 
being  reduced  to  the  danger  point  without  the 
opportunity  to  avoid  it  by  renewal,  the  air  may 
be  introduced  through  an  underground  passage 
well  below  the  frost  line,  and  a  change  of  air 
thus  safely  effected  even  in  the  coldest  weather. 

Fruit  exposed  to  a  dry  atmosphere  is  more  or 
less  inclined  to  shrivel  and  become  tough  and 
leathery,  as  well  as  to  lose  flavor.  This  is  espec- 
ially true  of  the  Russets.  For  this  reason  a  moist 
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couditiou  of  the  conflned  air  is  touud  preferable, 
since  in  such  atmosphere  fruit  uses  little  if  any 
of  its  moisture. 

The  freezing  of  Apples  does  not  occur  till  the 
temperature  has  fallen  several  degrees  lielow 
the  freezing  point  of  water,  nevertheless  it  is 
claimed  that  the  best  results  are  realized  in  tem- 
periitiires  somewhat  abo\'e  that  point. 

Small  Scale  Operations.  The  more  limited 
operations  of  farm  orchardists,  as  well  as  the 
large  class  of  smaller  commercial  growers,  call 
for  arrangements  of  less  elaborate  and  expensive 
character  than  those  already  descrilied. 

With  the  gieat  majority  of  these  the  cellar  is 
the  chief  reliance  for  the  storage  of  long-keeping 
fruits.  This,  however,  can  only  be  rendered  sat- 
isfactory for  the  storage  of  winter  fruits  by  de- 
voting it  wholly  to  such  purpose,  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  vegetables  and  other  articles  liable 
to  infect  the  contined  air  with  foreign  odors; 
and  by  such  ventilating  arrangements  as  shall 
suffice  for  the  maintenance  of  the  needful  low 
and  constant  temperature.  If  preferred,  a  por- 
tion only  ot  the  cellar  may  be  devoted  to  such 
purpose,  and  partitioned  off  by  a  brick  or  stone 
wall,  all  the  better  if  double.  It  located  beneath 
rooms  artificially  warmed,  precaution  will  be 
necessary  against  the  transmission  of  warmth  to 
the  cellar  below. 

The  most  convenient  and  effective  device  for 
the  amateur  or  family  to  be  devoted  to  the  tem- 
porary storage  of  summer  and  autumn  fruits, 
for  ripening,  testing  and  occasional  retarding  for 
short  periods,  would  be  a  room,  either  within  or 
separate  from  the  residence,  constructed  upon 
the  principles  and,  excepting  the  ice.  with  the 
fixtures  already  indicated,  in  which  fruits  can 
be  placed  either  in  packages  or  upon  shelves,  the 
latter  being  preferable,  when  the  specimens  are 
for  testing,  and  which  for  that  reason  require 
frequent  examination. 

To  those,  however,  who  provide  for  a  supply 
of  ice  during  the  warm  season,  a  simple  small 
room  or  cupboard  built  within  the  ice  house, 
with  admission  from  without,  through  double 
doors,  will  be  found  effective  and  satisfactory 
for  the  holding  of  summer  fruits,  the  preserva- 
tion of  specimens  for  fairs,  and  other  kindred 
purposes,  as  well  as  for  the  preservation  of  va- 
rious domestic  products. 


The  Reticulated  or  Sponge-Bearing 
Cucumber. 

Extract  of  paper  by  Dr.  R.  P.  Harris,  read  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society.) 

Under  the  name  of  "Luffa"  or  "Cucumber 
Sponge,"  we  now  import  in  compressed 
bales,  from  Japan  and  Egypt,  the  reticula- 
ted skeletons  of  two  varieties  of  what  Ebu 
Baitar,  the  Arabian  botanist,  twelve  hund- 
red years  ago  described  as  the  "Luffa." 

From  a  very  early  period  the  reticulated 
skeletons  of  Luffa  Arabum  were  used  by  the 
Egyptians  in  their  bath  rooms,  and  it  is  probable 
thatthe  Japanese  did  the  same  with  that  of  the 
L.  macrocarpa. 

Sponge-bearing  Cucumbers  may  be  found  in 
hot  countries,  and  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a 
Plum  to  three  feet  in  length.  In  some  the  skele- 
ton is  very  thick  and  strong,  and  capable  of  be- 
ing made  of  use  in  the  household,  but  in  the 
majority  the  netting  is  thin  and  delicate,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  curiosity. 

Like  ordinary  Cucumbers,  some  are  edible,  and 
are  grown  for  the  table,  while  others  are  more 
or  less  medicinal,  and  are  used  as  domestic  reme- 
dies. As  the  reticulation  forms  at  a  late  period, 
the  Luffa,  when  of  an  edible  sort,  can  readily  be 
cooked  as  a  vegetable  when  young.  The  rank 
odor  ot  the  fruit  would  be  an  objection  to  its 
use,  although  this  has  not  availed  much  against 
t  he  Tomato. 

The  Luffa  is  fully  entitled  to  membership  in 
the  Cucumber  family,  and  is  iu  no  sense  a 
Gourd,  as  it  has  sometimes  been  called.  It  is 
monieclous,  having  seperate  staminate  and  pis- 
tillate Uowers,  of  which  the  former  are  much  the 
larger,  «r  more  conspicuous;  and  the  leaves 
much  more  closely  resemble  in  form  those  of 
ourcommon  Cucumber  than  do  many  in  Egypt, 
Palestine  and  India,  upon  plants  producing  Ihe 
best  table  varieties,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  like  Cantaloupe-vines  than  Cucumbers,  as 
we  know  them.  With  me  the  L.  maorocarpa  ot 
Japan  produced  fully-matured  fruits  in  five 
months  from  the  day  of  planting.  This  is  the 
best  sort  to  grow  in  a  temperate  climate,  and 
bears  the  most  symmetrical  of  all  the  Sponge 
Cucumbers;  the  fibre  of  the  netting  is  coarser 


than  that  found  in  the  Egyptian  variety,  and 
not  so  well  adapted  for  use  as  a  scrubber  in 
bathing.  L.  macrocarpa  bears  Cucumbers  from 
thirteen  to  fifteen  inches  long,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  nearly  straight.  The  vine  is  a  vigorous 
grower,  and,  in  favorable  seasons  bears  a  fair 
crop  of  Cucumbers.  The  Cucumbers  develop 
rapidly,  and,  but  for  the  slow  growth  of  the  vine 
in  the  early  season,  would  come  to  maturity  in 
large  proportion;  as  it  is,  however,  there  will  be 
many  fruits  that  will  only  be  partly  grown  when 
frost  arrests  their  development.  Much  time 
may  be  saved  by  having  the  plants  grow  a  yard 
or  two  in  height  in  a  green  house,  and  then  set- 
ting them  out  on  the  tenth  of  June;  as  the  plant 
is  tropical,  it  will  stand  the  full  heat  of  the  sun 
all  day  without  drooping,  and  grow  all  the  bet- 
ter fruit.  My  best  success  came  from  planting 
against  a  trellis  on  the  south  side  of  a  wooden 
building,  with  an  all-day  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Next  to  the  L.  Macrocarpa,  the  Wild  Cuban 
does  the  best  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  comes   to 
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maturity  early,  and  grows  much  larger  than  in 
its  native  island.  The  Egyptian  variety  grows 
well  and  sets  many  fruits;  but  these  are  late  in 
maturing,  so  that  as  yet  I  have  not  produced 
any  with  black  seeds. 

Under  the  name  of  Bonnet  Gourd  and  the 
Dishcloth  Gourd,  this  and  the  Cuban  Luffa  are 
now  well  known  in  several  of  the  Southern 
States,  although,  as  I  have  stated,  the  name 
"gourd"  is  a  misnomer.  Bonnets  are  sometimes 
made  from  the  open  sponges,  shaped  out  with 
some  woven  fabric,  but  the  entire  head-covering 
was  not  produced  ot  the  net-work  imtil  the  large 
white  Luffas  of  Egypt  furnished  the  material 
for  cutting  and  fitting. 

Drying.  When  a  Sponge  Cucumber  is  dried 
whole,  the  netting  is  easily  separated;  but  its 
fibre  will  have  a  brownish  color  and  will  have 
lost  much  of  its  tensile  strength.  Naturally,  the 
reticulation  is  ot  silvery  whiteness,  and  this  can 
only  be  preserved  by  a  proper  method  of  clean- 
ing it  from  rind,  seeds  and  pulp,  when  the  Cu- 
cumber is  matured,  but  still  green:  and  the 
whole  must  be  done  at  one  operation  or  the 
Sponge  will  change  its  color.  VThen  a  Luffa  has 
reached  its  maturity  of  growth  it  may  be  known 
by  its  green  rind  lightening  in  color  and  becom- 
ing more  dry;  it  should  then  be  cut  off  and  hung 
up  in  the  house  for  a  week  or  more  until  the 
juice  in  a  large  measure  dries  out  of  the  rind. 
The  Cucumber  should  then  be  pared  and  the  cap 
at  the  lower  end  removed,  which  will  open  the 
seed  channels,  it  should  then  be  kneaded  and 
squeezed  under  a  large  pan  of  hot  wate*-  until 
the  seeds  and  pulp  are  washed  out. 

When  fully  ripe  the  seeds  are  jet  black,  and 
will  number  from  400  to  HOC  in  very  large  fruits. 
When  the  reticulated  skeleton  has  been  well 
cleaned,  hang  it  upon  a  pin-hook  and  string  to 
dry  indoors,  when  it  should  become  of  silvery 
whiteness  and  weigh  from  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  to  an  ounce. 

By  exposure  to  the  air,  even  when  kept  in 
darkness,  the  whitest  Luffa  Sponges  gradually 
change  to  a  light  orange-yellow.  This  color  is 
largely  soluble  in  hot  water  with  soap,  and  much 
of  it  may  be  washed  out,  leaving  the  Huid  of  a 
decidedly  yellow  tint  and  the  sponge  much 
lighter  in  color. 

Sponges  in  frequent  use  become  of  a  light 
grayish  white  tint  and  slowly  weaken  in  fibre 
particularly  in  the  outer  or  circular  layer,  which 
is  not  so  tough  as  the  internal  longitudinal  one. 
The  sponges  are  quite  durable  when  compared 


with  those  obtained  from  the  sea,  and  are  odor- 
less when  well  washed;  no  fabric  when  wet  has 
as  decided  an  effect  as  a  rubefacient  upon  the 
skin,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  it  does  not 
take  too  deep  a  hold  where  the  surface  is  young 
and  tender.  For  delicate  skins  and  children  the 
immature  skeletons  should  be  selected,  or  the 
small  ends  of  the  matui-e  ones,  which  is  much 
finer  in  fibre  than  the  base. 

Varieties.  My  twenty  varieties  of  the  Cucum- 
Is  reticulatus  belong  to  Japan,  Moluccas,  China, 
India,  Africa,  Spain,  Cuba,  Brazil  and  Mexico. 
But  very  few  of  the  varieties  will  perfect  fruit 
in  this  latitude.  The  Macrocarpa  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  list;  the  Acutangiila,  as  a  curiosity, 
grows  equally  well;  tha  Cuban  comes  to  perfec- 
tion, and  by  starting  under  glass,  the  Egyptian 
may  likewise;  the  Petola  and  Mexicana  are  yet 
to  be  tested  in  a  favorable  season.  Some  others 
have  grown  well,  but  the  character  of  the  Cu- 
cumbers makes  their  propagation  undesirable. 

The  plants  are  quite  ornamental  and  interest 
ing,  with  their  beautiful  leaves,  large  staminate 
fiowers  and  hanging  fruits,  borne  sometimes 
as  high  as  a  second  story  veranda.  The  Egyptian 
tiower  is  about  four  inches  in  diameter,  and 
others  are  nearly  as  large.  The  staminate-buds 
grow  in  bunches  and  bloom  singly,  so  that  the 
vines  are  constantly  in  Uower;  all  the  blossoms 
are  a  bright  yellow.  The  pistil  of  the  productive 
flower  develope  into  the  point  of  the  Cucumber, 
and  the  long  ovary  into  the  fruit,  the  sepals  of 
the  blossom  long  remaining  attached. 


Clover  for  Green  Manure. 

{Extract  of  paper  read  by  Prof.  O.  C.  Catdicetl,  of  Cor- 
nell University,  before  the  W.  N.  Y.  Hort.  Society.) 

Green  manuring  is  practiced  in  order  to 
add  something  to  the  soil.  The  ashes,  the 
mineral  elements  of  the  plants,  are  derived 
entirely  from  the  soil,  so  that  when  we  plow 
under  a  green  crop  the  land  will  be  no  richer 
in  potash  or  phosphoric  acid  than  before, 
but  these  elements  can  be  in  a  condition 
more  available  for  plant  food. 

Some  plants  have  a  better  digestion  than  others, 
while  deep-rooted  plants  can  get  some  food  hy 
reclaiming  the  fertility  which  has  been  washed 
into  the  sub-soil,  out  of  the  reach  of  ordinary 
plants.  Again  organic  matter  is  added  to  the 
soil  when  the  crop  is  plowed  under,  quite  a  little 
of  which  has  been  derived  from  the  atmosphere. 

Another  benefit  is  that  the  humus  vegetable 
matter,  which  gives  to  the  soil  its  dark  color, 
makes  clay  soil  more  crumbly  and  gives  sandy 
soil  more  body,  besides  making  the  soil  warmer 
and  lighter  and  admitting  the  air.  It  is  also  a 
source  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  acts  to  make 
available  the  plant  food  already  in  the  soil.  So 
important  is  this  carbonic  acid  gas  that  by  its 
presence  we  judge  of  the  productive  power  ot 
the  land. 

But  the  most  important  effect  of  turning  under 
a  green  crop  is  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  a  very 
precious  plant  food.  It  is  used  in  larger  quanti- 
ties by  plants  than  any  other  element,  and  is  the 
only  constituent  liable  to  be  lost  by  leaching  or 
by  escaping  into  the  air,  making  it  more  costly. 

It  has  been  shown  lately  that  certain  plants 
have  the  power  of  using  the  free  nitrogen  of  the 
air  and  converting  it  into  vegetable  substance, 
and  so  affording  available  plant  food  for  the 
other  plants. 

It  is  then  evident  that  the  best  plant  for  green 
manuring  is  one  that  has  long  roots  to  pump  up 
the  lowest  fertility  from  the  subsoil  and  has  a 
bulky  root,  and  which  will  add  a  large  quantity 
of  humus  to  the  soil.  A]so  one  that  gathers 
nitrogen  from  the  air.  Clover  answers  these  re- 
quirements perfectly,  as  does  the  Pea,  except 
that  it  has  short  roots. 

Buckwheat  and  Rye,  so  universally  used  for 
green  manuring,  do  uot  have  the  power  of  using 
the  free  nitrogen  of  the  air,  nor  do  they  have 
long  roots,  and  are  therefore  not  desirable. 

It  has  also  been  discovered  that  the  more 
numerous  are  the  swelling-like  nodules  on  the 
roots  of  Peas  and  Clover,  the  greater  the  activity 
of  the  plant  in  taking  free  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  Further,  it  is  known  that  the  nodules  are 
caused  by  bacteria,  which  are  found  in  every 
arable  soil.  These  basteria  also  aid  the  plant  by 
assisting  in  the  decomposing  of  vegetable  matter 
In  the  soil  and  the  transforming  of  nitrogen 
into  nitrates,  which  is  the  best  form  of  nitrogen 
for  plant  food. 

It  is  important  then  that  we  encourage  the 
multiplication  of  these  bacteria  by  supplying 
favoi'able  conditions,  which  are  first,  free  access 
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to  air  because  they  use  oxygen  and  the  soil 
should  be  well  drained,  as  air  and  water  cannot 
occupy  the  same  space;  second, warmth,  therefore 
plow  under  the  crop  when  there  will  be  three  or 
four  weeks  of  warm  weather  tor  the  bacteria  to 
W(trk  in;  third,  jjlow  shallow,  so  as  not  to  exclude 
air,  and  last,  keep  the  surface  harrowed  so  as  to 
retain  the  moisture.  Green  manuring  should 
also  be  accompanied  by  the  use  of  mineral  fer- 
tililizers  unless  the  soil  is  especially  rich  in  the 
latter. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

The  Best  Market.  When  at  a  distance  from 
market,  it  is  always  safer  to  raise  only  such  pro- 
ducts as  will  stand  transportation  well.  The 
perishable  fruits  should  be  grown  nearer  the 
cities,  where  every  facility  can  be  obtained  for 
selling  them  quickly.  Improved  methods  of 
transportation,  refrigerators,  etc.,  make  it  possi- 
ble tp  gri)w  perishable  fruit  hundreds  of  miles 
from  the  markets,  but  the  risk  is  always  great  it 
there  is  much  competition  in  the  work.  Growers 
living  near  the  city  can  watch  the  markets 
better,  and  take  advantage  of  rise  in  prices, 
which  those  situated  farther  away  cannot  do. 
Too  many  fruit  growers  have  the  idea  that  the 
full  value  of  their  products  cannot  be  obtained 
in  any  place  but  the  tew  very  large  cities,  and 
hence  they  want  to  ship  everything  to  .\ew  York. 
Boston,  Chicago,  Philadelphia  or  similar  places, 
often  to  the  entire  neglect  of  places  nearer  home. 
(If  ten  the  best  markets  for  the  growers  are  near- 
by watering  places  or  factory  towns,  where  large 
quantities  of  fruit  are  consumed.  1  have  found 
for  years  a  good  market  in  smaller  places  near 
home  for  perishable  fruit,  and  even  farmers  are 
good  customers.  Many  of  those  engaged  in 
growing  Wheat  and  Corn  cannot  find  the  time  to 
cultivate  a  garden,  and  they  are  liberal  custom- 
ers when  good  fruit  is  offered  them.— Am.  Cult. 

A  Wheel  Dibber.  This  can  be  made  easily  and 
cheaply.  Get  a  piece  of  Maple,  Oak  or  other 
hard  wood  log,  say  15  inches  in  diameter  by  a 
foot  long.  Have  it  turned  nicely  and  a  hole 
bored  through  for  a  bolt  to  serve  as  an  axle. 
Handles  are  to  be  attached  in  the  way  shown  in 
the  illustration.  It  is  then  a  roller,  and  may  be 
used  for  that  purpose  in  the  garden,  following 
after  the  seed  sower,  or  in  any  place  where  the 
use  of  a  small  roller  is  desirable.  Inch  holes  are 
bored  in  a  circle  around  the  roller,  middle  way 
between  the  two  ends,  four  inches  apart,  and 
short  wooden  pegs  or  pins  are  inserted  to  act  as 
dibbers.  The  weight  of  the  roller  presses  each 
peg  clear  down  into  the  soil,  and  thus  holes  just 
right  for  the  young  Onion  plants  are  made  as 
fast  as  a  person  can  walk.  For  Lettuce,  Celery, 
Cabbage  or  other  plants,  some  of  these  pegs  or 
pins  may  be  left  out  or  removed,  and  holes  may 
thus  be  opened  eight  or  twelve  inches  apart.  Of 
course,  the  size  of  the  roller  should  be  such  that 
the  circumference  is  exactly  three  or  four  feet, 
otherwise  the  pegs  must  be  inserted  nearer 
together  or  further  apart,  so  that  their  number 
will  be  divisable  by  twelve.  A  marker  may  be 
attached  in  the  way  shown.— Farm  and  Fireside. 

Iron  Qrape  Posts.  The  rough  surface  of 
wooden  posts  serves  as  a  most  excellent  place 
for  the  lodgement  of  spores  of  the  numerous 
fungi  that  attack  the  Qrape.  Many  of  these 
spores  doubtless  pass  the  winter  safely  in  the 


A  Roller  Maikei 

cracks  of  the  post  and  here  they  are  perfectly 
sheltered  from  the  various  dressings  that  are 
used  to  destroy  them.  The  timber,  when  it  be- 
gins to  decay,  also  offers  a  safe  harbor  for  many 
injurious  insects.  I  believe  it  would  be  far  bet^ 
ter  to  substitute  iron  piping  for  the  wooden 
posts  that  are  so  generally  used.  These  iron 
posts  would  cost  more  in  the  beginning,  but 
after  a  few  years  they  would  more  than  pay  for 
themselves.  Anyway  they  would  be  far  cleaner 
and  would  allow  a  freer  circulation  of  air 
through  the  vineyard.  These  iron  pipes  need 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter, 
and  should  be  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  length, 


The  top  of  the  ptist  should  be  lifted  with  an  iron 
cap,  and  small  pipes  of  the  proper  size  should  be 
screwed  through  the  posts  to  serve  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  wire.  The  jiosts  should  be  pointed 
at  the  lower  end  and  thus  no  insects  or  moisture 
could  possibly  get  insidr;  and  if  the  outside  were 
tarred  or  galvanized,  suith  jjosts  would  outlast  a 
lifetime.— American  Garden. 

Perennial  Phlox,  This  plant  is  to  the  herba- 
ceous garden'what  the  Geranium  is  to  the  window 
garden— hardy,  free-Howering  and  of  the  easiest 
cultivation.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  July  and 
August,  and  continues  until  the  latter  part  of 
September.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 
and  a  foot  of  the  upper  portion  of  tho  stalk  will 
be  completely  covered  with  Howers  of  about  the 
size  of  a  silver  half-dollar.  The  colors  range 
through  all  shades  of  red,  crimson,  pink,  mauve 
and  purple  to  the  purest  milk-whlt«.  Some  va- 
rieties are  striped  with  contrasting  colors,  while 
other  varieties  are  marked  in  the  centre,  or  on 
the  base  of  each  petal.  No  flower  gives  a  more 
brilliant  effect.  Those  who  have  never  grown  it 
will  be  surprised  at  the  results  to  be  obtained 
from  planting  it  In  masses  or  in  rows,  with  the 
colors  arranged  In  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  of  each  by  striking  contrast.  A 
most  beautiful  bed  is  made  by  planting  Rose- 
colored  varieties  in  the  centre  with  white  ones 
outside.  The  plants  form  strong  roots,  which 
can  be  di\aded,  from  time  to  time,  until  one  has 
as  many  plants  as  she  cares  for.— Ladies'  Home 
Companion 

Layering  Carnations.  Almost  every  shoot 
that  is  properly  layered  will  make  a  plant.  The 
letter  A  in  figure  on  opi)Osite  page  shows 
where  the  parent  plant  is  standing,  and  the  first 
step  is  to  select  a  shoot  of  sufficient  length,  and 
bare  a  portion  of  the  stem  by  removing  a  few  of 
the  lower  leaves.  The  second  step  is  to  cut  a 
tongue  on  the  under  side.  This  is  done  by  cut- 
ting the  stem  half  through  in  a  slanting  direction 
and  then  passing  the  knife  up  the  middle  of  the 
stem  for  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
layer  is  then  fixed  firmly  by  means  of  two  pegs 
shown  in  the  figure.  When  this  has  been  done 
the  tongued  portion  of  the  stem  is  covered  with 
soil.  The  (lotted  line  represents  the  ground 
level  the  soil  being  carefully  removed  with  a 
trowel  and  put  on  one  side  for  covering  the  lay- 
ers. You  can  make  the  pegs  from  pea  sticks  or 
an  old  birch  broom,  or  if  you  prefer  you  can  use 
galvanized  pegs  which  are  obtainable  at  a  cheap 
rate. — Gardener's  Magazine. 

A  Convenient  Frnit  Packing  Press.  The  press 
shown  herewith  and  patented  by  Kobert  Randall 
of  N.  Y.  is  designed  to  be  operated  by  hand  for 
pressing  dried  fruits,  etc.,  in  a  case  when  pack- 
ing them  for  market,  and  may  also  be  adapted 
to  the  pressing  of  juices  from  fresh  fruits.  The 
pressing  roller  or  wheel  is  mounted  in  a  bracket 
depending  from  the  inner  end  of  a  hand  lever, 
where  the  lever  is  also  fulerumed  in  a  bracket 
upon  an  upright.  The  box  or  package  to  be 
filled  is  surmounted  by  a  removable  frame,  with 
depending  flanges  holding  it  fairly  on  the  box 
and  constituting  a  hopper.  Any  ordinary  platen 
follower  is  placed  on  the  fruit  or  substance  in 
the  hopper,  and  receives  the  pressure  of  the 
lever  roller  as  the  fruit  is  forced  down.  The  de- 
vice is  constructed  to  weigh  only  about  seventy 
pounds,  so  that  it  can  be  readily  moved  about  a 
warehouse  or  other  place  where  it  is  used.— 
Scientific  American. 

What  Bright-eyed  Women  See.  That  a  bed  of 
Drummond  Phlo.x  makes  a  bright  spot  in  a  gar- 
den. That  Shirley  Poppies  serve  as  good  back- 
ground for  low-growing  |)lants.  That  white 
Roses  are  needed  for  contrast  with  crimson  and 
red.  That  a  few  stalks  of  (iodetia  in  a  tall  vase 
make  a  bouquet  by  themselves.  That  Sweet 
Peas  and  Baby's  Breath,  or  Mist,  look  well 
together.  That  Urowallia  and  Sweet  Alyssum 
make  good  tiny  breast-knots,  or  boutonnieres. 
That  the  Mrs.  John  Laing  is  one  of  the  loveliest 
and  most  fragrant  of  Hoses.  That  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  Candytuft  should  he  sown  in  i)rofusion 
to  furnish  plenty  of  white  for  bouquets.  That  a 
leaf  of  sweet-scented  Geranium  harmonizes 
with  almost  any  flower.  That  Gladioli  grow  and 
look  well  in  the  garden  with  Hardy  Hybrid  Roses. 
That  a  bright  blossom  is  often  as  becoming  in 
the  hair  as  at  the  throat  or  corsage.— Success 
with  Flowers. 

Orape  Vines  Around  Honses.  To  sit  under 
one's  own  vine  during  the  summer  and  fall  may 
be  the  laudable  ambition  of  every  householder. 
Even  in  cities  where  there  would  seem  to  be  no 
room,  the  vine,  if  it  linds  a  place  to  stand,  will 


push  its  roots  under  sidewalks  and  pavements, 
and  yield  a  large  supj)ly  of  fruit  with  no  care  save 
pruning  and  traing.  A  southern,  eastern;or  west- 
ern aspect  are  equally  good,  and  one  or  more  of 
these  can  Ije  found  around  every  house.  In  the 
coim  try  there  is  room  to  trim  the  vines  several 
feet  from  the  house,  forniing  an  arbor  and  afford- 
ing needed  shade  to  the  kitchen  window,  the 
warmth  from  which  will  cause  late  varieties  of 
Grapes  to  ripen  when  they  would  not  in  open 
grounds  exposed  to  only  ordinary  air  currents. 
—American  Cultivator. 

Station  Bulletins-A  Just  Criticism.  "  Scarce 
as  hens'  teeth  "  are  interesting  bulletins  from 
state  experiment  stations.  The  work  may  be 
excellent  and  the  results  valuable,  but  such  a 
dull  way  of  laying  the  facts  before  the  public! 
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Frit  it  PacMna  Press. 

The  tired  farmer  whose  brain  almost  whirls  from 
effect  of  labor,  sun  and  wind,  should  not  be  ex- 
pected to  study  for  facts  which  he  pays  to  have 
presented  to  him.  Afterwading  blindly  through 
pages  of  matter  one  sometimes  comes  to  a  terse 
statement  of  results.  Would  it  not  make  the 
bulletin  more  interesting  if  this  summary  were 
printed  in  the  first  few  lines,  letting  a  bright  ex- 
planation of  the  experiment  followV- N.  Y.  Trib. 

A  Criticised  Appointment.  It  Is  thought  that 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  Walter  Maxwell  for  chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Horticulture  of  the  World's 
Columbian  Exhibition,  will  be  confirmed  al- 
though there  has  been  considei'able  opposition. 
Mr.  Maxwell,  as  we  hear,  is  hardly  a  horticultur- 
ist, even  in  the  California  sense,  and  much  less 
one  who  is  familiar  with  the  florist,  nursery  and 
seed  trade  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  is 
such  an  appointment  as  the  friends  of  horticul- 
ture have  feared  from  the  flrst.  We  can  only 
hope  that  Mr.  Maxwell  will  not  in  this  high 
position  lack  the  patriotism  and  generosity  to 
make  a  wise  choice  of  his  assistants  and  advisers. 
—American  Florist. 

Snake  Bites  in  Florida.  We  wish  our  northern 
friends  distinctly  to  understand  that  the  Florida 
farmer  does  not  put  Onions  or  a  hypodermic 
syringe  and  a  bottle  of  permanganate  of  potash 
into  his  pocket  when  he  goes  out  to  work  in  the 
morning.  In  cultivated  land  Ht  for  human  hab- 
itation at  all,  a  man  stands  about  as  much  chance 
of  being  bitten  by  a  deadly  snake  as  he  does  of 
being  killed  by  lightning.  But  hunters  and 
anglers  and  others  who  have  nothing  particular 
to  do,  might  carry  such  articles  around  with 
them.— Florida  Dispatch. 

Orowing  Pop  Corn.  To  make  a  success  procure 
good  seed,  plant  early  and  away  from  all  other 
Corn.  Leave  on  stalk  as  long  as  possible,  do  not 
shock  or  allow  to  sweat  in  husk  or  anywhere. 
Do  not  kiln-dry,  or  force  dry  by  any  heat,  for 
that  injures  the  popping  (juality.  The  only 
proper  way  to  cure  is  by  freezing  cold  weather 
in  cribs,  or  spread  out  in  open  building;  then  it 
will  always  be  ready  to  .pop  satisfactorily  by 
January  or  February.  I  prefer  the  eight-rowed 
Shaker,  and  Rice  Corn  as  the  next  best  variety. 
—Exchange. 

Dandelion  for  Home  Use.  The  thick-leaved 
garden  Dandelion  should  be  more  widely  dissem- 
inated among  farmers.  It  is  as  much  of  an 
improvement  over  the  wild  Dandelion  as  the 
cultivated  Strawberry  over  its  cousin  of  the 
pastures.  It  is  as  easily  grown  as  a  weed  when 
once  fairly  established  in  a  garden,  and  su<-h  a 
relish  as  it  gives  to  a  "  boiled  dinner "  in  the 
early  days  of  spring  only  those  can  know  who 
have  tried  it.— New  England  Farmer. 
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Thin  Plants  and  Fruits.  Plenty  of  room 
means  Tigorus  plants  and  large  showy  flowers. 
Petunias  and  Verbenas  are  allowed  to  crowd 
each  other  so  much  that  weak  plants  and  poor 
flowers  result.  Seedsmen  are  blamed  for  poor 
stock,  when  the  fault  is  in  the  treatment.  In 
the  orchards  in  the  case  of  fruit,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  lose  anything  by  reasonsble  thinning. 
The  fruit  of  the  Apple  and  Pear  that  are  left 
after  the  thinning  will  get  double  the  size  it 
would  have  been  if  not  thinned  out,  so  that 
though  the  number  is  much  less,  the  weight  is 
not.— Practical  Farmer. 

Tender  Boots  to  be  Set  Deep,  it  is  certainly 
true  that,  when  well  protected,  very  tender 
roots  will  endure  our  hardest  winters.  When 
we  obtained  cions  of  Russian  Pears,  Plums  and 
Cherries,  we  had  nothing  to  graft  them  on  but 
our  native  seedlings.  We  have  done  so,  and 
planting  them  out  in  nursery  and  orchard,  we 
have  never  lost  a  tree  of  any  variety  from 
winter-killing  of  the  roots.  But  we  have  always 
taken  pains  to  set  them  down  well  below  the 
point  of  union.— Vermont  Watchman. 

Thinning  Fruits.  Peaches  should  be  thinned 
so  that  there  is  one  every  three  inches  on  the 
bearing  shoots.  Plums,  such  as  the  Quackenboss, 
Purple  Egg  and  other  fine  ones,  should  be  picked 
off  in  the  same  way.  Plums  like  the  Lombard 
and  Damson  will  not  pay  to  thin,  as  a  rule,  un- 
less done  with  a  stick.  Pears,  as  the  Anjou, 
Duchess,  Clarigeau,  Bosc  and  such  fine  ones  will 
also  pay  to  thin.  Grapes,  too,  give  a  good  return 
for  some  attention  In  this  line— N.E.Homestead. 
Shipping  Flowers.  A  Cincinnati  florist  or- 
dered a  large  quantity  of  Orange  blossoms  sent 
from  Pomona  several  weeks  ago.  They  were 
picked  at  the  proper  stage,  packed  with  the 
stems  stuck  in  Potatoes  and  wax  put  around 
them  to  prevent  any  loss  of  moisture.  The 
flowers,  so  it  is  claimed,  arrived  safely  in  Cincin- 
nati and  about  three-fourths  of  them  were  in 
such  condition  as  to  be  used  by  the  florist  to  ad- 
vantage.—Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Primula  Obconica.  This  is  a  flower  of  rising 
importance,  in  spite  of  the  hurtfulness  of  the 
leaves  to  sensitive  skins.  Mr.  Bones,  Tower 
House  Gardens,  Chiswick,  has  worked  success- 
fully with  the  flower,  and  has  obtained  varieties 
that  show  a  marked  advance  on  existing  types. 
The  flowers  are  larger,  fuller,  and  less  "  starry  " 
than  the  original  P.  obconica,  so  that  a  new  race 
of  greenhouse  Primulas  is  in  prospect.— Garden- 
ers' Magazine. 

Kagnolia  Hypoleuca.  A  single  plant  is  now 
blooming  for  the  flrst,  the  tree  being  some  16 
feet  in  height.  It  resembles  the  Tripetala  or 
Macrophylla  in  every  way  except  that  the  leaves 
often  assume  a  brownish  color.  The  perianth 
consists  of  nine  yellowish-white  elliptical  petals 
flve  inches  long  and  three  greenish-white  sepals. 
The  odor  is  of  a  resinous  kind  not  agreeable.  It 
blooms  in  late  May  with  M.  macrophylla.— Rural 
New  Yorker. 

The  Japanese  Blue  .Daphne.  This  is  a  shrub 
that  I  earnestly  recommend  as  being  hardy,  very 
tree  blooming  and  distinct  from  any  other  com- 
mon shrub  in  cultivation;  little  plants  a  foot 
high  bloom  nicely.  Our  plants  are  now  covered 
all  over  with  real  pretty  violet-blue  flowers,  and 
there  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  bushes  yet.— Wm.  Fal- 
coner in  Country  Gentleman. 

Save  the  Parasites  In  picking  off  the  Toma- 
to worms  by  hand  discretion  is  necessary.  When 
numerous  white  piotruberances  are  seen  on  the 
worm,  it  is  better  to  leave  it  alone.  These  little 
points  that  just  lift  themselves  above  the  sur- 
face are  the  eggs  of  a  fly.  which  in  a  tew  days 
develop,  destroying  the  Tomato  worm.— Orange 
Co.  Farmer. 

Black  Walnut  Valuable.  Experience  proves 
the  Black  Walnut  so  valuable  for  timber  and 
grateful  as  an  ornamental  roadside  shade  tree  to 
be  adapted  to  a  vai-iety  of  soils  and  climates. 
These  young  trees  can  be  bought  in  (luantities 
at  low  figures.  It  would  pay  to  plant  and  care 
lor  a  dozen  or  a  hundred.— N.  E.  Homestead. 

Time  Well-Spent.  The  time  you  spend  "  fuss- 
ing with  flowers"  may  not  return  you  as  much 
cash  as  if  expended  on  hens  or  Onions,  but  the 
love  of  beauty,  of  color,  of  fragrance,  inherent 
in  every  true  woman  will  be  gratified,  and 
htalth  comes  with  outdoor  work.— Mich  Farmer. 
Over-Production  of  Fruits,  etc.  a  Myth,  How 
can  there  be  an  over-production  of  shoes  when 
myriads  of  people— young  and  old— are  com- 
pelled to  go  barefooted  because  they  cannot  buy 
the  shoes?  The  real  difliculty  lies  in  under-con- 
sumption.— Elmlra  Husbandman. 


Gardening  for  Women.  Gardening  is  too 
sweet,  brave  and  life-giving  a  pursuit  not  to  be 
taken  up  by  women.  Only  the  best  sort  of 
womanhood  has  the  will  and  enthusiasm  to  work 
through  it,  and  no  calling  has  richer  rewards.— 
N.  Y.  Herald. 

Freshening  Cut  Flowers.  We  have  seen 
flowers  that  have  lain  the  whole  night  on  a 
table,  after  having  been  worn  for  hours,  which 
the  next  morning  were  perfectly  renovated  by 
means  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water.— C.  Gentleman. 

The  Russian  Apricots  come  In  the  same  category 
as  other  Russian  fruits.  They  are  not  better  than  our 
own,  and  where  these  will  stand  our  climate  Russian 
varieties  are  not  wanted.— Prof .  Bailey. 

Plenty  of  Phosphate.  Over  ao.UOO  acres  of  Florida 
land  are  said  to  contain  deposits  of  phosphate.  Much 
of  the  richest  rock  can  be  mined  for  twenty-flve  cents 
a  ton.— Garden  and  Forest. 

Moderation  and  Common  Sense  Needed.  Old 
farmers  grow  stlft-jolnted  and  bent,  not  by  work,  but 
by  the  utter  neglect  of  hygiene,  which  prevails  in 
rural  districts.- Herald. 

Fight  Insects  In  Time.  An  ounce  of  Paris  green  In 
time  Is  worth  more  than  a  wheelbarrow  load  after  the 
hugs  have  eaten  the  Potatoes.- Farm  Journal. 

No  Wire  Net  for  Peas.  They  are  so  heavy  the  net 
cuts  them  off  In  the  wind  and  the  crop  is  ruined.- 
Farm  and  Home. 

Work  in  the  flower  garden  la  better  than  medicine 
for  weak  ladles.— O.  C.  Farmer, 


an  hour,  then  drain.  Put  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
butter  into  a  saucepan,  add  a  halt  pint  of  good 
stock  and  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar.  Boil 
rapidly  ten  minutes,  take  from  the  fire,  add  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs,  a  halt  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  a  dash  of  pepper.  Drain  and  dish  the 
Carrots,  and  pour  the  sauce  over  them  while 
very  hot.— How  to  Cook  Vegetables. 

Cherry  Pickles.  Take  large  Cherries  tjefore 
they  are  ripe  enough  to  get  soft,  and  put  them, 
stems  on,  into  jars  of  stone  or  glass.  Heat  the 
Jars  in  hot  water,  and  pour  over  them  a  syrup 
made  with  a  pint  of  vinegar  to  every  three 
pounds  of  sugar.  Tie  in  a  bag  a  teaspoonful 
each  of  Cinnamon,  Allspice  and  Cloves.  Drain 
off  the  liquid  and  heat  to  boil  every  morning  for 
a  week.  Pour  it,  while  hot,  over  the  Cherries, 
which  must  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar,  or 
sealed  in  cans.  Blackberries  may  be  pickled  in 
the  same  manner.— Fruits  and  How  to  Use  Them. 


Vegetable    Products   on    the    Table. 

Baspberry  EoU.  Cut  thin  pie  paste  into 
square  strips,  spread  with  Raspberry  Jam,  roll 
over,  tie  at  the  ends  and  bake. 

Bhubarb  Cream  Pie.  Make  Rhubarb  sauce, 
by  stewing  soft  with  plenty  of  sugar:  beat  in 
each  cupful  two  teaspoonfuls  smooth  corn- 
starch and  two  egg  yolks.  Bake  in  open  crust, 
and  make  meringue  of  the  whites  of  three  eggs. 

Gooseberries  Stewed.  Pluck  the  berries  before 
they  are  fully  ripe,  cut  off  the  blooms  and  stems 
with  small  scissors,  and  stew  with  a  little  water 
until  soft  Season  with  half  as  much  sugar  as 
fruit,  by  measure,  serve  with  or  without  cream. 

Berry  PufEs.  One  egg,  one  cupful  of  flour, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  butter  the  size  of  a  walnut 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  very  thoroughly,  add 
one  cupful  of  berries,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven 
in  greased  cups  or  the  little  glazed  Jars  that  come 
for  the  purpose.— Old  Housekeeper. 

Spiced  Currants.  Five  pounds  of  Currants, 
weighed  after  they  are  stemmed;  four  pounds  of 
coffee  sugar;  one  and  one-half  cupfuls  of  vine- 
gar; one  tablespoonful  each  of  salt,  cinnamon, 
cloves  and  pepper.  Mix  the  Ingredients  and  boil 
until  the  consistency  of  rich  preserves. 

Pickled  String  Beans.  Select  the  white  bean, 
or  nice,  tender  green  ones,— break  off  the  ends 
and  take  oft  the  strings,  if  there  are  any,  and 
wash;  put  in  a  kettle  of  hot  water  which  is  salted. 
Cook  carefully  so  they  will  keep  whole.  Skim  out 
in  a  Jar  and  pour  vinegar  over  them  which  has 
one-half  pound  of  sugar  to  every  quart  of  vine- 
gar, if  you  do  not  want  them  very  sour. 

Fried  Cucumbers.  Pare,  cut  into  slices  about 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Dip  flrst  in  egf ,  then  in  bread  crumbs. 
Put  two  tablespoonfuls  of  lard  or  dripping  in  a 
frying  pan  with  salt.  Put  in  a  few  slices  of 
Cucumber,  fry  brown  and  crisp  on  one  side,  then 
turn  and  fry  brown  on  the  other.  Lift  carefully, 
drain  on  brown  paper,  serve  very  hot  with 
Tomato  catsup.— Fruit  Grower. 

A.  Cream  Dressing  for  Salads.  Beat  up  two 
eggs  with  four  tablespoonfuls  of  good  cream, 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  a  small 
teaspoonful  of  salt,  same  of  mustard,  and  half  of 
black  pepper,  and  a  small  teacupful  of  best  vine- 
gar. Beat  and  mix  all  these  up  well  together; 
put  into  a  saucepan,  and  stir  over  the  fire  till  It 
thickens.  Do  not  let  it  boil,  or  the  dressing  will 
curdle.  Let  it  cool,  when  it  is  ready  for  use.— 
The  Lady. 

Baspberry  Buns.  Mix  six  ounces  of  ground 
Rice  and  flour,  rub  it  in  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
lard,  the  same  of  white  sugar,  and  a  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Make  it  into  a  stiff  paste 
with  the  yolk  of  an  egg  and  a  little  milk.  Divide 
into  small  balls,  hollow  each  and  insert  a  little 
Raspberry  jam,  close  up  neatly  and  dip  into 
beaten  white  of  the  egg,  flatten  a  little,  and  bake 
on  a  tin  in  a  sharp  oven.  They  will  crack  dur- 
ing the  baking  and  show  the  Jam  through.— 
Fruits  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

Stewed  Carrots.  Scrape  and  cut  into  cubes 
sulficient  Carrots  to  make  one  pint,  throw  into  a 
kettle  of  boiling  water;  cook  three-quarters  of 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 


Abutilons  to  be  pruned;as  may  be  required  for  the 
Improvement  of  shape. 

Aseratam  to  be  held  In  check  If  fine  winter  bloom 
Is  desired. 
Agapanthus  In  flower  need  plenty  of  water. 
Azaleas.    Syringe  frequently  to  keep  off  red  spider. 
Balsams,  If  wanted  tor  window  plants  after  fall,  to 
be  taken  from  the  beds  and  set  Into  large  pots. 

Begonias  need  an  abundant  supply  of  water  and 
rich  soil. 

Browalias  may  yet  be  started  from  seed  for  winter 
blooming. 

Ohrrsanthemnms  will  be  beneflted  by  copious 
watering  during  dry  weather.  Use  liquid  manure 
freely.     Plants  should   not   be    crowded.    Stake. 

Ferns  when  having  good  drainage  may  be  given 
water  very  freely.    Keep  in  a  warm,  moist  situation . 

Fuchsias.  Old  plants  now  at  rest  and  Intended  for 
winter  bloom,  may  be  removed  from  the  pots,  cut 
back  within  three  or  four  Inches  from  the  roots,  the 
soil  washed  off,  and  repotted  In  fresh  loam.  Give 
water  sparingly  at  first. 

Greranlnms.  If  plenty  of  flowers  are  wanted  during 
the  winter,  the  flower  buds  should  now  be  carefully 
picked  off.  Pinch  back  to  Induce  strong  bushy  growth. 

Heliotropes.  Shape  to  be  improved  by  cutting  back 
every  few  weeks.    Shift  as  needed. 

Hydrangeas  In  bloom  may  be  given  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure. 

Insects.  Free  syringing  Is  one  of  the  best  means  of 
keeping  Insects  In  check.  Keep  the  foliage  clean  and 
pick  off  all  dead  leaves  and  faded  flowers,  and  be  for- 
ever on  the  watch  for  Insect  pests. 

Layering  of  Carnations,  Pinks.  Roses,  etc.,  should 
receive  attention  where  suitable  growth  Is  afforded. 

Oxalls  after  flowering  will  need  less  water. 

Pomegranate  to  be  encouraged  by  frequent  applica- 
tions of  weak  liquid  manurs. 

Primrose.  The  double  Chinese  likes  a  cool,  shady 
place,  and  Is  then  satlsfled  with  a  moderate  supply  of 
water. 

Pelargoninms  after  flowering  to  be  given  a  rest. 

Foinsettias.  Pinch  back  for  the  Improvement  of 
shape  where  needed.    Shift  as  required. 

Seed  Sowing.  Calceolaria,  Cineraria,  Sweet  Alys 
sum,  Teuweck  Stock,  Mignonette,  Pansy,  Hollyhock, 
Delphinium,  DIanihus.  Centerbury  Bells.  Digitalis,  My- 
osotls,  Perennial  Poppy,  and  other  perennials  and  bi- 
ennials may  now  be  sown. 

Roses,  Pinch  and  use  the  knife  freely  on  monthly 
Roses,  etc. 

Shading.  Plants  in  the  house  may  be  protected 
from  Injury  by  exposure  to  sun  and  dry  air,  by  means 
of  boards  placed  against  them  on  (he  sunny  side. 

Sphagnum  Moss.  Now  and  In  August  while  the 
swamps  are  dry  is  a  good  time  to  secui-e  the  year's 
supply.  Haul  the  moss  to  the  high  land,  to  be  left 
until  dry. 

Slips  of  many  house  plants  now  strike  very  readily. 
Insert  them  In  sand  or  soil.  Keep  very  moist  and 
somewhat  shaded,  and  pot  off  as  soon  as  roots  appear. 

Vases  and  veranda  boxes  need  occasional  soaking 
rather  than  frequent  sprinkling.  Let  the  moisture 
reach  clear  down  ro  the  very  center  of  the  mas  of  earth. 

Winter  plants  In  pots  need  constant  watching  to 
keep  them  free  from  Insect  pests.  Syringe  and  water 
freely.  Stake  where  needed,  and  pinch  back  to  induce 
compact  growth. 
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LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Annuals.  Real  tine  plants  and  fine  bloom  cannot  be 
had  when  plants  are  too  thick.  Pay  proper  attention 
to  thinning,  and  be  thorough  and  prompt  In  this  mat- 
ter, otherwise  a  weedy  appearance  wlU  be  the  result. 

Asters  require  plenty  of  food  and  moisture,  but 
when  this  is  given  they  are  among  the  ftnest  of  an- 
nuals. A  mulch  Is  always  a  good  thing  for  them. 
Otherwise  give  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure. 

Balsams  often  produce  a  superabundance  of  young 
shoots.  The  removal  of  part  of  them  usually  Improves 
the  appearanre  of  the  plant. 

Cannas  and  Oalceolarias  to  be  forced  Into  vigorous 
growth,  by  frequent  doses  of  liquid  manure  poured 
Into  a  sort  of  basin  formed  around  the  plant. 

Oarpet  beds  need  plenty  of  water.  Give  a  good 
soaking  once  a  week.  Remove  useless  flowers,  dying 
leaves,  etc. 

Climbing  plants,  now  growing  rapidly,  are  depend- 
ent on  support,  and  this  should  not  be  withheld  at  this 
time. 

Dahlias,  G-ladiolns,  etc.,  to  be  glveu  neat  stakes  for 
support. 

Lawn .  In  a  dry  spell,  as  often  happens  In  July,  the 
lawn  should  not  be  cut  too  close  nor  too  often.  Weeds 
however,  must  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  seed,  and  for 
fear  that  some  may  be  ripe  enough,  the  mowings 
should  be  raked  up  and  removed  from  the  lawn. 

Mignonette  to  be  sowed  In  open  air  or  In  cold  frame 
for  late  blooming. 

Pansy  seed  to  be  sown  for  early  spring  flowers. 

Phloxes  need  a  deep,  rich  soli.  They  will  live  and 
bloom,  too,  in  light,  poor  material;  but  they  will  never 
fully  develop  their  gorgeous  flower  spikes  under  such 
circumstances.  When  a  whole  bed  or  border  cannot 
be  deeply  dug  and  heavily  manured  for  them,  a  small 
spot  to  be  occupied  by  each  plant  should  be  treated  In 
this  way.  In  hot,  dry  weather  a  thorough  soaking  of 
manure-water,  if  available.  Is  highly  beneficial,  and  In 
all  cases,  wherever  possible,  mulch  over  the  surface  of 
the  soil  with  some  half -decayed  stable  manure. 

Propagation.  Of  hardy  perennials  that  ripen  seed 
this  month;  this  seed  may  be  sown  as' soon  as  ripe.  Most 
fine  shrubs  and  plants  can  easily  be  increased  by  lay- 
ering. Make  a  depression  In  the  ground  on  one  side  of 
the  plant,  and  bend  a  vigorous  shoot  down  Into  It. 
This  latter  should  have  a  notch  cut  out  from  the  top, 
one-third  of  the  way  through  at  the  lowest  point  of  the 
bend.  Cover  the  shoot  finely  with  mellow  soil,  when 
good  roots  will  usually  develop  In  two  months. 

Rhododendrons.    Remove  all  seed  pods. 

Roses.  Remove  bad  flowers,  and  keep  down  strong 
growing  shoots. 

Staking.  With  strong-growing,  top-heavy  plants, 
like  Gladiolus,  Dahlias,  and  others,  staking  and  tying 
must  not  be  neglected,  or  heavy  winds  may  cause 
much  loss.  Large  Geraniums,  Hydrangeas,  etc.,  will 
also  be  much  better  ofl:  if  properly  staked.  Let  the 
stakes  for  bushy  plants  be  low  enough  to  remain 
altogether  out  of  sight. 

Sweet  Williams.  Sow  seed  for  plants  to  bloom  next 
year. 

Variegated  Growths.  Remove  shoots  that  show  a 
reversion  to  the  common  type  or  foliage. 

Walks  to  be  kept  strictly  clean  of  weeds  and  rubbish 
as  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  would  be  greatly  marred 
by  inattention  to  this.  Roll  after  heavy  rains,  and 
sprinkle  In  dry  weather  to  lay  the  dust. 

Weeds  should  always  die  young;  the  flower  borders 
are  no  place  for  them.  Keep  the  surface  of  the  beds 
well  stirred,  and  there  will  be  little  trouble  from  this! 


PLANT    CULTURE  UNDER    GLASS. 

Camellias  to  be  kept  cool  by  shading,  sprinkling  and 
free  airing.  Water  regularly,  and  syringe  the  plants 
not  less  than  three  times  a  week. 

Chrysanthemums  in  pots  should  now  have  their 
final  shift.  The  best  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
the  roots  the  desirable  even  temperature  and  moisture, 
is  to  plunge  the  pots  in  ashes,  sprinkle  often  from 
overhead. 

Calceolaria  and  Cineraria  seedlings  should  be 
pricked  out  as  soon  as  large  enough  to  be  handled,  Into 
pots  or  pans.  Place  in  frames  under  shaded  glass, 
and  give  air  and  water  as  needed. 

Cyclamens.  Seed  may  now  be  sown  for  plants  to 
bloom  next  year. 

Gloxinias  require  a  warm  moist  situation.  Keep 
well  supplied  with  water,  given  to  the  roots  not  to  the 
foliage. 

Euphorbia.  In  a  warm  house  keep  the  heads  of 
plants  close  to  the  glass.  They  can  stand  considerable 
crowding. 

Ferns.  Small  boxes  or  p  ots  are  best  for  the  Tree 
Ferns  and  will  keep  them  in  check. 

Mignonette.  For  winter  flowering,  seed  should  be 
sown  early  this  month  in  small  pots,  a  few  seeds  In 
each.  Later  on  remove  all  but  one  strong  plant  to 
each  pot. 

Orchids  need  free  circulation  of  air  to  ripen  the 
spring  growth.  Water  paths  and  stages  in  the  after- 
noon, then  shut  up  for  the  night. 

Repairs  and  Requisites.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  re- 
pair and  clean  plant  houses.     Broken  Ughts  should  be 


replaced,  tmd  the  brick  and  wood  work  be  given  a 
thorough  scrubbing.  Mend  where  mending  Is  needed, 
and  make  improvements  where  such  are  intended.  In 
short  get,  everything  in  readlnesa  for  restocking  later. 

Polnsettias.  If  large  heads  are  wanted,  keep  the 
young  plants  In  heat,  and  always  near  the  glass. 

Repotting  to  be  promptly  seen  to  where  needed,  as 
most  lUcely  the  case  with  Heliotrope,  Begonias,  Sweet 
Alyssum.  etc. 

Roses  Intended  for  winter  flo  wering.and  now  bedded 
out  under  glass,  should  not  be  given  more  water  than 
needed  to  keep  the  soil  from  drying  out  entirely.  Rest 
Is  absolutely  needed  for  best  results. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples.    Thin  fruit  In  overloaded  trees. 

Blackberries.  The  new  wood  to  be  pinched  back  at 
about  three  and  a  half  feet  from  the  ground.  Fruit 
for  market  to  be  picked  into  clean  baskets  and  crates. 

Currants  on  suitable  soil,  If  well  taken  care  of,  are 
always  a  profitable  crop;  but  the  reverse  If  neglected. 
Hellebore,  bubach  or  the  kerosene  emulsion  sprayed 
onthevlneswillspeedlly  clear  them  of  green  worm. 

Grapes.  If  there  Is  an  excessive  load  of  fruit  for  the 
growth  of  the  wood,  thin  by  removing  the  poorest 
clusters  first,  and  If  that  is  not  enough,  take  some  of 
the  good  ones  too.  Judicious  thinning  always  pays. 
Tie  the  voung  shoots  to  the  trellis  as  needed.  Con- 
tinue spraying  for  mildew  and  rot.  Latter  part  of  the 
month  we  would  substitute  the  ammoniacal  solution 
of  copper  carbonate  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Gooseberries  of  the  foreign  sorts  to  be  sprayed  with 
solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  for  mildew,  as  explained 
elsewhere.    Otherwise  treat  like  Currauts. 

Peaches,  Plnms.  etc.,  will  need  a  severe  thinning.  If 
nice,  large,  round  fruit  Is  desired.  Most  of  the  trees 
this  year  are  overloaded. 

Pruning  Trees.  Fruit  trees  have  made  a  wonderful 
growth  this  season,  and  are  likely  to  keep  it  for  some 
time  yet.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  be  too  free  with  the 
knife  just  now.  Fruit  buds  wlU  probably  form  on  the 
wood  already  made.  If  we  cut  them  off  now,  we  force 
a  new  weak  growth  that  will  not  perfect  fruit  buds. 
About  the  only  thing  now  permlssable  Is  the  removal 
of  branches  growing  where  not  desired. 

Fears.  Proper  thinning  of  the  fruit  Is  now  in  order. 
Blighted  limbs  should  be  promptly  cut  away  a  foot  or 
more  below  the  blighted  part,  and  at  once  destroyed 
by  fire.  Leaf  blight  or  cracking  of  the  Pear  can  prob- 
ably be  prevented  by  timely  and  persistent  spraying 
with  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 

Strawberries.  The  best  thing  that  usually  can  be 
done  with  the  old  patch  after  fruiting  is  to  plow  it  up, 
and  plant  Cabbage,  Turnips,  Potatoes  or  Celery  on  It 
This  makes  clean  work  of  It  But  if  an  old  plantation 
is  to  be  retained,  for  any  reason,  we  would  go  over  It 
with  a  mowing  machine  or  scythe  after  the  fiult  Is  all 
picked,  and  set  fire  to  the  mowed  stuff  after  giving  It 
a  good  chance  to  dry.  Then  plow  furrows,  leaviug 
only  narrow  rows  of  plants  the  proper  distance  apart. 
A  young  plantation  will  usually  give  better  satisfac- 
tion, however.  Keep  the  cultivator  moving,  and  the 
patch  free  from  weeds. 


VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  No  more  stalks  should  be  cut  after  this 
date. 

Beans-  The  early  bush  sorts  to  be  sown  for  suc- 
cession. Keep  the  Llmas  well  hoed  and  If  of  the  run- 
ning varieties,  well  tied  to  poles  or  trellis. 

Cabbages.  Plants,  especially  of  the  medium-early 
sorts,  like  Wlnningstadt,  Early  Summer,  Early  Bruns- 
wick, etc.,  may  yet  Vie  set  for  late  use,  make  the  ground 
rich,  using  good  compost  or  else  liberal  quantities  of 
concentrated  fertilizers,  and  cultivate  and  hoe  fre- 
quently. The  Cabbage  worm  is  easily  kept  in  check 
by  syraylng  with  bubach  In  water,  or  with  the  kero- 
sene emulsion. 

Cauliflowers  are  treated  similar  to  Cabbages.  Have 
the  ground  rich,  and  keep  well  cultivated. 

Carrots  to  be  cultivated  until  ground  Is  covered, 
the  few  weeds  appearing  afterwards  to  be  pulled  up. 

Celery.  With  good  plants  on  hand,  and  well-pre- 
pared, well-enriched  soil,  planting  for  late  fall  and 
winter  use  can  be  done  as  late  as  latter  part  of  month. 
Moist  weather,  warm  days  and  cool  nights  are  a  com- 
bination that  suits  Celery  flrst-rate.  Have  rows  four 
or  five  feet  apart  and  set  plants  six  inches  apart  in  the 
row.    Keep  ground  well  stirred. 

Cucumbers.    Plant  to  provide  for  late  pickles. 

Lettnce.  The  beds  to  be  cleared  and  planted  with 
other  stuff  when  crop  is  out  of  prime.  Poultry  will  like 
the  old  plants  now  beginning  to  go  to  seed. 

Melons  to  be  kept  well  hoed,  drawing  soil  towards 
the  plants. 

Radishes.  Sow  the  summer  sorts  for  succession  and 
winter  varieties  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

Sweet  Corn  of  the  earlier  sorts  may  yet  be  sown 
for  late  use. 

Tomatoes.  Cultivate  and  hoe  frequently.  Trim- 
ming plants,  or  heaxllng  back  from  three  to  six  Inches 
all  the  leading  shouts  from  late  July  until  late  August, 
while  all  the  sprouts  from  late  August  removed  is 
said  to  Increase  the  yield  with  an  Important  gain  lu 
earllness.    The  labor  of  trimming  Is  slight. 


Turnips  to  be  sown  this  month. 

Weeds  should  not  be  allowed  to  ripen  seed.  Con- 
stant vigilance,  and  frequent  stirring  of  the  ground  Is 
required.  Some  sorts  like  Purslane,  are  so  nerslstent 
during  the  heated  term,  that  It  maybe  best  to  gather 
them  up  frequently  iu  a  basket  or  wheelbarrow,  and 
remove  from  the  field. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Grapes.  Early  houses  need  an  abundance  of  air. 
Laterals  to  be  stopped.  After  fruit  is  taken  off, 
cleanse  vines  very  thoroughly.  Liquid  manure  to  be 
applied  in  late  houses. 

Strawberries.  To  provide  for  next  winter's  crop 
the  young  plants  must  be  started  now  in  pots.  In  same 
fashion  as  practiced  with  ordinary  potted  plants. 
When  runners  have  taken  root  in  pots,  take  up  and 
place  In  shady  position,  until  pots  are  well  filled  with 
roots.  Then  shift  Into  six  Inch  pots.  In  clean  fibrous 
earth,  placing  In  an  open  airy  situation.   Water  freely. 

Tomatoes.  To  get  plants  that  will  begin  t<»  fi-ult  In 
November,  sow  seed  now,  growing  the  plants  along  in 
pots,  beginning  with  the  small  size,  and  gradually 
shifting  Into  larger  ones. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Shade  in  Summer  is  as  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  poultry  as  sunshine  is  in  winter. 

Millet  and  Sorghum  seeds  make  excellent 
food  for  young:  chicks,  and  deserve  to  be  used 
more  generally  for  this  purpose. 

Chicks  hatched  in  July  will  ^ve  you  fine 
broilers  for  late  use,  while  the  pullets  maybe 
kept  to  lay  next  spring  and  summer  at  a  time 
when  most  hens  stop  laying. 

The  water  dish  this  month  needs  constant  at- 
tention. It  should  be  emptied  out  and  filled 
with  fresh  clean  water  several  times  every  day. 
Wash  it  out  thoroughly  at  least  twice  a  week, 
and  rinse  in  water  with  a  little  carbolic  acid 
added  to  it. 

Sprajring  perches  and  rests,  and  still  better  the 
whole  interior  of  the  poultry  house,  with  kero- 
sene, keeps  the  blood-sucking  mite  in  subjection 
better  than  any  remedy  we  ever  tried.  A  gallon 
of  kerosene  costs  but  ten  cents,  and  when  thus 
used,  pays  handsomely. 

Babbits  for  "Wool.  There  is  no  reason  why  an 
improved  type  of  rabbit  cannot  be  profitably 
kept  on  the  farm.  What  other  stock  is  so  hardy 
and  will  produce  eight  to  eleven  litters  of  six  to 
fifteen  young  at  a  birth  per  year?  Perhaps 
future  evolution  will  give  us  a  rabbit  half  the 
size  of  a  sheep.— Hollister  Sage. 

Burn  the  oM  box  nests  after  the  setting  hens 
are  through  with  them.  Most  of  the  box  nests 
are  excellent  breeding  places  of  vermin.  There 
is  no  better  place  for  a  laying  hen  to  lay  than  in 
a  nest  directly  on  the  ground.  A  little  frame 
around  it  is  about  all  that  is  needed.  Much  litter 
of  any  kind  is  not  rtquired.  The  straw,  hay,  etc., 
should  frequently  be  taken  out  of  the  old  box 
nest,  the  latter  thorougly  sprayed  with  kero- 
sene, and  new  litter  put  in,  if  this  style  of  nests 
is  used  at  all. 

Lettuce  for  Poultry.  During  the  gardening 
season  our  fowls  are  always  kept  pretty  close- 
ly confined.  Green  stuff  is  one  of  their  great- 
est needs  under  such  circumstances,  and  can 
easily  be  supplied  by  giving  them  the  lawn 
clippings,  or  still  better,  someCIover  freshly  cut 
from  a  young  Clover  field.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  can  compare  with  Luttuce.  We  always  sow 
plenty  of  it,  and  in  succession.  When  it  gets 
large,  the  plants  are  pulled  up  by  the  wheel- 
barrow load,  and  taken  to  the  nen  yard,  where 
great  quantities  are  devoured  by  the  fowls  with 
evident  relish.  It  seems  to  have  a  wonderfully 
stimulating  effect  on  the  egg  mill,  too. 

Manapiner  Sick  Fowls.  A  sick  fowl  seldom 
cares  to  eat,  but  it  will  drink.  Give  the  medi- 
cine in  the  drinking  water.  Here  are  a  few 
remedies.  For  the  cholera  give  a  teaspoonful  of 
liquid  carbolic  acid  in  each  quart  of  drinking 
water.  For  indigestion  use  five  drops  of  the 
tincture  of  nux  vomica.  For  roup  use  a  tsible- 
spoonful  of  chlorate  of  potash.  For  general  de- 
bility use  the  nux  vomica  one  day  and  twenty 
drops  of  tincture  of  iron  the  next.  For  little 
chicks  that  are  weak  in  the  legs  use  a  tablespoon- 
f  ul  of  phosphate  of  soda.  Give  all  these  reme- 
dies in  one  quart  of  water.  They  may  not  be 
"sure  cures,"  but  the  method  is  the  easiest, 
cheapest  and  best.— Farm  and  Fireside. 

Preservingr  Eggs.  We  do  not  believe  it  will 
pay  to  preserve  eggs  in  hopes  of  securing  larger 
prices.  If  the  cost  of  labor  and  care,  as  well  as 
the  lower  prices  obtained  for  preserved  eggs, 
compared  with  fresh  eggs,  be  considered,  the 
difference  between  present  and  future  prices  is 
insuflticient  to  encourage  one  to  preserve  them, 
butif  it  is  desired  to  preserve  eggs,  they  should 
be  laid  by  hens  not  in  company  witn  males. 
That  is  the  most  important  matter  of  all,  as 
such  eggs  will  keep  twice  as  long  as  those  that 
are  fertile.  To  buy  eggs  on  the  market,  without 
knowing  anything  about  them,  and  attempt  to 
keep  them  by  some  process,  is  to  render  one 
liable  to  failure.  Every  season  there  are  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  preserved  eggs  sold  at  less 
than  the  first  cost  of  the  eggs.  — N.  E.  Farmer. 
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POPULAR  GARDENING. 


July, 


"  He  that  questioneth  mmch  shall  learn  much."— 
BACON. 

OorrcapofiAents  are  urged  to  anticipate  the  season  in  pie- 
tenting  qurationa.  To  aak,  for  inatanae,  on  April  16  or  20 
tphat  Peaa  had  beat  be  aovjn.  ooulii  bring  no  nnawer  in 
the  Mav  iaau^,  and  none  before  June,  when  the  anawer 
would  be  unaeaaonable.  Queationa  reeeivedbefnre  thelith 
of  any  month  atanii  a  good  phance  of  being  anaipered  in  the 
next  paper  Not  more  than  thre^  queationa  should  he  aent 
at  one  titne  Ansirers  (<»  qurati'ina  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative rvalue  of  impLementa  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealera  muat  not  be  expected.  Neither  can  we  promiae  to 
comply  vHth  the  requeat  aometinies  made  to  "  pleaae  anawer 
by  mail  "  Inguiriea  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  fotlotmng. 

Relies  to  Inquiries  are  earTiestty  requested  from  our 
readera.  In  anaicering  auch  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  vuhltcation,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on.  one  aide  of  the  paper 

•2,4S).  Apricots  for  Cold  Olimate.  What  varieties, 
ff  any.  will  suct-eed  wliere  the  mercury  oecasioually 
drops  to  35  degrees  below  zero?— H.  J,  Ml.  Mich. 

2.431.  Remedy  for  Green  Fly  on  Plum  Trees.  The 
leaves  at  end  of  twlRs  rulllng  up:  seeiu  to  be  infested 
with  green  bugs  or  lice.  What  shall  I  do?— M.  N.  0„ 
Toledo,  O. 

2,4:B.  Unleached  Ashes  for  Fruit  Trees.  How 
much  can  be  safely  applied  to  eacb  tree  In  a  bearing 
orchard?— 0.  F.,  Omaha. 

2,433.  Winter  Treatment  of  Dwarf  Rhododen- 
drons. They  are  said  to  be  hardy,  but  few  have  sur- 
vived the  winter.  How  should  I  manege  them?— G,  W. 
P.,  1  ori-.  Neb. 

2,4:^4.  Pruning  G-ooseberries.  When  and  how 
sliould  it  be  done?— Novice. 

2.435.  Removing  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Sometime 
next  fall  I  am  going  to  move,  Have  some  flue  fruit 
trees  and  small  fruits,  which  1  would  like  to  take  along. 
Which  Is  the  best  way  of  removing  them?— J.  C.  B., 
liockvilU',  Neb. 

2.436.  Wintering  Roses  Out  doors.  Can  this  be 
done  with  tender  varieties,  such  as  Bon  Sllene  and 
Safrano?  Am  willlmt  to  give  any  kind  of  protection 
necessary.— C.  N.  C,  Chicago,  Ills. 

2.437.  Girdling  Apple  Trees  for  Fruit.  Red  Astra- 
ehaus  and  Northern  Spy,  planted  24  by  13  feet  In  1883, 
have  never  bloomed.  Will  girdling  every  other  one 
tend  to  make  them  fruit.  When  should  It  be  done  and 
how?— O.  W.,  Canon  Cilu,  Col 

2,t«.  Remedy  for  Maple  Tree  Borer.  Borers  work 
ou  my  young  trees  Just  above  the  ground. —W. P.,  Btgh- 
land,  Slich. 

2,4.«.  Green  encumber  Pickles.  Please  give  recipe 
how  to  lay  them  down  with  Grape  leaves.— J.  O.  R.,  Mo. 

2,44IJ.  Soil  for  Cabbage  Plants.  What  kind  is  best? 
1  cannot  succeed  in  raislug  plants.— R.  S.,  Canmlo. 

2.441.  Winter  Apples  for  Southern  Illinois.  Please 
give  list  of  good  sorts  for  Market.— G.  N.  P. 

2.442.  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.  Barnyard  manure 
In  scant  supply.  What  can  I  use,  and  in  what  quantity? 
My  orchard  trees,  though  apparently  healthy,  make 
but  slow  growth,— Young  Opchabdist,  Ohio. 

2.443.  Camellia  Buds  Dropping.  What  is  the  cause 
and  remedy?— F.  N.  R. 

2.444.  Extra  Early  Pearl  Onion.  Is  this  as  hardy  as 
reported?  Can  sets  be  planted  or  seed  sown  In  fall  in 
open  ground  at  the  north  with  safety?— Orlando, Jl/(c/i. 

2.445.  Mignonette  in  Pots.  Please  give  proper 
treatment  to  bring  Hue  flower  spikes.- E.  W.  W.,  Ind. 

2.446.  Early  Chrysanthemums.  Are  they  worth 
bothering  with  when  the  later  ones  are  so  much  better? 

— A.MATEUR. 

2.447.  Persimmons  Bloom  but  do  not  Fruit.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  fruit?— Soitthern  Pennsylvanian. 

2.448.  Returns  from  Grapes.  What  is  the  average 
yield  and  average  price  obtained  tor  the  Grape  crop?— 
A.  Z.  K.,  Ontario. 

2.449.  Killing  Osage  Orange.  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
the  Osage  Orange  hedge?— M.  N.,  West  Virginia. 

2.4.50.  Russian  Mulberry  as  Hedge.  Is  it  useful 
for  that  purpose? 

2.431.  Water  Crees  Culture.  Please  t^l  how  I  can 
get  It  to  grow.— B.  F.  S.,  Rhode  Island. 

2,1.52.  Trees  Near  the  House.  How  far  from  the 
dwelling  house  should  thcv  be  planted  to  be  a  blessing 
rather  thau  an  injury?- Roswell. 

2,45:i.  Pop  Corn  for  Market.  Is  it  a  profltable  crop? 
What  i>ricc  docs  it  usually  bring  in  market,  and  what 
is  the  yield  per  acre?— L.  M.  B..  Western  New  York. 

2,4.54.  Killing  Sprouts.  How  can  1  kill  the  sprouts 
springing  up  around  trees  cut  down?— F.  W.  W.,  Ohio 

2.455.  When  to  Sow  Seeds  or  to  Plant.  Is  it  jirefera- 
ble  to  do  this  before  or  after  a  rain?— YouNci  Gardener. 

2,4.5fi.  Canning  Vegetables.  Is  there  a  simple  way 
of  canning  sweet  Corn,  Peas,  Lima  Beans  and  the  like? 
— B.  C.  Y.,  Wisronain. 

2,457.  Wintering  Canna  Roots.  Have  tried  a  ntmi- 
ber  of  ways  and  fnilcd.  Someone  In  reply  to  2,.3(i(l  says 
"they  are  so  easily  wlutt'red;"  but  please  tell  how? 

2,158.  Wintering  Passion  Vine.  Can  It  be  done  In 
this  climate  (lowat  without  agreenhouscorstove  heat? 
Have  tried  several  ways  and  failed. 

2,4.59.  Wintering  Tuberous  rooted  Begonias. 
Which  is  the  best  way?— M.  M   s.,  nilisca,  Imca. 

2,4611.  Budding  Peaches  and  Cherries.  What  lathe 
proper  time  and  method?— J.  E.  R„  Jlfass. 


2.461.  Farlow's  Mixture  for  Plum  Knot.  What 
portion  of  red  oxide  of  iron  to  linseed  oil  should  be 
used?    Raw  or  boiled  oil?— Ce.  E.  H,.  Mass. 

2.462.  Flat  Turnips  for  Green  Manuring.  Can 
they  be  utilized  for  this  purpose  with  advantage,  they 
being  of  quick  growth?— M.  X.,  Maryland. 

2.463.  Address  of  U.  S.  Pomologist.  What  Is  Mr. 
H.  E.  Van  Deman's  address?— T.  H.  C,  Washington. 

2.464.  Climbing  Hydrangea  Not  Blooming.  Ap- 
parently in  good  condition.  What  may  be  the  cause? 
-H.  A.,  Philadelphia. 

2.465.  Book  on  Peach  Culture.  What  treatise  can 
you  recommend  as  best  for  northern  Georgia?- H.S.W. 

2,466  Strawberry  Leaf  Roller  and  Grubs.  A  small 
worm  or  caterpillar  is  eating  tlie  foliage.  In  some 
places  plants  are  being  destroyed  at  the  roots.  What 
am  I  to  do?— S.  G.,  Emmcttsbtirg.  Md. 

2  467.  Broccoli  and  Cauliflower.  What  is  the  essen- 
tial diflference  between  the  two?— R.  F.  N. 

2,463.  Wintering  Cabbage  for  Market.  What 
method  is  safest?— Market  Gardener.  N.  J. 

2.469.  Forcing  Tomatoes,  etc.,  in  Winter.  Is  a 
work  on  this  subject  in  existence?  If  so  where  can  I 
get  it?-J.  A.  S..  Pa. 

2.470.  Pandanus  TTtilis.  Is  It  a  good  vase  plant  for 
full  exposure  to  sun?  What  treatment  is  required?— 
E.  C.H..AV6. 

REPLIES  TO  INQUIRIES. 
2,346.  Pure  Pansy  Seed.  From  the  structure 
of  the  Pansy  blossom,  crossing,  except  by  insect 
or  by  hand,  is  hardly  possible,  or  at  least  prob- 
able. Asainst  insects,  distance  is  a  good  safe- 
guard. You  do  not  state  if  you  hare  had  any 
trouble  from  accidental  crossing-  Have  had  no 
trouble  in  my  own  e.xperience.— D.  M.  F.,  Mar- 
quette, Mich. 

2,423.  Cotton  Seed  Meal  as  Fertilizer.  This 
is  valuable  chieBy  for  its  nitrogen,  of  which  it 
has  about  ti  per  cent,  and  which  is  in  quite  good 
shape  for  immediate  use  by  plants,  so  good  in- 
deed, that  the  stations  concede  to  it  a  value  of  1.5 
cents  per  pound.  It  also  has  about  IJ^  per  cent  of 
phosphoric  acid  and  about  IH  per  ceiit  of  potash. 
A  ton  of  the  material  is  worth  $20  to  824  or  more 
for  its  plant  foods  alone.— G.  H. 

2,434.  Pruning  Gooseberries,  The  right  time 
to  prune  them  is  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or 
any  time  during  autumn  and  winter.  Where 
the  branches  are  thickly  together,  remove  the 
weakest  entirely,  thus  admitting  light  and  air  to 
the  remainder.  Also  cut  back  the  young  side 
shoots  to  a  few  buds.  Gardening  Illustrated 
advises  to  cover  branches  infested  with  green 
grow  h  with  lime,  with  which  is  mixed  some 
grease  of  any  kind,  melted  in  a  pan  over  a  fire 
and  mixed  with  the  lime  while  hot.  This  will 
prevent  the  lime  washing  off  the  branches. 
Tills  coating  will  also  in-eveut  the  birds  from  de- 
stroying the  buds,  and  to  a  great  extent  the 
spread  of  ihe  green  worms.  If  a  little  soot  and 
a  small  portion  of  clay  be  added  to  the  lime  and 
grease,  the  mixture  will  adhere  all  the  better. 

2,453.  Pop  Corn  for  Market.  This  can  often  be 
made  to  pa.v  well.  An  acquatnauce  of  the  writer, 
last  month,  sold  his  crop  in  New  York  City  and 
Buffalo  at  five  to  six  cents  per  pound,  and  claims 
he  can  raise  as  man.v  bushels  per  acre  as  any 
ordinary  field  Corn,  besides  being  a  surer  crop, 
as  it  is  early  and  never  gets  caught  by  early  fall 
frosts.  It  is  better  to  plant  the  Po|)  Corn  in  a 
piece  bj'  itself,  says  one  grower,  where  it  will 
not  get  mixed.  The  Pop  Corn  should  be  planted 
as  other  Corn,  except  that  it  may  be  put  in  a 
little  closer.  It  will  raise  a  good  deal  of  fodder 
to  the  acre,  and  as  many  or  more  bushels  of  Corn 
than  the  common  Held  Corn.  The  Corn  will 
readily  bring  $1  per  bushel  of  measured  ears  and 
often  $2.  It  always  finds  a  ready  market  in  the 
large  cities  when  the  oars  are  clean,  sound,  large 
and  bright.  The  Klint  Pop  Corn  is  regarded  as 
the  best,  and  each  stalk  will  bear  two  ears  and 
•ften  three  ears.  The  Rice  Corn  is  of  ecjuai  value 
per  bushel,  but  does  not  yield  nearly  as  much 
per  acre,  and  it  is  a  terror  to  husk.  Pop  Corn 
seed  may  be  obtained  of  any  seedsman,  and  they 
often  pay  a  good  price  for  a  crop  if  it  is  extra 
good.  Why  not  give  your  boys  a  quarter  of  an 
acre  of  good  Corn  land  and  see  if  they  can't 
make  $2(1  or$2.5  ofl'  of  it.  It  will  encourage  them 
to  stay  <in  the  farm,  too. 

S.f.W.  Trees  Near  the  House.  The  dwelling 
should  not  stand  in  a  grove  of  ti'ces  where  no 
sun  ray  can  reach  it.  Too  much  shade  brings 
moisture;  moisture  brings  mildew,  sickness.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  O.  G.  Groff,  the  diseases  liable  to 
prevail  in  an  over-shaded  house  are  rheumatism, 
catarrh,  neuralgia,  consumption,  heart  trouble, 
ana-mia,  general  debility  and  the  diseases  of 
childhood,  notably  scarlet  fever  and  diptheria. 
Sunshine  and  air  dry  and  disinfect,  anil  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  hcalty  development  of 
the  inmates  of  the  house.  Gn  the  other  hand  we 
like  to  have  some  growths  not  too  far  from  the 
dwelling.  The  roots  of  trees  and  shrubs  absorb 
a  vast  amount  of  moisture,  thus  in  a  measure 
pro\-iding  drainage.  They  also  absorb  much  of 
the  foul  stuff  that  is  only  too  liable  to  find  its 
way  f tf>m  the  inside  of  the  house  to  the  soil  sur- 
roiiiiduig  it.  The  I  olio  ge  cools  and  purifies  the 
atmosphere,  and  makes  summer  heat  less  op- 
pressive. Altogether  there  is  a  golden  mean  in 
this  matter  which  gives  both  safety  and  comfort. 


!l,tsa.  Camellia  Buds  Dropping.  The  cause 
may  be  one  of  many,  or  a  combination  of  several. 
If  the  plant  has  set  more  than  it  can  bring  to 
perfection,  some  must  drop,  or  theie  may  be 
loss  of  buds  by  over-dryness  of  air  or  excess  of 
water.  Excessive  drainage,  says  an  intelli- 
gent gardeners  is  freiiuentiy  a  cause  of  loss, 
and  it  is  one  that  is  liable  to  act  on  the  plant 
in  two  ways  by  a  too  rapid  parting  with  the 
moisture  afforded  the  plant,  and  the  consequent 
need  for  frequent  waterings,  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  soil.  Camellias  are  better  when 
potted  in  rather  retentive  soil  and  it  burnt  earth 
and  charcoal  be  used  in  it,  with  only  a  double 
layer  of  large  crocks  over  the  bottom  of  the  tub 
or  pot,  there  will  be  less  need  for  watering  much 
in  the  autumn  and  winter  than  where  the  reverse 
01  these  conditions  is  found.  When  plants  have 
stood  near  to  hot-water  pipes,  or  over  a  drain 
containing  hot-water  mains,  or  near  a  hot-air 
flue,  or  immediately  over  steam-heated  pipes, 
the  highly-heated  dry  air  has  sometimes  caused 
a  total  loss  of  bloom  buds  in  a  day  or  two. 
Too  great  wetness  of  the  soil  causes  loss  of  buds 
and  foliage,  too,  and  is  often  made  noticeable  by 
the  yellow  vegetation  apparent  on  the  foliage 
and  the  entire  denudation  of  the  young  shoots 
of  leaves  The  remedy  is  simple.  Avoid  all 
these  unfavorable  conditions. 

2  437.  Girdling  Apple  Trees  for  Fruit.  Gird- 
ling in  a  case  like  this,  where  you  care  little 
what  becomes  of  the  trees  themselves,  may  be 
all  right.  Take  out  a  ring  of  bark,  one  or  two 
inches  wide,  just  below  the  branches  or  on  any 
other  part  of  the  main  body  of  each  tree;  and  do 
this  at  once.  Ordinarily  we  would  prefer  root 
pruning  to  girdling.  Dig  a  trench  in  a  circle 
around  the  tree,  within  a  radius  of  five  or  six 
feet,  deep  enough  to  cut  through  some  of  the 
larger  roots.  Put  some  good  compost  into  this 
trench  and  fill  up  again.    This  will  check  the 

frowth  of  the  wood  and  aid  in  the  formation  of 
ruit  buds  for  another  season.  If  this  method 
will  not  set  the  trees  to  bearing,  we  know  none 
that  would.— G.  R. 

2,440.  Soil  for  Cabbage  Plants.  As  Cabbage 
plants  can  be  grown  successfully  on  almost  any 
soil  between  sand  to  clay,  and  muck,  provided 
such  soil  is  well  provided  with  plant  foods,  the 
repeated  failure  of  the  crop  on  various  soils 
must  come  from  sources  other  than  the  soil. 
Perhaps  flea  beetles  or  other  insects  have  de- 
stroyed the  young  plants  while  yet  small.  If 
plants  are  grown  in  frame,  try  new"soil  from  rich 
fence  corners  or  old  pastures,  with  some  fine  old 
compost,  say  one  quarter  of  the  whole,  mixed 
in.  If  the  soil  is  clayey  add  some  sand.  For 
open  ground  cultivation,  try  applications  of 
ashes,  a  half  bushel  to  the  square  rod,  if  un- 
leached, or  more  if  leached.  Scatter  Tobacco 
dust  freely  over  the  young  plants  as  a  protection 
against  flea  beetles  and  other  insects G.  R. 

2,4;jg.  Green  Cucumber  Pickles.  Use  larere, 
well-grown  Cucumbers,  soak  in  cold  water  over 
night,  brush  briskly  with  a  stiff  brush  to  free 
from  dirt  and  other  matter.  Then  put  a  layer  of 
clean,  washed  Grape  leaves  in  the  bottom  of  a 
barrel,  keg  or  tub,  a  single  layer  of  Cucumbers 
upon  this,  next  another  layer  of  leaves,  and  so 
on  alternately,  the  leaves  forming  the  last  layer. 
Make  a  brine  of.  say,  a  pint  of  salt  to  an  ordinary 
bucketful  of  water,  and  pour  this  over  the  top 
until  it  reaches  high  enough  to  cover  the  top  layer 
when  weighted  down.  Cucumbers  and  leaves 
should  be  kept  under  the  brine  constantly,  or 
part  of  the  pickles,  if  not  all,  will  spoil.  The 
pickles  will  be  fit  for  use  in  about  ten  days  of 
warm  weather  These  are  the  "Sour  Cucum- 
bers "  of  the  Germans,  and  may  be  eaten  with  or 
without  vinegar.  They  are  very  palatable. 
Many  people  also  put  in  some  Dill  plants  for 
flavoring.— (i.  R. 

2,54B.  Early  Chrysanthemums.  It  may  be 
true  that  the  early-floweiing  sorts  are  not  equal 
to  the  best  of  late-flowering  sorts,  but  they  are 
beautiful  flowers  nevertheless.  They  are  ad- 
mired by  people  of  taste,  says  John  Thorpe  in 
(jarden  and  Forest,  and  they  will  always  be 
grown.  Even  if  we  can  never  have  the  best 
Chrysanthemums  in  early  September,  we  may 
have  better  ones  than  we  now  have,  and  the 
people  who  are  working  to  improve  these  early 
\'arieties  deserre  encouragement  and  not  criti- 
cism. A  plant  of  any  of  tlie  Desgranges,  when 
in  healthy  condition,  as  early  as  the  10th  of  Aug- 
ust makes  one  of  the  most  effective  of  all  garden 
plants.  Unfortunately,  however,  not  one  plant 
in  twenty-five  of  this  variety  will  maintain  a 
healthy  growth  from  start  to  finish,  because  the 
thin  lea\cs  are  not  able  to  endure  the  heat  and 
drought  of  our  summers.  But  I  feel  assured 
that  there  is  a  section  of  these  plants,  of  which 
M.  E.  Nichols  is  the  type,  which  will  give  us  a 
very  satisfactory  list  of  early  Chrysantliemuras 
for  flowering  from  the  first  t»f  September  to  the 
middle  of  Octol)er.  t'hrysanthemuras  of  this 
type  have  all  the  qualitiesof  good  garden  planif; 
dwarf  growth,  shrubby  habit,  thick,  leathery 
loaves,  and  flowers  of  medium  size,  freely  pro- 
duced on  stiff  foot-stalks.  From  ray  experience 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  very  shortly  have 
a  fair  showing  of  Chrysanthemums  with  these 
desirable  characteristics. 
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■^,w~-  Flat  Tnrnips  for  Oreen  Manuring.  We 
have  never  tried  them  for  that  purpose,  and  be- 
lieve that  Peas  or  other  plants  of  the  same  order 
would  ordinarily  be  preferable,  as  they  not  only 
prepare  plant  food  aheady  in  the  soil  for  the  use 
of  sueceedinyr  crops,  but  also  draw  nitrogen  from 
the  atmosphere.  Peas  also  can  be  grown  almost 
as  quickly  as  tlat  Turnips.  .Still  in  many  cases  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  Turnips  a  trial. 
The  editor  of  the  American  Cultivator  says: 
Upon  a  light  sandy  soil  we  know  of  no  better 
crop  to  grow  for  the  purpose  of  plowing  under 
as  a  green  manure  than  the  common  white  or 
flat  Turnip.  The  seed  is  cheap  and  easily  put  in, 
four  or  five  pounds  per  acre,  sown  broadcast, 
being  a  liberal  allowance,  and  much  less  if  grown 
in  drills.  It  will  grow  upon  soil  where  Clover 
will  not,  and  it  is  verj'  sure  to  germinate  upon 
any  land,  and  is  not  killed  out  by  either  wet  or 
dry  weather.  Compared  with  Clover  in  value, 
seven  and  a  half  tons  of  Turnips  might  be  grown 
where  three  tons  of  Clover  hay  could  not,  and 
the  Turnips  would  have  in  round  numbers  10.5 
pounds  of  nitrogen  to  118  in  the  Clover,  171 
pounds  of  phosphoric  acid  to  103  in  the  Clover, 
and  forty-eight  pounds  of  potash  to  30H  in  the 
Clover.  Or  in  other  words  tha  Turnips  are  very 
nearly  one-half  as  valuable  as  the  Clover,  pound 
for  pound,  for  manurial  purposes,  and  they  may 
be  sown  at  any  season  from  March  to  August, 
and  plowed  under  at  any  stage  of  growth,  or  not 
plowed  under  at  all,  but  allowed  to  remain  until 
they  freeze  or  rot  in  the  field,  by  which  process 
they  enrich  it  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  much  as 
when  plowed  in. 

:i,4U0.  Budding  Peaches  and  Cherries.  Bud- 
ding Peaches  is  usually  performed  on  seedlings 
of  the  year's  planting  as  soon  as  large  enough 
for  the  operation  in  July,  August,  or  even  Sep- 
tember at  the  north,  and  as  early  as  June  at  the 
south.  Mature  buds  can  be  procured  at  this 
time.  The  operation  should  alwE^ys  be  per- 
formed at  a  time  when  the  bark  ilips  or  peels 
easily.  At  other  times  it  is  tedious  and  uncertain. 
Cherry  seedlings  require  two  seasons  growth 
before  being  large  enough  for  budding,  othei- 
wise  the  remarks  about  Peaches  apply  also  to 
the  Cherry.  When  everything  is  ready  for 
budding,  the  leaves  are  rubbed  off  with  the  hand 
for  a  space  of  five  or  six  inches  above  ground  on 
the  young  stock,  and  the  bud  is  inserted  as  low 
down  as  the  budder  can  work.  Buds  are  taken 
from  well-hardened  shoots  of  the  seasons  growth 
and  of  the  desired  variety.  The  individual  bud 
is  usually  cut  about  an  inch  in  length,  with  a 
thin-bladed,  sharp  budding  knife,  cutting  from 
below  upwards,  so  that  the  bud  is  a  little  above 
the  center.  A  bit  of  wood  is  removed  with  the 
bud.  This  may  be  left  on,  although  many  bud- 
ders  remove  it.  A  smooth  spot  is  then  selected 
on  the  seedling  near  the  ground,  and  a  vertical 
cut  made  a  little  over  an  inch  long,  then  a  trans- 
verse cut  across  the  top  of  the  vertical  cut,  the 
blade  to  be  given  a  slight  outward  motion  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  corners  of  the  bark  so  as 
to  allow  the  bud  to  be  pushed  in.  The  entire 
budded  portion  is  then  to  be  firmly  tied,  the  bud 
itself  only  being  left  uncovered.  Matting  or 
rafBa  is  usually  employed  as  tying  material.  The 
bandage  must  be  removed  in  two  orthree  weeks, 
when  st<*ck  and  bud  have  united. 

2,417.  High  or  Low-headed  Apple  Trees.  The 
low-headed  trees  are  preferable.  Low  heads 
shelter  body  and  large  limbs  from  sun,  prevent- 
ing frost,  blight,  sun  scald,  and  insure  greater 
freedom  from  borers.  Shade  keeps  weeds  from 
growing  around  trees,  hence  it  gives  greater 
freedom  from  injury  by  mice,  and  gives  birds  a 
chance  at  the  borers.  Wind  will  not  nlow  such 
trees  over  so  easily.  Windfall  Apples,  and  such 
as  are  dropped  by  pickers  are  largely  uninjured 
by  the  fall.  One-half  to  three-fourths  of  the 
crop  can  be  picked  from  the  ground,  which  re- 
sults in  the  saving  of  a  large  amount  over  the 
picking  from  ladders.  Low-headed  trees  also 
are  longer  lived.  Shade  helps  to  retain  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  hence  gives  us  finer  fruit.  We 
have  10,000  trees  in  orchard,  and  speak  from  ex- 
perience. We  should  adopt  low  heads  whether 
grown  east  or  west.  Of  course  you  cannot  grow 
other  crops  under  the  trees.  If  the  orchard 
does  not  pay,  destroy  it  outright. —E.  A.  Knodle, 
Itliuois. 

2,U'.i.  Eillint;  Osage  Orange  Hedge.  A  Mis- 
souri farmer  advises  to  cut  down  at  any  time  of 
the  year,  and  cover  the  stumps  with  any  kind  of 
coarse  litter  to  ttie  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches 
or  more.  If  you  can  succeed  in  keeping  the 
stumps  from  sprouting  for  a  single  season,  you 
will  have  no  more  trouble  with  them. 

2,469.    Forcing  Tomatoes,  etc.,  in  Winter.    We 

are  not  acquainted  with  any  special  treatise  on 
forcing  Tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  but  a 
good  deal  of  information  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  our  works  on  Gardening,  especially  in 
Gardening  for  Profit  (Henderson),  and  How  to 
Make  the  Garden  Pay  (Greinerj. 

2,4.50.  Bustian  Mnlberry  as  a  Hedge.  We 
would  not  want  it  for  that  purpose,  although  it 
may  be  used  and  could  be  made  serviceable  to 
turn  stock  of  almost  any  kind.  .Vt  best,  however, 
it  makes  a  sprawling,  ugly  hedge,  and  there  are 
certaiuly  many  things  that  could  be  used  in  its 
place  to  much  better  ad  vantage. ~G.  K. 


2,470.  Fandanns  TJtilis  Culture.  This  plant, 
known  as  the  Screw  Plant,  attains  a  considerable 
size  with  age,  when  grown  in  a  congenial  green- 
house. In  its  native  land  in  the  tropics  it  reaches 
a  height  of  twenty  feet.  Still  it  is  not  often 
that  specimens  above  six  or  eight  feet  high  are 
met  under  glass.  Young  plants  are  often  used 
in  summer  vases  for  lawn  and  garden  em- 
bellishment, and  they  stand  the  sun  and  wind 
well.  The  plant  is  among  the  easiest  to  grow, 
provided  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  50°  to 
60°  at  night  is  provided  the  year  round.  It  with- 
stands gas,  dust  and  general  illusage  as  well  as 
any  plant  of  its  class  we  know  of.  To  use  con- 
siderable sand  in  the  soil  suits  the  plants  very 
well.  They  are  increased  both  by  seedsand  cut- 
tings, the  former  being  the  means  most  generally 
employed. 

2,436.  Wintering  Tea  Boses  Out  Boors.  Ten- 
der Roses,  such  as  Bon  Silene  and  Saf rano  cannot 
be  wintered  out  doors  with  perfect  success,  one 
year  with  another,  as  far  north  as  Chicago.  If  soil 
is  well  drained  and  not  too  heavy,  and  the  plants 
are  pegged  to  the  ground  in  fall  and  covered  with 
five  or  six  inches  of  earth,  leaves  or  litter,  Roses 
of  the  Tea  class,  to  which  the  varieties  named 
belong,  can  be  brought  safely  through  an  aver- 
age winter.  Sometimes,  however,  they  become  so 
weakened  that  they  will  never  thrive  and  bloom 
satisfactorily  afterwards  being  also  liable  to 
mildew.  The  Bengal,  Bourban  and  Hybrid  Tea 
classes  of  monthly  Koees  are  somewhat  more 
robust  than  the  Teas,  and  consequently  better 
suited  to  wintering  outside.  We  are  acquainted 
with  specimens  of  the  Hermosa  and  Agrippina 
Roses  belonging  to  the  latter  classes  that  have 
been  wintered  outside  through  many  years  as 
far  north  as  Buffalo.  A  few  points  about  cov- 
ering. This  should  not  be  done  before  quite 
hard  frosts  sets  in,  usually  about  December. 
Covering  too  early  is  apt  to  cause  the  shoots  to 
become  smothered  and  to  decay.  Then  in  the 
spring  the  coat  must  not  be  removed  too  soon— 
in  the  north  not  before  the  latter  part  of  April. 
Amateurs  are  often  tempted  to  apply  winter 
protection  too  early  in  the  fall,  and  to  remove  it 
as  soon  as  one  or  two  mild  days  set  in  in  the 
spring.    Haste  in  either  case  is  a  mistake. 

2,463.  Address  ofTJ.  S,  Fomologist.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Van  Deman's  address  is  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Washington,  D.  C.  That  this  is  not  known 
to  every  fruit  grower  in  the  United  States  only 
shows  that  the  masses  are  not  in  touch  with  the 
department  as  they  should  be.  Mr.  Van  Deman 
is  trying  to  make  himself  and  his  division  useful 
to  producers  and  lovers  of  fruits,  and  this  should 
be  more  fully  appreciated  by  them  than  it  now  is. 

2,42.5.  When  to  Sow  Seed  or  Set  Plants.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  we  would  rather  have  a 
rain  follow  shortly  after  planting  than  plant 
shortly  after  a  rain.  The  best  soil  conditions  that 
can  be  secured  for  the  operation  of  seed  sowing 
or  plant  setting  are  when  the  soil  Is  moist,  and 
yet  can  easily  be  crumbled  between  the  fingers. 
Proper  firmingof  thesoilovertheseed  or  around 
the  plant  roots,  will  then  make  the  transplanting 
process  pretty  safe  and  successful.  It  is  only 
careless  work  that  leads  to  the  loss  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  good  plants  under  such  soil 
conditions,  rain  or  no  rain.  As  to  artificial  wat- 
ering we  seldom  resort  to  it,  except  in  a  very  dry 
season.  There  are  circumstances,  however,  when 
it  would  better  to  sow  or  plant  after  a  rain.  Just 
at  this  writing,  for  instance,  a  long-continued 
drouth  has  seemingly  taken  all  the  moisture  out 
of  the  upjjcr  f  w  inches  of  the  ground,  and  we 
do  not  believe  that  Corn  planted  in  ground  some- 
time before  would  find  the  necessary  moisture 
to  sprout.  There  is  only  one  way  by  which  we 
could  secure  the  germination  of  seeds,  or  the  life 
of  newly  transplanted,  shallow-feeding  plants, 
and  that  is  hy  freshly  jdowingand  preparing  the 
land,  and  sow  or  plant  immediately  into  the 
freshly-stirred,  j'et  moist  soil,  depositing  the 
seed,  and  setting  the  plants  somewhat  deeper 
than  we  would  in  a  season  with  more  rainfall.  In 
some  cases  even  this  expediency  would  not 
work.  A  strong  loam  when  quite  dry,  oft^n  re- 
sists all  reasonable  elforts  to  get  it  pulverized 
and  in  proper  order  for  seed  sowing  or  plant 
setting.  If  we  can  wait  until  after  a  rain,  such 
soil  can  easily  be  made  fine  and  suitable  for  re- 
ceiving seed  or  plants.— G.  K. 

2,4:).s.  Bemedy  for  Maple  Tree  Borer.  This  is 
often  very  destructive  to  Maple  plantations  and 
a  hard  enemy  to  fight.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the 
trunk  of  the  Maple  in  .luly  and  August.  The 
grubs  burrow  into  the  liark  as  soon  as  they 
are  hatched,  and  are  thus  protected  during 
the  winter.  In  the  spring  they  penetrate  deeper, 
and  form,  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  long  and 
winding  galleries  in  the  wood, up  and  down  the 
trunk.  In  order  to  check  their  devastations, 
the  Maple  tree  borer  should  be  sought  for  in 
spring,  when  they  will  readily  be  detected  by 
the  sawdust  they  cast  out  of  their  burrows;  and 
by  a  judicious  use  of  the  knife  and  stiff  wire, 
they  may  be  cut  out  or  destroyed  before  they 
have  gone  deeply  into  the  wood.  As  a  preventive 
we  would  suggest  fre<iuent  washings  of  the 
trunk  in  July  and  August  with  soap  suds  or 
alkaline  solutions,  or  spraying  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  by  which  means  many  of  the  eggs  laid 
on  the  trunk  at  that  time  wdl  be  destroyed. —O.K. 


2,433.  Winter  Treatment  of  Bhododendrons. 
In  the  fine  gardens  of  Mr.  Hunnewell  and  of 
Francis  B.  Hayes,  near  Boston,  Mass.,  where 
Rhododendrons  are  extensively  grown,  special 
provision  is  made  for  wintering  such  kinds  as  do 
not  stand  the  cold  season  safely.  A  notice  of  the 
Hayes  Rhododendron  cellar,  with  a  cross  sec- 
tional sketch  of  the  same,  appeared  in  our 
October,  1890,  issue.  The  cellar  on  the  Hunnwell 
place  is  built  of  masonry  in  a  heavily  wooded 
part  of  the  grounds.  It  is  twelve  feet  high,  and 
has  double  doors  on  one  side  through  which  the 
plants  are  carted.  Light  and  ventilation  are 
provided  by  windows  on  the  ends  and  roof.  In 
November  the  plants  are  lifted  with  as  good 
balls  of  earth  as  can  be  had,  and  are  heeled  in 
beds  of  earth  in  the  cellar.  The  nature  of  the 
root  growth  of  Rhododendrons  is  favorable  to 
thus  lifting  them,  as  the  earth  is  held  in  the  close 
embrace  of  many  fibrous  roots.  They  are  kept 
in  the  cellar  cool  and  unintiuenced  by  varieties 
of  temperature  till  April,  when  they  are  again 
transferred  to  their  out  door  places  as  before. 

2,466.    Strawberry  Saw  Fly  and  Grub.     The 

"small  worm  or  caterpillar  resembling  the  Cur- 
rant worm,  perhaps  a  little  smaller,  say  a  half 
inch  long  or  over,"  which  eats  the  foliage  of 
Inquirer's  Strawberries,  is  undoubtedly  the  larva 
of  the  Strawberry  saw  fly.  This  insect;  in  its 
perfect  state,  is  a  four-winged  fly.  It  places  its 
egg  within  the  substaee  of  the  stem  of  the  leaf 
early  in  May.  The  eggs  absorb  moisture  from 
the  stem,  and  increase  in  size,  and  in  about  a 
fortnight  hatch,  when  the  young  lar^'a■  at  once 
begin  too  feed  on  the  leaves.  When  full  grown 
they  are  nearly  three-fourtbs  of  an  inch  long,  of 
a  pale  greenish  color  with  a  faint  whitish  bloom. 
The  skin  is  semi-transparent.  There  is  a  broken 
band  along  each  side,  of  a  deeper  shade  of  green, 
and  below  this  the  body  has  a  .yellowish  tint. 
The  head  is  yellowish  brown,  with  six  black  dots, 
the  jaws  dark  brown  and  the  under  surface  yel- 
lowish. The  larva'  fall  to  the  ground  when  dis- 
turbed. The  fly  is  black,  with  two  rows  of  large 
whitish  spots  upon  the  abdomen;  antennu' black, 
legs  brown.  The  wings,  when  spread,  measure  a 
little  more  than  half  an  inch  across.  Those  be- 
longing to  the  first  brood  of  larva"  appear  on  the 
wing  early  in  July,  when  eggs  are  deposited  for 
a  second  brood,  which  are  found  during  August. 
They  complete  their  larval  growth,  enter  the 
ground  and  construct  their  earthen  cells,  in 
which  they  remain  unchanged  until  the  follow- 
ing spring,  when  they  enter  the  pupa  state  and 
transform  to  fiies  within  a  few  days.  Prof. 
Saunders  recommends  hellebore  or  Paris  green, 
in  proportion  to  an  ounce  of  the  former,  or  one 
or  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  latter  to  two  gallons 
of  wat€r,  showered  on  the  vines  as  soon  as  the 
larva'  are  seen.  The  enemy  that  attacks  the 
plant  under  ground  is  undoubtedly  the  white 
grub,  the  larva'  of  the  May  beetle.  Heavy  dress- 
ings of  muriate  of  potash  or  kainit  might  possi- 
bly prove  effective  in  driving  this  enemy  away. 
If  not,  the  only  course  to  be  followed  to  prevent 
injury  from  this  source,  is  to  plant  on  ground 
that  has  been  frequently  plowed  and  is  free  from 
grubs. 

2,451.  Water  Cress  Culture.  We  rather  like 
the  pungent  flavor  of  any  kind  of  Cresses  espec- 
ially when  added  to  Lettuces  or  other  salads. 
Water  Cresses  are  easily  grown  in  or  along  any 
little  running  water.  Procure  some  cuttings,  or 
seed  will  do  well  enough,  and  scatter  along  the 
edge  of  the  stream.  It  takes  root  very  readily, 
and  multiplies  and  spreads  rapidly. 

2,4,56.  Canning  Vegetables.  Canning  Sweet 
Corn  is  a  rather  tedious  process,  and  not  often 
successfully  done  in  the  average  household.  Mrs. 
S.  T.  Rorer,  principal  of  the  Philadelphia  cook- 
ing school,  gives  the  following  directions:  Select 
fine,  fresh  Corn.  Remove  husk  and  silk,  and  cut 
the  Corn  from  the  cob;  pack  into  jars,  pressing 
down  closely  and  fill  to  overflowing.  Put  on  the 
tops,  screw  them  down,  place  them  in  a  White 
jar  holder,  and  pour  in  suflBcient  water  to  half 
cover  the  jars.  Cover  the  boiler  tightly,  and  boil 
continuously  for  three  hours,  taking  care  that 
there  is  sufficient  water  to  make  a  full  volume 
of  steam.  When  done,  lift  out  the  jars  and 
screw  down  the  covers  as  tightly  as  possible. 
While  cooling,  tighten  the  covers  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  cold  screw  tighter  still,  if  possi- 
ble. Keep  in  a  cool,  dark  place.  Lima  Beans 
are  treated  somewhat  differently.  Fill  the  jars 
with  uncooked  Beans,  add  cold  water  until  run- 
ning over,  lay  on  the  tops— do  not  screw  them 
down,  and  pack  closely  in  a  wash  boiler  on  a 
layer  of  straw  or  hay;  pour  cold  water  in  the 
boiler  to  half  cover,  put  it  over  the  fire,  fit  the 
lid  on  closely  and  boil  steadily  three  hours  Lift 
out  the  jars;  see  that  they  are  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, and  screw  on  the  covers  as  tightly  as  possi- 
ble. When  cold,  screw  up  again  and  keep  in  a  cool, 
dark  place.  Asparagus  and  Peas  may  be  canned 
in  the  same  way.  It  pays  to  use  glass  cans  for 
home  canning.  The  first  signs  of  fermentation 
can  readily  be  detected,  and  the  flavor  of  the 
fruit  or  A-egetables  is  far  superior  to  those  jiut 
up  in  tins.  String  Beans  are  easiest  to  put  up. 
Throw  into  boiling  water,  boil  rapidly  fifteen 
minutes,  and  then  put  up  as  you  do  small  fruits 
—that  is,  in  jars  heated  in  warm  water;  fill  to 
overflowing  and  screw  on  the  tops  tightly. 
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".4:in.  Bemovin?  Trees  and  Small  Frnita. 
Young  trees  of  all  kinds  are  easily  transferred. 
Dig  tUem  up  carefully,  with  roots  as  little  muti- 
lated as  possible.  Keep  the  latter  damp  until 
planted  out  again  on  their  new  location.  The 
same  applies  to  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 
If  a  place  changes  proprietors  I  would  consider 
every  well-established  fruit  or  other  tree  to  be- 
long to  the  place,  and  consequently  to  the  new 
owner.  At  an.y  rate  I  would  not  attempt  to 
remove  trees  older  than  are  usually  bought  at 
the  nursery,  but  would  rather  plant  the  new 
place  with  new  stock.  Your  present  small  fruit 
plantation— Blackberries,  Raspberries,  Strawber- 
ries, etc., — will  easily  furnish  you  plants  for  a 
new  patch  on  the  new  place.  In  many  cases  the 
young  stock  is  more  suitable  for  your  purpose 
than  older  plants  or  trees.— G.  R. 

2,445.  Mie^nonette  in  Pots.  When  allowed  to 
go  on  its  own  wa.y  Mignonette  is  strictly  an 
annual,  but  if  seed  pods  are  never  allowed 
to  form,  the  plant  will  live  any  numbers 
of  years  and  continually  increase  in  size 
if  assisted  with  root  room  and  liquid 
manure  until  it  may  become  a  gigantic 
marvel.  To  have  the  plant  as  a  perennial 
round-headed  bush,  and  have  it  in  flower 
the  year  round,  depends  only  on  a  little 
ordinary  skill.  From  May  to  August  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  the  seeds,  which 
should  be  done  two  or  three  in  a  small 
pot,  using  a  rich,  light,  loamy  compost. 
Sufficient  water  must  be  given,  and  at 
the  same  time  excess  must  be  carefull.v 
avoided.  If  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
dust  dr.v  the  foliage  assumes  a  brownish 
yellow  appearance  and  the  shoots  become 
wood.v,  which  is  undesirable.  As  soon  as 
the  young  seedlings  show  flowers  pinch 
out  the  top  of  the  plant,  and  a  week 
afterwards  shift  into  Ave  inch  size.  They 
will  again  show  flower  soon,  and  the 
pinching  must  be  repeated.  Soon  they 
may  go  into  six  inch  pots.  Assuming 
that  the  plants  are  brought  into  the 
window  or  greenhouse,  abundance  of 
air  must  be  admitted  to  them  on  all  favorable 
occasions,  and  no  more  artificial  heat  than  will 
insure  their  being  safe  from  frost.  At  night,  if 
the  temperature  can  be  prevented  from  falling 
below  3o°,  they  will  be  perfectly  safe.  When 
admitting  air  avoid  cold  cutting  winds,  for  it  is 
better  to  keep  the  bouse  closed.  If  severe  frost 
sets  in,  and  is  likely  to  last  long,  more  fire  heat 
may  be  employed  to  keep  the  glass  from  being 
frosted  and  the  plants  in  semi-darkness  for  two 
or  three  weeks.  This  would  prove  even  more 
injurious  than  the  use  of  fire  heat  early  in  the 
morning.  Plants  sujected  to  this  treatment  will 
commence  growing  strongly  in  February,  and  if 
judiciously  watered  will  have  large  dark  foliage 
and  large  spikes  of  bloom.  Mignonette  in  pots 
for  decoration  is  by  no  means  effective  when  the 
foliage  has  been  browned  by  carelessness  in 
watering  during  the  stage  of  vigorous  growth. 
If  they  are  kept  too  warm  they  will  continue 
growing  instead  of  lengthening  their  flower 
spikes. 

3.4.57.  Wintering  Canna  Boots.  Our  subscriber 
was  right  in  saying  that  they  are  easily  wintered. 
The  method  we  employ,  and  which  never  fails, 
is  simply  to  keep  Canna  roots  in  dried  earth  in 
boxes  in  the  cellar,  away  from  excessive  cold, 
heat  and  dampness.  About  the  time  the  frost 
finally  cuts  down  the  growth  in  the  fall,  prepara- 
tion for  wintering  is  made  b.v  drying  some 
bushels  of  earth  under  sash,  and  then  a  tew  days 
later  the  plants  are  cut  awa.v  just  above  the 
roots  and  are  buried  in  the  dry  earth  in  the  boxes. 

2.4.58.  Keeping  Over  Passion  Vines.  We  know 
of  no  way  to  keep  the  tender  Passion  Vines  over 
winter,  except  by  the  protection  of  a  greenhouse 
or  similar  shelter.  They  might  be  lifted  and 
carried  to  a  light  cellar  for  safe  wintering  in  ab- 
sence of  the  greenhouse. 


scale,  gives  a  good  idea  of  the  appearance  of 
the  plant  and  fruit. 

Solanum  integrifollum  (Poir),  says  Prof. 
Bailey,  is  sold  as  the  Chinese  Scarlet  and 
Ornamental  Egg  plant,  and  it  is  probably 
the  one  which  has  been  lately  distributed  as 
a  great  novelty  under  the  name  of  Tomato 
Egg  plant.  It  goes  under  the  name  of  Sol- 
atniin  coccincum.  Its  nativity  appears  to 
be  wholly  unknown.  Itis  probably  African. 
I  have  called  it  the  Ethiopian  Egg  plant. 

It  is  a  coarse  plant,  three  feet  high,  with 
large  lobed  leaves,  and  the  stems,  petioles 
and  midribs  armed  with  strong  and  very 
sharp  spines  a  half-inch  long.  The  small 
white  flowers  are  usually  borne  in  clusters 


The  bright  English  Irises  are  now,  .Tune  12, 
at  their  best;  they  are  so  fine  and  inexpen- 
sive that  they  deserve  to  be  better  known. 
The  Spanish  Irises  come  earlier,  but  are  not 
nearly  so  handsome.  Iris  Kasmpferi  I  find 
a  shy  bloomer,  giving  now  its  first  bud 
with  its  third  summer's  growth. 


The  Tomato  Egg  Plant. 

Two  or  three  year.s  ago  a  novelty  was  in- 
troduced under  the  name,  "Tomato  Egg 
Plant."  Of  course  we  tested  it,  and  found 
it  curious  and  interesting  enough,  but  with- 
out practical  value.  It  has  the  general  habit 
of  growth  of  the  ordinary  Egg  plants,  more 
compact,  if  anything,  and  easy  to  fruit. 
Potato  bugs  seem  to  be  especially  fond  of  it, 
for  they  will  devour  not  only  the  foliage, 
but  the  stalks  and  fruits  as  well.  Of  the 
latter  they  leave  nothing  btit  the  seeds,  of 
which  the  fruit  is  almost  entirely  filled. 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  Cornell  Univer- 
sity E.xperiment  station,  Prof.  Bailey  de- 
scribes and  pictures  the  various  species  and 
varieties  of  Egg  plant  as  tested  at  the  station 
grounds.  The  illustration  of  the  Tomato 
Egg  plant,  here  reproduced  on  a  smaller 


THE  TOMATO   EGG  PLANT. 

of  two  to  six.  The  fruit  is  small,  rarely 
much  exceeding  two  inches  in  diameter, 
bright  scarlet  or  yellow,  and  conspicuously 
lobed,  after  the  manner  of  the  old  Early 
Red  Tomato. 

We  have  grown  two  types  of  this  plant, 
one  of  strong,  upright  growth,  with  purple 
stems,  petioles  and  midribs,  the  other  of 
spreading  habit  and  lighter  color.  The 
species  is  only  curious  and  ornamental,  the 
fruits  not  being  eaten. 


Rose  and  Other  Plants  In  Nebraska. 

A.  D.  T.,  SHAWNEE  CO.,  NEB. 

Not  in  fifteen  years  has  there  been  so  much 
rain  during  our  Rose  season  as  this  year. 
As  a  consequence  some  sorts  have  not 
opened  well;  but  among  such.  Jacqueminot, 
Magna  Charta,  .John  Hopper,  Baron  de  Bon- 
stetten  and  a  few  others  were  not  included; 
they  opened  well  notwithstanding  the  clouds 
and  rain.  Many  other  varieties  lost  half 
their  buds,  while  Dinsmore,  Mad.  Chas. 
Wood  and  Francis  Level  gave  not  one  per- 
fect fiower.  This  is  a  severe  climate  for 
some  plants,  but  is  usually  favorable  for 
Roses  that  are  sheltered  from  wind.  It 
shows  that  one  must  not  judge  results  by 
one  season's  experience. 

I  have  Eugenie  Verdier  in  full  bloom;  a 
most  lovely  Rose  with  the  tints  and  fra- 
grance of  a  Tea  Rose,  but  catalogued  usually 
as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual.  With  me  it  is  a 
continuous  bloomer,  and  has  endured  two 
winters  with  a  slight  protection  of  leaves. 
I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  a  true  Hy- 
brid Perpetual.  It  should  be  in  every  col- 
lection of  Roses. 

From  the  spring  flowering  bulbs  to  the 
advent  of  Roses  there  is  a  scarcity  of  flowers. 
I  know  of  nothing  more  satisfactory  for  a 
supply  at  this  time  than  German  Iris.  They 
are  so  hardy  and  easily  grown,  so  free  from 
insect  enemies,  and  now  may  be  had  in  fine 
variety  and  at  prices  so  low  that  they  de- 
serve to  be  planted  freely.  If  the  Lemon 
lA\y,Hcm€roc(tJUKjl<tvii,  hasa  warm  corner, 
it  will  add  its  sweet  golden  blossoms  at  the 
same  time. 


A  Few  Fine  Old  Friends. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  OSEn)A   CO.,  N.  T. 

I  used  to  see  a  good  deal  made  of  the  Sal- 
vias. Now  little  is  said  about  them.  A 
friend  of  mine,  twenty-flve  years  ago,  had 
two  things  that  I  envied  her — a  very  fine 
Giant  of  Battles  Rose  and  a  superbly-grown 
Salvia  splenden.s.  This  latter  was  a  mass 
of  scarlet  in  autumn,  and  was  removed 
to  the  house  for  winter  bloom.  She 
always  started  new  plants  from  cut^ 
tings  each  year,  and  while  some  were 
bedded  for  garden  decoration,  others 
were  potted  for  winter  house  flowering. 
In  my  own  collection,  I  for  a  long 
while  had  Gordonii  and  Patens;  the 
last  a  most  delicious  azure-blue,  Angus- 
tifolia  is  also  a  fine  blue.  Several  new 
sorts  run  through  the  shades  of  crim- 
son, blue,  scarlet,  and  white.  I  am 
however,  still  fond  of  the  old  favorites, 
and  in  blues  know  nothing  finer  than 
Patens.  In  September  get  them  ready 
for  the  house  that  you  desire  for  that 
purpose,  for  they  are  sensitive  to  frost. 
The  Hoya  or  Wax  plant  is  a  great 
favorite  with  me,  although  I  have  not 
now  as  fine  specimens  as  I  like  to 
boast  of,  it  is  still  a  delight  of  my 
window.  It  should  be  seldom  disturbed 
or  shifted,  and  the  pot  should  stand 
high  up  in  the  window  or  the  conser- 
vatory. Once  established,  let  it  mostly 
alone,  except  to  supply  water.  I  have  had 
a  single  vine  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
flower  trusses  open  at  once,  and  a  glorious 
sight,  and  more  glorious  smell.  The  house 
was  filled  with  odor.  The  leaves  are  thick 
and  leathery,  and  a  rich  deep  green.  They 
should  be  frequently  washed.  The  soil 
should  be  peat  and  sand;  give  it  manure 
water  occasionally.  The  fiowers  come  out 
year  after  year  from  the  same  stem,  so  you 
must  not  cut  off  flower  stems;  you  can  start 
new  plants  from  leaf  stems,  or  cuttings  of 
the  ordinary  sort. 

Why  do  you  not  raise  Bouvardias?  I 
have  never  had  more  satisfactory  plants 
than  these.  There  is  a  purity  about  them 
that  specially  pleases.  They  bloom  very 
freely  and  all  winter.  They  like  a  warm 
place,  but  are  not  specially  tender;  they 
should  be  in  blossom  from  August  to  April 
just  the  months  most  needing  them;  you 
can  propagate  them  easily  from  bits  of  roots. 
Cut  bark  occasionally  to  shape  them,  the 
plants  become  neat  and  compact;  they  are 
among  the  very  best  of  bedding  plants,  also, 
if  desired  for  lawn  use;  pot  in  leaf-mould 
and  sand.  There  are  many  new  sorts,  es- 
pecially the  fine  doubles,  but  I  still  like 
best  the  old  Hogarthii  and  Vreelandii,  one 
a  delicate  scarlet,  the  other  pure  white. 

It  is  about  time  to  recall  into  popular 
favor  the  Pelargonium.  Of  late  years  the 
Zonale  Geraniums  have  crowded  this  out  of 
favor;  but  while  the  latter  are  a  wonderfully 
popular  flower,  the  former  are  unequaled 
for  glorious  bloom  and  delicate  shades;  the 
lines  are  from  white  to  scarlet  in  every 
shade,  and  blotched  and  feathered  petals 
combine  every  color  in  grand  freedom. 
With  a  rich  soil  they  are  easily  grown;  they 
are  easily  propagated,  nearly  as  easily  as  the 
Zonales.  Old  plants  should  frequently  be 
replaced  by  new  ones;  it  does  not  pay  to 
raise  an  old  stick.  Take  cuttings  in  spring; 
strike  them  in  an  old  frame  or  under  a  win- 
dow sash.  Do  not  water  much.  The  young 
plants  grow  rapidly,  and  are  ready  for 
flowering  in  the  fall.    The  Pelargonium  is 
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a  marvel  for  its  possible  combination  of 
colors,  and  exquisite  delicacy.  It  is  quite 
as  easy  to  raise  seedlings  as  from  the  com- 
mon Geraniums. 

I  have  seen  but  one  Heliotrope  in  a  vein- 
dow  collection  that  was  as  glorious  as  it 
ought  to  be.  It  was  a  tub-grown  plant,  four 
feet  in  height,  and  as  large  in  proportion. 
Covered  with  flowers  it  was  a  great  sight; 
but  of  course  the  glory  of  the  Heliotrope  is 
its  perfume.  The  form  can  be  varied  from 
that  of  a  bush  to  a  small  tree  growing  to  a 
single  trunk.  They  do  not  like  too  fre- 
quent repotting,  but  to  be  well  fed.  Cut 
back  well  in  August,  and  in  mid-winter 
you  will  have  full  bloom.  There  is  a  great 
difference  in  the  style  of  growth  of  the 
different  varieties.  Select  the  fine  growers, 
irrespective  of  color  of  blossoms.  One  ad- 
vantage of  sweet-scented  plants  is  now  well 
known  to  be  their  power  to  generate  ozone. 
That  is  by  growing  such  plants  we  com- 
bine the  advantage  of  beauty  with  whole- 
someness.  The  Heliotrope  perfume  to  most 
persons  is  very  delightful, andvery  healthful. 

The  Fuchsia  is  not  likely  ever  to  fall  out 
of  favor.  It  is  unequalled  for  beauty,  clean- 
liness, and  siilts  the  taste  of  every  sort  of 
person.  You  are  as  likely  to  find  Fuchsias 
in  hovels  as  in  mansions.  A  single  plant 
rightly  grown  is  a  glorious  affair.  The 
Fuchsia  all  in  all  is  the  very  best  of  all 
house  plants.  It  is  unfit  for  bedding  ex- 
cept in  shady  locations,  but  In  half-shaded 
beds  it  does  finely  out  of  doors.  Its  real 
glory  is  as  the  queen  of  house  plants.  Dif- 
ferent varieties  choose  to  grow  in  different 
styles,  but  as  a  rule  one  had  best  grow  a 
straight  upright  about  three  feet  high,  and 
then  pinch  off  the  top.  When  the  side 
shoots  get  long  enough  pinch  in  until  the 
bush  is  compact.  Remove  seed  pods.  Sup- 
ply with  plenty  of  water.  Keep  partly 
shaded  and  turn  the  sides  frequently  to  the 
light.  A  Fuchsia  cutting  in  wet  sand  or 
dirt  roots  with  great  ease.  Cut  off  young 
wood  smooth  under  a  .ioint,  and  plunge 
half  under  the  sand.  Transplant  at  three 
weeks,  in  good  garden  soil,  in  small  pots, 
and  transfer  as  they  grow.  You  can  shape 
a  Fuchsia  to  your  will.  They  do  not  like  a 
hot  or  dry  atmosphere.  The  full  grown 
Fuchsia  requires  a  six  or  eight  inch  pot. 
Young  plants  are  so  easily  started  it  does 
not  generally  pay  to  hold  on  to  old  ones.  I 
like  some  of  the  old  roots  better  than  most 
of  the  new  ones,  but  every  florist  can  supply 
half  a  dozen  elegant  sorts.  Remember  that 
one  fine  plant  gives  more  satisfaction  than 
many  poor  ones. 

There  is  one  more  old-fashioned  flower  I 
am  passionately  fond  of,  that  is  the  Hydran- 
gea Hortensis.  It  is  hardy,  ea.sily  grown, 
clean  and  when  well  grown  becomes  a  mass 
of  flowers.  I  remember  two  boxes  in  a  lady's 
porch  that  had  on  each  forty  superb  clusters 
of  bloom.  The  color  is  fine  pink,  changing 
after  several  weeks  to  green. 

I  should  add,  by  all  means  let  us  go  back 
to  the  old-fashioned  Rose  and  Pennyroyal 
and  Apple  Geraniums  of  our  mothers. 
These  were  of  that  class  I  have  described 
as  wholesome.  The  odor  was  always  grate- 
ful to  people  sick  or  well  The  leaves 
crushed  in  the  pocket  remained  a  pleasure. 
Of  all  these  1  still  prefer  the  Apple-scented. 

Experimenting  with  novelties  has  its 
charms,  but  there  is  a  quiet  restful  pleasure 
in  going  to  the  pets  of  earlier  years,  nor  are 
they  surpassed  by  later  candidates  for  favor. 


Home-Made  Weeder. 

Good  work  in  weeding  may  be  done  with 
various  simple  tools,  such  as  broken  table 
knives,  bent  in  a  slight  curve,  ordinary  iron 
spoons,  which  are  used  by  many  growers  in 
Onion  weeding,  etc.  We  find  Lang's  weeder 
quite  handy  and  useful  in  weeding  close- 
planted  garden  stuff. 


Geo.  G.  Jones,  of  Wisconsin,  gives  us  the 
following  description  of  a  very  convenient 
home-made  weeder:  Take  a  section  of  an 
old  mowing  machine  knife;  drill  a  hole  In 
center;  grind  all  the  edges  sharp;  rivet  an 
iron  rod  about  a  foot  long  to  it,  passing 
through  the  center  hole,  and  fit  a  wooden 
handle  to  the  rod.  You  will  then  have  a 
useful  implement  to  cut  out  weeds  from 
among  garden  vegetables. 


Among   the  Ontario   (Canada)    Fruit 
Growers. 

Commercial  Fruit  Grower's  Outlook. 
Over  production  has  long  been  the  bug  bear 
of  many  fruit  growers.  Whenever  the 
prices  of  fruits  were  low,  or  unsatisfactory 
to  the  producer,  expressions  of  fear  were 
heard  that  fruit  growing  is  overdone,  and 
further  planting  would  not  be  remunerative. 


HOME-MADl  WEEDER. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Beadle's  address  was  an  able 
refutation  of  this  Idea.  Thousands  of  well- 
grown  trees  are  planted,  he  says,  that  will 
never  affect  the  fruit  market,  simply  be- 
cause they  will  never  bear  a  crop  except 
that  of  bitter  disappointment.  People  who 
only  go  into  fruit  growing  as  a  speculation, 
will  never  make  a  success  of  it.  To  succeed 
in  any  business  one  must  have  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  it,  and  give  it  thought  and 
study.  The  great  majority  who  plant  lack 
this  requisite,  consequently  will  never  pro- 
duce a  crop  to  hurt  the  market. 

The  demand  for  fruits  is  Increasing  rap- 
idly. Yet  the  fruit-eating  qualities  of  the 
people  are  by  no  means  fully  developed.  It 
is  also  observed  that  the  urban  population 
— the  consumers — are  increasing  much  faster 
than  the  rural  population — the  producers. 
The  export  trade  of  the  Dominion  is  also 
assuming  larger  proportions  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  1889  amounted  to  over  one 
million  dollars.  Altogether  he  thinks  the 
outlook  is  quite  good. 

Attractive  Fruit  Packages.  Mr.  N. 
Avery,  M.  P.  P.,  in  his  address  spoke  in 
favor  of  good  fruit  in  attractive  packages, 
and  mentioned  that  he  had  often  been  fooled 
by  the  pink  gauze  covering,  that  imparted 
to  the  very  inferior  Peaches  in  the  basket  a 
tempting,  rosy,  but  deceitful  appearance. 
Good  fruit,  temptingly  displayed  in  a  nice 
package,  will  permanently  increase  the  de- 
mand and  insure  good  prices. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Western  New  York. 
Mr.  S.  D.  Willard  gave  a  report  on  the  last 
two  fruit  crops  in  Western  New  York.  No 
larger  Grape  crop  was  ever  known  in  West- 
em  New  York  than  that  of  1890.  Among 
meritorious  fruits  the  following  were  men- 
tioned, viz:  Harris  Apricot,  ripening  near 
Seneca  Lake  about  .July  20th;  very  profita- 
ble. Yellow  Transparent  Apple,  now  the 
most  satisfactory  early  Apple;  Mcintosh 
Red  Apple,  good  for  market;  Sutton's  Beauty 
Apple,  better  than  Baldwin  for  winter,  and 
un.surpassed  beauty;  Hubbardston's  None- 
such Apple,just  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Mr.  Willard  says  that  we  should  plant 
Peaches  that  are  hardy,  especially  so  in 
fruit  bud,  and  recommends  the  following 
list.  Hill's  Chili,  Morris  White,  Early  Riv- 
ers, Horton's  Rivers,  Hyne's  Surprise,  Yel- 
low St.  John,  Garfield  or  Brighton. 

Of  I'ears,  the  Bartlett,  Duchess  and  Kieffer 
have  proved  most  profitable,  especially  the 


latter.  The  following  Plums  were  found 
superior,  viz:  Czar,  Prince  of  Wales,  Mon- 
arch, Archduke,  Grand  Duke,  all  new 
English  sorts;  also  Field  Hudson  River, 
Purple  Egg,  Stanton  and  Middleburg. 

Mr.  Willard  declares  there  is  money  in 
Cherries,  especially  in  the  sour  ones.  Mont- 
morency, English  Morello  and  King  Philip 
are  among  the  best  of  the  sour  class,  and  ■ 
Gov.  Wood,  Rockport  and  Windsor  of  the 
sweet  Cherries.  Windsor  is  an  excellent 
new  sort  from  Canada,  and  the  best  dark 
colored  one  In  the  lot. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  demand 
for  cultivated  Blackberries,  and  the  crop 
has  proved  to  be  profitable.  Snyder  and 
Early  Barnard  are  recommended  as  about 
the  best  varieties  for  Western  New  York. 

Carrying  of  Domestic  Fruits.  Com- 
plaints were  uttered  freely  about  the  rough 
way  that  fruits  were  handled  by  the  ex- 
press companies.  Mr.  Dempsey  stated  that 
he  never  risks  the  express  companies  if  he 
can  avoid  It.  He  ships  Pears  and  almost 
all  fruits,  except  Strawberries,  by  freight, 
and  they  always  arrive  in  good  order. 

Methods  of  Propagating  Fruit  Trees. 
Mr.  Craig,  of  the  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ottawa,  suggests  that  we  have  given  plenty 
of  attention  to  new  varieties,  and  perhaps 
not  enough  to  the  effects  of  various  modes 
of  propagation  on  the  health  and  longevity 
of  the  subjects  operated  upon.  Often  the 
question  might  come  up,  whether  root  and 
stock  of  the  trees  we  plant  are  on  good 
terms  or  not. 

The  advantages  of  the  budding  method 
are  ease  and  cheapness;  its  disadvantage 
is  the  impracticability  of  setting  the  budded 
tree  deep  enough  to  allow  the  emission  of 
roots  from  the  clou.  Frequently  it  also  re- 
sults in  a  crook  in  the  base  of  the  tree. 

The  advantages  of  wholp-rooted  trees, 
whether  budded  or  grafted,  lie  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  deeper,  firmer,  and  more  sym- 
metrical root  system  a.t  first  than  are  usual- 
ly produced  by  piece-roots.  Consequently 
the  Itrees  make  a  more  rapid  growth  the 
first  two  or  three  years.  The  disadvantages 
are  cost  of  root,  and  that  they  cannot  be  set 
deep  enough  to  emit  of  roots  from  the  cion. 

The  piece-root  seems  to  serve  an  almost 
indispensible  purpose  where  extra  hardiness 
is  desired.  It  allows  the  use  of  a  long  cion 
to  be  set  deep.  The  piece-root  should  serve 
only  as  a  temporary  root  for  a  cutting.  The 
cion  represents  a  variety  of  known  hardi- 
ness, while  the  seedling  root  is  variable, 
and  the  majority  of  cases  probably  not 
hardy  enough  to  withstand  very  severe 
climates. 

Good  tree  for  all  purposes  can  be  obtained 
by  using  only  the  first  and  second  cuts  from 
the  root,  and  these  cuts  should  not  be  less 
than  three  and  one-half  inches  long,  and  the 
cion  between  five  and  six  inches.  All  these 
statements  are  the  result  of  carefully  con- 
ducted experiments  made  at  the  experiment 
farm  at  Ottawa. 

The  Pear  is  usually  propagated  by  bud- 
ding, but  whole  root  grafting  is  much  used. 
By  shortening  the  main  root  somewhat,  and 
using  a  four  and  one-half  inch  cion,  the 
twelve  inch  root  graft,  will  makea  good  tree. 

An  easy  method  of  propagating  the  Plum, 
Cherry  and  the  stone  fruits  in  general,  is 
that  by  root  cuttings.  The  roots  nearest  the 
surface  are  better  than  the  deep  feeding 
ones.  Take  up  in  fall,  cut  into  three  inch 
lengths,  and  pack  in  boxes  with  alternate 
layers  of  moist  sand  and  earth.  Store  the 
boxes  in  a  frost-proof  cellar.  In  spring  the 
roots,  then  well  calloused,  are  planted  in 
nursery  rows  or  thickly  in  beds,  stuck  into 
slanting  position  with  top  end  three-fourths 
inches  below  the  surface.  Propagation  can 
thus  be  carried  on  quite  rapidly.  Mr.  Craig 
thinks  that  trees  on  their  own  roots  would 
be  less  subject  to  disease. 
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How  and  When  to  Prune   Raspber- 
ries and   Blackberries. 

PnininK  bush-fruits,  especially  Raspber- 
ries and  Blackberries,  is  a  necessity  for  con- 
venience in  cultivation.  If  left  to  them- 
selves, the  patch  would  soon  be  inaccessible 
for  horse  and  tools.  In  some  vray  the  canes 
must  be  dwarfed  or  kept  In  sub.iectlon. 

By  permitting  them  to  grow  their  full 
length,  and  then  cutting  them  back  to  a 
convenient  stature,  remarks  E.  S.  Goff,  in 
Garden  and  Forest,  we  should  remove  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  fruit  buds,  and  thiis 
materially  reduce  the  crop.  We  must 
prune  them  in  such  a  way  that  while  we 
keep  them  down  to  a  size  that  Is  convenient 
for  working  among  them,  we  also  preserve 
the  flower  buds.  To  accomplish  this,  we 
pinch  the  terminal  shoot  at  the  height  of 
two  to  two  and  one-half  feet.  This  causes 
the  buds  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  to  develop 
into  branches,  and  instead  of  a  single  cane 
six  or  eight  feet  in  length,  we  have  a  half 
dozen  branches  two  feet  or  less  long. 

To  the  beginner  It  appears  almost  absurd 
to  pinch  a  Raspberry  cane  at  the  height  of 
two  feet.  It  seems  as  if  the  cane  had  but 
just  commenced  to  grow,  and  to  pinch  it  at 
that  height  will  prevent  it  growing  taller. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  are 
several  nodes  at  the  top  of  the  stem  that 
have  not  attained  their  full  length,  and 
which  will  continue  to  elongate  for  some 
days  after  the  tip  has  been  removed.  A 
cane  pinched  at  two  feet  will  attain  an  ulti- 
mate height  of  three  feet,  which  is  enough. 

Usually  winter  sets  in  at  the  north  before 
the  normal  growth  is  completed,  and  de- 
stroys more  or  less  of  the  immature  and 
succulent  terminal  parts,  especially  if  sum- 
mer pruning  had  been  neglected  or  imper- 
fectly done. 

It  is  better  to  remove  this  destroyed  por- 
tion, because  if  left,  it  continues  to  absorb 
and  transmit  by  evaporation  the  sap 
brought  up  by  the  living  part  of  the  cane, 
thus  robbing  in  a  measure  the  fruit  and 
foliage.  This  pruning  would  naturally  be 
done  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell.  Earlier  than  this  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide  how  much  to  remove; 
later,  the  dead  portion  would  have  already 
wrought  a  part  of  its  mischief. 


Flavor  In  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Quality,  high  flavor,  in  fruits  and  veget- 
ables is  a  most  desirable  feature.  Even  in 
production  for  market,  where  color  and  ap- 
pearance heretofore  overshadowed  all  other 
considerations,  the  matter  of  quality  begins 
to  find  its  proper  appreciation. 

We  should  not  imagine  that  selection  of 
variety  is  the  only,  or  even  the  chief  circum- 
stance influencing  flavor  and  quality. 
Sometimes  this  is  less  important  than  the 
soil  in  which  the  tree  or  plant  is  growing, 
or  the  culture  which  they  receive.  This  is 
especially  true  of  vegetables.  Radishes, 
grown  quickly  in  rich  soil  and  under  high 
cultivation,  are  tender  and  enjoyable,  while 
the  same  variety,  planted  on  poor  soil,  un- 
suitable, and  left  to  itself , will  give  us  tough, 
pithy,  worthless  roots.  How  deliciously 
brittle  and  succulent  is  the  Lettuce  and 
Celery  we  grow  on  good  soil  and  with  good 
treatment,  especially  nitrate  of  soda,  etc.  I 
Potatoes  grown  on  sandy  soil  are  usually 
much  mealier  than  those  of  the  same  variety 
grown  on  clay. 

The  difference  in  the  quality  of  fruits, 
owing  to  the  same  causes,  is  sometimes  also 
quite  striking.  The  most  highly-flavored 
Strawberry,  says  a  correspondent  in  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  becomes  insipid  when 
starved  in  growth  and  choked  with  weeds. 
Two  Apple  trees  of  the  same  sort  and 
equally  vigorous  at  the  start  will  bear  fruit 
that  will  scarcely  be  recognized,  by  the 
taste,  as  related  to  each  other.    The  one 


grows  in  a  roomy,  well-fertilized,  and  well- 
cultivated  garden,  and  the  other  produces 
its  fruit  with  sod-bound  roots,  in  a  sterile 
soil,  and  closely  crowded  among  other  trees, 
so  that  what  sunshine  reaches  its  branches 
has  to  steal  in  by  devious  ways. 

Delicious  flavor,  whatever  be  the  fruit  or 
vegetable,  is  promoted  by  the  best  condi- 
tions of  growth;  and  this  means  good  soil, 
well  drained  and  fertilized;  thorough  culti- 
vation; proper  thinning  of  the  fruit  so  that 
what  remains  may  receive  the  vigorous 
strength  of  the  plant,  and  especially  a  full 
supply  of  sunshine  and  pure  air. 

Fruit  must  have  sunshine  to  develop  fine 
flavor,  and  it  is  folly  to  economize  in  garden 
space  by  planting  rows  of  small  fruits  be- 
tween rows  of  Apple  or  Pear  trees,  to  re- 
main after  the  letter  have  attained  large 
growth.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  sunshine 
can  come  down  upon  the  tops  of  plants  or 
bushes  from  above,  sufficient  as  that  may 
seem  to  some;  it  must  have  access  freely 
to  every  part  if  perfect  quality  is  desired. 
Free  space  for  the  roots  to  work,  and  plenty 
of  fertilizing  material  to  feed  upon,  will 
assist  in  forming  perfect  fruit.  "Plenty  of 
fertilizer"  means  just  enough  and  no  more, 
for  some  plants,  if  fed  too  highly,  run  too 
much  to  woody  growth.  Care  should  be 
taken  also  to  apply  dressing  after  growth 
ceases  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  spring  when  it  is 
starting,  to  avoid  the  winter-killing  of  new 
growth  made  late  In  the  season. 

A  serious  mistake  that  one  sees  in  many 
orchards,  in  passing  through  the  country, 
is  the  crowded  condition  of  the  trees. 
Crowded  orchards  produce  fruit,  as  a  rule, 
that  is  not  up  to  full  flavor  because  the  sun- 
shine has  not  a  chance  to  perform  its  full 
mission.  Where  the  evil  exists,  an  axe 
should  accompany  the  pruning  saw  on  its 
rounds  among  the  trees.  In  such  cases  the 
space  occupied  by  some  of  them  is  worth 
more  than  the  trees,  and  those  that  remain 
will  produce  better  fruit,  and  in  many  cases 
as  much  of  it  as  the  orchard  before  bore. 


Hot  Water  as  Rose  Bug  Remedy. 

Hot  water  as  a  remedy  for  insect  pests,  so 
much  abused  in  recent  years,  is  coming  to 
honor  again.  At  one  time— and  it  is  not  long 
ago— this  remedy  was  quite  generally 
recommended  tor  the  Cabbage  worm.  For 
some  years  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
Cabbages  in  our  home  garden  free  from 
worms  by  simply  applying,  occasionally,  a 
dash  of  hot  soap  suds,  or  clear  water,  to  the 
ceater  of  the  plants. 

The  remedy,  however,  soon  came  into  dis- 
repute, and  succumbed  to  to  the  ridicule  of 
writers,  simply  because  its  injudicious  use 
is  apt  to  injure  the  plants.  While  we  had 
no  cause  of  complaint,  in  this  respect,  in 
our  own  practice,  we  discarded  this  simple 
remedy,  less  in  order  to  follow  the  fashion, 
than  to  adopt  another  remedy,  simpler, 
more  convenient  and  effective,  namely 
bubach,  applied  either  in  dust  or  spray  form. 

Hot  water  now  proves  asure  remedy — the 
only  one  thus  far  found— for  the  Rose 
Chafer.  This  insect  has  heretofore  defled 
all  efforts  to  get  clear  of  it,  and  seems  to 
fatten  on  the  strongest  poisons. 

The  Rural  New  Yorker  has  found  that 
this  dreadful  foe  is  very  sensitive  to  heat. 
Exposure  to  only  123  degrees  Fahrenheit 
kills  it  almost  instantly.  Consequently  all 
that  isneeded  to  clear  the  infested  plants  of 
the  insect,  is  to  spray  them  thoroughly  with 
water  hot  enough  to  reach  the  bugs,  at  a 
temperature  of  at  least  123  degrees  Fahr., 
but  not  hot  enough  to  injure  even  the  most 
delicate  foliage.  The  margin  here  is  quite 
large,  and  the  remedy  can  easily  be  made 
effective  and  safe,  which  was  not  so  easily 
done  in  case  of  the  Cabbage  worm,  which 
can  stand  a  considerably  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  Rose  Chafer. 


Do  You  Grow  the  Finer  Aqulleglas? 

MRS.  G.  M,  WOODRUFF,  WESTCHESTER  CO.,  N.  Y. 

The  better  forms  of  Aquilegias,  such  as 
chrysantha,  ccerulea  and  glandulosa  and 
the  seedlings  of  these  I  class  among  my 
most  attractive  hardy  plants  of  the  gar- 
den. Besides  being  so  perfectly  suited  to 
border  culture,  I  flnd  they  do  exceedingly 
well  in  pots,  thus  adapting  them  for  win- 
dow or  veranda  culture.  Not  the  least  ad- 
vantage is  that  they  can  be  easily  raised 
from  seed. 

Let  me  mention  my  method  of  raising  the 
plants.  I  sow  the  seed  in  the  end  of  July 
or  early  in  August,  in  low  boxes  of  sandy 
soil,  which  latter  are  kept  in  a  frame  cover- 
ed with  whitewashed  glass.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  are  large  enough  to  handle  they  are 
pricked  out  into  other  pans  so  as  to  have 
room  to  grow  which  they  will  do  until  late 
autumn. 

Towards  winter  and  even  during  the  win- 
ter the  soil  should  be  rather  dry,  for  al- 
though Aquilegias  like  plenty  of  root  mois- 
ture, when  they  are  making  active  growth, 
the  roots  will  perish  during  the  winter  if 
the  soil  about  them  is  at  all  wet.  Early 
spring  is  quite  soon  enough  to  think  of 
moving  them  again,  which  should  be  done 
into  a  well-prepared  spot  in  the  garden,  un- 
less they  are  to  be  grown  in  pots.  In  any 
case  the  soil  should  be  moderately  rich  and 
deep,  and  the  surface  level,  for  if  the 
weather  is  dry  they  will  stand  plenty  of 
water  both  while  they  are  growing  and 
while  they  are  in  flower. 

With  me  the  varieties  of  ccerulea  will 
flower  for  three  or  four  years,  but  they  do 
not  do  so  in  all  soils,  more  frequently  dying 
away  after  they  have  flowered  twice;  there- 
fore, it  is  necessary  to  raise  a  stock  of  young 
plants,  if  not  every  year,  once  in  two  years. 

Those  plants  required  to  flower  in  pots 
should  be  taken  up  and  placed  in  6-inch 
pots  at  the  end  of  October,  and  the  plants 
kept  in  a  cold  pit  all  the  winter.  In  this 
structure  they  will  come  into  flower  in 
May,  and  will  make  striking  objects  for 
any  position  where  decorative  plants  are  re- 
quired. As  soon  as  they  go  out  of  flower 
the  stems  may  be  cut  down  and  the  plants 
turned  out  again  into  the  bed  whence  they 
were  taken. 


2.397.  Cultnie  of  Hydrangea  Otaksa.  There 
is  nothing  difflcult  in  the  culture  of  this  plant. 
Any  ordinary  garden  soil  with  a  free  admixture 
of  sand  would  be  found  to  suit  it  well.  The 
plant  being  a  native  of  Japan  would  not  be 
hardy  in  Canada  and  should  during  the  winter 
be  put  in  a  frost-proof  cellar.— H.  W.  Smith. 

2.398.  What  Ails  My  Bhabarbl  The  plants 
are  most  likely  very  old  and  are  growing  in  too 
poor  a  soil  and  which  in  the  winter  retains  the 
moisture.  Try  a  dr.ver  situation  and  liberal 
supplies  of  manures.— H.  W.  Smith. 

2,400.  NarciBSUS  Blighting  in  Bnd.  The  tem- 
perature in  which  the  plants  were  forced  was 
too  high,  and  moisture  was  also  too  abundant. 
Next  season  do  not  allow  the  temperature  to  ex- 
ceed 55°  during  the  day  nor  45°  at  night,  and 
don't  apply  water  in  large  quantities— H.  W.  S 

2,414.  Liquid  Manure  lor  BOBM.  Four  pounds^ 
of  guano  may  be  dissolved  in  40  gallons  of  water.' 
This  liquid  manure  should  be  applied  to  the 
plants  when  the  ground  is  moist.  Should  the 
soil  be  at  all  dry,  a  good  watering  with  clear 
water  should  be  first  given,  and  then  the  liquid 
manure  be  appUed,  by  this  method  no  injury  is 
done  the  tender  roots,  and  the  manure  is 
brought  within  reach  of  the  feeders.  It  can 
be  applied  once  or  twice  a  week  according 
to  the  growth  of  the  plants.-  H.  W.  Smith. 

2,388.  Pomegranate  not  Blooming.  The 
pruning  probably  has  been  too  severe.  I  advise 
that  you  leave  it  alone  tor  a  season  or  two.  The 
flowers  of  the  Pomegranate  arc  borne  on  the 
ends  of  slender  twigs,  and  it  these  are  removed 
and  the  plant  much  cut,  growth  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  expense  of  the  flowers.  Encourage 
the  production  of  twig  growth  which  the  plant 
will  produce  naturally  if  left  pretty  much  to 
itself,  and  you  will  be  rewarded  with  Mowers 
and  perhaps  fruit.- H.  W.  Smith. 
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August,  languid  eyed  brunette, 
Lips  with  blood  of  berries  wet, 
Cbeeks  of  Hebe's  hue,  thy  head 
Auburn,  Lotus  garlanded. 
With  the  dog-star  on  thy  brow, 
Take  thy  poet's  tribute  now; 
Ruddiest  daughter  of  the  year. 
Nurse  of  respite,  queen  of  cheer, 
Work  and  worry  find  surcease 
In  thy  Insect-strains  of  peace; 
All  my  soul  vacation  halls 
In  the  piping  of  thy  quails. 
And  along  thy  rural  chime 
Elng  the  bells  of  breathlng-tlme. 
Low  of  klne  and  bleat  of  sheep. 
Cooing  pigeons'  song  of  sleep. 
Swallow's  chat  and  redwing's  cUnk, 
Mewl  of  cat-bird  and  chewlnk, 
Raven's  bark  and  bittern's  shout, 
Sound  my  play-day  welcome  out; 
Every  hill  and  hedge  and  tree 
Sings  a  song  of  rest  to  me. 

—  rou(ft*s  Companion. 


We  ADVOCATE  shrubbery  borders. 

The  Plumed  Hydrangea  stands  matchless 
this  month  for  fine  floral  effects. 


Late  Keeping  Winter  Apples  Scarce.  It 
is  reported  that  English  buyers  are  trying  to 
contract  for  the  Apple  crop  in  Maine  and  other 
Eastern  States.  Our  fruit  reports  show  a  scar- 
city of  late-keeping  Apples.  Growers  should 
not  now  sell  their  crops  for  a  mere  song. 

Coming  National  Meetings.  The  seventh 
annual  meeting  of  the  Society  of  American 
Florists,  to  be  held  this  month  at  Toronto,  pro- 
mises to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  numerous  con- 
ventions held  by  this  stirring  association.  The 
visitors  will  find  at  Toronto  a  good  deal  of  the 
spirit  of  English  gardening,  shown  by  amateurs 
and  others.  In  no  city  of  the  same  size  on  our 
side,  are  there  so  many  fine  private  gardens  as  in 
Toronto,  a  fact  which  will  serve  to  render  that 
city  an  Interesting  place  for  holding  the  conven- 
tion. Particulars  of  W.  J.  Stewart,  Secretary, 
Boston,  Mass.  .  .  .  The  American  Pomolog- 
ical  Society  will  hold  its  twenty-third  session  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  22  to  25  next  The 
olBclal  program  will  be  Issued  at  an  early  date. 


A  Scientipic  Way  of  Fighting  Insects.  The 
almost  entire  absence  of  injurious  insects  Is  one 
of  the  most  gratifying  characteristics  of  this 
season.  We  quspect  that  this  pleasing  decrease 
in  the  numbers  of  our  enemies  is  largely  due  to 
the  multiplication  of  their  natural  enemies,  and 
perhaps  to  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
among  them.  These  will  undoubtedly  yet  prove 
our  most  efiective  weapons  against  our  insect 
foes.  By  encouraging,  or  introducing  insect 
parasites,  'and  learning  how  to  propagate  and 
spread  the  most  fatal  diseases  to  which  injurious 
insects  are  heir  to,  we  will  soon  gain  full  control 
over  many  of  the  enemies  now  most  dreaded  by 
the  soil  worker.  Prof.  Forbes  has  recently  dis- 
covered a  contagious  disease  of  the  Cabbage 
worm,  and  the  means  to  spread  it  among  healthy 
ones.  Diseases  of  other  insects  will  be  found. 
We  have  at  last  got  on  the  track  of  the  truly 
scientific  way  of  dealing  with  our  foes. 

Experiment  Stations  at  the  World's  Fair, 
The  Experiment  Stations  are  making  prepara, 
tions  for  a  worthy  exhibit  at  the  Chicago  Expo- 
sition in  18H2.  An  Experiment  Station  will  be  in 
active  operation,  showing  all  its  Inside  working, 
and  it  will  be  of  especial  interest  to  every  soil 
tiller  visiting  the  grounds.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  held  recently  in  Chicago  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  different  departments  of  the  exhibit 
was  assigned  to  the  following  gentlemen:  Ex- 
periment Station  in  Operation,  Director  of  the 
OfiBce  of  Experiment  Stations;  the  Exhibits  of 
the  Individual  Stations,  H.  P.  Armsby,  Penna.; 


Soils,  E.  W.  Hilgard,  California;  Manuring,  C.  E. 
Thorne,  Ohio;  Crops,  C.  S.  Plumb,  Indiana;  Hor- 
ticulture, E.  A.  Popenoe,  Kansas;  Botany,  S.  M 
Tracy,  Miss  ;  Animal  Nutrition,  W.  H.  Jordan, 
Maine;  Feeding  Stuffs,  W.  A.  Henry,  Wisconsin; 
Dairying,  W.  W.  Cooke,  Vermont;  Veterinary 
Science,  Paul  Paijuin,  Mo.;  Entomology,  S.  A. 
Forbes,  Ills.  This  list  of  departments  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  exhibit  and  the 
variety  of  subjects  covered  by  the  worl£  of  the 
stations. 

Showing  Chrysanthemums  and 
Other  Flowers. 

J.  L.  MASTERS,  BHISTOL  CO.,  BIASS. 

The  season  of  fall  exhibitions  approaches. 
From  the  annual  fairs  of  the  county  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  the  state  and 
other  exhibitions,  to  the  fall  Chrys- 
anthemum and  flower  shows,  there 
will  be  steady  activity  for  months 
to  come.  It  is  a  matter  for  every  true 
horticulturalist  to  rejoice  in,  for 
without  doubt  the  competitive  ex- 
hibits and  tests  of  horticultural  pro- 
ducts continue  to  prove,  as  they 
have  done  in  the  past,  one  of  the 
greatest  incentives  to  the  bettering 
of  the  kinds  of  flowers  as  well  as  the 
methods  of  cultivation. 

What  I  desire  to  speak  of  Is  an 
improved  method  for  showing  cut  flowers, 
but  It  will  apply  to  some  other  products  as 
well.  It  is  especially  suited  to  properly  show 
longrStemmed  flowers  like  Chrysanthemums 
and  Roses.  Who  has  not  been  at  shows  and 
seen  this  class  of  flowers  placed  in  glass 
vases  which  would  upset  at  the  slightest 
touch?  Who  has  not  seen  a  dozen  glasses 
of  fine  long-stem  exhibition  blooms,  swept 
down  In  the  midst  of  a  crowded  exhibition 
by  the  accidental  stroke  of  the  attendants 
arm  against  the  top-heavy  exhibits?  Any 
one  who  has  had  experience  with  such  a 
muss  of  flowers,  glassware  and  water  In 
the  presence  of  a  crowd  of  lookers-on,  will 
appreciate  the  valueof  an  improvement  here. 

Now  the  methods  I  have  to  suggest  for 
showing  flowers  is  not  a  new  one,  but  I 
have  seen  it  In  use  so  rarely  that  I  think  It 
must  be  new  to  the  majority  of  exhibitors. 
It  Is  regularly  to  be  seen  at  shows  about 
Boston,  Mass.  The  drawing  will  indicate 
what  there  is  of  it.  A  series  of  shelves  of 
any  length,  holes  in  these  at  intervals,  into 
which  are  placed  the  flower  holders,  con- 
sisting of  glass  or  metal  tubes.  The  holders 
are  securely  held,  there  is  no  possibility  of 
them  tipping  over,  however  top-heavy  the 
flowers  may  be,  .and  never  a  drop  of  water 
can  be  spilled.  The  expense  of  the  equip- 
ment is  little  if  any  more  than  that  of  an 
outfit  of  exhibition  vases. 


and  many  disadvantages,  especially  so  far 
as  the  control  of  heat  is  concerned.  In  some 
instances  the  waste  steam  of  factories  can 
be  and  Is  now  being  utilized  for  heating 
hot-beds.  Mr.  A.  I.  Root,  of  Medina,  O., 
for  Instance,  has  a  large  plant  of  this  kind. 
Unless  the  hot-beds  are  very  extensive, 
however,  we  would  consider  hot  water  pre- 
ferable to  steam  heating,  as  It  undoubtedly 
Is  for  heating  small  greenhouses.  Prof.  J. 
L.  Budd,  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station, 
now  has  a  hot-bed  heated  by  hot- water  pipes 
in  successful  operation,  and  kindly  gives  us 
the  following  description  of  It: 

"  Our  hot- water  hot-bed  is  a  lean-to  pit  on 
the  north  side  of  plant  house.    It  is  forty 
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feet  long  and  just  wide  enough  to  be  cov- 
ered by  common  hot-bed  sash,  which  incline 
to  the  north.  The  pit  Is  enclosed  by  outer 
and  two  end  brick  walls  three  feet  in  height, 
banked  with  earth  on  the  outside  to  the  top. 
The  floor,  covered  with  sand,  is  within  eight 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  outer  wall.  Under 
this  is  a  pit  two  feet  four  inches  in  depth,  in 
which  are  placed  the  four  inch  hot-water 
pipes  In  a  block,  the  two  upper  being  flow, 
and  the  two  lower  return  pipes. 

The  flow  and  rettim  pipes  connect  with  a 
small  conical  boiler— Hitchings  No.  3'2 — with 
Inch  and  a  quarter  gas  pipes.  The  needed 
heat  of  water  is  kept  up  with  a  closed  draft, 
consuming  coal  very  slowly.  To  run  It 
through  the  winter  requires  less  than  a  ton 
of  anthracite  coal. 

The  bed  is  used  for  rooting  cuttings  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  during  the  winter 
for  rooting  dormant  cuttings  of  such  shrubs 
as  are  easily  grown  in  this  way.  If  we  have 
a  space  left  in  spring  it  Is  used  for  any  pur 
pose  for  which  ordinary  hot-beds  are  used. 
With  a  north  exposure  of  glass  we  get  less 
sun  heat,  but  we  find  It  ample  with  the  reg- 
ular bottom  heat,  and  a  little  neglect  in 
airing  is  not  so  disastrous." 


Hot  Beds  Heated  by  Hot  Water. 

The  old  flue  system  of  heating  green- 
houses is  prettyniuch crowded  out  by  steam 
and  hot-water  pipes.  These  new  heating 
methods,  with  their  even,  easily  controllable 

heat,  safety  and  convenience  of  manage-N-eaches  youth,  and  finally  maturity,  with 
ment,  give  so  many  advantages  over  the  old  ;  out  learning  of  the  pleasures  to  be  derived 


Botany  In  Our  Common  Schools. 

C.  S.  V.ILENTINE,  UNION  CO.,  N.  J. 

More  vigorously  than  ever  should  the  plea 
for  Instruction  in  botany  in  our  district 
schools  be  urged.  The  habit  of  observation 
to  which  such  instruction  leads  and  fixes, 
would  be  an  abundant  return  for  the  time 
and  work  which  must  be  given  to  it;  but 
aside    from    this   the   country   child    who 


way,  that  progressive  horticulturists  would 
naturally  be  inclined  to  look  with  favor 
upon  the  Idea  of  making  a  similar  change 
in  hot  bed  management. 

The  manure  hot-bed  may  have  its  uses, 
and  continue  In  use  for  some  purposes,  but 
it  Is  always  connected  with  inconvenience, 


from  the  simple  things  around  him— from 
the  study  of  the  beauties  and  oddities  of 
field  and  wood,  has  almost  been  robbed  of  a 
birthright. 

The  celebration  of  a  yearly  Arbor  Day 
clearly  points  in  this  direction,  for  not  until 
the  science  which  teaches  the  Interesting 
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differences  and  resemblances  between  the 
various  trees  and  shrubs  is  made  a  feature 
of  school  training,  can  the  fullest  possible 
benefit  be  derived  from  the  day. 

The  progress  which  the  public  schools  of 
many  states  have  made  of  late  years,  gives 
good  ground  for  the  hope  that  this  advance 
for  which  we  plead  will  be  made  soon  all 
along  the  Hue.  This  progress  Is  not,  as  some 
contend,  imaginary.  A  lady  who,  a  dozen 
years  ago,  was  a  teacher  in  some  district 
school  in  New  York  state,  and  who,  after 
this  interval,  has  gone  back 
to  the  same  work,  tells  me 
that  she  realizes,  as  no  one 
who  has  grown  in  and  with 
it  can,  the  healthful  change 
which  is  an  accomplished 
fact.  Political  economy, 
physiology.  Arbor  Day,  al- 
most compusory  attend- 
ance upon  institutes,  ex- 
amination of  teachers  in 
the  topics  of  the  day,  all 
these  were  unknown  in  her 
earlier  experience;  now  the 
commissioners  require  that 
teachers  be  well  up  in 
these  live  features. 

Botany  has  many  good 
points  to  recommend  it  to 
both  teacher  and  pupils. 
It  may  be  made  very 
simple;  it  may  be  taught, 
if  necessary,  without 
books,up  to  a  certain  point; 
It  is  sure  to  create  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  little  of  it 
goes  a  great  ways.  The 
writer  remembers  only  six 
or  eight  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion (and  this  under  a 
teacher  who  was  really  in- 
competent)  when  just 
rounding  the  first  "  teen," 
and  possibly  ten  days  tab- 
ular work  later  in  one  of 
New  York's  leading  norm  al 
schools,  the  faculty  of 
which  considered  even  this 
short  time  sufficient  to  give 
a  live  pupil  a  taste  which 
would  lead  to  further 
study.  This  meagre  in- 
struction laid  a  foundation 
upon  which  regular  work 
has  been  built  in  succeed- 
ing years,  with  the  slight- 
est possible  difficulty  and 
unflagging  zeal. 

Perhaps  the  child  does  not  exist,  to  whom, 
after  the  habit  of  observation  is  formed,  it 
will  not  be  of  interest  to  find,  for  instance, 
that  the  curious  Indian  Pipe,  the  Huckle- 
berry and  Wintergreen  of  his  eager  search 
in  swamp  and  wood,  and  the  beautiful  can- 
didate for  national  honors,  the  American 
Laurel,  belong  to  the  same  order,  or  we  may 
better  say  to  him  at  first,  to  the  same  family. 

By  no  means  least  is  the  further  consid- 
eration that  the  teaching  of  this  beautiful 
science  in  our  common  schools  is  likely  to 
prove  a  powerful  factor  in  the  question  that 
wiU  not  down— the  question  of  how  to  keep 
the  children  on  the  farm  after  they  cease  to 
be  children.  The  mass  of  country  dwellers 
have  little  eye  for  the  beauties  which  delight 
the  occasional  city  visitor;  they  are  filled 
with  thoughts  of  the  daily  grind,  and  they 
ignore  the  joys  and  beauties  of  country  life 
because  they  have  never  been  taught  to  dis- 
cover these. 

When  our  boys  and  girls  know  the  pleas- 
ure and  beauty  as  intimately  as  they  now 
know  the  monotonous  "Does  farming  pay?" 
they  will  not  be  so  anxious  to  leave  farm  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  boy  who 
asks:  "What  profit  is  it  to  be  born  in  the 
country  and  have  only  its  disadvantages?" 
has  a  level  head,  and  the  farm  has  no  right 
to  him  unles  it  shows  him  a  more  favorable 


and  enjoyable  side  of  farm  life.     Give  the 
children  of  the  country  their  birthright. 

Fruit  Notes  from  the  Lake  Erie 
Region. 

L.  O.    YOUNGS,  ERIE  CO.,   PA. 

Our  specialty  is  Grapes.  They  look  fine 
at  this  writing.  Probably  300  car  loads  will 
be  shipped  from  North  East  alone.  My  own 
vineyard  is  a  small  one  of  twelve  acres  em- 
bracing 33  varieties,  mostly  Concords.  For 
black  Grapes  Concord,  Moore's  Early  and 


Red  Raspberries,!  haveone  acre  of  Currants, 
of  which,  however,  only  a  part  is  now  In 
bearing.  Fay,  Cherry,  Eutah  and  Crandall 
constitute  the  bulk  of  my  bushes.  Fay  this 
year  was  immense  in  size  and  quantity. 


a^i-. 


Canadian  poplar 
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Worden  have  done  the  best  In  the  order 
named,  for  white  Grapes,  Empire  State, 
Niagara  and  Pookington;  for  red,  Brighton, 
Delaware,  and  Rogers'  No.  9.  Must  defer 
expressing  an  opinion  about  Eaton,  Moore's 
Diamond,  Colerain,  Moyer,  etc.,  at  present, 
or  until  further  trial. 

I  dabble  a  little  in  berries.  Strawberries 
were  nearly  a  failure;  cause  drought.  A 
neighbor  of  mine,  however,  sold  >^27o  worth 
from  five-eighth  acre  of  ground,  the  patch 
being  on  quite  moist  land.  Rain  came  In 
time  for  Raspberries,  Palmer  doing  especi- 
ally well.  Doolittle  is  my  main  crop,  how- 
ever, but  so  far  Palmer  proml.'ies  better. 
Johnston's  Sweet  and  Gregg  done  poorly, 
Ohio  medium. 

In  Blackberries  1  have  Taylor,  Ancient 
Briton,  Snyder,  Dorchester,  etc.,  but  the 
best  is  Taylor,  all  things  considered,  stand- 
ing the  droughts  of  this  lake  shore  better 
than  any  other  I  have  tested. 

Ancient  Briton  is  a  good  berry,  but  the 
tendency  Is  to  set  more  fruit  than  it  can 
mature.  In  the  west  under  favorable  cli.- 
matic  conditions  I  have  seen  it  mature 
immense  crops.  In  red  Raspberries  Cuth- 
bert,  Marlboro'  and  Reliance  constitute  the 
bulk  of  the  crop.  Besides  two  acres  of 
Blackcaps,  one  of  Strawberries,  three-quart- 
ers of   Blackberries  and  three-quarters  of 


Notes  from  the    Popular   Gardening 

Grounds  at   La  Salle-on-the- 

Nlag-ara. 

Lessons  on  Quick  Effects  in  Plantinq.  In 
this  brief  life  time  we  work  for  results.  While 
there  may  be  satisfaction  in  the  thought  that 
others  after  us  will  derive 
benefits  from  the  planting  we 
do,  still  the  motive  at  the 
bottom  of  all  such  work  is 
that  we  may  derive  these 
benefits  in  our  own  time. 

Now  it  happens  that  In 
more  than  twenty  years  ex- 
perience as  a  tree  planter  and 
horticultural  adviser,  while 
the  writer  has  been  glad  to 
note  the  innate  love  of  tree 
and  shrub  beauty  possessed 
by  every  refined  person,  he 
has  also  had  thrust  upon  his 
attention,  the  presence  of  a 
notion  that  in  planting  one 
has  a  large  fraction  of  a  life- 
time to  wait  for  marked  re- 
sults. More  than  once  he  has 
heard  people,  somewhat  along 
in  years,  refuse  to  plant  at 
all,  or  to  begin  a  new  place, 
because  "life  is  short,  and 
trees  grow  slowly."  This 
view  he  has  always  combated 
on  the  grounds,  that  by  a 
judicious  course  very  mature 
effects  could  be  secured  from 
planting,  in  not  to  exceed  two 
or  three  years  from  the  date 
of  patronizing  the  nursery. 

In  conducting  the  present 
Popular  Gakdenino  Exper- 
iment Grounds,  one  of  the 
things  in  which  particular 
pleasure  has  been  taken  has 
been  to  demostrate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  amateurs  who  read 
these  columns,  the  truth  of 
the  position  above  stated.  We 
entered  upon  the  work  of 
experimental  planting  to  this 
end  about  27  months  ago,  and 
now  are  able  to  present  an 
object  lesson  on  the  extreme- 
ly satisfactory  results  at- 
tained to  date,  and  which  we 
think  must  prove  of  great 
interest  to  every  one  interest- 
ed in  home  embellishment. 
To  the  editor  whose  home  is 
surrounded  with  the  results 
of  these  labors,  it  is,  tor  personal  reasons,  a 
source  of  the  utmost  satisfaction,  to  contem- 
plate such  improvments.  He  entered  upon  this 
planting  not  alone  for  the  lessons  It  might  con- 
vey to  others,  but  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
tor  h^piself  and  family,  complete  garden  sur- 
roundings in  the  shortest  time  practicable. 

The  Charts.  To  make  the  subject  under 
consideration  clear,  the  accompanying  small 
charts  are  employed.  They  show  sketches  from 
life  of  a  score  or  two  of  our  young  trees  and 
shrubs,  made  June  33d  last,  less  than  M  months 
from  planting.  The  dotted  lines  on  the  charts 
show  squares  of  four  feet  each,  being  designed 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  correct  dimensions  of  the 
various  subjects.  In  every  instance  the  draw- 
ing was  made  by  the  aid  of  a  guage  eight  feet 
high  and  with  a  four  foot  arm,  held  alongside  of 
each  shrub,  tree  or  group.  Thus  it  is  seen  that 
the  young  Linden  dasystyla  at  the  lower 
left  hand  corner  is  about  ten  feet  in  height;  the 
Canadian  Poplar  next  to  it  is  over  1.5  feet  high; 
one  of  the  Weigelas  at  the  bottom  of  the  right 
hand  chart  is  five  feet  high  and  of  slightly  great- 
1  er  width,  the  other  fully  six  feet  high  and  very 
nearly  as  wide,  and  so  on.  As  regards  the  size  of 
I  stock  as  it  came  from  the  nursery  It  did  not  run 
above  the  average  and  lacked  the  uniformity 
that  nursery  stock  in  large  orders  always  will 
lack.  When  we  have  mentioned  size  at  all  to 
i  the  nurseries  of  which  we  ordered,  it  has  been  to 
,  say  that  oxir  choice  was  for  medium  rather  than 
•  large  sized  plants. 

With  this  much  introductory  we  proceed  to  de- 
I  duce  several  important  lessons  from  our  plant- 
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ing.     One    of  these   is    regarding:  the  kind  of 
stock  to  plant  for  early  effects. 

Hardt  Flowering  Shhurs.  By  the  charts 
it  will  be  observed,  that  as  a  rule,  the  flowering 
shrubs  have  quickly  developed  into  large  strong 
specimens.  It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  the  choicest 
species  and  varieties  of  this  class,  stand  at  the 
very  head  of  hard-wooded  plants  as  strong 
growers.  There  is  hardly  a  shrub  named  in  the 
catalogues  which  does  not  with  fair  treatment 
develop  rapidly. 

There  is  this  advantage  of  hardy  slu-ubs  also, 
that  they  reach  complete  maturity  of  appear- 
ance, in  a  fraction  of  the  time  required  by 
ordinary  trees  like  Maples, 
Oaks  or  Elms.  The  Weigelas, 
Forsythias,  Japan  Quince, 
Calycanthus  and  others  shown 
on  the  charts,  with  dozens  of 
species  not  illustrated  were 
at  26  months  from  planting, 
as  mature,  in  form,  blooming 
qualities,  and  general  beauty 
as  they  ever  will  be.  Years 
will  add  to  their  size  it  can- 
not to  their  fine  qualities  in 
all  other  respects. 

The  Massing  of  Shrubs. 
On  the  right  band  chart  are 
shown  two  groups  of  shrub- 
bery, which  afford  the  key 
note  for  early  strong  effects 
with  this  class;  namely,  the 
planting  of  shrubs  in  masses. 
The  upper  group  represents 
a  circular  bed  16  feet  across, 
planted  with  ten  Blood-leaved 
Japan  Plum  (Pntniis  Pissar- 
(Ji),  surrounded  by  20  Varie- 
gated-leaved  Cornelian 
Cherry.  This  group  to-day  28 
months  from  planting  pre- 
sents a  mass  of  thick,  mag- 
nificent verdue  more  than 
eight  feet  high.  It  would 
prove  a  complete  and  striking 
object  in  any  grounds  even 
such  as  abound  in  trees,  a 
half  century  01;  more  old.  It 
is  by  all  odds  the  most  at- 
tractive object  on  our  grounds 
now;  a  fact  in  part  accounted 
for  by  the  brilliant  coni  rast- 
ing  colors  of  the  foliage. 

.Another    strong    group    is 
that  occupying  an  irregular 
bed  about  16  feet  across  and 
of    the  same    depth,   shown 
lower  down  on  the  chart.  This 
is  planted  chiefly  with  that 
beautiful   dark-leaved  shrub 
Golden  Bell(For.«y(?iin  veridis- 
sima)     and    the    contrasting 
light  Variegated-leaved  Wei- 
gela   both   being    shrubs    of 
handsome  appearance  and  excellent  habit.    At 
26  months  from  planting  nothing  could  exceed 
the  beautiful  and  mature  aspect  of  this  bold  com- 
pact group,  fully  five  feet  high  and  a  rod  across. 
The  shrubs  were  profusely  covered  with  bloom 
in  the  recent  flowering  season. 

Without  speaking  in  detail  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  fine  shrubs  on  our  grounds,  some  of  which 
may  be  alluded  to  in  later  issues,  it  may  be  said 
that  all  were  planted  in  groups  of  varied  form, 
size  and  character,  and  throughout  their  effec- 
tiveness approximates  to  that  of  the  cases  de- 
scribed. Given  plenty  ot  flowering  shrubs,  with 
the  opportunity  to  arrange  them  in  masses  and 
the  most  wonderful  effects  can  be  counted  upon, 
as  early  as  the  second  mar  after  planting. 

Another  thing  to  be  mentioned  in  favor  of 
shrubbery  is  the  low  first  cost;  the  prices  aver- 
age hardly  above  one-third  that  of  deciduous 
trees. 

EvEHOBEENS.  Noxt  to  the  deciduous  flower- 
ing shrubs  alluded  to,  the  evergreens,  or  coni- 
fers we  should  say,  (for  the  Larches,  which  are 
not  evergreen,  belong  to  the  class.)  are  placed 
for  quickly  maturing  effects  Of  the  five  kinds 
represented  on  the  charts,  namely.  White  Pine, 
Norway  Spruce,  Scotch  Pine,  Red  Cedar,  and 
European  Larch,  some  of  which  26  months  from 
planting  are  six  feet  high,  not  one  was  two  feet 
in  height  when  planted,  while  the  White  Pine 
and  Spruce  were  but  15  inches  high  at  that  time. 
These  are  also  growing  in  large  masses  consist- 
ing usually  of  from  five  to  twenty  plants  of  a 
kind.  Taken  collectively  they  present  an  ap- 
pearance of  surprising  strength.  We  have  be- 
fore in  these  notes  spoken   of  the  handsome 


aspect  of  the  groups  on  our  grounds  composed 
of  fine  evergreens. 

Decidcous  Trees.  Notwithstanding  such 
trees  as  the  Lindens  (shown  on  the  left-hand 
chart)  the  Pin  Oak  and  the  American  Elm,  have 
on  our  grounds  made  a  very  fine  growth,  yet  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  would  take  some  time  to  obtain  strong  affects 
were  planters  to  rely  solely  upon  this  class.  Did 
flowering  shrubs  grow  no  faster  than  such 
trees  as  the  Elm  (they  grow  very  much  faster 
for  some  years  after  planting)  they  would  still 
be  superior  for  early  effects,  because  admitting 
by  nature  of  close  planting  in  beds  in  a  way  that 
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Would  not  suit  large  trees.  But  we  show  some 
trees  of  much  more  rapid  growth,  in  their  early 
years,  than  the  kinds  named,  and  these  can  be 
used  freely,  for  quick  effects,  even  though  it  be 
calculated  to  cut  them  away  in  time.  The  three 
kinds  prominent  tor  rapid  growth  on  the  charts 
are  Canadian  Poplar,  Bird  Cherry  and  Royal 
Willow,  although  this  number  might  be  greatly 
increased  by  other  Poplars  and  Willows,  besides 
the  Soft  Maples,  Ailauthus,  Pawlonia,  etc.,  all 
among  very  rapid  growers.  By  planting  such 
sorts  somewhat  close  i  n  good  soil,  they  wiU  pro- 
duce astonishing  cU'eets  by  the  second  or  early 
in  the  third  year  from  setting. 

The  hardy  climbers  such  as  Ampelopsises, 
Woodbines,  Actinidias,  etc.,  must  also  be  includ- 
ed among  growths  for  securing  early  affects. 

Treatment.  The  impulse  of  many  as  they 
study  these  charts  ot  remarkable  26  month  de- 
velopments will  be  to  say  "Oh  yes  high  manur- 
ing and  free  summer  watering  will  do  wonders  I 
suppose,  but  such  n  forced  growth  in  time  can 
not  turn  out  well."  But  what  will  these  persons 
saj'  when  informed  that  these  results  were 
achieved  without  cither  high  manuring  or  sum- 
mer watering. 

We  state  the  exact  fact  when  we  say,  that  be- 
yond the  use  of  tnjm  one  to  three  shovelfuls  of 
a  compost,  made  of  one  part  stable  manure  to 
two  parts  rotted  turf,  applied  about  the  roots  at 
planting,  not  a  particle  of  manure  has  been 
applied  to  the  majority  of  the  stronger  growths 
shown  in  the  charts.  And  our  soil,  ordinary 
farm  land  three  years  ago  when  we  bought,  had 
no  reputation  as  being  specially  rich,  although 
no  one  called  it  worn  out.    Naturally  it  is  fairly 


suited  to  tree  growth  but  is  no  better  or  worse 
than  thousands  of  acres  of  farm  and  orchard 
lands  about  us.  Before  planting  the  soil  was 
well  plowed  and  subsoiled  to  a  depth  of  about 
sixteen  inches. 

But  it  is  not  alone  to  the  natural  character  of 
the  soil,  or  to  the  shovelfuls  of  compost  used  at 
planting  time,  or  to  the  subsoiling,  that  we  at- 
tribute the  excellent  growth.  It  isdue  cjuite  as 
much  to  the  fact  that  the  soil  about  the  shrubs 
and  trees  has  been  well  tilled  with  fork,  hoe  and 
rake  continuously  since  planting.  Our  Corn 
patch  has  not  been  more  scrupulously  clean  of 
weeds,  than  have  been  our  shrub  and  evergreen, 
borders.  The  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  have  stood  singls'  on  the 
lawn  had  the  same  care.  Keep. 
a  bed  of  such  growths  thu& 
cultivated,  and  free  from 
moisture-stealing  weeds  and 
the  plants  will  laugh  at 
drouths,  and  never  ask  odds 
of  the  water  barrel.  Such 
clean  tillage  makes  them  ap- 
pear pleasing  to  the  eye  also- 
from  the  first. 

The  Compost.  We  think  it 
due  to  lay  stress  on  the  im- 
portant factor  of  the  compost 
used  at  planting.  It  has  been 
stated  that  this  consisted  of 
one  part  of  manure  to  two 
parts  rotted  turf.  It  was  pre- 
pared in  the  summer  of  1888 
while  the  planting,  took  place 
the  spring  following.  We 
wanted  it  9  or  10  months  old. 
A  heap  about  eight  feet 
wide  and  30  feet  long  was 
built  up  with,  first,  a  layer  of 
sods  gathered  along  the 
fences,  roadside  or  in  the 
meadow  —wherever  we  could 
get  it— to  be  about  six  inches 
thick;  then  a  layer  of  half  as 
much  rich  stable  manure. 
This  course  of  alternate  lay- 
ers was  repeated  until  the 
pile  reached  a  height  of  nearly 
five  feet.  The  top  was  finished 
basin  like  and  into  this  we 
applied  water,  drawn  by 
barrels,  until  the  entire  mass 
of  earth  and  manure  was 
soaked.  Slight  fermentation 
soon  took  place  in  the  pile 
helping  decay  of  the  organic 
matter.  After  a  few  weeks 
the  pile  was  carefully  cut 
down  with  a  sharp  spade  from 
one  end,  and  thrown  over. 
Before  winter  it  was  again 
turned  over,  and  by  spring- 
planting  time  we  possessed 
such  a  splendid  mass  of  rich 
dark  compost  as  we  knew  would  be  very  con- 
genial to  the  wants  of  young  shrubs  and  trees, 
in  giving  them  a  start,  when  used  as  stated. 

Conclusion.  In  thus  working  and  obtaining 
good  results  in  planting,  only  a  simple,  easy  and 
consistent  course  such  as  could  be  carried  out  on 
any  place,was  pursued  throughout.  Any  planter 
can  go  and  do  likewise.  Let  us  recapitu- 
late: First,  there  was  a  judicious  selection  of 
hard-wood  growths,  largely  of  flowering  shrubs; 
second  a  fair  dose  ot  a  superior  stimulating  com- 
post was  used  for  every  plant  at  planting;  third, 
the  soil  was  well  plowed  and  subsoiled,  (spading 
two  spades  deep  would  have  answered  as  well); 
fourth,  the  growths  were  in  the  main  set  out  in 
masses,  enough  of  a  kind  to  secure  a  strong 
touch  of  the  characteristic  beauty  of  each;  fifth, 
the  soil  has  been  frequently  tilled  since  planting 
not  allowing  a  weed  to  develop.  Together  the 
course  has  produced  results  in  a  little  over  two 
years,  that  generally,  but  erroneously,  it  is  be- 
lieved would  require  from  three  to  ten  times 
such  a  period  to  produce. 

The  same  treatment  bestowed  on  Grape  vines 
has  lead  to  a  very  productive  vineyard  the  cur- 
rent year. 

Notes  on  Strawberry  Varieties.  In  a 
general  way  the  beds  came  through  the  winter 
in  first-rate  condition.  Of  course  they  were  in 
the  second,  and  third  years  of  their  fruiting,  re- 
spectively. We  are  aware  of  the  superiority  of 
a  new  bed,  which  gives  larger  berries  and  usually 
more  of  them.  In  the  latter  point  no  such  super- 
iority seemed  to  exist  this  season.  We  have 
seldom,  or  never  seen  Strawberry  plants  set  so 
extremely  abundant  as  they  did  the  past  season. 
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Every  plant  was  loaded  down  with  fruit.  Then 
came  some  frosty  nights,  but  while  they  de- 
stroyed the  earliest-set  fruit,  probably  did  not 
reduce  the  aggregate  quantity  to  au  appreciable 
degree.  The  destruction  of  a  few  early  blossoms 
b.v  frost  is  hardly  ever  so  serious  a  matter  as  the 
first  wails  of  the  grower  over  his  loss  might 
make  us  believe. 

Then  came  a  drought  of  six  weeks'  duration. 
This  to  us  appeared  In  the  light  of  a  much  more 
serious  matter,  and  it  would  probably  have 
turned  out  to  be  thus,  had  not  a  rain  set  in  at  the 
eleventh  hour  that  it  possibly  could  have  helped 
us.  It  came  just  as  the  berries  were  ripening, 
and  worked  like  a  charm,  showing  once  more 
the  fallacy  of  earlier  predictions  of  disaster,  and 
of  premature  wailing. 

Altogether  the  crop  was  a  large  one,  and  this 
so  uniformly  with  all  varieties,  that  it  would 
have  been  a  diflficult  matter  to  determine  what 
varieties  are  the  most  prolicfic. 

In  regard  to  earliness  we  noted  very  little 
difference  among  a  large  number  of  varieties. 
The  first  on  our  list.  Alpha,  gave  us  the  first 
fruit,  perhaps  a  few  days  in  advance  of  Wilson. 
The  bulk  of  the  varieties  begin  to  ripen  about 
with  the  Wilson,  and  last  for  about  the  same 
period.  On  the  whole  the  beds  bore  longer  and 
later  this  year  than  Strawberry  plants  do  in  or- 
dinary seasons. 

Alpha.  Decidedly  earliest  here.  Fruit  medium 
sized,  firm,  abundant. 

Bidwell.  Not  much  fruit,  and  not  promising 
here. 

Bubach,  although  giving  a  good  crop  of  very 
large  fruit,  seems  to  us  somewhat  overpraised. 
We  like  the  immense  healthy  foliage,  but  the 
fruit  is  neither  firm  nor  of  high  quality  enough 
to  suit  us. 

Cloud  came  out  better  this  year  being  not  only 
a  cloud  of  plants  as  last  season,  but  a  cloud  of 
berries  also.  Fruit  held  well  up  to  foliage; 
otherwise  has  some  of  the  Wilson  characteristics. 

Chas.  Dcnoning  came  out  finer  than  any  Down- 
ings  we  have  recently  seen;  almost  as  large  as 
Cumberland,  and  quite  as  prolific. 

Haverland  upholds  its  established  reputation. 
It  begins  to  ripen  with  the  Wilson,  and  holds 
out  much  longer.  We  found  fine  berries  on  the 
plants  as  late  as  we  find  any  on  Gaudy.  Fruit 
above  medium  size,  and  produced  in  great 
quantities,  although  not  so  abundantly  as  on  the 
bed  while  younger.  Lack  of  firmness,  and  light 
color  are  its  weak  points;  still  we  would  risk  it 
for  near  market. 

Jessie  with  us  is  always  Irregular,  if  not  abso- 
lutely ugly,  although  the  quality  is  good.  We 
have  no  further  use  for  it  on  our  grounds. 

Wilson  is  a  pretty  fair  berry  yet. 

Warfleld  was  overloaded  with  fruit,  conse- 
quently the  berries  were  small,  but  of  fair 
quality,  and  firm  enough  for  shipment. 

Vick  bears  too  good  a  name  for  so  worthless  a 
thing. 

PrtJice  of  Berries  is  a  prince  of  quality  and 
dark  glossy  color. 

Pine  Apple.  Very  large  in  fruit  and  foliage. 
Berry  light-colored,  of  good  quality,  irregular, 
and  not  enough  of  them. 

Parry  made  an  excellent  showing.  Fruit  of 
good  size,  borne  well  up  from  the  ground. 
Quality  flrst-rate. 

Phelps  or  Old  Ironclad.  Not  early  enough  here 
to  justify  its  reputation  on  that  point.  Not  pro- 
lific, and  not  wanted  here  anymore. 

May  King.  Berries  standing  well  up;  rather 
smallish;  not  promising. 

Manchester  does  fairly  well;  berry  large,  fairly 
productive. 

Monmouth.  Small  plants,  fairly  productive. 
Quality  not  lilgh.  Season  with  Wilson.  Will  be 
discarded,  here, 

^Y^ld  Strawberry  was  increased  in  size  by  culti- 
vation, and  retained  its  flavor,  but  not  profitable 
to  grow. 

Atitia  Forest  gave  fine  fruit  this  year.  Berries 
very  large  and  very  many  of  them;  somewhat 
irregular;  light  colored;  fair  but  not  high  in 
quality. 

Bright  Idea.    A  perfect  mass  of  beiTies  borne 
high  up  above  the  foliage.    Medium  to  late. 
..  Bomba  not  promising  here. 

Blaeh  Defiance.  A  nice,  bright,  clean  berry,  of 
medium  size  and  good  quality.  Reasonably  firm. 
A  cl  uster  is  illustrated  on  page  311. 

Crystal  City  seems  to  be  merely  an  improved 
form  of  the  wild  berry. 

Cinderella  has  not  much  leaf.    Fruit  of  Haver- 
land shape,  but  not  enough  of  It. 
Livingston  is  somewhat  on  the  Haverland  order. 


ITie  Alpines.  People  who  appreciate  the  spicy 
flavor  of  the  Alpine  Strawberry,  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  a  good  thing,  can  do  no  better  than 
plant  a  patch  of  Alpines.  We  believe  that  if 
given  a  halt-shady  position,  and  perhaps  wood's 
earth,  will  make  fruit  large  enough,  so  a  boy 
would  be  willing  to  pick  a  quart  for  less  than  ten 
cents.  At  any  rate,  we  have  not  had  a  more  de- 
licious mess  of  Strawberries  this  season,  than  a 
few  handfuls  of  these  Alpines,  picked  by  oui-- 
selves  in  July,  and  eaten  with  cream  and  sugar. 

The  Tomato  Patch.  Tomatoes  at  this  writ- 
ing are  doing  finely.  Some  specimens  on  Early 
Ruby  have  already  been  picked,  although  the 
season  seems  to  be  very  backward.  We  believe  we 
have  in  this  the  earliest  good  market  variety  of 
the  present  time.  Experiments  with  nitrate  of 
soda  on  Tomatoes  gave  entirely  negative  results. 
There  Is  no  noticeable  difference  between  plants 
to  which  nitrate  was  applied  and  the  others.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  notice  some  decided  effects 
of  watering  in  a  dry  time.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  six  weeks'  drouth  we  had  a  bucketful  of 
creek  water  applied  to  each  plant  in  three  rows 
of  the  patch,  about  20O  plants  in  all,  requiring 
the  work  of  two  persons  for  about  two  hours. 
The  effect  was  not  very  apparent  soon  after  the 
application  was  made,  and  hardly  noticeable  at 
any  time  when  two  individual  plants,  one  in  the 
treated  row  and  another  in  the  one  adjoining 
were  compared.  But  when  looking  over  the 
whole  length  of  the  rows,  the  difference  between 
the  three  that  were  watered  and  the  others  is 
very  striking,  and  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will 
pay  to  apply  water  in  a  dry  time.  But  if  made 
at  at  all,  the  application  should  be  copious,  a 
bucketful  to  the  plant  not  being  extravagant. 
The  water  was  poured  into  a  ring-like  depression 
made  with  the  foot  in  the  mellow  soil  around 
each  plant,  allowed  to  soak  into  the  ground, 
after  which  some  dry  soil  was  drawn  over  the 
moistened  spot  around  the  plant,  with  hoe  or  foot. 


Points  on  Summer   Plant   Propaga- 
tion. 

Budding  is  really  a  simple  operation,  and 
with  a  little  practice  any  careful  person 
should  soon  learn  to  perform  it  expeditiously 
and  successfully.  The  veteran  nurseryman 
and  author  Josiah  Hoopes,  gives  a  few 
points  concerning  this  and  other  ways  of 
propagating  plants,  in  the  Weekly  Tribune 
that  will  prove  useful  not  only  to  the  novice, 
but  to  the  expert  as  well. 

In  budding,  he  says,  clear  sunny  weather 
is  more  favorable  to  "solid  take"  than 
cloudy,  rainy  seasons,  and  when  the  work 
has  been  performed  previous  to  a  rain  the 
operation  will  be  more  sure  than  immed- 
iately after.  Few  plants  require  a  portion 
of  wood  to  remain  in  the  bud  when  cut  for 
insertion,  and  the  old  system  of  cutting  the 
bud  flat  and  removing  the  wood  with  the 
point  of  the  knife  is  obselete.  By  cutting 
half  way  through  the  cion  and  then  merely 
through  the  bark  at  the  lower  end,  the  bud 
and  bark  will  wring  off  easily  it  full  of  sap. 
If  not  in  this  condition,  a  thin  section  must 
be  used;  but  success  is  not  so  fully  assured 
as  when  the  sap  runs  freely.  Old  time 
workmen  were  particular  to  cover  every 
portion  of  the  cut  in  wrapping;  but  this, 
too,  is  now  considered  unnecessary,  as  a  few 
tight  turns  of  the  string  will  preserve  the 
bud  firm  until  it  unites  with  the  stock.  The 
novice  will  find  that  the  string  needs  close 
attention  for  a  week  or  two  after  the  opera- 
tion, especially  on  rapid-growing  plants, 
and  whenever  the  bark  forms  little  ridges 
around  the  wrap,  the  latter  should  be  at  once 
removed  or  loosened. 

Inarching,  which  consists  in  binding  two 
twigs  tightly  together,  after  having  smooth- 
ly cut  away  the  bark  of  each,  may  be  im- 
proved upon  by  inserting  the  end  of  the  cion 
in  a  bottle  of  water,  or  even  wrapping  it  in 
wet  moss. 

The  layering  process  is  not  nearly  so  pop- 
ular as  it  deserves  to  be.  It  enables  us  to 
increase  stock  of  almost  any  plant,  both  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen.  No  special  time  is 
necessary  for  the  operation,  although  the 
earlier  layers  usually  form  more  roots  than 
toward  the  close  of  the  season.    A  slight 


cut  part  way  through  the  shoot  is  advan- 
tageous, although  some  plants  form  roots 
so  readily  that  this  seems  unnecessary.  The 
soil  should  be  packed  firm  over  the  layer, 
and  during  a  dry  time  needs  a  little  mulch, 
to  preserve  moisture.  Such  shrubs  as  Vi- 
burnum plicatum,  Purple  Berberry,  Down- 
ing Gooseberries,  etc.,  must  be  layered  to 
obtain  young  plants,  as  they  root  so  badly 
from  cuttings  as  to  make  this  process  a 
waste  of  time. 

Most  kinds  of  shrubbery  can  now  be  In- 
creased by  cuttings  of  the  partially  ripened 
wood,  if  placed  in  boxes  of  moist  sand  and 
subjected  to  moist  heat.  There  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  them  to  form  roots,  but 
more  or  less  in  preventing  "damping  off," 
caused  by  a  destructive  fungus.  The  house 
or  frame  must  be  perfectly  tight,  and  all 
drafts  of  air  avoided,  and  yet  this  is  just  the 
atmospheric  condition  for  development  of 
destructive  parasitic  growths. 

Therefore,  as  soon  as  roots  form,  grad- 
ually admit  air,  when  the  wood  will  quickly 
ripen,  and  all  danger  be  past.  Winter  in 
cold  frames  to  avoid  heaving  by  frost.  Most 
vines,  such  as  Honeysuckles,  Akebias,  etc., 
may  be  propagated  the  same  way.  In 
making  cuttings  of  unripened  wood,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  cut  directly  below  a  bud; 
any  part  of  the  wood  will  form  roots  as 
successfully.  Cuttings  with  a  "heel"— 
that  is,  having  a  little  of  the  old  wood  at- 
tached to  the  base — is  another  useless  pre- 
caution. Perhaps  the  terminal  part  of  a 
shoot  will  make  the  best  cutting,  if  suf- 
ficiently mature,  but  any  other  part  will 
root  as  well  and  answer  the  purpose,  if  not 
too  hard.  Newspapers  spread  over  the  cut- 
tings and  kept  constantly  wet  are  incentive 
to  root-formation,  but  they  must  be  removed 
as  soon  as  the  fibres  obtain  hold  in  the  sand. 

Bees  and  Fruit  Growing. 

It  is  simply  an  aggravated  case  of  base  in- 
gratitude on  the  part  of  the  fruit-grower  if 
he  finds  fault  with  his  beekeeping  neighbor 
on  account  of  the  injury  done  to  fruit  by 
bees.  The  fruit-grower,  in  fact,  has  no 
warmer  friend,  no  more  useful  agent,  than 
the  pollen-carrying,  honey-seeking  little  in- 
sect. The  interests  of  fruit-grower  and  bee- 
keeper, far  from  being  antagonistic,  lie  in- 
deed so  nearly  in  the  same  direction,  that 
we  urgently  advocate  the  combine  of  the 
two  avocations  in  the  same  person. 

The  leading  cause  of  barrenness  In  fruit 
trees  and  bush  fruits  is  lack  of  proper  pol- 
lenation,  due  again,  in  many  cases,  to  the 
absence  of  the  right  kind  of  pollen,  and  in 
others  to  its  non-transfer  from  the  stamens  to 
the  needy  pistOs.  Many  trees  are  not  self- 
fertilizing,  either  because  their  own  pollen 
upon  their  own  pistils  has  no  potency;  or 
because  the  pollen  is  not  discharged  at  the 
time  when  the  pistils  are  receptive.  A 
notable  example  of  the  one  case  is  the 
Chestnut,  and  one  of  the  other  case,  the 
Wild  Goose  Plum  at  the  north.  The  remedy 
to  be  suggested  is  planting  a  number  of 
trees  or  varieties  near  enough  together,  so 
they  can  furnish  what  pollen  they  need,  to 
each  other. 

On  the  whole,  however,  we  believe  that 
more  trees,  shrubs,  and  garden  plants,  have 
to  depend  on  the  agency  of  Insects,  especially 
bees  and  bumblebees,  for  the  transfer  of 
suitable  pollen  to  the  pistils,  and  thus  to  be- 
come fruitful,  than  is  usually  supposed  by 
the  average  soil  worker.  We  have  recently 
heard  of  a  number  of  instances,  where 
Cherry  trees  were  almost  fruitless  for  a 
number  of  years,  during  which  no  bees  were 
kept  in  the  vicinity;  and  all  at  once  began 
to  bear  heavy  regular  crops  so  soon  as  an 
apiary  was  established  near  by. 

We  believe  bees  are  a  good  thing,  and  a 
number  of  colonies  should  be  kept  in  or 
near  every  orchard. 
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Sun-Drying  Apples. 

The  following  account  of  an  Australian 
method  of  drying  Apples  is  not  without  its 
lessons  to  American  fruit  growers: 

"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  artificial  pro- 
cess of  drying  Apples  is  the  most  expedi- 
tious, and  makes  the  best  color  where  a 
little  sulphur  is  used,  but  at  the  same  time 
the  sun-dried  Apples  have  the  best  flavor, 
and  are  the  best  for  home  use  on  that  ac- 
count. The  apparatus  is  simply  an  ordinary 
table  twelve  feet  long  (but  it  can  be  made  of 
any  size)  and  four  feet  wide.  The  side 
boards  are  put  on  nearly  flush  with  the  top. 
One  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  that 
from  the  ends  you  can  draw  out  two  long 
trays  of  the  whole  length  of  the  table,  with 
legs  at  the  end  to  support  them,  thus  in- 
creasing the  surface  to  nearly  three  times. 
Round  the  top  of  each  tray  or  drawer  is  a 
small  ledge,  tacked  on  to  keep  the  slices 
from  falling  ofi'.  Over  the  top  are  a  few 
light  moveable  rafters  and  a  ridge  pole,  and 
there  is  a  light  drill  cover  which  fits  over 
them  and  ties  round  the  table  under  the 
drawers,  so  as  to  cover  all  up  secure  at 
night,  or  if  a  shower  comes  on.  Two  other 
drawers  could  be  made  if  required,  to  pull 
out  sideways. 

With  the  aid  of  an  American  corer,  parer, 
and  slicer,  you  can  get  through  a  great 
many  Apples  in  a  short  time,  and  the  cores 
and  skins  can  be  dropped  into  a  bucket  and 
given  to  the  pigs;  or  they  will  make  excel- 
lent jelly,  if  you  are  so  disposed.  The  slices 
must  be  stirred  pretty  often,  and  when  quite 
dry,  hung  up  in  scrim  bags  for  a  month  or 
more,  when  you  can  press  them  into  dry 
casks  or  boxes,  and  you  have  then  a  good 
store  of  wholesome  food  for  home  use. 

Care  must  be  taken  against  rain  or  damp, 
as  in  hot  weather  drying  fruit  Is  more  apt 
to  spoil  than  in  the  cooler  and  more  breezy 
atmosphere  of  the  following  months,  and 
you  will  find  the  morning  the  best  time  to 
gather  and  slice  the  Apples,  as  those  cut  in 
the  afternoon  are  much  more  apt  to  spoil. 
Apples  should  not  be  too  green  when  sliced, 
or  they  are  apt  to  be  very  acid,  and  require 
more  sugar  as  well;  and  they  should  not 
be  too  ripe,  or  they  will  spoil— nor  should 
they  have  any  bruises  on  them.  Perfect 
Apples,  just  approaching  ripe,  are  the  best, 
but  very  fair  samples  can  be  made  even  out 
of  windfalls." 


Prof.   L.   H.  Bailey   on   Forcing 
Tomatoes. 

Winter  Tomatoes  always  find  a  ready 
sale  in  the  larger  cities  at  prices  ranging 
from  forty  to  eighty  cents  per  pound.  The 
crop  is  one  which  demands  a  high  tempera- 
ture, an  abundance  of  sunlight,  and  great 
care  in  the  growing,  but  the  profits,  under 
good  management,  are  correspondingly 
high.  Tomato  forcing  is  an  interesting  and 
satisfactory  enterprise. 

The  House.  A  light  and  tight  house  is 
essential,  and  it  must  be  high  enough  to 
allow  of  training  the  plants.  Our  prefer- 
ence is  for  a  house  having  a  two-thirds  span 
and  the  ridge  eleven  feet  from  the  ground. 
The  house  is  twenty  feet  wide  and  built 
upon  a  sharp  slope.  It  follows  the  lay  of 
the  land,  running  nearly  east  and  west  but 
a  north  and  south  house  would  be  prefer- 
able, probably,  because  of  the  more  even 
distribution  of  light.  The  framework  is 
unusually  light  and  the  glass  is  14x34  in. 
We  also  grow  Tomatoes  for  a  late  spring 
crop  in  a  Pea  and  Lettuce  house. 

Direct  and  strong  sunlight  is  of  great  im- 
portance. The  plants  in  partial  shade  grow 
as  well  and  as  large  as  those  in  full  sun,  and 
they  often  blossom  well,  but  the  fruit  does 
not  set.  The  proper  temperature  for  Toma- 
toes is  from  tiO"  to  (j.5°  at  night  and  10°  higher 
for  dull  days.  On  bright  days  it  may  be 
allowed  to  run  higher,  although  we  always 


wish  to  ventilate  at  75°,  but  a  temperature 
of  00°  or  even  100°  can  do  no  harm.  Until 
fruit  begins  to  set,  the  atmosphere  should 
be  kept  moist,  especially  on  bright  days, 
but  the  setting  of  the  fruit  is  hindered  by  a 
humid  atmosphere. 

Soil  and  Fertilizers.  Heavily  man- 
ured plants  undoubtedly  require  more  care 
in  the  pruning,  and  it  is  possible  that  when 
not  properly  handled  they  may  be  more 
liable  to  mildew  because  of  the  dense  and 
crowded  growth;  but  on  the  other  hand, 
we  always  get  the  best  yield  from  the 
strongest  plants,  and  we  find  the  extra  cost 
of  training  to  be  of  little  account.  We  grow 
the  plants  in  rich  garden  loam  to  which  is 
added  a  fourth  or  fifth  of  its  bulk  of  well 
rotted  manure.  When  the  plants  begin  to 
bear,  liquid  manure  is  applied  every  week, 
or  a  top-dressing  of  manure  is  given.  To 
those  unaccustomed  to  forcing-house  work 
this  may  seem  extravagant  fertilizing;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  house 
culture  the  roots  are  confined  in  a  small 
space  and  they  have  little  chance  to  search 
for  food.  And  as  a  matter  of  practice,  we 
find  this  heavy  manuring  to  be  essential  to 
satisfactory  resiilts. 

Bearing  Age.  In  this  latitude  it  requires 
from  four  to  five  months  to  bring  a  forced 
Tomato  plant  into  bearing.  Seeds  which 
were  sown  the  9th  of  last  August  gave 
plants  fit  for  transplanting  early  in  Septem- 
ber. These  were  planted  in  permanent 
quarters  in  the  Tomato  house  October  1.5th, 
and  the  first  fruits  were  obtained  December 
28th.  They  continued  in  bearing  until  near 
the  end  of  February,  when  they  were  train- 
ed for  a  second  crop.  Plants  started  No- 
vember 10th  were  transplanted  into  4-inch 
pots  December  8th,  and  from  these  pots 
into  permanent  quarters  February  25th. 
The  first  fruits  were  picked  May  6th,  and 
May  12th  the  first  market  picking  was  had. 
Arrangement  of  Plants.  I  prefer  to 
grow  them  over  brisk  bottom  heat.  The 
plants  may  be  in  shallow  beds,  or  in  boxes 
or  pots.  Altogether,  I  prefer  18-inch-square 
boxes,  although  we  have  had  good  success 
in  beds.  The  return  pipes  lie  close  upon 
the  ground  and  are  covered  with  a  low 
platform  or  bench,  made  of  3-inch  slats 
with  inch  spaces  between  them.  The  boxes 
are  placed  ten  inches  or  a  foot  apart  and 
four  plants  are  set  in  each  of  those  which 
are  18  inches  square.  A  plant  therefore 
occupies  about  one  and  one-half  square  feet 
of  floor  space.  We  have  grown  them  in  10- 
inch-square  boxes  and  also  in  10-inch  pots, 
but  these  dry  out  so  quickly  that  we  do  not 
like  them.  Our  boxes  are  a  foot  deep.  One 
or  two  narrow  cracks  are  left  in  the  bottom. 
A  good  layer  of  potsherds  or  clinkers  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  for  drainage,  and  the 
box  in  then  filled  two-thirds  full  of  soil. 
When  the  fruit  begins  to  set,  the  box  is 
nearly  filled  with  rich  soil  and  manure. 
The  object  of  not  filling  the  box  at  first  is  to 
confine  the  roots  in  a  smaller  space  and 
therefore  to  hasten  fruitfulness  but  more 
particularly  to  allow  of  an  additional  stim- 
ulus to  be  given  the  plant  at  fruiting  time. 
Training.  The  plants  must  be  trained. 
For  midwinter,  when  it  is  necessary  to 
economize  sunlight,  I  prefer  to  train  plants 
to  a  single  stem.  Strong  flax  cord,  the  size 
of  wool  twine,  is  used  for  support.  A  single 
strand  runs  perpendicularly  from  each 
plant  to  a  horizontal  wire  or  rafter  extend- 
ing lengthwise  the  house  under  the  roof. 
The  plant  is  secured  loosely  to  this  support 
at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so  by  means  of  some 
broad  and  soft  cord,  as  bass  or  raffia.  All 
side  shoots  are  pinched  ofl"  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  and  the  leader  is  "stopped"  or 
pinched  ofl  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  glass, 
or  sometimes  when  fruits  begin  to  form.  In 
houses  of  sufficient  height,  I  like  to  train 
the  plants  fully  six  feet   high.     In   mid- 


winter it  may  be  necessary  to  cut  away 
some  of  the  older  leaves  or  to  cut  then  in 
two  near  the  middle  in  order  to  let  in  light. 
As  the  fruit  sets,  the  leaves  near  the  base  of 
the  plant  begin  to  die  and  they  should  be 
picked  off.  Healthy  plants  in  full  bearing 
are  often  full  of  leaves  for  the  first  two  feet. 
When  the  plants  are  set  in  benches,  at 
distances  of  two  or  three  feet,  two  or  three 
shoots  may  be  trained  out  upon  the  diverg- 
ing strings,  in  fan-shaped  fashion.  If  the 
fan  stands  north  and  south  it  will  probably 
interfere  least  with  the  light.  Tomatoes 
are  sometimes  trained  along  under  the  roof, 
but  this  darkens  the  house  so  much  that 
few  plants  can  be  grown. 

As  soon  as  the  fruit  becomes  heavy  the 
largest  clusters  will  need  to  be  held  up.  A 
sling  of  raflia  is  caught  over  a  joint  of  the 
plant  and  passed  under  the  middle  of  cluster. 
Upon  very  strong  vines  the  clusters  some- 
times "break"  or  push  out  a  shoot  from  the 
end.    This  shoot  should  he  cut  off. 

Watering.  During  all  the  early  growth 
of  the  plant  the  atmosphere  may  be  kept 
moist,  particularly  in  sunny  days,  when  it 
is  customary  to  wet  down  the  walks.  Care 
must  be  taken  in  watering.  It  is  best  to 
soak  the  soil  pretty  thoroughly  at  each 
watering,  yet  it  should  not  be  drenched. 
Careless  watering  usually  leaves  the  sur- 
face wet  while  the  under  soil  remains  dry. 
This  must  be  avoided.  In  midwinter  we 
water  our  plants  thoroughly  ab»ut  twice  a 
week,  giving  no  water  directly  to  them  be- 
tween times.  If  the  red  spider  should  at- 
tack the  plants  the  atmosphere  must  be 
kept  moist,  and  in  bad  attacks  the  foliage 
should  be  syringed.  Every  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the 
spider,  for  the  pest  cannot  well  be  overcome 
after  the  fruit  begins  to  set,  when  the 
house  should  be  kept  dry.  If  fungi  begin 
to  attack  the  plants,  however,  the  atmos- 
phere will  probably  need  to  be  kept  drier. 

Pollination.  When  the  flowers  begin 
to  appear  the  atmosphere  must  be  kept  dry 
during  the  brighter  part  of  the  day  in  order 
to  facilitate  pollination.  The  pollen  is  dis- 
charged most  profusely  in  dry  sunny  days. 
In  the  short  dull  days  of  midwinter  some 
artifical  aid  must  be  given  the  flowers  to 
enable  them  to  set.  The  common  practice 
i.s  to  tap  the  plants  sharply  several  times 
during  the  middle  of  the  day  wath  a  padded 
stick,  but  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  will  pay  the  commercial  grower  to 
transfer  the  pollen  by  hand  during  mid- 
winter. At  this  season  the  flowers  are  most 
likely  to  fail  and  the  product  is  the  most 
valuable.  The  most  expeditious  and  satis- 
factory method  which  I  know  is  to  knock 
the  pollen  from  the  flowers,  catching  it  in  a 
spoon,  watch  glass,  or  other  receptacle  and 
then  dipping  the  stigmas  of  the  same  or 
other  flowers  into  it.  There  is  a  time  in  the 
life  of  the  flower  when  the  pollen  falls  out 
readily  if  the  atmosphere  is  dry  enough  to 
hold  dust.  This  is  when  the  flower  is  fnlly 
expanded  and  somewhat  past  its  prime. 
The  flower  is  tapped  lightly  with  a  lead 
pencil  and  the  light  yellow  powder  falls  out 
freely.  In  the  brighter  days  of  March  and 
later  I  have  found  no  other  attention  neces- 
sary than  keeping  the  house  dry  at  midday. 
Second  Crop.  The  crop  from  the  one  or 
two  or  three  trained  shoots  of  house  Toma- 
toes does  not  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the 
plant;  consequently  when  the  crop  is  well 
along,  one  or  two  new  shoots  may  be  train- 
ed out  from  the  near  base  of  the  plant  to 
produce  a  second  crop. 

Another  method  of  obtaining  the  second 
crop  is  to  bury  the  old  plants.  As  soon  as 
the  fruit  is  off,  the  soil  is  removed  between 
the  plants  and  the  stems,  deprived  of  lower 
leaves,  are  coiled  down  into  the  hole  until 
only  a  foot  or  so  of  the  tip  projects.  The 
earth  is  then  filled  in  over  the  plants,  and 
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the  tip  grows  the  same  as  a  young  plant. 

A  third  way  of  obtaining  the  second  crop 
is  by  means  of  new  seedling  plants.  This  is 
the  common  method.  Plants  are  started 
from  seeds  two  or  three  months  beforehand, 
and  are  transplanted  two  or  three  times 
into  pots.  At  the  final  shifting  they  are 
taken  from  four  or  ttve-inch  pots  and  placed 
in  permanent  quarters.  At  this  time  they 
should  be  from  18  inches  to  two  feet  high, 
or  ready  for  the  first  tying  up.  We  find 
that  seedlings  will  bear  about  the  same 
time  and  to  the  same  extent  as  sprouts 
which  are  of  egual  length  to  begin  with. 
The  preference  must  therefore  be  tor  the 
sprouts,  as  they  avoid  the  previous  labor  of 
sowing  and  handling;  and 
the  seedlings  take  up 
valuable  room  while 
growing. 

Yields.  In  our  experi- 
ence we  obtain  from  one 
and  one  half  pounds  to 
two  pounds  per  stem  {or 
plant)  in  midwinter  and 
about  twice  as  much  in 
spring,  or  an  average  of 
three  pounds  or  more  for 
the  season.  This  amount 
is  produced  on  one  and 
one  half  square  feet  space. 

Varieties.  We  have 
forced  Dwarf  Champion, 
Lorillard,  Ignotum,  Itha- 
ca, Golden  Queen,  Golden 
Sunrise,  Volunteer  and 
Beauty  and  we  are  now 
growing  Potato  I^eaf.  Of 
these,  the  Dwarf  Cham- 
pion is  least  satisfactory. 
It  does  not  grow  high  or 
free  enough  to  allow  of 
convenient  training,  and 
the  fruit  is  small  and 
ripens  slowly.  Among 
the  others  there  is  little 
choice.  Lorillard  and  Ig- 
notum seem  to  hold  the 
first  place  among  the  var- 
ieties which  we  have  tried , 
although  Volunteer  is 
scarcely  inferior.  Golden 
Queen  is  perhaps  the 
best  yellow.  Yellow  Tomatoes  are  in  little 
demand,  but  a  few  plants  may  prove  profit- 
able from  which  to  sell  fruits  to  those  who 
desire  to  make  table  decorations. 

Marketing.  The  Tomatoes  are  usually 
marketed  in  small  .splint  baskets  holding 
from  four  to  ten  pounds  of  fruit.  Each 
fruit  is  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  if  to  be 
shipped  by  rail  the  baskets  should  be  lined 
with  rolled  cotton.  In  midwinter  our  fruits 
average  from  one  and  three-quarter  ounces 
to  two  ounces  each,  but  in  late  March  and 
April  the  average  will  rise  to  three  ounces 
and  more.  In  May  well  pollinated  fruits 
often  weigh  seven  or  eight  ounces.  The 
weight  of  the  best  fruits  is  often  increased 
by  cutting  off  the  smallest  and  most  irregu- 
lar ones. 

Insects  and  Diseases.  A  white  scale 
{Alcyrodcs  vtiporariorunt)  is  a  common 
pest  here  on  Tomatoes.  It  can  be  kept  in 
check  by  fumigating  with  Tobacco  smoke. 
A  much  more  serious  pest  is  a  small  spotted 
mite,  scarcely  larger  than  the  red  spider. 
Barring  the  Rose  chafer,  it  is  the  most 
serious  pest  which  I  have  ever  encountered. 
Lately  we  have  found  that  Hughes'  Firtree 
oil  is  fatal  to  them,  as  also  to  all  kinds  of 
lice  and  scales.  For  the  mites,  we  use  a 
half  pint  of  oil  to  two  gallons  of  water,  and 
the  material  may  be  applied  with  a  syringe 
or  knapsack  pump. 

The  root-gall,  caused  by  a  nematole  worm 
{Hetcrudcra  riidiclcola),  often  does  great 
damage  in  Tomato  houses.  Remove  the 
soil    from  benches    and  wash  the  boards 


thoroughly  with  lye  and  thenadd  new  soil. 
We  have  not  had  serious  difficulty  with 
fungi.  The  rot  of  the  fruit  has  been  the 
worst  and  this  has  appeared  chiefly  in 
spring.  Spraying  with  either  ammoniacal 
carbonate  of  copper  or  Bordeaux  mixture 
keeps  the  trouble  in  check.  We  prefer  the 
carbonate  of  copper  because  it  is  more 
easily  made  and  applied  and  it  does  not 
discolor  the  plants  and  fruits  so  much  as 
the  other.  There  are  two  or  three  good 
recipes  for  preparing  the  carbonate  of  cop- 
per. We  dissolve'three  ounces  of  carbon- 
ate of  copper  in  a  quart  of  ammonia  and 
keep  this  as  a  stock  solution.  Two  fluid 
ounces  (half  a  gill,   four  tablespoonfuls)  is 
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added  to  a  pail  (two  gallons)  of  water  when 
desired  for  use. 


Fruit   Outlook   in    Central    Missouri. 

SAMUEL  MILLER,  MONTGOMERY  CO.,  MO. 

The  Strawberry  crop  was  a  good  one,  but 
much  of  it  was  lost  owing  to  too  much  rain. 
The  same  may  be  said  about  Cherries.  We 
lost  half  our  crop  of  Napoleons  in  one  day. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  are  a  fair  crop, 
also  Raspberries.  Let  me  ask  why  the 
Seneca  is  not  mentioned  anymore?  I  still 
keep  a  few  stools  for  memory's  sake,  and 
there  is  not  a  finer  flavored  or  more  produc- 
tive Blackcap  on  my  place. 

The  Centennial  is  again  the  earliest  with 
me,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  Souhegan 
entirely.  My  Shaeffer's  Collosal  are  bend- 
ing to  the  ground  under  their  load  of  fruit. 
Plums  will  be  but  a  slim  crop.  Wild  Goose 
has  only  a  few  specimens.  Golden  Beauty, 
De  Soto  and  Richland  are  the  only  ones  bear- 
ing a  full  crop.   They  escaped  the  late  frost. 

Of  Peaches,  there  is  the  largest  crop  I  ever 
saw,  and  in  many  instances  I  take  off  eight- 
tenths  of  the  fruit. 

Pears  a  slim  show,  but  a  tremendous  crop 
of  blight;  so  much  so,  that  if  it  continues  as 
bad  a  few  years  more  will  have  none  left. 

The  Apple  crop  will  be  a  very  moderate 
one  here.  Say  about  one-fourth  the  crop 
that  there  was  last  season. 

There  are  no  large  commercial  orchards 
nearer  than  eight  miles  from  here,  but  the 
general  report  indicates  a  rather  poor  out- 
look for  Apples  this  year. 


Turnips  as  a  Catch-Penny  Crop. 

Many  of  the  garden  crops,  like  Onions, 
early  Sweet  Com,  early  Potatoes,  etc.,  are 
now  harvested,  leaving  the  ground  in  shape 
for  a  succeding  crop.  Why  should  this 
opportunity  to  add  a  little  to  the  income 
from  the  garden  be  neglected  as  is  only 
too  often  done? 

Turnips,  for  instance,  while  they  may  not 
have  a  great  money  value,  are  easily  grown 
on  moderately  rich  soil  even  after  this  time, 
and  possess  many  advantages  for  a  cron  so 
cheaply  produced.  In  the  first  place  they 
put  the  land  to  a  good  and  profitable  use, 
instead  of  having  it  grow  up  in  weeds,  and 
re-stocked  with  foul  seeds  to  double  the 
following  year's  labor  in 
cultivation.  Then  they 
shade  and  protect  the 
soil  during  the  heat  of 
late  summer  and  early 
autumn  even  better  than 
weeds  would,  while  per- 
haps not  drawing  any 
more  than  weeds  on  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

Often  the  crop  is  readily 
salable,  bringing  four 
times  and  over  what  it 
costs  to  produce  it.  In 
that  case  Turnips  will  be 
found  to  catch  not  only 
pennies  but  dollars.  But 
stippose  you  cannot  sell 
them,  even  then  the  crop 
is  profitable,  for  it  has 
various  uses  in  domestic 
economy.  Some  you  can 
eat.  Then  all  kinds  of 
stock  like  them.  They 
are  excellent  for  sheep, 
and  may  be  given  to  them 
as  a  regular  daily  ration 
from  autumn  until  spring. 
Hogs  also  are  fond  of 
them,  and  so  are  cattle. 
An  occasional  ration  of 
the  finely  chopped  roots 
will  come  very  acceptable 
to  poultry  during  winter. 
Turnips,  in  fact,  might 
be  relied  on  almost  ex- 
clusively for  the  "green," 
succulent  food  needed  by  poultry  during 
the  time  that  they  have  to  do  withont 
pasture,  although  a  change  to  Carrots, 
Apples,  etc.,  all  tine  chopped,  is  preferable. 
I  n  case  you  have  a  larger  patch  of  Turnips 
than  you  desire  to  harvest  and  store  for 
winter,  such  patch  can  be  pastured  to  ad- 
vantage by  hogs,  cows  and  sheep.  If  not 
utilized  in  that  way,  or  if  partially  wasted, 
the  crop  is  yet  a  valuable  one  as  green 
manure,  and  will  put  the  land  in  better 
shape  for  next  year's  cropping. 

With  all  these  advantages  of  this  crop,  it 
would  be  folly  to  neglect  it.  Every  available 
space  in  the  garden  not  otherwise  occupied, 
or  desired  for  other  fall  crops,  and  even  Corn 
fields,  should  be  made  use  of  for  Turnips. 
Seed  is  cheap,  and  a  pound  of  it  goes  a  great 
ways.  For  garden  culture  sow  with  seed 
drill  in  rows  eighteen  or  twenty  inches 
apart,  at  the  I'ate  of  a  pound  of  seed  to  the 
acre.  Deep  preparation  of  the  soil  will  not 
be  needed.  Seed  may  also  be  scattered 
thinly  among  standing  Corn.  The  crop  will 
make  its  chief  growth  after  the  Corn  is  cut 
in  September  or  October,  and  will  come 
especially  acceptable  for  fall  pasture.  By 
all  means  sow  plenty  of  Turnips,  ai\d  better 
do  it  at  once. 

Proper  Grading  of  Fruits. 
A  mere  look  at  the  California  fruit  in  our 
fruit  stores  must  convince  the  eastern  fruit 
grower  that  in  the  matter  of  sorting  and 
packing  fruits  his  Californian  competitor  is 
setting  him  an  example  that  he  will  do  well 
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to  imitate.  Every  box  of  Peaches,  Apricots, 
Plums,  Oranges,  even  Cherries,  is  made  up 
of  specimens  of  exactly  one  size  only,  and 
shows  off  to  best  advantage  by  such  unifor- 
mity, and  the  regularity  of  packing. 

Fruits  of  uniform  size,  of  course,  allow 
of  closer  and  firmer  packing;  and  saving  of 
space  means  a  great  aeal  in  shipping  such 
goods  to  a  market  that  is  several  thousand 
miles  distant.  This  consideration  alone, 
with  that  of  increased  safety  of  carriage 
secured  by  the  firmer  packing,  added, 
would  make  the  strict  grading  of  fruits 
compulsory  upon  the  California  grower. 
The  better  prices  realized  for  the  graded 
fruit,  on  account  of  more  tempting  appear- 
ance, and  generally  better  condition,  should 
show  to  eastern  growers  the  importance  of 
the  advantage  of  which  they  have  hereto- 
fore failed  to  avail  themselves.  The  near- 
ness of  the  market,  and  the  fact  that 
good  fruit,  no  matter  how  miscellaneous- 
ly put  up,  will  bring  a  fair  price,  should 
not  induce  the  shipper  to  neglect  reach- 
ing for  better  prices  by  more  attractive, 
and  more  economic  and  safer  packing. 
Every  kind  of  produce  that  is  worth 
marketing,  is  worth  grading.  Now  that 
our  Californian  competitors  have  set  the 
ball  to  rolling,  there  will  be  no  stop  to  it. 
The  east  will  have  to  adopt  this  practice 
of  strict  grading. 

The  grading  devices  and  sorting  bench- 
es now  OQ  the  market  and  in  use,  were 
primarily  intended  for  the  handling  of 
Oranges,  Lemons,  and  other  Californian 
products,  and  thus  far  they  are  advertised 
almost  exclusively  in  Orange-growing 
states.  Our  illustration  shows  one  of 
these  Orange  sizers  in  operation.  Similar 
devices  might  be  brought  into  use  for  other 
fruit  everywhere. 

COMMENTS   BY  READERS. 

A  department  to  which  aU  are  invited  to  send  notes 
of  experience  and  obseri'ation  concerning  topics  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  journal.  Many 
such  contributions  are  welcome  monthlu. 

Amaryllis  Treatment  (page  184).  It  may  do 
to  separate  tbe  young  offset  bulbs  if  you  want  to 
increase  the  plants.  If  plants  are  wanted,  how- 
ever, never  remove  a  young  bulb  from  an  old 
one.  I  let  mine' increase  until  I  had  a  cluster  of 
seven  bulbs.  In  the  summer  I  set  the  pot  out  of 
doors  and  give  it  no  attention,  except  once  in  a 
while  a  little  water.  Along  In  February  I  put  it 
on  a  cane  bottom  chair  over  the  register,  or 
where  it  would  have  direct  heat.  I  also  poured 
on  ?iot  water,  taking  care  not  to  get  the  water 
directly  on  the  bulbs.  In  three  or  four  days  the 
flower  buds  start,  and  I  have  had  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  stalks  with  nearly  fifty  blossoms  at  one 
time,— Henry  Bahcock. 

The  Peter  Porter  Apple.  This  red  Apple  is 
named  Peter  Porter,  and  not  simply  Porter. 
The  Red  Porter  I  have  known  for  over  fifty 
years.  Are  there  not  more  than  one  Mary  or 
Anna  among  women?  and  may  there  not  be  more 
than  one  Porter  among  Apples/"— S.  Miller. 

BPDDED  KosES.  Tou  are  right  that  the  man 
who  doesn't  know  a  Persian  Yellow  from  a 
Gen.  Jacqueminot  does  not  deserve  to  have 
them,  and  you  may  be  pretty  sure  such  don't 
have  them.  I  am  an  advocate  of  budding,  and 
some  of  the  finest  Roses  I  have  are  bud  Jed. 
Marechal  Niel  in  particular  is  far  superior  when 
budded  on  a  strong  stock  for  out-door  culture, 
than  on  its  own  roots.  In  fact  I  have  never  seen 
it  in  perfection  on  its  own  roots  out-doors;  and 
then  it  is  very  difficult  to  keep  over  winter. 
Mine  is  budded  three  foot  from  the  ground,  the 
tree  easily  bent  down  and  the  top  covered  in 
winter.  It  has  been  for  a  tew  weeks  past  and 
still  is  giving  us  some  of  the  noblest  flowers  the 
world  can  produce.  To  give  a  list  of  some  of  my 
varieties,  will  mention  the  Marechal  Niel,  Etoile 
de  Lyon,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Gen.  Jacqueminot, 
American  Beauty,  Gen.  Washington,  Paul  Ney- 
ron  {this  is  a  superb  one,  measuring  four  and 
five-eighths  inches  in  diameter),  Madame  Clinot, 
Baron  de  Bonstetten,  La  Reine,  Caroline  de 
Saasall,  Triumph  of  Luxenburg,  Agrippina,  San- 
guiniana.  Pink  Daily,  Vick's  Caprice,  etc.  But  I 
must  not  omit  Morgan,  a  new  Rose  that  some 
day  wUl  have  a  name  in  the  land,  and  of  which  I 


have  perhaps  the  only  plant  in  existence.  One 
of  the  most  famous  horticulturists  in  the  land 
said  that  it  it  were  pure  white  instead  of  a  pale 
pink,  he  would  give  a  thousand  dollars  for  it. 
I  omitted  Meteor  and  Dinsmore,  two  more  of  the 
new  ones. 

The  G been  Mountain  and  Winchell  Grape. 
The  Winchell  first  appeared  in  Ellwanger  & 
Barry's  catalogue  in  1888.  J.  M.  Paul,  of  Mass., 
first  introduced  tbe  Green  Mountain  Grape  and 
named  it.  He  sent  us  sample  of  the  Grape,  and 
described  it  to  us  in  autumn  of  18&5.  Continuing, 
he  says:  "1  now  have  something  that  suits  me, 
and  I  intend  to  make  a  little  something  out  of  it. 
I  think  of  growing  the  vines  and  furnishing 
wood  to  some  large  nursery  and  have  them  prop- 
agate and  sell  it,  paying  me  a  royalty."  In 
December  of  same  year  we  went  to  North  Adams 
and  made  arrangements  with  Mr.  Paul  to  prop- 
agate the  vine.  He  had  already  propagated  the 
vines  and  sent  one  or  two  to  the  New  York  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Geneva,  and  had  sold  some 
to  parties  about  North  Adams.    It  must  hive 
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been  as  early  as  1880  or  1881  that  he  started  in  to 
propagate  the  Green  Mountain  Grape,  and  this 
name  he  gave  it  himself.  When  we  arranged  in 
December,  188.5  for  the  propagation  of  the  vine, 
Mr.  Paul  stated  that  he  had  the  entire  stock,  and 
no  one  had  a  vine,  of  which  he  could  not  control 
the  wood.  In  the  winter  of  188.5  and  1880  Mr.  Paul 
sent  us  wood  for  propagation.  We  commenced 
selling  the  vines  in  1887,  and  have  advertised  and 
sold  them  since.  In  February,  1889,  we  sent  in 
our  application  to  the  Patent  Office  at  Washing- 
ton, for  our  trade  mark  name  and  received  it  in 
August  of  that  year.  In  the  spring  of  189U,  Messrs. 
Ellwanger  &  Barry  wrote  us  they  were  propa- 
gating a  Grape  under  the  name  of  "  Winchell," 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Green 
Mountain.  In  reply,  we  wrote  expressing  our 
surprise  and  our  doubts  as  to  its  being  the  same. 
We  know  that  we  have  the  genuine  Green 
Mountain  stock,  as  originally  propagated  and 
sent  out  by  Mr.  Paul,  under  the  name  he  gave 
it,  viz..  Green  Mountain  Grape.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent from  above  facts,  that  we  are  not  sending 
out  a  Grape  under  the  name  of  Green  Mountain, 
propagated  and  named  by  others.'years  before  the 
Green  Mountain  was  introduced  and  sold,  not- 
withntanrHng  it  is  reported  to  he  none  other  than 
the  Winchell.  It  is  not  at  all  sure  that  the  two 
are  identical.  Prof.  W.  F.  Massey  of  the  North 
Carolina  Experiment  Station  writes  to  Garden 
and  Forest  as  follows:  A  Grape  called  Winchell 
was  sent  to  us  this  year  with  the  statement  that 
it  is  the  same  Grape  that  has  been  sent  out  as 
"Green  Mountain."  We  planted  it  alongside 
the  Green  Mountain  received  last  year.  So  far 
it  differs  widely  in  the  appearance  of  its  foliage 
from  the  Green  Mountain.— StcpTten  BoyVs  Sons, 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

The  Garland  Flower.  I  am  glad  to  note 
your  good  words  for  Daphne  cneorum  in  your 
last  issue,  and  wish  to  add  my  testimony  in  sup- 
port of  its  hardiness  and  beauty.  On  our  exper- 
iment grounds  it  is  the  onl.v  one  in  the  genus 
that  has  come  through  uninjured— without  pro- 
tection— every  winter,  blooming  freely  every 
spring.  This  year  almost  before  the  frost  had 
left  the  ground  its  fragrant  pinkish  red  blossoms 
appeared,  and  continued  blooming  for  six  weeks. 
Layering  is  probably  the  easiest  method  of  prop- 
agating it,  but  I  was  very  successful  last  year  in 
rooting  plants  from  greenhouse  cuttings  set  in  a 
cold  frame.  Daphne  mezeron  is  only  partially 
successful  here.— John  Craig,  Gnvertimcnt  Ex- 
periment Farm,  Oltawa,  Canada. 

How  THE  "  Winchell  "  Grape  Came  Thus  to 
BE  Named.     We  received  the  Winchell  Grape 


from  Mr.  C.  E.  Winchell,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 188.5,  who  then  lived  at  Stamford,  Vermont. 
Mr.  Winchell  sent  it  to  us  as  a  seedling  without 
a  name,  and  we  therefore  gave  it  his  name.  We 
have  since  been  growing  it  in  our  vineyard 
under  that  name  for  the  purpose  of  testing  it 
and  for  propagation,  and  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
superior  early  Grape.  We  first  offered  it  in  our 
wholesale  catalogue  in  the  spring  of  1888,  and  in 
our  retail  catalogue  of  that  year  it  was  correctly 
described  for  the  first  time  in  print,  hence  we 
think  the  name  Winchell  has  the  right  of  priority. 
The  original  vine  from  which  Mr.  Winchell  ob- 
tained the  wood  grew  in  Stamford,  Vermont, 
near  his  place  of  residence,  and  when  he  sent  the 
wood  to  us  he  was  not  aware  that  the  variety 
had  any  name,  and,  from  what  we  can  learn,  if 
it  was  known  under  any  other  name,  it  was 
merely  a  local  one  which  had  not  been  published 
in  a  way  that  would  enable  the  public  to  learn 
whether  such  a  name  was  in  existence  or  not. 
We  find  on  refering  to  the  New  York  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  Report  of  18&5,  page 
224,  reference,  undoubtedly,  to  this  Grape,  in 
the  following  words:  "Received  the  past 
season  unnamed  seedling  Grape  from  James 
H.  Paul,  North  Adams,  Mass."  In  report 
for  1887,  page  341,  the  following;  "  Seedling 
from  James  M.  Paul,  North  Adams,  Mass. 
first  fruit  ripe  September  first.  Appears  to 
be  a  promising  early  white  variety."  And 
in  report  of  the  exhibition  of  the  American 
Pomological  Society,  held  iu  Boston,  Sep- 
tember, 1887,  is  found,  page  91:  "  Jas.  M.  Paul, 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  seedling  Grape  said  to 
be  early."  In  the  New  York  Agricultural 
F.xperiment  .Station  report  for  1888,  published 
in  1889,  page  105,  the  name  Green  Mountain 
first  appears.  In  the  spring  of  1887  we  sent 
twenty  plants  of  this  variety  to  Mr.  Winchell. 
We  had,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  facts  above 
known,  been  selling  this  Grape  under  the 
name  of  Winchell  before  Messrs.  Stephen 
Hoyt's  Sons,  sent  out  their  Grape  under  the 
uame  of  Green  Mountain.  Furthermore  have 
they  a  right  to  take  out  a  patent  for  the  name 
of  a  Grape  that  had  been  propagated  and  sold 
under  another  name  ?  —  Ellwanger  <&  Barry, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Simple  Strawberry  Planter  (page  lOB).  I 
have  seen  this  plan  adopted  more  than  once,  and 
each  time  was  amused.  Ground  fit  to  receive 
this  kind  of  plants  should  be  mellow,  in  which  I 
can  ijlant  twice  as  many  plants,  with  a  lad  to 
drop  them  before  me,  than  any  man  and  boy 
that  I  ever  saw  set  plants,  and  do  it  better  also. 
I  use  a  pretty  broad-bladed  garden  trowel. 
Thrust  the  tool  into  the  ground,  press  it  towards 
me;  bring  the  roots  down  so  as  to  spread  them 
out,  let  the  ground  back,  then  with  both  hands 
give  a  pressure  of  about  fifty  pounds  around  it 
as  we  leave  it.  and  as  you  are  moving  away,  with 
a  touch  of  the  trowel  a  little  loose  earth  is  drawn 
over  the  pressed  earth,  so  as  to  avoid  baking  in 
case  the  ground  is  pretty  damp.  I  have  heard 
the  thunders  of  seventy-one  years,  but  can  still 
plant  si.Y  thousand  plants  in  a  day  alone,  and  it 
the  plants  are  good  will  not  lose  one  plant  in  a 
hundred.  The  roots  should  be  cut  off  to  three 
inches.  They  can  be  spread  with  the  fingers  as 
they  are  put  into  place. 

Michel's  Early  Stawberey.  I  am  surprised 
at  Judge  Miller's  report  on  Michels  Early,  page 
191.  We  procured  our  Michel's  of  Bauer  of  Ark- 
ansas, and  no  doubt  they  are  true.  It  is  not  as 
early  by  two  days  as  Warfleld,  no  earlier  than 
Crescent,  does  not  bear  one-fifth  as  much  as 
either,  is  small,  a  dusty  miserable  color,  imless 
crrefuUy  picked,  leaves  the  hull  on  the  vine, 
quality  not  to  be  compared  with  Warfield  and 
will  not  meet  general  favor;  the  only  place  we 
can  see  for  it  is  for  pollen  without  any  intention 
of  picking  the  fruit.  Now  can  all  this  difference 
be  in  location?  We  have  dug  up  all  we  planted 
this  year  and  set  Warfleld,  Haverland,  Sadie,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Ontario  and  Thompson's  No.  7.  Just 
finished  planting.  Shall  pick  Strawberries  again 
the  9th  of  July,  which  shall  be  the  last.  We 
commenced  picking  Strawberries  June  7th, 
although  the!boys  picked  some  the  3d, of  fiftj'  nine 
varieties.  Warfield  gave  us  the  first  two  quarts; 
and  to-day  Warfleld  is  gi\nng  us  more  and  better 
fruit  than  annthing  e.vcept  Mt.  Vernon  and 
Manchester.  We  shall  discard  Gaudy  and  twenty- 
five  of  the  other  worthless  sorts.  We  are  looking 
and  poking  around  among  the  rubbish  for  that 
ideal  berry.  F.  W.  Loudon  has  326  new  seedlings 
selected  from  4,600,  which  are  worthy  of  trial. 
Many  of  them  are  very  large  and  wonderfully 
productive.— Geo.  J.  Kellogg,  Wisconsin. 
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Taste  and  Tact  In  Arranging  Home 
and  Other  Grounds.* 

TENTH   PAPER. 

The  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  the 
rural  burial  ground.  Our  illustration  is 
from  a  small  cemetery  lying  adjacent  to  a 
growing  New  York  village,  and  which 
cemet.ery  it  is  designed  to  enlarge. 

The  question  before  the  trustees  is  this: 
will  the  style  of  arrangement  peculiar  to 


same  land  is  planned  for  obtaining  simple, 
graceful  landscape  effects,  together  with 
the  utmost  ease  of  management  and  keep- 
ing. Thus  placed  side  by  side,  these  plans 
afford  an  excellent  study  for  all  persons  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  suitable  burial 
places  for  the  dead.  That  means  every  one. 
A  first  feature  in  the  suggested  improve- 
ments, that  may  be  noted,  is  the  graceful 
and  continuous  roadways  leading  througout 


Old  part  of  grounds  hclow,  and  the  contemplated  new  part  above  dotted  lines  A  A.    The,  plan  of  old 
consristing  of  straight  walks,  etc.,  shown  extended  through  the  new.    About  eight  acres. 


A  RURAL  CEMETERY. 
section. 

the  present  old  part,  if  extended  through  an 
addition,  answer  the  tastes  of  the  commu- 
nity now  and  later,  or  shall  some  radical 
improvements  be  adopted? 

Certain  interested  persons  encourage  the 
idea  of  sticking  to  the  old  plan;  the  walks 
are  straight  and  convenient — the  lots  are 
square,  they  answered  in  the  past  why  not 
for  the  future.  But  others,  and  including 
some  of  the  trustees,  have  visited  certain 
landscape  cemeteries,  about  large  cities, 
and  came  away  so  strongly  impressed  by 
their  beauty  and  fitness  as  reposing  places 
for  the  dead,  that  they  quite  naturally  ask 
themselves  and  now  ask  Popular  Garden- 
ing, whether  this  garden  cemetery  idea  is 
not  applicable  to  their  own  small  burial 
ground. 

It  is  a  question  the  present  writer  is  glad 
to  have  a  part  in  answering.  And  the 
answer  must  be  emphatically  for  the  im- 
proved garden  cemetery,  as  being  appli- 
cable not  only  to  the  present  case,  but  in 
measure  to  every  one  of  the  more  than 
30,000  burial  places  of  America.  The  old 
style  which  we  all  know  with  rows  of 
square  untidy  lots  and  an  excessive  number 
of  straight  walks  that  for  reasons  no  one 
can  explain,  are  usually  sunken  a  foot  or 
more,  utterly  defying  nice  keeping;  with 
fences,  walls  and  hedges  here  and  there 
around  individual  lots,  too  often  with  tall 
grass,  weeds  and  underbrush  abounding 
quite  generally;  these  may  have  answered 
for  the  past,  but  with  the  fine  examples  now 
to  be  seen,  of  what  the  btirying-ground 
easily  is  capable  of  being  made  it  never 
should  answer  for  the  future. 

Let  us  take  the  present  case  and  see  what 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  substituting  the 
improved  garden  cemetery  idea  for  the  old 
style  of  arrangement.  Above  is  given 
a  plan  of  the  present  burial  place  (below 
the  dotted  line  A  A),  and  the  tract  to  be 
added,  the  old  style  of  lay-out  being  shown 
extended  through  this  as  indicated  by 
dotted    lines.      In   the    plot    opposite  the 
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the  grounds,  serving  to  impart  an  air  of 
unity  to  all  parts.  These  drives  outline  in 
measure,  also,  the  respective  sections,  in- 
dicated by  letters.  The  utmost  freedom  of 
form  prevails  in  their  character,  no  two 
portions  presenting  any  close  similarity. 
What  a  marked  contrast  in  this  respect 
with  the  straight,  stiff  drives  of  the  ar- 
rangement shown  above. 

Next  we  may  con.sider  the  distinctive 
landscape  quality  which  characterizes  this 
improved  style  of  cemetery,  as  set  forth 
in  the  various  sections,  walks,  etc.  Each 
section  (take  F  for  example)  is  designed  to 
present  a  continuous  bold  sweep  of  lawn, 
with  no  variation  of  the  surface  between 
walks  and  lots  or  elsewhere,  except  as 
caused  by  the  graves,  and  these  should  not 
be  raised  more  than  four  inches  above  the 
established  grade.  Only  grass  or  lawn 
walks  are  to  prevail.  Such  a  thing  as  a 
raised  lot  or  a  terrace  must  never  be  permit- 
ted, while  the  presence  of  railings,  walls,  or 
hedges  as  enclosures  should  be  strictly 
prohibited.  As  to  contour  of  surface  the 
centers  of  the  sectional  plats  should  always 
be  somewhat  crowning.  To  secure  this  if 
the  land  is  naturally  flat,  the  earth  exca- 
vated from  the  course  of  the  drives,  may  be 
used  in  rounding  up  the  centers.  It  is  as- 
sumed that  the  drives  are  to  be  made  of 
stone  or  gravel,  which  will  require  that 
they  be  cut  down  about  one  foot.preparatory 
to  receiving  the  road  material.  But  even 
should  dirt  roads  be  employed  for  the  pre- 
sent (and  if  such  are  kept  scraped,  rolled 
and  clean  of  weeds  and  grass  they  answer 
well  indeed,)  they  may  be  cut  down  about 
six  inches,  at  the  edges  being  left  a  little 
higher  in  the  center  and  the  earth  used  as 
suggested.  Let  it  be  added  that  in  good 
cemetery  construction,  each  section  should 
be  graded,  converted  into  lawn  and  planted 
with  trees  to  some  extent,  before  the  sale  of 
lots  is  begun. 

In  our  plan  the  walks,  six  feet  wide,  and 
the  lots  are  indicated  by  dotted  lines.  In 
laying  out  these  or  similar  burial  grounds 


the  lots  should  be  marked  at  their  corners 
by  stone  monuments  about  four  inches 
square,  or  by  iron  or  white  Oak  stakes. 
These  should  in  every  instance  be  placed 
with  their  heads  down  fully  even  with  the 
earth,  permitting  the  lawn  mower  to  pass 
over  without  hindrance.  When  once  a  sec- 
tion is  completed  and  opened  for  sale,  all  its 
parts,  whether  sold  or  not,  should  receive 
uniform  attention  in  regular  mowing  and 

1     otherwise. 

The  end  secured  by 
such  a  course  is  that 
each  section  presents 
the  aspect  of  a  large 
handsome,  rounded 
lawn  plot,  with  noth- 
ing to  meet  the  eye  but 
grass,  low  graves,  head 
stones  and  monu- 
ments, together  with  a 
pleasing  distribution 
of  such  choice  shade 
trees  and  shrubs,  as 
are  allowed  by  the 
superintendent.  With 
all  parts  of  the  ceme- 
tery treated  alike,  thus 
an  air  of  beauty  and 
repose  will  pervade  the 
place  throughout, 
standing  in  the  most 
delightful  contrast, 
with  the  old  angular 
and  uneven  style  of 
cemetery  with  all  that 
the  name  usually 
carries  with  it  in  brok- 
en and  unkempt  sur- 
faces and  an  appal, 
ling  medley  of  weeds,  brushes,  hedges,  and 
other  distasteful  features.  It  is  observed 
by  our  plan  that  the  sections — themselves 
greatly  varied  in  form  and  size,  are  divided 
into  individual  lots  also  presenting  much 
variation  of  shape.  This  so  far  from  being 
an  objection,  is  a  great  advantage,  first  in 
overcoming  the  stiffness  peculiar  to  grave- 
yards laid  out  with  everything  straight  and 
square,  second,  a  great  variety  of  tastes  of 
lot  buyers  can  be  suited. 

Now  we  come  to  the  most  Important  dis- 
tinction of  the  improved  garden  cemeteries 
of  America,  and  which  perhaps  more  than 
anything  else  accounts  for  their  superior 
appearance  We  refer  to  the  provisions 
made  for  their  proper  maintenance  for- 
ever. The  system  involves  the  simple 
plan  of  fixing  the  price  of  lots  at  a 
figure  that  shall  cover  the  expense  of  keep- 
ing in  good  order  by  mowing  and  otherwise 
perpetually.  As  the  cost  for  this  work  is 
quite  light  for  any  single  lot  when  dozens 
of  them  are  cared  for  together,  it  does  not 
require  that  the  price  be  greatly  increased. 
In  the  new  Buffalo  City  Cemetery  the  price 
of  burial  lots  is  fixed  uniformly  at  twenty- 
five  cents  per  square  foot,  which  amount 
covers  all  expenses  of  grading,  seeding  and 
care  forever,  While  the  price  is  the  same 
in  all  parts,  yet  some  sections  contain  larger 
lots  than  others,  so  that  it  costs  more  to  buy 
in  such  sections  than  in  others.  In  the 
single  interment  section  the  lots  are  six 
feet  by  three  and  one-half  feet  each,  for 
children's  graves,  and  eight  feet  by  four  feet 
for  adults.  From  these  sizes  there  are  lots 
of  various  dimensions  up  to  a  thousand 
or  more  square  feet.  In  the  plan  shown  to 
the  right  the  rear  part  of  D  is  the  single  in 
terment  section.  When  one  considers  the 
beauty  and  neatness  of  a  cemetery  kept 
regularly  mown  and  in  good  shape  other-. 
wise,  the  increased  cost  for  lots  is  nothing 
as  compared  with  the  satisfaction  secured 
to  every  lot  holder  as  well  as  to  visitors. 

It  is  seen  by  our  design  that  curved  drives 
are  planned  to  be  carried  through  the  older 
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parts  (below  AA.)  This  is  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  unity  of  expression  to  all  parts, 
wedding  the  old  grounds  to  the  new.  True 
by  this  means  a  few  lots  must  be  taken  for 
the  improved  roadways,  but  the  owners  of 
these  cannot  reasonably  object  to  moving, 
if  given  their  choice  of  location  in  the  new 
part  in  exchange.  It  is  believed  that  in 
time  the  owners  of  the  older  sections  will 
be  so  impressed  by  the  handsomer  appear- 
ance of  the  new  parts,  that  they  will  inaugu- 
rate a  movement  to  regrade  all  the  old  plants 
ridding  them  of  the  sunken  walks  and  other 
defects  and  thus  secure  uniformity  of  effect 
everywhere. 

A  few  important  rules  not  yet  touched 
upon,  which  should  be  observed  in  carrying 
out  the  improved  cemetery  idea  are  the  fol- 
lowing: No  lots  to  be  filled  above  the  estab- 
ished  grade.  Only  one  monument  should 
be  permitted  on  a  family  lot,  and  the  height 
of  headstones  should  be  limited  to  secure 
uniformity  of  effect;  the  lower  this  limit  the 
better.  While  choice  tree  or  shrub  planting 
is  to  be  encouraged,  it  is  only  to  be  done  in 
accordance  with  the  general  plan,  and  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  superintendent 
of  the  cemetery.  No  copings  or  any  kind 
of  enclosure  shall  be  permitted. 

In  conclusion  it  should  be  stated  that  the 
plan  for  improvements  sketched,  can  be  laid 
out  with  ease  by  any  good  surveyor.  It  is 
seen  that  with  the  exception  of  the  circular 
part  B,  the  central  or  base  lines  of  each 
section  are  straight  or  a  series  of  straight 
lines.  By  locating  these  first  and  then  de- 
termining the  road  boundaries  and  other 
features  by  measurement  therefrom,  the 
whole  matter,  may  be  accomplished  with- 
out trouble. 


{F)  is  built  in  this,  and  the  furnace  door  is 
in  the  basement.  The  flue  has  about  two 
foot  rise  before  being  on  a  level  with  green- 
house, then  runs  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
walks  and  passes  under  end  of  raised  walk 
to  basement  wall;  here  we  attach  a  six-inch 
stove  pipe  and  carry  it  through  and  connect 
with  chimney  of  dwelling  (C). 

This  plan  could  be  changed  to  suit  any 
style  of  house;  even  if  there  was  no 
basement,  one  could  be  made  at  a  very 
small  cost.  When  making  this  kind 
of  heater,  care  should  be  taken  that 
no  woodwork  comes  nearer  than  eight 
inches  of  furnace,  flue  or  pipe. 


liquid  manure  once  or  twice  each  week. 
About  the  tenth  of  May  the  plants  can  be 
l)rought  outside  and  planted  in  a  deep  well 
enriched  border  in  a  partially  shaded  situ- 
ation where  they  can  remain  until  the  mid- 
dle of  September,  when  they  should  be 
taken  up  and  potted,  and  on  the  approach 
of  cool  weather  brought  inside.  All  the 
care  necessary  for  bedded  Begonias  during 


Heating  a  Small  Greenhouse. 

W.  p.  KIMBALL,  COSTER.se  CO.,  WYOMING. 

As  there  has  been  considerable  said  about 
heating  small  greenhouses  attached  to 
dwellings,  and  as  some  make  it  appear  a 
very^difflcult  thing  to  do,  I  send  you  a  dia- 


A  Fine  Begonia, 

CHABLES  E.  FARNELL,  QUEENS  CO.,  N.  Y. 

Begonia  manicata  aurea  deserves  to 
be  called  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  cultivation.  It  has  oblique 
ovate  angular  toothed  leaves,  beauti- 
fully blotched  and  spotted  with  cream 
color  deepening  into  canary,  toothed 
with  purple-fringed  scales  on  the  pet- 
ioles or  leaf  stalks. 

The   flowers   are    produced    in   the 
greatest  profusion  during  the  winter 
months  in  open  cymes  on  long  pedun- 
cles, thus  giving  the  plant  a  very  ele- 
gant appearance  and  making  it  a  plant 
of  the  greatest  value  for  the  decoration 
of  the  greenhouse  or  window  garden 
during  the  winter  months,  although  a  large 
well-groven  specimen  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
attractive  plant   at  all  times,  and  of  the 
greatest  value  for  exhibition  purposes. 

As  this  Begonia  is  a  plant  of  strong  ro- 
bust growth,  it  can  be  easily  cultivated  and 
grown  to  great  perfection,  and  if  liberally 
treated,  nice  specimens  will  soon  be  obtain- 
ed. It  should  be  given  a  compost  consisting 
of  two-thirds  well-decayed  turfy  loam,  one- 
third  well  decomposed  cow  or  sheep  man- 
ure, and  a  good  sprinkling  of  sharp  sand . 
Mix  well  and  use  the  compost  rough. 

In  potting  use  porous  or  soft-baked  pots, 
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HOW  TO  HEAT  A  SMALL  GREENHOUSE. 

the  summer  will  be  in  giving  some  liberal 
dozes  of  water  during  seasons  of  drought. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings,  and 
if  the  young  plants  are  liberally  treated, 
nice  flowering  specimens  will  soon  be  ob- 
tained in  this  way  from  rooted  slips. 
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A  RURAL  GARDEN  CEMETERY.    Showing  the  appearance  of  the  area  floured  on  the  opposite  page,butlaid  out  on  the 
lancLicape  plan,  with  curved,  drives,  walks,  etc.     About  eight  acres. 


gram  of   my   greenhouse   and  the  simple 
way  I  heat  it. 

The  greenhouse  is  a  three-quarter  span, 
1.5x30  feet  in  size.  The  basement  floor  is  five 
feet  below  the  greenhouse  floor,  and  the 
basement  wall  extends  three  feet  above  the 
greenhouse  floor,  so  the  higher  walk  of  the 
two  (ill)  is  on  a  level  with  first  floor  of  dwell- 
ing, and  a  door  opens  from  parlor  into  the 
greenhouse.  The  pit  (P)  is  foiir  feet  deep 
and  is  partly  under  the  raised  walk  and 
partly  under  the  center  bench;  the  furnace 


let  them  be  proportionate  to  the  size  of  the 
plants,  and  see  to  it  that  they  are  well- 
drained.  If  the  pots  are  one-third  filled 
with  drainage,  it  is  none  too  much,  as  good 
drainage  is  a  most  essential  point  in  the 
cultivation  of  Begonias  as  pot  plants.  Du- 
ring the  winter,  or  from  October  to  May, 
the  plants  should  be  given  a  light  sunny 
situation  and  a  temperature  ranging  from 
fifty-five  to  sixty  degrees.  Water  should  be 
given  whenever  necessary  and  as  soon  as 
the  pots  become  well-filled  with  roots  give 


2,486.  Handling  Cucumber  Pickles.  Use  White 
Oak  flrkins.  Gather  the  pickles  early  in  the 
morning  or  after  sunset,  leaving  an  inch  of  stem 
on  the  fruit.  Pour  cold  water  over  them,  hand- 
ling caretully  all  the  while,  as  a  slight  bruise  may 
lead  to  decay.  Drain  in  the  air  to  get  them  dry. 
Put  two  inches  of  clean  rock  salt  in  bottom  of 
flrkin,  then  four  inches  oC  pickles  crosswise,  so 
the  brine  can  get  at  them. 
Cover  with  salt  and  a 
gallon  of  cold  water 
which  had  been  well 
boiled.  The  succeeding 
layers  are  well  covered 
with  salt,  but  no  more 
water  is  needed.  Spread 
a  cloth  over  them,  then 
a  board  fitting  the  flrkin 
close,  and  a  stone  on  it  to 
keep  the  pickles  under 
the  brine.  When  more 
are  added,  skim  off  all 
scum  and  wash  the  board, 
stone  and  cloth  perfect- 
ly clean.  When  nearly 
full,  cover  with  salt,  tuck 
the  cloth  round  the  sides, 
put  cover  and  weight  on, 
with  a  tight  barrel  cover 
and  cloth  above.  When 
wanted  remove  cover  and 
cloth  carefully,  wipe  off 
all  scum,  etc.,  take  out 
pickles  wanted  and  put 
in  four  times  as  much 
cold  water,  and  let  stand 
three  days,  changing  the 
water  daily,  then  scald 
them  in  weak  vinegar, 
one  quart  sharp  vinegar 
to  a  pint  of  water,  with 
a  teaspoonful  of  powd- 
ered alum  to  each  gallon. 
Put  the  pickles  and  vine- 
gar in  a  porcelain  kettle 
or  stone  crock,  cold,  with 
vine  leaves,  Horse-rad- 
ish leaves  or  green  Cabbage  leaves  all  around 
and  over  them  to  give  fresh  color.  When  they 
come  to  a  boil  for  a  full  minute  set  them  closely 
covered  with  a  cloth  and  cover  to  keep  in  the 
steam,  on  the  back  of  the  stove  or  the  hearth, 
or  in  the  sun,  to  cool  slowly.  When  cold  put 
into  jars,  and  pour  over  tnem  strong  spiced 
vinegar  which  has  been  boiled  and  skimmed. 
This  is  an  English  recipe. 

2510.  Orape  Protecting  Bags.  They  are  made 
by  the  Ohio  Grape  Protector  Company  of  Iron- 
ton,  Ohio.  We  are  having  their  bags  under  trial 
on  our  grounds. 

2,513.  Spring  or  Fall  for  Planting  Harianna 
Stocks,  Fall  planting  does  not  exclude  success; 
5'et  we  would  prefer  spring  in  northern  localities. 
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My  Flowers. 

All  m  the  early  morning  hours 

I  walked  through  blooming  garden  bowers, 

Where  purple  Pinks  and  Pansles  grew, 

And  Roses  sparkled  in  the  dew. 

They  were  so  lovely  in  my  sight, 

I  plucked  the  red  ones  and  the  white. 

And  with  full  hands  I  wandered  down 

Until  I  reached  this  busy  town. 

Then  round  me,  like  a  swarm  of  bees. 

Came  ragged  children,  crying  "Please 

Oh,  please  give  me  a  flower! "  and  90 

I  had  to  let  my  treasures  go. 

I  gave  them,  every  one,  away: 

But  somehow  all  the  long,  warm  day 

Those  flowers  seemed  just  as  sweet  and  bright. 

As  if  they  still  were  In  my  sight. 

—Chicago  Times. 


The  Summer-Clock. 

When  the  cricket  and  the  locust 
Go  "  tick-tick  "  in  the  grass, 
The  Summer-clock  is  showing 
How  swift  the  minutes  pass. 
And  when  the  thrush  and  robin 
Strike  loud,  clear  notes  on  high, 
The  Summer-clock  is  marking 
How  fast  the  hours  fly. 

—  Youth's  Companion. 


You  arrant,  lusty  Rose,  how  dare  you  climb  so  high 
To  flaunt  your  crimson  ardor  'gainst  her  face! 

To  outclimb  you  I'd  scale  the  very  sky 
And  fling  you  down,— and  leap  into  your  place. 

—Hojne-maker. 


Let  the  sickly  plant  go. 

We  Bave  many  of  our  own  seeds. 

What  is  the  state  of  your  cemetery/ 

A  bouquet  tor  the  table  at  meal  time. 

The  Scarlet  Sage  now  forces  attention. 

Work  the  home  market  for  all  it's  worth. 

The  Trembling  Aspen  tires  some  people. 

Nip  the  buds  of  Winter  Carnations  again. 

We  like  to  have  our  readers  ask  questions. 

This  is  the  between  season,  tor  wild  flowers. 

Oleanders  are  hardly  suited  to  small  rooms. 

A  bad  gardener  finds  enough  things  to  blame. 

August  should  not  yet  see  the  hoes  rest  or  rust. 

In  successional  planting  we  find  the  most  suc- 
cess. 

The  Blue  Spruce  is  our  most  attractive  ever- 
green. 

The  idle  garden  runs  to  weeds.  Plant  some- 
thing. 

A  friend  recently  sold  $U  worth  of  Cherries 
from  two  trees. 

For  church  decorations,  the  Lily,  from  its  form, 
is  most  appropriate. 

For  low  spots  we  again  commend  the  common 
Elder  as  a  summer  bloomer. 

Is  a  terrace  and  sharp  slope  ever  as  desirable 
as  the  more  natural  treatment  of  the  surface? 

Don't  Swallow  Orape  Seed,  Death  resulting 
from  the  practice  has  more  than  once  been  re- 
ported. 

Everybody  knows  more  than  anybody.  Will 
you  not  contribute  i/iiur  notes  on  garden  experi- 
ence for  these  columns'/ 

Don't  pinch  out  the  Grape-leaves  from  bear- 
ing canes,  so  that  the  sun  may  shine  on  the 
clusters.    Leaves  are  more  needed  than  light. 

Sorrel  is  canned  in  large  quantity  in  France,  a 
larg^  share  of  the  product  being  exported.  Do 
Americanssufflciently  appreciate  this  salad  herb'/ 
Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  seed  growu  iu  Puget 
Sound  has  given  as  good  results  at  the  Geneva, 
N.  Y.,  Experiment  Station  last  year,  as  the  best 
imported  seed. 

"  Wait  a  lite  time  for  fruit'/"  Its  absurd.  Our 
young  vineyard  two  years  (a  little  over)  planted 
is  weighed  down  with  clusters  to  an  extent  re- 
quiring free  thinning. 
Simple  and  Pretty,  One  of  the  prettiest  indoor 

hanging  baskets  1  have  ever  seen,  was  jilanted 


with  rose-colored  Oxalis  in  the  center  and  green 
Tradescanthia  at  the  edge.— C.  C. 

Cause  enough  to  weep  in  the  case  of  a  poor 
Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  that  is  slowly  being 
wasted  by  wild  sprouts  sapping  its  life.  Such 
cases  are  common.  By  all  means  cut  away  the 
sprouts. 

To  answer  some  questions  in  the  Inquiry  De- 
partment, is  another  way  of  contributing  to  the 
general  fund  of  garden  information.  We  invite 
all  readers  to  assist  in  making  this  department 
interesting. 

Pretty  Window  Screens.  One  of  the  Lyons, 
N  Y.,  hotels  has  the  handsomest  lower-sash  win- 
dow screens  for  its  dining  room  ever  seen.  They 
consist  of  woven  wire  covered  evenly  with  Vir- 
ginia Creeper  growth. 

Oinseng  root  brings  from  $3.00  to  $3.40  per 
pound,  according  to  quaUty  and  size.  The  de- 
mand is  reported  to  be  heavy.  The  New  York 
Fur  Exporting  Co.,  of  New  Y'ork  City,  is  one  of 
the  firms  handling  this  article. 

People  talk  of  the  expense  of  planting.  One 
of  the  finest  evergreens  at  Woodbanks  is  a  native 
Hemlock  that  was  transplanted  young  into  good 
soil.  We  think  we  paid  the  man  eight  cents  for 
the  tree  delivered,  with  the  roots  nicely  secured 
in  damp  moss. 

A  Fruit  Canning  Exhibit.  The  National 
Canned  Goods  Packers'  Association  has  con- 
cluded to  show  a  fully  equipped  fruit  canning 
establishment  in  operation  at  the  World's  Fair. 
It  will  be  the  center  of  eager  interest  to  multi- 
tudes of  visitors. 

The  best  'Verbenas  for  wintering  over  are 
young  plants  started  from  cuttings  in  September. 
Cut  some  of  the  old  plants  back  now  and  stimu- 
late with  rich  manure  or  manure  water,  and 
there  will  be  plenty  of  new  wood  for  cuttings 
by  the  time  you  need  them. 

First  Boot,  Then  Fruit.  The  foundation  of 
our  ne.xt  year's  crop  of  Asparagus,  Strawberries, 
Apples  and  other  small  and  tree  fruits  must  be 
laid  now.  These  crops  are  largely  the  result  of 
stored-up  energy.  See  that  your  plants  and  trees 
have  the  proper  nourishment  at  this  time. 

Fuchsias  and  Pelargoniums  are  not  the  plants 
they  once  were  to  the  commercial  florists,  as  the 
demand  now  is  light  for  even  the  nice  blooming 
plants  that  florists  know  so  well  to  produce. 
Still  there  is  quite  an  extensive  demand,  for  the 
former  from  amateurs  by  catalogue  and  mail. 

The  advent  of  a  new  and  very  destructive 
enemy  of  the  Grape  vine  is  reported  from  the 
vicinity  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  It  hides  itself 
in  the  rolled-up  leaf  and  feeds  on  it  in  compara- 
tive safety.  From  the  description  we  would  fake 
it  to  be  the  larvit  of  the  gartered  plume  moth, 
or  one  closely  related  to  it. 

Wasps  are  sometimes  doing  much  injury  to 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Early  Pears  and 
Apples.  In  extreme  cases  we  may  have  to  hunt 
up  and  destroy  their  nests.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances we  would  suffer  slight  loss  rather 
than  fight  an  insect  that  often  makes  itself  useful 
to  the  fruit  grower 
by  fighting  his  in- 
sect enemies. 

The  recuperative 
power  of  nature  is 
not  easily  seen  in  a 
stronger  light  than 
during  the  week 
after  she  has  first 
touched the  parched 
earth  with  the 
magic  wand  of  rain. 
The  changes  of  a 
week,  from  bare, 
burning  ground  to 
thrifty  vegetation, 
from  dispair  and 
threatened  failure 
to  assured  success 
are  often  wonderful 
to  contemplate. 

Women  Qardeners.  The  College  of  Horticul- 
ture at  Swanly,  England,  was  never  on  the  right 
track  utitil  it  opened  a  branch  for  the  reception 
of  women  students.  This  has  lately  been  done. 
From  first  to  last,  there  are  as  many  girls  and 
women  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  flower  and 
vegetable  growing  and  selling  in  all  our  cities  as 
there  are  of  men. 

The  Poor  Man's  Orchids,  is  the  appropriate 
name  suggested  by  Mr  W.  R.  Smith  of  the  Bot- 
anic Garden,  Washington,  for  the  beautiful  Iris 
Ka;mpferi.    But  why  stop  at  Kicmpteri'/  the  im- 


proved German  Irises,  as  they  grow  on  the  Pop- 
ular Gardening  Grounds,  are  even  better 
entitled  to  the  name.  Some  of  the  latter  are  as 
fine  as  Cattleyas. 

Nut  culture  will  be  made  a  profitable  industry 
one  of  these  days  At  present,  however,  there 
is  more  theory  than  practice,  and,  we  are  sorry 
to  say,  more  disappointment  than  success  about 
it.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  in  the  ditflculty  of 
establishing  fine  nut  groves.  The  life  and  health 
of  transplanted,  grafted  nut  trees  seem  to  be 
uncertain  things.— Oftscri'cr. 

The  roots  of  Evergreens  are  in  active  growth 
long  after  the  upper  growth  is  formed,  and 
while  it  is  hardening.  Why  should  not  the  equil- 
ibrium of  a  tree  transplanted  in  latter  half  of 
August  or  early  September,  when  the  soil  is 
warm  and  the  air  growing  cooler,  be  speedily  re- 
stored'? There  is  nothing  in  theory,  or  practice 
either,  that  would  be  against  success  in  trans- 
planting Evergreens  at  this  time. 

Preserving  Oreenhouse  Shelves.  A  most  ex- 
cellent way  of  treating  the  shelves  in  green- 
houses in  order  to  prevent  speedy  decay,  owing 
to  the  continual  dampness,  is  as  follows:  Plane 
the  boards  when  perfectly  dry,  paint  with  ordin- 
ary lead  paint,  and  immediately  strew  with  fine 
white  sand.  This  dries  into  the  paint  and  forms 
with  it  a  crust  which  excludes  dampness,  thus 
preserving  the  wood,  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  appearance  of  the  shelves.-  C. 
Wagner,  Valparaiso  Co.,  Ind. 

The  Fringed  Sumach.  In  my  collection  ot 
hardy  shrubs  every  month  shows  some  specimens 
that  seems  finer  than  any  others.  At  this  writ- 
ing, July  6,  my  Purple  Fringe  (Rhus  Cotimis)  is  a 
most  beautiful  sight,  presenting,  as  it  does,  a 
perfect  cloud  of  misty  infloresence.  There  is  a 
delicacy  about  the  bloom  that  is  matchless. 
Another  quality  is  that  it  lasts  a  long  time,  and 
this  at  a  period  when  flowers  of  hardy  subjects 
are  scarce.  For  a  single  specimen  bush  on  the 
lawn,  or  for  a  clump  comprising  two  or  more 
plants,  I  know  of  nothing  finer  than  this  shrub. 
It  can  be  propagated  by  layering.  My  first  bush 
was  bought  from  the  agent  of  a  Rochester,  N.  Y'., 
i  nursery.— L.  L.  R.,  Otsego  Co.,  M.  T. 

Weeds  for  Sale.  O.  O.,  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Garden  and  Forest,  calls  timely  attention  to  the 
fault  of  selling  plants  that  are  weeds  under  ord- 
inary circumstances  He  says  that  Helianthus 
divartcatus,  Artemisia  Pontica  and  some  other 
plants  which  dealers  persist  in  advertising,  spread 
rapidly  and  crowd  their  way  among  their  neigh- 
bors, and  are  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Hellop- 
sis  Icevis  is  another  weedy  subject  which  seeds 
abundantly  in  fall  and  appears  everywhere  the 
following  summer.  Dealers  in  hardy  plants 
should  never  disseminate  such  subjects  without 
a  full  explanation  of  their  habits.  Stocking  a 
garden  with  persistent  weeds  is  rather  worse 
than  selling  us  hardy  plants  altogether  unfitted 
for  out-door  cultlvation,a  practice  not  altogether 
unknown. 

Are  You  an  Amateurl  The  question  of  who 
are  and  who  are  not  amateur  and  professional 


CARPET  baq;fl0WER8.    See  Opposlte'.Poge.  I 

gardeners,  often  proves  to  be  a  puzzling  one 
when  it  comes  to  classing  exhibits  at  flower  and 
other  shows.  The  Chrysanthemum  Club  of  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  disposed  of  the  problem  in  this 
shape:  For  their  next  show  in  November,  classes 
are  provided  for  '•  Florists  Only,"  "  Gardeners 
Only  "  and  "  Amateurs  Only,"  and  another  class 
is  open  to  all.  The  definitions  of  various  terms 
adopted  by  the  club  are  as  follows:  A  florist  is 
one  who  (owning  or  hiring  the  laud  or  building 
occupied  by  him)  cultivates  plants  and  flowers 
to  be  sold  to  the  public  for  his  own  profit,  or  has 
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some  pecuniary  interest  in  or  derives  some  pecu- 
niary profit  from  the  cultivation  and  sale  of 
plants  and  flowers.  A  private  gardener  is  one 
whocultivates  plants  and  flowers  for  some  other 
person  than  himself,  not  a  florist,  and  in  which 
cultivation  he  has  no  pecuniary  interest  and  for 
which  he  derives  no  pecuniary  profit,  except  as 
salary  or  wages  from  his  employer.  A  n  amatetir 
is  one  who  cultivates  for  pleasure  or  for  love  of 
the  plants  and  flowers  themselves,  and  not  for 
pecuniary  profit. 

New  Book  on  Hanares,  The  subject  of  soil 
fertility  being  of  paramount  importance  to  every 
cultivator,  we  welcome  any  work  that  serves  to 
throw  a  clear  and  strong  light  upon  the  entire 
question.  The  new  treatise,  "  Practical  Farm 
Chemistrj',"  by  T.  Greiner,  is  a  very  timely  pub- 
lication. It  presents  the  latest  phases  of  the 
manure  question,  especially  as  related  to  the 
more  or  less  obscure  subject  of  commercial  and 
chemical  fertilizers.  It  treats  in  a  plain,  com- 
-mon-sense  way  on  what  fertilizing  substances 
we  shall  apply  to  our  crops,  where  and  in  what 
form  we  can  procure  them  most  cheaply,  and 
how  to  apply  them  for  best  results.  The  author 
truly  says  that  millions  of  dollars  are  annually 
wasted  on  manures  that  are  not  suitable  for  the 
crop  and  soil  to  which  they  are  applied.  The 
new  work  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  all  these 
things,  and  its  study  will  put  the  reader  in  the 
way  of  avoiding  the  expense  and  waste  of  inju- 
dicious manuring.  The  lucid  explanation  of  the 
mysteries  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  young  farmers  and  far- 
mers' boys.  The  book  contains  163  pages.  Price, 
$1  00.    To  be  had  from  this  ofiice. 

Amateor's  Way  of  Booting  Cnttings.    A  brief 
note  on  rooting  cuttings  in  an  ordinary  tumbler 
with  a  wad  of  cotton  batting  in  the  bottom,  ap- 
peared in  an  earlier  number  of  Popclar  Gard- 
ening.    This  method  proves  to  be  an  easy  and 
convenient  one  for  the  amateur  having  only  a 
few  cuttings  to  strike  at  a  time,  and  not  always 
the  necessary  conveniences,  propagating  bench, 
sand,  etc.,  at  command.      During  April  we  re- 
ceived some  choice  Tomato  plants  by  mail,  which 
were  all  broken  up,  so  that  only  a  few  of  the 
tips  were  in  good  shape.  These  inserted  in  cotton 
batting  in  a  tumbler  in  same  way  as  Geranium 
and  Coleus  cuttings,  etc.,  are  shown  in  illustra- 
tion on  this  page,  and  placed  in  the  windows  of 
the  sitting  room,  soon  emitted  healthy,  fibrous 
roots,  although  left  entirely  without  attention, 
and  no  water  was  applied  after  the  first  thorough 
soaking  given  to   the   cotton   batting.      These 
plants  were  set  into  open  ground  directly  after 
taken  out  of  the  tumbler,  and  are  now  as  large 
and  thrifty  plants  as  any  we  can  show  that  were 
grown  from  seedlings.    It  is  wonderful  how  long 
cotton  batting  will  remain  moist  after  once  being 
soaked  full  of  water.    Undoubtedly  this  method 
will  be  found  useful  by  amateurs  in  many  ways. 
Italian  Taste  Not  Onr  Taste.     While  the  love 
for  Chrysanthemums  has  become  almost  a  craze 
in  many  countries,  yet  in  South  Italy,  according 
to  a  report  in  Gartenflora,  it  is  the  "  Flower  of 
Death,"  and  rarely  grown  e.\cept  in  graveyards, 
or  near  bj',  for  the  purpose  of  decorating  graves 
at  the  feast  of  All  Saints.     If  it  is  seen  in  a  gar- 
den, the  place  is  pretty   sure  to  belong  to   a 
foreigner;  no  native  would  stick  a  Chrysanthe- 
mum in  his  button-hole,  and  it  is  doubted  whether 
ladies  will  ever  fill  their  vases  with  them.     He 
has  seen  an  Englishwoman  stared  at  by  a  wond- 
ering crowd  in  the  streets  of  Naples  because  she 
was  carrying  an  armful  of  these  "  unlucky  death- 
flowers."    At  All  Saints,  however,  the  cemeteries 
become  perfect  seas  of  Chrysanthemum  blossoms, 
other  flowers  seldom  being  mingled  with  them, 
and  they  are  profusely  planted  near  graves  and 
along  the  borders  of  cemeteries.     In  no  part  of 
Europe  could  the  Chrysanthemum  be  grown  to 
better  advantage  than  in  southern  Italy,  for  it 
is  green  all  the  year  round,  and  blooms  from 
July  to  January.     It  often  occurs  wild,  even  in 
good  old  varieties  with  double  flowers,  although 
these  seem  to  ripen  seeds  only  now  and  then, 
and  one  form  is  entirely  naturalized— a  single 
yellow-flowered  form— which  grows  in  a  some- 
what ragged  way,  but  is  well  covered  with  pretty 
green  leaves  which  retain  their  freshness  even 
in  times  of  great  drought. 

The  MiBsoari  Botanical  Oarden  Beport,  Not 
alone  Missouri  and  her  chief  citj",  but  the  country 
at  large,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  possession 
of  the  rich  horticultural  legacy  in  the  shape  of 
the  Missouri  Botanical  Garden, bequeathed  by  the 
late  Henry  Shaw,  of  St.  Louis,  forever  to  the  use 
of  the  public.  It  was  not  merely  the  founding 
of  a  magnificent  garden  that  he  did,  but  his 


wisdom,  foresight  and  liberality  lead  to  his  mak- 
ing amjile  provision  for  its  perpetual  develop- 
ment and  maintenance.  Thisisshownin  strong 
light  by  the  report  for  1890,  recently  issued  by 
Professor  William  Trelease,  the  able  director  of 
the  garden.  According  to  the  record  the  total 
cash  receipts  from  stores,  dwellings,  lands,  etc., 
bequeathed  by  Mr.  Shaw  for  the  purposes  of  the 
garden,  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  Sl~'0,841 
for  the  period  from  September,  1889,  to  end  of 
1890.  During  the  same  period  there  was  expended 
for  all  purposes  $95,622,  leaving  the  handsome 
balance  of  $31,0.W  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  With  such  a  large  income  at  the  disposal 
of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  with  the  present 


Booting  Cuttings  in  Cotton  Batting. 

efflcient  corps  of  managers,  headed  by  Prof. 
Trelease,  the  desire  of  the  founder  to  develop 
the  most  important  botanical  establishment  in 
the  world,  ought  speedily  to  be  realized  That 
the  work  is  progressing  satisfactoiilj',  the  fine 
report  before  us  shows.  It  is  a  large  volume, 
comprising  110  pages  of  type  matter,  besides  more 
than  fifty  full-page  engraved  plates,  and  a  num- 
ber of  maps.  The  contents  include  the  Report  of 
the  Oflicers  of  the  Hoard,  Report  of  the  Director, 
Proceedings  of  the  First  Annual  Banquet  to 
Gardeners,  An  Elaborate  Revision  of  North 
American  Epilobiums, by  Wm.  Trelease.  Among 
the  handsomely  engraved  plates  are  subjects 
taken  from  the  greenhouse,  the  orchard  and  the 
botanical  grounds 

Central  Park,  New  York,  in  Jnly.  A  drive 
through  this  famous  park  July  5  revealed  the 
usual  midsummer  dullness  in  hardy  flowers. 
The  trees  of  t'atalpa  bignonoides  were  in  full 
bloom,  and  scattered  rather  freely  here  and 
there,  were,  to  the  eye,  easily  the  most  conspicu- 
ous objects  of  their  class.  But  for  sweetness  the 
European  Linden  was  ahead  of  all  others.  These 
trees  were  flowering  profusely,  loading  the  at- 
mosphere for  considerable  distances  with  pure, 
sweet  odor.  "  What  smells  so  delightful,"  was  a 
common  question  on  many  lips.  The  long, 
spreading  tassels  of  Chestnut  bloom  also  were 
out.  In  hardy  climbers,  the  Wistarias,  of  which 
the  park  contains  many  fine  specimens.  Trumpet 
Vines  and  Clematises  were  showing  flowers 
freely.  The  Spanish  Bayonet  (Yucca  filamentosa) 
was  in  its  most  attractive  state,  as  regards  bloom, 
and  being  naturalized  quite  largely  here,  served 
to  liven manyaslope and nookwith  its  tall  spikes 
of  creamy  white  bloom.  Over  a  number  of  rocky 
mounds  some  Sedums,  especiallj'  Sedum  acre, 
were  displaying  a  considerable  surface  of  bloom. 
At  the  date  of  our  ^^sit,  signs  of  drouth  were 
everywhere  present  over  the  park  lawns,  but 
the  dryness  had  not  been  severe  enough  to  injure 
the  thriftiness  of  the  trees.  In  this  visit  we 
could  not  help  but  notice  a  fault  of  this  magnifi- 
cent park,  that  becomes  more  marked  as  each 
decade  adds  to  the  size  of  the  trees.  We  refer  to 
the  overabundance  of  trees  and  shrubs  that  is 
apparent  in  many  places  throughout  the  park 
as  a  result  of  too  close  planting.  The  axe  could 
be  brought  into  capital  use  in  many  places.    It 


is  but  truth  to  say  that  this  park  lacks  in  the 
broad  restful  landscapes  that  should  abound  in 
an  area  of  this  extent:  the  cxowded  areas  are  too 
much  broken  up,  not  only  by  the  planting,  but 
by  walks,  drives  and  other  features  of  question- 
able merit. 

The  Century  Plant  in  Florida.  The  Agave 
family  does  wonderfully  well  in  this  soil  and 
climate.  We  have  growing  in  our  grounds  the 
foUowing  varieties,  viz.;  A.  Americana  and 
Americana  variegata,  rigida,  from  which  Sisal 
Hemp  is  manufactured  in  Yucatan;  recurvata 
and  the  "  Maguey."  The  latter  variety  is  in  all 
probability  destined  to  become  very  valuable  as 
a  fibre  producing  plant,  being  superior  in  quality 
as  well  as  in  productiveness  to  ri{iida  or  Sisal 
Hemp.  The  Magney  attains  maturity  in  five  or 
f  six  years,  when,  like  all  A  ga  ves,  the  plant  blooms 
and  dies.  In  the  mean  time  hundreds  of  plants 
have  l)een  produced  by  suckers,  which  should  be 
detached  from  the  parent  when  large  enough  to 
handle.  I  forward  specimen  of  fibre  of  this 
plant.  Of  the  recurvata  variety  there  are  now  in 
bloom  here  in  St.  Augustine  eighteen  plants. 
The  flower  spikes  measure  from  30  to  35  feet  in 
height,  and  the  plants  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in 
diameter  from  point  to  point  of  the  leaves.  This 
variety  is  the  most  symmetrical  in  form,  and  is 
quite  numerous  now  in  this  neighborhood.  The 
plant  attains  its  full  growth  here  in  about  fifteen 
years,  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  all 
the  young  plants  that  are  not  detached  from  the 
parent,  are  blooming  with  it,  so  that  it  would  be 
an  easy  thing  to  send  north  a  Century  plant  in 
bloom  but  one  year  old.  There  has  been  but  one 
plant  in  bloom  of  the  variety  A  mericana  during 
the  five  years  I  have  been  in  the  city,  and  that, 
to  the  best  of  my  information,  is  about  thirty 
years  old.  For  ornamental  purposes  alone  con- 
sidered, this  is  the  best  variety  to  grow.  I  have 
plants  measuring  fifteen  feetfrom  point  to  point 
of  the  leaves —fiicftarrt  Dale,  Florida.  [The 
sample  of  '  fibre"  was  received  at  this  office.  It 
is  snow-white,  remarkably  strong,  and  in  appear- 
ance closely  resembles  hair  from  a  horse's  tail, 
but  is  finer.— Editor.] 

Carpet-bag  Flower.  In  the  greenhouse  few 
spring  flowers  attract  more  attention  than  well- 
grown  Calceolarias  or  Carpet-bag  flowers;  the 
little  bags  are  so  interesting,  and  the  colors- 
yellow  being  the  base-so  cheerful.  The  class  re- 
ferred to  and  illustrated,  are  the  Herbaceous 
Calceolarias  raised  from  seed.  Their  culture  is 
not  so  difficult  but  what  any  amateur  may 
expect  to  obtain  success,  and  great  is  the  reward 
of  all  well  directed  efforts  in  their  culture.  Seed. 
This  can  be  obtained  of  all  flrst-elass  seedsmen, 
at  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  cents  per  package, 
for  strains  that  would  prove  satisfactory.  It  is 
not  well  to  bother  with  cheaper  grades.  One 
packet  will  make  scores  of  plants.  Sowing. 
Here  comes  the  rub  with  average  growers,  for 
no  seed  is  finer  than  that  of  the  present  subject. 
Still  we  have  had  success  equal  to  that  of  sowing 
any  kind  of  seed,  by  the  following  course:  We 
prepare  a  pot,  say  six  inches  across,  by  providing 
ample  drainage  in  the  bottom,  using  a  handful 
of  potsherds;  on  this  we  place  some  rough  sitt- 
ings, and  above  that,  to  within  an  inch  of  the 
rim,  some  finely  sifted  soil,  which  contains  a  good 
proportion  of  sand.  Now  we  soak  the  earth,  by 
sinking  the  iiot  for  a  moment  to  a  depth  that 
will  all  but  submerge  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
After  that  the  seed  is  evenly  scattered  over  the 
surface  but  not  covered.  No  water  is  ever  ap- 
plied to  the  soil,  but  instead  a  sheet  of  white 
paper  is  bound  over  the  pot,  tying  it  under  the 
rim,  and  this  is  kept  watered.  That  is  to  say,  by 
applying  Avater  on  the  paper,  the  center  becomes 
slightly  depressed  to  hold  water,  after  which  the 
depression  should  be  kept  constantly  filled.  This 
treatment  is  given  until  the  seeds  are  well  up. 
Seedlings.  As  soon  as  they  are  of  a  size  that  can 
be  handled  they  should  be  pricked  (dibbled)  out 
singly  into  small  pots,  using  light,  fibrous 
earth,  watering  slightly  afterwards.  From  this 
stage  on  the  plants  should  receive  ordinary  at- 
tention as  to  watering;  should  be  kept  near  the 
glass  in  a  temperature  of  about  45  degrees  at 
night,  and  should  be  shifted  into  one  size  after 
another  of  pots,  until  a  six  or  seven  inch  pot  is 
reached  in  which  to  flower.  Shifting  is  really 
one  of  the  great  points  in  Calceolaria  culture;  it 
should  in  every  instance  be  done  some  time  be- 
fore there  is  danger  of  the  roots  becoming 
matted  around  the  ball  of  earth.  Neglect  that 
point  and  your  plants  will  get  dwarfed,  worse 
yet,  lousy;  but  with  right  attention  here,  and 
to  the  other  points  suggested,  and  success  be- 
comes easy. 
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Qaality  in  Qrapes.  It  is 
true  we  can  get  better 
Grapes  by  thinning  out  the 
clusters,  and  by  not  hav- 
ing the  land  too  rich.— Geo. 
T.  Powell. 

Best  Age  of  Grape  Vine 
for  Setting.  A  yearling 
is  the  best,  as  a  rule,  as  the 
shock  is  not  so  great.  I  like  to  have  a  vine 
start  promptly  and  grow.— G.  C.  Snoiv. 

Hartford  Connty  Horticulturists.  The  fall 
flower  and  fruit  exhibit  of  the  Hartford  county 
horticultural  society  will  be  held  at  Hartford, 
Ct.,  Sept.  8-10.  The  same  society  will  hold  a 
Chrysanthemum  exhibit,  Nov.  3-5.  Henry  A. 
Taylor  of  Hartford  is  the  secretary. 

The  Caper  of  Commerce.  W.  S.  Lyon,  Chief 
State  Forester  of  CaUfornia,  stated  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  that  State  he  had  seen 
the  Caper  (CapparU  spinosa)  doing  well  in  Santa 
Barbara  County,  and  that  it  would  grow  in  dry 
places  throughout  Southern  California. 

Soil  for  Currants,  Plant  Currants  on  heavy 
soil,  weU  fertihzed,  as  the  plant  is  a  gross  feeder, 
and  will  take  all  the  food  you  will  give  it.  Sys- 
tematic pruning  is  also  essential  to  the  produc- 
tion of  perfect  fruit.  Mulch  the  bushes  heavily 
with  coal  ashes,  as  they  prevent,  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, the  ravages  of  the  Currant  worm.— P.  T. 
Powell. 

Bummer  Pruning  Orapes.  When  I  was 
younger  than  I  am  now,  I  thought  to  hurry  up 
the  ripening  of  my  Grapes  by  letting  in  the  sun 
upon  the  clusters,  as  the  sun  is  a  great  friend  to 
Grapes;  so  I  cut  the  leaves  off  all  about  the 
clusteri,  and  the  Grapes  were  poorer,  and  the 
next  year  the  vines  were  weak  and  some  of  them 
dead.  I  am  sure  we  must  be  very  careful  about 
summer  trimming.— Coi.  Curtis,  before  the  iV.  I'. 
Farmers"  Institute. 

Extent  of  Apple  Evaporating  Business.    It 

amounts  to  millions  of  dollars  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  other  evaporated  fruit  to  several 
million  more;  this,  too  in  a  busmess  that  was  un- 
known twenty  years  ago.  In  Canada  the  pro- 
duct is  not  large  in  ordinary  years.  When  the 
Apple  crop  is  small  in  New  York  State,  many 
take  their  evaporator  to  Canada.  Most  of  the 
evaporators  in  this  state  are  in  Western  New 
York.  Within  a  radius  of  forty  miles  of  Boches- 
ter  there  are  more  than  1500  with  varying  capa- 
city of  from  twenty-flve  bushels  per  day  to  the 
large  establishment  drying  1000  bushels  in 
twenty-four  hours.— Geo.  L.  Davis  before  the  N. 
Y.  Farmers'  histitttte. 

Various  Flower  Notes.  Many  plants  such  as 
the  Palm,  Yucca,  Serew-plne  and  Rubber  tree 
are  slow  of  growth,  but  thrive  under  conditions 
that  would  be  certain  death  to  many.  The  Rub- 
ber tree  has  large,  thick,  glossy  leaves  that  can 
be  washed  as  easily  as  you  can  wash  a  plate. 
Many  amateur  flower  growers  have  an  impres- 
sion that  plants  must  have  large  pots  to  grow  in 
if  their  cultivation  is  to  be  success.  1  frequently 
see  bits  of  Geraniums  and  Fuchsias  plant- 
ed in  pots  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  It  is 
only  when  roots  of  plants  have  completely  filled 
the  pots  that  a  larger  pot  is  required.  A  pretty 
home  is  no  less  a  picture  than  a  work  of  art,  or  a 
painting  on  canvas.  Nothing  imparts  a  more  re- 
fining influence  to  the  home  than  the  cultivatioa 
of  flowers.  They  are  God's  select  emblems  of 
purity  and  beauty,  and  are  to  us  at  all  times 
messengers  of  joy.  Their  presence  adds  to  every 
occasion.  In  times  of  sadness  they  lessen  the 
gloom,  and  in  time  of  joy  their  bright  presence 
adds  to  the  occasion.  Nothing  so  appropriate 
to  deck  the  casket.  No  home  can  be  too  exalted, 
none  too  humble  for  their  eultivation.— M?'8. 
Florence  B.  Moore,  before  the  Miami  O.  Bort.  Soc. 

Bagging    Orapes    for  Insect   Depredations. 

Aside  from  the  question  of  mildew,  bagging  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to  in  the  future  to  protect 
our  vineyards  from  the  ravages  of  a  pest  that 
threatens  to  become  nearly,  if  not  (luite,  as  de- 
structive as  both  mildew  and  black  rot  together. 
X  refer  to  the  small  black  worm  which  we  find 
taking  up  its  quarters  in  the  Grape  some  five  or 
six  weeks  before  ripening.  This  insect  is  hatch- 
ed from  an  egg  deposited  on  the  side  of  the 
berry  by  a  fly  resembling  somewhat  the  common 


housefly.  As  soon  as  it  is  hatched  it  goes  to  the 
seeds,  and  after  permanently  injuring  the  berry 
it  will  go  to  the  next,  and  so  on  until  it  has  spoil- 
ed several.  I  have  seen  bunches  in  my  vineyard 
containing  scarcely  one  good  Grape.  This  pest 
has  attacked  our  vineyards  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  is  doubtless  known  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  Grape-growers.  Its  depredations  have 
usually  been  so  limited  as  to  call  for  no  special 
notice,  but  during  the  past  two  seasons  it  has  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  as  to  seriously  alarm 
the  Grape-growers  in  our  section.  The  best, 
and,  in  fact,  only  preventive  I  have  yet  dis- 
covered is  the  paper  bag,  as  the  fly  will  not  enter 
it  to  deposit  its  eggs.  Grapes  that  have  passed 
the  summer  in  bags  come  out  in  the  fall  lookmg 
better  than  those  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
berries  being  free  from  weather-marks,  pre- 
sent a  fresh  green  look.— W.B.  Qoldsmith,  before 
N.  J.  Bort.  Soc. 

TTnfermented  Grape  Juice.  The  Grapes  are 
picked  when  they  are  fully  ripened  and  the  juice 
extracted  and  bottled  as  soon  as  possible  after- 
wards. The  bottles  are  filled  brimful  and  placed 
up  to  their  necks  in  vats  of  hot  water  within  ten 
degrees  of  the  boiling  point.  When  the  must  is 
as  hot  as  the  water,  the  cork  is  forced  into  the 
bottle,  expelling  a  portion  of  the  liquid.  No  fer- 
mentation will  ensue.  As  the  liquid  cools,it  con- 
tracts, leaving  a  vacancy  between  the  cork  and 
the  liquid;  but  the  vacancy  must  not  be  an  at- 
mospheric chamber.  The  cork  must,  of  course, 
be  thoroughly  ait  -tight.  If  fermentation  does 
set  in,  it  may  be  driven  off  by  reheating  the 
wine.  The  bottles  are  then  laid  on  their  sides  in 
a  cool  place  and  the  organic  foreign  substances 
must  be  allowed  to  settle,  so  that  the  liquid 
may  become  clear.  The  wine  can  lie  six  months 
or  a  year  without  damage.  At  the  end  of  the 
settling  period,  it  should  again  be  filled  into 
bottles,  the  sediment  being  left  behind.  These 
bottles  must  be  brimful,  and  should  again  be 
set  in  vats  of  hot  water,  heated  up  to  the  same 
degree  and  coi-ked  in  precisely  the  same  manner 
as  at  first,  using  sealing  wax  to  exclude  the  air. 
The  wine  is  then  left  t«  cool  in  the  ordinary  way 
and  must  be  put  away  where  the  temperature 
is  even  and  cool.  It  is  now  ready  for  use  and 
will  keep  just  as  long  as  it  is  kept  free  from  con- 
tact with  the  atmosphere.  This  makes  a  very 
delightful  beverage  entirely  free  from  alcohol.— 
E.Bwlse,before  theVictoria  Vegetable  Commission, 
Au^t7-alia. 

Fall  Web- Worm  and  Tent  Caterpillar.  The 
web-worm  {Hyphayitna.  cunea,  Drury)  occurs 
throughout  the  country  and  feeds  on  the  foliage 
of  a  great  variety  of  trees.  It  is  often  called  the 
■'tent  caterpillar,"  but  it  differs  widely  from 
either  of  the  true  tent  caterpillars.  The  cater- 
pillar of  the  web-worm  is  much  lighter  colored, 
and  when  full  grown  only  about  half  the  size  of 
the  others,  and  it  hibernates  in  the  pupa  state, 
they  in  the  egg  state;  it  occurs  mostly  in  the 
fall,  they  in  the  spring;  its  eggs  are  deposited  on 
a  leaf  and  hatch  before  the  leaf  falls,  theirs  are 
deposited  around  a  twig,  because  they  have  to 
pass  the  winter  and  would  get  lost  with  the 
leaves  if  deposited  upon  them;  it  feeds  solel.v  on 
the  parenchyma  of  the  leaf  under  its  web,  they 
devour  the  whole  leaf  outside  of  their  tent.  In 
the  New  England  States  the  web-worm  is  only 
single-brooded,  its  webs  not  being  seen  on  the 
trees  until  August  or  September,  hence  its  name 
of  fall  web-worm.  In  the  latitude  of  Missouri 
and  southward  it  is  invariably  two- brooded— the 
webs  appearing  on  the  trees  in  June  and  again 
during  late  summer  and  early  autumn.  This  in- 
sect has  a  large  number  of  natural  enemies.  So 
long  as  it  remained  under  its  web  it  was,  until 
recently,  comparatively  safe  from  molestation. 
During  the  past  summer,  however,  an  enemy 
was  found  "within  its  borders''  that  threatens 
to  wage  upon  it  a  war  of  extermination.  This 
is  the  larva  of  a  small  earabid  beetle  living  under 
the  same  tent  with  the  web- worm  and  destroy- 
ing the  worms.  This  little  creature,  not  more 
than  half  an  inch  in  length  and  one-tenth  inch 
in  diameter,  would  not  hesitate  to  attack  a 
nearly  full-grown  caterpillar,  biting  into  its  side 
or  back,  sometimes  almost  severing  it  in  the 
course  of  its  meal,  the  violent  contortions  of  its 
victim  being  unavailing  to  loosen  its  fierce  and 
relentless  hold.  The  perfect  insect  (P(oc(iiom»-s 
(imid««)  is  a  small,  flattened,  shining,  dark-brown 
beetle.  The  larva,  that  is  undoubtedly  destined 
to  prove  such  a  benefactor  to  the  arboricultur- 
ist, is  in  form  much  like  that  of  a  miniature  alli- 
gator. The  surface  is  smooth,  the  ground  color 
a  dingy  white,  but  with  almost  the  entire  upper 
surface  of  each  joint  dull  black,  and  a  row  of 


smaller  black  spots  along  each  side.  The  head, 
and  two  horny  plates  covering  the  tops  of  the 
flrst  and  second  joints,  are  reddish  brown,  the 
small,  strong  jaws  being  armed  with  needle-like 
teeth.  The  pupa  is  of  a  transparent  white  color, 
and  is  sometimes  found  in  the  folds  of  withered 
leaves,  in  the  web,  and  sometimes  concealed 
under  rubbish  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 


Evaporating  Apples  for  Profit. 

(Extract  of  paper   read  by  J.  B.  Durand  be/ore  the 
Missouri  Horticulturai  .Society.) 

All  fruit  growers,  and  more  especially  of 
the  Apple,  know  that  much  of  their  fruit  is 
unfit  for  market,  either  being  wormy, 
specked,  scabby,  knotty  or  small.  Now  all 
this  fruit  can  be  utilized  by  the  evaporator 
and  placed  upon  the  market  at  remunerat- 
ive prices.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
large  establishment  to  accomplish  this  re- 
sult. There  are  driers  with  their  capacities 
ranging  from  one  to  two  bushels  of  green 
Apples  per  day,  up  to  thousands. 

The  work  can  be  done  just  as  well  and  as 
cheaply  on  a  ten-bushel  machine  as  in  any  of  the 
large  factories,  and  my  experience  has  been  that 
they  are  the  least  expensive.  Often  it  will  pay 
to  evaporate  the  whole  crop.  I  have  often  rea- 
lized more  for  culls  than  for  the  shipping  fruit. 

One  hand  can  run  a  ten  bushel  drier,  with 
twenty-flve  cents  worth  of  fuel,  and  make  fifty 
pounds  of  white  fruit  per  day,  which,  at  ten 
cents  per  pound,  about  the  average  price,  would 
net  four  dollars  and  seventy  cents,  making 
nearly  fifty  cents  a  bushel,  Ineluding  the  day's 
work,  and  at  this  year's  prices,  would  be  over 
seventy  cents,  and  if  the  waste  is  dried,  almost 
a  dollar. 

Again,  one  important  point  thus  gained  is  cull- 
ing out  your  shipping  fruit,  making  it  grade 
fancy,  and  thereby  obtain  the  highest  market 
price  for  it. 

Market  only  the  best,  evaporate  the  rest.  Thus 
you  would  avoid  the  breaking  down  the  markets 
for  the  green  fruit.  This  is  always  done  by  in- 
ferior stock  being  run  on  the  market,  and  never 
by  good  choice  fruit.  We  can,  at  nearly  all 
times,  see  Apples  quoted  on  the  market  at  75  cts. 
to  81.25  per  barrel.  These  represent  loss  to  the 
grower.  All  of  this  kind  should  never  go  on  the 
market,  but  in  the  evaporator.  The  world  is 
your  market  for  evaporated  fruit;  you  have 
nearly  four  barrels  of  Apples  in  a  flfty-pound 
box  that  can  be  shipped  just  as  safely  to  Alaska, 
China  or  India,  as  to  St.  Louis,  and  you  need  be 
in  no  hurry  to  market  it.  Next  spring  is  as  good 
as  this  fall,  and  often  better  prices  are  obtained. 

When  properly  packed,  and  with  proper  stor- 
age, it  can  be  kept  for  years  as  fresh  and  sweet 
as  when  first  prepared,  except  a  little  loss  in 
color,  but  even  this  may  be  overcome  by  cold 
storage. 

If  prices  are  as  low  as  they  were  two  years  ago, 
when  it  was  worth  only  from  four  to  six  cents  a 
pound,  and  the  waste  and  chop  less  than  one 
cent,  it  can  safely  be  kept  over  until  there  is  a 
shortage  like  the  present,  when  fifteen  cents  can 
be  obtained  for  the  white  fruit,  and  four  to  Hve 
cents  tor  chop  and  waste.  The  chop  is  Apples 
sliced  just  as  they  are  without  any  paring  or 
coring,  and  dried;  in  this  the  small  and  knotty 
Apples  that  cannot  be  pared  are  used.  The  work 
is  done  quite  rapidly  with  a  machine  made  for 
the  purpose;  forty  or  fifty  bushels  can  be  sliced 
in  an  hour  by  two  hands. 

One  bushel  of  Apples  will  make  ten  pounds  of 
chop,  which  is  now  worth  four  cents  a  pound. 

The  waste  is  the  skins,  cores  and  trimmings 
from  white  fruit,  which  needs  no  other  prepara- 
tion only  to  put  it  in  the  evaporator,  dry  it  and 
pack  it  in  sacks  or  barrels  ready  for  shipment. 
It  is  used  for  making  jellies,  and  usually  brings 
about  one-half  cent  more  than  .the  chop.  Most 
of  the  chop  is,  I  understand,  shipped  to  Europe 
and  there  manufactured  into  fine  wines  and  sent 
back  to  this  country  and  sold  at  from  one  to  five 
dollars  a  bottle.  The  price  is,  therefore,  greatly 
influenced  and  governed  by  the  Grape  crop  in 
the  old  country.  Many  thousands  of  tons  are 
manufactured  each  year.  Everything  can  be 
used,  nothing  wasted. 

A  delegate  said:— I  think  still  more  can  be  done 
than  the  gentleman  says.  1  evaporated  some 
1,'RX)  pounds  of  fruit  which  sold  for  ten  cents  per 
pound.  I  made  use  of  every  part  of  the  fruit, 
except  the  wormy  part.  Vinegar  was  made  of 
the  waste.  I  sold  some  ten  or  twelve  barrels  at 
twenty  cents  per  gallon,  SSl.OO  per  barrel  of  forty- 
eight  gallons. 
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I  picked  out  the  choicest  to  ship  and  evapor- 
ated the  culls  and  seconds,  which  would  have 
damaged  the  whole  lot  it  shipped  together.  The 
\Tnegar  Apples  made  nearly  as  much  money  as 
any.  I  netted  S8.5,  using  a  cider  mill  that  cost 
S15.  We  use  a  Pear  corer  and  slicer  to  prepare 
the  Apples  for  drying.  Wife  and  two  little  girls 
did  the  work.  Apples  and  wood  being  brought 
to  the  house  tor  them. 

Some  of  the  Apples  kept  a  year  and  a  half, 
were  as  white  and  good  as  when  first  put  up. 
No  trouble  to  keep  them  five  years.  We  used 
about  a  tablespoon  of  sulphur  to  a  half  bushel. 
When  dry,  we  put  the  fruit  right  into  flour 
barrels,  and  headed  it  up  tight.  Some  kept 
eighteen  months,  are  as  nice  and  fresh  as  when 
first  put  up.  They  are  better  to  cook  than  fresh 
fruit,  as  tliey  don't  require  sugar,  while  fresh 
fruit  does. 

We  pack  them  hot,  right  from  the  trays.  It 
they  stand  opeh,  the  miller  will  get  into  them. 
Turn  them  from  the  tray  into  the  barrel,  and 
keep  them  perfectly  close.  Just  as  soon  as  a 
barrel  is  full  I  headed  them  up. 


The  Cactuses  an  Interesting  Class 

of  Plants. 
I  Extract  of  paper  read  by  F.  A.  Miller  before  the  Cali- 
fornia Floral  Soctety,) 

Some  species  of  the  Cacti  family  produce 
most  gorgeous  flowers,  and  some  of  the 
Succulents  are  extremely  ornamental,  and, 
when  we  add  to  their  good  qualities  the  fact 
that  in  our  favorable  climate  we  can  grow 
them  without  protection  and  almost  with- 
out any  care,  it  seems  strange  that  their 
cultivation  is  so  much  neglected. 

The  Cactus  family  consists  chiefly  of  Cereus, 
Ecliinocactus,  Epiphyllum,  Echinocereus,  Mam- 
millaria,  Melocactus  and  Opuntias. 

The  Cereos  Family,  This  includes  the  most 
showy  flowering  species,  and  are  met  with  most 
frequently.  Among  them  we  find  Cereusspecios- 
issimus,  the  most  showy  of  all;  its  flowers  are 
large,  of  a  beautiful  scarlet  with  a  purple  or 
metallic  blue  shading  inside,  the  numerous 
stamens  being  white;  usual  time  of  blooming, 
June  to  August;  plant  three  to  four  angled, 
erect;  its  native  country  is  Mexico.  Cereus  ful- 
gidus,  flowers  large,  orange-scarlet,  freely  pro- 
duced; from  Tropical  America.  Cereus  grandi- 
florus,  the  night-blooming  Cereus,  stems  five  to 
six  angled,  climbing.  The  calyx  of  its  large 
flower  is  yellow  inside  and  brown  outside.  The 
petals  are  pure  white;  very  fi-agrant.  The  flowers 
begin  to  open  about  8  o'clock  in  the  evening,  are 
fully  expanded  about  11  o'clock  and  then  meas- 
ure ten  to  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  About  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning  they  begin  to  fade;  it  is 
one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  flowers 
ever  produced;  a  native  of  the  West  Indies. 

Cereus  Macdonaldia;  is  another  most  elegant 
night-blooming  ispecies  from  Honduras,  sepals 
bright  red  .and  orange,  petals  white.  There  are 
many  other  beautiful  species.  Cereus  giganteus 
is  a  native  of  New  Mexico;  grows  from  forty  to 
sixty  fleet  high  and  about  two  feet  in  diameter; 
some  of  them  are  branched,  most  of  them  are 
not,  looking  like  huge  telegraph  poles.  The 
branches  issue  at  right  angles  from  the  stem  and 
then  grow  upwards,  parallel  with  the  main 
trunk.  The  flowers  are  borne  at  the  summit  of 
the  stems,  four  to  six  inches  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter,  of  a  light  cream  color.  The  fruits 
are  about  three  inches  long  and  oval.  The  crim- 
son pulp  is  used  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food  and  makes  an  excellent  preserve. 

The  Epiphylltim.  This  popularly  known  as 
Fuchsia  Cactus,  is  a  genus  of  free-flowering 
plants,  blooming  during  the  winter.  There  are 
three  species  and  a  number  of  varieties,  all 
natives  of  Brazil,  where  they  are  usually  found 
growing  upon  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  leaf -like 
branches  growing  out  of  one  another  form  a 
neat  and  graceful,  somewhat  bushy  plant,  and 
the  flowers  are  hanging  from  the  end  of  the 
branches.  The  flowers  are  all  of  bright  colors, 
deep  scarlet,  bright  orange-red,  white  edged  with 
purple,  bright  rose,  reddish  salmon  and  other 
shades.  By  grafting  the  Epiphyllum  upon 
Pereshia  stocks,  very  fine  specimens  can  be  ob- 
tained of  any  desirable  height  and  these  are  most 
beautiful  ornaments. 

The  Echlnocactas.  These  popularly  known  as 
Hedge  Hog  Cactus  are  chiefly  cultivated  for 
their  grotesque  forms,  although  some  of  them 
produce  very  showy  flowei"s;  all  are  more  or  less 
fluted  and  ribbed.  Peshaps  the  largest  species 
is  the  Echinocactus  visnaga  of  Mexico.    Fifty- 


one  thousand  spines  have  been  counted  on  one 
plant.  These  are  used  by  the  Mexicans  as  tooth- 
picks. Plants  have  been  found  weighing  one 
ton  and  measuring  nine  feet  in  height  by  three 
feet  in  diameter.  Some  very  handsome  varieties 
are  found  in  Southern  California,  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

Echlnocerens  a  class  of  dwarfish-growing 
Cacti,  not  growing  over  twelve  to  1.5  inches  high. 
The  flowers  are  quite  apart  but  handsome.  One 
of  the  prettiest  species  is  Echinocereus  pecfina- 
tus  of  New  Mexico.  The  spines  are  brightly 
colored,  the  fruit  is  purple,  resembling  a  (ioose- 
berry,  and  is  veiy  good  eating. 

The  Mammillaria.  or  Pincushion  Cactus,  are 
of  very  dwarfish  growth,  and  cultivated  only  for 
their  odd  shapes  and  forms. 

The  Opnntias,  commonly  called  Prickly  Pears, 
are  interesting,  but  not  so  desirable  as  orna- 
ments. Some  of  the  tall-growing  ^■arieties  are 
used  for  hedges,  some  bear  food,  edible  fruits, 
while  a  few  of  them  produce  quite  showy 
flowers.  One  species  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Mexico  for  the  rearing  of  cochineal  insects,  the 
females  of  which  are  placed  upon  the  plants  in 
August  and  in  four  months  the  first  crop  of  in- 
sects is  gathered,  with  several  more  crops  to 
follow. 

The  Phillocaotus.  These  are  cultivated  on  ac- 
count of  their  large,  white  flowers,  which  are 
quite  fragrant.  It  has  been  classifled  from  time 
to  time  as  Epiphyllum  and  again  as  Cereus.  It 
is  distinguished  from  both,  however,  by  the 
curious,  flat,  broad,  leaf-like  branches,  and  by 
their  flowers  being  produced  from  the  notches 
along  the  edges  of  the  branches.  The  species 
cultivated  here  and  shown  at  our  floral  exhibi- 
tion is  Phyllocactus  Anguliger.  The  flowers  are 
seven  inches  across.  It  is  a  native  of  West  Mex- 
ico. There  exists  also  a  scarlet-flowering  species, 
called  Phyllocactus  Ackermanni,  and  a  large, 
wine-colored,  flowering  variety. 


Practical  Greenhouses  for    Florists. 

{Extract  of  paper  read  by  J.  L.  Billon  before  the  Flor- 
ists' Club  of  Philadelphia.) 

The  first  consideration  is  the  location.  On 
this  will  largely  depend  the  work,  and  cost 
of  building,  and  in  many  instances  the 
profits  of  after  years. 

After  many  years  experience  we  would  choose 
a  hillside,  sloping  to  the  south,  with  a  pitch  of 
13°  to  16°.  We  would  build  the  bouses  three- 
quarter  span,  23  feet  wide,  and  when  practicable 
about  200  feet  long.  To  present  shading  the 
front  benches,  the  houses  should  be  ten  feet 
apart,  which  space  can  be  used  for  a  driveway, 
or  can  be  covered  with  glass,  and  will  make  a 
fine  house  for  propagating,  or  for  growing 
Violets,  dormant  Roses  and  pot-plants  of  all 
kinds.  With  a  pitch  of  20°,  the  houses  could  be 
joined  together,  and  no  damage  would  occur 
from  shading. 

By  sinking  the  front  walk  a  few  inches,  and 
filling  up  the  back  walk,  we  can  have  all  walks 
on  the  solid  ground,  thereby  doing  away  with 
the  expensive  unreliable  staging. 

For  growing  cut  flowers,  make  the  side 
benches  three  feet  wide,  walks  two  feet  and  the 
middle  bench  11  feet,  with  a  walk  one  toot  wide 
in  the  center.  Make  raised  benches  on  the  sides 
and  the  center  bed  can  be  made  solid  or  raised, 
as  desired.  We  make  the  lower  half  of  the  middle 
bench  solid  and  the  upper  half  raised  except 
where  we  have  the  cistern,  which  we  will  de- 
scribe later.  Give  the  house  lengthwise  a  slight 
fall,  say  Vi  inches  to  the  100  feet.  This  will  carry 
off  the  water  in  the  gutters  and  walks,  and  the 
steam  or  hot-water  pipes  can  be  run  through 
then  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  glass  and  will 
have  the  needed  fall,  insuring  quick  circulation. 

CiBternB.  We  have  in  each  of  our  houses,  at 
the  lowest  end.  a  reservoir  or  cistern,  into  which 
we  conduct  the  rain-water  off  of  the  houses. 
We  make  them  eight  feet  wide  at  the  top,  five 
feet  deep  and  30  feet  long,  holding  when  full 
",.300  gallons. 

From  these  cisterns  we  always  get  pure  water 
for  our  boilers,  saving  the  disastrous  effect  of 
scale,  moderately  warm  water  for  our  Roses  and 
other  flowers  in  winter  time,  and  one  of  them  we 
have  turned  in  a  liquid  fertilizing  tank,  using  in 
it  in  solution  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia, sulphate  of  potash  and  liquid  manure. 

Supports.  Locust  posts  with  the  underground 
part  charred  are  set  five  and  one-third  feet 
apart,  against  which  are  nailed  boards  planed  on 
the  inside  aud  painted  white,  next  tarred  felt 
paper,  covered  aud  finished  with  German  siding 
on  the  outside.    For  gutter  plates  we  use  10x2}^ 


inches,  placed  edgewise,  kept  well  painted,  and 
they  will  out-last  two  that  have  been  tinned. 

To  prevent  shading  as  much  as  possible,  we 
use  sash  sticks  lJ4x3  inches  ha\ing  grooves  on 
the  sides  to  carry  off  the  water.  In  addition  to 
the  ridge-board  we  use  two  purlins  the  length  of 
the  house  to  support  the  long  sash  sticks,  size 
214x3)^  inches,  beveled  for  the  sash  sticks  to  lay 
on.  By  placing  them  six  feet  four  inches  apart, 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  gutter-plate  and 
ridge-pole,  we  will  have  one  row  of  the  upright 
supports,  which  we  place  eight  feet  apart,  on 
the  upper  side  of  our  lower  walk,  one  row  in  the 
center  of  our  middle  bed,  and  those  which  sup- 
port the  ridge-board  on  the  lower  side  of  our 
upper  walk. 

Ventilating.  We  use  ventilators  the  whole 
length  of  the  house,  30  inches  wide,  opening  at 
the  ridge.  Arms  are  fastened  to  one  inch  pipe, 
placed  14  inches  below  our  ridge-board,  and 
attached  to  our  sash,  and  the  sash  is  raised  by 
levers  on  our  pipe,  placed  about  every  40  feet. 
Iq  practical  use  these  levers  seem  to  be  fully 
equal  to  any  of  the  patent  ventilating  appara- 
tus now  in  use. 

Qlassing.  Always  use  double  thick  glass, 
first  or  second  quality.  It  is  much  stronger  and 
saves  breakage,  and  will  pay  for  its  extra  cost  in 
two  winter  by  the  saving  in  heat.  As  we  are  in 
a  situation, where  there  is  no  dust  or  soft  coal 
used,  we  butt  the  glass;  first  with  a  Scolly  putty 
bulb,  putting  in  a  mixture  of  one  third  each, 
white  lead,  putty  and  oil,  on  the  groove  where 
we  lay  the  glass;  after  laying  the  glass  we  cover 
the  sash  sticks  with  zinc  strips,  three  feet  long, 
bent  oval,  and  nail  with  one  inch  wire  nails, 
these  not  only  keep  the  glass  solid,  and  prevent 
any  from  blowing  out,  but  protect  the  sash 
strips  from  the  weather  and  save  painting. 
When  there  is  dust  and  dirt  the  glass  will  have 
to  be  lapped,  as  the  dirt  goes  through  the  cracks 
between  the  glass,  and  lodges  on  the  inside, 
making  it  dark  and  dirty. 

Heating.  We  heat  our  houses  with  steam, 
and  have  the  necessary  valves  so  as  to  run  one, 
two  or  more  pipes  as  needed.  If  practicable  I 
would  place  one  u  nder  the  back  and  first  bed; 
one  along  the  gutters,  and  three  or  more  equally 
distant  as  necessary,  hung  from  the  root  of  the 
house,  which  insures  an  even  temperature 
through  all  the  house. 

Our  side-hill  makes  it  possible  to  set  our 
boilers  and  have  no  deep  ash  pit;  and  no  trap  to 
return  the  water.  It  protects  us  from  the  cold 
north  winds,  and  makes  it  warmer  for  us  when 
the  sunshines,  thereby  saving  coal  and  labor  in 
tending  the  fire. 

Watering.  With  30  pounds  of  steam,  we  are 
able  to  take  the  water  from  our  cisterns  and  de- 
liver it  in  every  part  of  our  house  with  such 
force  that  all  the  red  spiders  are  easily  destroyed, 
and  by  changing  cisterns,  we  can  make  the 
plants  grow  with  lertiUzing  water  delivered  in 
every  part  of  the  house  just  a^e  we  want  it,  and 
where  we  want  it,  through  the  hose. 

The  coal  house  is  placed  up  on  the  hill  above 
the  boilers,  and  the  coal  can  be  led  by  chutes 
down  to  the  boilers,  thus  saving  the  handling 
usually  necessary. 


Rocky  Mountain    Evergreens. 

{Extract  of  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Harrison  before  tlie 
Association  of  American  Nurserymen.) 

The  problem  of  clothing  the  western 
plains  with  forests  is  an  important  one. 
Deciduous  trees  are  not  sufficient  to  break 
the  power  of  the  blizzard  and  check  the 
siroccos.    We  need  evergreens. 

Conifers  by  the  million  have  been  shipped 
over  the  Missouri  Kiver  and  by  the  million  they 
have  failed.  Near  the  100th  Meridian,  the  White 
Norway  and  Black  Spruces  and  the  Arbor-Vit;e 
are  failures.  The  Scotch  Pine  does  well  while 
young,  but  in  the  time  of  trial  it  goes  down  be- 
fore the  drought. 

Near  Kiverton  in  the  Republican  Valley  there 
was  a  Pine  grove  of  thirteen  of  these  trees 
which  reached  the  height  of  ten  feet;  they  did 
fairly  well  till  last  summer  when  the  terrible 
death  struggle  commenced  with  the  high  winds 
and  drought,  and  they  are  dead. 

A  Western  Pine.  The  Austrian  does  well 
while  young,  but  the  White  Pine  is  uncertain, 
so  we  must  look  elsewhere.  Looking  down 
from  the  foothills  of  the  west  and  belting  North- 
ern Nebraska,  there  is  a  Pine,  however,  which 
is  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  was  invented  and 
reared  for  the  very  purpose,  and  has  been  wait- 
ing for  these  centuries  to  come  down  into  the 
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plains.  Tbis  is  a  most  heroic^tree.  You  some- 
times find  it  venture  down  from  the  hills  into 
the  hot  plains,  sometimes  it  is  perched  on  the 
very  brow  of  the  rocky  precipice,  waving  its 
long  plumes  in  dellance  of  wind  and  drought 
and  storm. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  making  careful 
experiments  with  this  tree.  Six  years  ago  1 
broughtalot  from  the  mountains  and  planted 
them  in  the  open  ground  without  protection.  I 
cultivated  the  first  year  and  after  that  left  them 
to  utter  neglect.  The  ground  was  sometimes 
very  dry  but  none  died  after  they  were  es- 
tablished and  they  ranged  about  a  foot  a  year 
in  growth.  Taken  from  the  mountains,  they 
are  hard  to  transplant.  Oneyear  with  another, 
I  save  fifty  per  cent.  They  grow  readily  from 
seedlings,  and  these  transplant  as  well  as  any 
evergreens.  I  have  planted  over  140  with  the 
loss  of  only  one. 

1  think  tbis  is  the  grandest  Pine  we  have.  The 
needles  are  long  and  glossy  and  of  deep  rich 
green,  and  they  grow  in  fine  proportion.  The 
needles  are  often  eight  and  ten  inches  in  length. 
The  wood  is  heavy  and  the  grain  coai-se  from 
rapid  growth,  but  it  takes  a  fine  polish  and  is 
used  for  grain  finish  in  some  of  the  finest  houses 
in  Colorado. 

The  Silver  Cedar,  This  is  a  variety  of  the 
great  Ked  Cedar  family.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
tree,  growing  in  dry  and  rocky  places,  it  has  a 
beautiful  and  delicate  foliage  of  silver  and  green. 
The  Spruces.  The  Douglas  Spruce  is  the  great 
timber  tree  of  the  Rockies  and  Sierras.  It  can 
not  resist  the  terrible  beat  like  Ponderosa,  and 
yet  it  will  probably  do  well  when  shelteied  by 
other  trees.  In  the  east,  however,  it  will  thrive 
anywhere.  This  tree  has  an  almost  inHniie 
variety  of  form  and  foliage.  Some  trees  will 
have  short  leaves,  others  long  and  heavy.  Some 
will  be  light  green  and  others  almost  blue  with  a 
frosting  of  silver.  This  last  type  is  much  sought 
of  late.  Temple  &  Beard  of  Cambridge,  last 
year  secured  five  hundred  selected  colors.  The 
mountain  seedlings  transplant  readily,  though  1 
have  noticed  greater  success  with  two  toot  trees, 
which  do  well  planted  in  the  open  air. 

Picea  Pungens  with  its  imperial  robes  of  silver 
and  sapphire  is  king  of  all  the  Spruces,  a  very 
Kohirioor  among  all  the  forest  gems.  If  any- 
thing tends  to  retard  the  growth,  or  when  old 
age  comes  on,  it  reverts  back  to  the  green.  This 
is  a  rigid  tree  with  stiff  shelf-like  branches. 
Only  about  one  tree  in  four,  or  perhaps  one  in 
ten  will  have  that  exquisite  color.  It  transplants 
very  readily.  The  best  way  to  secure  the  finest 
specimens  is  to  go  to  the  mountains  and  collect 
the  small  trees  with  colors  already  established. 

Almost  equal  in  beauty,  with  more  of  grace 
and  softer  outlines,  is  the  Picea  Engleraanii. 
This  is  the  giant  of  the  high  altitudes.  Our 
Chief  of  Forestry  and  myself  measured  some 
over  four  feet  through  and  more  than  one  bun- 
feet  high,  it  grows  in  a  belt  reaching  nearly 
two  thousand  feet  higher  than  the  Pungens, 
shooting  up  well  to  timber  line.  It  transplants 
very  easily.  It  will  resist  any  degree  of  cold, 
and  1  believe  with  the  Black  Hills  Spruce  it  will 
be  one  of  the  timber  trees  for  the  great  north- 
west. This  tree  has  a  sheen  nearly  as  rich  as 
the  Pungens  and  is  often  of  a  graceful  drooping 
habit.  No  one  without  seeing  it  at  its  best  in  its 
own  habitat  can  have  any  conception  of  its  at- 
tractiveness. 

The  Concolor  is  the  queen  of  all  the  Firs  and, 
take  it  all  in  all,  I  should  give  it  a  place  in  prel- 
erence  to  the  Pungens.  There  is  no  tree  that 
has  such  a  rich  variety  of  color.  The  Pungens 
is  beautiful  while  young,  but  the  Concolor  will 
last.  You  can  often  see  a  group  of  these  trees 
with  their  silver  gleaming,  miles  away. 

Some  clusters  will  have  very  deep  color  with 
plentiful  frosting  so  as  fairly  to  sparkle.  Take 
the  fruiting  season;  the  new  shoots  are  of 
light  soft  green,  the  other  growth  is  nearly 
blue.  On  one  tree  the  blossoms  and  cones  will 
be  purple,  on  another  light  green.  The  clear 
gum  exuding  from  the  cones,  flashes  like  pearls. 
Now  let  a  light  breeze  put  all  this  beauty  on  ex- 
hibition and  you  will  have  a  scene  which  it 
would  pay  you  to  cross  a  continent  to  look  at. 

Collected  plants  are  somewhat  difficult  to 
transplant,  though  in  some  instances  seventy- 
live  per  cent  of  them  have  been  saved  after 
being  sent  direct  from  the  mountains  to  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Evergreens  Under  Caltivatlon.  I  wish  to  note 
the  changes  of  all  these  trees,  under  cultivation. 
Nowhere  in  the  mountains  are  there  such  speci- 
mens ol  Pungens  as  in  the  lawns  and  nurseries. 
The  needles  become  twice  us  large  and  lung,  and 


the  color  is  much  richer  and  the  growth  much 
more  rapid.  A  Douglas  Spruce  from  its  wild 
haunts,  seems  another  tree,  thin  and  meagre, 
compared  with  its  neighbor  of  the  nursery. 

The  Concolor  reaches  out  into  an  almost  trop- 
ical luxuriance.  The  Silver  Cedar,  stunted 
among  the  rocks,  like  a  boy  suppressed  by  hard 
usages.springs  into  new  and  more  beautiful  life. 

We  hardly  yet  know  the  possibilities  of  these 
trees,  kept  so  long  in  reserve  for  this  age  of 
high  art,  on  whose  borders  we  stand. 


Chestnuts  for  Profit. 

{Extract  of  paper  read  by  JJ.  M.  Engle  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Farmers^  Institute.) 

The  time  will  come,  and  at  no  distant 
future,  when  nuts  will  be  prepared  and 
eaten  as  food,  instead  of  as  luxuries  and 
lunches.  Among  them  the  Chestnut  will 
be  conspicuous.  Other  nuts  are  of  a  more 
oily  and  carbonaceus  character,  and  may 
not  be  prepared  as  food  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Chestnut;  yet  what  may  not  man's  in- 
genuity accomplish  in  their  improvement. 

The  English  Walnut  seems  to  have  become  ac- 
climated and  adapted  to  a  variety  of  soils  and 
climatic  conditions,  and  although  not  all  hardy, 
there  are  some  that  have  withstood  the  rigors  of 
our  most  severe  winters. 

Our  native  Walnuts  are  distrilmted  over  a 
large  scope  of  country,  and  seem  to  flourish  in  a 
variety  of  soils,  but  are  found  in  greatest  per- 
fection on  deep  black  loam.  Shellbarks  are  found 
on  a  variety  of  soils,  not  generally  the  richest. 
Pecans,  not  being  indigenous  to  this  section  of 
the  country,  1  am  not  prepared  to  prescribe  for 
its  cultivation,  but  being  of  the  order  of  the 
Hickory,  no  doubt  it  will  flourish  where  the  latter 
does.  Filberts,  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties, being  only  a  large  shrub,  will  flourish  in  a 
variety  of  soils  and  situations. 

The  Ubestaut.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
valuable  of  all  nuts.  In  addition  to  our  native 
Chestnuts,  there  are  growing  and  fruiting  in  this 
country,  Spanish,  Italian,  French  and  Japan,  as 
also  seedlings  from  the  same,  but  for  sweetness 
and  delicious  flavor,  our  natives  stand  highest, 
and  were  it  not  for  the  the  larger  size  of  the 
foreign,  they  would  possibly  not  have  come  into 
competition  with  our  natives.  At  the  same  time 
some  of  those  seedlings,  possibly  impregnated 
with  native  pollen,  approach  in  quality  very 
nearly  it  not  altogether  our  natives,  and  which 
may  be  improved  so  as  to  combine  the  quality 
and  hardiness  ot  our  natives  with  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness of  some  ol  the  foreigners. 

Chestnut  seedlings  are  very  slow  growers  until 
they  reach  a  certain  age  or  size,  after  which, 
when  properly  planted  and  cared  for,  they  will 
grow  as  sure  and  as  well  as  nursery  trees  in  gen- 
eral. Although  the  (.'hestnut  seems  to  become 
adapted  to  various  soils  and  situations,  they  are 
as  a  rule  indigenous  to  hills  and  mountain  slopes, 
upon  light  soils,  such  as  loam,  sand,  slate  or 
gravel;  m  fact,  in  some  cases  they  flourish  on 
soils  that  are  poorly  adapted  to  cropping  when 
cleaned.  Such  land  might  be  planted  with  some 
of  the  most  valuable  Chestnuts,  say  forty  feet 
apart,  and  plant  Peach  trees  intermediate,  three 
trees  to  one  Chestnut;  these  would  naturally 
wear  out  before  interfering  much  with  the  nut 
trees,  and,  under  favorable  conditions,  will  have 
paid  better  than  general  farm  crops,  and,  in  ad- 
dition, the  Nuts  will  have  come  into  bearing, 
and  will  henceforth  increase  in  productiveness 
and  value  for  many  years. 

We  have  now  a  number  of  seedlings  of  foreign 
Nuts  ot  large  size,  which  are  very  nearly  equal 
in  quality  with  our  natives.  They  are  principally 
seedlings  from  the  Spanish.  The  largest  Chest- 
nuts that  1  have  yet  seen  were  from  Japan,  but 
I  have  not  yet  tasted  a  Japan  Nut,  even  grown 
in  this  country,  that  was  equal  in  quality  to  a 
few  of  the  Spanish  seedlings.  The  Japan  Nuts 
are  more  puny  growers,  and  their  nuts  much  in- 
ferior in  size.  A  few  varieties  are  claimed  to  be 
of  large  size,  but  first  qual.ty  is  not  claimed  for 
them.  In  productiveness  there  is  also  as  much 
difference  in  varieties  as  there  is  in  fruits. 

Uraftlng  Sports.  The  great  progress  in  Chest- 
nut culture  will  be  as  follows:  The  hill  sides  and 
mountain  slopes  of  Chestnut  timber  will  be  cut, 
and  a  projier  proportion  of  the  sprouts  gratted 
with  choice  varieties,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
sprouts  ami  underbush  destroyed.  By  such 
method  Chestnut  groves  will  be  established  wit  h- 
out  planting,  and  which  by  their  rapid  growth 
will  make  bearing  trees  in  a  comparatively  short 
time.     Four  to  five  years  ot  practical  work  of 


this  kind  justifies  me  in  making  such  statement 
without  reserve  and  if  I  am  notv-rcatly  mistaken 
the  boom  in  Chestnut  culture  will  lie  by  some 
such  methods. 

The  Difficulties.  To  establish  a  Chestnut  grove 
or  orchard  by  the  method  .iust  stated  is  no  child's 
play.  To  make  gratting  sprouts  a  success  re- 
quires an  expert  in  the  business.  Then  comes 
the  labor  of  destroying  and  keeping  down  all 
the  sprouts  and  other  growth  that  may  interfere 
with  the  free  growth  of  the  Nut  trees,  and  the 
removal  of  brush  and  rubbish  which  would  invite 
fires.  The  proper  training  of  the  trees  will  also 
be  an  important  matter,  as  they  should  beheaded 
in  and  branched  low  and  spreading,  which  will 
be  quite  an  item  in  the  gathering  of  Nuts.  Many 
tracts  of  Chestnut  timber  exist  which  could  be 
tilled  and  turned  into  pasture  for  sheep,  and 
thus  bringing  Nut  aud  wool  growing  under  one 
enterprise,  either  of  which  would  pay  better 
than  common  farming. 


Transplanting   and    Pruning 
Evergreens. 

{Extract  of  paper  by  Chas.  F.  Gardener,  Iowa,   read 
before  tlie  Association  of  Nurserymen.) 

My  experience  In  transplanting  and  prun- 
ing evergreens  is  restricted  to  Iowa.  Here, 
on  common  lime-stone  prairie  and  black 
soil  prairie  all  the  hardy  evergreens  can  be 
grown  with  perfect  success,  and  with  abso- 
lute certainty. 

Transplanting.  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
four  following  points,  viz.: 

1.  Perfect  preparation  of  the  soil,  by  plowing, 
harrowing,  planking,  etc.  I  prefer  to  have  the 
ground  plowed  in  the  autumn,  then  plow  again, 
but  very  shallow  in  the  spring. 

3.  Procure  if  possible  nursery-grown  trees,  and 
buy  them  of  some  reliable  nursery,  or  what  is 
better,  grow  them  yourself  from  the  seed. 

3.  The  roots  must  be  protected,  every  second, 
from  the  time  the  trees  are  dug,  until  they  are 
again  covered  with  earth, 

f.  The  soil  should  be  packed  firmly  about  the 
roots. 

By  the  proper  observance  of  these  rules, 
followed  by  continuous  and  shallow  cultivation, 
keeping  the  ground  absolutely  free  from  weeds 
and  grass,  and  as  nearly  level  as  possible,  a 
failure  is  never  to  be  feared. 

Firming  Better  than  Watering.  In  planting 
we  use  different- sized  dibbles  for  the  smaller 
sized  trees.  Those  too  large  for  the  dibbles, 
we  plant  in  furrows  thrown  up  by  the  plow. 
Dip  the  roots  of  all  plants  in  mud  as  soon  as 
lifted,  and  drought  will  never  injure  an  ever- 
green plantation.  We  pay  no  attention  what- 
ever to  whether  it  rains  or  shines,  and  have  not 
watered  a  plant  after  it  was  set  out,  for  more 
than  twenty  years. 

Time  of  Transplanting.  The  very  best  time 
for  any  variety  of  tree  is  just  as  the  buds  begin 
to  swell,  but  with  us  they  can  be  planted  with 
perfect  success  from  the  month  of  April  to  No- 
vember. If  not  planted  out  until  after  the  new 
growth  is  well  advauccd,  it  should  be  uearly  all 
cut  off  before  the  trees  are  dug.  All  evergi-eens 
should  be  pruned  before  transplanting,  except 
very  small  ones.    Cut  off  end  of  all  branches. 

Frnnlng.  In  pruning  evergreens  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  clip  in  the  branches  in  such  a 
waj'  as  to  make  the  skeleton  of  the  desired  form, 
generally  in  the  month  of  May,  but  it  may  be 
done  later  in  the  season;  the  next  season,  after 
the  new  growth  is  well  advanced,  clip  it  back 
with  the  shears,  having  in  the  mind,  at  the  same 
time,  the  object  to  be  attained.  The  branches 
that  make  the  greatest  growth  may  be  again 
clipped  back  in  October. 

This  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  tree 
grow  more  dense,  the  larger  branches  of  course, 
being  cut  back  iu  the  begiuing  to  make  the  exact 
form  desired. 

In  pruning  trees  in  forest  culture,  we  follow 
the  old  ma.xim,  "Prune  when  your  knife  is  sharp 
and  your  tools  in  good  order." 

The  greatest  enemy  to  evergreens  in  our 
country  is  weeds  and  grass.  To  have  the  best 
success,  these  should  be  carefully  kept  out.  In 
yard  aud  lawn  plauling,  care  should  be  taken 
that  trees  are  not  too  crowded;  many  flue  speci- 
mens of  conifers  are  ruined  by  lieing  planted 
too  close  to  deciduous  trees.  Give  them  plenty 
of  room. 

For  the  flrst  three  years   after    planting  in 

door-yard  or  on  lawn,  keep  the  ground  perfectly 

free  from  weeds  or  grass,  at  least  four  feet  from 

the  tree,  mulch  with  white  sand.     In  setting 
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trees,  from  four  to  flftoon  feet  high,  we  use 
plenty  of  water  in  setting,  from  two  to  twenty 
pailfuls  to  each  tree,  use  fine  well-pulverized 
earth  in  tilling  up,  and  the  water  will  pack  the 
earth  about  the  roots  better  than  it  can  be  done 
in  any  other  way.  After  setting  we  never  water 
the  tree  again.  The  sand  mulch  keeps  the  earth 
from  baking. 

Soil  that  is  well  adapteil  to  the  growth  of 
Maize,  is  all  right  with  us  for  all  hardy  kinds  of 
evergreens. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

How  Children  Love  Floweri.  An  eager  crav- 
ing for  flowers,  no  matter  how  simple,  is  univer- 
sal among  poor  city  children.  It  is  gratifying 
to  learn  that  many  ladies  who  live  in  the  suburbs 
of  Boston,  and  men  too,  regularly  bring  in 
flowers  to  distribute  among  the  street  children. 
Many  poor  boys  and  girls  make  long  journeys  to 
the  outskirts  to  get  Dasies  and  Buttercups,  says 
a  reporter.  Only  yesterday  I  saw  a  group  of 
poor  children  ranging  one  of  the  old  vacant  lots 
on  Black  Bay,  gathering  merely  the  little 
branches  of  the  scattering  plants  and  shrubs  that 
spring  up  there,  and  apparently  taking  as  much 
delight  in  them  as  if  they  were  brilliant  bouquets. 
If,  in  a  city  house,  one  throws  a  withered  nose- 
gay out  of  a  window,  it  is  almost  surely  to  be 
picked  up  by  some  child  and  its  faded  blossoms 
cherished  tenderly.  Three  little  Irish  girls  from 
a  tenement  house,  whom  1  once  led  to  a  garden 
where  they  might  pluck  as  many  flowers  as  they 
chose,  prattled  on  for  at  least  an  hour,  when 
they  had  got  over  being  speechless  with  delight, 
about  nothing  at  all  but  the  flowers  they  had 
rescued  from  the  withered  bouquets  that  a  cer- 
tain lady  threw  out  of  her  window.  "Just  think 
of  it  mister!"  one  of  the  little  girls  said;  "she 
chucks  'em  right  out  into  the  ash  heap  when 
they're  a  little  wilted!  I  don't  see  how  she  can 
do  it,  but  I'm  glad  she  does,  and  I  watch  horns 
every  daj'  to  see  if  she's  goin'  to  chuck  any  out." 
We  talk  of  the  sun  and  air  as  free  gifts  of  God  to 
all  mankind.  Are  they  so,  when  into  the  lap  of 
one  person  fall  the  flowers,  those  creatures  of 
sun  and  air,  still  wet  with  dew;  while  another, 
gifted  no  less  freely  with  the  love  of  beauty, 
waits  with  eager  eyes  for  the  chance  to  take  the 
flowers  after  they  are  tadedi— Listener. 

Horticaltnre  Booming  Everywhere.  A  com- 
parison of  the  list  ot  floral  and  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions to  be  held  from  June  to  November 
this  year,  with  a  list  covering  the  same  period 
last  year,  shows  a  remarkable  increase  for  one 
year.  Hoses  and  Strawberries  are  the  leading 
features  of  the  June  shows,  while  the  Chrysan- 
themum is  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
November  shows.  This  condition  is  very  signifi- 
cant, as  showing  the  growth  of  a  national  taste 
in  this  direction,  and  of  the  ever-turning 
thoughts  of  humanity  to  improve  the  products 
of  the  soil.  One  of  the  largest  and  most  success- 
ful of  the  amateur  exhibitions  is  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Amateur  Horticultural  Society 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  a  society  having  a  member- 
ship of  751.  In  a  recent  letter.  President  Charles 
L.  Burr  noted   that  such  was  the  enthusiasm 


HOME-MADE  WEEDING-HOE. 
aroused  by  the  June  show  this  year  that  over 
7,000  tickets  were  distributed  before  the  show 
was  opened.  No  form  of  instruction,  entertain- 
ment or  intercourse  can  be  purer  than  these  ex- 
hibitions, and  we  hope  to  see  them  multiply 
until  the  people  of  the  smallest  hamlet  will  de- 
vote a  day  to  showing  in  friendly  rivalry  the 
prize  products  of  the  garden.— From  Success 
with  Flowers. 

Inexpensive  Ventilating  Apparatus.  The 
sketch  shows  the  method  of  application  in  a 
range  ot    newly  erected  houses  at  Lincoln  Park. 


The  winch  comprises  a  six  inch  bull  wheel,  a 
pinion  of  1^  inches,  a  drum  of  four  inches,  a 
ratchet  and  dog  and  a  lli-inch  crank  handle,  set 
in  a  wrought  Ircm  frame  bolted  to  the  inside  end 
ot  the  house.  This  is  found  to  be  of  sufficient 
power  to  operate  nine  sashes  on  each  side  of  a 
house  lOOxai  feet,  amply  sufficient  for  ventila- 
tion, and  either  side  can  be  worked  separately  at 
will  by  the  same  winch.  Heretofore  a  great  ob- 
jection to  the  use  of  this  system  has  been  the 
want  of  a  lock  to  hold  the  sash 
whether  open  or  closed.  This 
has  been  obviated  at  Lincoln 
Park  by  the  use  of  Mr.  O. 
Parker's  device,  and  is  accom- 
plished by  running  an  auxilli- 
ary  cord  back  from  sash  to 
cable  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  that  of  the  lifting  cord. 
The  cost  at  Lincoln  Park  has 
been  complete  for  the  ap- 
paratus at  the  rate  of  tl.40  per 
ventilating  sash,  or  $26  per 
house  of  100  feet  long.  All 
the  parts  with  the  exception  of 
the  wrought  iron  frame  can 
be  purchased  of  hardware 
dealers,  being  "stock"  goods, 
and  the  frames  can  be  made 
by  any  blacksmith.— Am.  Flor- 
ist. 


The  Kalamazoo  Celery  Crop.  Fully  one 
thousand  persons  are  engaged  in  Celery  growing 
in  Kalamazoo  and  vincinty,  and  they  manage  to 
make  enough  from  it  to  live  very  comfortably. 
The  yield  will  not  be  far  from  4,500,000  dozen. 
The  shippers  who  number  about  forty,  will  on 
an  average  receive  18  cents  per  dozen,  as  a  uni- 
form price,  while  the  growers  will  realize  from 
10  to  15  cents  per  dozen.  A  close  estimate  of  the 
income  of  the  Celery  trade  to  Kalamazoo  last 
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The  Bnsh  Limas.  Hender- 
son's Bush  Lima  Bean  while 
quite  small,  is  enormously  pro- 
ductive and  of  fine  quality. 
Dreer's  Bush  Lima  Bean  has 
seeds  that  look  like  the  ordi- 
nary form  of  Dreer's  Lima 
Bean,  and,  if  as  good  as  this, 
will  be  valuable.  Lima  Beans 
have  been  very  uncertain  and 
unproductive  in  the  south, 
while  Dreer's  always  did 
well.  We  have  another  form 
of  Lima  of  Bush  habit.  These  are  larger  then 
Henderson's  and  larger  than  the  old  Sieva  or 
Butter  Bean  of  this  section.  The  seeds  are 
handsomely  mottled  like  the  Golden  Wax  Bean, 
some  of  them  almost  as  dark  as  Scarlet  Runners. 
This  is  possibly  a  cross  with  the  latter  kind,  as 
the  blooms  are  said  to  be  pink.  There  are  two 
forms  of  this  Bean,  one  a  climber  sent  by  a 
North  Carolina  grower,  and  the  other  said  to  be 
dwarf,  and  sent  by  a  Georgian  seedsman.  Hen- 
derson's Bush  Lima  was  also  of  southern  origin, 
having  been  raised  in  Campbell  Co.,  Virginia. 
The  prospect  is  that  soon  all  tastes  can  be  suited 
with  bush  varieties,  and  poles  will  no  longer  be 
needed.— W.  F.  Massey  in  Garden  and  Forest. 

Qrape  Fruit  as  a  Tonic.  The  piles  of  huge 
Grape  fruit  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  fruit 
stalls  call  to  mind  the  tonic  value  of  this  fruit 
eaten  as  a  salad,  or  an  introduction  to  breakfast. 
For  the  latter  remove  the  thick  rind  and  tear  off 
the  epidermis  around  each  lobe ;  arrange 
the  pulp  in  a  salad  bowl  and  serve  it  ice  cold  and 
au  natmel.  It  is  delicious  served  as  a  salad, 
with  French  dressing.  This  is  the  "F'orbidden 
Fruit"  of  Paris  shops.  If  you  notice  the  de- 
pression near  the  stem  end,  you  will  see  that 
they  resemble  the  print  of  teeth.  This  according 
to  popular  tradition,  is  the  mark  of  Eve's  teeth 
when  she  bit  the  fruit,  which  was  a  sweet  Orange 
before,  but  afterwards  became  bitter.  The 
negroes  of  the  south  tell  the  same  story  about 
the  Persimmon,  though  they  do  not  show  the 
print  of  teeth.  They  believe  it  was  once  well 
flavored,  but  was  one  forbidden  tree  in  Eden, 
and  when  Eve  tasted  it,  it  became  acrid  and  has 
remained  so  ever  since. — New  York  Tribune. 

Home-Made  Weeding-Hoe.  The  weeding-hoe, 
here  illustrated,  is  made  out  of  a  piece  of  broken 
wagon-seat  spring.  The  shank  is  a  broken  pitch- 
fork tine.  The  hoe  part  is  seven  inches  one 
way  bj'  one  and  three  fourths  inches  the  other, 
flat  on  the  bottom,  the  bevel  being  on  the  top 
side,  with  the  straight  side  forward,  and  sharp 
all  around.  It  is  essential  that  the  points  should 
be  carried  out,  as  thej'  are  important  in  slipping 
betwixt  a  weed  and  a  plant-  The  shank  is  bent 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  the  plate  to  an 
angle  that  it  will  lie  flat  upon  the  ground  when  a 
man  stands  straight.  The  handle  is  about  the 
length  of  a  common  hoe  handle,  say  four  feet 
two  or  four  inches.  Lying  flat  as  it  does,  it  can 
be  slid  along  under  the  soil  about  an  inch  deep, 
cutting  everything  in  its  path,  besides  loosening 
the  top  of  the  ground,  so  necessary  to  prevent 
undue  evaporation.  Any  blacksmith  can  make 
one.— Thomas  Buckmau  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 


year,  outside  of  the  express  companies, 
was  8630,000.  This  year  will  doubtless  bring 
forth  an  income  of  nearly  $1,000,000.  There 
is  not  the  money  there  was  once  in  the 
business  when  shippers  received  from  30 
to  40  cents  per  dozen.  The  price  was  low- 
ered by  growers  stepping  in  and  shipping 
as  well.  This  is  now  done  away  with,  as 
nearly  every  grower  has  his  entire  yield, 
if  up  to  the  standard,  contracted  for  by 
some  shipper. — Allegan  Gazette. 

Monnt  Morris  Park,  in  Harlem.  This, 
although  almost  unknown  to  inhabitants 
of  the  lower  parts  of  New  York  City,  says 
Garden  and  Forest,  is  certainly  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  small  parks  in  New 
OR.  York,  and  very  probably  the  most  indi- 
vidual park  of  its  sizeiin  the  world.  About 
two-thirds  ot  its  area  (which  includes  two  city 
blocks)  is  level  ground,  charmingly  laid  out 
with  wide  lawns,  unbroken  by  cross  paths,  and 
with  encircling  walks,  flanked  by  good  trees  and 
beautiful  groups  of  shrubs.  But  in  the  south- 
east corner  ot  the  park  the  ground  rises  sudden- 
ly to  form  a  rooky  hill  higher  than  the  tops  of 
the  surrounding  houses,  which  is  covered  with 
great  old  trees,  chiefly  Oaks.  Such  an  isolated 
hill  rising  amid  streets  which  are  perfectly  level, 
is  a  most  unexpected  feature  to  find  in  the  heart 
of  a  great  city,  and  its  harmonious  contrast  with 
the  flat  lawns  around  it  is  extremely  picturesque. 

8nn  Scald  of  Apples.  Mr.  A.  L.  Hatch,  writing 
from  Hill  Crest  Experiment  Station,  Wisconsin, 
to  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  in  regard  to  the  sun- 
scald  of  Apple  and  other  fruit  trees,  says  that 
the  best  remedy  in  that  region  has  been  found 
to  be  "medicated  straw."  Straight  Rye  straw, 
which  has  been  dipped  in  whitewash  containing 
some  carbolic  acid  and  Paris  green,  is  set  about 
thejtree  closely  and  extended  up  among  the 
branches  as  far  as  practicable,  being  tied  in 
several  places.  Thus  prepared  and  put  on,  the 
protection  lasts  several  years,  or  until  the 
growth  of  the  tree  will  make  its  renewal  desir- 
able. The  medication  serves  as  a  preventive  of 
injury  from  insects,  mice,  rabbits  and  borers. 

How  to  Tell  a  Bipe  Water  Melon.  It  is  quite 
an  art  to  select  a  choice  Melon  without  cutting  a 
small  hole  through  its  fat  green  sides,  but  it  can 
be  done,  by  the  feeling  and  general  appearance. 
The  dark  green  of  the  Melon  should  be  the  color 
of  English  Ivy  leaves;  the  yellowish  spot  under- 
neath caused  by  its  contact  with  mother  earth 
should  be  tested  with  the  pressure  of  the  flnger. 
The  spot  should  have  a  springy  resistance,  and 
the  indentation  thus  made  should  not  be  notice- 
able when  the  flnger  is  removed.  If  it  remains 
the  Melon  is  too  ripe  and  likely  to  be  watery.  If 
no  depression  can  be  made,  the  Melon  is  not  ripe 
enough— N.  Y.  Herald. 

The  Medlar.  The  Medlar,  a  native  ot  Europe, 
has  been  grown  for  years  in  the  southern  Atlan- 
tic States,  and  to  some  extent  in  California,  It 
is,  however,  classed  as  a  second  grade  fruit  and 
has  never  attracted  any  special  attention.  The 
fruit,  which  is  of  a  dark  brown  color  when  npe, 
varies  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Persim- 
mon in  shape.  Like  the  Sapodilla  it  is  not  good 
to  eat  until  the  first  stages  of  decay  have  soften- 
ed the  pulp.  It  has  then  a  rich  sub-acid  flavor. 
The  tree  is  small  but  handsome,  and  is  frequent- 
ly used  for  making  hedges.— Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 
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Pruning;  Screens,  When  screens  and  hedges 
are  in  a  state  of  rapid  growth,  it  will  do  to 
prune  or  cut  them  back  moderately  at  mid- 
summer, especially  if  they  are  too, tall  and  ram- 
pant, and  the  cutting  back  is  done  with  a  knife, 
shortening  in  irregularly  the  longest  shoots  or 
branches,  and  not  shearing  oft  to  an  even  sur- 
face. A  sheared  screen  has  too  stiff  an  appear- 
ance. One  cut  back  with  a  natural  surface  has 
not  only  a  natural  appearance,  but  its  con- 
tinuous growth  is  preserved,and  it  has  a  pleasing 
external  form  instead  of  a  stiff  green  wall,which 
if  sheared  in  summer  checks  the  vigor  of  the 
trees  so  much  as  to  do  them  permanent  injury. 
A  screen  of  Osage  Orange  will  bear  a  moderate 
and  irregular  pruning  in  summer  better  than 
some  feebler  growers,  and  will  spring  up  sooner 
with  a  second  growth;  and  Norway  Spruce  is 
less  injured  by  cutting  to  a  moderate  extent 
than  some  other  evergeens.  But  if  the  full 
vigor  of  young  trees  and  screens  is  to  be  pre- 
served, they  must  be  pruned  when  in  a  dormant 
state,  or  else  the  protruding  shoots  are  to  be 
merely  pinched  back.— Orange  Co.  Farmer. 

Best  Six  Fuchsias.  One  of  the  best  Fuchsias, 
vigorous  in  growth  and  free-blooming,  is  the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfleld,  but  it  is  not  suitable  to 
grow  as  a  standard  unless  you  make  up  your 
mind  to  watch  it  and  keep  it  constantly  cut 
back;  if  you  do  nofit  will  send  out  long,  spraw- 
ling shoot*,  admirable  for  training  on  a  wall,  but 
most  unsightly  for  a  bush  Fuchsia.  General 
Roberts  is  another  good  kind,  with  somewhat 
similar  tendencies.  I  should  recommend  Pres- 
ident, Lord  Wolseley,  Berliner  Kind,  Frau  Emma 
Topfer,  Phenomenal,  and  Display.  Phenomenal 
is,  however,  a  late  bloomer  though  when  It  does 
come  into  flower;  the  effect  is  superb.— Garden- 
ing Illustrated. 

f  Better  Keep  Fowls  Confined.  To  keep  hens 
from  scratching  up  flowers,  cover  the  beds  with 
flat  stones,  or  at  least  surround  each  plant  with 
them,  leaving  space  for  the  full-grown  stem,  or 
sow  seeds  in  the  crevices.  If  particular  about 
looks,  sink  the  stones  below  the  surface  a  little. 
With  plants  set  a  foot  or  so  apart  and  stones  to 
protect  each,  hens  will  conclude  it  is  no  place  to 
roll.  The  stones  keep  moisture  from  leaving  in 
a  dry  time,  and  are  thus  a  beneflt.  Wire  net  is 
all  right  around  a  bed  till  the  hens  fly  over  it. 
Stones  are  at  least  an  improvement  on  sticks  and 
brush.— N.  T.  Tribune. 

The  most  effective  insecticide  that  the  K.  N.-Y. 
knows  of  at  this  time  is  the  old  Gishurst  Com- 
pound. Two  ounces  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
water  will  destroy  lice  (aphida?)  thrips,  slugs  and, 
in  short,  all  sorts  of  insects  that  infest  Hose 
bushes,  except  Rose-bugs.  It  is  claimed,  also, 
that  it  will  destroy  mealy  bug,  scale  and  mildew. 
It  is  for  sale  by  most  seedsmen.— Rural,  N.  T. 

Tartarian  Honeysuckle.  As  charming  orna- 
mental hedge  plant,  too  much  can  scarcely  be 
said  of  the  Tartarian  or  Bush  Honeysuckle. 
Foliage,  a  pretty  shade  of  green;  tJowers,  either 
white  or  pink,  sweet  and  abundant.  The  bush  is 
hardy;  bears  any  neglect.  It  makes  «n  admira- 
ble screen  and  is  pleasing  in  appearance,  even- 
when  not  in  bloom.— Orleans. 

Insects  and  Fungi  Prevent  it  in  America. 
Spain  is  said  to  be  a  land  of  fruit,  and  that  fruit 
is  so  abundant  everywhere,  even  along  the  road- 
side, that  it  can  be  picked  and  eaten  by  anybody. 
This  is  brought  about  by  the  peculiar  custom 
the  Spaniards  have  of  always  planting  the  seeds 
of  the  Peaches  or  Pears  they  have  eaten.— Ex. 

Or  Tree  or  Shrub  Either.  The  man  or  boy 
who  would  Injure  a  dumb  brute  because  of  some 
grudge  against  its  owner,  is  too  small  a  specimen 
for  this  earth.  A  Russian  knout  and  a  banish- 
ment to  Siberia  would  hardly  be  adequate  for 
his  deserts.— Sussex  Register., 

The  Common  Scarlet  Sage  cannot  be  dispensed 
with  in  ornamental  gardening.  There  is  nothing 
to  equal  the  splendor  of  its  bloom  in  the  late 
summer  and  faU.  If  the  plants  are  well  advanced 
when  set  out  they  flower  almost  from  start.— 
Practical  Farmer. 

Reducing  Cost  of  Production.  Take  the  Potato.  It 
was  a  garden  crop,  It  Is  now  a  farm  crop.  To  raise 
Potatoes  at  a  proflt  It  must  be  treated  as  a  manufac- 
ture; It  must  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  largest, 
best  and  most  powerful  tools.— Chas.  Barnard  in  Am- 
erican oarden. 

Fill  out  the  G-api.  A  busy  patch  Is  both  a  credit 
an<l  a  profit.  You  cau't  make  a  fortune  out  of  one 
Cabbage  or  one  Turnip,  but  you  can  always  make 
some  money  out  of  many.— Germantown  Telegraph. 

Value  ol  Land.  Farms  at  present  prices  are  cheap 
fur  the  man  who  has  brains  and  strength;  dear  to  a 
Bcrub  at  any  price.— Mi.  Van  Alstyue. 


Ezperience  a  Hard  School.  Men  learn  by  their 
mistakes  but  they  have  to  be  nearly  killed  first. 

Gardening  will  pay.  It  always  did  pay— the  busi- 
ness gardener.— Chas.  Barnard. 

Save  the  Bark.  To  let  cattle  browse  the  trees  Is 
costly  pastiu"age.— Dr.  Groff. 

A  successful  farmer  Is  generally  found  on  a  farm 
that  Is  "  not  for  sale." 

Small  Fruits— "doctor  killers."— Mason's  Hints. 


Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Cucumber  Catsup.  Grate  large  Cucumbers 
after  paring,  add  vinegar,  mix,  add  salt  and 
pepper  to  taste.  This  will  keep  if  bottled  and 
corked. 

Fried  Squash.  Pare  and  cut  three  Squashes 
into  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  Dust  with 
salt  and  pepper.  Dip  first  in  egg,  then  in  bread 
crumbs.    Fry  the  same  as  Egg-plant. 

Sweet  Pickled  Currants.  Five  pounds  of  Cur- 
rants; two  and  one-half  pounds  of  brown  sugar; 
one  pint  of  vinegar;  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
Cinnamon,  Cloves,  Allspice,  Pepper  and  salt. 
Cook  half  an  hour  —Good  Housekeeping. 

Turnip3  are  the  very  nicest  stewed  and  mash- 
ed, when  one  can  have  the  small  white  summer 
sort.  Young  quick  growth  will  cook  in  forty- 
flve  minutes.  When  very  tender,  drain  off  the 
water  and  mash  perfectly  smooth,  season  with 
butter,  a  little  cream,  and  dot  pepper  over  when 
dished.— Household. 

Chili  Sauce.  Four  large  green  Peppers 
chopped  fine,  seeds  out,  twenty-four  ripe  Toma- 
toes, two  Onions,  two  cups  of  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  each  of 
Cloves,  Allspice,  Nutmeg  and  Ginger,  and  one 
quart  of  vinegar.  Cook  two  and  one-hours. 
Bottle  and  keep  in  a  cool  place. 

Mulberry  Jelly,  Take  large,  sweet  berries. 
To  every  quart  allow  the  juice  of  three  Oranges 
and  one  cup  of  sugar.  Clip  the  stalks  from  the 
berries  and  strain  the  Orange  juice;  put  them 
with  the  sugar  into  a  preserving  pan  and  boil 
one  hour,  occasionally  stirring  and  mashing  the 
berries;  press  through  a  wire  sieve  and  keep  in 
air-tight  jars. 

Fruit  Pudding,  Slice  Bananas  and  Oranges 
in  a  glass  dish.  Make  a  custard  of  half  pint  milk, 
three  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar,  two  eggs  and  any 
desired  flavoring.  Pour  over  the  fruit  and  set 
on  ice.  An  icing,  made  of  the  white  of  one  egg, 
and  half  cup  of  powdered  sugar  and  flavoring, 
dropped  in  spoonfuls  over  the  top,  makes  this  a 
very  pretty  dish. 

Pickled  Beets,  Select  smooth,  red  ones,  wash 
clean  with  a  brush,  but  do  not  cut  them,  as  thej' 
will  bleed  and  loose  their  sweetness.  Boil  in 
plenty  of  water  until  soft,  then  take  out  into  a 
pan  of  cold  water,  take  off  the  skin  as  soon  as 
cool  enough;  slice  into  a  pitcher  or  jar  and  pour 
vinegar  over  them  while  warm.  Cover  as  soon 
as  cold.— Exchange. 

Okra  Coffee.  Take  the  pods  when  thoroughly 
dry,  shell  out  the  seeds  and  put  them  in  a  Coffee 
roaster  and  roast  them  nice  and  brown.  Then 
grind  them  in  a  coffee  mill.  Take  three  heaping 
tablespoonfuls  of  the  Okra  and  one  of  good 
Coffee.  Pour  on  boiling  water  enough  for  tour 
cups  and  you  will  have  Coffee  that  is  very  nu- 
tritious, and  which  the  most  delicate  person  can 
take  without  the  least  evil  effect. 

Blackberry  Jelly.  Pick  when  quite  ripe,  and 
in  dry  weather,  place  it  in  a  gallon  stone  jar, 
which  put  into  a  sauceimnful  of  water.  Let  this 
simmer  on  the  fire  for  six  or  seven  hours,  until 
all  the  juice  is  extracted.  Then  empty  the  con- 
tents of  the  jar  into  a  jelly  bag,  and  let  it  strain 
into  a  pan  for  2i  hours.  To  every  pint  of  juice 
add  one  pound  of  sugar.  Boil  till  it  becomes  a 
jelly,  testing  a  small  quantity  on  a  plate  ;  it 
usually  takes  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
or  an  hour.— Gardening  Illustrated. 

FlckUd  Walnuts.  Gather  when  soft  enough 
to  be  pierced  by  a  pin.  Lay  them  in  strong  brine 
five  days,  changing  this  twice  in  the  meantime. 
Drain  and  wipe  them  with  a  coarse  cloth;  pierce 
each  by  running  a  large  needle  through  it,  and 
lay  in  cold  water  for  six  hours.  To  each  gallon 
of  vinegar  allow  a  cup  of  sugar,  three  dozen  of 
whole  Cloves  and  black  Pepper  Corns,  half  as 
much  Allspice  and  a  dozen  blades  of  Mace.  Boil 
five  minutes;  pack  the  nuts  in  small  jars  and 
pour  pour  over  them  scalding  hot.  Repeat  this 
twice  within  a  week;  tie  up  and  set  uway.  They 
will  be  good  to  cat  in  a  month.— Cal.  Fruit 
Grower. 

Scalloped  Onions,  Peel  them,  and  boil  first  in 
water  for  five  minutes,  then  in  milk  and  water 


until  done.  While  cooking  stir  together  for 
each  quart  of  Onions,  one  tablespoonful  of 
butter  and  one  of  flour.  When  the  Onions  be- 
gin to  get  tender,  take  from  the  milk  and  put 
them  in  a  baking  dish  in  alternate  layers 
with  bread  crumbs;  thicken  the  milk  with  the 
stirred  flour  and  butter,  and  season  with  salt  and 
pepper;  pour  over  the  Onions  and  lastly  put  on 
a  layer  of  bread  crumbs  seasoned  with-  lumps  of 
butter  spread  over  the  top.  Bake  a  nice  brown. 
Prizetakers,  or  other  large  Spanish  Onions  are 
best  for  this. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Abutilons,  like  many  other  plants,  are  apt  to  send  a 
long  root  through  the  opening  In  the  bottom  of  the  pot 
Into  the  soil  beneath.  Prevent  It  by  occasionally  turn- 
ing the  pots. 

Allamanda  in  flower  to  be  given  an  occasional  dose 
of  llqnid  manure.  For  cuttings  use  half-ripened  wood. 

Annuals  in  the  border  are  now  doing  their  best. 
Those  wanted  for  window  plants  later  on  may  be 
lifted  and  potted. 

Aspidistras  in  healthy  growth  to  be  given  manure 
water  occasionally. 

Balsams.    See  Annuals. 

Begonias  of  the  flowering  sorts  to  be  shifted  as 
needed. 

Callas  to  started  into  free  growth  for  early  bloom." 

Carnations  for  early  winter  flowers  should  receive 
their  last  heading  back. 

Chrysanthemums  to  be  kept  free  from  aphis  by 
dusting  with  Tobacco  or  by  similar  remedies. 

Fuchsias  for  winter  flowering  to  be  started  now. 

General  Directions.  Tlie  winter  flowering  plants 
to  be  repotted  as  required.  Many  plants  of  a  tropical 
nature,  such  a  Clerodendron,  FIcus,  Rex  Begonia,  etc., 
are  now  easily  propagated  from  green  cuttings.  Place 
In  sand,  cover  withsomeglass  vessel,  and  water  lightly 
as  needed.  Geraniums  and  similar  plants  wanted  for 
winter  flowering  should  now  or  soon  be  started  from 
cuttings.  On  old  plants  the  excessive  growth  Is  to  be 
pinched  back  to  promote  fine  bushy  form.  Earth 
worms,  whenever  troublesome,  are  easily  disposed  of 
by  free  applications  of  caustic  lime  water.  The  needed 
supply  of  pots,  soli,  sand,  moss,  etc..  Is  to  be  provided 
for.  Watering,  ventilation  and  shading  to  be  carefully 
attended  to. 

Geraniums.  Turn  the  pots  occasionally  to  prevent 
rooting  In  the  plunging  earth. 

Ivy  Geraniums.  All  plants  that  are  to  be  lifted  as 
they  start  into  growth,  should  be  cut  back  and  placed 
in  rather  small  pots.    Young  plants  to  be  repotted. 

Oleanders  to  be  repotted  after  they  have  made  good 
growth. 

Orange  and  Lemon  trees  to  be  repotted  as  needed, 
and  leaves  sprayed  off  with  soap  suds  occasionally. 

Palms  to  be  treated  like  Orange  and  Lemon  trees. 
Keep  well  watered. 

Verbenas.  For  wintering  over  raise  young  plants 
by  rooting  young  tender  shoots  after  the  middle  of  the 
month. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Ageratum.  Cut  back  plants  Intended  for  winter 
flowering. 

Annuals.  The  ground  between  Asters  and  other 
late  bloomers  to  be  kept  well  stirred  or  liberally 
mulched.  Water  in  dry  weather  and  stake  where 
needed. 

Dahlias  should  always  be  secured  against  Injury 
from  storms  by  staking  and  tying. 

Coleus  and  other  plants  to  be  pinched  back  to  Induce 
stockiness  and  spreading  shape.  Young  plants  to  be 
started  for  wintering  over. 

Chrysanthemums.  Any  plant  In  open  ground  In- 
tended for  exiiiblt  to  be  taken  up  and  potted. 

Everlastings.  For  drying  gather  before  expanded, 
tie  in  small  bunches,  and  hang  In  the  shade.  Save 
seed  from  best  dowers  only. 

General  Directions.  Train  climbing  vines  until  bare 
spots  are  covered.  Keepground  between  all  flowering 
plants  and  shrubs  well  cultivated  or  mulched.  Cut 
lawn  moderately  In  dry  weather.  Propagate  what- 
ever shrtibs  are  desired  by  layering.  Prune  back  all 
excessive  and  ill-shaped  growth  in  shrubs  on  the  lawn. 
Stake  all  growths  likely  to  be  Injured  by  storms,  using 
natural  stakes  rather  than  stllT  painted  ones. 

Euphorbia  jacquinaefolia  to  be  repotted  early  this 
mouth.  Finch  back  strong  shoots  to  induce  bushy 
growth. 

Gladiolus.    See  directions  for  Dahlias. 
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Lilies.  Prevent  seed  forming  by  timely  removal  of 
faded  flowers.    Pick  off  caterpillars. 

Lilium  candidum.  For  real  flue  spikes  talie  up  and 
separate  the  bulbs  and  replant.  This  can  be  done  no 
matter  how  dry  the  soil.  They  will  grow  nicely  after 
the  autuniM  rains  have  again  moistened  the  soli. 

Pansy.  For  spring  flowering  sow  seed  in  well-pre- 
pared cold  frame,  covering  with  muslin  or  white- 
washed glass. 

Rhododendrons.    Seed  vessels  to  be  removed. 

Roses.  Of  climbing  Roses  remove  the  superfluous 
shoots  and  tie  the  remaining  ones  neatly.  With  the 
Hybrid  Perpetual  at  midsummer  there  is  a  cessation 
of  growth  for  a  short-period,  and  then  new  growth 
commences.  At  this  period  a  new  application  of  fer- 
tilizers Is  desirable,  helping  the  growth  for  the  fall- 
blooming  period.  The  plants  must  be  supplied  with 
good  fertilizing  material  if  plenty  of  good  bloom  Is  had. 

Vases  and  Hanging  Baskets.  Remove  all  dead  and 
decaying  foliage  frequently;  stir  up  the  soil  occasion- 
ally by  means  of  a  sharpened  stick.  Apply  liquid 
manure  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Verbenas  to  be  pinched  back  as  required. 

Sow  seeds  of  Pansy,  Hollyhock,  Delphinium.  Dian- 
thus,  Aqullegia.  Canterbury  Bells,  Digitalis,  Lychnis, 
Myosotls,  Perennial  Poppy,  Lobelia  Cardlnalls,  An- 
thirrhinum,  and  other  Biennials  and  Perennials. 


PLANT    CULTURE  UNDER    GLASS. 

Achimenes.  Water  carefully  to  preve-nt  roots  from 
becoming  dry.  Moist  atmosphere  and  warmth  are 
needed  requisites. 

Oarnations  for  early  winter  flowers  should  receive 
their  last  heading  back. 

Chrysanthemnms.  Show  plants  should  have  soil 
removed  from  top  of  pot,  and  replaced  with  rich  com- 
post.   Stake  and  tie  as  required. 

Ericas,  Dcosma  fragrans,  Chorozemas  and  other 
hard- wooded  plants,  to  be  repotted  as  needed.  Pinch 
back  leading  shoots  occasionally.  Syringe  off  daily. 
Water  thoroughly,  although  not  too  frequently. 

Ferns  to  be  kept  in  warm,  moist  atmosphere.  Repot 
as  required.    Roots  to  be  watered  freely. 

Geraniums.  Propagate  from  cuttings  to  provide  for 
nice  apring-flowering  plants.  Old  plants  for  winter 
bloom  to  be  held  in  check. 

Greenhouses.  Any  necessary  repairs,  such  as  paint- 
ing, glazing,  etc.,  that  have  not  been  attended  to  dur- 
ing the  summer,  should  be  made  at  once,  because  the 
condensation  of  moisture  on  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse 
becomes  much  greater  as  the  nights  get  cooler,  and  it 
is  therefore  more  dilHcult  to  flnd  the  roof  dry  enough 
for  such  repairs  than  It  would  have  been  earlier  in  the 
season.  On  an  old  roof  many  leaks  may  be  stopped  by 
application  of  liquid  putty  or  thick  paint  with  a  putty 
bulb.  It  takes  but  a  short  time  to  apply  the  liquid  to 
each  strip  on  a  house  100  feet  long,  and  the  escape  from 
drip  thus  secured  is  a  great  comfort  for  so  small  an 
outlay.  A  good  mixture  for  this  purpose  is  composerl 
of  equal  portions  of  white  lead  and  putty,  mixed  with 
enough  good  linseed  oil  to  give  the  required  consist 
ency. 

Gloxinias.  Plants  after  blooming  to  be  removed  to 
cold  frame.  Glass  to  be  shaded  heavily.  Gradually 
lessen  amount  of  water  given. 

Propasation.  Bedding  plants  of  choice  kinds,  or 
where  large  stock  is  desired  next  year,  may  now  be 
propagated  from  cuttings;  also  Geraniums  and  many 
other  plants. 

Requisites.  Provide  new  pots  If  needed.  Old  pots 
to  he  soaked  and  washed  clean.  Sec  're  now  the 
needed  supply  of  potting  soli,  fuel,  etc. 

Repotting  should  be  done  with  ail  plants  likely  to 
need  it,  so  that  they  may  become  well  established 
before  winter.    Give  good  drainage. 

Smilax.    Sow  seed  for  next  year's  plants. 

Ten  Week  Stocks.  Seed  of  this  and  Intermediate 
Stock  to  be  sown  for  winter  bloom. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples.  Spraying  with  ammoniaeal  solution  of  cop- 
per carbonate  to  be  continued  so  long  as  there  is  any 
sign  of  scab  or  its  spreading.  Discontinue  cultlvatlcm 
this  month,  and  thus  prevent  late  immature  growth. 
Young  trees  to  have  superfluous  shoots  removed,  and 
ends  of  straggling  limbs  pinched  back,  having  In  view 
the  formailon  of  well-shaped  heads. 

Blackberries.  Old  canes  to  be  removed,  unless  de 
sired  as  a  support  to  the  young  canes  In  situations 
exposed  to  strong  winds.  Pinch  back  the  new  growth 
severely. 

Budding    Peaches  and  trees  that    order,  may 

now  begin.  Cut  the  ligatures  promptly  as  soon  as 
stock  and  bud  have  united. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.  Thin  out  suckers  and 
remove  part  of  the  old  wood.  Keep  ground  well  cul- 
tivated and  free  from  weeds. 

Grapes  Overcrowded  vines  to  be  relieved  of  part 
of  their  bunches  without  delay.  Spraying  for  Grape 
diseases  to  continue,  but  the  Bordeaux  mixture  must 
now  give  way  to  carbonate  of  copper  solution.  Let 
Grapes  get  fully  ripe  before  you  market  them.  Imma- 
ture Ives  and  Champions,  etc.,  can  only  serve  to  de- 
moralize the  market. 

Insects.  Early  Apples  Infested  with  codling  worms 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they  drop,  and  fed  to 


hogs  and  other  farm  stock.  Hunt  up  and  kill  Apple 
and  Peach  tree  borers.  Nests  of  fall  web  worm  should 
lie  looked  for  and  destroyed.  It  Is  easily  done  wldle 
caterpillars  are  yet  very  small,  and  concentrated  on  a 
few  leaves.  Aphis  are  most  conveniently  disposed  of 
by  spraying  the  infested  trees  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
strong  Tobacco  tea,  or  a  solution  of  muriate  of  potash 
—one  pound  to  two  gallons  of  water. 

Marketing.  Good  fruit  is  already  half  sold;  poor 
fruit  should  not  be  exposed  for  sale,  except  expresslv 
as  a  low  grade.  Early  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears  to 
be  picked  before  they  have  become  soft.  Pack  firmly, 
so  fruit  cannot  rattle  about  In  the  package,  and  be- 
come bruised  in  transportation.  Over-ripe  fruit  should 
never  be  packed  for  distant  market,  but  consumed  at 
or  near  home.  Peaches  for  market  to  be  picked  In 
such  stage  of  ripeness  that  they  will  only  begin  to  be 
fit  for  use  when  they  reach  the  market.  Sell  In  local 
markets  as  far  as  possible,  before  shipping  to  large 
distant  cities. 

Packages.  Provide  boxes,  barrels,  crates,  or  what- 
ever else  may  be  needed,  far  enough  In  advance  to 
Insure  its  being  available  for  use  when  needed. 
Always  use  clean  packages,  and  such  as  are  most 
popular  in  your  available  market.  Have  your  own 
name,  and  that  of  the  fruit  and  the  proper  grade,  neatly 
stencilled  on  outside  of  package.  With  the  fruit  put 
in  a  card  with  printed  guarantee  of  grade,  and  your 
full  address. 

Plums.  Where  trees  are  over-loaded  with  fruit, 
they  should  be  severely  thinned.  Remove  all  speci- 
mens showing  signs  of  rot  and  burn  them.  Limbs  or 
twigs  affected  by  black  knot  should  be  speedily  re- 
moved and  biu-ned,  or  in  milder  cases  the  wart  may 
be  pared  off  and  destroyed  by  flre,  and  the  wound 
painted  with  linseed  oil. 

Raspberries  to  be  treated  as  directed  for  Blackber- 
ries. Only  young  plantations  should  he  used  for  prop- 
agation. Let  the  canes  grow  without  pinching  back, 
and  bury  the  tips  In  the  ground,  or  hold  them  to  the 
ground  by  placing  a  stone  or  a  small  shovelful  of  soil 
upon  them. 

Peaches.  Gather  all  fruit  showing  signs  of  rot,  as 
In  the  case  of  Plums.  At  end  of  month  stop  cultiva- 
tion, and  give  the  new  wood  a  chance  to  mature.  Mar- 
ket only  good  fruit,  and  of  even  size  and  quality  in 
each  package. 

Straw^bsrry  beds  to  be  kept  well  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds.  In  this  latitude  we  prefer  planting  In 
spring,  but  if  It  Is  thought  desirable  to  form  new 
beds  now,  we  would  let  some  of  the  runners  take  root 
in  thumb  pots,  and  transplant  to  the  desired  place,  or 
take  up  the  young  plants  with  a  chunk  of  soil,  and  re- 
set where  wanted.  The  sooner  this  is  done,  the  better 
for  the  next  year's  crop. 


VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  Keep  the  bed  well  cultivated  and  free 
from  weeds.  Manure  in  a  ready  available  form  ap- 
plied without  delay  will  assist  the  roots  in  storing  up 
energy  to  be  expended  in  next  year's  crop. 

Beans  of  the  early  bush  sortsmay  yetbesown  for 
succession. 

Brussels  Sprouts.  Keep  cultivator  and  hoe  still 
moving. 

Oelery  plants  may  yet  be  set  out  for  winter  and 
spring  use.  White  Plume  and  other  self -bleaching  sorts 
for  early  use,  to  be  handled.  Cultivate  and  hoe  fre- 
quently, although  not  deeply,  as  Celery  roots  feed  very 
near  the  surface,  if  some  shade,  by  lath  screen  or 
boards,  set  on  edge  on  sunny  side,  can  be  given  during 
hot,  dry  weather,  the  plants  will  do  all  the  better. 

Corn  Salad  to  be  sown  In  drills  a  foot  or  so  apart. 
Keep  well  cultivated  and  free  from  weeds. 

Cucumbers  to  be  gathered  at  least  every  other  day. 
Do  not  pull  them  oft  the  vines,  but  use  a  sharp  knife 
or  scissors.  Pull  up  weeds  that  may  appear  among  the 
vines.  Do  not  allow  any  of  the  fruit  to  ripen  seed  If 
you  desire  a  continuous  crop. 

Cultivation  to  be  kept  up  as  long  as  crops  do  not 
cover  the  ground.  Successlonal  planting  which  alone 
is  profitable,  means  successlonal  cultivation.  Let  no 
weed  escape  now. 

Corn  Boiling  ears  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  they 
become  of  proper  age.  Remove  and  bum  all  ears 
affected  with  smut. 

Cabbage  to  be  cultivated  and  hoed  often  and  deeply. 

Endive.  Sow  for  succession;  thin  to  one  foot  apart 
in  the  row,  and  tie  lightlyfor  bleaching  as  wanted. 

Melons.  Gather  the  fruit  as  fast  as  It  matures. 
Specimens  setting  so  late  that  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  ripen,  may  be  removed  carefully. 

Onions.  The  standard  varieties  begin  to  ripen  this 
month.  Pull  as  soon  as  the  tops  are  drying  away, 
gather  in  wludrows  to  cure,  draw  under  shelter  to  a 
well  ventilated  loft  or  dry  shed,  pull  off  tops  where 
yet  found,  and  sell. 

Potatoes  of  early  varieties  to  be  harvested  and  stored 
In  a  cool,  dark  place. 

Kadishes  of  the  winter  class  should  now  be  sown; 
also  summer  Radishes  for  succession. 

Spinach  should  now  he  sown  for  fall  use. 

Sweet  Potatoes.  Prevent  the  vines  from  taking 
root  all  over  the  ground,  by  lifting  them  now  and  then 
with  a  fork  or  rake  handle. 

Seeds.  We  alway.^  find  it  safest  to  gather  our  own 
seeds  of  Tomatoes,  Lima  Beans,  and  many  other  things. 


Always  select  best  specimens  for  this  purpose;  never 
use  the  refuse  of  the  crop  for  seed. 

Turnips  of  the  strap-leaved  or  flat  varieties  to  be 
sown  at  once. 

Tomatoes.  Pick  off  all  Imperfect  or  diseased  speci- 
mens as  you  come  across  them.  Also  gather  ripe  ones 
as  fast  as  they  become  fit  for  market.  The  green 
caterpillar  Is  to  be  picked  off  by  hand. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Figs.  During  hot  weather  the  roots  should  be  kept 
well  supplied  with  water.  Liquid  manure  may  be  oc- 
casionally substituted.  When  roots  are  allowed  to 
become  dry.  most  of  the  fruit  will  drop. 

Grapes.  The  earliest  houses  need  free  ventilation, 
and  vines  should  be  kept  In  a  state  of  rest.  Free  airing 
and  no  water  Is  the  rule  In  Intermediate  houses.  Keep 
late  houses  as  cool  as  possible.  Fumigate  once  a  week 
and  syringe  freely. 

Strawberry  plants  potted  last  month  to  be  kept  in  a 
cool,  half  shady  position,  and  in  vigorous  growth. 

Tomatoes.  Sow  seed  by  middle  of  month,  or  start 
cuttings  from  healthy  wood  soon  after,  This  will  give 
fruit  late  in  December. 


THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

The  Kerosene  spray  is  yet  needed.  Don't  let 
up,  and  the  mites  will  stay  out  of  your  poultry 
house. 

Charcoal  should  be  given  to  the  fowls  at  least 
once  a  week,  best  in  the  shape  of  Corn  in  the 
ear  burned. 

Hen  lice  can  not  stand  fresh  Persian  insect 
powder.  Dust  bubaoh  through  the  feathers  of 
your  fowls  occasionally,  and  prevent  a  great  deal 

of  mischief. 

Green  Ducks,  or  ducklings  hatched  this  year, 
should  go  to  market  as  soon  as  large  enough, 
which  is  when  weighing  from  seven  to  ten 
pounds  a  pair.  The  sooner  they  are  marketed, 
the  better,  usually,  will  be  the  price.  The;  best 
breed  for  this  purpose  is  the  Pekin. 

Fools  of  Stagnant  Water  should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  exist  where  hens  can  get  to  them;  cover 
up;  fill  up  or  fence  up.  Poultry  should  have  a 
constant  supply  of  nice,  clear,  sparkling  water. 
Wash  out  the  drinking  vessels  frequently,  and 
occasionally  put  a  drop  of  carbolic  acid  into  the 
water. 

Half  Grown  Chicks  need  frequent  feeding, 
four  or  five  times  a  day  not  being  too  much, 
(iive  them  all  they  will  eat.  every  time;  this  will 
make  them  arrow  fast  and  plump,  and  make  fine 
tender  chicks  for  the  table  or  for  sale,  and  early 
layers.  In  short,  crowd  the  young  stock  all  you 
can,  and  with  a  variety  of  rich  food. 

Marketing  Dressed  Poultry  in  Hot  Weather. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  cool  the  carcasses  by  im- 
mersing them  for  four  or  five  hours  in  ice  water, 
and  when  shipping  to  market  it  is  better  to  pack 
in  ice  rather  than  to  incur  any  risk.  Ship  by  ex- 
press always,  and  do  not  begin  to  kill  and  dress 
poultry  until  you  have  made  all  arrangements 
for  shipping. 

Langshans  as  Orchard  Fowls.  The  Langshans 
are  good  foragers  and  will  tro  a  long  way  among 
the  trees  in  search  of  food,  which  is  an  impor- 
tant qualification  in  fowls  for  the  orchard,  as 
the  benefit  they  are  to  the  trees  and  soil  depends 
much  on  the  distance  they  range  and  their  ac- 
tivity in  scratching  for  worms  or  other  food.— 
Poultry  Monthly. 

Surplus  Milk'  The  best  use  that  can  be  made 
of  it.  when  so  abundant,  is  in  the  poultry  yard. 
No  excuse  for  feeding  all  the  surplus  on  hand  to 
the  hogs.  The  growing  chicks  demand  a  portion 
and  how  they  mature  on  such  a  liquid.  It  makes 
thera  healthy.  This  means  growth  and  good 
looks  and  for  laying  hens  it  means  increase  of 
speed  in  the  egg  mill. 

Use  of  an  Old  Plow.  Angle  worms,  grubs, 
and  the  pupie  of  various  insects  should  during 
summer  take  the  place  of  animal  meal,  egg  food 
and  condition  powders.  Keep  an  old  plow  con- 
venient to  the  haunts  of  your  poultry,  and  hitch 
a  horse  to  it  several  times  a  week,  plowing  a  few 
furrows,  and  giving  poultry  the  very  best  of 
food  and  tonic  at  no  cost. 

Ko  Inclined  Perches  Wanted.  Take  down 
those  ladder-shaped  roosts,  which  have  caused 
the  death  of  so  mauv  hens,  and  try  for  one  year 
the  plan  of  having  them  all  on  a  level  and  about 
20  inches  apart,  with  a  flooring  about  eight 
inches  below  to  catch  the  dropping.  Make  these 
roosts  out  of  of  2x3  with  the  corners  shaved  off 
and  arrange  them  to  drop  into  sockets  at  each 
end,  so  they  can  be  easily  removed  and  fre- 
quently washed  to  kill  insects  and  vermin. 

Vef^etables  for  Poultry.  Fowls,  like  almost 
all  other  domestic  aniraals.  are  very  fond  of  ripe 
Tomatoes,  especially  when  kept  in  confinement. 
Don't  waste  the  refuse.  All  the  imperfect 
specimens,  the  parings,  and  the  like,  should  go  to 
the  poultry  yard.  This  will  pay  better  than  any 
other  use  you  can  make  of  the  stuff.  If  you 
have  great  quantities  of  it,  give  to  the  fowls  all 
they  will  eat,  and  only  what  is  above  this  to  the 
hogs,  cows,  etc.  Besides  this  we  still  throw 
quantities  of  Lettuce  plants,  many  of  them  now 
gone  to  seed,  into  the  yard,  to  the  evident  enjoy- 
ment and  relish  of  the  inmates. 
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"He  that  questioneth  much  shall  learn  much."— 
BACON. 

Oorrespond^ntB  are  urged  to  antUyipate  the  Beaaon  in  pr  e- 
aenting  questions.  To  aak,  for  inatance,  on  April  15  or  20 
what  Peas  had  best  be  sown,  aould  bring  no  answer  in 
the  May  isatu.  and  none  be/ore  June,  irhen  the  ansiper 
would  be  unaeaaonnble.  Questions  reeetvedbefore  the  \2th 
of  any  month  stand  a  good  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
neiXt  paper.  Not  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Answers  to  questions  bearing  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements  etc.,  offered  by  different 
dealers  must  notbe  expected.  Neither  can  we  promise  to 
comply  with  the  remiest  sometimes  made  to  ^'please  answer 
by  mail.*^  Inqutrua  appearing  urithout  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  following. 

Replies  to  fnquiriea  are  earnestly  requeated  from  our 
reaaera.  In  answering  auch  give  the  number,  your 
locality  and  name,  the  latter  not  for  publication,  unleaa 
you  desire.    Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2,471.  Oheap  Flower  Pit.  How  should  a  pit  be  ar- 
ranged to  keep  my  plants  alive  during  winter  without 
artificial  heat?— Amateur,  Ohio. 

a,J72.  Best  Time  for  Marketing  Onions.  We  ean 
have  the  mature  bulbs  ready  iu  May  or  June.  Would 
they  find  ready  sale  In  New  York  or  other  cities  at 
that  time?  Or  at  what  time  had  we  better  market?— 
North  Carolinian. 

2.473.  Tomatoes  Cracking.  What  causes  it,  and  how 
to  be  prevented?— N.  S.  T.,  Maryland. 

2.474.  Raspberries  in  Orchard.  Is  it  advisable  to 
plant  Raspberries  in  young  orchard?  Will  shade  be  a 
detriment  to  the  crop?— Oil.  M.,  Western  New  York. 

2.475.  Manuring  Asparagns.  What  is  the  best 
season  for  manure  application?- T.  T.  S.,  Mass. 

3.476.  Raspberry  Rust.  How  can  I  prevent  or  cure 
it?— .1.  P.,Jeildo,  N.  T. 

2.477.  Cherry  and  Plum  Trees  Ailing.  Bark  cracks, 
and  gum  runs  out  then  they  die.  Our  winters  are 
cold;  themioineter  sometimes  down  to  24.  How  should 
I  treat  my  trees?— Utah. 

2.478.  Shade  Trees  Around  Duck  Pond.  What 
kinds  would  you  select?— T.  T.,  Utah. 

2.479.  Remedy  for  Rose  Bug.  What  would  you 
recommend  to  prevent  their  reappearance  next  season? 
H.  L.,  Montclair,  N.  Y. 

2.480.  Aphis  on  Elm  Trees.  Underside  of  Elm 
leaves  are  full  of  whitish  insects  exuding  sticky  sub- 
stance, which  latter  covers  evei'ything  around  the 
trees.    What  remedy  would  you  recommend?— N.  H.R_ 

2.481.  Grafting  Russian  Mulberries.  What  kind 
of  fruit  can  I  graft  in  them  successfully?  They  are  a 
nuisance  so  far  as  fruit  is  concerned.— G.  H.,  Kansas. 

2.482.  Restoring  Land  to  Productiveness.  A 
strip  across  my  place  has  been  for  a  long  time  covered 
with  copperas  water  from  coal  mine,  and  produce 
nothing.     How  should  1  treat  It.— E.  B.,  Dcnnison,  C>_ 

2.483.  Idaho  Pear.  Is  It  a  good  grower,  a  good  an- 
nual bearer,  and  fruit  of  good  quality? 

2.484.  Quince  Trees  from  Cuttings.  Can  they  be 
grown  thus?— A.  E.  P.,  Cat. 

2.485.  Tomatoes  Not  Fruiting.  Last  season  my 
plants  bloomed  freely  but  the  fruit  did  not  stay  on. 
Can  I  avoid  a  recurrence  of  this  this  year?— R.F.,  iVcb. 

2,48(1.  Handline  Pickles.  Please  give  some  infor- 
mation on  picking  and  packing  pickles.— S,  F.,  Ohio. 

2.4.''7.  Repotting  Old  Cactus.  A  large  plant  has 
been  in  same  not  several  years.  Shall  I  repot  or  prune? 
K.  a.  M.,  Mich, 

2.488.  Arsenites  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Would 
you  really  recommend  a  pound  of  Paris  green  to  "  l(tO 
or  even  5(1  gallons  "  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  for  the 
Rose  bug?-Q.  B.  W.,  Warsaw.  Ills. 

2.489.  Strenethof  Liquid  Manure  for  Plants.  In 
what  way  can  proper  strength  be  known  or  deter- 
mlned?-0.  M.  R.,  Ohio. 

2.490.  Pinching  Ends  of  Melon  Vines.  Is  this  a 
good  practice? 

2.491.  Insects  on  Pear  Trees.  What  are  the  snow- 
white  Insects  that  weave  a  web  on  the  branches  of  my 
Pear  trees,  and  hop  from  leaf  to  leaf?  What  remedy 
should  be  applied?— P.  K„  Ala. 

2.492.  G-rowine  Stone  Fruits.  Will  all  other  stone 
fruits  do  well  where  Cherries  succeed? 

2,49;f.  Peaches  on  Marianna  Plum.  Will  they  do 
as  well  as  on  their  own  roots?— W.  A.  S. 

2.494.  Plums  for  Evaporating.  What  varieties  are 
best  for  the  imroose  near  Norfolk,  Va?  Is  that  section 
healthy?- s.  M.  C,  New  York. 

2.495.  Horse  Radish  G-rater.  Please  give  address 
of  firm  making  Horse  Radish  grating  machines.- G.W., 
Ontario. 

2.496.  Saunders  Strawberry.  Is  It  good  for  Eastern 
New  York?  Where  can  plants  be  obtained?- C.  S., 
Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y. 

2.497.  Lawn  Mower.  What  kind  would  you  rec- 
ommend? I  want  one  that  does  not  leave  streaks  If 
grass  gets  a  few  inches  nigh.— W.  T.  C,  Ohio. 

2.498.  White  Grub  in  Strawberry  Bed.  Bed  planted 
last  year  destroyed  by  grub.  Will  salt  applied  to  land 
prove  a  preventive,  and  If  so,  how  much  will  be  safe 
to  put  on  an  acre?— E.  P.  C,  ioteo. 

2.499.  Egyptian  Winter  Onion.  Is  this  the  old 
winter  Onion  or  Shallot?  If  not,  what  Is  the  difference? 
-C.  J.  P.,  Ont. 

2.500.  Transplanting  Hardy  Roses,  Must  be  moved 
to  a  new  i>lace.    When  should  it  bo  done?— B.  H.,  Ohio- 


2,501.  Best  Swede  Turnip.  What  variety  could  I 
plant  August  1st  with  hope  of  success?— Edith,  R.  I. 

'i.fttU.  Sludgite  for  Rosebug.  Where  can  this  be 
procured?-— J.  E.,  Pa. 

2.503.  Refuse  Hops  as  Manure.  Has  It  any  value? 
How  does  it  compare  with  stable  manure?- H.  J.  H. 

2.504.  Resin  Compound  for  Scale  Insects.  Please 
give  directions  how  to  make  it.— A  Colorapo  Fruit 
Grower. 

2,205.  Strong  Flavor  in  Turnips  How  can  this  be 
prevented?— C.  M.  N.,  Iowa. 

2,506.  The  Pear  Midge.  Please  describe  it  and  give 
remedy.    It  is  said  to  come  this  way.— On  the  Hudson. 

2.307,  Cause  ol  Apples  Dropping  When  Small. 
Apples  all  dropped  off  when  from  }4  to  H  Inches  In 
diameter.  Have  80  acres  of  the  finest  Ben  Davis 
orchard  without  fruit.— S.  T.  H.,  Dorchester,  Mo. 

2.508.  Peaches  Under  Glass  Rotting.  Fruit  Just 
beginning  to  ripen.  What  causes  their  rotting?- A 
Gardener. 

2.509.  Horse  Radish  Culture.  Please  give  essentials 
for  success.- S.  F.  F.,  Illinois. 

2.510.  Grape  Protecting  Bags.  Where  can  the 
bags  mentioned  in  Popular  Gardening  be  obtained?- 
Sub. 

2.511.  Root  Grafting  Pear  on  Quince.  Is  this  prac- 
ticable? 

2.512.  Planting  Marianna  Slocks.  Would  it  be  ad- 
visable to  plant  in  fall  here?— A.  B.,  Winona,  Ont. 

2.513.  Leal  Cutting  Bee.  This  Insect  iMegachile 
centurecjilaris)  despoils  my  Roses,  Desmodiunis  and 
Plumbagoes.  Does  it  cease  cutting  the  leaves  after  its 
nests  are  made  and  eggs  laid?  Has  it  got  a  sting?- 
L.  C.  L.  J.,  New  York. 

2.514.  New  Onion  Culture.  In  what  states  will  the 
method  detailed  on  page  128  most  likely  be  a  success?— 
A.  J.  S..  Pa, 

2.515.  Growing  Onion  Setts.  Please  give  full  in- 
formation alwut  seed,  sowing,  harvesting,  etc.— P.  S,, 
Batavia,  N.  Y. 

2.516.  Cats  in  Garden.  Some  old  Toms  have  made 
me  about  sick  of  gardening.  How  can  I  get  rid  of 
them?— R.  K.,  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y. 

REPLIES  TO   INQUIRIES. 

2,476.  Easpljerry  Rnst.  The  foliajre  of  Rasp- 
berries seems  to  be  rather  sensitive  and  apt  to 
be  inliired  by  funcicides.  The  only  thing-  we 
could  advise  is  to  tear  out  and  burn  every  cane 
as  soon  as  affected  with  the  disease.— G.  R. 

2.400.  Narcisans  Bllehtine.  The  Narcissus 
will  bliffht  in  the  bud  it  planted  too  deep.  The 
crown  shotild  not  be  over  one  inch  below  the 
surface.— Nellie  M.  Beynolds.  Iowa. 

2,4R0.  Aphis  on  Elm  Treei.  Spray  the  infested 
foliasrc  thorouffhly  with  kerosene  emulsion  or 
strong  Tobacco  tea.— G.  H. 

2,479.  Bemedy  for  Eose  B»p-.  Sludgite  was 
recommended  by  Col.  Alex.  W.  Pearson,  of  Vine- 
land,  N.  T..  but  the  Rural  New  Yorker  did  not 
find  nnv  virtue  in  it  for  the  purpose.  In  last 
number  we  save  the  Rural'?  "sure"  remedv. 
namely,  snravincr  with  water  that  will  reach  the 
bug  at  132°  Fahrenheit.  The  Rural  says  it  is 
sure  death  to  the  pest. 

2,481.  Oraftlng  Russian  Mulberries.  If  the 
Russian  Mulberry  trees  were  mine,  and  I  did  not 
wish  to  keep  them  (as  most  likely  the  case),  I 
would  not  bother  with  grafting  or  budding,  or 
trimming,  etc.,  but  simply  dig  them  out,  root 
and  branch,  and  burn  them  up.  so  as  to  he  sure 
they  would  not  come  to  life  again.  Then  if  I 
wanted  fruit  worth  having.  1  would  plant  the 
kinds  desired.  It  may  be  well,  the  next  time,  to 
be  somewhat  slower  in  planting  highly  recom- 
mended Russian  fruits.— fi.  R. 

2,.501.  Best  Swede  Turnip.  We  consider  Laing's 
Improved  one  of  the  very  best  of  the  Yellow 
Swedes,  but  you  can  also  plant  Burpee's  Bread- 
stone  (white).  White  Russian  or  American  Pur- 
ple Top  with  full  confidence.  The  Flat  or  Strap 
1  eaf  varieties,  like  Milan,  Munich,  Purple  Top 
can  be  planted  much  late'-,  and  will  give  a  crop 
under  less  favorable  conditions,  and  in  less  time 
than  the  Swedish  Turnips. 

2,502.  Slndeite  for  Bosebue.  The  stuff  is  made 
and  offered  by  a  firm  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  but  its 
effectiveness  is  now  (iisinitcd  by  good  authority. 

2.484.  Quince  Trees  from  Cuttine^s.  Quince 
cuttings,  especially  of  the  older  wood,  grow  quite 
readily,  and  some  varieties  can  be  propagated  in 
this  way  as  easily  almost  as  Willows. —G.  R. 

2,487.  Bepottine  Old  Cactus,  An  English 
florist  gives  the  followinir  directions:  Large  old 
plants  are  generally  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
same  pot  for  several  years,  and  indeed  they  suc- 
ceed and  flower  better  thus  than  if  frequently 
disturbed  at  the  roots.  The  plant  ean  certainly 
lie  pruned  after  flowering,  and  if  kept  warm  and 
not  o\erwatercd  for  a  time  subsequently,  is  sure 
to  start  into  growth  again;  or  it  niav  be  trans- 
ferred to  a  larger  pot,  this  bring  best  done  at  the 
same  period,  but  yon  mtjst  not  prune  and  repitt 
togethei'.  Use  a  slight  mixture  of  loam,  peat, 
leaf-mould,  mortar-rubbish  and  coarse  sand. 
Two  or  three  applications  of  li(|uid  manure 
would  have  increased  the  size  of  the  blooms;  and 
this  is  always  safe  in  the  case  of  pot-bound  plants. 


2,498.    White  Ornb  in  Strawberry  Bed.  We  do 

not  look  upon  salt  as  an  effective  remedy  for  the 
white  grub,  although  it  might  be  so  if  applied  in 
very  heavy  doses,  that  would  also  destroy  the 
plants.  You  might  put  on  a  barrel  or  two  per 
acre  without  doing  damage  to  the  Strawberry 
plants,  but  we  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
they  would  stand.  We  would  prefer  to  try  mur- 
iate of  potash  or  Kainit,  the  former  at  the  rate 
of  400  pounds  per  acre,  the  latter  at  the  rate  of 
800  pounds.  On  the  whole  it  is  difficult  to  clear 
an  infested  field  fiom  white  grubs,  and  it  would 
be  better  to  select  a  piece  known  to  be  free  from 
it,  or  to  prepare  it  a  year  or  two  in  advance.  If 
hogs  could  be  confined  in  the  plowed  field  they 
would  dig  out  and  devour  many.  Frequent 
plowing,  growing  Buckwheat  and  plowing  it  in, 
late  fall  plowing,  etc.,  are  all  good  ways  of  pre- 
paring a  piece  of  ground  for  Strawberries  with 
the  object  in  view  of  clearing  it  from  grubs. 

2,483.  Idaho  Pear,  This  is  known  to  me  only 
from  reputation  and  hearsay,  and  seems  to  be  a 
good  thing,  but  like  all  new  fruits  that  have  not 
been  generally  tested,  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
plant  it  extensively.  The  fruit  certainly  is  good, 
this  our  palate  has  told  us.— G.  R. 

2,488.  Arsenites  and  Bordeaux  Mixture.  It  is 
not  at  all  sure  that  even  so  strong  a  poisonous 
mixture  as  one  pound  of  Paris  green  in  fifty 
gallons  of  Bordeaux  mixture  would  destroy  the 
Rose  bug,  and  we  would  hardly  ad^^se  to  use  it 
in  such  shape.  On  the  other  hand,  all  our  au- 
thorities seem  to  be  agreed  that  the  lime  of  the 
Bordeaux  mixture  (or  even  the  simple  addition 
of  lime  water  to  Paris  green  solution)  neutralizes 
the  caustic  effect  of  the  pure  Paris  green  water, 
making  it  perfectly  safe  to  apply  as  strong  a 
mixture  as  one  pound  of  the  green  to  100  gallons 
of  Bordeax  mixture  (or  water),  and  perhaps  even 
a  stronger  one.  If  you  desire  to  try  the  com- 
bination, why  not  experiment  in  a  cautious 
manner,  feeling  your  way  as  it  were?— G.  R. 

2,4.54.  Eillintr  Sprouts.  Prof.  S.  B,  Green  rec- 
ommended the  following  treatment:  If  the 
sprouts  are  kept  from  growing  for  one  season 
they  will  die  out.  If  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
too  much  labor  to  attend  to  them  all  summer, 
they  may  be  allowed  to  grow  until  July,  and 
from  that  time  be  cut  close  or  plowed  up.  If 
cut  at  this  time  the  roots  will  have  no  material 
stored  up  in  thera  to  start  them  into  growth  next 
spring,  and  so  must  die.  Almost  any  bush  cut 
in  July  will  fail  to  sprout  the  following  spi-ing. 
for  at  this  time  the  plant  has  used  all  the  material 
'starch,  gum,  etc.)  stored  up  the  year  previous 
to  start  growth,  and  is  depending  for  its  susten- 
ance upon  the  material  prepared  from  day  to 
dav  in  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  have  not  yet 
had  a  chance  to  get  ahead  of  the  actual  daily 
needs  of  the  plant,  while  a  little  later  on  there 
will  have  commenced  a  gradual  storage  of  plant 
food  in  the  wood  and  roots  of  the  plant. 

2,49!).  Egyptian  Winter  Onion,  There  are  two 
kinds  of  winter  Onion,  both  differing  from  the 
true  Shallot.  One  is  the  Egpytian  Tree  Onion, 
which  bears  bulblets  on  the  top  of  the  stalk,  said 
to  be  excellent  for  pickling.  Underground  bulbs 
are  also  produced  around  the  old  bulb.  The 
plant  is  propagated  by  the  top  bulblets  as  well 
as  the  voung  underground  bulbs.  The  other 
winter  Onion  is  known  as  Perennial  or  Tree 
Onion  and,  like  the  other  kind,  produces  top 
bulblets,  only  smaller  ones,  and  has  no  under- 
ground bulbs.  Its  long,  white,  fibrous  roots  take 
a  firm  hold  in  the  ground,  and  when  once  planted, 
the  Perennial  Tree  Onion  has  come  to  stay,  and 
spreads  from  year  to  year.  Its  flayer  is  not  par- 
ticularly pleasing  to  our  taste.— G.  B. 

2,4.58,  Winterine  Passion  Vine.  I  have  for 
three  winters  kept  Parsiflora  Pfudtie  by  putting 
it  in  an  eight-inch  pot,  cutting  back  to  2  or  214 
feet  and  keeping  a  second  story  room  warmed 
by  a  register  in  the  hall  off  the  floor;  average 
temperature,  perhaps  50°.  Have  nevertried  any 
other  variety;  have  had  them  grow  all  winter, 
and  in  one  instance  bloom  before  I  was  ready  to 
put  them  out.  -T.  H.  Eddower,  lU, 

2,4a5,  Tomatoes  not  Fruitintf.  Under  fairly 
favorable  circumstances,  few  things  are  easier 
to  grow  than  Tomatoes.  G  i  ve  the  plant  a  chance. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  the  soil  be  very  rich,  if 
only  well  provided  with  mineral  plant-foods. 
Aslies  make  a  good  fertilizer,  and  so  are  any  of 
the  high-grade  complete  manures,  the  so-called 
vegetable  or  Potato  manures  of  our  leading  fer- 
tilizer manufacturers.  Barnyard  manure  will 
answer  first  rate.  The  Tomato,  on  the  whole,  is 
not  a  daintv  feeder.  The  mistake  made  by  many 
home  growers,  is  to  set  the  plants  to  close.  Then 
they  are  very  apt  to  produce  a  great  mass  of 
vines,  and  to  bloom  freelv.  but  the  plants  crowd 
each  other  and  suffer  for  want  of  air  and  sun- 
light, ronsefpiently  the  first  does  not  set.  On 
such  .soil  I  would  plant  the  vigorous  varieties,  at 
least  five  feet  apart  each  way.  The  more  dwarf- 
ish sorts— Dwarf  Champion,  or  any  of  the  first 
earlies,  Eailv  Rubv.  or  King  of  the  Earlies  in- 
cluded, may  be  set  four  by  four.— G.  R. 

2,40,5.  Horse  Badish  Grater.  Implements  of 
this  description  ai-e  quoted  in  the  catalogues  of 
many  leading  seedsmen.  Look,  for  instance,  in 
that  of  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  ol  New  York. 
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1,813.  Starting:  Freesias.  For  succession  of 
flowers,  bulbs  may  be  pnttcd  various  times  dur- 
ingAuEUst,  September  and  October.  They  like  a 
mixture  of  sandy  soil  with  some  leaf  mould  or 
well-rotted  manure.  Oive  little  or  no  water 
until  (rrowth  commences.  A  number  of  bulbs 
may  be  started  in  one  hirp-c  pot.  Freesia  refracta 
alba,  and  F.  Lcichtlinii  major  are  prood  for  cut 
tlowcrs,  Freesias  c!Hi  I)c  trrown  for  two  seasons. 
Allow  them  tf)  remain  in  their  pots  until  Aujf  jst, 
then  shake  out  and  repot. 

2,475.  Hannrinir  Asparagas.  A  good  crop  of 
tine  fat  shoots  can  only  be  expected  when  the 
material  for  their  development  had  been  stored 
up  in  strongshoots  during  the  summer  preceding 
the  expected  crop.  It  would  be  folly  to  apply 
manure  in  the  sprinir  in  the  hope  of  EettinK  a 
natural  increase  of  the  crop  at  once,  although 
the  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  in  most 
cases  assist  some.  The  foundation  should  be 
laid  the  year  before,  and  the  best  season  of  doing: 
this  is  immediately  after  we  cease  cutting  the 
shoots.  The  roots  at  this  time  ha\'e  been  de- 
prived of  much  of  their  stored  up  nutriment, 
and  have  become  hungry  and  ready  to  gorge 
themselves  again  with  reserve  supplies  for  ne.xt 
crop.  If  the  manure  at  our  disposal  is  rather 
coarse,  we  might  apply  it  in  spring  to  be  sure  it 
will  bet^nme  available  later  on,  and  help  the  crop 
of  the  following  .year.  Manure  in  more  ready 
available  shape  may  be  applied  by  .Inly  1st,  when 
we  cease  cutting  the  shoots,  broadcast  all  over 
the  bed.  or  at  least  liberally  between  the  rows, 
to  be  cultivated  into  the  ground  at  an  early  op- 
portunity. A  dressing  of  nitrate  of  soda,  given 
at  this  time  will  also  assist  the  roots  in  assimilat- 
ing plant  foods  as  a  reserve  store  for  the  next 
crop.  -G.  U. 

1,474.  Tomatoes  Craokine.  VVhilethecracking 
of  some  vegetables,  as  Kohl  Rabi,  Carrots,  etc., 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  a  second  growth  after 
a  somewhat  premature  ripening,  owing  to  dry 
weather  or  other  causes,  the  cracking  of  Toma- 
toes in  wet  weather  is  probabl.v  due,  as  in  the 
case  of  ripe  Anples.  to  the  absorption  of  water 
through  the  skin.  Cracking  of  Tomatoes  in  dry 
weather,  while  still  immature,  in  the  opinion  of 
E.  S.  Ooff,  apnears  to  result  from  an  unequal 
ripening  of  the  fruit.  In  this  case  a  circle  of 
cracks  forms  about  the  stem,  and  the  portion  of 
skin  within  this  circle  often  remains  trreen  after 
that  of  the  remainder  has  assumed  the  color  of 
maturit.v.  The  growth  of  the  ripening  part  pro- 
ceeding faster  than  that  of  the  remainder,  a  rup- 
ture takes  place  between  the  two  jiortions.  We 
can  suggest  no  remedy. 

2,504.  Setin  Componnd  for  Scale  and  Other 
InsPCtB.  These  resin  washes  have  been  used  in 
California  for  the  red  scab,  and  many  will  prob- 
ably prove  efficacious  for  the  scales  infesting 
Apple,  Pear  and  other  trees.  Take  eighteen 
pounds  of  resin,  five  pounds  of  caustic  soda  of 
seventy  per  cent  strength,  two  and  one-halt 
pints  of  fish-oil.  Place  in  a  kettle  and  boil  until 
dissolved,  and  then  the  boiling  should  be  con- 
tinued an  hourlonger.  Cold  water  may  be  added 
to  keep  the  stuff  from  boiling  over,  but  not  too 
much  at  a  time.  When  boiled  sutHciently  it  will 
assimilate  perfectly  with  water,  and  should  then 
be  diluted  with  cold  water  enough  to  make  100 
gallons.  It  should  be  strained  through  a  fine 
sieve  tx?fore  being  sprayed.  Re«in  compounds 
have  also  proved  of  practical  value  against  the 
Grape  ph.vlloxera,  and  will  also  do  for  the  Apple- 
root  louse  and  other  subterranean  insects.  The 
best  formula  to  use  here  is  as  follows:  Caustic 
soda  *77  per  cent  strenarth),  fi\'e  pounds;  resin 
forty  pounds:  water  to  make  fifty  gallons.  Dis- 
solve the  soda  over  a  fire  with  four  gallons  of 
water,  add  the  resin,  and  after  it  is  dissolved  and 
while  boiling  add  the  water  slowly  to  make  fifty 
gallons  of  the  compound.  For  use  dilute  to  .500 
gallons.  To  use  around  Grape  vines,  a  hole  about 
six  inches  deep  and  two  feet  in  diameter  must  be 
dug,  and  about  five  gallons  used  to  each  vine. 

a,112.  DiBsolvine  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Bluestone 
is  sometimes  ver.v  tardy  to  dissolve,  especially 
when  boiling  water  is  not  at  hand  in  sufficient 
rjuantity.  The  following  treatment,  that  we 
see  recommended,  will  help  over  the  difficulty. 
Put  the  bluestone  into  a  bag  of  some  open  ma- 
terial, coffee  sacking  for  instance,  orstrong  mos- 
quito ncttintr.  and  suspend  it  so  that  onl.y  a 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bluestone  will  be  under 
water.  It  will  disappear  in  a  very  short  time 
without  requiring  any  further  attention.  When 
the  bluestone  lies  on  the  bottom  of  a  barrel,  the 
water  in  the  lower  part  .soon  l)ecomes  saturated, 
after  which  its  weight  keeps  it  from  diffusing 
rapidly. 

1,!KK.  Caterpillars  Poisonous.  It  is  reported 
that  a  young  lady  in  Illinois  is  dying  of  blood 
poisoning,  owing  to  the  bite  of  a  caterpillar.  The 
attending  physician.  Dr.  J.  (;.  Ellis,  is  of  the  be- 
lief that  the  pincer-like  fangs  of  the  large  arreen 
caterpillar  are  poisonous,  and  in  all  cases  where 
persons  are  bitten  by  them  the  most  prompt  at- 
tention should  be  paid  to  the  wound  or  death 
from  blood  poisoningmay  follow.  Neithershould 
anyone  attempt  to  handle  these  worms.  The 
little  brown,  hairy  caterpillar  we  see  crawling 
around  are  not  dangerously  poisonous. 


2.471.  Cheap  Flower  Pit.  Many  fine  flowering 
plants  may  be  wintered  over  to  help  adorn  our 
gardens  another  year,  by  keeping  them  in  a'sim- 
ple,  well-constructed  pit  without  artificial  heat. 
Hortense  Dudley  describes  such  a  pit  in  Country 
Gentleman  as  follows:  In  order  to  get  its  fuil 
share  of  winter  sunshine,  the  pit  had  best  be  ar- 
ranged for  a  southeastern  exposure.  The  lowest 
side  should  be  facing  the  southeast.  Sash  and 
gla.ss  are  the  principal  items  of  expense.  A  pit 
that  will  accomodate  (piite  a  number  of  hardy 
plants— as  well  as  many  bo.xes  of  slips,  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  pu  rposes— measures  on  the  in- 
side, finished,  six  by  eight  feet,  being  four  feet 
deep  in  front  and  six  feet  in  the  rear,  the  back 
wall  being  two  feet  higher  than  the  front,  in 
order  to  give  sufhcient  slant  for  carrying  off  rain 
water.  The  floor  and  walls  should  be  as  nearly 
impervious  to  water  as  possible;  a  brick  or  stone 
wall  plastered  with  hydraulic  cement  would  be 
preferred,  but  as  not  all  of  us  can  afford  that, 
we  usually  have  a  pen  built  of  hewn  logs,  lined 
with  thick  plank  on  the  inside.  Just  as  we  con- 
struct our  ice  houses,  taking  care  to  place  the 
pit  on  an  elevated  site  that  drains  itself  naturally, 
to  prevent  its  holding  water.  One  long  row  of 
shelves  should  be  made  running  length- 
wise of  the  pit,  and  facing  its  lower  side.  The 
shelves  should  be  so  built  that  when  placed  in 
the  pit  each  lower  one  will  project  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  farther  than  the  next  upper  one, 
which  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  higher;  so  placed, 
with  a  vacant  place  left  on  each  shelf  near  the 
wall,  no  other  steps  will  be  needed  for  going 
down  into  the  pit.  It  is  well  to  make  the  shelves 
of  thick  Oak  plank,  stout  and  strong,  a  substan- 
tial support  being  added  in  the  centre,  for  boxes 
of  earth  are  heavy.  When  finishing  off  the 
nit,  the  curbing  in  front  should  be  one  foot 
hisher  than  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
ground  as  an  additional  protection  against  the 
water  seeping  throuch.  The  clay  taken  from 
the  pit  should  be  heaped  against  the  wall  on 
every  side  and  tramped  smoothly  down  while 
damp,  when  it  will  become  almost  solid  and  carrj' 
off  the  water  in  every  direction.  Over  the  sur- 
face of  the  clay,  however,  to  add  to  the  beaut.y 
of  the  mound,  a  top-dressing  of  earth  ma.v  be 
spread  and  covered  with  blue-grass  sod.  or  some 
prett.y  running  vine,  as  Ground  Tvy  or  Fox  Ivy. 
The  sash  for  a  pit  of  the  dimensions  given  is 
most  conveniently  made  in  three  separate  pieces, 
each  having  no  connection  with  the  others,  but 
fitting  into  a  slide  of  its  o^n.  so  that  any  one 
may  be  raised  or  lowered  at  will,  or  removed  en- 
tirely. Ordinary  window  glass,  of  extra  thick- 
ness, when  it  can  l)e  had,  answers  the  purpose 
quite  well.  The  sash  above  described  takes  three 
rows  eight  by  ten.  A  carpenter  can  easily  con- 
struct one.  or  one  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
one  described.  I  would  not  have  it  much 
deeper,  thouirh.  as  the  plants  placed  lowest  down 
will  he  likely  to  mold,  and  if  the  curbing  and 
sash  do  not  fit  tightly  around  the  top.  the  plants 
will  be  frosted.  In  districts  visited  by  heavy 
snow  or  hail  storms,  it  would  be  well  to  provide 
light  wooden  doors  as  n  protection  to  the  glass; 
these,  during  severe  cold  weather,  may  be  kept 
on  for  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  without  in- 
jury to  the  plants. 

2,.509.  Horse  Sadish  Cnltnre.  Many  rural 
people  set  out  a  few  roots  in  the  backyard  and 
then  let  it  spread  at  its  own  free  will.  It  soon 
deteriorates  under  such  conditions,  and  becomes 
unfit  for  use.  The  soil  for  its  cultivation,  ac- 
cording to  our  best  market  growers,  should  be 
deep,  mellow  and  very  rich,  so  that  the  roots  will 
be  able  to  reach  a  good  size.  The  land  should  be 
thrown  into  ridges  several  feet  apart,  after  being 
raked  smooth,  and  the  sets  placed  in  the  hollows 
made  by  a  wheel-marker.  These  sets  can  be  oli- 
tained  from  any  old  bed  or  purchased  from 
market  gardeners.  They  should  not  be  too  large 
or  they  will  branch,  and  send  up  innumerable 
roots  to  sap  away  the  strenirth  of  the  stalk.  The 
sets  should  be  planted  out  in  May  or  June,  and 
covered  only  about  an  inch  with  the  soil.  Catch 
crops  of  Beets,  liCttuce  and  Spinach  can  be 
planted  along  with  the  Horse-radish,  which  can 
be  gathered  up  before  the  Horse-radish  has 
made  much  headway.  In  August  the  plants  will 
he  thiee  or  four  feet  high.  Just  liefore  the 
ground  freezes  a  large  number  of  the  roots  are 
plowed  out  for  winter  use,  while  man,y  are  left 
until  spring,  the  roots  being  quite  hardy,  and 
not  much  affected  b.v  the  frost.  All  through  the 
winter  there  is  a  demand  for  the  roots,  but  the 
spring  of  the  .year  is  the  time  of  their  greatest 
sale.  They  can  be  dug  in  the  fall  and  kept  in 
pits  over  winter,  which  srives  them  a  better 
flavor,  and  makes  them  look  better. 

2.505.  Strong  Flavor  in  Tnrnips.  To  prevent 
it,  have  soil  in  good  condition,  well  enriched  and 
well  mellowed,  so  that  the  plants  will  grow 
quickly  and  succuli'Ut.  This  reall.v  is  the  only 
secret  about  getting  good  flavor  in  all  veuretables. 
of  which  stalk,  leaf  or  root  is  eat«n.  It  is  also 
recommended  to  hill  up  Turnips  to  protect  them 
from  the  influence  of  sun  and  air;  but  with  the 
heavy  foliage  which  always  hides  the  root  part 
when  the  soil  is  in  proper  order  for  strong  growth, 
such  hilling  will  not  be  required.— G.  R. 


2,.50«.  The  Pear  Midge.  This  insect  (Diplosis 
P!/ri»")r(il  which  seems  to  be  a  late  importation 
from  France,  is  a  serious  pegt.attacking  the  fruit. 
The  infested  fruit,  says  Dr.  J.  A.  Lintner.  State 
Entomologist  of  New  York,  can  be  recognized 
by  its  upper  three-fourths  being  enlarged  and 
irregularly  swollen,  and  of  a  somewhat  different 
color  from  its  base.  Upon  cutting  it  open,  it  dis- 
closes perhaps  from  ten  to  twenty  pale,  .yellow- 
ish footless  larva>,  of  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
in  length,  pointed  at  the  ends,  and  much  resemb- 
ling the  larva?  of  the  Wheat  midge,  to  which  it  is 
very  nearly  allied.  Hitherto,  as  far  as  I  know, 
it  has  only  been  reported  from  a  single  locality 
in  the  tTnited  States— at  Meriden,  Conn.  It  was 
probably  introduced  there  about  the  year  1880  in 
some  Pear  stock  imported  from  France.  A  few 
years  thereafter,  it  almost  entirely  destro.yed 
the  crop  of  Lawrence  Pears,  while  several 
other  varieties  were  infested  in  a  less  degree. 
Efforts  were  made  to  exterminate  it  before  it 
should  spread,  by  picking  off  the  entire  crop  in 
an  'off  year,'and  destroying  it.  It  was  believed 
that  they  had  succeeded  in  bringing  them  under 
control,  for  since  the  notice  of  its  presence  at 
Meriden,  nothing  more  had  been  heard  of  it. 
Last  week.  F.  A.  Cole,  of  Catskill.  sent  me  some 
Pears,  showing  an  insect  attack  which  had  been 
troubling  him  for  five  or  six  years  past,  and  had 
recently  caused  almost  the  entire  loss  of  his  crop 
of  Lawrence  Pears.  I  recognized  it  at  once,  as 
that  of  the  dreaded  Pear  midce.  Visiting  and 
inspectina-  his  orchard  the  following  day,  Tfound 
the  attack  a  very  severe  one.  I  recommended  to 
the  owners  of  the  infested  orchards  at  Catskill  to 
follow  the  method  persucd  at  Meriden,  and  at 
once  to  pick  off  and  burn  all  the  infested  fruit. 
This  would  be  practicable,  to  a  great  extend, 
where  the  trees  are  not  large,  but  Mr.  Cole 
deems  it  too  laborious  and  expensive  in  trees 
that  have  attained  the  size  of  his.  and  proposed 
to  allow  the  Lawrence  to  stand  as  lures,  and 
when  the  eggs  have  all  been  deposited,  then  by 
some  application  to  blight  the  blossoms  and 
thoroughly  destroy  the  contained  insect  by  de- 
priving it  of  fruit.  This  seems  quite  plausible. 
T  propose  to  make  experiments  to  see  whether 
the  larvie  after  entering  the  ground  may  not  be 
destroyed  by  some  such  applications  as  kerosene 
emulsion,  lime  or  ashes. 

2,484.  Baspberries  in  Orchard.  The  Raspberry, 
and  Blackberry  also,  grow  most  luxuriantl.y  in 
their  native  habit,  in  half-shady  woodland  clear- 
ings of  our  hillsides.  Here  we  usually  find  the 
largest  and  sweetest  berries.  A  young  orchard, 
therefore,  would  be  a  most  excellent  spot  for  a 
Raspberry  plantation,  but  for  the  trees  sake,  we 
should  not  allow  them  to  encroach  upon  the 
space  needed  by  the  trees.  We  also  should  bear 
in  mind  that  plant  food  must  be  given  more 
freely  than  where  but  one  crop  is  grown.  Mr. 
S.  W.  Chambers  gives  his  experience  in  American 
Cultivator  as  follows:  I  have  some  Raspberries 
growing  under  Apple  trees  where  there  isa  sreat 
deal  of  shade,  and  from  their  growth  they  seem 
to  contradict  the  common  belief  that  shade  is 
injurious  to  these  berries.  They  are  Cuthberts, 
and  the.v  have  yielded  me  good  profit  every  .year. 
Shade  prolongstheripeningperiod  of  t'^e berries, 
but  it  also  improves  the  size  and  quality  of  the 
berries.  Now  this  is  n  great  advantage,  for  long 
after  the  crop  planted  in  the  sun  has  been  gath- 
ered I  continue  to  pick  from  the  canes  under 
shade.  In  this  wav  better  prices  are  obtained 
for  those  grown  under  shade. 

1,590.  Liftine  Plants.  I  find  that  soap  bo.\es, 
when  sawed  into  four  equal  parts,  make  the 
most  convenient  sized  boxes  in  which  to  pot 
Chrysanthemums,  Tea  Roses  and  large  Gerani- 
ums, when  lifted  from  the  open  ground.  Before 
lifting  Chrysanthemums  I  take  a  sharp  butcher 
knife  and  cut  in  a  circle  around  the  plant,  leav- 
ing a  ball  of  soil  around  the  roots  the  size  of  the 
box  I  intend  to  put  the  plant  in.  This  is  done 
some  time  before  the  plant  is  lifted.  I  can  then 
lift  the  plant  with  a  spade  without  any  trouble. 
With  a  bit  I  make  three  or  four  holes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  box  for  drainage,  then  crowd  into 
the  bottom  about  three  inches  of  hay  or  chaff. 
After  putting  the  plant  into  the  box  I  fill  in 
around  the  roots  all  the  fine  Ipotting  soil  I  can 
get  in,  wetting  it  thorouu:hly  to  settle  it.  After 
potting  the  plants  are  set  in  the  shade  for  a  few 
days.  When  the  buds  are  formed  so  I  can  see 
their  shape  T  pinch  out  all  imperfect  ones  and  if 
I  want  the  plant  for  exhibition,  pinch  out  three  of 
every  five  buds.  After  the  plants  have  become 
established  in  the  boxes  they  should  be  set 
where  they  can  have  plenty  of  sun,  but  no 
wind,  as  the  least  swavinsofthe  branches  will 
cause  them  to  break  off.  When  potting  I  always 
prune  off  all  unnecessary  side  branches  from  the 
bottom  to  give  the  plant  a  compact,  symmetrical 
shape.  Now  for  best  results  give  tbem'a  thorough 
sprinkling  once  a  week  with  liipiid  manure  until 
the  buds  begin  to  show  their  color.  I  have  this 
fall  about  si.xty  fine  plants,  including  many  of 
the  new  varieties,  and  I  anxiously  watch  the  ex- 
pansion of  their  buds  to  see  what  they  are  like. 
.^11  true  flower  lovers  know  how  intensely  inter- 
esting a  new  variety  of  some  favorite'  flower 
becomes  when  it  is  about  to  open  to  our  eyes  for 
the  first  time  its  hidden  beauties.— yi.Z,.  Harmon. 
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2,45!t.  Killing  SprOTlts.  Once  a  week  cut  out 
every  sprout  that  shows,  applying  the  knife  just 
a  little  below  the  surface.  It  is  a  sure  cure  in 
every  instance  if  the  remedy  ouly  be  applied 
with  patience.  I  recall  at  one  time  laying  down 
a  lawn  where  a  row  of  old  Plum  trees  that 
were  in  bad  shape  from  black  knot,  had  been  cut 
away.  The  sprouts  started  up  (.[uick  and  rank, 
and  some  fear  was  entertained  of  trouble  from 
them.  But  the  remedy  mentioned  did  away  with 
them  in  about  two  months.  That  was  some 
years  ago;  no  sprout  has  shown  up  since.-A.H.E. 

3,.516.  Cats  in  Gardens.  1  have  a  good  plan  for 
keeping  cats  out  of  the  garden  which  should 
answer  K.  R.'s  purpose.  Let  me  explain:  1  have 
a  good  sized  frame  and  greenhouse  at 
the  end  of  my  garden,  facing  the 
road.  The  cats  made  a  run  from  the 
road,  over  the  flower  beds  and  green- 
house into  the  garden  at  back.  To 
stop  them  I  got  a  few  cards  of  the  size 
of  the  ordinary  playing  cards,  and  put 
tin  tacks  through  from  the  back,  and 
then  with  two  tacks  put  another  card 
on  the  back  to  keep  the  tacks  from 
falling  out.  I  then  placed  them  at 
short  distances  apart  and  covered  the 
cards  with  flue  soil,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  seen  from  the  garden. 
The  cats'  feet  get  on  them;  afterwards 
they  never  trouble  me  again,  for  I 
have  never  seen  any  signs  of  them 
since  the  week  I  tlrst  put  the  cards 
and  tacks  on  the  garden.  It  you  will 
try  this  plan  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
quite  as  successful  as  I  have  been. 
Conversing  with  a  neighbor  on  this 
subject  he  said  that  last  year  cats 
completely  destroyed  his  seeds.  This 
year,  however,  he  has  taken  advan- 
tage of  atrait  in  cat  nature — namely, 
their  fastidious  avoidance  of  entrust- 
ing their  precious  bodies  on  any  other 
than  terra  firma.  He  placed  sliglit 
wire  lattice  along  the  fence  and  at 
the  approaches,  and  then  stood 
amused  to  see  the  cats  approach,  put 
out  their  paws  for  examination  of 
the  swaying  obstacle,  and  then  re- 
tire.—G.  O. 

2,515.  Growing  Onion  Setts.  The 
best  soil  for  growing  setts  is  a  clean 
sand  or  sandy  loam  of  medium  fertil- 
ity. High  manuring  is  not  necessary. 
Sow  seed  in  drills  one  foot  apart,  at 
the  rate  of  thirty  or  forty  pounds,  or 
even  more  per  acre.  For  yellow  setts 
use  Yellow  Dutch  or  Strassburg;  for 
red.  Early  Red;  for  white.  Silver  Skin 
or  White  Portugal.  Cultivate  in  the 
usual  way,  keep  clear  from  weeds, 
and  when  the  tops  have  died,  take 
up  when  soil  is  dry  by  shoving  an  or- 
dinary garden  trowel  under  the  row 
lengthwise,  lifting  up  setts  and  soil, 
and  throw  in  a  fine  sieve,  thus  clean- 
ing the  setts  from  the  soil  and  sand. 
There  is  also  an  attachment  to  the 
Planet  Jr.,  hand  wheel  hoe  designed 
for  lifting  the  setts,  and  this  will  be 
found  a  much  less  laborious  method 
than  lifting  with  a  trowel.  The  chief 
difficulty  connected  with  the  under- 
taking is  the  safe  wintering.  Setts 
should  be  placed  in  shallow,  rather 
open  boxes  or  crates,  and  stored  in  a 
well-ventilated  room,  where  the  temperature 
will  keep  near  the  freezing  point  without  actual 
freezing.  Or  they  may  be  spread  six  inches 
thick  on  a  floor  or  lolt,  and  when  frozen  covered 
with  straw  and  kept  frozen  until  spring,  tin  the 
whole,  however,  they  are  better  keepers  than 
large  mature  bulbs.— K. 

2,404.  Weeping  Cut-leaved  Birch.  Birch  seed 
may  be  obtained  from  any  importer  and  large 
dealer  in  seeds.  Sow  very  early  in  spring.  The 
seed  bed  should  be  shaded,  also  the  young  seed- 
lings, until  they  are  several  inches  high  Trans- 
plant when  a  year  old.  Varieties  are  readily 
propagated  by  budding  and  grafting.  Seedlings 
of  the  strongest  growing  species,  like  White 
Birch  (Betuhi  alba),  the  American  Sweet  Birch 
(B.  letda)  and  Paper  Birch  ili.  fapurocca)  are 
usually  selected  for  stocks.  — K. 

2,507.  Apples  Dropping  When  Small.  The 
cause  can  hardly  be  determined  from  the  data 
given.  It  may  be  lack  of  proper  fertilization,  or 
it  may  be  scab  or  insects. — R. 


climbing  Clematises.  The  foliage  shows 
considerable  variation  both  in  size  and  form. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  only  a  few  inches 
long,  crowded,  and  with  closely  packed  ses- 
sile leaflets,  not  a  fourth  of  an  inch  long;  in 
others  the  leaves  are  four  to  six  inches  long, 
with  linear  segments.  The  leaves  of  the 
plant  from  which  the  portion  of  the  branch 
depicted  was  taken,  were  about  six  inches 
in  length,  deltoid  with  petiolate  leaflets. 
The  flowers  are  very  variable,  ranging  from 
one  inch  to  three  inches  in  diameter,  those 


its  nearest  counterpart  in  general  appear- 
ance. As  grown  at  Kew  the  leaves  are 
sometimes  alternate,  a  singular  fact,  which 
if  conflrmed,  would  leave  nothing  whereby 
to  distinguish  the  two  genera  from  one 
another  but  the  valvate  petals  of  Clematis, 
these  being  imbricate  in  Anemone. 


Stanley's    Clematis    from     South 
Africa. 

This  remarkable  species  of  Clematis,  al- 
though not  new,  is  deserving  of  attention, 
especially  by  cultivators  in  our  Southern 
States.  In  the  North  it  would  require  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  along  with  other 
plants,  native  of  Southern  Africa.  It 
flowers  freely  in  the  greenhouse. 

The  habit  of  the  plant  is  erect  and  vigor- 
ous, that  is,  it  belongs  to  the  bush  not  to  the 


Stanley's  Clematis  from  SmUh  Africa.    Flowers,  white  to 
He-engraved  from  London  Gardener's  Magazine. 

produced  under  cultivation  being  tlie 
largest;  color  from  white  to  purplish  rose. 

As  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tion, the  flowers  are  somewhat  campanulate 
in  form,  drooping,  and  borne  on  erect  stalks, 
which  vary  considerably  in  length,  accord- 
ing to  the  character  of  the  variety  and  the 
conditions  under  which  the  plants  are 
grown,  btit  the  average  length  is  perhaps 
six  inches. 

In  common  with  other  South  African 
plants.  Clematis  Stanley!  should,  when 
grown  out  of  doors,  have  a  position  in  a 
warm  sunny  border,  and  the  thick  fleshy 
roots  be  protected  during  winter  by  a  cover- 
ing of  some  loose  material,  so  that  should 
the  branches  be  destroyed  by  the  frost  a 
new  growth  may  be  obtained  from  the  base. 

Sir  .Joseph  Hooker,  of  Kew,  remarked  of 
the  distinct  character  of  this  specimen  that 
few  genera  of  plants  present  such  a  remark- 
able divergence  in  habit  and  flowers  as 
Clematis,  and  the  present  stibject  shows 
perhaps,  in  this  respect,  the  greatest  depart- 
ure from  the  prevalent  characters  of  its  con- 
geners. In  fact  it  most  resembles  an  Ane- 
mone in  foliage  and  flower,  though  no 
species  of  that  genus  has  so  shrubby  a 
habit,  and  our  native  Anemone  patens  is 


Success  and  Failure  In   the  Garden. 

H.  C.  TOW.VSEND,  DUCHESS  CO.,  N.  T. 

Who  has  succeeded  with  Roses  this  season  ? 
My  success  has  not  been  at  all  gratifying, 
especially  the  Hybrid  perpetuals. 
Vick's  Caprice  was  the  first  to 
bloom,  and  gave  good  satisfac- 
tion, but  was  not  the  glowing 
Rose  set  forth  by  some  of  our 
leading  florists.  The  stripes  were 
distinctly  marked,  but  of  a  dull, 
unattractive  color.  As  a  free 
bloomer,  it  will  be  hard  to  beat. 
General  Jacqtieminot,  the  old 
standby,  bloomed  proftisely,  and 
the  dry  weather  seemed  to  stimu- 
late it  into  one  mass  of  blooms. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Magna 
Charta;  it  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
sight,  covered  with  large  Roses 
of  a  beatititul,  delicate  satiny 
shade.  Fisher  Holmes  did  well; 
flowers  much  the  color  of  the 
General  Jacqueminot,  but  larger 
and  more  handsome  in  bud.  Duke 
of  Edinburgh  always  gives  satis- 
faction; flowers  elegantly  shaded 
and  very  fragrant.  Coquette  Des 
Blanches  did  well;  also  Baroness 
Rothschild,  Perfection  Des  Blan- 
ches and  Grand  Duke.  Mrs.  Jno. 
Laing  and  Dinsmore  were  com- 
plete failures;  the  latter  variety 
was  covered  with  large,  beautiful 
buds,  all  of  which  blasted  by  the 
dry  weather.  Louis  VanHoutte 
is  a  beautiful  Rose,  and  should 
be  in  every  collection.  Dr.  Marx 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
old-fashioned  Cabbage  Rose  found 
in  nearly  every  garden. 

Monthly  Roses  promised  unus- 
ually well,  early  in  the  season; 
but,  as  a  rule,  all  except  Her- 
mosa,  Bonsilene,  Sunset,  and  the 
Gem,  have  been  a  failitre;  all 
btidded  well,  but  the  drought  cut 
them  short. 

A.  D.  T.,  of  Nebraska,  page  206, 
complains   of    their    Roses     not 
doing    well    on    account    of   too 
much  rain.  Ours  have  suffered  for 
want  of  rain;  and  while  the  Rose  has  suf- 
fered the  most  thus  far  this  season,   the 
prospects  are  not   encouraging   for   other 
flowers. 

Asters,  Phlox,  Dianthus,  Calendulas,  and 
in  fact  all  anntials  are  making  little  or  no 
growth  to  what  they  should  do  at  this  sea- 
son. Dahlias  are  only  one-half  their  usual 
size.  Cannas,  Geraniums  and  perennials 
are  the  only  plants  that  seem  to  thrive. 

Frtiit  and  vegetables  have  likewise  suf- 
fered. Early  Peas  ripened  up  and  were  all 
gathered  at  one  picking.  Early  Potatoes 
are  but  half  a  crop;  Beans  are  tough  and 
stringy;  Beets  are  small  and  tasteless;  late 
Potatoes  are  promising;  Tomatoes  are  very 
promising,  btit  the  green  flies  are  threaten- 
ing them;  Cabbages  and  Ttirnips  are  also 
sulTering  severely  from  these  flies,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
the  ravage;  Celery  looks  fine.  Fruit  is 
promising.  Peach  and  Plum  trees  are 
breaking  down  under  the  weight;  Apples 
and  Pears  are  an  average  crop;  Quinces  will 
be  light. 

On  the  whole,  the  farm  and  market  gar- 
dener does  not  seem  to  be  discouraged,  but 
hopes  for  the  later  rains  to  make  up  the 
early  season's  deficiencies. 
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REPORT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  FRUIT  CROP. 

From  our  Correspondents,  July  20,   1  89  1  . 

Explanation:    5.  indicates  a  very  heavy  crop;  4,  over  average:  3.  average;  ~,  under  average; 
1,  poor;  0,  total  failure.    Kinds  chiedy  grown  indicated  bj'  (ull  face  figures. 
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Correspondents. 


Canada. 

Varmouth  County  ... 5  4 

Welland           "          2  1 

Lincoln             "         3  2 

Carlton  "  ...31 

Huron             "         . .          8  1 

New  Hampshirb. 

ttockingham  County  .      .2  * 

Maine. 

Androscoggin  County    .2  3 

Cumberland           "        ...    3  3 

HHODB   tSLAND. 

Providence  County 8  3 

CONNECTICUT. 

Middlesex  County 8  3 

LItchaeld       "        4  * 

Hartford         "        2  3 

Hartford        '•        ...         0  1 

Fairfield         "        4  i 

Tolland          "       1  S 

Delaware. 

New  Castle  County  5  5 

Sussex             "         5  5 

Sussex             "       5  5 

Kent                '•         5  5 

Kent       "                    5  5 

New  Jersey. 

Cumberland  County       .-5  5 

Middlesex            "         ...    2  4 

Monmouth          "        5  5 

Monmouth          "        3  3 

Essex                  "             ..3  2 

Essex                  "          4  4 

Atlantic              "       3  3 

Union                   "        3  2 

Vermont. 

Chittenden  County 2  2 

Orleans            "         2  2 

New  York. 

Chautauqua  County  ...    2  1 

Albany                •'        2  2 

Cayuga               "          ...  4  4 

Cayuga               "       2  3 

Chautauqua       "        8  3 

Chautauqua       "         3  1 

Erie                     "       ...       2  2 

Genesee              "       2  1 

Livingston         "       1  1 

Monroe               "       3  1 

Monroe                '*       3  1 

Monroe               "        2  2 

Niagara               "         3  1 

Niagara                "        3  3 

Niagara               "             -.3  3 

Oneida                "       4  3 

Ontario               "              ..2  I 

Ontario                "              .3  2 

Orange               "       3  3 

Orleans               "        3  1 

Orleans                "        2  1 

(Jueens                "         ....  4  4 

Seneca                "       ...       3  1 

Steuben              "       O  1 

Suffolk                 "              -.4  4 

Suffolk                 "          ....  3  4 

Tompkins             '        3  3 

Ulster                 "       3  3 

Ulster                  "        4  3 

Wayne                "        1  1 

Wayne                *'        2  1 

Yates                  "         4  2 

Massachusetts. 

Hampshire  County                3  3 

Hampshire         "         a  2 

Middlesex         "      4  4 

Norfolk              "             ...    2  2 

Plymouth          "      2  2 

Worcester         '*       2  2 

Worcester         "       . .          3  3 

PENNS  YLV.4NIA . 

Philadelphia  County 4  4 

Ijancaster            "       ..  —  4  4 

Lancaster            "                  4  4 

Franklin              "       4  3 

Franklin              "           ...  4  3 

Montour              "         ...    3  3 

Cumberland        "         3  4 

Bucks                    "       4  4 

Uutler                   '         2  3 

Berks                    "       4  3 

Centre                 "          .  --  5  5 

Chester                 "       4  4 

Lackawanna       "       3  4 

Luzerne                "              ..  3 
Warren                "              .23 
CENTRAL  SECTION. 
Ohio. 

Belmont        County    2  2 

Belmont            "       3  3 

(.'uyahoga          "         0  0 

Darke                "       2  3 

Defiance            **       2  1 

Delaware          "         2  1 

Erie  "       

Fairfield             "        1  2 

Franklin            "        2  2 

Hamilton           "        3  2 

Lake                 "       1  1 

Lake                  "         1  0 


3      4 


0      0 
3     3 


0      2 


4      3     3 


1      2 
2 

3      2 


3      3 
3      3 


4      4      2 


3  3  Charles  E.  Brown. 

3  3  E.  Morden. 

3  3  D.  W.  Beadle. 

3  3  John  Craig. 

3  4  Alex.  McD.  Allan. 

3  -  George  Q.  Dow. 

4  3  L.  F.  Abbott. 
4  3  A.  P.  Reed. 

4  3  J.  Erastus  Lester. 


5  4 

5  2 

4  3 

5  5 


3 

3 
3 
3 
4 
4 

4 
3 
3 
3 
5 


.5  2  W.  A.  Doolittle. 

4  3  T.  S.  Gold. 

3  3  S.  B.  Keach. 
2  2  J.  H.  Hale. 

4  4  S.  Hoyt's  Sons. 

2  2  Wm.  H  Teomans. 

5  4  Edw.  Tatnall. 
.  Myer  &  Son. 

3  2  C.  Gundv  Brown. 
3  3  Wesley  Webb. 

5  5  P.  Emerson. 


5 

1 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3  John  Maytrott. 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2  Edwin  Allen. 

5 

4. 

5 

5 

5 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  T.  M.  White 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

.  David  Baird. 

5 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4  E.  Williams. 

5 

3 

a 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

.  T.  H.  Spaulding. 

4 

3 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

.  Wm.  F.  Bassett. 

■5 

3 

4 

3 

1 

1 

i 

3 

3 

2 

3  J.  R.  Shotwell. 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3  C.  W  Minott. 

0 

3 

0 

4 

4 

4 

4  T.  H.  Hoskins. 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 

.^ 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3  E.  H.  Pratt. 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3  J.  A.  Lintner. 

5 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

.  D.  M.  Dunning. 

5 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

3 

1 

2 

1 

5 

3  H.  S.  Anderson. 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

1 

3 

3  L.  Roesch. 

4 

3 

1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3  S.  S.  Crissey. 

4 

3 

1 

0 

0 

4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

.  B.  WiUiett. 

4 

1 

3 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

J.  F.  Rose. 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

1 

0 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3  L.  D.  Elder. 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

3  BUwanger  &  Barry. 

4 

4 

4 

a 

4 

4 

3 

3" 

.  Joseph  Harris. 

5 

2 

1 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

4  Green's  Nursery  Co. 

4 

4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  E.  Moody  &  Sons. 

4 

.5 

3 

1 

3 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  Henry  Lutts. 
.  J.  E.  Perrigo. 

.5 

4 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

4 

2 

5 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3" 

4  E.  P.  Powell. 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

4 

4  R.  G.  Chase  &  Co. 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

4 

3 

3 

.  Friedemann  Greiner. 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

.5 

2  T.  J.  Dwyer. 

.5 

3 

5 

3 

3 

5 

3 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2  V.  Bogue. 

3 

3 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

3 

2 

3 

3  S  C  Davis. 

5 

3 

4 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3  .\lbert  Benz. 

4 

1 

2 

•> 

1 

4 

2 

4 

5 

f> 

3 

3  Geo.  A.  Bonnell. 

1 

3 

2 

1 

4 

3 

3 

3 

Wetmore  Bros. 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

2 

.  P.  H.  Foster. 

5 

4 

1 

3 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

2  E.  D.  Putnev. 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

5 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

2  P.  B.  Crandall 

5 

4 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

5 

5 

4 

3  W.  C.  Cayward. 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 
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3  H.  Hendricks. 

5 

3 

2 

8 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

3 

.  David  Lake. 
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1 
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.5 
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Geo.  B.  Arnold. 
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4 
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.  William  N.  Hovt. 
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3 
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5 
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.  W.  E.  Jennison. 
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2  Warren  H.  Manning. 

3 

3 
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5 
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Ira  Copeland. 

4 

0 
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2 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2  W.  H.  Perry. 

5 

4 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

t 

5 

5 
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2  E.  0.  Orpet. 

4 

3 
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3 

3 

5 

5 
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3  Thomas  Meehan. 
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3 
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3  Daniel  K.  Herr. 
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4 

5 
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3  A.  Judson  Still. 
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4 
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3 

1 

3 
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4 
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4  John  F.  Rupp. 
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4 

3 

4 
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3 

4 

2 
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2  Wm   H.  Moon. 
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3 
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3  Cyrus  F.  Fox. 
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.5 

0 
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5  W,  A.  Buckhout. 
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4 
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4 

4 

3 

4 

5 
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3  J.  A,  Roberts. 

4 

4 

4 

5 

•5 

4 

4 

4 
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.  Isaac  F.  Tilliugbast. 

4 

4 

4 

1 

) 

2 

1 

3 

3 

4 

1  M.  Garrahan. 

3 

2 

3 

2 
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3 

3 

4 

3 
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;;  F.  R  Miller. 

3 

1 

4 
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^, 

1 

0 
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2 
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3  B.  Stambach. 
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0 

3 

3 

4 

0 

<j 

5 

3 

3 

3  E.  W.  Reid. 

3 

2 
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0 
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3 

0 
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3 

2 
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3  E.  H.  Cushman. 
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3 

2 

3 
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2 

5 

3 
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3 
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3  Geo.  Townsend. 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4  W.  E  Bowman 

3 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

•» 

3 

3 

3 

3  Geo.  VV.  Campbell. 

3 

5 

3 

3 

2 
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.3 
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3  L  Carpenter. 
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1 
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0 

0 
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3  D.  Brandt. 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

3 

2 

1 

1 

I  W.  G.  Green. 

2 

2 

•> 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

5 

3 
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2  Geo.  W.  Trowbridge. 

1 

2 

1 

1 
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1 

2 

3 

3 
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2 

2  Storrsand  Harrison  Co 

2 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 
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e 
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2 

1 

2  J.  H.  Tryon. 

Present  Condition  of  the  Fruit  Crop. 

Our  annual  fruit  report,  herewith  pre- 
sented, is  a  month  later  than  in  former 
years,  and  we  believe  just  for  that  reason  is 
all  the  more  trustworthy.  The  true  con- 
dition of  the  later  tree  fruits,  especially,  is 
far  more  easily  ascertained,  and  safer  e.sti- 
mates  can  be  made  at  this  time  than  a 
month  earlier.  Our  corre.spondents  have 
responded  to  our  call  with  a  promptness, 
and  done  the  work  in  hand  with  a  thorough- 
ness highly  creditable  to  themselves,  and 
certainly  gratifying  to  ourselves  and  our 
numerous  readers.  We  thank  them  most 
heartily.  The  report  which  we  are  now 
enabled  to  publish,  is  a  complete  and  most 
trustworthy  symposium  of  the  outcome  and 
promises  respectively,  of  this  year's  fruit 
crops.  A  computation  shows  the  average 
yield  of  each  kind  of  fruit  for  the  whole 
country  to  be  about  as  follows,  3  denoting 
an  average  crop,  viz: 

Apples,  early 2.75    Plums 2.86 

Apples,  late    269    Quinces   2.21 

Cherries ...  3.6,5    Raspberries      ...    3  28 

Peaches 3  07    Strawberries 3.10 

Grapes 2.99    Blackberries  3.70 

Pears,  early 2.80    Currants 3.17 

Pears,  late.  2.81    Gooseberries.  2.91 

This  shows  that  the  most  of  our  fruits 
give  us  about,  or  nearly  an  average  crop. 
Apples,  however,  both  early  and  late,  are 
considerably  less  than  an  average.  The 
prospects  in  the  New  England  States,  and 
the  corresponding  section  of  Canada,  are 
for  about  the  usual  yield.  A  very  heavy 
crop  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Arkansas,  etc.;  a  good 
crop  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,Missouri,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  etc.  Undoubtedly  the  supply  early  in 
the  season  will  be  quite  large.  In  the  great 
sections,  on  the  other  hand,  which  furnish 
the  finest  winter  fruit,  and  the  best  keeping 
varieties,  viz.:  in  Ontario  (Canada),  New 
York,  Michigan,  also  Ohio,  etc.,  the  crop  is 
very  light.  The  average  of  late  Apples  for 
these  states,  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
figures  given  by  our  correspondents,  ap- 
pears to  be  1.79,  or  in  other  words,  a  crop 
that  is  between  under  average  and  poor. 
From  this  it  seems  reasonably  certain  that 
all  the  good  winter  fruit  grown  in  these 
Apple  producing  .sections,  will  be  in  ready 
demand,  and  bring  good  prices.  Evaporator 
men  will  find  a  good  field  to  work  in  Vir- 
ginia, Kansas,  Nebraska,  perhaps  Missouri. 

The  Pear  crop  seems  to  be  evenly  dis- 
tributed over  the  country,  among  the  states 
apparently  discriminated  against  being 
Ohio,  Georgia,  Maine.  We  must  leave  it  to 
our  readers  to  draw  other  conclusions  con- 
cerning the  fruit,  crop  from  the  figures  of 
our  report. 

Plum  Pocl<ets  or  Bladders. 

The  fungus  which  attacks  the  fruit  of  the 
Chickasaw  and  American  Plums,  and 
various  species  of  Plum  and  Cherry,  mak- 
ing it  appear  as  represented  in  our  illus- 
tration (reduced  from  (hardener's  Chronicle) 
bears  the  name  Taphrina  pruni.  Dr. 
Masters'  Vegetable -Teratology  quotes  Dr. 
Robb  as  saying,  concerning  the  modus  of 
operation  of  the  fungus: 

"I  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the 
process  of  destruction  among  the  Plums, 
and  it  was  as  follows:  Before,  or  soon  after 
the  segments  of  the  corolla  had  fallen  off, 
the  ovarium  had  become  greenish-yellow, 
soft,  and  flabby.— As  the  fruit  continued  to 
increase  in  magnitude,  its  color  grew  dark- 
er, and  of  a  more  ruddy  yellow,  and  at  the 
end  of  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  the  size  of 
the  abortive  fruit  rather  exceeded  that  of  a 
ripe  Walnut.  In  fact  an  observer  might 
imagine  himself  to  be  walking  amongst 
trees  laden  with  ripe  Apricots,  but,  like  the 
tabled  fruit  ou  the  banks  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
these  Plums,  though  tempting  to  the  eye, 
when  examined,  were  found  to  be  hollow, 
containing  air,  and  consisting  only  of  a  dis- 
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Lickingr  "       2 

Lucas  ■■        2 

Medina  "       1 

Portage  "       0 

Portage  '"       1 

Summit  "        2 

Summit  "       1 

Trumbull           "               ...  2 
Tuscarawas      "       1 

Michigan. 

Allegan       County 2 

Alletran  "         3 

Berrien  *'        4 

Clinton  "        8 

Kent  "       2 

Kalamazoo      "       . .    3 

Lenawee         "        2 

Marquette       "        .   3 

Van  Buren      '*         4 

Van  Buren      "       0 

Wayne  '•       3 

Kentucky. 

Warren  County 2 

Indiana. 

Delaware    County 3 

Floyd  "       4 

Greene  "       3 

Hendricks       "       2 

La  Grange       "       2 

Marion  "       3 

Putnam  "        4 

Tippecanoe     "       3 

Illinois. 
Champaign  County        ...    2 

DuPage  "       4 

Hancock  "        1 

Jackson  "        3 

McLean  "        3 

Madison  "        —  —  1 

Madison  "         ...         2 

Mercer  "        4 

Union  "       4 

Wisconsin. 

Madison      County 3 

Milwaukee      "       1 

Outgamie        "        3 

Rock  '■         

Rock  "        4 

Sauk  '■         S 

Walworth        "        3 

Winnebago      "  ....    2 

SOUTHeRN  SECTION. 

Alabama. 

Colbert   County 1 

Madison      "       3 

Florida. 
St.  Johns  County 

Georgia. 

Chatham    County 1 

Fulton  "       2 

Macon  "       3 

Richmond      "        2 

North  Carolina. 

McDowell  County     2 

South  Carolina. 

Chester  County 3 

Texas. 

Dallas  County 3 
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Washington    "        .2 

Virginia. 

Accomack      County 4 
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Fairfax  " 
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Norfolk  " 

Prince  William  " 

Maryland. 
Worcester  County  4 

Colorado. 
Larimer   County    5 

WESTERN  SECTION. 
Oregon. 
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Idaho. 

Ada  County 1 

Arkansas. 
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Nebraska 
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McDonald  "  ..3 

Miller  "        3 

Montgomery      "       ..         2 

Pike  "        8 

St.  Louis  "  ...  a 

Minnesota. 
Grant       County  ......     1      2      3 

Hennepin     *'        3      8  3 

Houston        "        2     a  4 

Iowa. 

Dallas  County 4     3     4     4 

Linn        "        4      4      4     3 

Scott       "  1      2      5      5      4 

Wyoming. 

Sheridan  County    4 

California. 
Sonoma  County 4     4     4     5     5 
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Correspondent. 


3  0  A.  M.  Nichol. 

4  4  W.  W.  Farnsworth. 
3  3  A.  I.  Root. 

2  5  Kev.  Andrew  Willson. 

1  0  Frank  Ford 

2  3  M.  Crawford. 

2  3  L.  B.  Pierce. 

1  Geo.  Richardson. 

3  3  David  Wyss. 

3  3  J.  F.  Walstrum. 

3  3  Edw.  C.  Reld. 

3  3  W.  A.  Smith. 

3  3  I.  A.  Wooll. 

4  3  Chas.  W.  Garfield. 

3  3  J.  M.  Stearns. 

4  3  Peter  Collier. 

3  0  D.  M.  Farnsworth. 

4  5  T.  T.  Lyon. 

3  3  W.  S.  Lawton. 

4  4  Anna  Lyman. 

1  A.  D.  Webb. 

3  3  Granville  Cowing. 

3  3  J.  P.  Applegate. 

3  2  Slg.  Rogers. 

3  3  Mord.  Carter. 

3  .  J.  C.  Grossman. 

3  3  W.  B.  Flick. 

5  5  W.  H.  Ragan. 

2  2  J.  Troop. 

4  3  G.  W.  McCluer. 

5  5  Phil.  Strubler. 

3  3  A.  C.  Hammond. 

4  4  Geo.  C.  Hantord. 

4  5  Phcenix  Nursery  Co. 

3  3  E.  A.  Riehl. 

4  4  Mrs.  W.  A.  Bucknall. 
4  2  Will  M.  Kellogg. 

1  J.  B.  Miller. 

3  3  E.  S.  Goff. 

8  0  J.  S.  Stickney. 

3  8  W.  D.  Boynton: 

4  .  B.  S.  Hoxie. 

4  3  Geo.  J.  Kellogg. 

2  2  A.  Clark  Tuttle. 
4  4  F.  K.  Phffiiiix. 

3  3  Geo.  G.  Jones. 


.  O.  Chisholm. 
.  Virgil  Wilson. 

.  W.  C.  Steele. 

.  T.  L.  Kenny. 

0  J.  J.  Toon. 

.  Samuel  H.  Rumph. 

.  P.  J.  Berckmans. 

.  Chas.  C.  Lindley. 

.  H.  A.  Green. 

0      0  J.  R.  Johnson. 
0      2  T.  V.  Munson. 
William  Watson. 

3      3  McMath  Bros. 

2  2  H.  L  Lyman. 
5      5  D.  O.  Munson. 

3  E.  H.  Bissell  &  Co. 

3  3  M.  T.  Thompson. 
3      2  Fred  W.  Card. 

2      1  G.  F.  B.  Leighton. 
2      2  G.R.Smith. 


3  3  2  .  .  W.  M.  Petei-8  &  Sons. 

4  3  4  2  2  J.  S.  McClelland. 

2  5  3  4  5  Seth  Winquist. 

!l  3  4  1  1  L.  F.  Cartee. 


5      3 
5      3 


.  W.  K.  Tipton. 
.  Jacob  C.  Bauer. 


5      0     0      5     3      3      3      5      5      5  (}.  J.  Carpenter. 
4222-55533  Robt.  B.  Furnas. 
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2      2  A  W.  Griesa. 
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1      2  n.  F  Smith. 
4     5  Dr.  J.  Stayman. 
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3 
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3 


3  L  A.  Goodman. 
3  Z.  T.  Russell. 
Lora  S  LaMance. 

3  N  J.  Shepherd 

4  Samuel  Miller. 

5  Stark  Bros. 

3  M.  E.  Murtfeldt. 

4  S.  Frogner. 

3  S.  D.  Hillman. 

2  .lohn  S.  Harris. 

3  M.  J.  Graham. 

5  I.  N.  Kramer  i  S(m. 

5  Mrs.  M.  I!.  Waggoner. 

5  L.  E.  R.  Lambrlgger. 

6  D.  B.  Wier. 


tended  skin,  insipid  and  tasteless.  By  and 
by,  a  greenish  mould  is  developed  on  the 
surface  of  the  blighted  fruit,  then  the  sur- 
face becomes  black  and  shrivelled,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of 
flowering,  the  whole  are  rotten  and  decom- 
posed. The  flower  appears  about  the  be- 
ginning of  June,  and  before  August  there 
is  hardly  a  Plum  to  be  seen.  It  is  curious 
that  where  two  flower-stalks  arise  from  one 
point  of  the  branch,  one  will  often  go  on  to 
ripen  in  the  normal  way,  while  the  other 
will  become  abortive,  as  before  described. 
In  a  specimen  described  by  Mr.  Berkeley, 
there  were  two  distinct  ovules  of  equal  size 
close  to  the  apex  of  the  fruit,  connected  with 
the  base  by  vessels  running  down  the  walls." 
Prof.  Bailey,  in  Horticulturist's  Rule 
Book,  gives  this  as  a  remedy:    Destroy  the 


Piuni  PocheU  or  Bladders. 

"bladders"  before  they  mature,  together 
with  small  portions  of  the  wood  on  which 
they  are  borne. 

As  the  fungus  is  superficial,  we  believe 
that  its  growth  may  be  checked  by  the 
timely  application  of  sulphur,  or  perhaps 
with  soliations  of  sulphide  of  potassum,  one 
quarter  onnce  to  the  gallon  of  water.  The 
copper  solutions  might  also  be  given  a  trial. 


2,100.  Butterfly  Flower.  A  year  ago  I  had  built 
a  small  conservatory  six  by  eight  in  a  jog  of  my 
dwelling,  and  have  found  much  delight  in  my 
ability  to  grow  many  plants  that  were  hardly 
suited  to  window  sill  culture.  One  plant  I  wish 
particularly  to  speak  of  is  the  Schizanthus  or 
Butterfly  flower,  an  old-fashioned  annual  suited 
to  pot  culture,  and  which  surprised  me  by  its 
beauty  and  uniqueness.  This  plant  I  raised  from 
seed,  which  I  sowed  in  mid-summer  a  year  ago, 
placing  Ave  seeds  iu  a  three  inch  pot.  After  the 
seedlings  were  up  tbey  were  thinned  to  two 
plants  in  a  pot.  Before  the  roots  got  much 
crowded  I  transferred  the  balls  of  earth  to  six 
inch  pots,  and  in  these  the  plants  flowered.  The 
pots  were  given  a  place  near  the  glass,  and  the 
plants  received  only  ordinary  attention.  Bloom 
began  to  appear  in  March,  and  for  sl.x  weeks  the 
plants  were  the  prettiest  floral  sight  imaginable. 
The  flowers  of  purplish,  white  anil  yellow  colors, 
have  the  appearance  of  small  butterflies.  Here- 
alter  I  shall  not  be  without  my  pots  of  Schizan- 
thus.—I/at<?-a  Newcome,  Middlesei-  Co.,  Maes. 

2,.500.  Transplanting  Hardy  Boaes.  For  the 
climate  of  Ohio  we  belle\'e  we  would  prefer  to 
reset  hardy  Roses  Just  after  leaf  fall  in  autumn. 
Then  we  would  protect  them  well  for  winter  by 
covering  the  surface  about  the  roots  with  straw, 
soil,  sods  or  branches,  providing  some  protection 
also  to  the  tops.  To  transplant  Roses  success- 
fully in  the  spring,  the  work  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible  after  the  soil  is  in  a  tillable  con- 
dition. Rose  bushes  rather  object  to  being  hand- 
led after  the  leaves  push  iu  the  spring. 

2,4!i8.  Shade  Trees  Aronnd  Sack  Fond.  Any 
of  the  Willows  and  Alders  will  be  suitable  for 
the  purpose.  We  would  mention  especially  the 
Golden  and  Shining-leaved  Willows.— G.  H. 
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A  change  creeps  over  nature.    A  deep  flusb 

Mounts  to  the  Maple-leaf;  the  air  Is  clear; 
The  Grapes  are  purpling,  and  a  crimson  blush 

Spreads  o'er  such  flowers  as  decic  the  waning  year; 
Ripe  Apples  bend  the  trees,  while  Golden  Rod, 

By  roadside,  lane  and  meadow,  gaily  nod. 
Now  whistlings  of  the  quail  are  often  heard 

From  Buckwheat  fields,  while,  on  the  calra  air,  floats 
The  drumming  of  the  partridge.    Not  a  bird 

Builds  now  a  nest;  but  night  Is  thrlil'd  by  notes 
From  crickets  near,  and  locusts'  drowsy  hum 

That  seems  to  say:  "  September  time  has  come!  " 

—Ladies'  Some  Journal. 

Protection  for  one  night  to  tender  plants, 
may  ensure  some  weeks  of  bloom  later. 

Cannas.  The  beauty  of  several  beds  of  Cannae 
on  the  editor's  grounds,  the  roots  of  which  were 
planted  out  directly  into  the  soil  last  May  with- 
out forcing,  leads  him  to  be  warmer  than  ever 
in  praise  of  these  plants  tor  amateur  use. 

Pots  Getting  Green.  This  is  a  common 
trouble  in  the  plant  apartment,  and  necessitates 
washing  the  pots,  both  for  the  sake  of  appear- 
ances and  the  health  of  the  roots.  If  a  little 
chloride  of  lime  be  put  into  the  wash-water,  the 
intervals  between  washing  will  be  longer. 

WlNCHELL    AND    GBEEN    MOUNTAIN    GRAPES. 

Notwithstanding  the  paragraph  credited  to  Prof. 
Massey,  and  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  horti- 
cultural press,  that  these  two  sorts  entirely  differ 
in  foliage,  etc.,  we  are  lead,  from  comparisons 
made  on  our  own  grounds,  to  believe  in  their 
identity,  but  without  feeling  in  any  way  justified 
to  attach  even  the  least  blame  to  the  Introducers 
of  the  WiDchell  and  Green  Mountain,  or  attempt- 
ing at  this  time  to  decide,  which  of  the  two 
names  is  the  one  that  this  fine  variety  is  en- 
titled to  bear. 

Early  Grapes.  The  committee  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural  Society  to  visit  garden, 
reported  the  following  varieties  of  the  Grape  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening,  as  grown  on  the 
grounds  of  Benjamin  G.  Smith,  who  cultivates 
55  varieties  for  the  purpose  of  testing  them: 
Champion,  Moore's  Early,  Cottage,  Early  Victor, 
Geneva,  Brighton,  Lindley.  The  Champion,  here 
mentioned  as  the  earliest,  has  some  good  or  at- 
tractive qualities,  among  which  are  strong 
growth,  a  good  size  and  form  of  both  bunch  and 
berry,  and  its  value  for  market  where  fine  varie- 
ties are  unknown,  the  only  drawback  being  its 
worthless  quality.  Among  other  Grapes  which 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  are  Worden  and 
Brighton. 

The  Alth^a  or  Rose  of  Sharon  is  a  shrub  of 
far  too  rare  occurrence  in  our  gardens,  more 
particularly  when  we  consider  its  beauty  as  an 
autumn  flowering  plant,  and  that  it  was  intro- 
duced early  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Its  native 
country  is  Syria:  its  botonical  name  is  Bibiscxii( 
Syriacus.  The  shrub  is  of  medium  height,  sel- 
dom exceeding  eight  to  ten  feet,  hardy  and  by 
no  means  particular  as  to  choice  of  soil,  provided 
it  is  not  over-wet.  Tt  is  well  adapted  for  plant- 
ing as  isolated  specimens  on  the  lawn,  or  inter- 
mixing with  evergreens  along  the  outskirts  of 
plantations.  The  flowers  are  usually  of  a  red- 
dish-purple, but  the  plant  is  so  variable  in  this 
respect  that  there  are  many  really  distinct  forms 
or  varieties  in  cultivation,  including  white,  yel- 
low, rose,  purple,  violet  and  striped.  Then  there 
are  the  double  white  and  double  purple  kinds,  as 
well  as  one  with  variegated  foliage,  which  latter 
is  a  very  distinct  and  ornamental  shrub. 

Artificial  Rain.  The  experiments  now  being 
made  by  the  General  Government  in  the  direc- 
tion of  forcing  the  clouds  to  part  with  their 
moisture  that  is  needed  by  the  parched  land  be- 
low, have  been  successful  in  so  far  as  copious 
rains  have  followed  the  firing  of  heavy 
charges  of  explosives  in,  the  clouds,  in  the  few 
instances  thus  far  tried.    Whether  these  rains 


were  due  to  the  explosions,  or  would  have  come 
without  them,  is  another  question.  At  least,  gen- 
eral rains  were  reported  after  that  time  from 
pretty  much  all  over  the  country.  Altogether 
we  are  not  any  too  hopeful  that  practical  results 
will  come  from  these  experiments,  but  there  is 
enough  at  stake  to  make  their  continuation  de- 
sirable. Of  course  the  $7,000  appropriation  may 
do  well  enough  for  a  beginning,  but  it  Congress 
does  not  provide  for  a  larger  expenditure  for  so 
worthy  a  purpose,  the  experiments  will  have  to 
be  dropped,  long  before  they 
have  settled  the  point  at  issue 
in  any  way.  Once  begun,  the 
investigation  should  be  pushed 
until  definite  conclusions  can 
be  reached;  otherwise  aU  the 
efforts  and  expenses  of  the  be- 
ginning will  be  worse  than 
wasted.  Our  advice  to  the  in- 
dividual grower  in  the  mean 
time,  is  to  utilize  the  natural 
advantages  in  the  shape  of 
brooks,  creeks,  ponds,  etc., 
which  the  locality  may  afford, 
in  the  same  thorough  manner 
as  done  by  Mr.  J.  F.  White, 
and  told  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  rather  than  make 
much  dependence  on  the  speedy  solution  of  the 
problem  by  explosions  in  the  clouds. 


early  in  April.  In  the  former  row  the  plants 
were  but  two  feet  apart.  As  this  was  too 
close,  there  was  a  surplus  of  crowns  when 
the  new  bed  was  planted.  The  unneeded 
crowns  were  thrown  to  one  side,  and  no 
thought  given  them  until  about  July  first, 
when  we  went  to  clear  them  away.  Notic- 
ing their  plump  appearance  and  resemb- 
lance to  the  roots  we  have  usually  forced  in 
February  in  a  pit,  the  thought  occurred, 


Strawberry   Hoe. 

A.  A.  COON,  CBAWFOHD  CO.,  n.LS. 

I  send  you  sketch  of  a  Strawberry  hoe, 
which  works  to  my  entire  satisfaction.  It 
is  made  from  an  old  leaf  of  buggy  spring, 
and  is  about  ten  inches  long,  with  square 
hole  punched  in  center,  and  shank  made 
with  a  shoulder  and  riveted  on  the  outside. 

The  upper  part  of  the  blade  is  bent  at  an 
opposite  angle  from  the  lower  or  hoe  part  of 
the  blade.  In  other  words,  the  lower  part 
stands  towards  you  and  the  upper  part 
from  yon.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  cut 
off  runners  with  a  common  hoe,  as  it  gener- 
ally stands  in  too  much.  When  this  is  the 
case,  by  turning  the  hoe  over  it  strikes  the 
runner  square  and  is  easily  clipped  off. 

I  have  used  this  altogether  for  hoeing  and 
cutting  ranners  on  one-quarter  acre.  I  find 
by  stirring  the  soil  around  the  young  plants 
as  often  as  is  necessary,  there  is  not  much 
runner-cutting  to  do  at  one  time.  I  keep 
them  hacked  off  with  this  until  August,  and 
then  let  them  run;  then  take  out  my  plants 
in  October  and  set  my  new  beds,  and  treat 
them  as  spring-set  plants.  I  have  to  plant 
in  fall,  as  our  springs  are  very  late  some- 
times, and  the  fall  plants  start  off  early.  So 
on  the  whole  it  is  the  best  for  me. 


Rhubarb  In  Mid-Summer — A  Sub- 
scriber Makes  a  Discovery. 

IIKNRY  L.  WALTZ,  ROSS  CO.,  OHIO. 

In  many  families  Rhubarb,  in  its  season, 
is  esteemed  for  table  sauce  and  pies  second 
to  no  fruit  that  grows.  But  it  is  essentially 
a  spring  garden  product,  the  stalks  pro- 
duced late  in  the  season  being  stringy  and 
fiavorless,  on  plants  that  have  been  growing 
steadily. 

Now  I  accidentally  made  a  discovery  some 
time  ago,  that,  as  one  whose  famUy  is  very 
fond  of  Rhubarb,  I  consider  valuable.  I 
learned  that  it  is  easy  to  have  this  succulent 
in  good  condition  in  August  and  later,  after 
the  summer  small  fruit  season  is  past.  This 
is  the  nature  of  my  discovery:  A  row  of  old 
Rhubarb  plants  in  my  garden  was  moved 


JR   IMPROVED  STRAWBERRY  HOE. 

why  not  plant  them  for  a  late  crop  of 
Rhubarb? 

On  the  third  day  of  July  a  bed  was  pre- 
pared, in  fertile  soil,  and  a  dozen  of  the 
roots  were  planted  in  it.  They  were  set  a 
little  deep— that  is,  the  tops  of  the  crowns 
were  about  two  inches  below  the  ordinary 
surface,  which  gave  a  chance  to  leave  the 
soilat  the  root  basin-like,  for  readily  receiv- 
ing water.  Water  was  applied  freely  to 
each  crown.  In  a  few  weeks  the  young 
shoots  had  advanced  enough  to  give  us  a 
first  cutting  of  summer  pieplant.  It  was  as 
crisp  and  pleasant  as  any  May  cutting.  We 
have  been  using  from  the  same  bed  at  in- 
tervals since,  and  are  much  pleased  vrith 
the  experiment. 

As  everyone  knows,  the  root  of  Rhubarb 
has  exceptional  vital  power.  It  contains 
an  accumulation  of  nourishing  matter  that 
enables  it  to  withstand  drying  almost  equal 
to  Potato  tubers.  On  this  account  it  adapts 
itself  to  out-of  season  forcing  or  growth  in 
degree  almost  unequalled.  By  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  peculiarity  the  delicious 
young  growth  can,  in  successional  crops, 
easily  be  had  from  March  until  September. 


How  Some  Seed  and  Plant  Cata- 
logues Exaggerate. 

M.  S. 

I  enclose  you  four  pictures  taken  from  a 
plant  dealer's  catalogue,  and  wish  to  ask  if 
you  or  any  one  else  ever  saw  a  plant  that 
would  come  any  where  near  matching  them  ? 

Take  the  Manettia  vine  for  instance.  It 
is  a  neat  little  dwarf  climber,  but  when 
comparing  the  plant  with  the  picture,  it  is 
plainly  a  deception  on  the  purchaser.  For 
instance,  the  flowers  are  represented  as 
longer  and  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  leaves, 
whereas  the  leaves  are  three  times  as  long 
as  the  blossoms,  and  during  the  entire 
season  there  will  be  just  about  as  many 
flowers  produced  as  are  shown  by  the  cut 
as  being  on  the  plant  at  one  time. 

Next  take  the  cut  of  Solan um  grandiflora. 
I  defy  any  person  to  produce  a  photo  of  a 
plant  with  the  leaves,  flowers  and  clusters 
in  the  proportions  shown  in  the  cut. 
Against  the  Datura  or  Sweet  Nightingale  I 
have  a  particular  grudge.     I  have  had  it 
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growing  in  my  garden  for  years,  and  paid 
15  cents  for  a  packet  of  seeds  a  year  or  two 
ago  to  get  something  like  the  cut.  I  just 
got  the  same  old  straggling  plant  I  did  be- 
fore, only  got  15  cents'  worth  of  experience. 
The  question  arises,  is  this  business  any 
better  than  stealing?  If  any  better,  how 
much  better? 

The  descriptions  of  novelties  in  far  too 
many  cases  are  so  worded,  and  the  illustra- 
tions so  drawn,  as  to  certainly  deceive  the 
purchaser,  to  say  nothing  of  a  habit  some 
seem  to  have  of  putting  out  old  plants  under 
new  and  attractive 
names,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Sweet  Nightin- 
gale above  referred  to. 
Why  cannot  these  cuts 
be  made  from  photos, 
a  method  now  adopted 
by  some  of  the  most 
enterprising  florists? 


The  third  season,  the  shoots  can  be  cut 
for  the  table,  care  being  taken  to  cut  all 
both  large  and  small,  as  soon  as  they  are  in 
proper  condition,  but  do  not  cut  late  in  the 
season  unless  the  shoots  are  very  robust. 
The  shoots  can  be  cut  when  about  five  or 
six  inches  in  height,  and  while  the  bud  is 
close  and  firm,  cutting  a  little  below  the 
surface  with  a  sloping  cut.  After  cutting 
ceases,  treat  the  plants  precisely  as  advised 
for  the  first  season.  An  Asparagus  bed 
should  be  well  made,  and  if  properly  cared 
for  will  last  longer  than  the  maker,  and  it 


How  Good  Aspara- 
gus Is  Grown. 

CHAS.     E.     PARNELL,     QUEENS 
CO.,  N.  T. 

The  great  majority 
of  amateur  cultivators 
seem  to  be  under  the 
impression  that  As- 
paragus is  a  very  diffi- 
cult vegetable  to  grow, 
This  is  a  great  mis- 
take. Although  As- 
paragus prefers  a  moist 
sandy  soil,  it  can  be 
grown  in  any  soil  or 
situation  if  properly 
planted  and  cared  for. 

Asparagus  is  grown 
in  what  are  termed 
beds,  these  are  formed 
by  setting  out  in  rows 
during  the  spring  or 
fall  months,  one  or 
two  years  old  plants. 
Anyone  can  raise  these 
plants  from  seed,  if  he 
desires  to,  but  in  pre- 
paring new  beds  both 
time  and  trouble  are 
saved  by  procuring 
roots  two  years  old. 

The  formation  of 
the  permanent  bed  is 
the  most  important 
part  of  the  work,  for 
unless  this  is  properly 
done,  it  is  useless  to 
expect  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  Asparagus 
bed.  Select  if  possible 
a  deep  rich  sandy 
loam,  and  work  in  as 
deeply  as  possible  an 
abundance  of  well  decayed  manure,  as  no 
more  can  be  applied  after  the  beds  are 
planted  except  as  surface  dressings.  There 
is  no  danger  of  making  the  ground  too  rich, 
forthe  tenderness  and  sweetness  of  the  shoots 
depends  on  the  rapidity  of  their  growth. 

In  planting,  let  trenches  be  opened  about 
two  and  one-half  feet  or  more  apart,  about 
one  foot  in  width,  and  eight  inches  in  depth. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  trench  some  two  or 
three  inches  of  well  decayed  manure  should 
be  placed  and  well  mixed  with  the  soil.  On 
this  the  plants  are  set  about  eighteen  inches 
apart,  spreading  the  roots  out  in  a  natural 
position  and  covering  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil.  These  young  plants  must  be 
well  cultivated,  and  at  each  hoeing,  let  a 
little  earth  be  drawn  into  the  trenches,  so  as 
to  gradually  fill  them.  About  the  end  of 
October  the  stems  should  be  cut  olT,  and  if 
the  trenches  are  not  already  filled,  fill  them 
with  well  decayed  manure,  or  good  rich 
compost.  Tiie  second  season,  treat  precisely 
as  directed  for  the  previous  year  as  far  as 
cultivation  is  concerned. 


JOOST  VAN  V  ANDEL  TULIP.    Closed  and  open.  Drawn  from  Life  on  the  Popular  Gardening  Grounds. 


should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plants  are 
gross  feeders  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
giving  them  too  much  manure.  Good 
stable  manure  is  best,  but  any  concentrated 
or  chemical  fertilizers  can  also  be  applied 
generously.  To  obtain  young  plants,  seed 
should  be  sown  as  early  in  the  spring  as 
possible.  Select  a  deep  well  enriched  piece 
of  ground,  and  mark  it  ofiE  into  rows  sixteen 
inches  apart.  Sow  thinly  and  cover  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches.  Soak  the  seed  in  tepid 
water  for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to 
their  being  sown. 

When  the  young  plants  are  up  and  strong 
enough  to  handle,  they  should  be  thinned 
out  so  that  they  stand  about  three  inches 
apart,  and  during  the  summer  they  should 
be  kept  well  cultivated,  clean  and  free  from 
weeds,  and  if  the  work  has  been  properly 
done  the  plants  will  be  fit  for  use  the  en- 
suing spring,  although  it  will  be  best  to  al- 
low them  to  obtain  another  season's  growth 
before  their  removal  to  the  permanent  beds. 

The  only  variety  worthy  of  general  culti- 
vation is  Conover's  Colossal. 


Notes  from  the   Popular   GardenlriK 
Grounds  at  La  Salle-on-the- 
Niagara. 
Tulips  at  Woodbanks.    It  is  hard  to  under- 
stand why    the  choice  named  Tulips  are   not 
more  generally  grown,  unless  it  be  that  ama- 
teurs are  not  yet  aware  of  their  merits.    The 
bulbs  cost  but  little,  about  fifty  cents  per  dozen 
on  the  average,  and  by  most  dealers  the  buyer 
is  allowed  to  choose  as  few  as  three  of  a  kind,  at 
dozen  rat«s.    Thus,  one  can  secure  a  large  as- 
sortment for   a  small   outlay.    No  flowers  are 
more  easily  grown  than  Tulips;   they  are  per- 
fectly hardy  everywhere;  and,  unlike  some  other 
Dutch  bulbs,  they  retain,  in  rich  soil,  their  qual- 
ity   over    an    Indefinite 
period.    To  fitly  describe 
their  beautiful  forms  and 
gorgeous  coloring  is  im- 
possible—no flowers  can 
excel  them  in  these  re- 
spects.      But   not   least 
among    the    merits    of 
Tulips  is  the  fact  of  their 
coming  into  flower  fully 
a   month   ahead   of   the 
profuse  floral  bloom  that 
characterizes     flowery 
June.    No  flower  garden 
can  be  devoid  of  brillian- 
cy in  April  and  May,  if 
Tulip  culture  be  engaged 
in  to  a  reasonable  extent- 
Of    varieties    on    our 
grounds,   we   will  name 
certain   ones   that   have 
given  unqualified   satis- 
faction.   Our  engraving 
illustrates  the  charming 
Joost  van  Vandel  of  deep 
chsrry-red     color,     suf- 
fused with  crimson,  and 
with  a  large  part  of  each 
flower  pure  white.    The 
flowers    are    shown    re- 
duced   about    one-third 
from  their  natural  size, 
the  one  open,  the  other 
closed.    What  has  especi- 
ally attracted  us  to  this 
sort,     is,     the     graceful 
beauty  of  the  elongated 
closed  blooms,  as  shown 
to  the  left.    In  this  par- 
ticular, they  excel  every 
other  Tulip  that  we  can 
recall.     The    fact    that 
Tulips  are  closed  at  night 
and  a  part  of  each  day, 
renders  the  matter  of  the 
beauty   of    the    unopen 
flowers  a  point  not  to  be 
disregarded. 

Criinson  King  is  an 
early  single  variety,  of 
bright  crimson  color, 
blooming  at  the  same 
time  as  the  last  named. 
Among  other  fine  singles) 
in  our  garden  are  Cardl' 
iia(,brilliant  carmine  red; 
Cottage  Maid,  rosy  pink, 
with  the  parts  edged 
with  white;  Crysolora,  large,  handsome,  pure 
yellow;  Duehess  de  Parma,  ground  color  red, 
with  yellow  marginal  band;  Golden  Pritiee,  one 
of  the  finest  single  yellows;  Groosmeister,  a  very 
pleasing  red  and  white  variety;  Kai»crkroon  (al- 
so known  as  Grand  Z>i(c),  a  most  effective  and 
enduring  variety,  the  color  deep  orange-yellow 
at  the  margin,  and  dark  crimson  towards  the 
center  of  the  points,  i'  Immaculate,  pure  white; 
La  Reine,  rosy  white;  Pottcbakcr  White  and 
PottehaUer  Tellow  are  both  fine  for  their  colors; 
Pruaerpine,  of  remarkably  rich,  rosy  carmine 
tint,  large  and  handsome,  sometimes  called  the 
Queen  of  Tulips;  Simpson,  red,  of  extra  fine  ap- 
pearance; VermilUm  «rttlian(,deep,  dazzling  ver- 
milion, a  magnificent  Tulip.  To  the  foregoing 
early  single  Tulips,  may  be  added  as  indispens- 
able, the  later,  Blzarres,  Bybhiomsand  Parrots. 

It  is  perhaps,  in  the  named  double  Tulips,  that 
we  meet  the  greatest  departure  from  the  type 
of  common  garden  Tulips.  Some  of  the  varieties 
are  of  extreme  brilliancy  and  unexcelled  among 
spring  flowers  for  attractiveness.  We  have 
marked  the  following  as  being  particularly  wor- 
thy of  culture.  Among  the  earliest  to  bloom: 
Due  Van  Ttwl,  red  and  yellow;  Gloria  Snluf, 
crimson  with  yellow  margin;  Helitinthus,  scar- 
let and  gold,  of  excellent  quality;    Imperator 
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Rubrorum,  a  splendid  scarlet  variety;  PHncess 
Alexanch'Ui,  of  dwarf  habit,  crimson  flowers  bor- 
dered with  gold. 

In  later  double  sorts,  the  following  are  worthy 
of  note:  Xhifcc  of  Yurk,  rose-colored  with  white 
margin;  La  Candettr,  fine  double  white;  Ln  Cita- 
dellc,  fine  red,  large,  having  a  distinct  yellow 
margin;  Miirillo,  white,  shaded  rose,  large;  Mar- 
riage clc  Ma  Fille,  white  ground  feathered  with 
bright  crimson,  a  variety  that  has  long  been  cul- 
tivated, but  stiU  one  of  the  handsomest;  PcEony 
Gold,  rich  golden  yellow;  PcBony  Bed,  deep  red; 
the  flowers  by  their  fulness  are  well  entitled  to 
the  name— they  resemble  Pseonies. 

Dealers  in  bulbs  state  that  their  patrons  seem 
content  usually  to  order 
mixed  collections  of  Tulips, 
notwithstanding  that  named 
sorts  are  so  reasonable  in 
price.  Perhaps  it  is  on  the 
assumption  that  the  mixtures 
contain  of  the  best  named 
sorts.  This  is  only  true  in 
measure.  Many  of  the  choicer 
kinds  increase  with  such  ditti- 
culty,  that  they  seldom  can 
be  included  in  the  mixtures. 

The  Golden-banded 
Japan  Lily.  The  impression 
prevailing  widely,  that  this 
Japan  Lily  (L  auratum)  de- 
teriorates year  by  year  after 
planting,  is  not  confirmed  on 
these  grounds.  In  a  selection 
of  a  dozen  or  more  species  of 
Lilies  set  out  early  in  the 
spring  of  1889,  there  was  a 
strong  bulb  of  this  species, 
and  several  of  Lancifolium 
roseum  and  album.  The 
Auratum  flowered  well  the 
same  season,  throwing  up  a 
single  stem.  Last  year  two 
stems  appeared,  each  of 
which  produced  several  hand- 
some, perfect  flowers.  At  this 
writing,  August  18,  the  bulb 
has  extended  to  a  clump  of 
four  stems,  together  carrying 
fourteen  flowers,  and  the 
plant  is  in  first-rate  color  and 
vigor.  Of  the  fifteen  species 
set  at  the  time,  the  present 
kind  has  shown  itself  not  a  bit 
behind  any  other  as  a  good, 
healthy  grower.  Judging  by 
the  appearances  here,  a  casual 
observer  would,  at  the  third 
flowering  season  after  plant- 
ing, pick  out  the  Auratum  as 
one  of  the  more  robust  kinds 
of  the  lot.  The  treatment  has 
been  simple.  The  bulb  was 
planted  in  sandy  loam,  in  a 
crowning  bed,  where  no 
water  ever  stands.  The  soil 
is  not  very  rich,  no  manure 
having  been  applied  to  it 
since  planting,  except  a  light 
top  dressing  each  autumn. 
The  only  fertilizer  given  at 
planting,  was  the  sod  (two 
parts)  and  manure  (one  part) 
compost,  described  under 
these  notes  last  month. 

Hedchera  Sanodtnea.  We 
had  hoped  to  have  been  able 
to  report  bloom  on  our  little 
tuft  of  this  "Alum  Root"  the 
present  season,  but  in  this  we  are  disappointed. 
A  plant  was  set  out  two  years  ago,  and  while  it 
has  held  its  own  and  gained  somewhat  in  size,  it 
still  is  small  and  without  bloom.    This  is  a  Mex- 
ican plant,  which  has  received  high  praise  at  the 
bands  of  cultivators  in  Europe. 

Monorda  or  Crimson  Balm.  This  brilliant 
summer-flowering  perennial  is  not  well  enough 
appreciated  by  flower  lovers.  Grown  in  a  mass, 
either  in  an  isolated  bed,  or  in  the  hardy  plant  or 
ehrub  border,  it  .shows  a  surface  of  fine,  deep- 
scarlet  flowers  from  June  until  through  August. 
A  bed  of  it  will,  during  that  period,  compare 
favorably  with  scarlet  Geraniums  for  showi- 
ness,  while  the  Balm  requires  but  once  planting, 
with  an  occasional  dividing  and  resetting.  Its 
peculiar  merit  consists  in  its  perfect  hardiness 
and  vigor,  neatness  of  giowth,  and  the  striking 
beauty  of  the  flowers.  It  is  not  coarse  or 
weedy-looking,  but  suited  to  adorn  the  finest 
lawn.  It  is  a  fine  type  of  the  Old-fashioned 
Flowers.  It  can  be  bought  of  any  of  the  hardy- 
flower  nurseries  for  about  25;cents  per  plant. 


Green  Peas.  It  is  an  often  mentioned  fact 
that  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
various  "First  and  Best"  Extra  Early  Pea  varie- 
ties of  the  different  seedsmen.  It  takes  a  sharp 
eye  to  recognize  any  of  the  new  "improved" 
sorts,  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Alaska  among 
them,  from  among  a  lot  of  these  first-early 
smooth  sorts.  They  all  have  the  Dan  O'Rourke 
character. 

Yet  there  is  considerable  of  a  difference  be- 
tween different  lots;  but  this  difference  is  due 
more  to  the  feed  than  to  the  breed.  Ou  ordi- 
nary soil,  and  with  ordinary  treatment,  the  early 
smooth  sorts  are  not  vigorous,  n(jr  the  pods 
filled,  nor  the  quality  good  enough  to  make  their 
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culture  profitable,  either  tor  market  or  home 
use.  This  we  noticed  to  be  the  case  also  on  New 
Jersey  sandy  loam,  where  gardeners  find  the 
production  of  good  Peas  of  almost  all  kinds  so 
extremely  simple  and  easy,  even  with  no  other 
but  concentrated  commercial  fertilizers. 

This  year  we  planted  the  Alaska  on  rich  clay 
loam,  heavily  manured  with  barnyard  compost, 
and  such  flrst-early  smooth  Peas  we  have  never 
picked  in  any  previous  season;  the  vines  were  so 
large  and  thrifty,  the  pods  so  numerous  and 
filled  as  if  ready  to  burst.  In  quality  also  we 
found  our  Alaska  to  be  almost  equal  to  any  of 
the  wrinkled  Peas.  And  all  this  due  to  heavy 
feeding!  We  shall  not  hesitate,  hereafter,  to 
plant  the  Alaska  for  earliest,  when  we  have  rich 
soil  to  plant  it  on.  Plenty  of  nitrogenous  matter 
is  needed  to  bring  out  the  leaf-growth,  which 
must  be  the  foundation  of  well-filled  pods.  Of 
course,  when  thus  grown,  some  sort  of  support 
will  be  necessary  for  good  results. 

For  a  wrinkled  Pea,  to  follow  closely  upon 
Alaska,  or  any  other  flrst-early  smooth  sort,  we 


have  not  yet  found  anything  better  than  Litlle 
Gem  (McLean's).  This,  in  a  wet  season,  and  un- 
der ordinary  soil  conditions,  we  can  grow  to  per- 
fection with  only  concentrated  commercial  fer- 
tilizers; but  if  soil  is  too  poor  and  heavy.  Little 
Gem  can  stand  considerable  barnyard  [manure. 
On  very  rich  soil  it  will  need  support  of  some  sort. 
Another  of  these  early  Peas,  that  have  done 
exceedingly  well  this  year,  is  NotVs  Excelsior, 
which  Mr.  J.  J.  H.  Gregory  had  sent  us  for  trial. 
It  also  was  well  filled  and  of  fine  quality,  on  soil 
of  the  same  character.  The  test,  however,  was 
made  on  too  small  a  scale  to  be  final.  We  will 
have  to  plant  it  again,  but  shall  do  so  with  en- 
tire confidence' in  the  final  result. 

With  the  AtnencanWomler 
we  have  made  test  after  test, 
and  failure  after  failure.  It 
is  much  lauded  as  one  of  the 
standard  early  sorts,  suit- 
able alike  for  home  use  and 
market.  The  only  place 
where  we  have  found  it  to 
do  well,  however,  was  in 
rich  old  gardens.  On  soil  of 
only  medium  fertility,  even 
with  most  liberal  use  of  con- 
centrated fertilizers, we  have 
never  been  able  to  produce 
any  kind  of  crop.  It  is  em- 
phatically a  garden  Pea,  and 
even  when  grown  under  the 
stimulus  of  an  abundance  of 
nitrogenous  plant  food,  it 
remains  dwarf  enough  to 
dispense  with  brush  or  other 
support.  It  seldom  grows 
more  than  eight  inches  high, 
while  on  poor  soils  it  may 
not  reach  four  inches,  pro- 
ducing only  few  pods,  and 
these  as  dwarfed  and  crip- 
pled as  the  plant  itself.  We 
have  done  with  it  forever. 

Of  medium  and  late  wrin- 
kled Peas  we  have  a  great 
number  that  are  really  good 
and  reliable;  among  them 
Bliss'  Abundance  and  Ever- 
bearing, Burpee's  Quality 
and  Quantity,  Stratagem, 
Teleplwne,  Champion  of 
England,  and  others. 

A  really  fine  Pea  of  this 
class  is  the  Heroine,  a  branch 
of  which,  as  growing  ou  our 
grounds,  is  shown  in  an- 
nexed illustration.  Pods 
and  Peas  are  enormously 
large,  and  the  latter  crowded 
into  the  pods,  up  to  twelve 
in  number,  as  we  have 
seldom  seen  it  in  Pea  kind. 
The  variety  is  certainly 
promising,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  a  single  and 
rather  limited  trial.  Seed 
was  received  from  the  in- 
troducers, Peter  Henderson 
&  Co.,  New  York. 

All   these  later,  wrinkled 
sorts    are    remarkable    for 
their     thrifty    foliage.      If 
overstimulated   by   organic 
manures,  this  growth  is  lia- 
ble to  become  excessive  and 
subject     to      mildew     and 
blight.      For    best    results, 
therefore,  we  would  recommend  the  use  of  only 
medium  fertile  soil,  and  of  mineral  fertilizers, 
such  as  wood-ashes,  bone  dust,  and  high-grade 
commercial  manures.    No  harm  is  to  be  feared 
from  even  heavy  dressings  of  such  fertilizing 
substances.     We    usually   apply   them   in   the 
drills,  either  before  or  after  sowing  the  Peas. 

In  the  foregoing  we  have  given  the  principles 
which  govern  us  in  managing  the  Pea  crop.  It 
only  remains  to  be  said  that  people  will  find  It  a 
hard  task  to  grow  good  Peas  of  any  of  these 
later,  heavy-leafed,  wrinkled  sort  on  soils  very 
rich  in  organic  matter,  without  giving  them 
some  sort  of  support. 

The  Gbeen  MonNTAiN  Grape.  We  are  favor- 
ably impressed  with  this  new  variety.  Appar- 
ently it  is  one  of  the  earliest  sorts  in  the  lot, 
berries  beginning  to  soften  at  this  writing. 

This  talk  about  the  identity  of  the  Green 
Mountain  and  Winchell  Grapes  induced  us  to 
send  to  the  introducer  of  the  Winchell  for  a  sec- 
tion of  cane  with  fruit  and  leaves.  This,  when 
received,  was  carefully  compared  with  the  ■Green 
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Mountain,  growing  on  our  grounds  and  proved 
like  it  in  every  particular.  On  such  evidence 
as  we  have  there  is  no  other  conclusion  open  to 
us  than  that  the  Green  Mountain  and  the  Win- 
cheU  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 


Judge  Miller's  Fruit  Notes. 

Peaches.  For  half  a  century  there  has 
been  improvements  going  on  in  this  luscious 
fruit,  and  yet  perfection  In  some  respects 
has  not  been  reached.  One  important  want 
Is  an  early  Peach  like  Alexander,  of  real 
good  quality,  that  is  free  from  rot,  and  a 
free  stone.    Tree  vigorous  and  productive. 

As  to  valuable  late  varieties  we  have 
reached  the  climax  I  think,  as  both  free  and 
cling  of  excellent  quality  are  here  that  ripen 
as  late  as  it  is  possible  for  a  Peach  to  acquire 
first  rate  quality.  When  the  weather 
gets  cool  in  the  fall  no  Peach  can  arrive  at 
that  excellence  reached  in  hot  weather. 

The  Nix  Cling  will  hang  on  the  trees  here 
until  frost,  and  I  have  kept  them  until 
Christmas,  but  it  is  simply  a  Peach  with 
not  much  flavor. 

The  Henrietta  or  Levy's  Winter  is  the 
finest  and  best  of  all  that  I  have  tested  yet. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  raised  a  lot  of  trees 
from  Hale's  Early,  and  out  of  one  hundred 
there  were  three  that  I  deemed  worthy  of 
perpetuation,  and  which  were  grown  for  a 
few  years;  but  then  they  took  to  rotting  as 
bad  as  the  parent.  Even  the  Hales  on  high 
land  here,  800  feet  above  the  river,  never 
rotted,  yet  here  on  the  rich  bottom  land  it 
is  not  worth  growing. 

Close  to  Sedalia,  Mo. ,  I  know  an  orchard 
of  about  three  acres  of  this  variety  that  did 
nobly,  and  that  in  a  thin  prairie  soil  with  a 
hardpan  underneath  that  would  hold  water 
like  a  bucket.  This  was  a  mystery  to  me, 
as  the  general  impression  is  that  the  Peach 
tree  wants  perfect  drainage.  About  the 
same  time  that  the  Hale's  seedlings  were 
raised,  I  set  out  an  orchard  of  about  fifty 
trees,  ten  or  twelve  varieties  of  the  very 
best,  from  earliest  to  latest. 

This  was  on  level  ground,  rich,  but  well 
drained.  They  were  headed  back  annually, 
pruned  and  kept  well  cultivated.  From 
this  something  grand  was  expected,  but  a 
sad  disappointment  awaited  me.  The  third 
year  most  of  the  trees  bore  splendid  fruit, 
and  they  were  the  picture  of  health,  but  the 
fall  was  warm  until  late,  and  in  November 
we  got  a  severe  cold  spell.  The  winter  fol- 
lowing the  mercury  got  down  to  34°  below 
zero,  and  that  was  too  much  for  them. 

We  never  gathered  a  bushel  of  fruit  from 
the  fifty  trees  after,  as  they  were  so  injured 
that  they  barely  kept  alive,  and  two  years 
of  Peach  failure  followiug ,  then  another 
severe  winter  finished  them  off.  Not  a  tree 
is  now  left.  This  season  gives  us  the  fullest 
crop  of  Peaches  I  ever  saw;  the  trees  being 
literally  crowded  with  fruit. 

Nearly  all  the  early  ones  rotted,  but  where 
the  fruit  was  well  thinned  out  they  nearly 
escaped  the  rot.  This  is,  I  think  a  hint  to 
growers.  Some  man  has  written  that  when 
a  tree  or  vine  is  overloaded,  it  brings  on 
fruit  rot  in  self  defence. 

The  years  of  failure  in  the  Peach  crop 
here  caused  to  neglect  heading  in  my  trees, 
and  now  even  where  properly  thinned  out, 
they  are  breaking  down.  Hereafter  the 
same  care  will  be  given  them  whether  they 
fruit  or  not.  I  believe  that  if  we  would  not 
cultivate  Peach  trees  too  late,  give  the  tips 
a  pinching  about  the  first  of  September,  that 
they  would  stand  a  harder  winter  than  they 
will  if  otherwise  treated.  Here  we  often 
get  a  warm,  wet  spell  late  in  the  fall  that 
almost  starts  the  sap,  in  which  condition 
they  cannot  stand  the  same  degree  of  cold 
that  they  might,  or  do  where  the  fall  is  cool 
and  dry.  The  late  varieties  here  promise  to 
be  unusually  fine  unless  the  present  drouth 
continues,  in  which  case  they  will  fall  short; 


so  will  also  the  winter  Apples,  of  which 
there  is  but  a  slim  crop  as  a  ritle. 

The  raising  of  Peach  seedlings  of  fair 
quality  will  insure  us  more  crops,  as  they 
will  stand  a  lower  temperature.  Late  spring 
frosts  have  not  cut  off  our  Peaches  more 
than  twice  in  twenty-three  years,  it  is  only 
the  low  temperature  in  the  vrlnter  that  does 
the  damage;  not  only  to  the  fruit  buds  but 
also  to  the  trees,  unless  quite  low  headed. 

I  have  known  the  mercury  at  zero  in  a 
morning,  and  thirty-two  hours  after  seen 
grasshoppers  skipping  around  beneath  the 
cliffs  here.  Worked  in  my  shirt-sleeves 
with  comfort. 

Blackberkies.  The  crop  of  this  fruit  is 
an  immense  one  here.  Prom  Lucretia  Dew- 
berry (the  earliest)  to  Winnewaski  (the 
latest),  all  bear  a  full  crop.  Snyder,  Taylor, 
Stone's  Hardy,  Freed  and  Triumph  are  all 
doing  their  best.  Among  the  large  ones 
Triumph  is  to  my  taste  the  best,  and  is 
among  the  early  ones,  in  which  I  erred  once 
in  stating  it  was  late. 

Erie  has  come  to  stay,  so  has  Winnewaski. 
Both  large  and  productive;  neither  are  as 
sweet  as  the  Triumph,  but  have  a  good  fiavor. 
Erie  is  said  to  be  like  the  Lawton,  not  so 
with  me.  The  berry  is  more  round,  and  the 
foliage  free  from  rust.  I  have  neither  Law- 
ton  nor  Kittatinny  to  compare,  as  they  were 
cut  down  wih  rust,  but  from  recollection 
don't  think  any  of  those  mentioned  are 
superior  to  the  Kittatinny,  which,  however, 
was  not  quite  hardy  with  me. 

This  fruit  is  brought  into  the  house  by  the 
bushel;  preserving,  jelly  making,  canning 
and  drying  are  in  full  blast.  As  to  varieties, 
I  think  like  Rlehl,  of  Alton,  Ills.,  that  there 
are  as  good  wild  ones  around  us  as  we  cul- 
tivate. This  can  be  proven  not  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  this  place,  by  a  lot  of 
seedlings  that  came  up  voluntarily,  carried 
by  the  birds  I  suppose,  for  there  are  plenty 
of  them  equal  to  my  best,  in  size,  product- 
iveness and  quality. 

While  gathering  Eries  a  few  days  ago 
thought,  would  take  some  for  show  to  the 
house,  when  a  son  of  mine  came  to  me  with 
a  handful  of  wild  ones,  and  asked  if  I  could 
beat  that?  They  were  as  large  as  the  Eries, 
and  decidedly  better  in  quality.  There  is 
nothing  like  looking  around  oneself  and  see 
what  nature  is  doing  for  us.  Not  a  week 
ago  I  came  across  a  Raspberry  on  the  edge 
of  the  creek  land,  whose  young  canes  I 
staked  out  over  the  land  (as  they  hung  out 
over  the  water)  to  propagate.  The  fruit  as 
large  as  my  largest,  and  excellent  in  quality. 


A    Great    Fruit    Farm    and    Garden. 

Hundreds  of  Acres  in  Peaches, 

Thirty-five  in  Celery,  Etc. 

The  traveler  behind  the  window  of  a  D. 
L.  &  W.  car  passing  near  Mount  Morris, 
N.  Y.,  will  be  attracted  by  a  large  field  of 
black  muck  land,  extending  from  the  foot 
of  the  hill  to  the  railroad  embankment,  and 
containing  twenty  or  more  acres.  There  is 
also  a  large  field  of  Celery,  and  one  of  Cab- 
bage and  Cauliflower  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road  bed. 

This  tract  of  low  land  is  a  part  of  the  .1.  F. 
White  orchard  farm  of  800  acres.  Orchards 
and  dwellings,  with  all  necessary  buildings, 
greenhouses,  evaporating  and  canning  es- 
tablishments are  on  the  hill  above.  A  large 
part  of  the  farm  is  planted  to  Peaches,  but 
there  are  also  40  acres  or  more  in  Plums,  a 
number  in  Apricots  and  Cherries,  40  or  .50 
in  Grapes,  and  a  large  tract  will  be  set  out 
next  spring  to  Bartlett  Pears.  Celery  is 
grown  to  the  extent  of  .3.5  acres.  A  similar 
area  is  devoted  to  Tomatoes,  10  acres  to 
Cantaloupes,  tour  acres  to  Hubbard  Squash, 
CO  acres  to  Beans,  several  acres  to  Onions, 
and  various  other  things. 

We  have  travelled  over  the  D.  L.  &  W. 


route  between  here  and  New  York  quite 
frequently,  and  when  this  happened  to  be 
in  the  daytime,  we  have  never  failed  to 
watch  the  Mount  Morris  Celery  fields  with 
great  interest.  The  soil  appeared  so  rich 
and  fine,  and  the  plants  so  exceedingly 
thrifty,  while  the  cross  ditches  with  their 
fiood  gates  lent  to  the  whole  so  many  addi- 
tional charms  in  our  sight,  that  we  had  long 
since  decided  to  stop  off  for  investigation  at 
the  first  opportune  moment.  So  when  the 
owner  invited  us  to  come  and  see  his  Peach 
orchards,  now  bearing  about  50,000  bushels 
of  fruit,  we  were  promptly  on  the  spot. 

Wholesale  Celery  Culture.  The  tract 
in  Celery  is  a  rich  muck  bed  of  great  depth 
(probably  not  less  than  twenty  feet),  and 
slightly  sloping  from  the  foot  of  the  hiU  to 
the  railroad.  In  spots  the  soil  contains  a 
good  percentage  of  sand,  and  the  surface 
layer  bears  evidence  of  heavy  dressings  with 
barnyard  manure.  Several  teams  were  busy 
drawing  a  new  supply  of  stable  manure  to 
be  composted  in  long  heaps  by  the  roadside 
for  next  season's  use.  A  finer  tract  of  land 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  is  here  em- 
ployed, cannot  well  be  found.  Mr.  White 
has  not  been  slow  to  see  its  natural  advan- 
tages, and  to  utUize  them  to  about  the  full- 
est extent. 

The  Irrigating  Plant.  It  is  but  a  little 
mountain  stream  rushing  down  the  hill  on 
one  side  of  the  winding  road  to  the  beautiful 
orchard  home  above,  but  it  is  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  moisture  that  the  '.20  acre 
Celery  field  may  need  in  addition  to  the- 
water  given  from  the  clouds;  so  that  injury 
to  the  crop  from  even  a  prolonged  drouth  is 
not  to  be  feared. 

It  is  but  a  little  mountain  stream;  but  it 
is  the  thing  above  all  others,  even  above  the 
beautiful,  rich,  deep,  porous  soil,  and  the 
liberal  use  of  manures,  that  makes  the  crop 
an  unfailing  success,  and  enables  Mr.  White 
to  produce  Celery  of  such  size  and  perfec- 
tion, that  the  Kalamazoo  product  cannot 
compete  with  it  in  the  market  on  even  terms. 
There  are  hundreds  of  opportunities  in  this 
and  other  states,  where  little  streams,  and 
ponds,  and  canals,  etc.,  might  be  utilized 
for  irrigating  purposes  in  the  same  or  a  sim- 
ilar simple  way,  and  with  as  telling  effect 
as  is  done  on  Mr.  White's  farm,  but  usually 
the  owners  fail  to  see  and  profit  by  their 
natural  advantages. 

The  arrangement  here  is  very  simple.  A 
ditch  is  dug  along  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
about  a  dead  level  the  entire  length  of  the 
Held.  By  turning  the  current  of  the  little 
stream  into  it,  this  ditch  can  be  filled  to 
overfiowing.  Smaller  side  ditches  are  dug 
at  regular  intervals  of  10  or  15  rods  across 
the  field  to  the  lower  end,  and  here  connect 
with  another  ditch  along  the  railroad  em- 
bankment, which  carries  off  the  surplus 
water.  These  side  ditches  are  provided  with 
three  or  four  flood  gates  each. 

.Just  as  soon  as  the  soil  gives  the  least  in- 
dication of  dryness,  the  main  ditch  is 
allowed  to  fill  to  overflowing,  by  the  simple 
opening  of  a  flood-gate  at  the  side  of  the 
brook  above.  The  next  move  then  is  to  open 
the  flood  gates  which  empty  this  water  into 
the  cross  ditches  filling  them  to  the  next 
flood  gate  below  that  is  kept  closed,  until 
the  water  rises  clear  to  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Mr.  White  tells  us  that  it  takes  only 
24  hours  for  the  water  in  the  ditches  to  soak 
all  through  the  soil  and  moisten  the  whole 
extent  of  the  area  Ijetween  each  two  ditches, 
in  fact,  make  the  land  so  wet  that  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  drive  a  horse  through. 

Now  the  Hood  gate  is  opened,  and  the 
water  allowed  to  fill  the  next  section  of 
ditch,  the  flood  gate  below  remaining  closed. 
When  this  section  has  received  its  proper 
allowance  of  water,  the  next  section  below  is 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  That  under 
such  circumstances  the  growth  of  the  Celery 
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is  of  greatest  luxuriance  and  thrift,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at. 

Eakly  Celekv.  Mr.  Wliite  has  been 
shipping  Celery  early  in  July.  How  is  the 
crop  produced  so  early? 

The  plants  are  started  in  greenhouses. 
Seed  is  sown  in  flats  in  February,  the  young 
plants  pricked  out  in  cold  frame  the  middle 
of  March,  and  planted  in  open  ground  in 
April.  Rich  soil,  irrigation  and  good  culti- 
vation do  the  rest. 

White  Plume  is  the  variety  almost  exclu- 
sively grown  for  early  market.  The  Golden 
Self-bleaching  is  not  found  reliable,  and 
Mr.  White  will  not  plant  It  again.  Of  course 
even  these  varieties  are  bleached  by  earth- 
ing up  same  as  any  of  the  ordinary  sorts. 
Bleaching  by  boards  is  here  practiced  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent.  The  soil  is  so  loose 
and  easily  handled  that  earthing  up  is  found 
Ijy  far  the  simplest  method. 

The  whole  business,  of  course  is  carried 
on  in  a  most  systematic  way.  Everything 
goes  like  clock  work,  and  nothing  is  left  to 
hand  labor  that  can  possibly  be  done  by 
horse  and  machinery.  The  cost  of  growing 
the  crop  has  to  be  reduced  to  lowest  possible 
figure,  and  the  smallest  item  in  saving  ex- 
pense, in  these  extensive  operations, amounts 
to  a  considerable  amount  in  the  aggregate. 

Take  for  Instance  this  matter  of  firming 
or  handling,  which  until  recently  was  done 
wholly  by  the  slow  and  tedious  hand  process 
—on  hand  and  knees,  and  which  required 
an  outlay  tor  labor  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 
Mr.  White  has  found  a  way  to  dispense 
with  the  old  plan  altogether,  and  four  men, 
each  provided  with  a  simple  tool  of  his  own 
construction,  now  do  the  work  formerly  re- 
quiring thirty  men.  Let  the  reader  draw 
his  own  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  saved 
in  making  this  improvement.  The  tool  will 
be  described  and  illustrated  in  next  number. 

The  larger  share  of  the  work  in  earthing 
up  is  done  with  shovel-plow  and  the  hand 
tool  mentioned;  and  only  the  finishing 
touches  are  applied  by  means  of  the  shovel 
or  spade.  The  rows  are  three  and  one-half 
feet  apart. 

Late  Celekt.  Plants  for  fall  and  winter 
Celery  are  grown  in  the  ordinary  way  out 
doors.  The  variety  grown  almost  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  others,  is  Golden  Heart,  al- 
though Mr.  White  thinks  very  well  of  the 
red  or  pink  sorts  like  New  Rose.  Apiece  of 
land  from  which  a  crop  of  Early  Celery 
(White  Plume)  had  been  taken  off  during 
July,  was  again  planted  with  Celery.  It  is 
the  first  time  in  Western  New  York  proba- 
bly that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  grow 
two  crops  of  Celery  on  the  same  land  in  one 
season,  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Price  of  Celery.  The  crop  is  sold  by 
the  dozen  roots.  The  earliest,  in  July, 
brought  50  or  HO  cents  per  dozen;  gradually 
the  price  dropped,  until  now  Mr.  White  sells 
on  the  farm  for  30  cents  per  dozen  bunches, 
or  about  the  same  figure  which  it  nets  him 
when  shipping  to  Buffalo  or  other  city  mar- 
kets, where  it  is  now  selling  at  40  cents  per 
dozen. 

Winter  Storage.  This  is  yet  the  great 
problem.  Heretofore  the  crop  for  winter 
sale  has  been  stored  in  the  ordinary  Celery 
pit;  but  the  drip  from  the  low  roof,  causing 
rot,  and  other  features,  were  an  objection, 
and  Mr.  White  has  been  looking  for  better 
storage  methods.  The  simple  condition 
needed  for  winter  storage  are  to  keep  the 
roots  moist  and  the  foliage  dry,  and  the 
whole  out  of  the  way  of  harm  by  freezing. 
Mr.  White  is  now  putting  up  an  immense 
structure,  three  stories  high,  with  double 
walls  a  foot  apart,  and  space  filled  with  saw- 
dust. We  hope  to  be  able,  at  no  distant 
day,  to  give  our  readers  the  results  of  Mr. 
White's  efforts  in  finding  an  improved  way 
of  keeping  Celery  thiough  the  winter. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Field  Notes  of  a  Horticulturist. 

L.  B.  PIERCE,  SCMMIT  CO..  O. 

On  June  3d  we  moved  some  Norway  and 
American  Spruces.  They  were  purchased 
four  years  ago,  of  a  Michigan  man,  and  or- 
dered early  in  May.  For  some  reason  they 
were  not  shipped  until  late  and  suffered 
considerable  delay  at  the  station.  They 
were  nicely  packed  in  an  oblong  box,  long 
enough  for  two  trees  packed  root  to  root. 
Plenty  of  sphagnum  had  been  used,  and  a 
broad  board  was  nailed  across  the  center  to 
hold  all  snug,  leaving  the  tops  exposed. 

The  station  agent,  thinking  to  do  me  a 
kindness,  had  wet  the  exposed  portion  (that 
is  the  tops)  several  times,  and  the  result 
was  a  hot,  rotten  mass.  I  planted  out  the 
1.500  trees,  but  had  little  hopes  of  their  liv- 
ing. Now  we  have  been  transplanting  what 
did  live,  and  there  was  67  Norway s  out  of 
500  and  36  American  out  of  1,000.  The  re- 
sult was  so  poor  that  I  partly  lost  Interest 
in  the  trees,  and  other  pressing  work  caused 
the  transplanting  to  be  neglected  until  this 
year.  The  trees  had  all  made  about  an  inch 
of  new  growth,  and,  from  not  having  been 
moved,  were  poorly  furnished  with  fibrous 
roots.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  pros- 
pect of  their  living  was  dubious,  but  I  cut 
back  last  year's  growth  two-thirds  and 
trimmed  into  shape,  also  removing  super- 
fluous Ijranches  entirely  where  the  growth 
was  exceptionally  thick.  This  severe  pruning 
will  help  very  much  toward  making  them 
live,  and  a  pouring  rain  in  the  night  has 
straightened  up  the  wilted  tufts  of  new 
growth  and  probably  all  will  live.  Very 
few  practice  cutting  back  Evergreens  in 
transplanting,  but  it  is  more  beneficial  than 
cutting  back  deciduous  trees,  inasmuch  as 
the  foliage  is  all  in  working  order  and 
rapidly  pumps  the  moisture  out  of  the  roots 
before  the  latter  have  time  to  make  connec- 
tion with  the  earth.  Many  have  an  idea 
that  cutting  back  the  leader  or  other 
branches  permanently  disfigures  the  trees, 
but  such  is  not  the  case.  It  is  natural  for 
Conifers  to  grow  conical,  and  one  branch 
near  the  top  will  become  a  leader.  Some- 
times there  will  be  a  strife  between  several 
branches,  but  a  little  pinching  back  or  cut- 
ting out  of  those  not  wanted  for  a  leader 
will  soon  give  the  supremacy  to  the  re- 
quired branch  and  after  that  there  will  be 
no  farther  trouble.  I  might  add  that  cut- 
ting back,  coupled  with  wet  weather,  makes 
it  possible  to  move  Evergreens  at  any  time, 
provided  the  exposure  of  the  roots  is  brief, 
say  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hours. 

The  weather  in  May  was  very  catching 
with  frequent  heavy  showers,  and  we  have 
made  use  of  it  by  filling  the  Strawberry 
vacancies.  AprU  was  a  very  trying  month 
for  transplanting,  with  cold,  drying  winds 
that  gradually  ended  in  a  three  weeks' 
drouth  in  May.  The  first  Strawberries 
set  out  all  grew  save  fifteen  in  a  thousand, 
but  the  last  required  ten  times  as  many,  or 
1.50  per  1,000.  All  were  set  with  equal  care, 
by  myself,  two  men  digging  and  trimming 
while  I  planted.  The  weather  was  so  un- 
favorable that  we  stopped  and  set  about 
4,000  plants,  after  heavy  rains  about  May 
30th  changed  the  conditions;  and  these  are 
all  thriving.  It  is  amazing  to  have  to  dig 
plants  with  berries  hall  grown,  but  it  is 
highly  desirable  to  have  complete  rows,  so  I 
do  it.  There  is  one  advantage,  however, 
and  that  is  you  can  be  sure  that  your  plants 
are  genuine.  I  have,  sometimes,  when 
plants  got  mixed  by  accident  or  with  wild 
seedlings,  started  entirely  new  with  a  variety 
by  taking  up  half  a  dozen  plants  in  fruit, 
removing  the  fruit  and  then  planting  under 
favorable  conditions  and  propagating  from 
these  plants.  It  doesn't  take  long  for  the 
progeny  of  six  Strawberry  plants  to  amount 
to  many  thousands,  and  in  this  way  all  will 
be  alike  and  unmixed. 


Our  Fruit  Exports  and  Imports. 

This  country  is  a  land  of  fruit.  We  may 
talk  of  under-consumption  (as  a  cause  of 
low  prices)  rather  than  over-production,  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  our  people  are  greater 
fruit  eaters  than  those  living  in  any  other 
coimtry  in  the  same  latitude.  Notwith- 
standing our  immense  home  production, 
we  are  still  dependent  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent upon  foreign  countries  for  supplies. 

According  to  Bradstreet's,  our  shipments 
last  year  of  green ,  dried  and  preserved  fruits 
were  valued  at  :W,031,68tj.  Our  surplus  pro- 
ducts are  taken  mostly  by  European 
countries,  the  states  of  Central  America, 
Cuba  and  the  British  West  Indies,  which 
supply  us  with  a  large  part  of  our  tropical 
fruits,  importing  in  return  but  very  little 
from  this  country.  In  1890  we  exported 
20,801,463  pounds  of  dried  Apples,  of  which 
2,804,860  pounds  went  to  Belgium,  8,739,.553 
pounds  to  France,  4,880,123  pounds  to  Ger- 
many, 1,.545,778  pounds  to  England,  2,047,811 
pounds  to  the  Netherlands,  .52,750  pounds  to 
Norway  and  Sweden,  118,880  pounds  to 
Scotland,  leaving  but  673,718  pounds  taken 
by  all  other  countries.  Of  the  4.53,.506  barrels 
of  green  Apples  exported  in  1890,  .380,174 
barrels  were  shipped  to  Europe,  3,710  barrels 
to  Central  America,  4,809  barrels  to  South 
America,  3,938  barrels  to  Cuba,  and  1,493 
barrels  to  the  British  West  Indies. 

Australia  is  a  large  consumer  of  our  ex- 
ported fruit.  In  1890  she  took  .531,145  pounds 
of  dried  Apples,  valued  at  $34,010;  19,730 
pounds  of  green  Apples,  valued  at  163,934, 
and  -J140,309  worth  of  canned  fruit,  or  about 
one-fifth  of  our  total  shipments.  We  shipped 
in  1890  to  Central  America  canned  goods  to 
the  value  of  $34,411,  and  to  South  America 
•fl8,.341.  England  is  the  largest  single  im- 
porter of  our  canned  fruits.  Her  receipts 
last  year  from  this  country  amounted  to 
$273,3.54,  which  was  more  than  two-fifths  of 
our  total  shipments. 

The  following  table  gives  our  exports  of 
fruit  for  ten  years: 

1881 $4,439,719  I  1886  $3,308,308 

1882 1,7.50,398  11887 2,669,96.5 

Wm 3,005,942  11888 3,482,424 

1884 1,746,418  11889 5,039,224 

1885 3,515,708  11890 4,031,686 

Countries  which  impose  duties  upon  these 
products  of  the  United  States  are  France, 
Germany,  Spain  and  Sweeden  in  Europe, 
Nicaragua,  Honduras  and  Salvator  in  Cen- 
tral America,  all  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, Mexico,  Hayti  and  Porto  Rico. 

The  major  part  of  our  imports  of  fruits 
and  nuts  are  dutiable.  Our  total  receipts 
last  year  were  valued  at  .?18,310,007,  of  which 
Bananas  constituted  the  largest  single  im- 
port, amounting  to  $4,653,779.  The  imports 
of  all  fruits  into  the  United  States  since  1883 
have  been  as  follows; 

1884 $17,830,022  |  1888 $18,302,045 

1885 14,929,125  11889 15,870,167 

1886  15,421,464  11890  18,310,007 

1887 18,508,851  I 

Bananas,  Cocoanuts  and  Pineapples  came 
mainly  from  the  West  Indies,  Central  and 
South  America;  Oranges  and  Lemons  from 
SicUy,  Spain  and  Italy;  Almonds  from 
France,  Spain  and  Italy;  Prunes  from  Aus- 
tria, Hungary  and  France,  and  Raisins 
from  Spain. 

It  may  strike  us  that  with  the  ease  with 
which  we  produce  a  long  list  of  most  excel- 
lent fruits,  these  figures  do  not  make  a 
favorable  showing  of  the  enterprise  and 
push  of  our  people,  and  that  the  eighteen 
million  dollars'  worth  of  fruits  now  im- 
ported should  all  or  for  the  most  part  be 
produced  at  home,  also  that  our  exports 
should  be  largely  increased. 

The  latter  will  undoubtedly  be  the  case. 
When  all  the  orchards  and  vineyards,  etc., 
now  planted,  wiU  be  in  full  fruiting,  we 
shall  have  vastly  more  fruit  and  fruit  pro- 
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ducts  to  spare  for  willing  buyers  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  than  we  have  had  heretofore, 
and  more  to  consume  at  home.  But  our 
people  are  adept  scholars  in  the  use  of 
fruits,  and  the  consumption,  per  capita, 
Beems  to  be  increasing  so  fast,  that  we  be- 
lieve the  imports  will  not  fall  off  for  some 
time  to  come,  especially  since  they  consist 
so  largely  of  Bananas,  of  which  we  produce 
no  appreciable  amoiint,  and  which  have 
now  become  almost  a  daily  necessity  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
On  the  whole  we  are  to  be  congratulated 


JAPAN   PLUM,   HATTONKIN   No.  2,   NATURAL  SIZE 


for  our  facilities  to  produce,  and  still  more 
for  our  unexcelled  capacity  and  willingness 
to  consume  fruits. 

The  effects  of  fruit-eating  upon  a  nation 
as  well  as  upon  the  Individual,  can  only  be 
favorable  and  desirable. 


The  Japanese  Plums. 

J.  L.  NORMAND,  LA. 

I  forward  to  your  address  samples  of  the 
Hattonkin  No.  2  Plum,  There  is  some  con- 
fusion in  the  nomenclature  of  the  .Japanese 
Plums.  I  find  myself  with  three  different 
kinds  of  Hattonkins,  and  three  kinds  of 
Botans.  Have  now  some  thirty  different 
varieties  of  oriental  Plums  on  my  experi- 
ment grounds,  and  will  fruit  most  of  them 
this  present  season. 

Some  of  them  are  a  marvel  of  prolificacy, 
large  size  and  exquisite  flavor,  ripening  in 
succession  here  in  central  Louisiana  from 
the  10th  day  of  May  to  the  first  of  September, 
thus  giving  us  a  succession  of  luscious 
Plums  for  over  three  months.  The  South 
now  can  compete  with  California  in  raising 
fine  Prunes,  which  are  practically  curculio- 
proof,  except  the  Kelsey  which  is  attacked 
by  the  little  "turks."  I  have  fruited  some 
sixteen  varieties  in  the  last  three  years  and 
find  them  free  of  insect  pests,  and  to  my  de- 
light this  season  I  see  no  perceptible  damage 
done  by  the  curculio. 

I  am  sure  these  oriental  Plums  are  not 
only  a  success  here  in  the  Cotton  belt,  but 
also  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Indiana  and  New 
York  and  other  states. 

[The  specimens  of  Hattonkin  No.  2  came 
to  hand.  Skin  and  flesh  dark  golden  yellow. 
Form  shown  in  accompanying  illustration. 
Size  medium.  Even  after  having  been 
shipped  so  far  and  picked  before  maturity, 
the  fruit  is  quite  acceptable,  We  notice  a 
little  insipidity  and  lack  of  pronounced 
character.  The  flesh  is  fruity  and  meaty, 
mild  subacid,  and  if  not  of  high  quality, 
quite  pleasant,  sprightly,  melting  and  good. 
Altogether  we  think  fruit  growers  will  do 
well  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  Japanese  Plums. 
There  is  good  material  in  them.— Ed.] 


Raspberries  Once  More. 

E.  P.  POWELL,  ONEIDA  COUNTY,  N.  T. 

If  I  were  to  have  but  one  Raspberry  for 
home  use,  I  should  select  Shaffer.  It  al- 
ways freezes  back  a  little,  but  it  comes  up 
with  enormous  crops  every  time.  The  berry 
is  large,  by  all  odds  our  biggest.  The  qual- 
ity is  tart,  but  firm.    It  has  real  flavor.    The 


Cuthbert  is  best  for  market  and  is  a  really 
good  berry,  but  it  is  not  highest  in  flavor. 
For  quality  alone.  Turner  is  close  to  the 
head,  only  the  plant  will  not  endure  the 
least  neglect  or  crowding.  I  do  not  know 
one  other  fruit  so  good  under  special  cul- 
ture, and  so  poor  when  let  alone.  The 
Turner  must  be  grown  in  hills,  with  not 
more  than  three  canes  in  a  hill.  The  Cuth- 
bert, on  the  contrary,  does  best  when  in  tight 
rows.  Shaffer  I  grow  in  hills  altogether. 
It  roots  at  the  tip  like  a  black  Raspberry. 
You  can  multiply  it  readily  if  you  choose  to 
give  it  room .  Of  all  berries, 
the  one  that  almost  fills 
every  demand  is  Pride  of 
the  Hudson.  There  must 
be  localities  where  it  will 
be  perfect.  This  year  with 
me  it  is  loaded  beyond  con- 
ception. The  berries  are 
mellow  and  very  delicious, 
but  they  do  not  keep  long 
after  ripening.  The  canes 
also  do  not  adapt  them- 
selves to  field  culture.  I 
have  them  in  a  dozen  locali- 
ties, and  find  that  they 
thrive  best  in  a  half-shaded 
spot  with  moist  soil.  They 
do  not  always  endure 
open  field  culture.  I  have 
two  seedlings,  crosses  of  Philadelphia  and 
Cuthbert,  that  seem  to  me  decidedly  ahead 
of  all  early  berries.  They  are  in  good  hands 
to  be  tested  farther.  One  of  them  has  the 
Philadelphia  style  of  growth,  the  other  has 
the  Cuthbert  style;  both  are  round  berries 
and  of  extra  size  and  solidity.  Grown  along- 
side Marlboro,  they  are  with  similar  culture 
more  than  double  the  size.  Marlboro  with 
me  seems  only  a  decently  good  wild  berry. 
Of  yellows,  I  prefer  Franconia  when  we 
have  dry  weather,  but  Golden  Queen  all  in 
all  for  seasons  as  they  go.  The  first  is  high- 
est in  flavor.  Golden  Queen  is  not  a  rich 
berry  and  it  softens  soon  after  picking,  but 
not  so  soon  as  Franconia.  The  only  object 
in  raising  yellows  is  to  suit  a  fancy  trade 
that  takes  in  a  small  proportion  of  select 
berries.  Bright  scarlet  is  the  taking  color 
always.  But  for  home  use  be  sure  to  put 
up  a  few  cans  of  purples.  The  flavor  is  pe- 
culiar, and  rich.    I  prefer  it  to  all  others. 

Black  Raspberries  are  not  with  me  a 
specialty,  although  I  have  Gregg,  Souhegan, 
Tyler,  Davison's  Thornless,  Palmer,  Ada. 
Hilborn,  and  a  specially  fine  selection  of 
seedlings.  Some  of  these  latter  quite  equal 
the  former.  I  am  inclined  to  like  Palmer 
as  well  as  any  for  early,  and  Gregg  for  late; 
although  Gregg  occasionally  kills  back 
more  or  less.  Blacks  will  not  stand  more 
than  three  or  four  years  in  the  same  stools 
and  do  well;  reds  may  be  grown  in  the  same 
place  for  ten  or  even  more  years. 

I  have  adopted  the  high-cutting  plan  for 
red  Raspberries  and  all  that  can  grow  in 
long  rows.  In  these  rows,  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  feet  apart,  are  set  Cedar  posts  or  stout 
stakes  to  which  I  fasten  wires,  one  wire  to 
a  row,  about  four  feet  high.  The  canes  are 
then  tied  in  small  bunches  above  or  below 
the  wires,  not  to  the  wires,  for  if  they  were, 
the  motion  caused  by  wind  would  soon  saw 
the  cords  in  two.  Use  coarse  Hop  twine. 
In  October  I  cut  out  old  canes;  cut  off  the 
tops  to  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  dig  out 
superfluous  canes  for  sale.  These  I  make 
no  point  of  growing,  but  believe  I  should, 
and  that  all  farmers  or  fruit  growers  should 
cultivate  a  habit  of  making  everything 
come  to  use.    No  waste,  no  want. 

The  successful  culture  of  Raspberries  de 
pends  on  a  cool  soil.  That  is  one  reason 
why  I  grow  the  canes  tall,  as  they  shade  the 
soil  and  keep  it  moist  and  cool.  Manure  I 
have  distributed  in  the  fall  from  carts  driven 
along  the  ends  of  the  fields.  The  cut  canes 
can  be  left  on  the  ground  till  spring,  if  de- 


sirable, to  help  as  winter  protection.  Clip 
the  tops  with  hedge  shears,  with  which  a 
man  can  cut  nearly  as  fast  as  he  will  walk. 
The  use  of  sawdust  or  coal  ashes,  or  both, 
as  mulch,  is  very  much  to  be  approved. 

High  culture  lifts  the  bulk  of  the  crop 
higher  than  low  culture;  but  that  is  no  dis- 
advantage to  the  berries  and  is  a  great  help 
to  the  pickers,  who  can  pick  most  of  the 
crop  standing.  But  you  should  see  the 
scarlet  walls  of  berries  that  my  rows  pre- 
sent on  picking  days. 

There  is  no  trouble  with  birds  except  for 
the  first  few  days,  and  mostly  with  blacks. 
I  have  tried  to  fairly  estimate  profit  and  loss 
and  been  ready  to  invite  robins,  cat-birds 
and  indigo-birds  to  come  as  freely  as  they 
choose.  Wood  thrushes  and  hermit  thrushes 
are  now  adding  their  songs  to  my  orchestra. 
The  oriole  is  not  quite  as  polite  as  he  might 
be,  but  what  a  scavenger  of  bugs  he  is,  and 
especially  of  tree  lice.  Those  who  grow  but 
a  small  garden  of  berries  must  judge  for 
themselves,  but  field  growers  can  invite  the 
birds  to  help  themselves.  My  main  use  for 
black  Raspberries  is  to  keep  the  birds  off 
my  red  ones. 

Raspberry  rust  I  have  been  studying,  and 
believe  our  main  protection  and  prevention 
is  good  culture  and  good  trimming.  The 
rust  strikes  in  when  plants  are  exhausted 
with  suckers  or  lack  of  manure  and  mulch. 
Cut  out  all  but  four  canes,  or  less  if  need 
be.  Mulch  well,  and  you  will  be  surprised 
to  find  your  bushes  coming  back  to  health. 
Very  dry  weather,  rather  than  wet  and  cold 
spells,  conduce  to  the  spread  of  this  disease. 


A  Wrought  Iron  Boiler. 

Here  and  there  a  florist  is  found  who  is  ex- 
perimenting in  the  matter  of  constructing  a 
hot-water  boiler  after  ideas  of  his  own. 
Usually  in  such  cases  the  claim  is  made 
that  the  boiler  costs  less  money  than  the 
cast  iron  ones  of  the  regular  makers.  To 
any  one  interested  in  this  subject,  the  ac- 
companying engraving  may  be  of  some  ser- 
vice. 

The  flgure  represents  a  boiler  having  a 
a  single  water-space  between  two  tubular 
walls  of  boiler  plate.  This  space  extends 
around  both  the  fireplace  and  ashpit.  The 
grate  bars  are  placed  about  one-third  way 
up  from  the  bottom  of  the  interior.  The 
flue-pipe  leaves  the  boilers  at  a  and  returns 
at  h.  This  style  of  boiler  can  be  used  either 
in  connection  with  a  brick  flue,  as  in  the 
ease  of  a  saddle  boiler,  or  by  having  the 
chimney  pipe  rise  at  the  further  end. 


Profitable  Lettuce  Forcing. 

J.  W.  OLDS,  MENARD  CO..  ILLS- 

My  method  of  forcing  Lettuce  may  be  odd 
and  unusual,  but  it  pays.  I  use  three  green- 
houses, each  15x:H2  feet  in  size,  and  heated 
with  hot  air.  Seedlings  are  raised  in  flats 
K^xlT'.i  inches,  and  4  inches  in  depth,  at  the 


A  WROUGHT  IRON   HOT-WATER    BOILER- 

rate  of  about  .WO  plants  per  flat.  Twenty  or 
thirty  days  after  sowing,  when  the  plants 
begin  to  crowd,  I  prick  them  out  in  other 
flats  of  same  size,  putting  f).5  to  the  flat.  I 
then  set  them  in  one-pound  tin  cans,  and 
place  these  in  a  flat  which  holds  Itj  cans, 
and  measures  0x17  inches  and  one  inch  deep. 
The  plants  are  then  about  two  inches 
apart.    There  they  remain  until   set  out, 
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when  about  half  grown,  in  my  cloth  green- 
house, which  was  somewhat  illustrated  in 
last  February  No.,  page  84.  I  use  it  for  first 
crop  Lettuce,  which  seems  to  do  better  than 
in  a  glass  greenhou.se.  I  follow  the  Lettuce 
with  other  plants,  or  Sweet  Potato  slips. 
Can  run  these  beds  with  success  with  tem- 
perature at  .'i  above  zero. 

I  also  set  Lettuce  plants  from  small  cans 
In  beds  or  3  lb.  cans  (I  use  several  thousand) 
where  I  let  them  mature. 

In  marketing  my  Lettuce,  I  set  twelve 
mature  plants,  each  growing  in  three-pound 
can,  in  a  seed  flat,  and  take  to  my  home 
market.  I  never  lose  a  head ,  and  get  twenty 
or  thirty  cents  a  dozen  more  than  I  can  get 
for  Lettuce  cut  from  the  beds.  I  believe  I 
am  the  first  person  in  Illinois  to  market 
Lettuce  in  this  way.  If  not  sold,  the  plants 
continue  to  grow,  and  eventually  would  go 
to  seed. 

Of  course  the  flats  and  cans,  and  even  the 
dirt,  are  returned  to  me  for  use  again.  I 
can  handle  more  plants  in  cans,  in  same 
space  of  greenhouse,  than  in  any  other  way. 
Had  T.WO  plants  at  one  time  in  the  two 
houses,  besides  other  plants. 

I  melt  the  tin  cans,  as  was  described  by 
S.  H.  Tyler  (page  70),  but  do  not  cut  them, 
as  being  too  much  trouble.  I  wrap  with 
common  twine,  twice,  and  tie  with  bow 
knot.  I  use  same  cans  and  same  strings  six 
or  seven  times  over  in  one  season.  Have 
now  good  cans  that  have  been  tilled  about 
forty  times. 

I  also  use  the  large  cans  for  forcing  plants 
to  set  in  open  ground.  By  untying,  the  dirt 
can  be  slipped  out  entire,  and  the  plants 
never  seem  to  feel  the  change. 

I  use  well-rotted  cow  manure  and  good 
rich  earth,  each  one-half,  and  for  watering, 
one  quart  of  liquid  manure  from  the  horse 
stable  to  two  gallons  of  water.  Can  see  no 
good  results  from  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda 
on  Lettuce  in  the  greenhouse. 

I  have  other  odd  ways  that  are  profitable, 
in  the  garden.  When  Onion  sets  are  scarce 
and  high-priced,  I  have  for  twelve  years 
grown  Onions  by  the  transplanting  process, 
and  have  never  made  a  failure.  Am  glad  it 
is  brought  to  the  front.  No  one  need  be 
afraid  to  try  it. 


COMMENTS   BY   READERS. 

A  department  to  whicn  tiU  at'e  ininted  to  send  notes 
of  expe)tence  and  observation  concerning  tallies  that 
recently  have  been  treated  on  in  this  journat.  Many 
such  contributions  are  welcome  monthly. 

Fruit  Outlook  in  Michigan.  We  are  pass- 
ing through  a  year  of  apparent  great  plenty. 
The  crops  that  have  matured  were  bountiful 
and  the  remaining  ones  promise  equally  well. 
Small  fruits,  including  Cherries,  above  the  aver- 
age and  quality  ver.v  good.  Cherries  and  Plums 
nearly  free  from  insects.  Early  Apples  will  be  a 
full  crop,  and  to  all  appearances  fair  and  good; 
late  varieties  not  full:  Baldwins,  which  consti- 
tute the  main  winter  fruit,  bloomed  lightly  and 
will  be  a  light  crop,  but  the  fruit  looks  fair  and 
promising.  Peaches  are  a  very  full  crop,  and 
quite  tree  from  insect  stings.  Too  many  of  the 
early  semi-cling  varieties  are  grown.  They  are 
being  discriminated  against  more  and  more  every 
year  in  our  markets.  The  Early  IJivers  is  the 
only  early,  good  free-stone  Peach  we  now  have, 
and  that  is  as  yet  but  little  grown.  Growers  still 
cling  to  the  Hale  and  that  class  of  fruit.  Grapes 
promise  a  full  crop.  The  Concord  among  dark 
Grapes  holds  its  vantage  ground,  but  the  Wordeu 
is  gradually  coming  to  the  front.  The  Niagara 
is  not  gaining  in  popularity.  The  Em])irc  State 
is  a  failure,  it  mildews  and  rots.  The  Delaware 
holds  its  own.  Brighton  is  galniug  in  favor. 
Crauberries  do  well  here.  We  have  tbviusauds 
of  acres  of  natural  soil  for  them,  but  as  yet  only 
a  few  growers  have  entered  the  field.  The  cul- 
ture of  Currant^s  and  Gooseberries  is  on  the  in- 
crease, canning  ami  evaporating  to  some  ex- 
tent. Two  canning  factories  and  two  large 
pickle  factories  will  run  here  this  year  —W.  A. 
Smith,  Berrien  Co.,  Mich. 

The  Steam-Heatei)  Hotbed.    A  New  Jersey 
Tomato   grower     uses   a    simple,   sash-covered  [ 
frame  for  hardening  off  Tomato  plants.    At  the  ' 


lower  end  is  a  plain  brick  furnace  sunk  into  the 
ground,  which  heats  an  iron  tank  full  of  water. 
This  tank  connects  by  two  small  gas  pipes,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  frame,  inside,  with  a  wooden 
water  tank  at  uiqier  end.  The  Tomato  plants, 
contaiiaeci  in  Hats,  are  placed  between  the  two 
pipes,  lea\ing  a  few  inches  of  space  iietween  side 
and  flats.  Whenever  the  weather  turns  cold,  or 
a  late  frost  is  expected,  Mr.  Jerseyman  starts  the 
Are  in  the  furnace,  and  furnishes  heat  enough 
to  the  hotbed  by  meaus  of  the  small  pipes  to  in- 
sure the  safety  of  the  plants.  But  it  is  certainly 
true  that  much  waste  steam  of  factories  and 
mills  might  be  used  in  beating  greenhouses  and 
hotbeds  with  very  little  extra  expense.  Mr.  A. 
I.  Root,  in  a  recent  number  of  Gleanings,  saj's 
that  for  years  he  has  been  feeling  uneasy  when- 
ever he  sees  steam  i>utRug  out  into  the  ojien  air 
from  any  kind  of  steam  mills,  factories,  etc.  He 
has  felt  uneasy  that  this  vast  quantity  of  heat 
should  not  be  utilized  for  warming  buildings,  or 
in  the  spring  and  winter  for  heating  the  ground 
and  raising  plants.     "  The  engine  that  runs  our 


THE  WISTARIA  IN  A  POT.    See  page  238. 

printing  press  and  carries  the  dynamo  for  our 
electric  lights  is  only  about  150  feet  from  my 
new  hotbed.  When  the  bed  was  made,  I  laid  a 
four-inch  tile  about  a  foot  under  ground, 
through  its  whole  length,  right  in  the  center  of 
the  bed.  Then  with  a  two-inch  iron  pipe  the  ex- 
haust steam  from  the  aforesaid  engine  was  sent 
into  this  four-inch  tile.  I  soon  found  the  steam 
was  healing  the  whole  bed,  with  a  large  surplus. 
so  I  have  given  it  another  line  of  tile  about  200 
feet  long.  It  has  not  yet  come  to  the  end  of  this 
latter  line,  but  during  this  spring  it  has  produced 
the  most  beautiful  and  luxuriant  growth  of 
Rhubarb  and  Strawberry  plants  that  I  ever  saw 
in  my  life."  Altogether  it  seems  that  more  ex_ 
periments  should  be  made  with  some  such  meth- 
ods of  heating  hotbeds  I  have  never  been  quite 
satisfied  with  manure  as  fuel.  It  is  too  uncertain 
and  refuses  to  come  fully  under  our  control.— 
Warmhiiuner. 

Makianna  as  Stock  fok  Peaches.  We  believe 
that  W.  F.  Bassett's  and  Judge  Miller's  con- 
clusions in  March  issue  may  be  drawn  from  ex- 
periments, but  they  were  not  continued  long 
enough  to  arrive  at  the  real  fa<:ts.  While  we 
know  that  the  Marianua  is  the  most  perfect  stock 
in  use  for  the  Plum,  Prune  and  Apricot,  and 
have  used  and  advocated  its  use  for  the  past  six 
years,  our  experiments  show  conclusively  that 
it  is  not  suited  for  the  Peach  unless  double- 
worked— tirst  budding  on  the  Mariannaa  variety 
of  Plum  which  has  proven  afiinit.v  for  the  Peach 
and  then  budding  the  Peach  cm  this  sort,  .iust  as 
is  done  with  Sheldon  and  other  Peare  which  lack 
alBnity  for  the  Quince.  Peach  buds  take  admir- 
ably directly  on  the  Marianna,  but  many  of  the 
trees  will  perish  during  the  first  summer,  and 
others  soon  follow;  the  yellow-Ileshed  Peaches 
sooner  than  the  white-fleshed,  but  none  li\ingto 
produce  fruit.  Therefore  this  caution  against 
planting  Peach  trees  budded  directly  on  Marianna 


stock.  The  Marianna  on  rich  soil,  or  if  pruned 
much,  makes  a  heavy  wood  growth,  of  course 
at  the  expense  of  the  fruit  crop;  but  on  thin  sol) 
it  has  given  good  crops.  It  bears  mostly  on  old 
spurs,  hence  these  should  not  be  cut  out.  Our 
Marianna  trees  are  very  full  again  this  year;  alto- 
gether we  have  found  it  more  satisfactory  than 
the  Wild  Goose.  Thinking  we  might  have  drawn 
incorrect  conclusions,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  G.  Onder- 
donk,  of  Texas,  who  .just  replies:  "Marianna  will 
not  do  as  as  a  stock  for  Peaches;  I  have  tested 
different  types  with  same  result.  For  Plums  and 
Apricots,  Marianna  is  undoubtedly  the  best  stock 
existing.  My  Marianna  orchard  is  loaded  with 
fruit.— Smith  Bros.,  Pike  Co.,  Mo. 

Strawberries  Fruiting  in  Fall.— In  the  fall 
of  I8H0  I  had  less  than  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of 
(  iimbeiiands.  from  which  1  sold  over  one  hun- 
dred quarts  of  fine  berries.  They  began  bearing 
the  latter  part  of  August  and  continued  through 
September,  and  untjl  the  frost  killed  them  in 
October.  Would  have  borne  fully  two  weeks 
longer  if  we  had  had  no  frost.  The  same  vines 
bore  a  crop  in  the  spring  of  1889  and  full  crop  in 
the  spring  of  1890.  Who  can  beat  it  ?  Berries 
were  only  about  half  a  crop  with  us  this  year  on 
account  of  the  severe  frost  early  in  May.  Cher- 
ries were  a  full  crop  and  prices  ruled  low.  Apple 
and  Peach  outlook  good  at  present.  Codling 
moth  causes  a  great  many  Apples  to  drop  pre- 
maturely.-Sii;.  Rogerii,  Greene  Co.,  Ind. 

Forcing  Tomatoes.  To  obtain  ripe  fruit  dur- 
ing the  season  of  high  prices,  i.  e.  from  Novem- 
ber 1.5  to  January  1.5,  cuttings  should  be  struck 
no  later  than  August  10.  I  prefer  cuttings  to 
seedlings.  Place  the  cuttings  in  shaded  situa- 
tion in  three-inch  pots  until  well  rooted,  but  not 
pot^bound;  then  shift  to  five-inch  pots,  plunged 
in  open  border,  using  sandy  loam  well  enriched 
with  short  manure.  Leave  plants  out-doors  un- 
til there  is  danger  of  frost,  then  shift  into  ten- 
inch  pots,  mixing  a  three-inch  potful  of  bone 
meal  to  the  soil  to  be  used  in  each  ten-inch  pot. 
I  have  found  that  Tomato  plants  do  not  like  To- 
bacco smoke,  and  where  it  is  used  the  fruit  is 
liable  to  drop  off.  Fortunately  Tomatoes  have 
few  insect  enemies,  the  worst  being  red  spider. 
The  temperature  should  be  not  less  than  60  de- 
grees at  night;  in  a  light  house  65  degrees  is 
better.  During  the  day  time,  80  to  85  degrees  on 
sunny  days  is  not  too  warm.  Rather  a  dry  tem- 
perature is  beneficial  to  the  setting  of  the  fruit, 
a  damp  or  moist  temperature  being  liable  to 
produce  mildew.  As  to  the  varieties,  Lorillard 
is  the  best,  but  Mayflower  or  Volunteer  will  be 
found  to  give  good  results.  Amateurs  should 
not  attempt  to  force  any  varieties  of  straggling 
growth,  neither  such  varieties  as  have  very 
heavy  and  thick  foliage.  Dwarf  Champion  is 
sometimes  mentioned  as  a  variety  for  forcing. 
I  would  advise  to  discard  forever  the  Dwarf 
Champion,  both  for  forcing  and  for  field  culture, 
tender  glass  it  is  the  most  liable  to  mildew  of  any 
smooth  variety  I  have  ever  seen,  and  if  mildew 
once  attacks  its  heavy  foliage,  eradication  is  im- 
possible. Moreover,  it  is  a  poor  yielder.  As  to 
earlines  it  has  no  just  claim.  I  have  at  this 
writing  a  patch  of  .500  Livingston  Perfection 
plants  interspersed  with  about  one  dozen  Dwarf 
Champion,  treated  exactly  alike,  planted  same 
date,  and  the  Perfection  will  be  earlier  by  ten 
days  at  least.  I  would  also  caution  all  readers 
to  avoid  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  green- 
houses, as  it  will  prove  disastrous  nine  times  out 
of  ten,  unless  used  very  cautiously  in  liquid 
form  by  experienced  bands  only.— IF.  C,  Bergen 
County,  N.  J. 

Some  Fine  Geraniums.  In  April  numljer,  L. 
H.  Gale  calls  attention  to  the  varietj'  "New  Life." 
I  endorse  what  he  says  as  to  its  being  remarkable, 
and  have  more  to  add.  My  plant  produces  a 
liloom  which  is  white,  shaded  with  vermilion 
towards  the  center.  What  is  most  remarkable  is 
that  some  of  the  florets  are  also  striped  or 
splashed  their  entire  length  with  vermiUon,  and 
on  the  same  plant  there  are  always  clusters  of 
the  variegated  white  and  vermilion,  and  also 
clusters  of  solid  vermilion,  with  no  white  what- 
ever. It  is  very  jirofuse  flowering,  although  the 
leaf  is  small,  ami  the  plant  does  not  attain  any 
great  size,  but  the  fact  of  the  distinctly  different 
blooms  on  the  same  plant,  has  rendered  it  of 
much  interest  to  my  neighbors  as  a  floral  freak. 

Plumbago  Capensis.  Why  do  not  more  flor- 
ists advertise  ItV  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  love- 
liest of  small  climbers  or  creepers,  with  its  Ver- 
bena or  Phlox-like  clusters  of  exquisite  lavender. 
It  is  quick  growing,  not  particular  as  to  soil,  and 
is  not  troubled  with  insects.— X.  C.  L.  Jordan, 
Cooper  Institute,  New  York. 
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The  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm — A 
Fine  Arbor  Tree. 
As  a  shady  retreat,  approximating  an  ar- 
bor on  the  lawn,  what  can  be  finer  than  a 
tree,  like  that  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving?  This  is  a  faithful  representa- 
tion of  a  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm  growing 
on  the  specimen  grounds  of  EUwanger  & 
Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  On  a  recent  visit 
to  these  grounds,  we  were  so  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  the  tree  in  question,  that  a 
photograph  of  the  same  was  obtained,  from 
which  our  engraving  was  made. 

This  tree  is  fully  fourteen  feet  in  height 
by  twenty  feet  spread.  There  is  head  room 
of  about  ten  feet  under  the  tree.  What  ren- 
ders the  growth  arbor-like  is  that  the  outer 


ity.  Our  nurserymen  propagate  the  trees 
by  grafting  on  common  Elm  stocks.  The 
aim  is  to  have  the  place  of  union  at  a  point 
six  feet  or  upwards  from  the  ground. 


The  Right  and  the  Wrong  Way  of 
Watering  Outdoor  Plants. 

To  apply  water  to  our  bedding  plants  dur- 
ing the  hot  season,  in  a  proper  manner, 
seems  a  simple  task,  so  long  as  the  applica- 
tion is  tempered  with  discretion  and  ordi- 
nary common  sense.  It  is  not  common 
sense  to  drench,  as  so  often  done,  the  heated 
plants  under  a  blazing  sun  at  noon-time 
with  ashower  bath  of  ice-cold  water  directly 
from  the  well. 

It   is  not  wise,  says  a  correspondent  of 


SPECIMEN  OF   THE  CAMPERDOWN  WEEPING  ELM. 


branches,  to  a  considerable  width,  descend 
to  the  ground,  forming  leafy  sides,  as  com- 
pletely as  though  there  was  a  frame  of 
lattice-work  covered  with  vines,  like  in  an 
ordinary  arbor  Under  such  a  tree,  seats 
could  be  arranged  either  around  the  trunk 
or  against  the  branches  at  the  sides,  looking 
inward. 

The  Camperdown  Weeping  Elm  is  a  tree 
of  comparatively  recent  Introduction.  It 
can  be  had  at  the  leading  nurseries  for 
about  .$1.50  apiece.  It  is  a  variety  of  the 
Scotch  or  Wych  Elm  known  also  as  the 
Mountain  Elm  {Ulmvf:  montana).  A  pe- 
culiarity of  the  tree  is  its  rapid  growth  and 
robustness.  The  branches  extend  outward 
and  downward,  often  in  a  zigzag  direction, 
and  it  Is  not  uncommon  on  fertile  soil  to  see 
young  shoots  making  a  growth  of  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  a  season.  The  leaves  are 
large,  dark  green  and  glossy.  They  overlap 
after  a  fashion,  thus  serving  to  keep  the 
grass  under  the  tree  quite  dry  and  pleasant. 

In  common  with  other  varieties  and 
species  of  Elm,  the  Camperdown  Weeping  is 
a  lover  ot  moisture  at  the  root.  And  yet  it 
is  as  adaptable  in  its  nature  as  any  Elm 
tree,  and  will  thrive  admirably  in  any  good 
high  soil.  The  fact  that  it  enjoys  moisture, 
renders  it  particularly  at  home  on  lawns, 
that  are  kept  much  watered;  on  such,  if 
the  soil  otherwise  is  suitable,  the  annual 
growth  of  well  established  trees  is  large. 

Altogether,  our  subject  is  one  we  take 
great  pleasure  in  recommending  as  deserv- 
ing of  extensive  planting.  As  the  engraving 
shows,  it  is  extremely  picturesque  as  a 
garden  object,  aside  from  its  arbor-like  qual- 


Transcript  Monthly,  to  water  our  plants  in 
such  a  manner,  with  the  sun  directly  upon 
them,  for  it  not  only  mars  the  beauty  of  the 
foliage,  but  it  shocks  the  tender  rootlets  and 
greatly  injures  them.  Just  think  for  a  mo- 
ment, dear  reader,  what  a  shock  it  would  be 
to  our  system,  should  some  one  deluge  us 
with  ice  water  when  we  were  heated  ex- 
cessively! I  believe  that  one  such  bath 
would  make  us  more  careful  about  out- 
raging the  laws  of  nature  when  watering 
our  plants. 

The  best  time  to  water  plants  is  in  the 
evening.  The  moisture  arising  gradually 
from  the  soil  during  the  night  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  the  leaves,  while  the  limited 
evaporation  will  enable  the  plants  to  draw 
an  abundance  of  nourishment  from  the  soil. 
If  watered  in  the  morning  or  at  noon,  the 
plants  will  not  receive  full  benefit  of  the 
moisture,  for  tiie  sun  dries  off  the  soil  so 
quickly.  But  I  would  have  you  bear  in 
mind  that  I  never  sacrifice  my  plants  for  the 
sake  of  a  theory;  if  I  find  them  suffering 
with  thirst  at  midday,  I  water  them,  but  I 
am  very  careful  not  to  wet  the  foUage.  I 
apply  it  close  to  the  roots,  and  have  the 
water  warm,  never  cold.  If  it  is  the  same 
temperature  as  the  soil  about  the  roots  of 
the  plants,  it  will  not  injure  them. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  when  we  water  our  plants 
as  the  how  of  doing  it.  Still,  ordinarily  I 
would  recommend  showering  them  at  even- 
ing; if  well  water  is  used  it  should  be 
pumped  up  in  the  morning,  where  it  can 
stand  in  the  sun,  and  by  evening  it  will  be 
warm  enough  to  give  them  a  bath.    It  re- 


quires no  more  time  or  labor  to  pump  or 
draw  water  in  the  morning  than  it  does  at 
night,  but  the  difference  to  the  plants  is 
very,  very  great.  If  a  tub  filled  with  water 
can  be  set  near  the  garden  beds,  a  force 
pump  may  be  used  to  good  advantage. 

These  things  may  seem  of  little  conse- 
quence, but  should  our  warm  weather  and 
drought  continue,  you  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  test  them,  and  experience  will 
soon  teach  you  that  there  is  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  to  water  plants. 

The  Wistaria  as  a  Winter  Bloomer. 
With  the  greatly  increased  modern  de- 
mand for  winter  flowers,  florists  have 
pressed  into  service  for  winter  forcing  many 
plants  that  formerly  were 
scarcely  thought  of  for  such 
a  purpose.  Among  these  are 
many  of  the  hardy  flowering 
shrubs,  such  as  Lilacs,  Dent- 
zias,  Spir<Bas,  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Roses,  etc.,  besides 
some  hardy  perennial  flowers. 
We  have  never  seen  the 
hardy  Wistaria  employed  as 
a  forcing  plant  for  winter 
flowers.  According  to  Moel- 
er's  Deutsche  Gaertner-Zeit- 
ung  it  seems  that  gardeners 
in  Germany  employ  the  plant 
for  this  purpose.  A  specimen 
of  the  well  known  Chinese 
Wistaria  ( nistaria  Sincnms) 
was  exhibited  last  spring  at 
Berlin,  from  which  the  en- 
graving was  made  (page  337). 
The  specimen  flgured  had 
seventy  panicles  of  bloom — 
the  whole  head  being  a  mass 
of  flowers. 

The   directions   given   for 
raising  plants  for  this  pur- 
pose are  as  follows:   Select  a 
strong   young   plant  in  the 
spring  and  pot  it  in  well  en- 
riched fibry  loam  in  a  good 
sized  pot,  and  keep  it  grow- 
ing   steadily    through     the 
summer,  allowing  it  to  rest 
in   autumn.    By  mid-winter 
cut   back  all  the  shoots  but  the   strongest 
and  start  again  into  growth.    Tie  up  erect 
the  remaining  shoot  and  guard  it  carefully 
that  it  be  not  broken.    At  the  end  of  the 
second  season  the  stem  should  be  several 
feet  in  height. 

Before  starting  for  the  third  year's  growth 
cut  the  stem  back  to  a  convenient  height, 
say  four  or  five  feet.  The  head,  consisting 
of  several  branches,  will  now  begin  to  form, 
and  the  fifth  year  it  can  be  brought  into 
bloom.  The  branches  and  young  shoots  can 
be  allowed  to  hang  naturally,  drooping  all 
about  the  stem.  If  properly  managed,  a 
plant  will  remain  in  good  condition,  bloom- 
ing annually,  for  many  years. 

Forcing  is  quite  easy,  as  only  a  moderate 
temperature  is  required.  If  kept  in  too 
much  heat  the  buds  will  drop. 


About  Some  Bulbs  and  Bulb  Forcing. 

A.  L.  HOYT,  STEUBEN  CO.,  N.  Y. 

In  spring  flowering  bulbs  of  special  value 
for  indoor  culture,  I  have  found  the  Van 
Thol  Tulips,  White  Roman  Hyacinths,  and 
Paper  White  and  Double  Roman  Narcissi, 
all  of  which  bloom  early,  are  easily  culti- 
vated, and  have  the  great  merit  of  cheap- 
ness. With  the  aid  of  a  forcing  pit  they 
may  be  had  in  bloom  during  November  and 
December,  but  they  naturally  flower  .so  early 
that  when  grown  without,  and  protected 
from  frost,  their  flowers  may  be  enjoyed  be- 
fore the  year  is  far  advanced. 

The  most  simple  method  of  dealing  with 
the  whole  of  the  subjects  mentioned  is  to 
put  them  in  five-inch  pots,  three  or  four 
bulbs  in  each,  and  grow  them  on  without 
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disturbing  them  at  the  roots  at  any  stage. 
Very  satisfactory  results  are  obtained  by 
growing  them  in  boxes  or  large  pans,  and 
transferring  them  to  the  pots  or  other  re- 
ceptacles in  which  they  are  to  bloom  when 
coming  into  flower. 

To  ensure  the  Roman  Hyacinth  flowering 
in  November,  and  the  other  varieties  in  the 
month  following  or  early  in  .January,  it  is 
necessary  to  begin  early.  The  bulbs  can 
not,  indeed,  be  potted  too  soon  after  the 
commencement  of  Septeraijer,  as  they  must 
be  well  furnished  with  roots  before  they 
can  be  placed  in  forcing  with  the 
full  assurance  of  satisfactory  re- 
sults. For  the  decoration  of  the 
conservatory,  the  best  course  to 
take  is  to  pot  the  bulbs  in  five  inch 
pots,  three  in  each. 

Whether  grown  in  pots  or  boxes, 
all  bulbs  should  have  the  advant- 
age of  sufficient  drainage  to  carry 
ofl!  the  superfluous  moisture 
quickly,  and  a  light,  rich  soil. 
The  most  suitable  mixture  that 
could  well  be  prepared  is  one 
consisting  of  loam  three  parts, 
and  old  hot-bed  manure,  leaf- 
mould  and  silver  sand  one  part 
each.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
in  obtaining  leaf -mould  the  quan- 
tity of  manure  should  be  doubled. 
It  may  also  be  useful  to  many 
owners  of  small  gardens  to  know, 
that  If  manure  from  the  bot-bed 
or  stable  in  a  suitable  condition 
for  use  cannot  be  readily  obtained, 
a  small  proportion  of  some  suita- 
ble artificial  manure  may  be 
added  to  the  loam  with  advantage 
to  the  plants.  The  bulbs  should 
be  buried  to  two-thirds  of  their 
depth  and  the  soil  be  pressed 
moderately  about  them. 

It  is  necessary  they  should  be 
kept  in  perfect  darkness  until 
they  are  nicely  rooted.  Therefore 
prepare  in  a  rather  sheltered 
position  out  of  doors,  a  bed  of 
coal  ashes  of  sufficient  thickness 
to  render  it  impossible  for  the 
worms  to  pass  through  it.  Upon 
this  stand  the  pots  or  boxes,  and 
heap  over  them  sufficient  loose 
material  to  form  a  layer  six  or 
seven  inches  In  thickness.  Leaf- 
mould  or  ashes  will  answer  very 
well.  They  must  remain  in  the 
plunge  bed  until  the  roots  begin 
to  run  freely  round  the  sides  of 
the  pots,  and  be  then  taken  to  a 
pit  or  the  cellar,  from  which  the 
frost  is  excluded,  where  they  can 
remain  until  they  are  taken  in  to 
their  blooming  quarters.  It  Is 
important  not  to  leave  them  in 
the  bed  and  covered,  until  they 
have  made  much  growth,  for  If 
they  are  at  all  drawn  at  this  stage, 
the  leaves  win  fall  over  later  on, 
and  present  an  unsatisfactory 
appearance. 

Of  all  the  flowering  plants  suit- 
able for  winter  decoration  and 
window  gardening.  It  would  be  hard  to 
name  any  of  more  simple  requirements,  or 
greater  certainty  to  give  satisfactory  results 
when  treated  with  ordinary  good  care,  than 
these  bulbous  plants  named.  The  expense 
for  the  bulbs  is  comparatively  small,  and 
they  can  be  easily  brought  to  bloom. 

A  few  bulbs  of  Iris  reticulata,  Chionodoxa 
lucilae.  Snowdrops  and  Crocuses  may  also 
be  potted;  as  they  flower  very  early  without 
the  aid  of  artificial  heat,  and  present  a  beau- 
ful  appearance  when  in  bloom.  They  had 
better  be  grown  in  five-inch  pots,  as  many 
bulbs  put  in  each  as  it  will  hold  without 
overcrowding. 


Taste  and   Tact  In  Arranging  Home 
and  Other  Grounds.* 

ELKVENTH  PAPER. 

Our  present  subject  is  that  of  a  Village 
Square  containing  about  four  acres.  The 
upper  diagram  shows  the  square  in  Its 
present  form;  the  other,  a  new  design  which 
we  have  prepared  at  the  request  of  citizens, 
who  see  little  to  admire  in  the  formal  ar- 
rangement of  the  other.  Assistance  was 
sought  at  this  time,  because  a  change  to  a 
better  plan  can  now  easily  be  made,  as  the 
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naturalness  and  repose  might  with  so  much 
greater  fitness,  characterize  the  place? 
What  possible  excuse,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, for  crowding  150  or  more  free  and 
graceful  trees  into  a  set,  orchard-like  ar- 
rangement, when  a  more  natural  course  for 
locating  the  material  could  be  taken,  con- 
verting the  square  into  a  most  charming, 
restful  place? 

The  substitute  shown  by  the  lower  dia- 
gram, is  designed  to  present  such  an  im- 
provement, namely,  the  landscape-garden 
plan  of  arrangement.  There  is  provided, 
first,  the  means  of  securing  quiet, 
restful  lawn  eflfects  in  place  of 
areas  of  angular  outlines;  second, 
easy,  graceful  curves,  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  geometric  lines 
of  the  town  outside,  define  the 
walks  and  drives;  third,  the  trees 
arranged  after  an  irregular  order 
—nature's  own  suggestion — with 
the  desirable  effect  of  Imparting 
a  charm  peculiar  to  the  natural 
grove  and  landscape,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  town.  The  material 
to  be  used  In  the  embellishment 
is  that  comprising  the  trees  now 
occupying  the  ground,  with  a 
few  additional  kinds,  for  the  sake 
of  variety,  and  some  clumps  of 
flowering  shrubs  located  here  and 
there,  near  the  driveways. 

In  all  garden  and  park-making 
let  the  fact  be  fully  appreciated, 
that  the  purpose  of  such  work 
should  be  the  securing  of  delight- 
ful places  of  beauty  and  rest,  for 
pleasure,  or  perhaps  more  im- 
portant, for  recreating  our  tired 
brains  and  bodies,  at  intervals 
from  the  cares  and  labors  of  a 
busy  world.  Nature's  materials 
in  soil,  grass,  trees,  flowers,  sun- 
shine and  lireezes,  are  perfectly 
suited  to  contribute  their  part 
towards  the  recreating  garden 
spot.  It  is  our  privilege  to  rightly 
use  or  misuse  these  gifts. 

Let  the  reader  imagine  for  a 
moment,  the  restful  effect  on  the 
mind  of  a  brain-tired  business 
man,  housekeeper  or  employee, 
as  an  oasis,  like  the  lower  engrav- 
ing, is  met  In  the  midst  of  a 
town's  brick  and  mortar,  as  com- 
pared with  coming  in  contact 
with  the  unnatural  garden,  pre. 
sented  by  the  other  figure. 


A  Village,  Square  of  Four  Acres,  Before  and  After  Improviny. 


trees  have  but  recently  been  planted,  a 
number  have  died  and  the  highways  are 
not  yet  constructed. 

The  fault  of  the  present  plan  Is  one  al- 
most as  common  as  the  existence  of  town 
squares,  namely,  that  the  arrangement  is 
on  the  geometric  order.  It  is  the  fault 
everywhere  met  of  crowding  into  a  town's 
beauty  spot,  more  of  the  same  straight  lines 
and  angles,  that  already  exist  In  the  street 
courses  and  blocks  outside,  when  here  is  the 
spot  of  all  others  for  expressing  some 
marked  contrasting  features.  Why  adopt 
stiffness  and  straightness  in  bits  of  park  set 
aside  to  refresh  the  eye  and  mind,  when 


2,51fl.  Fruit  Tree  Seeds.  Peach  pits 
for  planting,  by  nurserymen,  are  usu- 
ally picked  up  here  and  there,  the 
larger  part  coming  from  Tennessee, 
During  the  properseason  yon  will  find 
them  advertised  in  the  horticultural 
jmpers,  at  very  reasonable  rates.  A 
large  share  of  the  Pear,  Apple,  Plum, 
and  other  seeds  of  orchard  fruits,  are 
impcirted,  and  you  will  find  them 
offered  tor  sale  by  leading  dealers  in 
seeds.  Of  course,  any  seeds  Ot  our  or- 
dinary fruits— Apples,  Pears,  Plums, 
etc.— are  just  as  good  for  planting  as 
any  you  can  e.xpeet  to  purchase, 
whether  of  imported  or  domestic 
stock.  They  are  easily  cleaned,  and 
can  be  planted  in  well-prepared 
ground  in  autumn;  ur  they  may  be  kept  until 
spring  and  then  sown.  Usually  the  former 
course  is  the  better.— (JJ.  R. 

2,471.  Cheap  Flower  Pit.  I  kept  my  tender 
Roses  last  winter  by  having  a  frame  made  of 
planks.  This  was  set  on  the  ground  and  the 
earth  inside  taken  out  to  a  depth  of  1  to  IJ.^  feet, 
and  this  earth  banked  up  the  frame.  Then  I 
filled  in,  first,  horse  manure,  then  muck  and 
sand,  and  planted  my  Roses,  covering  them  with 
glass  and  in  the  cold  weather  a  piece  of  carpet. 
The  last  of  the  winter  I  put  more  manure  on  the 
outside,  and  my  Koses  kept  green  all  winter  and 
in  the  early  spring  sent  out  fine  strong  shoots, 
which  have  borne  some  of  the  finest  Roses  lever 
saw.  I  shall  try  other  plants  the  same  way  this 
winter.  This  would  hardly  be  called  a  pit,  but 
has  been  a  very  ine,\penslve  yet  successful  way 
to  keep  Roses  at  least.— H.  BABCOCk,  .V.  F. 
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Flax  Flowers. 

Blue  as  heaven,  light  as  air, 
All  their  slender  st«ui8  can  bear, 

Nodding,  swaying,  as  they  float. 

Each  one  like  a  restless  boat; 
If  the  wind  that  murmurs  sweet 
Would  but  start  the  tiny  fleet. 

Surely  their  light  keels  could  pass 

Over  seas  of  meadow  grass: 
Safely  they  could  sail  and  steer 
Round  the  Islands  of  the  air. 

Trees  and  bushes,  growing  low, 

Where  the  rippling  wind  does  blow. 

—Margaret  Dcland,  in  Harper's 


Frost  and  Flowers. 

He  is  in  the  garden. 

Let  me  haste! 
He  is  in  the  garden. 

Making  waste. 
Marigold  and  Pansy, 
Dahlia,  Aster,  Tansy,— 
Such  a  nosegay  scarce  Is  to  my  taste. 
Mignonette,  my  dearest. 

Art  thou  here? 
Tuberose,  thou  fearest? 

I  am  near! 
Come,  each  bud  and  flower, 
Come  and  grace  ray  bower. 
Come,  It  is  the  falling  of  the  year. 
He  is  in  the  garden. 

Let  him  be. 
Will  he  ask  our  pardon? 

No,  not  he! 
But  the  flowers  are  blooming. 
All  the  house  perfuming. 
Safe  beyond  the  touch  for  you  and  me. 

— Ida  Benhani,  in  Youth's  Companion, 


"Oh  the  Corn  field  Pumpkins  three 

Conversed  in  a  gleeful  chorus; 
"  A  beautiful  trio  we! 

Why  the  sun  shining  brightly  o'er  us 
For  yellowness  can't  compare. 

And  we're  all  of  wondrous  sizes; 
And  oh,  how  they'll  stare  at  the  country  fair! 

And  oh,  the  tickets  and  tags  we'll  wear! 
For  we'll  certainly  take  the  prizes." 


Try  a  band  at  slipping  cuttings. 

What  is  a  garden  without  Hyacinths. 

Bav«  the  liiUest-podded  Heans  for  seed. 

Already  we  must  tear  the  frost  monster. 

Coleus!    Your  brilliant  hues  will  be  mis.sed. 

Lawn  seeding  this  month  is  usually  successful. 

Sweet  Peas  have  been  a  glut  in  the  city  mar- 
kets. 

Anyone  can  succeed  with  Hyacinths  as  house 
plants. 

The  florists  know  what  dull  summer  trade 
means. 

Australian  Apples  are  reported  on  sale  in  the 
New  York  market. 

The  Birch  is  lovely  during  every  hour  ot  the 
year.— S.  B.  Parsons,  Jr. 

Bosebags.  Prof.  Kiley  finds  Pyrethum  a 
most  promising  remedy  against  this  terrible  pest. 

The  North  rejoices  over  the  fine  Watermelons 
supplied  by  the  Southern  States,  from  July  on, 
each  summer. 

Horticulture  is  the  best  clothes,  the  spare  room, 
the  parlor,  the  nick-nacks,  the  holiday  of  agri- 
culture.—M.  A.  Thayer,  Wiwotisin. 

Injury  from  Frosts.  Editor  Carman  suggests 
that  our  public  experiment  stations,  spend  some 
ot  their  large  appropriations,  for  experiments  on 
early  frost  injury. 

The  best  time  to  transplant  Lilies  is  soon  after 
the  bloom  and  growth  of  the  season  is  past.  All 
kinds  begin  to  make  new  roots  very  soon  after 
the  flowers  fade.  The  roots  ot  Lilies  are  always 
more  or  less  acti\  e.— i.  L. 

As  October  approaches  one  is  led  to  ask  if  it  be 
worth  while  after  all,  to  spend  much  money  on 
tender  bedders  ot  short  duration,  when  the  same 
outlay  will  go  further  in  securing  satisfaction  in 
hardy  flowering  plants,  shrubs,  etc. 


Peanuts.  About  two  million  bushels  are  pro- 
duced yearly  in  the  United  States.  Large  quan- 
tities are  converted  into  oil,  nearly  a  gallon  be- 
ing the  yield  from  one  bushel,  of  twent.v  pounds, 
in  the  hull.  The  oil  is  chiefly  used  in  making  soap. 

We  wish  every  one  of  our  friends  would  see 
what  they  could  do  towards  extending  the  sub- 
scription list  of  this  .journal.  It  seems  to  us  this 
is  a  reasonable  request,  for  certainly  the  more 
subscribers  we  have,  the  better  paper  we  can 
make. 

Twelve  Window  Plants.  My  choice  of  twelve 
hou,se  plants,  to  afford  attractiveness  the  year 
around,  are  these:  Scarlet  Geranium,  Rose  Ger- 
anium, Calla,  Aspidistra,  Hegonia,  Fuchsia,  Hya- 
cinth, Heliotrope,  English  Ivy,  Wax  Plant,  Oxalis 
floribunda.— iVcffieTV.  Ray,  Marlmi  Co.,  Indiana. 

A  Hint  on  Seed  Saving.  The  seed  saved  from 
a  nice  Melon  bought  in  the  market,  may  not 
produce  Melons  equallj'  nice.  A  Cucumber  or 
Squash  field  may  have  been  near  where  the 
original  was  raised,  and  the  Melon  flowers  bo- 
came  impregnated  with  foreign  pollen. 

Decay  in  an  Iris  Boot.  Early  in  the  spring  I 
had  given  me  a  choice  white  Iris  root.  But  it  was 
much  decayed  and  growing  worse.  I  separated 
each  crown,  and  after  cutting  away  all  signs  of 
decay  and  washing  the  roots  thoroughly,  bedded 
them  out  in  fresh,  mellow  soil.  Each  crown  is 
now  g lowing  nicel.v. — Mrs.  f'.  L.  Pattersoyi. 

A  New  Bedding  Tropn?olum,  Mrs.  Clibran,  is 
said  to  be  a  remarkably  distinct  dwarf  bedding 
variety  ot  great  promise,  by  reason  not  only  of 
its  dwarf,  compact,  and  tufted  habit,  but  also  for 
its  brilliant  orange  flowers  that  will  make  a  gay 
displa.v  of  color  in  bed  of  border.  It  blooms  with 
great  freedom,  and  varies  from  four  to  si.x 
inches  in  height. 

Some  things  that  are  welcome  at  this  office 
from  every  subscriber:  Subscriptions  of  friends; 
notes  of  success  in  gaidening;  notes  of  failure 
in  gardening:  drawings  or  photographs  of  ob- 
.1ects  suitable  for  illustrations  in  these  columns; 
queries  about  garden  matters.  One  thing  we 
over-looked:  The  prompt  renewal  ot  your  own 
subscription. 

Floral  Snow.  If  our  readers  appreciated  Snow- 
di-ops  on  the  lawn  as  they  should,  every  bulb 
dealer  would  be  cleaned  our  of  his  stock  of  these 
early  spring  flowers  before  November.  How 
use  them?  Plant  in  masses  the  individual  bulbs 
three  or  four  inches  apart,  in  October.  The 
crowns  should  be  down  about  two  inches,  and 
covered.  The  pretty  flowers  will  be  past  by 
lawn-mowing  time. 

Liberal  Prizes.  For  the  best  mantel  decora- 
tion that  will  be  shown  at  the  annual  exhibition 
of  plants  and  flowers,  of  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  Sept.  1-4,  a  prize  of  SlOO  will 
be  given;  for  second  best,  $7.5.  At  the  November 
show,  a  prize  of  $75  is  ottered  for  the  best  ten 
vases  of  Chrysanthemums,  ten  varieties,  one  to  a 
vase.  The  second  prize  is  $.50.  Other  prizes  cor- 
respond in  liberality. 

In  arranging  exhibits  it  is 
an  admirable  plan  to  class  them 
somewhat  as  to  size.  To  have, 
for  instance,  a  delicate  variety 
of  Apple  or  Chrysanthem  jm, 
however  beautiful,  stand- 
ing along  side  of  some  coarse 
giant  is  to  do  the  smaller 
variety  great  injustice.  We 
do  not  desire  to  see  the  giants 
disappear,  but  let  the  grad- 
ing be  done  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  size  and  quality.— C  C. 
Oay,  Lajicaster  Co.,  Fa. 

Village  Improvement.  The  New  York  Trib- 
une is  doing  a  good  work  in  popularizing  sub- 
urban improvements.  Kecentl.y  it  published  in 
its  columns  a  comprehensive  article  on  this  sub- 
ject, by  Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut, 
which  attracted  wide  attention.  The  matter 
now  appears  in  pamphlet  form  at  a  low  price. 
The  article  is  to  be  followed  by  others  by  the 
same  capable  author  jiiid  lecturer. 

Cultivate  the  Fruit  Trees.  1  wish  every  young 
fruit-grower  who  aspires  to  success,  could  see 
two  young  two-year  planted  Pear  orchards  with- 
in a  half-mile  of  where  I  write.  One  orchard  is 
kept  cleanly  tilled,  although  there  are  Potato 
and  Corn  rows  between  the  trees  in  one  direc- 
tion; the  other,  on  equally  good  soil,  has  run  to 
rank  grass,  which  has  absorbed  the  moisture  and 
food  from  the  soil.  The  growth  of  the  grassy 
orchard  is  not  one-fourth  that  of  the  other;  the 


foliage  looks  really  pitiful  as  to  size  and  color  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  other.— /.  C.  T/ii/ngs. 

A  Good  Plan.  Sujit.  Doogue,  of  the  Boston 
Public"  Garden,  shows  good  Judgment  in  provid- 
ing a  large  stock  of  Chrysanthemum  plants  to 
take  the  place  of  the  more  tender  Geraniums,  as 
soon  as  these  are  discarded  from  the  summer 
beds.  We  do  not  see  much  to  admire  in  his 
enormous  shield  surmounted  by  a  "vegetable" 
eagle,  or  his  other  designs  wrought  out  of  plants. 
The  admiration  manifested  by  this  sort  of  lid- 
ding clap-trap  is  not  as  sincere  or  deep-seated 
as  some  may  suppose.  It  is  a  wrong  direction  in 
which  to  educate  the  people. 

American  Perfume.  Why  should  we  not  get 
at  manufacturing  perfumery  in  this  country')' 
According  to  the  Los  Gatos  Mail  (California),  a 
Mrs  Whittell  began  the  making  of  Kose  water, 
etc.,  in  that  town  the  present  season.  A  Rose 
garden,  some  sixteen  acres  in  extent,  had  previ- 
ously been  planted  and  the  bushes  brought  into 
flower.  There  are  about  10,000  bushes  in  the 
garden,  which  were  imported  a  year  ago  from 
France,  Several  acies  have  been  planted  with 
Orange  trees  for  their  flowers,  and  the  Rose 
Geranium,  which  is  largely  used  as  an  adulterant 
for  the  ottar  of  Roses  and  ,the  sweet-scented 
Acacia. 

The  Japan  Snowball  is  a  favorite  wherever 
introduced.  In  recent  years  the  old-fashioned 
Snowball  bush  has  been  much  infested  by  aphis 
on  the  leaves, causing  them  to  curl  and  look  badly. 
The  Japan  species  is  never  thus  troubled.  More- 
over the  leaves  are  simple,  serrate,  feather- 
veined  and  regularly  wrinkled,  instead  of  being 
lobed.  The  globular  flowers  are  a  better  white 
than  in  the  old  form,  and  contrast  beautifully 
with  the  dark  green  leafage,  which  again  is 
deeper  and  more  striking  in  color  than  is  the 
other.  There  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  its 
beauty,  and  whoever  is  without  it  is  deprived  of 
a  rich  treasure  in  the  month  ot  June. 

The  Cauliflower.  Mr.  A.  Crozier,  of  AnnArbor, 
Mich.,  has  just  come  out  with  a  nice  little  work 
of  230  pages,  well  bound  in  cloth,  on  the  Cauli- 
flower and  its  culture.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing parts,  is  the  one  treating  on  the  great  money 
returns  that  the  successful  grower  can  expect 
from  the  crop.  In  this  respect  the  Cauliflower 
seems  to  stand  at  the  head  of  all  vegetables.  Mr. 
Crozier  has  treated  the  subject  quite  exhaust- 
ively and  interestingly.  The  Cauliflower  is  a 
vegetable  that  offers  great  possibilities,  and  yet 
one  quite  generally  neglected  in  the  home 
garden.  The  book  may  serve  as  a  corrective, 
and  merits  a  large  sale.  Published  by  the  author. 

Nothing  for  Sale.  For  the  instruction  of  our 
new  subscribers,  we  must  repeatedly  state  that 
no  plants,  trees,  seeds,  etc.,  are  for  sale  by  the 
publishers  ot  Pop0i.ar  Gardening.  Our 
grounds  of  thirteen  acres,  are  conducted  solely 
for  making  tests  and  experiments,  for  the  beneflt 
of  our  readers.  Having  no  stock  for  sale,  our 
repcu'ts  on  varieties  arc  not  liable  to  be  biased- 
From  the  numerous  inquiries  regarding  buying 


A  Potatn  perforated  by  Couch  Grass.    See  opposite  page. 


stock  from  us,  received,  it  would  seem  difficult 
tor  the  minds  of  many  to  disassociate  the  idea  of 
a  horticultural  journal,  from  that  of  a  nursery, 
as  if  the  two  must  be  run  together.  Nothing  for 
sale  here  but  our  Journal,  books,  etc. 

Success  with  Dutch  Bulbs,  Procure  good  stock. 
Plant  in  rich,  mellow,  well-drained  soil.  They 
like  some  sand;  they  dislike  stagnant  moisture. 
Cover  Hyacinths  and  Narcissus  five  Inches.  Tu- 
lips four  inches.  Jonquils,  Scillas  and  Colchicums 
three  inches.  Crocuses  and  Snowdrops  two  inches. 
Anemones  one  Inch  deep,  and  you  will  not  be 
far  amiss  Bulbs  may  be  planted  from  two  to 
three  times  their  diameter  apart.  After  planting 
cover  the  bed  with  coarse  litter;  it  breaks  the 
force  of  the  winter's  lold,  prevents  undue  freez- 
ing and  thawing,  and  helps  the  quality  of  the 
bloom.  Follow  these  simple  directions  and  Pop- 
ular Gajidenino  will  vouch  for  results. 
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Oardens  in  Waahington.  This  Pacific  coast 
climate,  according  to  the  English  settlers,  is  as 
much  like  old  England  as  it  is  possible  to  be  with- 
out being  England.  Beautiful  Howers  that  I  had 
to  coax  in  Kochester  are  veritable  weeds  here. 
I  am  sure  the  English  Filbert  will  do  well  here, 
as  1  have  seen  a  variety  of  the  Filbert  family 
growing  wild  on  Puget  Sound.  The  English 
Hawthorns,  Ivies,  Hollies,  Primroses  and  Daisies, 
that  I  planted  when  I  first  came,  a  year  ago,  are 
doing  remarkably  well.  The  PUiras  and  Prunes 
have  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.— r.  H.  Carter, 
Clallam  Cn.,  Wash. 

Eose  OallB.  The  presence  of  round,  prickly 
bodies  of  reddish  color  on  bushes  of  the  wild  and 
some  other  Roses,  often  excites  the  interest 
of  beholders.  The  editor  has  been  asked  to 
explain  what  these  are.  Most  observers  of 
nature  will  understand  that  they  are  galls 
(See  1,  on  this  page),  similar  in  origin  to  galls 
on  Oak,Maple  and  other  trees.  If  one  of  these 
galls  is  carefully  cut  in  two  a  grub  will  be 
reached  asshown  by  Figs.  2  &  3  herewith.  The 
grub  in  due  time  turns  into  the  gall-fly.  This 
may  be  called  Cynips  hicnlm:  Its  head  and 
thorax  are  black,  and  rough  with  numerous 
pits;  its  hind  body  polished,  and, with  the  legs 
of  a  brownish-red  color.  In  the  engraving 
4  shows  the  head  of  grub  magnified;  .5  pupa 
magnified;  6  the  perfect  insect  magnified. 

A  Secret.  We  have  iisked  a  successful  am- 
ateur who  has  DO  greenhouse,  how  she  man- 
aged to  have  so  fine  a  show  of  Geraniums  an- 
nually on  her  lawn.  This  was  her  answer:  "1 
do  not  allow  them  to  freeze  down,  I  cut  them 
down  to  about  six  inches  from  the  ground . 
Then  I  pack  them  firmly  and  closely  in  a  ho.x 
of  earth;  keep  them  in  the  shade  and  under  a 
sash  for  a  few  weeks.  Then  they  go  to  a 
cool  cellar  for  the  winter.  A  few  plants 
that  start  strong  by  December  are  shifted 
into  pots  and  brought  to  the  light  of  the 
kitchen  window.  From  these  I  propagate 
some  dozens  of  iilants  in  March.  In  April 
I  place  the  old  plants  under  a  sash;  in  May  I 
set  them  in  my  beds,  with  the  young  batch 
next  to  the  margin.  That,  with  good  summer 
treatment,  is  all  there  is  to  it." 

How  did  it  Occur?  Dr.  Masters,  editor  of  the 
Gardener's  Coronicle,  says  he  is  now  able  to  give 
a  correct  explanation  of  the  surprising  phe- 
nomenon of  a  Potato  being  perforated  by  Couch 
grass,  as  shown  by  the  engraving,  reduced  from 
his  journal.  He  says  the  roots  of  plants  are 
formed  within  the  substance  of  the  plant,  and 
make  their  way  out  from  the  center  to  the  cir- 
cumference, not  only  (if  at  all)  by  pressure  ex- 
erted during  growth,  but  by  secreting  a  digest- 
ive ferment,  which  softens  and  dissolves  the 
tissues  and  allows  of  the  emergence  of  the  root. 
Now  the  roots  of  the  Couch,  coming  into  con- 
tact with  the  Potato,  exercise  a  similar  prop- 
erty, and  are  thus  enabled  to  penetrate  the 
tuber.  This  is  no  theory,  but  has  recently  been 
demonstrated  by  a  French  experimenter,  whose 
name  we  have  unfortunately  mislaid. 

Things  I  Have  Learned.  That  Parsely  makes 
a  very  fine  edging  in  a  vegetable  garden.  I  have 
a  path  seven  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long  edged 
on  both  sides  with  it.  and  many  are  surprised 
at  its  beauty.  As  the  season  advances  it  grows 
more  and  more  beautiful,  and  is  the  last  thing 
that  the  frost  destroys.  Sow  it  thickly  as  early 
in  the  spring  as  possible  in  rich  soil. — The  ground 
under  Plum  trees  must  not  be  kept  loosened 
Spade  up  under  them  in  the  spring,  and  after 
that  cut  the  weeds  down,  but  do  not  rake  and 
keep  the  soil  loose.  The  soil  natural  to  Plum 
tress  is  a  heavy  clay  loam  and  not  a  loose  sandy 
soil.— In  cooking  Beets  and  Peas  the  water  should 
be  all  boiled  away,  being  careful  not  to  let 
them  burn.  So  many  cook  them  and  pour  off 
the  water,  thereby  losing  much  of  the  richness 
and  sweetness.  Shell  Beans  and  Peas  should  be 
washed  clean  before  podding  them  for  cooking, 
as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  fi-ee  them  from  the 
sand  and  dirt  after  they  are  shelled,  as  both  sink 
in  the  water.— K.  ir.  L..  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Electric  Light  and  Plants.  It  has  been  noted 
that  the  buds  on  trees  exposed  to  a  strong  elec- 
tric light,  expand  in  the  spring  somewhat  in  ad- 
vance of  those  on  the  opposite  side.  A  case  in 
which  electric  light  was  found  of  use  in  the  ship- 
ment of  plants,  in  a  vessel's  hold,  is  reported  in  a 
recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Kew  Garden,  Eng- 
land. Some  delicate  plants  were  shipped  from 
England  to  the  West  Indies,  in  November.  Ow- 
ing to  the  cold  weather,  the  cases  containing  the 
plants  were  placed  below  in  the  main  saloon  of 
the  vessel.    There  was  very  little  direct  Ught  in 


the  daytime,  but  the  question  of  warmth  was  for 
the  moment  of  the  greatest  importance.  The 
weather  continued  so  cold  that  it  was  impossible 
to  expose  the  plants  on  deck,  and  under  these 
circumstances,  it  was  fortunate  that  the  electric 
light  with  which  every  part  of  the  ship  was  sup- 
plied, was  available  to  try  an  experiment  of  con- 
siderable interest.  The  plants  received  very 
little  light  during  the  day,  but  they  had  a  good 
supply  of  the  electric  light  during  the  night,  and 
thoseiu  the  cases  more  fully  exposed  to  the  light, 
were  subsequently  found  to  be  in  the  most  satis- 
factory condition. 

Lining  Graves.     The  association  of  flowers 
with  the  dead,  assumes  the  form  in  many  places. 


The  Oall  on  the  Base:  The  Insects  causing  it. 

of  lining  the  graves  with  flowers  and  greens.  It 
is  a  pleasing  custom,  relieving  the  grave  of  much 
of  horror  to  the  friends.  To  apply  the  lining  is  a 
simple  task.  The  grave  should  be  made  about 
four  inches  wider  each  way  than  the  ordinary 
size.  If  the  soil  is  sandy  or  loam,  it  is  sufficient 
to  stem  the  flowers  on  tooth  picks  or  short,  stiff 
wires,  thrusting  these  into  the  soil  for  holding 
the  flowers.  In  the  case  of  gravelly  soil  a  cover 
of  thin  muslin  should  be  attached  to  the  earth, 
on  which  to  attach  the  flowers  by  pins  or  other- 
wise. For  the  lining  a  base  of  green  is  used,  con- 
sisting of  evergreen  twigs,  Fern  leaves  or  other 
foliage,  against  which  the  flowers  rest.  While 
flowers  may  be  inserted  quite  close  together 
near  the  top  of  the  grave,  the  effect  will  be  quite 
as  good,  if  they  are  used  more  sparingly  further 
down,  as  here  they  are  seen  in  perspective.  Some 
sprays  of  foliage  should  extend  down  into  the 
rough-box,  and  more  foliage,  besides  some 
flowers,  be  scattered  in  the  bottom.  Some  per- 
sons would  use  onlj'  white  flowers  in  grave 
linings.  We  prefer  a  sprinkling  of  colored  ones 
besides.  The  ground  from  the  excavation  should 
be  evened-off  somewhat,  and  covered  with  a 
light  scattering  of  evergreens. 

The  Colored  Glass  Craze.  It  is  not  very  many 
years  ago  that  the  properties  of  blue  glass,  in 
greenhouses,  was  much  discussed.  The  belief  of 
some  was  that  such  glass  was  beneficial  to 
vegetation.  This  view  however  was  dropped  in 
time,  the  conclusion  having  been  reached  that 
colored  glass  was  really  injurious  to  plants. 
Professor  Henslow  has  now  demonstrated  this 
scientifically,  and  read  a  paper  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  Linn^an  Society,  wherein  he  gives  the 
results  he  had  obtained  by  experimenting  on  the 
growth  of  plants  under  the  influence  of  glass 
tinted  red,  yellow,  blue  and  green,  as  well  as  un- 
der clear  glass  and  in  the  open.  Of  these  the  ' 
green  proved  not  only  worse  than  the  clear,  but  • 
worse  even  than  the  red,  the  yellow  or  the  blue. 
The  best  results  were  obtained  from  plants 
grown  in  the  open.  If  the  temperature  will  ad- 
mit of  it,  then  all  plants  are  better  outside  than 
when  under  glass.  The  second  best  results  were 
shown  by  plants  grown  under  clear  glass,  and 
here  again  practice  is  at  one  with  the  professor.  1 
Blue  proved  worse  after  green,  then  red  and 
then  yellow.  He  had  never  seen  red  or  blue  ' 
glass  used  in  horticulture, butwhatisconsidered 
bad  glass  has  a  yellowish  tint.  It  all  comes  to 
this,  then:  Pure  light  is  best  of  all  for  plants, 
and  the  next  best  is  that  which  passes  through 


the  medium  that  least  obstructs  it— namely, 
pure,  clear  glass.  Of  course  the  intensity  of  the 
light  is  another  matter.  Horticulturists  who  use 
green  stipple  as  a  summer  roof  shade  for  green- 
houses must  substitute  blinds  or  a  white  stipple 
if  they  desire  to  have  the  best  results.  This  is  a 
matter  which  deserves  attention. 

A  New  Dictionary.  It  need  hardly  be  said, 
that  people  ot  horticultural  taste,  rank  among 
the  most  intelligent  persons  in  every  community. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  they  are  inteiestcd  in 
all  the  latest  advances  in  dictionary  making. 
But  more  than  that,  horticulturists  are  inter- 
ested in  a  branch  of  natural  science,  modified  bj' 
art,  that  deals  with  an  endless  number  of  techni- 
cal and  other  terms,  hence  they  of  all  persons* 
require  a  comprehensive  book  of  definitions 
and  illustrations.  In  calling  attention  to 
the  new  Standard  Dictionary  of  Funk 
&  Wagnalls  of  New  York,  a  prospectus 
of  which  is  before  us,  we  are  referring  to 
what  promises  to  be  the  most  useful  work 
of  its  kind  now  before  the  English  speak- 
ing people.  Next  to  the  costly  encyclopedic 
Century  Dictionary,  the  Standard  will  be 
the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  work 
of  this  kind  ever  published,  while  its  cost 
will  be  with  that  of  the  ordinary  unabridged 
dictionaries  or  less,  namely,  $12.00  after 
its  completion,  or  $7.00  to  those  ordering  in 
advance,  paying  $1.00  down.  It  is  to  contain 
70,000  more  words  than  any  other  single-vol- 
ume rival.  In  botanical  and  horticultural 
terms  and  illustrations  it  is  to  lead  allworks  in 
its  direct  line.  For  example:  it  contains  the 
name,  size,  form,  color,  quality,  use,  season 
and  localty  of  368  varieties  of  Apples.  The 
definitions  and  engravings  in  botanical  terms 
are  unusually  full.  The  different  parts  of 
each  science  are  so  treated  that  the  stiident 
can  easily  trace  the  definitions  of  all  its 
branches,  and  have  before  him  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  science.  A  unique  feature  will 
be  the  extensive  appendix  grouped  under  a 
single  alphabet,  thus  greatly  facilitating  the 
finding  of  the  information  desired.  A  pros- 
pectus giving  further  information  of  this  work 
may  be  had  by  addressing  Funk  &  Wagnalls, 
New  York. 

Oaks  for  Ornament.  Mr.  Josiah  Hoopes  of 
Pennsylvania  is  a  strong  advocate  of  Oaks.  In 
an  interesting  talk  ou  this  subject  in  the  Weekly 
Tribune,  he  says  that  while  the  annual  growth 
is  not  equal  to  that  of  Poplars,  Ailantus,  Silver- 
leaved  Maple,  and  other  very  rapid  species, 
neither  are  they  so  slow  in  arriving  at  maturity 
as  many  other  trees.  Some  of  the  Oaks,  as 
Quercus  palustrls,  Q.  bicolor,  Q.  phellos,  P.  pri- 
nos,  etc.,  with  good  culture  and  congenial  soil, 
quickly  form  fine  specimens.  Another  unfort- 
unate impression  against  the  genus  is  the  idea 
that  all  its  members  are  difficult  to  remove. 
They  are  no  more  troublesome  in  this  i-espect 
than  most  other  native  forest  trees;  indeed  the 
peicentage  of  failures  is  less  than  with  the  Hick- 
ories and  many  others  inclining  to  taproot. 
When  nursery  grown  and  carefully  dug,  it  js 
seldom  we  hear  of  loss,  especially  if  the  roots  be 
protected  from  drying  winds  when  out  of  the 
ground.  With  few  exceptions  Oaks  prefer  a  low, 
moist  situation,  and  rather  heavy  soil;  this  is  not 
imperative,  but  they  seem  to  thrive  better  than 
when  the  ground  is  sandy  and  dry.  In  deep,  rich, 
mellow  soils,  even  should  they  be  upland,  most 
of  the  species  will  make  strong  growth  and  per- 
fect a  firm,  well-ripened  wood,  thus  preventing 
injury  from  severe  weather.  In  the  list  of  avail- 
able trees  for  ornamental  planting  no  other  genus 
embraces  so  many  elements  of  beauty  as  the 
Quercus .  They  possess  an  appearance  of  grand- 
eur and  massiveness  possibly  unequalled,  cer- 
tainly unexcelled,  and  therefore  admirably 
adapted  for  grouping,  as  well  as  for  planting 
singly  in  large  domains.  When  young  they  are 
the  most  beautiful  of  trees,  and  at  maturity  the 
most  picturesque.  The  dissimilar  character  of 
the  various  species  should  be  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  every  intelligent  landscape  architect 
before  employing  them  in  his  plans,  as  their  in- 
discriminate use  will  lead  to  meaningless  effects. 
The  Pin  Oak,  Q.  palustris,  with  pointed  top  and 
drooping  branches;  White  Oak,  Q.  alba,  with 
rounded  head;  or  Black  Jack,  Q,  nigra,  with 
irregular  outline,  are  all  l)eautiful  examples  of 
their  respective  classes.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
speak  of  the  intrinsic  worth  of  their  timber,  some 
of  which  is  unapproachable  for  strength  and 
durability;  it  is  a  question  well  worth  considera- 
tion, whether  their  culture  for  this  alone  would 
not  prove  profltable. 
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The  Elberta  Peach.  1 
'  would  advise  nurserymen 
propagating  Peaches 
throughout  the  northern 
section  of  the  country  that 
there  is  no  Peach  tliat  can 
compare  with  the  Elberta 
in  hardiness.  Bvery  nur. 
seryman  who  is  after 
dollars  and  cents  should  begin  to  propagate 
that  Peach.-JMr.  Bale,  before  the  Nurmnmen's 
Association. 

The  Horticultural  Society  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  recently  offered  a  package  of  China  As- 
ter seeds  to  any  girl  or  boy  who  would  apply  for 
them  and  agree  to  grow  and  enter  them  for  com- 
petition at  the  exhibition  to  be  given  in  Septem- 
ber. Over  50O  packages  have  been  distributed. 
This  incident  contains  a  practical  suggestion  for 
individuals  and  societies. 

Fruit  Growing  in  Southern  Illinois.  The  Fil- 
son  Apple  orchard  of  Clay  County,  twenty  years 
old,  has  cleared  the  owner  more  than  $1,000  per 
acre.  John  Prichitt,  of  the  same  county,  cleared 
over  $300  per  acre  from  his  orchard  last  year. 
W.  S.  Morris,  Marion  county,  netted  $6  per  tree 
from  a  five  year  old  Kietfer  Pear  orchard  in  1889. 
From  my  own  orchard,  in  Massac  county,  I  sold 
125  barrels  per  acre  from  Wine  Sap  trees  that 
had  been  set  eleven  years.  The  land  had  been 
in  cultivation  over  seventy  years,  no  fertilizer 
having  ever  been  used.— D.  H.  Freeman,  before 
lllinoin  Hort.  Society. 

Home  that  are  no  homes  have  no  fruit  trees 
around  them.  There  are  no  flowers  in  the  door- 
yards,  and  the  aspect  of  these  places  is  unlovely 
and  repellant.  On  approaching  such  an  abode 
the  weary  traveler  feels  a  chill  as  he  notices  the 
desolation,  and  he  will  hesitate  to  ask  shelter 
there  even  from  a  haU  storm.  Fruits  and  flowers 
mar-k  the  home-like  homes,  and  though  they  may 
be  only  village  places,  with  grass  plats  instead  of 
gardens,  along  the  borders  of  the  tiny  lawns  will 
be  observed  dwarf  fruit  trees  and  Currant 
bushes.  Even  a  vegetable  garden  may  be  idcal- 
i7,ed.— Mrs.  O.  E.  LMgan,  Mo.  BoH.  Society. 

Pack  Honestly-  The  slightest  trickery  in  pack- 
ing is  detected  instantly  by  the  shrewd  buyer, 
and  he  promptly  knocks  off  enough  from  the 
price  to  protect  himself,  and  the  grower  has  to 
stand  It.  Every  man  at  all  familiar  with  the 
{ruit  trade  must  know  something  of  the  distrust 
which  consumers  have  for  fruit  from  certain 
localities,  on  account  of  the  frauds  practiced  in 
packing  and  picking.  If  that  element  of  uncer- 
tainty can  be  replaced  by  conBdence,  the 
sale  of  our  fruits  would  be  far  more  satisfactory 
and  would  rapidly  increase;  the  trash  would  be 
left  at  home  where  it  belongs,  prices  would  be 
far  better,  tlie  percentage  of  expenses  would  be 
less,  and  the  trade  much  more  satisfactory  all 
around.— H'««(  Michigan  Pttiit  Qrowers'  Society. 
Grape  Discussions  at  a  New  York  Farmers' 
Institute.  Col.  Curtis  said:  When  I  was  younger 
than  1  am  now,  1  thought  to  hurry  up  the  ripen- 
ing of  my  Oraiies  by  letting  in  the  sun  upon  the 
clusters,  as  the  sun  is  a  great  friend  to  Grapes; 
so  1  cut  the  leaves  off  all  about  the  clusters  and 
the  Grapes  were  poorer,  and  the  next  year  the 
vines  were  weak  and  some  of  them  dead.  1  am 
sure  we  must  be  very  careful  about  summer 
trimming.  Mr.  Snow.— This  is  true.  It  must  be 
done  with  skill,  and  a  novice  had  better  not  try 
it.  Geo.  T.  Powell.— It  we  tax  our  vines  too 
much  they  will  not  produce  well-grown  Grapes. 
They  will  not  mature  and  will  lack  in  sweet- 
ness. 1  want  to  emphasize  the  points  made  that 
the  vines  must  be  cut  back  and  only  a  few  buds 
left  t«  produce  the  clusters.  In  this  way  we  shall 
get  larger  ones,  riper  vines  and  sweeter  fruit. 

The  Products  of  the  Apple  Evapjrator.  These 
are  "white  stock,"  "skins  and  cores"  and 
"chops."  The  white  stock  is  bo.ved  and  is  known 
to  the  trade  as  evaporated  Apples.  The  skins 
and  cores  are  packed  in  barrels  and  shipped  to 
New  York  and  other  points,  where  they  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  jellies  and  other  jams. 
The  so-called  "chops"  are  whole  Apples  sliced 
and  dried,  packed  in  sugar  barrels  and  exported 
mostly  to  France  for  champagne  cider,  but  they 
are  also  used  in  this  country  for  jelly  and  Apple- 
butter.  The  process  of  the  manufacture  of 
champagne  cider  has  never  been  found  out  in 
this  country.    Germany  takes  the  largest  amount 


of  evaporated  Apples  which  are  exported;  Eng- 
land next;  but  all  countries  take  more  or  less, 
and  many  go  to  Australia.  Germany  has  issued 
a  decree  that  no  evaporated  Apples  be  admitted 
into  the  country  without  a  chemist's  certiflcate 
that  they  contain  no  zinc  poison.— G.  A.  Dains, 
before  the  JV.  T.  Farmers'  rmtituie. 

Wash  the  Boots  Before  You  Set  the  Tree.  For 
a  number  of  years  1  have  practiced  this.  Some- 
times the  ground  In  the  nursery  is  muddy  and 
sticks  to  or  among  the  roots,  and  is  set  out  in 
this  condition  it  will  get  hard  and  bake  almost 
like  a  brick  when  the  weather  becomes  dry. 
This  will  most  always  kill  the  tree.  Another 
reason  is,  sometimes  we  find  root  lice;  a  bluish 
looking  molt  at  first  sight,  but  on  closer  obser- 
vation, one  flnds  them  resembling  hen-lice. 
When  they  have  been  on  long,  the  roots  become 
very  knotty  and  full  of  little  fibres  grown  tight 
together  like  a  sponge.  This  kind  of  a  tree  is 
not  so  good,  and  should  not  be  planted.  1  put  in 
half  a  barrel  of  water,  which  we  set  In  some  con- 
venient place,  about  a  half  box  of  concentrated 
lye  and  two  ounces  crude  carbolic  acid  In  this 
we  dip  each  tree  till  washed  clean.  I  have  not 
yet  seen  any  injurious  results  from  this  treat- 
ment, and  the  trees  treated  this  way  have  always 
made  a  spendid  growth.— iUissoiiJ-i  Bort.  Society. 

American  Fomological  Society.  The  society 
having  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  will  hold  its  twenty-third  bien- 
nial session  at  the  hall  of  the  National  Museum, 
in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C,  on  September 
22,  and  continuing  three  days.  The  Ebbit  House 
is  to  be  headquarters,  and  will  entertain  guests 
at  the  rate  of  S2.50  per  day.  All  principal  rail- 
roads have  granted  excursion  rater  for  persons 
attending  the  .session.  Rates  are  one  full  fare 
going,  and  one-third  of  the  highest  limited  fare 
returning,  on  the  certiflcate  plan,  certificates  to 
be  endorsed  by  the  Secretary.  All  packages  of 
fruit  intended  for  exhibition  should  be  sent,  ex- 
press or  freight  charges  prepaid  in  all  cases,  to 
Mr.  H.  E.  Van  Deman,  Chief  of  the  Division  of 
Pomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  name  of  the  sender,  and 
"For  American  Pomologioal  Society,"  must  be 
plainly  marked  upon  each  package.  For  further 
information  address  G.  B.  Brackett,  Secretary, 
Denmark,  Iowa. 

Whats  in  a  Namel  One  of  the  speakers  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture said  that  when  visiting  the  west  during  the 
berry  season,  he  went  to  the  market  to  look  at 
the  fruit  and  found  that  red  Raspberries  from 
central  Illinois  were  selling  at  $3  per  package. 
Pointing  to  another  lot,  he  asked,  "What  do 
you  want  for  them?"  Answer,  "$4.50"  Sur- 
prised at  this  higher  rate,  he  asked,  "Let  me  see 
them."  "No— Parker  Earle's  name  is  on  the  top 
of  those  boxes,  and  we  do  not  want  to  open  them 
for  any  one."  That  name  was  sulflcient  to  sell 
them  at  an  advanced  price.  Mr.  Earle  had  made 
a  reputation  by  always  furnishing  the  best, 
with  no  sham  interiors.  A  similar  case  occured 
with  the  owner  of  a  fine  Pear  orchard  in  Western 
New  York.  The  commission  man  in  Philadel- 
phia found  that  the  kegs  of  Pears  were  all  good 
through  the  packages— there  were  no  special 
selections  for  the  e.xteriors,  and  no  scrubby  ones 
Inside.  The  consequence  was  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  open  those  kegs  to  purchasers  in 
order  to  obtain  an  advanced  price,  and  many  of 
them  were  sold  while  yet  on  the  cars  long  before 
arrival. 

Cemetery  Superintendents  to  Meet.  The  fifth 
annual  convention  of  the  Association  fif  Ameri- 
can Cemetery  Superintendents  will  be  held  at 
Chicago  beginning  Wednesday,  September  ». 
The  sessions  will  be  held  at  the  Palmer  House 
during  the  forenoons,  the  afternoons  to  be  de- 
voted to  visits  to  the  parks  and  cemeteries.  The 
programme  includes  papers  on  "Perpetual  care 
of  burial  lots,"  by  Levering,  of  Mass,,  and  Mc- 
Carthy, of  R.  I.;  "Business  management  of  cem- 
eteries, '  F.  W.  Higgins,  Mich.;  "Impressions  of 
Boston  meeting,"  Hamili  of  Md.;  "Cemeteries 
should  present  more  of  nature  and  less  of  art," 
Scott,  Ills.;  "Flowers  for  cemetery  adornment," 
Shepard,  Ills.  Papers  are  also  expected  on  drain- 
age, tree  planting,  sizes  of  lots,  corners,  etc., 
from  Simonds,  111.;  Boetcher,  of  N.  Y.;  Boxall, 
of  Minn.;  Brazill,  of  Mo.,  and  othei-s.  The  ad- 
dress of  President  Barker,  will  certainly  be  an 
interesting  oue,  and  altogether  the  members  e.x- 
pect  the  fifth  annual  meeting  to  be  the  peer  of 
the  lot.  Any  desired  information  regarding  the 
coming  convention  or  the  association  can  be  had 
on  application  to  the  secretary,  Mr  Frank  Hig- 
gins, "Woodmere,"  Detroit,  Mich. 


Exhibits  at  the  Mass.  Horticultural  Society 

The  first  of  the  free  weekly  exhibition,  for  prize 
of  flowers,  fruits  and  vegetables  was  in  every 
way  a  success,  especially  as  to  fruit  and  vegeta- 
bles. Among  the  notable  exhibits  in  flowers, 
John  Ij.  Gardner  contributes  very  fine  Iris 
Ka»mperi,  Delphiniums,  and  Lilium  caiididum; 
Mi-s.  E.  Gill,  a  beautiful  basket  and  a  vase  of 
flowers,  some  choice  Roses  and  other  cut  flowers; 
J.  W.  Manning,  a  splendid  lot  of  herbaceous 
plants;  L.  M.  Chase,  a  fine  Lilium  candidum  and 
Delphiniums;  Edwin  Sheppard  &  Son,  fine  Iris 
Ksemperi;  H.H  Hunnewell  also  exhibited  a  good 
collection;  Nathaniel  T.  Kidder,  good  herbaceous 
plants;  J.  Comley,  a  new  Begonia  in  a  pot,  some 
fine  pink  and  white  Water  Lilies  and  a  few  good 
Roses;  E.  H.  Hltchings,  Mrs.  D.  P.  Richards  and 
W.  E.  Coburn,  native  plant;  W.  C.  Winter,  Car- 
nation and  Plcotees;  Mrs.  A.  D.  Wood,  a  choice 
basket  of  flowers;  and  A.  McLarin,  Delphiniums. 
In  the  fruit  display,  Currants  predominated, 
some  being  remarkably  large.  In  vegetables,  H. 
M.  Walsh,  gardener  for  Mr.  Joseph  Fay,  Wood's 
Holl,  had  a  fine  display,  particularly  of  Potatoes, 
and  not  only  did  he  display  these  singly,  but 
growing  in  the  bunch,  as  dug  up  with  the  stalk. 
Large  Cabbages,  Onions,  Beans  and  Peas,  sum- 
mer Squash  and  Cucumbers,  Lettuce,  Turnips, 
Mushrooms,  Carrots,  etc.,  were  also  exhibited. 


Pickings  from  the  Columbus  (Ohio) 
Horticultural  Society. 

New  Fruits.  At  a  recent  well-attended 
meeting,  the  matter  of  "new  fruits"  came 
up.  On  this  subject,  Mr.  C.  M.  Stark,  of 
Missouri,  in  a  letter  sent  to  the  Society, 
mentioned  the  Ida  Cherry  as  one  of  great 
value.  It  ripened  very  early,  fruit  being 
gathered  May  80th.  The  trees,  of  which 
eight  or  ten  were  planted  ten  years  ago,  are 
the  finest  of  all  the  sweet  class  he  has.  They 
show  no  injury  whatever  from  cold  winters 
and  diseases  to  which  the  sweets  as  a  class 
are  subject  in  our  latitude.  The  quality  is 
simply  superb,  with  very  firm  flesh,  and  be- 
ing so  early  must  make  it  valuable. 

Mr.  Stark  has  never  seen  such  a  crop  of  Pears 
as  his  trees  hold  this  year,  excepting  Kiefi'er  and 
the  Hybrids,  and  these  have  a  sprinkling  from 
secondary  bloom,  the  main  blossom  buds  swell- 
ing during  warm  weather  and  being  killed  in  a 
February  frost.  Japan  Pears  have  not  this  de- 
fect. Trees  in  nursery  rows  bore  a  full  crop 
last  year  when  all  of  the  Kietfer  were  killed,  and 
this  year  they  are  also  very  full.  The  Japan 
Golden  Russet  Pear,  which  is  so  highly  lauded 
East,  will  never  prove  satisfactory  to  any  one 
who  cares  for  quality. 

The  Bobin  in  Horticulture.  This  was  the  title 
of  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  E.  V.  Wilcox,  of 
the  Ohio  Agiicultural  Station.  During  the 
month  of  April  sixty  robins  were  shot.  The 
stomachs  of  all  were  carefully  preserved  in  al- 
cohol, and  afterwards  subjected  to  a  microscopi- 
cal examination.  All  the  vegetable  food  found 
was  two  seeds  of  the  wild  Rye  and  one  seed  of  a 
Polygonium.  A  few  spiders  and  small  moUusca 
were  found,  but  over  96  per  cent  of  the  contents 
was  insect  remains.  Robins  are  very  numerous 
throughout  Ohio;  hence  considerable  interest  at- 
taches to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  food. 
On  account  of  its  very  decided  taste  for  fruit  of 
all  kinds,  it  bears  a  close  relation  in  its  economic 
bearings  to  horticulture.  It  readily  adapts  itself 
to  varying  circumstances,  and  usually  chooses 
that  food  which  is  most  abundant  and  most 
easily  jirocured.  The  robin  takes  his  insect  food 
almost  wholly  from  the  ground.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Walnut  caterpillar  which  was  so 
abundant  last  year,  no  other  distinctively  tree- 
feeding  species  has  been  found  in  the  stomachs 
examined. 

The  old  and  young  robins  do  not  keep  together 
and  their  habits  are  quite  different.  During  the 
small-fruit  season  nine  young  robins  to  one  old 
one  were  shot  in  the  station  gardens.  The  old 
birds  feed  much  more  largely  upon  insects  than 
do  the  young.  While  the  young  robins  were 
feeding  upon  the  Itaspberries  the  old  birds  might 
be  seen  more  abundantly  in  woods  or  on  lawns 
or  newly-mown  meadows,  searching  for  insects. 

Two  old  robins  were  captui-ed  right  in  the 
Raspberry  bushes,  whose  stomachs  contained  no 
signs  of  any  kind  of  fruit,  but  were  plentifully 
filled  with  insects. 

Petunias  and  Their  Culture.  A  paper  on  this 
subject  was  read  by  W.  C.  Werner,  of  the  Ohio 
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state  CTiiiversity.  The  Petunisi,  at  the  hands  of 
the  cultivator  ami  hybridizer,  has  been  improved 
until  it  may  he  sflid  of  the  large  {ringed  varieties 
that  they  bear  little  resemblance  to  the  original 
species. 

The  cultivated  Petunias  of  to-day  embrace 
three  well  defined  forms,  viz.,  the  ordinary  small- 
Uowered,  the  granittora  or  large-flowered  and 
the  double.  The  latter  are  usually  grown  from 
cuttings  taken  later  during  September. 

Tnthe  small-flowered  section  we  have  every- 
body's Petunia,  varieties  which  give  the  greatest 
number  of  flowers  for  the  smallest  outlay,  and 
blooming  continually  from  early  summer  until 
frost .  They  perfect  their  seeds  in  great  abund- 
ance, and  if  the  bed  is  left  undisturbed  in  spring, 
hundreds  of  young  seedlings  will  come  up  which 
can  be  transplanted.  It  is  better,  however,  to 
save  seed  from  the  best  marked  flowers. 

Although  the  seed  germinates  readily  out-of- 
doors,  considerable  time  is  saved  by  sowing  in  a 
small  box  in  the  house  about  .\pril  1st.  When  the 
seedling-plants  have   developed  two    or   three 


small  transplanted  stock,  they  should  be  planted 
in  beds  in  the  following  manner:  Drive  a  stake 
at  tbe  corner  of  the  bed,  fasten  to  this  a  strong 
garden  line,  stretch  it  along  one  side  full  length 
of  the  bed,  here  drive  another  stake  and  fasten 
the  line  to  it,  drawing  it  tightly:  from  the  last 
stake  driven,  measure  across  the  bed  four  feet 
and  drive  another  stake,  stretch  tlie  line  from 
this  to  the  other  end  of  the  bed  and  opiiosite  to 
the  first  stake  driven;  measure  off  four  feet,  and 
drive  another  stake,  to  which  fasten  the  line, 
drawing  it  tight.  See  that  the  stakes  are  so 
driven  that  the  line  will  be  just  four  feet  apart 
at  each  end  of  the  bed. 

It  large  seedlings  or  small  transplanted  plants 
are  to  be  planted,  take  a  board  ten  inches  wide 
and  five  feet  long,  lay  it  across  the  end  of  the 
bed  on  top  of  the  lines,  and  against  the  stakes  at 
the  end  of  the  bed  where  you  wish  to  begin  plant- 
ing; stand  on  the  board  and  with  a  spade  proceed 
to  cut  the  trench,  having  the  side  next  to  the 
board  perpendicular,  as  shown  in  Fig.  1. 

After  you  have  cut  a  trench  from  one  line  to 


thousand  evergreens  can  be  growing  on  any 
farm  in  the  United  States,  with  an  outlay  which 
will  not  exceed  ttn  or  fifteen  dollars,  the  total 
cost  of  trees,  shades  and  planting. 

Summer  Treatment.  During  the  summer  the 
trees  nnist  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  the 
ground  well  worked  among  them,  so  it  will  not 
become  hard  and  dry.  While  hoeing  and  weed- 
ing the  shades  may  be  laid  to  one  side  then  put 
back;  they  should  not  be  left  ofl'  but  a  short 
time,  or  they  may  be  raised  at  one  side  and  held 
up  with  a  stick  as  shown  in  Fig.  4. 

The  best  and  handiest  hoe  to  use  is  a  small  one, 
about  three  inches  wide,  as  the  soil  can  be  worked 
up  close  to  the  little  trees  with  the  rake  side  bet- 
ter than  any  tool  we  know  of.  Lang's  Weeder  is 
also  a  very  useful  tool  in  weeding  small  plants. 
It  plants  that  have  been  transplanted  and  are 
twelve  or  fifteen  inches  high,  are  to  be  used,  it  is 
best  to  plant  them  in  rows  and  let  them  grow 
two  years  before  planting  them  out  where  they 
are  to  grow  permanently.  Stretch  the  garden 
line  and  cut  a  trench  along  it,  and  plant  as  above 
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leaves  they  should  be  transplanted  into  other 
boxes  or  singly  into  small  thumb-pots.  The  time 
for  planting  out  will  depend  upon  the  locality 
and  season,  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  first 
of  June.  The  plants  should  be  setout  not  nearer 
than  one  foot  apart.  Treated  in  this  way,  our 
best  strains  of  Petunia  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
other  annual. 

Growing  Evergreens  for   Protection 
on  the  Western  Prairies. 

'■Extract    oj  paper  rmtl  bu  E.  II.  Bicker,  before    the 
Association  of  American  Nurserymtti.) 

In  growing  evergreens  on  the  prairies, 
wliere  they  are  e.xposed  to  the  sun  and  hot 
dry  winds  in  the  summer  and  the  cold  dry 
winds  in  winter,  use  nursery-grown  plants. 
It  is  folly  to  purchase  those  pulled  from  the 
swamps  of  Michigan  or  Wisconsin,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  successful  with  them. 

The  best  sizes  to  use  are  those  which  have  been 
once  or  twice  transplanted;  they  will  need  no 
protection  from  the  sun,  and,  as  a  rule,  will  give 
better  satisfaction  to  the  planter.  They  cost 
much  more  than  seedlings  from  the  seed  bed;  but 
to  those  who  would  prefer  to  purchase  two  or 
three  years'  growth  rather  than  to  wait  for 
small  seedlings  to  grow,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  do  so.  People  who  have  but  limited  means, 
and  cannot  afford  the  Immediate  expense  for 
large  plants,  may  have  small  trees  growing  with 
but  small  outlay.  Small  seedlings  are  just  as 
sure  to  glow  if  properly  handled. 

The  next  Is  to  decide  what  kind  and  how  many 
trees  or  idants  you  want.  This  is  very  Important. 
Select  a  place  where  the  soil  has  been  well 
worked  to  some  hoed  crop,  and  as  free  from 
weeds  as  possible,  jilow  or  spade  deep,  rake  very 
fine  and  level,  which  should  be  done  at  least  a 
week  lief  ore  the  time  of  planting,  that  the  ground 
may  become  settled  so  that  the  trench  may  be 
cut  without  caving  down  at  the  sides. 

When  the  trees  or  plants  are  received,  unpack 
them  in  a  cool  shady  place,  out  of  the  wind,  the 
cellar  being  the  best  place.  Have  a  pan  or  pail 
ailed  with  mud  and  water  about  as  thick  as 
paint,  in  readiness  before  you  open  the  bundle 
or  box  of  trees;  the  chill  should  be  taken  oH'  the 
water  before  mixing;  stir  up  will,  take  the 
plants,  a  small  handful  at  a  time,  and  dip  the 
roots  into  the  mud  and  water;  see  that  all  the 
roots  are  well  covered  with  it,  and  do  not  get  the 
mud  on  the  foliage  or  top  of  them.  Lay  the 
plants  into  a  box,  pan  or  hand-barrow,  have  some 
fine  dirt  in  readiness,  and  sprinkle  over  the  roots 
as  you  dip  them,  covering  each  layer  as  you  put 
them  into  the  box,  pan  or  l)arrow.  After  you 
have  unpacked  and  dipped  all  the  plants,  and 
have  the  roots  protected  as  above,  proceed  to 
the  place  of  planting. 
Flantlng.    If  the  plants  are  large  seedlings,  or 


the  other,  take  the  plants,  one  at  a  time,  in  the 
left  hand,  hold  it  up  against  the  bank,  and  with 
the  right  hand,  push  in  dirt  enough  to  hold  it  in 
place;  proceed  In  this  manner  until  the  trench  is 
filled  with  plants  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  Fill  the 
trench  nearly  full  of  the  dirt  that  has  been 
thrown  out,  and  with  the  foot  press  firmly 
towards  the  bank  or  side  of  the  trench,  making 
the  plants  so  tight  in  the  ground  that  they  can 
hardly  be  pulled  out.  This  is  the  secret  of 
success  with  small  Evergreens. 

After  you  have  the  rows  firmly  tramped,  take 
the  garden  rake,  and  rake  the  fine  dirt  that  has 
become  scattered,  towards  the  row  of  plants,  un- 
til the  bed  is  perfectly  level  again;  take  up  the 
board  and  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  trees  and 
cut  the  next  trench  as  shown  in  Fig.  3.  After 
cutting  the  trench  from  one  line  to  the  other, 
proceed  to  put  in  the  next  row.  Proceed  in  this 
manner  until  the  plants  are  all  planted  out. 

Shading.  Large  seedlings  and  small  trans- 
planted plants  should  be  planted  from  one  to  three 
inches  ai>art  in  the  rows,  and  should  have  some 
protection  from  the  sun  the  first  year  after 
planting.  Take  strips  2  x  2,  or  1  x  2  inches  and 
nail  lath  on  them,  drive  stakes  along  the  side  of 
the  beds  so  they  will  be  in  line;  leave  them  about 
six  inches  higher  than  the  plants,  and  put  the 
shades  over.  In  making  the  shades,  leave  the 
laths  three-fourths  of  an  Inch  apart.  The  shades 
should  be  made  and  ready  for  use  before  the 
planting  is  commenced,  and  put  over  the  trees 
as  the  planting  Is  done.  If  this  be  inconvenient, 
sprinkle  a  little  coarse  wild  hay  or  straw  over 
them  lightly  until  the  shades  can  be  made,  but 
do  not  leave  small  seedlings  exposed  to  the  sun 
when  they  are  first  planted,  as  at  this  time  they 
need  the  most  protection  (the  same  as  a  Cabbage 
or  Tomato  plant).  The  shades  should  be  left  on 
during  the  summer. 

On  the  western  prairies  where  the  winds  are 
constantly  blowing,  as  the  writer  has  often  seen 
It  in  different  parts  of  Kansas.  Nebraska,  Dakota. 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  a  good  plan  is  to  take  com- 
mon boards  twelve  inches  wide,  set  them  up 
edgewise,  making  a  pen  around  the  entire  bed, 
and  put  the  lath  shades  on  top  of  these  boards. 
These  will  protect  the  little  trees  from  the  dry, 
hot  winds  in  summer,  and  in  the  fall,  when  freez- 
ing weather  comes,  take  off  the  shades  and  fill 
the  pen  made  with  the  boards  full  of  straw,  and 
put  the  shades  back  over  and  lasten  down  so 
they  cannot  blow  off.  This  will  protect  the  trees 
through  the  winter  from  hard  freezing,  which  is 
very  injurious,  until  the  plants  get  old  enough 
and  the  wood  hard  enough  to  withstand  the 
cold  winters  of  the  northwest.  In  the  south  and 
southwest  this  latter  protection  is  not  neceasary. 
If  small  one-year  old  seedlings  are  to  be  planted, 
tbe  rows  may  be  five  or  six  inches  apart,  and  the 
plants  about  one  inch  apart  in  the  rows:  at  this 
rate,  a  bed  eight  or  ten  feet  long  will  hold  over 
one  thousand  trees.     In  this  manner  over  one 


described,  putting  the  plants  four  or  six  inches 
apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches  apart.  Cultivate  with  u  hand  culti- 
vator, hoe  well  and  keep  free  from  weeds,  and 
the  growth  they  will  make  in  two  years  will  he 
surprising. 

Shelter  Belts,  After  they  have  had  two  years 
growth,  plant  where  y(m  wantyour  shelter  belt; 
have  the  soil  in  a  good  mellow  condition,  just  as 
you  would  to  plant  Corn,  hoe  them  thoroughly; 
do  not  let  a  weed  grow  near  them. 
I  The  trees  should  be  planted  in  rows  around 
your  buildings  and  orchards,  from  four  to  eight 
feet  apart  each  way,  the  more  rows  the  better 
shelter  belt  you  will  have.  The  time  to  do  the 
planting  is  when  the  ground  is  warm  enough  to 
plant  Corn. 

What  Kinds,  The  above  Instructions  apply  to 
all  varieties  of  evergreens.  But  the  ne.xt  ques- 
tion is,  which  is  the  best  variety  for  protection. 
Nearly  all  the  thrifty-growing  evergreens  are 
valuable  as  a  shelter  belt  where  they  are  hardy, 
but  the  trees  that  ha\e  stood  the  test,  and  have 
proved  the  most  valuable  as  trees  for  shelter,  are 
the  Norway  Spruce  {Pi^'ca  P^iimens),  American 
White  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Austrian  Pine,  Red 
Cedar  and  White  Cedar.  These  are  har^y  and 
adapted  to  prairie  soil,  and  where  they  have  been 
properly  handled  and  well  cultivated,  have  given 
perfect  satisfaction. 


How  We  Get  New  Fruits. 

(Extract  of  paper  read  by  C.  L.  Watrous  before  the 
American  Nurserymen's  Association.^ 

At  a  pomological  meeting  in  Boston,  a 
member  of  the  Society  from  Iowa  said: 
"In  all  the  years  that  I  have  attended  fruit 
exhibits  of  tlie  American  Pomological  So- 
ciety, I  have  observed  that  premium  speci- 
mens of  any  variety  of- fruit  have  come  from 
a  place  close  by  the  place  of  origin,  thereby 
showing  that  the  seedlings  of  which  we 
have  all  the  fruits  of  this  country,  have 
been  saved  because  of  their  excellence  at 
the  place  of  their  origin  or  near  there,  and 
as  they  spread  out  from  there  they  meet 
with  many  difficulties,  such  as  the  changing 
of  the  climate,  and  the  differences  caused 
by  the  cutting  away  of  the  timber,  and 
these  have  changed  the  sorts  until  they 
have  finally  developed  diseases," 

Now,  various  things  had  set  me  to  thinking, 
and  I  said:  "Why  may  we  not  here  in  the  West 
grow  a  race  of  fruits  by  using  our  own  wild 
fruits;"'— and  a  great  many  others  thought  of  it 
at  the  same  time,  and  the  work  has  gone  t>n. 

The  Iowa  State  Horticultural  Society,  aided 
by  the  state,  has  established  twenty  experiment 
stations.  At  those  stations  are  planted,  having 
been  bought  by  a  certain  committee,  any  fruit 
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or  plants,  no  matter  from  where  they  come,  that 
this  committee  deems  worthy  of  trial.  If  it  is 
thoui^ht  they  are  liltely  to  succeed,  or  may  tiave 
a  chance  of  success,  they  are  bought,  placed 
there  and  tested,  that  the  people  may  know 
which  are  worthy  of  planting  without  tryingr  all 
those  experiments  for  themselves. 

Expert  botanists  are  employed  by  the  Society, 
sent  out  to  perform  the  act  of  cross-fertilizalion. 
A  man  goes  in  ai-med  with  a  little  pair  of  pliers 
and  a  camel's  hair  brush;  that  is  his  stock  in 
trade,  except  that  he  wants  a  package  of  com- 
mon sacks,  such  as  grocers  have— pound  sacks. 
He  goes  to  some  Apple  tree,  say  some  extremely 
hardy  sort,  and  having  gathered  a  quantity  of 
blossoms  of  the  very  finest  sorts  of  fruit,  or 
those  that  seem  most  promising  to  use  as  the 
male  pollen,  he  puts  those  specimens  in  a  dry 
place  and  takes  out  the  dust  (the  pollen).  Hav- 
ing that  ready,  he  goes  to  a  tree  with  the  little 
pair  of  pliers,  before  the  blossom  is  open;  taking 
the  blossom  in  his  fingers,  he  inserts  the  pliers, 
and  as  they  spring  open  they  tear  open  the  sides 
of  the  blossom;  then  he  takes  out  the  anthers, 
which  answer  for  the  male  part  of  the  blossom. 

At  each  fruit  spray  that  he  examines  he  will 
find  three  or  four,  or  halt  a  dozen  blossoms;  he 
takes  out  the  anthers  of  four  at  each  and  de- 
stroys the  others  before  the  blossom  is  opened. 
He  ties  a  paper  sack  over  them,  slips  it  over  with 
a  silver  wire,  or  fastens  it  with  a  pin,  and  so  he 
puts  in  his  work  tor  the  day.  For  a  day  and  a 
half  perhaps  he  will  take  the  anthers  out  of  the 
tiowers  on  a  hundred  sprays,  that  would  make 
four  hundred  separate  blossoms. 

Then,  the  next  morning,  he  comes  with  his 
camel's  hair  brush  and  his  little  sack  of  pollen, 
and,  having  removed  each  sack,  one  after  the 
other,  he  dips  into  the  dust  with  his  brush  and 
carefully  dusts  the  pistil,  the  central  part  of  the 
flower,  with  that  dutt  and  covers  it  up  with  the 
sack  and  goes  on.  A  man,  in  that  way,  may 
cro8s-fertiliz«  perhaps  three  or  tour  hundred 
separate  blossoms  in  each  day's  work.  Now  that 
work  is  done,  except  that  in  a  week  or  two,  or 
three,  the  paper  sacks  are  usually  removed  and 
replaced  by  sacks  of  mosquito  netting  or  thin 
cotton  cloth,  or  cheese  cloth— that  is  used 
especially  for  Plums,  because  it  is  found  to  be 
specially  protecting  against  curculio. 

This  spring  we  have  a  hundred  crosses  on  our 
native  Crab,  and  we  have  found  some  almost  as 
large  as  small  Wine-sap  Apples.  Many  hundred 
crosses  are  made  iu  that  manner,  the  male  part 
being  taken  from  such  Apples  as  Jonathan, 
Grimes,  Northern  Spy,  Baldwin,  and  other  large 
Apples  of  high  quality,  and  preferably  of  red 
color  and  late-keeping  quality. 

That  is  the  way  we  are  trying,  as  pioneers,  to 
grow  a  new  race  of  fruits.  We  found,  with  all 
due  justice  to  the  imported  fruits  and  their 
seedlings,  which  is  all  we  have  in  an  ordinary 
way,  that  came  from  Europe  originally,  and 
from  down  at  the  south  end  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
nor  far  from  the  supposed  garden  of  Eden— we 
have  found  that  while  those  fruits  sutfered  in- 
jury in  the  straits  of  our  severe  season,  the  na- 
tive growths  seem  to  enjoy  life  just  as  well  after 
as  they  did  before. 

We  are  pursuing  the  same  course  with  the 
Plum,  using  as  the  male  part  of  the  work  the 
pollen  from  European  varieties.  We  have  now 
planted  the  Sand  Hill  C'herry  that  comes  from 
further  west,  in  the  Dakotas,  and  propose  to 
treat  them  in  the  same  manner  with  the  best 
varieties  of  the  European  Cherry. 

We  have  obtained  the  native  Currant,  some  of 
the  fine  fruit,  the  best  we  could  get  from  the 
south  and  west  of  here,  and  have  made  many 
crosses— hundreds  and  hundreds  of  crosses— upon 
that  hardy  shrub,  using  as  the  male  principle  the 
common  Currants,  the  best  variety  of  the  Euro- 
pean sorts,  and  so  on  through  all  the  list.  It  is 
from  the  seeds  from  these  cross-fertilized  fruits 
that  we  expect  to  grow  fruits  partaking  of  the 
good  (jualitiesof  both  parents,  ami  by  continu- 
ing this  course  we  may  produce  in  time  such  re- 
sults as  we  desire.  We  can  cross  shrubs  and 
trees  and  all  in  the  same  manner. 


Greenhouse  Cultivation  of  the 
Fuchsia. 

{Extract  o/paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Ftirntw  hfftirf  the 
Sheffield,  Kngtand,  Floral  and  Hortii-itllural  Society.) 

The  ease  with  which  the  Fuchsia  can  be 
grown  in  almost  any  kind  of  soil  and  situa- 
tion, its  free  Howering  habit,  and  the  ac- 
commodating way  iu  which  it  will  nourish 
in  any  sized  pot,  renders  it  especially  popu- 


lar. When  covering  rafters  and  pillars  in 
lofty  conservatories  it  is  seen  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage, for  its  flowers  hang  in  the  most 
natural  and  graceful  manner.  It  may  be 
grown  in  pyramidal  form  or  in  baskets 
hanging  from  the  roof. 

Making  New  Varieties.  Carefully  select  the 
plants  you  intend  to  cross.  The  fertilized  flowers 
must  be  guarded  from  winged  msects.  When 
the  fleshy  berries  are  ripe  they  should  be  placed 
on  a  warm  shelf  in  a  greenhouse  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  when  shrivelled  the  seed  may  be  taken 
out  and  dried.  It  is  then  ready  for  sowing  in  a 
well-drained  pan  or  pot,  the  soil  consisting  of 
halt  yellow  loam  and  half  leaf  mould,  with  a 
good  sprinkling  of  sand. 

When  the  seed  is  sown,  cover  with  fine  soil, 
water  gently,  place  in  a  heat  of  about  70°,  and 
shade  from  the  sun.  When  the  seedlings  are 
large  enough  place  them  in  small  pots,  and  when 
well  established  they  should  be  gradually  hard- 
ened to  a  lower  temperature,  kept  near  the  glass, 
and  lightly  shaded  in  bright  weather.  They  may 
also  be  syringed  morning  and  afternoon,  and  if 
properly  attended  to  with  water  and  ventilation 
will  soon  make  good  plants.  During  warm 
weather  in  summer  the  plants  may  be  grown  in 
cold  frames,  and  taken  into  the  greenhouse  when 
showing  flower. 

Let  the  seedlings  take  their  own  way,  so  as  to 
ascertain  the  natural  habit  of  each  variety.  No 
matter  how  fine  the  flowers  may  be,  if  the  habit 
of  the  plant  be  bare  and  straggling,  it  m  ikes  it 
worthless  for  high  culture.  Most  of  the  varieties 
will  bloom  the  first  season. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings  is  a  much  quicker 
method.  The  cuttings  can  be  struck  at  almost 
any  period  of  the  year,  but  it  is  generally  done 
in  the  spring.  Place  old  plants  in  a  moist  heat, 
where  they  will  break  into  growth  and  supply 
plenty  of  cuttings.  When  the  shoots  are  three 
or  four  inches  long  take  them  off,  cutting  level 
at  a  joint,  and  insert  thefli  in  a  sandy  mi.xture  of 
loam  and  leaf  mould,  in  a  moist  heat  of  tiO", 
where  they  will  soon  root  and  commence  grow- 
ing, when  they  may  be  potted  singly. 

Where  fine  plants  and  exhibition  pyramids  are 
required,  the  best  time  to  strike  cuttings  is  about 
the  end  of  July,  keeping  them  growing  through 
the  winter.  They  should  be  rooted  in  heat,  then 
placed  in  small  thumb  pots,  in  three  parts  good 
yellow  loam,  and  the  additional  part  made  of 
leaf  mould,  horse  and  cow  manure  rubbed 
through  a  tine  sieve,  with  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  When  established  they  can  be  gradually 
hardened  to  a  temperature  of  .5.^°  and  grown  on. 
Give  them  a  small  shift  in  the  autumn. 

Water  carefully,  and  about  the  middle  of 
March  they  may  again  be  potted  raising  the 
temperature  to  G0°,  with  sun  heat  a  little  higher. 
They  will  then  begin  to  grow  freely.  It. is  not 
always  wisdom  to  overpot  them,  as  sometimes 
by  careless  watering  the  soil  may  get  too  wet, 
and  then  they  will  not  grow  satisfactorily. 

When  potting  use  the  soil  previously  recom- 
mended, and  in  favorable  weather  syringe  them 
morning  and  afternoon.  I  recommend  stopping 
the  leading  shoots  once  or  twice  during  the  early 
stages,  so  as  to  make  them  bushy,  and  the  side 
shoots,  so  as  to  keep  a  regular  outline  of  foliage. 
Keep  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  not  too 
crowded.    Never  allow  insects  to  get  a  start. 

The  plants  will  require  shifting  into  larger 
pots  during  the  early  summer.  The  last  potting 
should  be  in  June  or  beginning  of  July,  and  the 
last  stopping  of  the  shoots  seven  or  eight  weeks 
before  blooming. 

Cnltiyation.  The  form  of  house  best  adapted 
for  the  Fuchsia  is  a  span-roof,  where  plenty  of 
light  and  air  can  be  given.  Liquid  manure  can 
be  used  with  advantage  for  old  plants,  but  it  is 
seldom  required  for  young  plants  that  have  had 
the  treatment  here  recommended,  except  when 
they  become  root-bound,  when  they  will  be 
benefited  by  frequent  applications  of  li(juid 
manure. 

As  soon  as  Fuchsias  have  flowered  they  may 
be  placed  out  of  doors  to  have  the  wood  ripe,  and 
remain  out  until  the  appearance  of  frost.  The 
Fuchsia  is  a  very  accommodating  plant,  and  will 
keep  alive  in  almost  any  place  safe  from  frost. 
They  may  be  kept  moderately  dry,  but  not  too 
dry,  or  perhaps  the  plants  will  die. 

About  February  the  plants  must  be  pruned 
into  shape,  two  or  three  joints  longer  than 
last  year.  Alter  pruning,  the  plants  may  iKJ 
started  in  gentle  heat,  according  to  the  time  at 
which  they  are  wanted  to  flower.  They  will 
break  freely  if  syringed  well.  Pot  in  the  com- 
post previously  advised,  and  in  most  cases  in  a 


size  smaller  pot,  but  do  not  water  until  the  roots 
begin  to  work  freely  in  the  fresh  soil;  syringe 
them,  h(twever.  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
keep  them  in  a  moist  heat. 

They  can  be  grown  in  this  manner  for  years 
I  have  seen  Fuchsias  twelve  to  fourteen  feet 
high  and  one  mass  of  flowers,  making  a  grand 
display.  Well-trained  specimens  require  both 
skill  and  careful  management,  and  when  well 
grown  fully  repay  the  cultivator,  and  when  once 
you  have  a  well-trained  specimen,  it  is  easy  to 
keep  it  in  this  condition  for  years. 


Discussions  of  Wisconsin   Horticul- 
turists. 

DiiOUTH  Antidotes.— At  the  last  meeting 
Mr.  A.  A.  Winslow  said  he  had  not  yet 
found  a  way  how  to  gtiard  against  drouth 
successfully. 

From  April  1.5  to  June  15  there  had  not  been 
rain  enough  in  his  section  of  country  to  wet  the 
ground  down  one  inch.  If  possible  to  guard 
against  the  drouth  he  believed  that  it  must  be 
by  irrigation,  but  that  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  farmers.  Another  question  that  presented 
itself  was  if  the  use  of  commercial  fertilizers 
would  assist  them  any  in  attaining  their  object. 
He  did  not  know  of  any  way  to  prevent  the 
drouth,  but  he  thought  that  failures  were  good 
instructors.  One  lesson  that  they  had  learned 
from  the  drouth  this  season  was  to  get  the 
ground  in  order  earlier.  If  the  soil  were  thor- 
oughly pulverized,  the  plants  would  be  more 
likely  to  live,  and  it  would  be  less  work  to  keep 
the  weeds  out.  The  best  time  to  kill  a  weed  is 
when  it  first  shows  itself  above  ground.  Cultivate 
the  ground  with  a  fine  toothed  cultivator. 

Hatted  Bows  of  Btra wherries.  One  gentleman 
attacked  the  notion  of  matted  Strawljerry  beds. 
He  said  that  more  berries  could  be  obtained  from 
a  foot  and  a  half  of  row  and  a  foot  and  a  half  of 
path  than  from  a  matted  bed.  They  should  tx; 
kept  in  rows  and  not  allowed  to  run  toi, ether  be- 
tween the  rows.  It  is  a  wrong  practice  to  let  the 
vines  run  together  till  they  had  become  one  mass 
and  then  go  through  them  and  cut  out  paths, 
separating  them  again  into  their  rows.  By  this 
method  just  so  much  plant  energy  was  destroyed 
as  they  had  dug  up  from  between  the  rows. 
That  energy  should  rather  be  conserved  for  the 
use  of  the  permanent  vines,  by  not  allowing  the 
surplus  plants  to  grow  in  the  paths. 

Mulching.  Mr  Thayer  said  that  he  did  not 
think  it  made  much  difference  what  kind  of 
mulch  was  used.  One  year  he  used  silage  that 
had  spoiled,  and  it  made  a  very  good  mulch. 

Mr.  Stickney  said  that  he  had  seen  several  dif- 
ferent methods  advocated.  Some  said  mow  off 
the  bed  and  others  said  plow  it  up  after  the  first 
year.  He  knew  of  a  man  that  runs  his  mowing 
machine  over  the  bed  after  the  crop  is  taken  off, 
and  then  runs  his  cultivator  between  the  rows. 
In  a  month  the  bed  is  as  green  as  can  be.  By 
this  method  he  had  been  able  to  get  much  l)etter 
fruit  than  in  any  other  way. 

Mr.  Kellogg  said  in  mulching  Strawberries  the 
mulch  should  be  taken  off,  and  the  parts  between 
the  rows  cultivated,  and  then  the  mulch  put 
back  again. 

Mr.  Stickney:— Many  would  think  that  it  Is  a 
great  deal  of  work  to  take  off  the  mulch  and 
after  cultivating  put  it  back  again,  but  when  the 
cost  is  reckoned  up  it  is  found  that  it  is  not  so 
big  as  it  seems. 

Fall  Planting.  Mr.  Barnes  read  a  paper  on 
fall  planting  of  small  fruits.  He  said  that  it  the 
planting  was  done  in  the  fall  the  plants  would 
get  more  attention  than  in  the  spring.  Besides, 
in  the  spring  every  hour  that  the  plants  were 
kept  from  the  ground  their  growth  was  being 
retarded  Just  so  much,  which  was  not  the  case  in 
the  fall.  It  was  a  fact  that  nearly  every  plant 
that  had  been  planted  the  past  spring  hi.d  been 
stunted  by  the  drouth.  He  would  not,  however, 
recommend  fall  planting,  because  so  many 
planters  were  careless  in  performing  the  work 
and  would  therefore  lose  their  trees. 

The  discussion  that  followed  was  mainly  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Barnes'  paper  of  fall  planting,  and 
the  members  did  not  want  the  public  to  under- 
stand that  they  advocated  that  method. 

Mr.  Stickney  said  that  it  was  very  important 
to  plant  Gooseberries  and  Currants  in  the  fall, 
because  they  began  to  grow  very  early,  just  as 
soon  as  the  frost  was  out  of  the  roots.  Black- 
berries and  Rasplierries should  be  planted  in  the 
spring,  lor  their  roots  lie  near  the  surface. 

Spring  Planting.  The  question  was  asked: 
Don't  you  think  it  a  great  evil  to  leave  the  spring 
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plantinif  so  lateV  I  think  that  the  planting 
should  bo  done  very  early  in  thesprinM;  or  in  fall. 

Mr.  Harris  said:— The  critical  period  seems  to 
he  the  tlrst  winter  after  they  are  put  out.  1 1  the 
growth  of  the  tree  starts  late,  the  tree  will  never 
be  a  healthy  one,  and  anything  that  serves  to 
start  the  growth  early  is  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Tuttlc  said  he  had  seen  whole  orchards  set 
out  in  the  fall,  and  they  were  killed.  If  the  win- 
ter is  mild  it  is  all  right.  If  the  trees  are  planted 
in  the  tall,  the  farmer  will  most  likely  let  the 
planting  go  too  long.  Plant  in  the  spring,  but 
plant  very  early.  The  moisture  should  be  kept 
in  the  trunks  of  the  trees.  The  trouble  is  that  in 
a  long  period  of  freezing  the  moisture  is  driven 
from  the  trees,  and  they  then  freeze  to  death. 

Mr.  Thayer  thinks  the  critical  period  in  tree- 
planting  is  the  second  season.  The  trees  do  not 
get  root  the  first  year  to  carry  them  through, 
and  they  have  to  live  the  first  year  on  what  they 
already  have  stored  up  within  themselves.  Has 
had  better  success  by  ordering  his  stuff  in  the 
fall  and  planting  when  the  ground  is  in  condition 
than  in  any  other  way.  What  kills  is  the  drying 
out  of  the  moisture  by  the  winter  winds. 


CONDENSED    GLEANINGS. 

Fruit  Houses  and  Fruit  Booms.  Such  houses 
may  be  constructed  at  moderate  expense,  which, 
with  properly  selected  varieties,  will  afford  fruit 
through  nearly  the  whole  year,  if  the  circle  is 
completed  by  early  Cherries  and  early  Straw- 
berries. It  is  not  necessary  to  employ  ice  for 
maintaining  a  low  temperature  in  hot  weather, 
such  houses  being  adapted  to  large  establish- 
ments and  requiring  constant  care  and  much 
skill  in  their  management.  For  the  smaller  and 
cheaper  structures  the  essential  requisites  are 
non-conducting  walls  and  ventilating  windows, 
provision  being  made  for  the  admission  of  cool 
air  on  cool  nights,  to  maintain  a  temperature 
slightly  above  freezing,  and  thus  preventing  de- 
cay during  warm  seasons.  With  such  a  provision 
we  have  found  no  difficulty  in  keeping  such 
Apples  as  the  Baldwin  and  Newton  Pippin 
through  winter  and  into  the  middle  of  .Tune,  and 
such  winter  Pears  as  Nolis,  Lawrence  and  Malines 
into  February  and  March.  A  common  practice 
is  to  erect  a  frame  of  six-inch  studs,  and  cover 
holh  sides  of  these  with  lioards,  filling  the  space 
between  the  boards  with  sawdust;  but  a  better 
way  is  to  nail  on  the  building-paper  studs  before 
the  boards  are  applied,  the  studs  being  placed 
just  far  enough  apart  to  give  a  slight  lap  to  the 
paper  as  the  rolls  are  successively  applied.  The 
sawdust  is  omitted,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  crevices 
by  setting,  and  to  be  attacked  by  rats  and  mice. 
It  this  air  space  and  the  two  covers  with  boards 
and  building-paper  are  not  sufficient  to  make  a 
good  non-conducting  wall,  nail  vertical  strips  on 
each  lath  and  add  another  covering  of  paper  and 
another  boarding.  The  roof  is  to  be  made  non- 
conducting in  a  similar  way,  and  the  room  is  to 
be  protected  with  double  doors  and  double  win- 
dows. The  natural  heat  from  the  earth  floor, 
with  these  protecting  walls,  will  prevent  the 
room  from  freezing.  Fig.  1  in  illustration  rep- 
resents the  cross-section  of  a  fruit-room,  and 


is  double,  with  an  air-space  as  a  non-conductor 
of  heat,  and  with  a  free  connection  with  the 
earth  below  through  board  registers  or  through 
slatted  work.  The  ventilator  is  readily  con 
trolled  by  the  hanging  buttons  The  piles  of 
fruit  boxes  arc  filled  with  fruit,  and  being  placed 
one  above  another,  operate  as  separate  covers 
for  each  other,  and  whenever  assorting  is  neces- 
sary for  removing  decayed  specimens,  they  are 
successively  lifted  off  and  new  piles  thus 
formed.— Country  flentleman, 

A  Conservatory  Window.  The  upper  and  lower 
sash  are  both  taken  out  and 
the  conservatory  window  is 
fastened  on  to  the  outside  of 
the  house  and  rests  on  strong 
brackets  of  wrought  iron  made 
by  our  village  blacksmith.  It  is 
made  entirely  of  sash  except 
the  bottom,  which  is  of  two 
thicknesses  of  boards  with  paper 
between-  Tt  is  five  feet  wide, 
two  feet  deep  and  six  feet  high, 
with  a  sloping  glass  roof  with 
hinges,  so  that  it  can  be  raised 
when  the  sun  shines  in  too  hot. 
This  roof  is  covered  with  halt- 
inch  mesh  netting  to  protect  it 
from  icicles  falling  from  the 
roof  of  the  house.  The  shelves 
are  made  of  this  netting  tackeil 
to  light  frames,  which  does  not 
prevent  the  light  or  water 
from  reaching  those  below. 
There  are  three  shelves  and 
I  had  l.W  pots  of  plants,  all 
doing  well,  and  they  were  in 
bloom  nearly  all  winter.  1  have 
succeeded  much  better  with  them  in  this  window 
with  much  less  care  than  on  the  shelves  in  front 
of  the  window  in  the  rooms,  for  now  the.v  have 
the  sunlight  on  three  sides  of  them  and  from  the 
top  All  the  care  I  give  them  is  to  water  them 
once  or  twice  a  day  by  showering  those  on  the 
upper  shelf  and  the  water  drops  on  to  those  be- 
low, which  keeps  them  free  from  dust  and  the 
red  spider.  The  lower  shelf  being  much  cooler 
and  damper  than  the  others,  is  particularly 
suited  to  Fuchsias.  I  have  had  no  trouble  in 
keeping  the  plants  warm.  The  temi)crature  of 
the  room  during  the  day  is  70  and  atnight  50,  and 
when  the  sun  is  warm  the  roof  has  to  be  raised. 
I  did  not  have  to  cover  the  window  at  night  or 
put  anything  between  the  plants  and  the  glass. 
It  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  house  and  sheltered 
from  the  wind.  There  is  a  pipe  which  carries  off 
the  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  window.  It 
could  be  Improved  by  a  zinc  bottom.  The  entire 
cost  was  $2.5.  It  is  fastened  on  to  the  house  by 
screws  and  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken  out  I 
have  the  window  taken  down  until  it  is  time  to 
an  it  again  in  the  autumn.— Mrs.  N.  S.  Piatt  in 
Farm  and  Home. 

Fruit  Evaporator.  It  is  built  of  wood.  All 
the  frame  required  is  the  upright,  3  by  2-inch 
posts  and  the  2  by  3-inch  horizontal  drawer  rests. 
The  drawer  rests  are  placed  flatwise  and  be- 
tween the  posts,  rabbeted  one  half  inch  on  each 


lation  of  air.  The  end  drawers  are  4  inches  deep 
and  5  feet  long,  and  are  used  to  finish  on.  Have 
four  extra  drawers,  and  have  some  extra  front 
pieces  to  put  in  and  close  up  the  openings  when 
the  drawers  are  out.  The  sheet-iron  fenders, 
A  B,  extend  the  whole  length,  to  distribute  the 
hot  and  cold  air.  The  cold  air  enters  the  ventila- 
tors below  A,  and  is  divided  by  B.  The  arch  c  is 
sheet  iron,  with  a  2-inch  flange,  resting  on  the 
wall  of  the  furnace,  which  is  2  feet  high  and  2 
feet  wide,  laid  in  mortar.  The  top  course  of 
brick  Is  laid  in  mortar,  on  the  flange,  to  prevent 
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Fig.l. 


Fruit  House  and  Fruit  Bnnms. 


Fig.  2. 


showing  the  ventilation.  The  dotted  lines  and 
arrows  show  the  entrance  of  the  cold  air  at  a  side 
window,  and  the  escape  of  the  warmer  air  into  a 
vertical  chimney  in  which  some  upward  current 
is  kept  by  a  stove  above,  or  by  the  ventilator  cap 
at  the  top.  This  window  is  closed  as  soon  as 
enough  air  is  admitted.  The  air  space  beneath 
the  slatted  floor  receives  the  warmth  of  the  earth 
during  cold  weather  in  winter.  This  figure  more 
particularly  represents  a  fruit-room  in  the  dwel- 
ling; the  floor  is  double  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
heat.  Fig.  2  is  the  cross-section  of  a  fruit-house 
built  wholly  above  ground.    The  under-pinning 


side  to  receive  the  drawers.  The  sides  and  back 
of  the  drawers  are  IK  inches  wide;  the  front  is 
2  inches  wide,  with  a  K-inch  rabbet  above  and 
below,  on  the  inside,  and  there  are  corresponding 
rabbets  on  the  siding  of  the  hou.se,  so  that  when 
the  drawers  are  pushed  in,  the  outside  surface 
will  be  smooth.  The  bottoms  of  the  drawers  are 
made  of  galvanized  wire  cloth.  There  is  a  false 
front  to  each  drawer,  three  inches  back.  The 
upright  i)osts  are  two  and  one-half  feet  apart. 
The  drawers  are  :%  feet  long,  and.  with  the  false 
front,  three  inches  back;  this  gives  a  three-inch 
space  at  each  end  of  the  drawers  for  free  circu- 
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the  escape  of  smoke.  The  building  is  10)4  teet 
long,  7  feet  high  and  four  feet  wide,  d  d  are 
connecting  rods  attached  to  the  ventilators.  The 
furnace  can  be  built  below  the  surface  on  slop- 
ing ground.  The  amount  of  heat  is  great,  and 
the  thing  to  be  observed  closely  is  to  admit 
plenty  of  cold  air  through  the  ventilators.  The 
illustration,  without  going  into  details,  gives 
enough  to  enable  a  good  workman  to  construct  a 
cheap  and  good  evaiiorator  that  will  do  more 
than  twice  the  work  of  some  of  the  high-priced 
machines.— J.  W.  Reach  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Points  in  Apple  Culture.  One  thoroughly  re- 
liable variety  is  worth  more  than  a  hundred  of 
doubtful  character.  With  good  mellow  soil,  all 
needed  preparation  is  to  manure  with  no  stinted 
hand,  and  then  plow  deep  and  thoroughly.  It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  young  orch- 
ard receive  a  good  send-olT;  after  that,  if  culti- 
vated carefully  for  a  few  years,  meanwhile 
cropping  with  vegetables,  there  will  be  no  cessa- 
tion of  growth  in  the  trees.  This  part  of  the 
programme  is  generally  carried  out,  but,  after 
cropping  with  vegetables  ceases,  how  many 
people  ever  fertilize  the  soil  or  care  for  the  trees? 
More  failures  result  from  this  cessation  of  sur- 
face culture  and  proper  pruning,  than  from  at- 
tacks of  insects,  which,  under  preventives  and 
treatment  of  recent  years,  are  not  considered  a 
serious  obstacle.  How  to  place  one's  fruit  prop- 
erly on  the  market  may  seem  a  minor  point,  but 
when  we  perceive  cilstomers  calling,  year  after 
year,  for  packages  bearing  the  imprint  of  some 
noted  orchardists,  there  must  be  a  reason  for  it, 
and  the  solution  is,  that  the  fruit  is  carefully 
and  evenly  selected,  preserved  in  first-class  con- 
dition, and  is,  in  short,  just  what  the  invoice 
calls  for.— Josiah  Hoopes. 

Wrinkles  in  Greenhouses,  in  the  new  houses 
erected  by  E.  G.  Hill  &  Co.,  Richmond,  Ind., 
wrought  iron  pipe  was  used  for  purlins  as  well 
as  for  the  upright  supports.  The  purlins  were 
fastened  to  the  sash  bars  by  strips  of  metal.  Hut 
a  new  use  has  been  found  tor  this  purlin,  and  it 
seems  strange  that  no  one  happened  to  think  of 
it  before.  The  pipe  purlin  is  utilized  to  carry 
the  water  to  every  part  of  the  house.  This  not 
only  saves  the  expense  of  another  pipe  to  carry 
the  water,  but  being  close  up  under  the  roof  the 
water  that  stands  in  the  length  of  pipe  is  warmed 
sufliciently  to  take  the  chill  of  it,  and  this  is  an 
advantage  at  times.  The  majority  of  the  upright 
supjiorts  are  attached  to  the  purlin  by  T's  which 
have  been  reamed  out  so  that  the  purlin  passes 
freely  through  them  and  pipes  of  full  length  can 
be  used  without  cutting,  though  the  supports 
arc  only  eight  feet  apart.  But  at  stated  inter- 
vals a  regular  pipe  connection  is  made  which 
carries  the  water  down  the  pipe  support  and  to 
which  a  water  cock  is  attached.  Another  new 
departure  is  the  use  of  sheet-steel  siding  for 
weather  boarding.    This  is  said  to  be  about  as 
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cheap  as  ordinary  wooden  siding  and  certainly 
much  more  indestructible.— American  Florist. 

Rut  Planting.  Nuts  tor  planting,  says  the 
Pomologist  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
should  invariably  be  selected  for  superiority  of 
size,  flavor,  or  thinness  of  shell.  As  early  as  pos- 
sible after  their  maturity  they  should  lie  placed 
in  bo.\es  of  soil,  the  conditions  of  moisture  and 
depth  which  are  provided  being  closely  patterned 
after  those  furnished  by  nature  in  the  forests. 
The  chief  ob,1ect  of  the  box  is  to  prevent  mice 
and  moles  from  disturbing  the  nuts  before  the 
tap-root  has  begun  its  growth.  The  bo.xes  of 
imbedded  nuts  should  be  sunk  to  the  level  of  the 
surface  in  some  place  protected  from  pigs, 
squirrels  and  chickens.  In  the  spring,  when 
bursting  open  with  the  growing  genn,  the  nuts 
may  be  transplanted  to  the  nursery  row  or  to 
the  spot  in  which  the  trees  are  desired  to  stand. 

Shade  for  Raspberries.  I  have  some  Rasp- 
berries growing  under  Apple  trees  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  shade,  and  from  their  growth 
they  seem  to  contradict  the  common  belief  that 
shade  is  injurious  to  these  berries.  They  are 
Cuthberts,  and  they  have  yielded  me  good  profit 
every  year.  Shade  prolongs  the  ripening  period 
of  the  berries,  but  it  also  improves  the  size  and 
quality  of  the  berries.  Now  this  is  a  great  ad- 
vantage, for  long  after  the  crop,  planted  in  the 
sun  has  been  gathered,  I  continue  to  pick  from 
the  canes  under  shade.  In  this  way  better  prices 
are  obtained  for  those  grown  under  shade.— Am. 
Cultivator. 

To  Keep  Boses  over  Winter.  Take  them  up 
after  a  good  hard  frost  and  heel  them  in,  in  some 
protected  place  in  the  garden;  lay  them  close  to- 
gether at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 
Pack  the  earth  closely  around  the  roots,  then 
cover  the  whole  with  newly-fallen  leaves  to  the 
depth  of  six  inches;  over  the  leaves  lay  some 
brush  or  throw  over  them  suiEcient  earth  to 
keep  the  leaves  from  being  scattered  by  the 
wind.  The  following  spring  gradually  uncover 
upon  the  approach  of  warm  weather,  and  re- 
plant as  soon  as  the  soil  is  in  proper  condition.— 
C.  L.  Allen  in  Am.  Agriculturist. 

Tar  the  Cabbage  Worms.  Two  quarts  of  cold 
tar  are  i>ut  in  an  open  vessel,  which  is  set  in  the 
bottom  of  a  barrel.  The  barrel  is  then  filled  with 
water.  For  forty-eight  hours  the  water  is  im- 
pregnated with  the  odor  of  the  tar,  although  the 
tar  does  not  dissolve.  The  water  is  then  sprinkled 
abundantly  on  the  Cabbages.  The  odor  pene- 
trates every  portion  of  the  head,  killing  or  driv- 
ing away  the  worms.  As  the  water  evaporates, 
no  stain  or  odor  remains  on  the  Cabbage.  The 
same  quantity  of  cold  tar  can  be  made  to  im- 
pregnate several  successive  barrels  of  water.— 
Weekly  Sun. 

Pleasure  in  the  Garden.  The  garden  furnishes 
a  source  of  ever  increasing  and  never  ending  en- 
joyment, yet  there  arc  houses  without  gardens. 
Here  may  be  found  an  entirely  natural  recuper- 
atiim  tor  body  and  mind,  giving  buoyancy  of 
spirit,  development  of  the  finer  senses,  a  calm, 
beautiful  view  of  life,  and  a  relish  for  living 
which  no  other  earthly  creation  can  bestow.— 
Cal.  Florist. 

Pruning  the  Grape.  Cut  the  %'ine  and  bud 
higher  than  it  is  intended  to  have  it  grow,  and 
rub  off  the  bud  just  below  the  cut.  A  cut  just 
above  a  bud  must,  in  the  dying  back  of  the  wood, 
injure  that  bud  (the  most  important  one  left  on 
the  vine)  for  the  coming  year.— Vick's  Magazine. 

Stocks  of  Evaporated  Raspberries.  I  live  where 
Raspberries  are  grown  by  the  acre,  chiefly  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  I  do  not  kuow  of  a 
single  barrel  unsold.  I  would  advise  growers 
not  to  take  alarm  and  sell  at  a  low  figure,  as  the 
chances  are  good  for  a  fair  price.— R.  N.  Y. 

Michel's  Early  Strawberry.     We  see  that  an 

eastern  journal  is  recommending  the  Michel's 
Early  Strawberry  for  trial.  Our  Wisconsin 
friends  seem  to  be  aatisHed  with  the  trial  they 
have  made  of  this  plant,  and  to  be  willing  to 
consign  it  to  oblivion.- Farmers'  Review. 

Bather  Dry.  "if  there's  anything  sarcastic  in 
nature,"  observed  Mrs.  Jimsey,  "it's  the  sight  of 
a  huge  rainbow  telling  us  we  needn't  be  scared 
of  being  flooded  out,  just  after  the  smallest 
sprinkle  of  a  shower  in  a  long  dry  spell,  when 
every  one's  perishing  for  rain.— Puck. 

The  Difference  in  Packing  and  Marketing.  A  eoi-- 
respoadent  says  that  tous  of  Cherrle.s  were  sold  In  his 
village  for  two  cents  per  pound,  while  his  own  crop 
nicely  packed  and  sent  directly  to  the  city,  averaged 
over  seven  cents  net.— Rural  N.  Y. 


Low  Heads  for  North.  Pear,  Cherry,  Plums,  and 
even  Apples,  we  think  decidedly  more  hardy  In  our 
cold  North  with  low  heads.  Give  us  hardihood  at  any 
sacrlflce  of  tall,  naked  stems.— F.  K.  Phoenix  in  Farm, 
Field  and  Stockman. 

Blanching  Celery  In  Hot  Weather.  I  have  known 
successful  blanching  done  with  boards,  dralu  tile  or 
even  newspapers  tied  around  the  plants.  This  of 
course  was  on  a  small  scale.— HolIIster  Sage. 

Animal  Taste  for  G-rapes.  Grapes  are  eaten  with 
great  relish  by  horses,  i-ows,  sheep,  deer,  hogs,  camels, 
elephants  and  sometimes  by  dogs  and  many  wild  ani- 
mals.—Cal.  Fruit  Grower. 

Manare  vs.  Moss  on  Lawn.  Impoverishment  will 
frequently  bring  In  Its  wake  a  growth  of  Moss.— 
Gardeners'  Magazine. 

Vegetable  Products  on  the  Table. 

Peach  Custard.  Pare,  quarter  and  sugar  half 
a  dozen  nice  ripe  Peaches  and  put  them  into  a 
pudding  dish.  Beat  two  eggs  with  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  sugar,  add  one  pint  of  milk,  pour 
over  the  Peaches  and  bake  In  a  quick  oven. 

Boasted  Sweet  Potatoes.  After  the  Potatoes 
are  done  scrapeout  the  insides  and  beat  them  up 
with  a  fork,  mixing  in  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
two  of  milk  and  a  little  salt,  pile  them  in  little 
pyramids  in  a  baking  pan,  brush  them  all  over 
with  milk  and  put  them  in  the  oven  to  brown. 

Apples  and  Bread  and  Milk.  For  this  dish  use 
perfectly  ripe,  mellow,  sweet  Apples.  Pare  and 
slice  thin  the  uncooked  Apple  into  a  bowl  of  rich 
milk  and  bread.  For  luncheon  it  is  unrivaled. 
If  preferred,  bake  the  Apples  unpeeled  in  a  slow 
oven  till  soft.  Then  slice  the  fruit  into  the  bread 
and  milk. 

Stewed  Carrots.  Carrots  have  a  medicinal 
value  and  should  be  generally  used.  In  soups 
they  are  excellent,  and  give  flavor  as  well  as 
nourishment.  But  they  make  a  nice  dish  by 
themselves.  Scrape,  cook  tender  in  salted  water, 
slice,  cover  with  cream  or  drawn  butter,  and  eat 
with  meat.— Household. 

Crab  Apple  Jelly.  Wash  and  wipe  Siberian 
Crab  Apples,  quarter,  but  do  not  core,  put  in  a 
kettle  and  cover  with  cold  water,  cook  until  soft. 
Strain  twice  through  a  Jelly  bag.  Put  the  Juice 
on  and  boil  twenty-flve  minutes.  Add  a  pound 
of  sugar  to  every  pint  of  juice,  with  the  juice  of 
one  Lemon.     Boil  until  it  jellies. 

Pickled  Onions,  Peel  small  Onions  and  let 
them  stand  three  days  in  strong  salt  water.  Pour 
off  the  brine  and  cover  with  scalding  water. 
When  cold,  drain  the  Onions  on  a  napkin,  and 
put  them  in  glass  jars.  Add  whole  Mustard  seed 
and  Ginger  root  to  the  vinegar;  heat  it  scalding 
hot  and  your  it  over  them.— Country  Gentleman. 

Canning  Damsons.  Stem  and  wash  the  Dam- 
sons, and  to  every  five  pounds  allow  three  pounds 
of  sugar.  Cover  the  Damsons  with  the  sugar, 
and  let  stand  four  hours  or  over  night.  Put 
them  in  a  porcelain-lined  kettle,  cooking  only 
sufficient  to  fill  one  jar  at  a  time.  Bring  slowly 
to  boiling  point,  sinujier  until  the  Damsons  are 
soft  without  being  broken.    Skin  and  can. 

Oreen  Tomato  Pickles.  Pare  and  slice  Toma- 
toes, i)ut  weak  brine  on  them  and  let  stand  over 
night;  in  the  morning  put  them  in  a  sieve.  Let 
them  drain  four  hours;  then  take  weak  vinegar, 
let  it  boil,  skim  (put  in  a  little  sugar),  put  Toma- 
toes in  and  boil  all  nearly  done;  pour  off  the 
vinegar,  put  the  pickles  into  cans  or  Jars,  warm 
strong  vinegar,  skim  and  pour  over  pickles,  use 
pieces  of  Horse-radish,  Mustard-seed  and  Cloves. 

Canning  Tomatoes.  Scald,  skin  and  slice  the 
Tomatoes,  i>ut  them  into  a  stewpan  or  basin  and 
boil  them  for  at  least  half  an  hour;  then  All  them 
into  the  cans  or  Jars,  screw  down  the  covering 
tightly,  and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place.  As  a  fur- 
ther secui'ity  for  their  keciting,  after  the  cans  or 
Jars  are  filled  and  closed  tightly  they  may  be 
placed  in  a  kettle  of  warm  water,  put  on  the  fire 
and  let  them  be  brought  slowly  to  a  boil;  fifteen 
minutes  boiling  will  suffice;  let  them  remain  in 
the  water  till  it  becomes  cold,  then  remove  them 
and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Potatoes  Baked  in  Ashes.  These  are  delicious: 
nothing  is  needed  but  a  pinch  of  salt  to  flavor 
them.  Clear  a  space  between  the  andirons  of  the 
old-fashioned  open  fire-place,  brush  the  bricks 
clean  with  a  turkey  wing,  kept  in  the  corner  for 
that  purpose,  put  down  a  pile  of  Potatoes  and 
heap  the  hot  ashes  over  them  in  a  big  mound, 
with  live  coals  on  top.  When  done  bring  forward 
a  woolen  hag,  and  having  raked  them  from  their 
bed,  put  them  in,  and  give  them  a  vigorous 
shaking  to  remove  the  ashes.— Good  Housek'p'g. 

Pop-corn  Balls.  Put  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
sugar  and  one  gill  of  water  in  a  saucepan.  Boil 
Hve  minutes,  skim.     This  should  form  a  rather 


thick  syrup.  Pop  the  Com,  turn  into  a  bowl  and 
pour  the  syrup  in  a  fine  stream  over  the  Corn, 
stirring  all  the  while.  A  few  drops  of  Lemon 
Juice  or  Vanilla  may  be  added  to  the  syrup. 
Grease  your  hands  lightly,  take  about  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  the  Corn  and  press  gently  in  the 
form  of  a  ball.  Stand  these  balls  on  a  greased 
paper  to  dry  and  they  are  ready  for  use.— Cali- 
fornia Fruit  Grower. 

Tomato  Figs.  Allow  one  pound  ot  sugar  to 
two  pounds  of  Tomatoes,  which  must  be  the 
small  round  or  egg-shaped  Tomato,  either  dark 
red  or  yellow.  Scald  them  and  remove  the  skins, 
being  careful  not  to  break  them.  Put  them  in  a 
preserving  kettle,  and  sprinkle  the  sugar  (having 
reserved  one-third  of  it)  between  the  layers. 
Stew  them  slowlj*  until  transparent,  lift  them 
out  very  carefully,  one  by  one,  and  spread  on 
large  dishes  in  the  sun  to  dry,  sprinkling  them 
with  the  reserved  sugar  and  turning  several 
times  while  drying,  which  may  take  several 
days.  Be  very  careful  not  to  leave  them  out  in 
the  dew,  or  when  it  is  cloudy,  as  the  dampness 
will  injure  them.  When  they  are  perfectly  dry, 
pack  them  away  in  boxes  or  jars,  witha  layer  of 
sugar  between  each  layer  of  Tomatoes.— Ex. 


HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Abutilons  In  plunged  pots  to  be  taken  up  and  re- 
potted. Border  plants  to  be  kept  over  winter  should 
be  lifted  before  freezing. 

Agapanthus  Umhellatus.  This  Is  a  gross  feeder 
and  rapid  grower,  and  the  chief  point  in  Its  cultivation 
is  to  know  when  to  divide.  If  plants  are  allowed  to 
wait  too  long,  and  over  fill  their  pots  or  tubs,  thev  are 
liable  to  dwindle  away. 

Amaryllis.    Treat  as  directed  for  Cyclamen. 

Aspidistras  may  now  he  divided,  potting  off  each 
separate  pai-t.  Sponge  off  leaves  before  plants  are 
brought  Inside. 

Bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  for  earlle^  winter 
flowering  to  be  procured  and  potted  as  soon  as  po.sslble. 

Cactus  to  be  taken  up  from  outside  and  potted. 

Oestrums.  After  flowering  the  supply  of  water  to 
be  gradually  reduced. 

Cyclamens  should  be  repotted  In  rich,  sandy  soli, 
with  the  bulb  or  corm  nearly  above  ground.  Water 
but  little  until  they  commence  to  grow.  Shift  the 
young  plants,  so  as  to  keep  them  in  a  vigorous,  grow- 
ing condition. 

Forcing  for  Flowers.  Inexperienced  persons  pre- 
smne  that  plants  may  be  taken  out  of  the  open  ground 
at  any  time  that  frost  permits  and  placed  In  strong 
heat  at  once.  To  succeed  with  most  hard-wooded 
plants,  they  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  apartment  to 
enjoy  a  season  of  rest  before  forcing.  The  roots  must 
form  first,  which  will  sustain  the  new  growth  of  leaves 
and  young  branches.  Many  shrubs  bloom  very  early 
in  spring,  and  these,  as  a  rule,  are  preferable  for  forc- 
ing operations.  As  their  flowering  season  is  of  short 
duration.  It  is  advisable  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand  to 
draw  from,  as  a  lot  has  ceased  forming  flowers.  All 
bulbous,  tuberous  and  fibrous-rooted  herbaceous  plants 
are  governed  by  the  same  laws,  and  after  potting  must 
be  preserved  In  a  cold  pit  or  cellar  until  needed  for 
forcing.  Having  such  a  stock  to  draw  from  every 
fortnight  or  so,  succession  of  bloom  may  be  kept  up  In 
our  greenhouses  or  living-rooms  all  winter  long.  Roses 
are  especially  sensitive  regarding  strong  heat  soon 
after  removal  from  open  air;  they  must  be  permitted 
to  form  roots  first. 

Fuchsias.  As  the  summer  bloomers  cease  growth, 
bring  them  to  a  state  of  rest  by  gradually  reducing  the 
supply  of  water.  Winter  bloomers  to  he  taken  up  and 
potted. 

Geraniums.  After  repotting  take  a  sharp  knife  and 
prune,  cutting  every  branch  olT  within  three  or  four 
Inches  of  the  main  stem.  After  watering  set  In  the 
shade  a  few  days,  then  sink  the  pot  In  the  ground  in  a 
sunny  spot.  Properly  grown,  that  old  Geranium  will 
produce  more  flowers  another  winter  than  tw-o  young 
plants— If  the  plant  was  a  good  one  to  start  with.  The 
tips  of  the  branches  will  make  g(.od  cuttings,  If  they 
look  green  and  hard,  but  If  they  look  &oft  and  watery 
tlirow  them  away.  A  fine  plant  cannot  be  grown  from 
a  poor  cutting. 

Ivy.    Lift  the  bedded  plants  by  the  end  of  month. 

Jasminnm  grandiflorum  to  be  given  liquid  manure 
ouce  a  week . 

Oxalis.    Repot  and  start  Into  growth. 

Frimnla.  The  old  Chinese  Primroses  to  be  thrown 
away,  unless  they  are  choice  double  ones.  Young 
plants  started  from  seed  In  June  should  take  their 
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places.  In  repotting,  keep  the  crown  of  the  plant  well 
above  the  soil,  and  do  not  let  the  aoll  get  Into  It,  as  It 
may  cauae  rot.  It  Is  better  not  to  wat«r  the  leaves,  for 
the  same  reason.  If  the  pots  get  full  of  roots,  repot 
Into  four  or  Ave  Inch  pots.  They  should  begin  to  bloom 
lu  November  and  continue  uutll  spring. 

Roses  for  Windows.  Rich,  light  soil  Is  a  requisite, 
and  in  potting  It  should  be  firmly  pressed  among  the 
roots;  this  firming  of  soils  is  wonderfully  beneficial  to 
health  and  vigor.  A  little  boned^'st  Incorporated  with 
the  potting  soil  increases  growth  and  bloom.  A  fre- 
quent mistake  is  in  using  pots  too  large;  if  large 
enough  to  hold  the  roots  without  unnatural  cramping 
there  will  be  enough  space  for  new  growth,  and  the 
plant  will  bloom  far  better.  As  a  rule  Roses  In  bloom- 
ing condition  are  averse  to  strong,  dry  heat.  A  rather 
cool  room,  with  plenty  of  sunlight,  is  what  Roses  de- 
light In,  with  a  sprinkling  over  the  foliage  dally. 
Extremes  in  watering  should  be  avoided;  frequent 
deluging  the  soil  and  neglect  are  equally  productive  of 
disease.  Water  only  when  the  soil  Is  In  need  of  it, 
then  do  It  thoroughly.  If  the  green-fly  or  aphis  is 
permitted  to  remain  on  a  plant  it  will  soon  become 
worthless;  smoking  with  the  fumes  of  Tobacco,  or 
even  syringing  with  Tobacco  solution,  will  prove 
efficacious. 


LAWN  AND  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Bulbs.  Spring-flowering  bulbs,  such  as  Tulips.  Hya 
cinths.  Narcissus,  Crocus  and  several  others,  should  be 
planted  as  soon  as  they  can  be  obtained .  If  merely 
effects  of  color  are  desired,  and  names  are  not  Import- 
ant, "  assorted  "  bulbs  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  low 
rate  at  wholesale.  As  a  general  rough  rule  for  out- 
door bulbs,  put  them  as  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil  as  the  thickness  of  the  bulb,  placing  them  as  tar 
apart  as  the  bulbs  are  wide.  For  those  to  bloom  In  the 
greenhouse  or  window,  use  light,  rich  soil;  If  not  open 
add  an  abundance  of  sand.  See  that  the  pots  are  well 
drained.  Invert  a  small  flower  pot  over  the  bulb, 
water,  place  the  pots  In  the  cellar,  In  a  pit,  or  under  a 
shed,  and  cover  well  with  coal  ashes. 

General  Directions.  Frosts  can  be  looked  for  to- 
wards latter  part  of  the  month.  Be  in  readiness  for 
taking  care  of  the  tender  plants.  After  frost  remove 
all  plants  destroyed  and  rendered  unsightly.  Mow 
the  lawn  regularly  to  the  end  of  the  growing  season. 

Gladiolus.  In  taking  up  choice  named  varieties. 
carefully  save  the  bulblets  of  the  size  of  Peas  or  up- 
wards. They  should  be  dried  off  and  placed  In  paper 
bags— large  and  small  together— with  labels,  and  stored 
in  a  dry  room  free  from  frost.  Support  the  spikes  of 
plants  In  bloom.    Remove  fading  flowers. 

Petunias,  if  cut  back  about  the  middle  of  the  month, 
will  produce  good  cuttings  for  propagation. 

Vases  and  Hangine  Baskets.  Protect  these  during 
the  first  frosty  nights,  and  they  may  do  service  for 
some  time  yet. 

Propagation  of  Shrubs  by  Cuttings  All  that  is 
necessary  to  insure  success  are  three  things— a  cold 
f  riune,  suitable  soli  and  the  right  sort  of  cuttings.  A 
frame  nine  inches  to  one  foot  high  at  the  front,  with  a 
corresponding  height  at  the  back  to  allow  of  a  rather 
sharp  pitch  to  the  front,  will  sulBce.  The  best  cut- 
tings are  shoots  of  the  current  year's  growth  that  have 
become  partly  ripened,  ranging  In  length  from  two 
Inches  to  Ave  Inches,  according  to  the  variety,  and  be 
made  firm  In  the  soil  from  one  inch  to  two  inches 
deep.  Care  should  be  exercised  that  the  base  of  the 
cutting  rests  firmly  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  the 
soli  pressed  very  closely  about  It,  making  Ihe  cut- 
tings quite  firm.  A  gentle  watering  with  a  flne- 
rosed  water  pot  will  settle  the  soli  about  the  cuttings 
firmly.  Shade  must  be  given  to  the  frame  If  the  sun 
shines  upon  it  powerfully. 


Pelargoniums.  Keep  the  plants  in  coolest  part  of 
house,  and  water  rather  sparingly. 

Roses  in  pots  for  winter  flowering  to  be  sliifted  be- 
fore they  become  pot  bound.  See  also  under  house 
plants. 

Violets.  Lift  and  pot,  or  plant  into  frames  tor  win- 
ter blooming.    Ventilate  freely. 


FRUIT  GARDEN  AND  ORCHARD. 

Apples.  Early  fruit  seems  to  be  very  abundant. 
Gather  as  soon  as  It  shows  signs  of  ripening.  Sell  In 
local  market  as  much  as  possible.  Any  surplus  will 
come  handy  for  hogs,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  etc.  All 
fruit  suitable  tor  the  purpose  should  be  evaporated. 
There  will  be  a  good  demand  for  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. Late  winter  fruit  will  not  be  overabundant. 
Save  and  utilize  all. 

Blackberries  now  need  but  little  attention. 

Ourranls.  Cuttings  can  now  be  made.  Use  the 
young  wood,  making  the  cuttings  six  or  eight  inches 
long.  Plant  at  once  In  good  loam,  somewhat  slanting, 
and  deep  enough  that  the  top  bud  will  be  Just  even 
with  the  surface  of  ground. 

Gooseberries.  Hill  up  the  bushes  quite  high,  if 
layers  are  wanted,  or  cuttings  may  be  made  and  treated 
as  directed  for  Currants.  The  layering  process,  how- 
ever. Is  the  surest  mode  of  propagation. 

Grapes  will  be  abundant.  Not  a  cluster  should  be 
gathered  and  marketed  until  after  it  has  fully  mattired, 
and  will  tempt  the  buyer  to  buy  more.  Work  your 
local  market  for  all  it  Is  worth.  Growers  will  have 
need  of  every  market  that  can  be  developed. 

Marketing  Requisites.  Make  early  provisions  tor 
the  needed  barrels  au^^  packages.  Gather  fruit  in 
proper  season,  grade  carefully,  put  up  in  neat,  new. 
clean  packages,  and  thus  do  all  your  part  toward  se- 
curing good  prices. 

Pears  to  be  gathered  as  soon  as  approaching  ma- 
turity. The  right  stage  is  easily  told  by  the  readiness 
of  the  stem  to  separate  from  the  twig  when  the  Pear 
Is  gently  raUed  upwards.  Gather  in  time,  and  finish 
the  ripening  process  in  the  house,  or  on  the  way  to 
market. 

Planting  Trees.  When  ground  is  well  prepared, 
and  the  planting  can  be  done  In  good  season,  it  will  be 
perfectly  safe  to  set  out  Apple  and  Pear  trees.  For  the 
stone  fruits,  especially  the  more  tender  Peach,  we 
would  greatly  prefer  spring  planting  for  this  latitude. 

Strawberries.  If  new  beds  are  to  be  established  this 
fall,  plant  In  well  prepared  ground  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  beds  planted  last  spring  will  need  little  attention 
this  month  If  well  attended  to  until  now. 


PLANT    CULTURE  UNDER    GLASS. 

Acacias  need  plenty  of  water  at  the  roots. 

Begonias  ready  to  bloom  to  be  given  occasional  doses 
of  liquid  manure  and  a  light,  sunny  situation  towards 
end  of  month. 

Carnations  to  be  lifted  and  potted,  or  planted  out  on 
benches.    Stake  as  required. 

Caladiums.  After  growth  has  ceased  remove  to  a 
frame,  and  reduce  supply  of  heat  and  moisture  grad- 
ually. 

Ohrysanthemums.  Lift  and  pot  the  plants  that 
were  beilded  out.  When  well  rooted,  give  liquid  ma- 
nure (lulte  frequently.  Show  plants  need  especial  care 
In  staking  and  tying. 

Cinerarias  to  be  watered  with  great  care.  Gradually 
reduce  amount  of  shade. 

Chinese  Primulas.  Treat  as  directed  for  Cinerarias. 

Crotons  and  Dracenas  to  be  repotted  as  needed. 
Syringe  occasionally . 

General  Directions.  Syringe  the  houses  occasion- 
ally. Ventilate  freely  In  all  favorable  weather.  Re- 
move dead  and  decaying  foliage.  Replenish  and  put  in 
oi-der  window-boxes,  hanging-baskets,  ferneries  and 
the  like  before  colli  weather  sets  lu,  that  the  plants 
may  become  established.  Window  bojrs  may  lie  tilled 
with  Holland  bulbs,  and  If  properly  arranged,  produce 
a  satisfactory  effect.  When  potted,  the  bulbs  are  to 
be  kept  In  a  cool,  dark  place  until  they  have  become 
well  rooted.  All  greenhouse  plants  to  be  brought  in 
and  arranged  before  the  approach  of  cool  weather. 
Have  all  pots  washed,  and  plants  requiring  it,  neatly 
staked  and  tied. 


FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  UNDER 
GLASS. 

Figs  to  be  kept  well  watered  until  fruit  Is  ripe. 
Afterwards  gradually  reduce  amount  of  water. 

Grapes.  The  wood  lu  earliest  houses  will  soon  lie 
mature.  When  leaves  fall,  prune,  clean  oft  and  lay 
down.  Keep  house  cool,  then  clean  and  repair,  also 
paint  the  wood  work.  Free  airing  is  es.sential  lu  inter- 
mediate houses.  In  the  late  houses,  as  fruit  ripens, 
maintain  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  an  average  night 
temperature  of  about  6  1  degrees.  After  the  fruit  has 
ripened,  keep  house  cool,  dry  and  airy. 

Lettuce  may  now  be  sown  to  be  placed  in  frames  or 
cool  greenhouses.    It  will  head  before  winter. 

Parsley.    For  wlater  use,  set  some  plants  lu  frames. 


VEGETABLE    GARDEN. 

Asparagus.  Do  not  allow  the  tops  to  be  cut  for  dec- 
orative purposes  to  any  great  extent:  as  long  as  they 
remain  gr  fen  they  are  necessary  to  nourish  next  seas- 
on's crop.  Yet  no  seeds  should  be  allowed  to  be  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  as  the  young  plants  would  become 
worse  than  weeds.  Remove  seed-bearing  stalks  before 
seeds  drop.  New  beds  can  be  started  now.  Apply 
coarse  manure  to  the  bed  whenever  it  can  be  spared, 
but  be  sure  to  get  it  on  before  winter. 

Beans.  Gather  as  soon  as  ripe,  and  store  in  dry, 
airy  places. 

Cabbage-  Keep  the  ground  stirred  among  the  late 
Cabbages.  The  green  worm  is  easily  destroyed  by 
dusting  with  buhach. 

Cauliflower.  Treat  as  directed  for  Cabbages.  Pro- 
vide some  sort  of  covering  to  the  forming  heads,  by 
pinning  or  tying  some  ol  the  leaves  over  them. 

Celery-  stimulate  growth  by  cultivation,  hoeing 
and  perhaps  applications  or  nitrate  of  soda.  Handle 
for  early  use . 

Oucnmbers  to  be  picked  at  least  every  other  day. 
Cut  oft  the  fruit  rather  than  pull  It  oft. 

Greens.  Sow  Kale  or  Gennau  Greens  and  Spinach. 
When  large  enough  thin,  an<l  allow  the  rest  to  remain 
until  spring.  In  cold  localities  protect  with  straw  t)r 
litter. 

Hot-beds  and  Cold  Frames  to  be  cleaned  up  and 
gotten  ready  tor  use. 

Egg  Plant.  Keep  the  patch  tree  from  weeds.  Market 
the  fruit. 

Market  Tomatoes,  Peppers,  Lima  Beans,  Eggplants, 
Melons,  Cucumbers,  Pickles,  etc. 

Melons.  Gather  those  too  late  to  ripen,  and  use  tor 
mangoes  or  stuffed  pickles.  Place  a  .shingle  or  wisp  of 
straw  under  them  to  hasten  their  ripening. 


Onions.  Harvest,  cure  and  sell  at  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. Sow  plants  for  wintering  over  and  spring 
setting. 

Plants  to  Winter  Over.  In  raising  plants  to  prick 
out  In  cold  frames  to  winter  uutll  spring,  our  most 
successful  gardeners  make  two  sowings— one  on  the 
isth  anil  the  other  on  the  iith  of  September,  trusting 
that  sowing  at  one  or  the  other  of  these  dates  will  give 
plants  of  the  right  size.  The  pricking  out  is  done  in 
November. 

Peppers  to  be  gathered  before  frost.  Some  of  the 
plants  may  be  handled  In  same  way  as  described  for 
Tomatoes. 

Tomatoes.  The  large  green  worm  will  continue  to 
eat  as  long  as  there  is  foliage.  Pick  off  and  kill.  Se- 
cure green  Tomatoes  for  pickling  before  frost.  The 
half-ripe  Tomatoes  yet  on  the  vines,  when  frost 
threatens,  should  be  gathered  and  placed  in  a  green- 
house or  in  a  sunny  window.  Some  plants  may  be 
pulled  up  by  the  roots  and  hung  up  in  a  shed  or  barn, 
where  safe  from  freezing.  Here  the  larger  .'peoimens 
will  continue  to  ripen. 

Turnips.  Watch  the  young  plants  and  drive  off  flea 
beetle  by  applications  of  plaster,  bonedust,  or  still 
better.  Tobacco  dust. 

Weeds.  Pull  up  all  stray  weeds  that  threaten  to 
seed  the  garden.  Allow  none  to  escape,  and  the  flght 
agal   St  weeds  will  become  easier  from  year  to  year. 

THE    POULTRY    YARD. 

Applies  also  to  Large  Farms  and  Tree  Fruits, 

On  small  farius,  pdultry  and  small  fruit  gruvr'mg 
can  Ix-  oomliincd  tu  fidoil  advantage. 

Animal  Food  Animal  meal,  egg  food  aud  con- 
dition powdei'S  may  have  their  places,  but  when 
worms,  bugs  and  grasshoppers  ai-e  plentiful,  ar- 
tiflcial  acids  are  out  of  place.  Let  the  hen  follow 
the  plow  or  garden  forli  and  tbey  will  bardly 
look,  even,  at  tlie  best  Wheat. 

Wheat  Makes  Eggs.  Wheat  is  an  excellent 
grain  tor  laying  hens  and  growing  chicks,  not  to 
be  fed  alone  or  continually,  for  it  is  then  very 
injurious.  With  a  variety  and  in  a  proportion- 
ate amount  to  the  number  of  hens  kept,  it  is  un- 
questionably tlie  best  grain  that  poultry  can  be 
ted.  (jrain  is  essential  at  all  seasons,  but  the 
kind  and  quantity  to  be  fed  must  be  regulated 
by  the  season  ot  tne  year. 

Poultry  Bnildinga.  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  erect 
your  new  buildings.  A  location  exposed  to  the 
south  is  considered  advantageous,  f(jr  the  sun  of 
tlie  morning  gets  on  the  building  and  after  a 
cold  winter  night  bi'ings  delight  and  comfort  to 
the  huddling  Hock  within.  It  should  always  be 
kept  in  mind,  to  keep  witliin  a  pen  ,iust  half  the 
number  of  birds  the  sp.ice  will  accommodate. 
The  results  of  crowding  poultry  are  sad. 

Fresh  Nests  in  Cool  Places  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  temi.>erature  in  a  low,  crowded  hen- 
house is  otteu  unbearable  during  the  middle  of 
the  day;  bence  liens  abandon  their  accustomed 
nests  in  the  building,  and  make  nests  in  brush- 
piles,  clusters  of  weeds  and  briars,  and  all  sorts 
of  unlocked  lor  places,  wliere  the  laying  fowl 
finds  it  cooler  and  more  comfortable.  Provide 
your  fowls  with  fresh  nests  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters, and  you  will  not  lose  so  many  eggs  at  this 
season. 

Feed  More  Bran  and  Less  Corn,  A  mess  of  bran 
is  always  beneficial.  Bran  contains  more  phos- 
phates and  mineral  matter  than  ground  grain, 
and  it  also  assists  in  regulating  the  bowels,  es- 
pecially when  a  small  quantity  ot  Linseed  meal 
is  given  with  it.  but  in  the  summer  season  a  mess 
three  times  a  week  may  be  allowed  only.  It  may 
he  fed  by  scalding  it  and  feeding  it  in  a  trough, 
or  it  raav  he  sprinkled  over  Potatoes  or  Tui-nips, 
cooked.'  No  other  grain  food  need  be  given  if 
bran  is  used  in  the  summer  season,  it  the  fowls 
have  a  range.  In  tact,  no  gi'ain  is  necessary  at 
all;  but  should  such  food  be  given,  let  it  be  bran. 
Farm  and  Fireside. 

Buying  Pure-Bred  Stock.  Now,  that  the  breed- 
ers are  overstocked,  is  the  time  to  buy  from 
them.  Never  buy  pure  breeds  of  fowls  iu  the 
spring,  as  they  are  then  scarce  an""  prices  are 
high.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  procure  pullets 
ill  the  spring,  as  the  nia.iority  of  poultrymen  sell 
off  nearly  all  of  their  surplus  before  winter 
comes  on,  in  order  to  avoid  keeping  them  and  to 
secure  plenty  of  room  for  their  regular  breeding 
stock;  hence,  they  will  sell  at  a  leductiou  from 
now  to  December.  It  is  a  rule  to  buy  eggs  in  the 
spring  and  fowls  in  the  fall.  The  cheapest  plan 
is  to  buy  the  fowls,  as  they  will  enable  you  to  be- 
come well  stocked  the  first  season,  and  if  pro- 
cured now  the  cost  will  be  materially  lessened.— 
P.  H.  Jacobs  in  Farm  and  Fireside. 

Pickings,  Don't  permit  the  water  from  the 
manure  pile  to  drain  under  your  poultry  house; 
it  you  do  you  will  be  sure  to  regret  it.  Damp- 
ness ot  any  kind  is  not  tolerated  with  a  healthy 
tloek  ot  fowls.  Kowls,  like  pigs,  are  fond  of 
milk.  Sour  milk  is  considered  the  best,  and 
brings  on  laying  it  given  them  daily,  summer 
and  winter.  Many  fanciers  have  a  surplus  of 
milk,  and  the  pigs  get  all  ot  it.  Try  dividing  a 
portion,  un4  let  the  hens  la  on  the  quiet;  they 
will  soon  show  whether  it  heiiefits  their  geueral 
health.  AW  farmers  should  keep  pure-bred 
poultry:  there  is  no  economy  or  profit  in  com- 
mon barnyard  stock.  Thc.\  eat  no  more,  and 
certainly  a  thinking  farmer  prefers  the  blooded 
fowl.  A  good  farm  and  good  stock  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other.— Am.  Agriculturist. 
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*'He  that  qaestioneth  much  shall  learn  much."— 
BAOON. 

Correspondent B  are  urged  to  antidvute  the»eaaon  in  pre- 
senting Qiifationa.  To  ask.  for  insfatior.  on  April  Ifi  or  20 
what  Peaa  had  beat  be  notfin.  conld  bring  no  answer  in 
the  May  issue,  and  none  before  June,  when  the  answer 
toould  be  unseai^onable .  Questions  received  before  the  12(h 
of  any  month  stand  a  Qood  chance  of  being  answered  in  the 
ne^et  paper.  Not  more  than  three  questions  should  be  sent 
at  one  time.  Answers  to  qn-ations  benHng  on  the  com- 
parative value  of  implements,  etc..  offered  by  different 
deaUrs  must  not  be  expected.  Neither  can  rre  promise  to 
oompJy  *Hth  the  request  aometiniea  made  to  "please  answer 
by  mail  "  Inquiries  appearing  without  name  belong  to  the 
name  next  foUoiPing 

Relies  to  Inquiries  are  eai^estly  requested  from  our 
readers  In  ansirwrino  snch  give  the  number,  t/our 
locality  and  name.,  the  latter  not  for  vublication,  unless 
you  desire.     Write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 

2,517.  Keeping  Cider  Sweet.  Please  give  simple 
method. -W.  F..  Clevelaml  O. 

2,513.  Raspberry  Anthracnose.  Will  you  give  life 
history  and  means  of  prevention.— J.  M  .  South  Port- 
land, Me. 

2,519.  Fruit  Tree  Seeds.  Where  do  nurserymen 
obtain  their  supply?  Are  the  seeds  of  our  ordinary 
tree  fruits  good  to  plant  for  raising  stock. 

2.52U.  Startine  Evergreen  Seeds.  How  managed? 
F.  W.  B.,  Itahca,  3Iich. 

2.521.  Melons  Splitting.  Some  of  my  Melons  split 
Instead  of  ripening.  What  Is  the  cause  and  cure?— R. 
F.  T.,  Central  New  Jersey. 

2.522.  Amaryllis  Seed.  Where  can  it  be  obtained? 
Also  a  bulb  of  the  hardy  A .  Halli?—mRS.  C.  V.  P. 

2.52:^.  Barn  for  Thirty  Acre  Fruit  Farm.  How 
should  It  be  built?— J.  S.  L.,  Bristol,  Ind. 

2.524.  Cherries,  Etc.,  irom  Root  Cuttings.  At  what 
date  should  root  cuttings  of  Cherries,  etc..  be  prepared 
for  raising  trees,  as  mentioned  by  Prof.  Budd?— C.  G. 
A..  Me. 

2.525.  Bordeaux  Mixture.  Is  spraying  with  this  a 
certain  reinedv  or  prevention  for  black  rot  in  Grapes? 
E.  E.,  Wakefield,  Kas. 

2.526.  Storing  Sweet  Potatoes.  Give  simple  and 
safe  method.  How  should  they  be  harvested?— R.  Y., 
Maryland . 

2.527.  Apple  Butter.  Can  you  give  a  good  recipe?— 
Pennsylvanian. 

2.528.  Plans  lor  Greenhouses.  Would  like  to  see 
some  In  time  for  putting  up  before  winter.- W.  A.  S., 
Virginia. 

2.529.  Everbearing  Blackberry.  Is  there  a  Black- 
berry that  bears  at  intervals  until  frost? 

2.53(1.  Alpine  Strawberry  Plants.  Where  can  I  ob 
tain  them?— M.  L.  MoQ..  Canton,  Ills. 

2.531.  Best  Varieties  Sweet  Corn,  Peas  and  Pota- 
toes. Which  would  you  recommend  for  family  use? 
We  want  a  successional  supply  throughout  the  season. 

2.532.  Tannery  Ashes.  What  Is  their  fertilizing 
value?— M.  N.  O.,  Erie. 

2,53.1.  Fall  Planting  of  Strawberries.  We  are 
usually  busy  In  spriim  and  must  plant  now.  What  is 
best  way  and  best  time  of  planting?- R.  F.,  Central, 
N.  T. 

2.534.  Perry's  Scarifier.  Where  can  I  get  It  and  at 
what  price?— R.  S.  N..  Christian  Co.,  Jits. 

2.535.  Chemical  Manure  for  Pot  Plants.  Where 
can  It  lie  had  and  at  what  price?- .1.  L.,  WTieeling,  W. 
Virginia.. 

2,53(1.  Pine  and  Cedar  Seed.  What  time  of  year  is 
it  gathered?  We  have  plenty  of  White  Pine,  but  I  can- 
not And  seed.  — W.  A.  M.,  Grange,  Utah. 

2,53;.  Pinching  End  of  Melon  Vines.  Is  this  ben- 
eficial?—O.  K..  Ala. 

2.538.  Soft  Soap  in  Kerosene  Emulsion.  I  made 
emulsion  according  to  Prof.  Bailey's  formula  in  Horti- 
cultural Rule  Book.  Spraying  with  this  nilxtun-  has 
apparently  kilted  all  niv  firape  vines,  rould  tlils  be 
due  to  the  soft  soap,  which  was  obtained  trom  a  neigh- 
bor, and  niarie  in  the  ordinary  way  witii  t_'ouceutrated 
lye?-H.  F..  Washingfon. 

2.539.  Peaches  in  Holmes  Co.,  O.  What  varieties 
of  Peaches  would  you  recommend  me  to  plant  for 
market?  Soil  :i  little  wravelly  and  hilly.  I  waut  large 
size,  good  ijualltj  .  and  late  season.- D.  H.  H. 

2,510.  Utilizing  Bones.  I  have  quite  a  cjuantlty, 
and  woidd  like  to  use  them  to  manure  my  orchard. 
Ilow  hh'UlId  1  treat  them?— M.  G. 

2.541.  Replanting  Rhubarb.  Plants  are  too  thick, 
and  leaf  stalk  getting  to  be  small.      What  should  t  do? 

2.542.  Setting  Asparagus.  Is  fall  a  good  time?  If  I 
use  two-vear  old  plant-;  when  can  1  expect  a  crop?— 
J.  G.  K,  Jietrmt,  Mirh. 

2,M'3.  Treatment  of  Winter  Pears.  Please  give 
general  directions.  We  desire  to  keep  some  late  Into 
winter,  and  have  them  In  llm-  condition  for  the  table. 
\V.  <i.,  Aithurn.  .V.  Y. 

2,244.  Sultana  Grape.  Is  this  free  from  weeds? 
Where  was  It  originated?— Thomas,  .S.  C. 

2.fvt5.  Grafting  Gooseberry  on  Missouri  Currant. 
Will  Mr.  Jacob  Dhnler.  Sehu.vlklll  Co.,  p.i..  please  de- 
scrliie  th:it  "  tedious  process"  of  grafting  mentioned 
by  Idtii  In  last  P'ebruary  numl)er,  page  93?— C.  G.  A. 

2,547.  Over-fod  Soil.  Ground  now  tn  strawberries 
was  made  too  rich  by  heavy  applications  of  very  oily 
tlsh  churn,  strawberry  plants  are  not  doing  well*. 
Can  anything  be  done?— E.  W.  W.,  Jl/e. 


2,546.  Dill  tor  Pickling  Cucumbers.  How  is  it  used? 
—Inquirer. 

2,54S.  Tea  Roses  Ailing.  Leaves  are  dropping. 
What  treatment  Is  required?- E.  R.,  Ohio. 

3.549.  Irrigating  the  Garden.  Is  any  method  pos.sl- 
ble  where  no  running  stream  or  pond  ts  available?— 
S.  F. 

2.550.  Ants  in  the  Garden.  Do  they  destroy  Insects? 
Are  they  generally  beneficial  or  otherwl.se?— K.  F., 
W.  Va. 

2.551.  Manure  for  Mushroom  Growing,  should 
this  be  free  from  litter?  Should  soil  he  mixed  with  It, 
or  sh  ould  clear  dung  be  used?— Amateur,  Indiana. 

2,552-  Manettia  Bicolor.  How  should  this  be  treated 
for  winter  flowering?  Does  It  bear  out  the  high  de- 
scription given  It  in  advertisements?— M.  S.,  Penn. 

2.553.  Preserving  Wooden  Labels.  Can  anything 
lie  done  to  make  wooden  labels  hold  out  longer?— Ex- 
perimenter. 

2.554.  Propagation  of  Highland  Blueberry.  What 
is  best  method?— G.  F.  S.,  New  York. 

2.555.  Asparagus  Varieties.  Is  the  Palmetto  or  any 
of  the  newer  sorts  superior  to  Conover's  Collosal? — 
M.  G.,  Iowa. 

2.556.  Rhododendrons.  How  propagated  most 
easily?— G.  N.  Y..  St.  Lvuis. 

2.557.  Pelargoniums  Ailing.  The  plants  are  cov- 
ered with  di-e  and  grow  quite  spindling,  What  Is  to 
be  done? 

2.558.  Azaleas  for  Winter  Bloom.  How  treated?— 
Mrs.D.  E.  R..  Me. 

2.559.  Planting  Currants  In  FaU.  Will  It  have  as 
good  results  as  spring  planting? 

2.560.  Chestnut  Culture.  Will  the  trees  Impoverish 
the  soil  adjoining? 

2.561.  Wood  Ashes  for  Raspberries.  Is  the  appli- 
cation of  unleached  ashes  beneficial?— O.  H.,  Le  Moyne, 
Ohio. 

REPLIES  TO    INQUIRIES. 

2,517.  Keeping  Cider  Sweet.  Iteaube  done  by 
the  following  directions,  which  are  easy  to  apply: 
To  one  quart  of  milk  add  half  a  pint  of  ground 
black  Mustard  and  six  eggs.  Beat  together 
thoroughly  and  put  into  the  barrel.  It  will  keep 
it  sweet  a  year  or  more. 

2,i42.  Manure  for  Fruit  Trees.  On  the  whole 
we  believe  in  mineral  manures  for  the  fruit  trees, 
and  if  we  are  short  of  barnyard  compost,  or  have 
a  place  for  it  in  the  garden.  Potato  or  Onion  lield, 
we  leel  we  are  just  as  well  it  not  better  off  when 
using  wood  ashes  and  bone  dust  or  other  phos- 
phates, say  at  the  rate  of  forty  bushels  of  un- 
leached ashes  and  200  pounds  of  phosphate  per 
acre,  or  a  corresponding  quantity  of  potash  salts 
and  phosphates.  If  the  treesshow  by  slow  growth 
and  yellowish  color  of  the  foliage,  that  nitrogen 
is  needed  also,  we  can  soon  supply  the  deficiency 
by  sowing  one  or  two  hundred  pounds  of  nitrate 
of  soda,  which  of  course  must  be  done  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  season,  not  in  late  summer  or 
fall,  as  such  an  application  would  stimulate  late 
growth,  and  perhaps  result  in  giving  us  imma- 
ture wood,  and  winter-kill.  Such  early  nitrate 
applications  are  sometimes  of  especial  effective- 
ness and  usefumess  for  Peach  trees  growing  on 
rather  thin  soil. 

2,544.  The  Sultana  Grape-  This,  according  to 
the  California  fruit  growers,  is  a  distinct  variety 
of  the  Grape  family,  grown  and  cultivated  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  other  raisin  varie- 
ties. The  fact  that  the  fruit  of  this  varietyof 
the  vine  is  seedless,  is  owing  to  its  nature,  and  is 
one  of  its  chief  characteristics.  When  this  is  very 
youna:,  just  commencing  to  bear,  the  0 rapes 
sometimes  contain  a  few  seeds;  but  after  the 
tirst  or  second  year  the  Grapes  grow  seedless 
without  a  special  effort  on  the  part  of  the  vine- 
yardist,  and  are  harveste<l  just  as  yon  tind  them 
in  the  various  markets  of  the  country,  after 
having  been  cured  and  made  into  raisins. 

2,513.  Leaf-cutting  Bee.  The  females  cease 
cutting  the  leaves  after  their  nests  are  made  and 
tlieir  eggs  :uv  laid.  The  insect  pn^sesses  a  sting 
butitsiioiscui  inland  is  \  cry  small  —L.  ( t.  IJinvaril, 
Actinu  tJtitniiinh'itist,  U.S.  Ihpl  .liiricultun. 

2,514  New  Onion  Culture.  The  method  of 
growing  seedlings  in  hot  bed  or  green  house  and 
transplanting  to  open  ground  in  early  spring,  is 
a  decided  success  here  in  Western  New  York; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  in  our  raind  that  it  will 
be  equally  so  wherever  the  crop  can  be  grown. 
Prizctaker  and  White  Victoria  are  jiroving  the 
best  varieties  here  for  this  purpose.  Perhaps 
the  Extra  Early  Pesirl,  with  its  hardiness,  nnik- 
ing  fall  sowing  and  fall  planting  of  setts  practic- 
able, may  open  up  new  possibilities,  and  an  cn- 
tirelj'  new  Onion  culture.  It  should  be  stated 
however,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  favorable 
reports  received,  concerning  this  "Pearl" 
among  Onions,  Landreth  &  Co  ,  <if  Philadeliihia, 
say  the  Onion  is  as  tender  as  anything  of  the 
Onion  kind.— G.  K. 

2,455     When  to  Sow  or  to  Plant.    Tt  is  not  a 

good  rule  to  sow  seed  immediately  before  or  af- 
ter a  rain.  The  best  time  is  when  the  soil  is  in 
proper  condition,  light  and  loose.  After  a  rain 
the  soil  is  more  or  less  packed  dtnvn  and  soon 
bakes  in  the  hot  sun,  so  that  seed  sown  on  the 
same  is  sure  to  amount  to  a  failure, —H.  C.  T. 


2,511.  Boot  Graftinf^  Pear  on  Quince.  Pears 
are  usually  propagated  by  budding  in  same  way. 
as  the  Peach,  and  this  method  seems  to  be  prefer 
able.  A  few  nurserymen  practice  root  grafting 
as  with  the  Apple. 

2,4:36.     Wintering    Boses    Out    Doors.     This 

<luestion  has  been  ably  answered,  but  my  way  is 
somewhat  different,  though  probably  no  better. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  September  I  pinch 
back  all  growing  shoots,  as  this  has  a  tendency 
to  harden  the  new  growth.  Late  in  October  I 
place  Pine  boughs  around  and  over  the  Roses  in 
such  a  way  as  to  protect  but  not  shelter  them,  as 
the  hardening  process  would  be  incomplete  with- 
out some  slight  nips.  About  the  latter  part  of 
November  sods  are  placed  over  the  roots,  and 
the  loneest  branches  pegtred  down  and  thickly 
covered  with  Pine  boughs,  over  these  a  light 
covering  of  sod,  unless  the  weather  is  extremely 
cold  before  there  is  much  snow,  in  which  case 
more  sod  should  be  used.  The  sod  may  be  re- 
moved by  the  first  of  April  and  the  branches 
allowed  to  assume  a  natural  position,  but  still 
covered  closely  with  boughs  until  all  danger  of 
frost  is  over.— E.  L.  P.,  Linef^^ville,  Pa. 

2,503.  Befuse  Hops  as  Manure.  In  a  long  ex- 
perience in  gardening  and  plant  raising,  I  have 
learned  to  place  a  high  value  on  this  article  as  a 
fertilizer.  1  would  any  time  pay  as  much  for  a 
load  of  refuse  hops  as  for  the  same  amount  of 
the  best  stable  manure.  Besides  the  excellent 
results  arising  from  its  richness  in  organic  sub- 
stance, it  has  a  very  favorable  effect  in  opening 
up  the  texture  of  the  soils,  on  which  account  it 
is  much  prized  by  florists  as  an  ingredient  in  pot- 
ting soil.  In  many  establishments  the  hop  bin, 
containing  a  quantity  of  the  refuse  decayed  to  a 
degree  'in  which  all  sourness  and  smell  has 
disappeared,  is  as  much  drawn  from  as  if  it  con- 
tained peat,  an  article  which  it  has  in  no  small 
measure  supplanted.— A.  H.  E. 

2,459.     Wintering  Tuberous   Begonias.     My 

method  is  as  follows:  When  towards  autumn 
the  foliage  begins  to  turn  dull  and  yellow,  indi- 
cating the  approaching  resting  stage,  water  is 
gradually  withheld.  In  time  the  leaves  will  ripen 
and  drop.  Then  I  set  the  pots  containing  the 
bulbs  in  some  place  where  no  frost  ever  reaches 
them,  to  remain  without  a  drop  of  water  until 
spring.  I  would  not  put  them  close  to  direct 
beat,  as  near  the  stove  or  a  furnace  in  the  green- 
house. They  are  left  in  their  winter  quarters 
until  the  following  March,  when  I  repot  them 
into  fresh  mellow,  rich  earth,  and  bring  them 
into  a  warm  place,  giving  them  a  little  water  at 
the  same  time,  and  increasintr  this  when  growth 
begins.  -Some  recommend  taking  them  from  the 
soil  and  packing  in  sand  or  sawdust.  My  success 
has  been  so  satisfactory  by  the  above  course  that 
I  see  no  reason  for  advising  any  other  treatment. 
—A    H.  E. 

2,459.  Wintering  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias. 
This  can  be  successfully  done  by  letting  the 
bulbs  gradually  dry  off  in  the  fall,  and  setting 
the  pots  containing  the  same  away  in  a  warm, 
dry  cellar,  free  from  frost  till  spring,  when  they 
should  be  brought  out  and  repotted  before  they 
begin  growth.— H.  C  T. 

2,457.  Wintering  Canna  roots  is  very  simple. 
My  method  is  this  and  I  have  never  failed  of 
of  success.  Id  the  fall,  after  frost  has  cut  down 
the  foliage,  let  them  remain  in  the  ground  for  a 
week  or  so,  then  cut  away  the  tops,  liftthe  roots 
break  them  apart  so  as  to  handle  conveniently, 
set  them  as  close  together  as  you  can  in  shallow 
boxes,  throw  a  shovelful  of  dirt  over  them,  shake 
it  down  among  the  roots  and  remove  to  a  warm, 
dry  cellar,  free  from  frost.  Ti  e  moisture  in  the 
dirt  ripens  the  bulbsand  keeps  them  in  a  healthy 
condition  all  winter,  Should  the  roots  get  chilled 
with  frost  while  out  of  the  ground  they  will  be 
rendered  worthless.  The  same  treatment  will 
also  apply  to  Dahlias  -H.  C.  T. 

2,436.  Wintering  Boses  Out  of  Doors.  I  win- 
tered a  number  of  monthly  Roses  out  doors  last 
winter  by  laying  them  down  and  covering  with 
leaves  aiid  dirt  to  the  depth  of  six  inches.  With 
one  exception  all  came  through  safely.  Some  of 
them  had  the  tops  killed,  but  the  roots  this  spring 
sent  up  such  a  strong,  healthy  srrowth,  and  have 
bl4)omed  so  freely,  that  with  me  1  pronounce  the 
above  method  a  success,  and  shall  try  it  again.— 
H.C.  T. 

2.541.  Beplanting Bhubarb.  Early  nextspring 
(<ir  perhaps  in  the  fidi)  take  up  the  roots,  divide, 
leaving  only  one  good  crown  to  the  piece,  and 
replant  in  well-prepared  and  well-manured  soil, 
about  four  feet  apart  each  way.  Rhubarb  will 
not  give  you  tine,  large  stalks  if  in  the  least 
crowded  or  stinted  in  the  matter  of  manure. 
The  land  cannot  easily  be  made  too  rich.— G.  R. 

2.542.  Setting  Asparagus  Plants.  This  can  be 
done  either  in  full  or  spring.  Use  good,  strong, 
one  year  old  roots,  or  two  year  old.  You  cannot 
hope  to  get  sho(ds  tn  cut  next  year  even  with 
the  best  two  year  old  roots,  planted  in  good  soil 
this  fall.  The  year  following  you  will  have  to 
cut  s])aringly,  and  <)nly  the  third  summer  it  will 
be  safe  to  cut  all  shoots  as  they  come.— G.  K. 

2,r);i0.  Alpine  Strawberry  Plants  can  be  had 
of  Kllwan^rer  &  liarry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  per- 
haps of  other  nurserymen.— G.  R. 
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3,546.  Early  ChryBantliemums  are  certainly 
worthy  of  careful  cultivation,  especially  if  your 
season  is  short  and  you  have  no  facilities  for 
maturing  them  under  glass.  The  later  flowers 
are  considered  more  valuable,  but  are  not  any 
handsomer.— H.  C.  T. 

2,540.  Utilizing  Bones.  We  make  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  the  directions  found  in  T.  Greincr's 
new  book,  "  Practical  Farm  Chemistry."  To  get 
bones  into  an  available  form  for  manurinir  gar- 
den and  field  crops,  there  are  a  variety  of  ways 
open  to  us  The  simplest  of  these  is  burning. 
Of  course  this  process  deprives  the  bones  of  their 
organic  matter,  so  that  in  the  ash  of  bones  we 
have  nothing  left  but  theirmineral  constituents, 
chiefly  phosphate  of  lime  with  perhaps  a  trace  of 
potash;  but  this  plant  food  Is  condition  which 
fits  it  for  use,  more  or  less  Immediate  by  plants. 
Bones  burned  in  a  furnace  or  stove  where  wood 
is  used  for  fuel,  add  largely  to  the  value  ol  the 
wood  ashes  as  a  fertilizer,  by  adding  their  own 
phosphoric  acid  to  that  already  there,  and  to  the 
rich  store  of  potash.  Another  way  by  which  we 
can  make  bones  available  for  plant  food  is  by 
mixing  them,  after  having  been  broken  into 
small  pieces  by  grinding  or  pounding,  with  fresh 
horse  manure,  and  piling  this  up  to  come  to  a 
lively  fermentation.  This  treatment  softens 
them.  It  saves  all  their  elements  of  plant  food, 
and  is  a  good  way  for  the  average  farmer.  A 
third  way  of  making  bones  available  for  manure 
is  by  exposure  to  the  chemical  action  of  un- 
leaohed  wood  ashes.  They  should  be  broken  up 
as  finely  as  possible  and  put  in  alternate  layei-s 
with  the  ashes  in  a  barrel  or  hogshead,  packed 
down  quite  solid,  in  a  similar  way  as  you  would 
get  a  leach.  Then  pour  on  water,  or  still  better, 
the  rich  liquid  dipped  up  from  the  barnyard, 
until  the  whole  mass  is  moistened  clear  down  to 
the  bottom.  Leave  in  this  condition,  occasionally 
putting  on  a  little  more  water  to  keep  the  mass 
moist  all  the  time,  until  the  bones,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  six  months  or  a  year,  have  become 
soft  and  can  easily  be  broken  into  fragments. 
The  fourth  way  is  that  by  acid  treatment,  but  I 
do  not  recommend  it  to  the  average  taimer  when 
any  other  way  Is  open.  If  you  are  Iiound  to  try 
it,  put  on  old  clothes,  and  keep  within  easy  reach 
a  little  baking  soda  (bi-carbonate  of  soda),  un- 
leached  wood  ashes,  or  some  other  alkali,  and 
rub  some  of  this  on  at  once  should  a  drop  of  acid 
spatter  on  clothes,  boots  or  flesh.  For  a  vessel 
In  which  to  dissolve  the  bones,  make  a  large 
tank,  box  or  vat  of  sound  plank.  If  lined  with 
lead  all  the  better.  Break  up  the  bcjnes  as  finely 
as  possible,  heap  them  up  in  the  bottom  of  the 
tank,  and  thoroughly  wet  them  with  water.  Then 
gradually,  carefully  add  the  sulphuric  acid 
Some  commotion  and  considerable  heal  will  be 
the  result  of  the  contact  with  the  acid  and  the 
bones.  The  mass  is  to  be  shovelled  over  repeat- 
edly and  more  acid  added,  until  Bfty  pounds  of 
the  latter  have  been  used  to  every  100  pounds  of 
bones.  The  heap  is  again  shoveled  over  a  few 
times,  and  after  a  while  will  be  reduced  to  a 
pasty  mass.  This  must  be  dried  by  the  addition 
of  bone  flour,  or  with  dry  muck,  dry  wood  ashes, 
potato  salts,  etc.  It  is  then  a  complete  fertilizer, 
although  not  excessively  rich  in  nitrogen,  but 
most  excellent  for  orchard  as  well  as  other  gen- 
eral purposes. 

3,.5.51.  Hanurs  for  Maahroom  Growing.  All 
the  dry  strawy  part,  and  white  "burnt"  parts 
should  be  taken  out,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
use  the  clear  horse-dropping.  The  finer  part  of 
the  litter,  well  moistened  with  the  urine,  is  just 
as  good.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  when  it  has 
come  to  a  heat,  fork  over  thoroughly,  repeating 
this  process  several  times.  In  regard  to  the  ad- 
dition of  loam,  Mr.  Falconer,  in  his  work  just 
published,  says:  Mushroom  beds  are  often  formed 
of  loam  and  manure  mixed  together,  say  one- 
third  or  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole  being  loam 
and  the  other  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  ma- 
nure; it  a  larger  proportion  of  loam  is  used  it 
will  render  the  beds  rather  cold,  unless  they  are 
made  unusually  deep.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
alBrm  or  deny  that  this  mixed  material  has  any 
advantages  over  plain  manure.  I  use  it  con- 
siderably every  year,  and  with  good  results;  at 
the  same  time,  I  get  as  good  crops  from  the  plain 
manure  beds.  In  preparing  the  mixed  material, 
I  use  fresh  sod  loam  well  chopped  up.  and  add 
to  it  the  manure  in  this  way:  First  select  the 
manure  and  throw  it  into  a  heap  to  lerment; 
then,  after  the  first  turning,  cover  the  heap  with 
a  laver  of  this  loam,  about  three  or  four  mches 
thick,  enough  to  arrest  the  steam.  At  the  next 
turning  mix  this  casing  of  loam  with  the  ma- 
nure, and  when  the  heap  is  squared  off,  add 
another  coating  of  loam  of  same  thickness  in  the 
same  way  as  before,  and  so  on  at  each  turning, 
until  the"  full  complement  of  loam,  say  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  bulk,  has  been  addcil.  Some 
growers  also  add  the  full  amount  of  loam  to  the 
manure  at  once,  and  mix  them  together.— G.  R. 

2..i38.  Soft  Soap  in  Kerosene  Emulsion.  We  do 
not  see  how  the  emulsion,  it  properly  made  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Cook's  or  Prof.  Bailey's  direc- 
tions, could  do  harm  to  any  plant.  Perhaps  the 
mixture  was  not  properly  emulsified,  and  the 
kerosene  got  in  its  work.  Certainly,  soft  soap 
diluted  with  nearly  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water 
would  not  kill  Grape  vines.  What  has  Prof. 
Cook  to  say  on  this  question? — G.  K. 


-'..>11.  Best  Varieties  of  Sweet  Corn,  Peas  and 
Potatoes.  For  earliest  Corn,  we  have  nothing 
better  as  yet  than  Cory.  There  are  a  number  of 
intermediate  sorts  that  are  reliable,  but  for  fam- 
ily use  we  like  none  as  well  as  the  Black  Mexi- 
can. Stowell's  Evergreen  gives  us  entire  satis- 
faction for  late  use  Among  Peas,  we  like 
Alaska  for  first  early,  closely  followed  by  Mc- 
Lean's Little  Gem;  for  medium.  Bliss  Everbear- 
ing or  Burpee's  Profusion,  or  Stratagem;  for 
late.  Champion  of  England.  Of  Potatoes,  our 
first  early  is  Early  Ohio,  an  excellent  garden 
Potato,  but  not  productive  enough  for  field  cul- 
ture. The  Freeman  follows  it  closely,  and,  we 
think  will  come  to  the  front.  Early  Sunrise  is  a 
good  second  early  sort,  so  is  the  Polaris,  and  a 
number  of  others.  Among  late  ones  we  yet 
grow  White  Star,  but  there  are  so  many  new  and 
really  good  late  sorts  now,  it  is  difficult  to  name 
the  best.— G.  R. 

~,54fi.  Dill  for  Pickling  Cncambers.  Dill  is 
only  used  for  flavoring  pickles,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose a  few  stalks  are  put  between  the  layers  of 
pickles.— G.  R. 

2,553.  Manettia  Bicolor.  This  should  be  grown 
freely  through  the  summer,  and  afterwards  be 
placed  in  a  dry,  warm  position,  to  induce  it  to 
flower  freely,  and  to  preserve  its  foliage  from 
mildew,  to  which  it  is  very  subject.  The  adver- 
tisements of  such  plants,  both  in  the  columns  of 
papers  and  in  catalogues,  are  intended  to  make 
sales,  and  must  be  taken  cum  arano  mlis.  When 
merchants  praise  their  wares— may  they  be  gro- 
ceries, dry  goods,  canary  birds,  plants,  or  any 
other-  we'  will  always  expect  at  least  some  slight 
exaggeration,  or  at  least  a  strong  setting  forth 
of  the  merits  of  the  article,  and  dense  silence 
concerning  its  weak  points.— G.  R. 

2,537.  Pinching  Ends  of  Melon  Tines.  Some 
growers  pinch  the  ends  of  the  main  vines,  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  out  laterals  which  bear 
the  fruit,  thus  hastening  fruit-bearing.  The 
gain  from  this  cause,  however,  is  not  consider- 
able, and  we  have  long  since  abandoned  the 
practice  as  not  worth  the  trouble.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  always  well  to  remove  the  fruit  set  so 
late  that  it  cannot  possibly  come  to  maturity, 
thus  forcing  all  the  energies  of  the  plant  upon 
the  perfecti<m  of  the  earlier-set  specimens.— G  .R. 

2,210.  Ginseng  Boot.  Wm.  Dicer,  Albion,  Mich., 
is  making  the  production  of  Ginseng  a  specialty 
in  western  forest  lands.  Probably  he  can  fur- 
nish stock  for  propagation  and  give  information 
on  any  point  concerning  this  industry.— E.  J 
Smith,  Mich . 

2  529.  Ever-bearing  Blackberry.  Some  of  our 
cultivated  kinds,  like  Lawton  and  Kittatinny, 
have  a  habit  of  producing  a  second  crop  on  the 
young  wood;  and  we  have  often  had  good  pick- 
ings in  September,  and  even  October,  until 
frost.— G.  K. 

2,535.    Chemical  Uanore  for  Pot-plants,    Al 

most  all  seedsmen  offer  prepared  "Flower  F'ood" 
in  small  packages.  Usually  this  is  nearly  or 
wholly  odorless,  which  is  about  its  only  advan- 
tage over  ordinary  Peruvian  guano,  or  any  other 
high-grade  concentrated  manure.  Bone  dust, 
and  a  little  saltpeter  dissolved  in  the  water  with 
which  the  pot-plants  are  to  be  watered,  also  fur- 
nish the  needed  plant  food  in  a  concentrated 
form. 

2  .5:12.  Tannery  Ashes.  The  Rural,  in  reply  to 
a  simdar  inquiry,  says:  "There  is  quite  a  com- 
mon belief  among  farmers  that  ashes  from  spent 
tan  bark  are  of  little  value,  because  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  fertilizing  matters  are  leached 
out  of  the  bark  in  the  process  of  tanning.  An- 
alysis shows  that  while  more  than  half  the  pot- 
ash is  lost  from  tan  bark,  but  a  small  quantity 
of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  lost.  Taimery  ashes 
are  worth  onsi  ^erably  more  than  leached  wood 
ashes,  and  are  always  worth  hauling  away." 
That  such  ashes  contain  a  good  deal  of  potash, 
appeared  verv  plain  from  the  caustic  effect  of 
the  stuff  as  obtained  at  a  Buffalo  establishment 
and  u.sed  on  the  Popul.\k  G.vrdenino  grounds. 
These  ashes  were  piled  in  a  heap,  on  what  is  now 
part  of  our  Onion  patch,  and  remained  there 
several  weeks  before  being  applied  to  trees  and 
shrubs  on  the  grounds.  That  spot  now  repre- 
sents a  great  vacancy;  almost  all  the  plants  set 
in  the  soil  overcharged  with  alkali  have  died,  or 
at  least  remained  small. 

2,.527.  Apple  Butter.  Here  is  a  good  recipe; 
Use  sweet  Apple  cider  and  sour  .\pples,  and  only 
when  the  former  is  not  obtainable,  use  sour 
Apple  cider  and  stir  in  sweet  Apples.  The  cider 
is  boiled  down  first,  till  it  is  a  rich,  winy-looking 
fluid.  The  .\pples,  of  uniform  quality  and  nicely 
pared  and  quartered,  are  i>ut  in;  sugar,  depend- 
ing upon  the  acidity  of  -^.pples  and  cider,  per- 
haps spices— Cinnamon  and  a  suspicion  of  Cloves. 
Then  it  i*  boiled,  all  day  long  and  into  the  night, 
over  a  *low  fi-^e  with  many  stirrings,  esiiecially 
as  it  approaches  the  last.  .\t  the  finale  of  the 
boiling  down  process,  it  is  a  homogenous  mass, 
smooth,  thick  enough  so  that  after  it  is  dipped 
into  a  dish  it  takes  perhaps  a  minute  or  more  for 
It  to  smooth  imt  its  wrinkles  and  present  a  placid 
surface  to  the  public. 


2,494.  Plums  for  Evaporation.  The  German 
and  French  Prunes  are  best  for  evaporating 
purposes,  no  doubt.  Whether  they  succeed 
around  Norfolk,  Va.,  or  not,  we  are  unable  to 
say.  Some  of  our  readers  in  Tidewater,  Virginia, 
can  probably  enlighten  us  — G.  R. 

2,533.  Tall  PlantinfT  of  Strawberries.  Usually 
at  the  North,  spring  is  the  time  for  setting  plants. 
This  gives  a  long  season  for  the  development  of 
the  plants,  and  of  fruit,  buds,  etc.,  so  that  you 
can  expect  to  get  a  full  crop  the  next  year,  and 
are  then  ready  to  plow  upthe  plantation,  having 
another  coming  on  in  the  meantime,  or  to  fix  it 
up  for  a  second  crop.  With  young  plants  close 
at  hand,  growing  in  adhesive  (clayey)  soil,  so 
that  plants,  or  clumps  of  plants,  can  be  taken  up 
by  means  of  a  transplanter,  with  all  the  roots  in- 
tact, and  transferred  to  a  new  bed,  we  would 
not  hesitate  to  start  a  new  plantation  in  Sep- 
tember or  even  October,  Always  select  a  time 
when  the  soil  is  quite  moist  for  this  transplant- 
ing process.- G.  R. 

2,.553.  Preserving  Wooden  Labels.  Prof.  Bailey 
advises  to  thoroughly  soak  the  pieces  of  wood  in 
a  strong  solution  of  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron); 
then  lay  them,  after  they  dry  in  lime  water. 
This  causes  the  formation  of  sulphate  of  lime,  a 
very  insoluble  salt,  in  the  wood. 

2,554.  Propagation  of  Highbush  Blueberry. 
The  shrubby  species  of  Vaceinium  are  propa- 
gated by  seeds  and  layers.  The  seeds  are  very 
small,  and  should  be  sown  in  shallow  boxes  filled 
with  vegetable  mould  and  sand,  and  but  shghtly 
covered,  best  with  fine  shreds  of  moss  from  the 
swamps,  and  this  kept  constantly  saturated  with 
water,  until  the  plants  appear.  After  this  only 
water  enough  to  keep  the  soil  moderately  wet 
should  be  applied. 

2,547.  Over-Fed  Soil.  We  know  no  remedy 
except  time,  with  continued  cropping  and 
thorough  cultivation.  The  trouble  will  after  a 
while  remedy  itself.    G.  R. 

2,493.  Growing  Stone  Fruits.  Will  all  stone 
fruits  succeed  where  Cherries  do  well?  No,  cer- 
tainly not.  The  places  where  Cherries  can  be  suc- 
cessfully grown  is  almost  unlimited,  this  fruit 
being  exceptionally  hardy,  while  many  other 
stone  fruits,  notably  Peaches,  Apricots,  etc.,  are 
suitable  for  a  much  more  limited  area.— G.  R. 

2,493.  Peaches  on  Uarianna  Stock.  Peach 
seedlings  are  probably  yet  the  safest  stock  for 
improved  Peach  varieties.  Concerning  the  Mar- 
ianna  Plum  for  this  purpose,  the  experts  do  not 
seem  to  fully  agree. 

2,525.  Bordeaux  Mixture.  This  is  not  a  remedy 
for  Grape  diseases,  nor  will  it  prevent  their  re- 
turn next  season  if  applied  this  year.  Yet  it  ig  a 
preventive,  when  persistently  applied,  so  far  as 
the  same  season's  crop  Is  concerned.  For  the 
earlier  applications  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  all 
right;  but  when  the  fruit  is  approaching  matur- 
ity, the  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper  carbonate 
should  be  substituted  for  the  Bordeaux  mixture, 
since  the  latter  discolors  the  fruit,  and  adheres 
to  it  even  in  heavy  rains,  while  the  other  solution 
neither  shows  so  prominently  nor  sticks  so  tight. 

2,524.  Cherries,  etc.,  from  Boot  Cuttings.  Cher- 
ries, Plums,  etc.,  are  grown  from  root  cuttings 
in  a  similar  way  as  Blackberries.  The  roots,  of 
course,  should  be  taken  up  in  the  autumn,  and 
handled  as  advised  by  Prof.  Budd. 

2.5'2().  Storing  Sweet  Potatoes  D.  Z.  Evans.  Jr., 
of  Pennsylvania,  gives  his  method  to  -\merican 
Agriculturist  as  follows:  As  soon  as  a  heavy 
frost  strikes  the  vines  cut  off  the  vines  close  to 
the  ground;  then,  with  a  heavy  two-horse  plow, 
throw  two  Potato  rows  together.  Remove  the 
tubers  carefully  from  the  stems  and  lay  them  on 
the  soft  soil  between  the  rows  to  dry  off,  which 
they  will  do  in  an  hour  or  so.  They  must  be 
handled  as  carefully  as  eggs,  especially  at  this 
time,  as  the  skin  is  very  tender  and  can  be 
rubbed  off  by  the  hand;  nor  should  they  ever  be 
thrown,  but  carefully  laid  down.  This  may  seem 
to  some  unnecessary  trouble,  yet  it  Sweet  Pota- 
toes are  expected  to  keep  in  good  condition  they 
cannot  be  handled  too  carefully.  As  soon  as  they 
are  dried,  carefully  rub  off  any  adhering  loam  or 
soil  by  turning  each  tuber  around  in  your  hands 
a  couple  of  tiines,  and  then  place  them  in  the 
baskets,  barrels  or  chests  in  which  they  are  to  be 
stored,  so  that  they  cannot  he  readily  shaken 
about  when  the  packages  are  handled.  The 
packages  should  be  stored  in  a  well-ventilated 
place,  free  from  dampness,  where  they  can  re- 
main until  cold  weather  comes  on,  when  they 
should  be  removetl  to  a  warmed  room.  The 
packages  containing  the  Potatoes  should  not  be 
moved  more  than  is  absolut'^ly  necessary,  as 
changing  them  from  place  to  place  is  apt  to  pro- 
duce sweat  and  decay.  One  of  the  very  best 
places  to  keep  S%veet  Potatoes  during  winter,  is 
a  tight  loft  or  room  over  the  kitchen,  so  con- 
structed that  the  heat  from  lielow  can  readily 
be  utilized  in  warming  the  loft  or  ujiper  room. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  rats  and  mice 
are  very  fond  of  "sweets,"  and  will  soon  do  con- 
siderable damage  among  them  if  not  guarded 
against.  Sweet  Potatoes  can  stand  much  more 
heat  in  winter  than  the  common  Potato,  in  fact 
will  keep  well  under  a  degree  of  heat  that  would 
soon  shrivel  or  rot  the  latter. 
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2,518.  Baspberry  AntliracnoBe.  This  disease  is 
at  present  very  prevalent  in  the  Raspberry- 
growing  sections  of  this  state.  It  is  known  us 
the  ''Raspberry  Cane  Rust,"  and  attaclts  both 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries.  Its  botanical 
name  is  Gloeosporium  venetum  (Speg.)  It  at- 
tacks both  fruiting  and  non-fruiting  canes  or 
suckers.  On  the  latter  it  usually  appears  first 
near  the  base,  producing  small  purple  spots  that 
are  variously  scattered  around  the  cane.  The 
spots  first  formed  rapidly  increase  in  size,  and  as 
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the  fungus  develops  the  center  of  each  becomes 
gra.vish-white  in  color.  Surrounding  each  spot 
is  a  slightly-raised,  dark  purple  border,  separat- 
ing the  healthy  from  the  diseased  tissues.  The 
course  of  develojiment  is  from  the  lower  portion 
of  the  cane  upwards,  so  that  at  any  time  during 
the  growing  season  the  tip  of  the  cane  shows 
only  the  minute  purple  spots  or  early  manifesta- 
tions of  thedisease,  while  towards  its  base  are 
found  the  older  and  larger  spots.  In  au  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease  the  spots  coalesce  or  run  to- 
gether, and  appear  as  irregular  blotches,  which 
are  frequently  an  Inch  and  a  halt  long,  and 
sometimes  completely  encircle  the  cane.  The 
direct  damage  to  the  tissues  rarely  e,\tends  to 
the  pith;  the  greatest  injury  is  confined  to  the 
cambium  layer,  or  the  portion  thnmgh  which 
the  sap  is  conveyed  in  the  prucfss  of  growth. 
Thus,  nearly  the  same  effect  is  produced  on  the 
cane  by  the  action  of  the  f  uugus  as  would  re- 
sult to  a  living  tree  it  girdled  by  the  knife  or 
axe.  The  li\'ing  tissues  of  the  cane  are  prevented 
from  properly  performing  their  work,  and  as  a 
result  the  canes  become  sickly;  the  leaves  do  not 
attain  more  than  half  their  normal  size,  arid  if 
fruit  is  formed  at  all,  it  never  reaches  its  full  de- 
velopment, but  ripens  prematurely  or  simply 
dries  up  and  is  worthless.  If  the  young  canes 
are  not  killed  the  first  year  the  continued  action 
of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and  brunches  pre- 
vents the  formation  of  truitthe  succeeding  year. 
Soon  after  the  appearance  of  the  fungus  on  the 
canes,  the  petioles  of  the  oldest  leaves  are  also 
attacked.  There  appears  near  the  base  of  the 
petiole  the  purplish  spots  which  always  mark  the 
first  development  of  the  fungus.  These  are 
similar  in  appearance  to  those  on  the  canes  al- 
ready described.  Gradually  the  ilisease  spreads 
along  the  petiole  toward  the  leaf,  and  soon  the 
frame-work  of  the  latter  shows  the  whitish, 
blister-like  spots.  The  parasite  usually  confines 
its  attacks  to  one  side  of  the  petioles  and  veins, 
which  results  in  an  unequal  development,  the 
leaves  Ijecome  distorted,  and  their  edges  rolled 
inwards  towards  the  midrili.  Frequentl.v  the 
pedicles  of  the  fruit  ai'e  attacked,  and  this  is 
usuall.v  followed  by  the  complete  drying  up  of 
all  the  berries.  The  fungus  produces  spots  on 
the  leaves  similar  to  those  on  the  canes,  except- 
ing that  they  are  much  smaller  and  more  closely 
approximated,  but  rarely  coalescing.  The  in- 
jury extends  through  the  entire  thickness  of  the 
leaf,  and  frequently  the  diseased  tissue  separates 
from  the  surrounding  healthy  part  and  the  leaf 
becomes  riddled  with  holes.  The  treatment 
recommended  is  to  train  and  prune  the  plants  in 
such  a  manner  that  plenty  of  air  and  sunlight 
will  at  all  times  be  permitted  to  come  in  contact 
Willi  the  canes.  Kemovo  all  affected  canes  and 
destroy  them.  Whether  applications  of  fungi- 
cides can  be  made  with  auy  hope  of  keeping  the 
disease  in  check  at  a  reasonable  expense,  is  yet  a 
matter  tor  investigation. 


A  New  Work  on  Landscape 
Gardenlngf. 
Messrs.  6.  P  Piituam's  Sons,  New  York, 
have  lately  issued  the  handsomest,  and  in 
certain  respects  the  most  useful  work  on 
landscape  gardening  that  has  yet  appeared 
in  America.  It  is  written  by  Saiuuel  Par- 
sons, Jr.,  Superintendent  of  Parks,  New 
York,  and  whose  father  is  one  of  the  Par- 
sons of  nursery  fame.  Certainly  few  men 
in  America  should  be  as  well  ciualifled 
to  speak  upon  this  subject  as  the 
present  writer. 

The  strength  of  Mr.  Parsons'  work 
lies  in  what  he  terms  "  simple  desult- 
ory talks "  on  the  trees,  shrubs  and 
plants  sttitable  for  lawn  adornment; 
its  weakness  is  the  absence,  in  a  large 
degree,  of  instructions  for  arranging 
and  constructing  landscape  gardens. 
It  is  a  work  pertaining  to  materials 
rather  than  to  methods.  But  the  author 
disclaims  having  undertaken  to  cover 
the  entire  subject  systematically  or 
sufficiently,  hence  we  find  uo  fault, 
while  heartily  commending  that  which 
was  taken  in  hand  and  so  well  done. 

The  general  character  and  extent  of 
the  talks  on  materials,  may  be  inferred 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  index  covers 
over  1,100  subjects.  The  main  plan 
of  treating  on  trees  and  other  embel- 
lishing growths  is  the  most  excellent 
one  of  grouping  them  according  to 
adaptability  and  season  of  chief  at- 
tractiveness. This  serves  greatly  to 
simplify  the  matter  of  making  judic- 
ious selections  of  lawn  stock.  There 
are  chapters  on  the  following  subjects: 
Spring  Effects  on  the  Lawn;  Trees 
and  Shrubs  for  June  Effects;  The 
Flowers  and  Foliage  of  Summer;  Au- 
tumnal Color  on  the  Lawn;  Lawn  Planting 
for  Winter  Effect;  Garden  Flowers;  Bedding 
Plants;  The  Treatment  of  Sloping  Grounds; 
The  Ornamentation  of  Ponds  and  Lakes, 
and  others.  The  trees,  shrubs  and  plants 
that  properly  come  under  each  head  are 
taken  up  and  their  merits,  uses  and 
comparative  values  discussed  in  a  way 
that  is  at  once  both  charming  and 
instructive.  Accompanying  the  text 
are  about  200  engravings  of  tree  and 
other  subjects,  which  vary  in  quality 
from  the  finest  specimens  of  wood  en- 
graving and  half-tone  illustrative 
work,  to  some  rather  questionable 
stock  cuts  that  are  obtainable  in  the 
market  at  a  low  cost. 

As  an  example  of  the  author's  style, 
we  extract  the  following: 

"  First  and  foremost  among  the 
hardy  plants  that  minister  to  our  en- 
joyment of  color  in  June  are  the 
Maples.  Not  all  the  Maples  are  thus 
highly  gifted.  The  lawn  that  is 
ornamented  with  these  trees  alone 
has  a  rich  variety  of  color,  even 
without  flowers. 

Let  tis  look  at  these  Maples.  The 
Sycamore  (Acer  Pscudo-platanus) 
apparently  has  its  color  ready  at  hand 
to  sport  in  diverse  varieties  of  silver, 
gold  and  reddish  purple.  Sycamore 
Maples,  in  their  simplest  type,  have 
red  veinings  and  mid-ribs,  and  espec- 
ially red  leaf  stalks.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  these  variegated  and  pur- 
ple-leaved Sycamores.  The  simple 
purple-leaved  is  most  effective,  and  is 
peculiar  because  the  strong  purple  tinge  is 
confined  to  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  so  that 
in  order  to  do  it  justice  it  should  be  seen 
more  or  less  ruffled  by  the  wind.  Then  there 
is  the  .silver  variegated  and  golden  tinged 
varieties,  and  a  fine  distinct  kind  striped 
and  barred  with  gold  and  red  and  green. 
There  are  other  golden  varieties  variously 
blotched  and  suffused  with  yellow;  such  as 


Leopoldii  or  lutesccns,  and  a  purple-leaved 
kind  more  variegated  in  tint  than  the  one 
generally  termed  Purple-leaved,  and  which 
doubtless  Is  the  best  variety  noteworthy  for 
that  color. 

All  these  curiously  and  richly  tinted 
Maples  are,  however,  peculiar  only  for  the 
short  time  their  rich  colors  continue  to  be 
striking.  They  come  almost  with  June, 
and  go  with  .June,  for  the  heat  of  midsum- 
mer dulls  them  sooner  than  those  of  most 
other  trees,  although  the  same  heat  acts  un- 
favorably on  the  abnormal  purple  and  gold 
color  of  nearly  all  deciduous  leaves. 

But  to  realize  the  effect  of  rich  color  in 
June  we  must  turn  to  the  varieties  of  Nor- 
way Maple,  Acer  platanoUles,  and  to  plat- 
annides  Schwcrdlcrli  especially,  with  its 
broad  red-purple  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the 
Norway  Maple,  in  any  case,  are  massive  and 
noble.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  larger  than 
those  of  the  Sycamore,  but  they  are  more 
numerous,  have  shorter  stems,  and  are  piled 
together  in  a  more  effective  manner. 

The  purple  Acer  pJatanoidcs  Schwerdlcrii 
glows  especially  when  viewed  against  strong 
evening  or  morning  sunlight.  At  such 
times,  its  colors  literally  flash  and  sparkle. 
June,  or  late  May,  again  is  the  season  to 
which  this  Maple  confines  the  display  of  its 
charms.  In  size  it  resembles  that  of  its  par- 
ent, the  common  Norway  Maple.  Usually, 
however,  variegated  trees  and  shrubs  are 
apt  to  be  more  dwarf  than  the  parent  form. 
Acer  Lorbcrgii  is  another  red-leaved  Nor- 
way Maple  of  considerable  value,  but  less 
attractive  than  A.  Schwerdlcrii. 

I  luust  also  mention  here  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  Maples,  Acer  CoJchicvm  ru- 
br^lm,  or  more  properly,  Acer  kvtuiii ,  a  true 
Japanese  Maple,  although  sometimes  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  region  of  the  Cau- 
casus. The  great  charm  of  this  Maple  lies 
in  the  lovely  tints  of  its  young  growth  in 
June.  Young  red  leaves  and  leaf-stalks  at 
this  season  completely  variegate  the  tree, 
while  at  the  same  time  we  behold  elegant 
contours  and  refreshing  green  tints.   Other- 
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wise  the  tree  is  of  medium  size,  and  unfort- 
unately, defective  in  hardiness  while  young 
in  many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Acer 
Coh'hicnm  rnhriim  (levtum)  is  rare  and 
somewhat  difficult  to  propagate,  as  well  as 
slightly  tender,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
position  both  prominent  and  protected. 

Maples  generally  make  a  most  interesting 
feature  in  June,  whether  for  their  young 
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growth  of  glowing  red  or  for  their  refresh- 
ing green.  I  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
lovely  colors  of  June  foliage  are  not  more 
rich  and  varied  among  Maples  than  in  any 
other  genus  of  hardy  trees. 

But  of  all  Maples,  the  most  remarkable, 
the  most  gifted  in  color,  are  the  Japanese 
Maples.  Every  tint  of  green,  gold,  silver, 
red  and  purple  meet  and  commingle  on  their 
elegantly  and  most  strangely  formed  leaves. 
The  many-formed  .Japanese  Maple,  Acer 
poli)morj}lii(in,  is  positively  rainbow-dyed 
with  color,  but  other  kinds,  like  *4ci'r  J(((J- 
onicum,  with  its  fine  red  flowers,  and  A. 
Japonicum  aureum  are  perhaps  more  noble 


Seventh  Annual  Meetlngr  of  the  So- 
ciety of  American  Florists. 

The  Convention  of  American  Florists  at 
Toronto,  Ontario,  Aug.  19-22,  was  a  well  at- 
tended meeting.  There  was  an  unusually 
large  percentage  of  women  present,  which 
shows  that  women  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  the  front  as  growers  and  deal- 
ers in  cut  flowers,  a  state  of  things  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  note.  The  meetings  of  the  so- 
ciety were  held  in  the  large  pavillion  in 
Horticultural  Garden,  a  place  in  every  way 
suited  to  the  success  of  the  convention. 
The  essays,  discussions,  questions  and  an- 
swers, were  disappointing — it  seemed  as  if 


Chrysanthemums,  and  many  to  bedding:,  stove 
and  greenhouse  plants.  The  first  thing  to  be 
done  is  to  decide  on  what  you  wish  to  make  a 
specialty  of,  for,  as  a  rule,  the  greatest  success 
is  attained  by  having  one  principal  money  crop. 
Then  choose  a  good  location  where  the  soil  is 
best  adapted  for  the  particular  plants  you  wish 
to  grow.  Be  sure  and  locate  near  a  railroad  sta- 
tion or  within  easy  access  to  the  nearest  market, 
then  erect  such  houses  as  are  best  fitted  for  the 
plants  you  take  a  live  interest  in.  That  florist 
will  succeed  best  who  will  take  the  greatest  care 
in  preparing  bis  flowers  for  the  market,  culling 
out  and  throwing  away  the  poor  ones.  Far  too 
many  of  the  ordinary  or  inferior  class  of  flowers 
are  grown.  There  has  been,  however,  a  wonder- 
ful improvement  in  the  quality,  more  especially 


Tabular 

Statement  in  Reference  to  the  Rearing 

of  Trees  from  Seed.    Adapted  from  the  London  Garden. 

BUNDS  OF  Trees. 

Time  of  the  Year 

When  Seeds  are 

Ripe. 

Mode  of  Preserving  Seeds 
till  Sown. 

Quantities  of 
Seeds. 

WiU  Produce  of 
Plants. 

Manner  of 
Sowing. 

Depth  at 
wl»ich 
Seeds 

should  be 
Sown. 

Distance  Apart 

of  Seeds 

When  Sown. 

Best  Age  to 
Transplant 

from 
Seed-beds. 

Best  Age  to 
Plant 
Out  Per- 
manently . 

Oak 

Elm 

Ash 

Beech 

Alder 

November 
May  and  June 

End  of  October 

End  of  October 
End  of  October 
October 

October 

Usually    import- 
ed 

Beginning  of  Oc- 
tober 

Middle    of  Octo- 
ber 

Beginning  of  Oc- 
tober 
November, 

November      and 
December 

November 

November,    seed 
generally     im- 
ported 

November,    seed 
generally     Im- 
ported 

Should     be     sown     soon 
after  ripening 

If  not  sown  when  gath- 
ered the  seed  will  not 
sprout     till    following 
spring 

In  dry  sand  or  light  earth 
for  12  months  to  rot  the 
outer  coat 

In  dry  sand  or  light  earth 
till  spring 

In  a  dry  airy  loft 

In  sand    slightly   damp, 

and    regularly    turned 

once  a  week 
Should    bfj    sown    when 

gathered 
Should    be    sown    when 

procurable 
Should    be    sown    when 

gathered     or     in     the 

spring 
Should    be    sown    when 

gathered     or     In     the 

spring 
Should    be    sown    when 

gathered. 
Should    be  rotted    In    a 

heap  with  sand  for  13 

months 
When    convenient    they 

should    not    be    taken 

out  of  cones  till  sowing 

time 
When    convenient    they 

should    not    be    taken 

out  of  cones  till  sowing 

time 
On  shelves  in  a  dry  airy 

loft 

On  shelves  in  a  dry  airy 
loft 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  lb.  of  clean 

seed 
I    bushel    of 
clean  seed 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1  bushel 

1    bushel    of 
clean  seed 

1  lb.  weight 

1  lb.  of  clean 
seed 

1  lb.  weight 

1  lb.  weight 

From  6.0U0  to  8,000 

as  to  quality 
From  5,(KXj  to  7,U00 

From  12,000  to  16.000 

From  10,000  to  12,00U 

5.000 

From  15,000  to  18,000 

From  2.0P-0  to  3,000 

3,000 

From  10,000  to  15.000 

From  10,000  to  15,000 

From  4,000  to  6,000 
From  15,000  to  18,000 

From  7,IXXI  to  10.000 

From  2.000  to  3,000 
only,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  bad 

From  8.000  to  10,000 
About  500 

In  rows  18  in. 

apart 
In  rows  15  in. 

apart 

In  rows  15  in. 
apart 

In  rows  15  in. 

apart 
In  Beds 

In  Beds 

In  rows  18  in, 

apart 
In  rows  18  in. 

apart 
In  rows  15  in. 

apart 

In  rows  15  in. 
apart 

In  rows  18  in. 

apart 
In  beds 

In  beds 

In  beds 

In  beds 
In  beds 

2  inches 
l^inch 

%inch 

9iinch 
Mlnch 
i^inch 

2  inches 
2  Inches 
J^inch 

HlDch 

2  Inches 

^inch 

14  inch 
MInch 

^inch 

^inch 
nearly 

1  to  every  three 
square  Inches 

1  to  every  two 
square  Inches 

1  to  every  three 

square  Inches 

1  to  every  two 
square  inches 

1  to  the  square 
Inch 

2(.)0  to  square 
foot 

1  to  every  four 
square  inches 

1  to  every  four 
square  Inches 

1  to  every  three 
square  inches 

1  to  every  four 
square  inches 

1  to  every  four 
square  inches 

1  to      every 
square  inch 

2  to  the  square 
inch 

2  to  the  square 
inch 

2  to  the  square 
Inch 

2  to  the  square 
inch 

1  year 
1  year 

lyear 

1  and  2  years 
I  year 

1  year 

1  year 
1  year 
1  year 

1  year 

1  year 

1  or  2  years 

1  or  2  years 

1  or  2  years 

2  or  3  years 

3  years 

2  to  4  years 

2  to  4  years 

3  years 

3  to  4  years 
3  years 

3  years 

3  years 

Horse     Chest- 

Sweet     Chest- 
nut  

Norway  Maple. 

Sycamore 

Walnut 

Thorn  

Scotch  Pine 

3  years 
3  years 

3  years 

3  to  4  years 
3  to  4  years 

3  to  4  years 

From  2  to  3 
years 

From  4  to  5 
years 

5  years 

Spruce,      Nor- 

SilverFir 

with  the  greater  mass  and  richness  of  color 
of  their  leaves.  The  subtle  beauty  of  tint 
and  form  among  these  Maples  all  combine 
to  render  them  (1  am  tempted  to  say)  the 
very  highest  development  of  complex,  deli- 
cate beauty  among  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 
And  June  also  is  the  month  wherein  we  may 
see  the  most  perfect  development  of  Japan- 
ese Maples.  Later  in  the  season  their  tints 
are  liable,  like  those  of  all  variegated-leaved 
plants,  to  become  dulled  by  intense  heat. 
Hot  summers  and  cold  winters  are  indeed 
liable  to  damage  them  at  times.  We  regret 
to  acknowledge  it,  but  nevertheless  it  Is  an 
undeniable  fact." 

In  the  elegance  of  the  paper,  printing  and 
binding,  the  book  is  a  noteworthy  example 
of  high  excellence.  Special  mention  should 
also  be  made  of  the  handsome  frontispiece 
and  half-tone  engravings  of  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees. 


Cure  for  the  Yellows. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Hoard  of  Agriculture,  this  formidable  disease 
of  the  Peach  received  its  share  of  the  dis- 
cussion. In  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  there 
any  cure  for  the  yellows?''  Mr.  Meech  promptly 
answered:  "Yes,  sir;  the  grub  hoe:  that  is  what  I 
use."  But  Mr.  Hale  was  sure  that  close  pruning 
and  liberal  application  of  muriate  ot  potash 
would  do  it.  Doubtless  they  would  help  to  pre- 
vent it.  Not  more  than  from  three  pounds  to  20 
pounds  for  a  tree  which  has  it.  But  orchardists 
in  other  places  think  the  genuine  yellows  are  not 
to  be  got  rid  of  so  easily,  and  that  prompt  eradi- 
cation on  the  first  appearance  is  the  only  reliable 
remedy. 


the  florists  took  too  little  interest  in  this 
part  of  the  convention.  Such  certainly  was 
the  case,  if  the  meeting  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  discussions,  or  we  should  say  the  lack  of 
discussions,  of  the  several  essays.  In  many 
cases  the  papers,  creditable  in  themselves, 
called  forth  no  comments  or  remarks  what- 
ever. This  is  the  more  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  the  essays  were  few  in  number. 

PRESIDENT  NORTON'S  ADDEESS. 

In  his  address.  President  Norton  alluded  to  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  society  met 
outside  the  limits  ot  the  United  States.  It  was 
very  gratifying  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  mem- 
bership is  still  increasing;  that  there  is  more 
money  in  the  treasury  than  at  any  time  since  or- 
ganization, seven  years  ago. 

The  coramiitee  on  nomenclature  has  already 
exerted  a  salutary  influence  and  cannot  help  be- 
ing a  great  benefit  to  the  cause  of  horticulture 
generall.v.  The  very  existence  of  this  committee 
has  a  healthy  effect,  and  it  is  a  constant  reminder 
to  evil  doers  that  the  society  has  its  eye  on  them. 
He  wished  that  the  good  work  would  go  on  until 
every  purchaser  can  feel  sure  of  receiving  what 
he  orders,  and  that  whatever  he  buys,  let  it  be 
seeds  or  plants,  will  prove  to  be  just  what  the 
description  or  the  illustration  represents  it  to  be. 

He  counselled  the  voung  man  who  aims  to  be- 
c(jme  a  s-uccessful  gardener  or  florist,  not  to  for- 
get that  it  is  not  so  much  the  opportunities  as 
the  use  made  ot  them  that  tells  in  the  end.  Good 
honest  toil  during  working  hours,  together  with 
that  intelligence  which  cau  only  be  obtained  by 
study  during  leisure,  will  give  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  faithful  and  industrious;  he  must 
also  have  a  love  for  his  business. 

The  tendency  now  is  to  grow  specialties.  Some 
take  to  Koses,  and  a  very  few  varieties;  others 
to  Carnations  and  Violets;  others  to  bulbs  and 


with  Roses,  Chrysanthemums  and  Carnations. 
Who  would  have  thought  a  few  years  ago  that 
these  flowers  would  sell  for  such  high  prices  as 
they  brought  the  past  season?  It  only  shows 
that  the  public  are  willing  to  pay  for  a  good  ar- 
ticle, and  the  florist  who  makes  quality  rather 
than  quantity  his  first  consideration  will  always 
have  a  ready  market  with  satisfactory  prices. 

Florists  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  great 
advances  made  in  the  arrangement  of  cut 
flowers.  The  loose,  natural  wa.v  of  putting  them 
together  with  their  long  stems  and  beautiful 
foliage  with  an  e.ve  to  harmony  of  color  and  ar- 
tistic efl'ect,  and  the  custom  ot  using  one  or  two 
colors  only  in  each  design,  is  a  long  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
style  ot  a  few  years  ago,  where  match  sticks, 
corn-broom,  tooth-picks  and  wire  were  supposed 
to  be  indispensable  factors  in  making  up  de- 
signs, and  an  endless  variety  of  flowers  of  all 
colors  were  packed  stiflly  together. 

A  successful  florist  always  keeps  his  eyes  open 
for  any  new  and  rare  things  in  his  line  coming 
on  the  market,  not  allowing  his  competitors  to 
get  ahead  of  him. 

President  Norton  recommended  that  ladies  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  enter  the  business. 
More  especially  in  the  retail  stores  will  they  be 
found  very  useful,  not  only  as  book-keepers  and 
cashiers,  but  in  waiting  on  customers  and  in 
putting  up  orders.  Their  correct  taste  and 
their  aptitude  for  recognizing  the  beautiful  in 
form  and  color,  will  make  their  services  desir- 
able as  artists  and  designers,  where  harmony  ot 
color  is  so  essential.  There  are  many  women  to- 
day throughout  the  country  that  are  doing  a 
profitable  business  on  their  own  account,  and 
there  is  room  for  many  more,  in  an  occupation 
which  is  so  appropriate  and  pleasant  and  for 
which  they  are  so  admirably  fitted  in  refinement 
and  taste. 

He  believed  that  public  exhibitions  of  plants 
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and  flowers  should  be  encouraged.  They  edu- 
cate the  public  taste  and  this  creates  a  demand. 
"As  the  World's  Columbian  Exhibition  is  to  be 
held  in  Chicago  in  ISflS,  and  the  time  for  prepara- 
tion is  short,  it  is  urgent  that  we  should  make 
some  move  in  the  matter  if  we  want  to  tnake  our 
influence  felt  at  that  great  and  important  event. 
I  believe  we  should  as  a  society  do  all  in  our 
power  tu  assist  and  encourage  the  Directory  and 
to  secure  the  completion  of  a  horticultural  ex- 
hibition such  as  the  world  has  never  seen." 

SECRETARY'S  AND  TREASITRER'S  REPORTS. 

Secretary  Stewart's  report  showed  that 
the  membership  in  1889  was  827,  and  in  1890, 
930.  From  January  1st,  1891,  up  to  August 
10th,  there  have  been  added  to  the  roll  63 
new  names.  The  number  of  new  members 
during  that  period  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  former  years. 

The  treasurer's  report  showed  that  the  so- 
ciety's income  during  the  past  year  was 
$3,344.87,  and  the  expenditure  $3,318.33,  leav- 
ing a  balance  on  hand  of  $1,036.55.  The  re- 
ports were  adopted. 

THE  WORLD'S  FAIR. 

Mr.  Jas.  Allison,  acting  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  horticulture  of  the  World's 
Columbiun  Exposition  at  Chicago,  was 
present;  having  been  commissioned  by  Di- 
rector General  Davis  to  be  at  the  meeting 
of  the  society,  and  to  offer  encouragement 
in  enlisting  their  hearty  co-operation  in 
making  one  of  the  grandest  exhibits  in  this 
department  ever  given  this  side  of  Paradise 
Itself.  He  then  described  the  horticultural 
building  which  is  to  be  erected  at  the  Expo- 
sition. It  will  be  1,000  feet  long,  with  an  ex 
treme  width  of  286  feet.  The  plan  is  a  cen- 
tral pavilion  with  two  end  pavilions,  each 
connected  with  the  centre  pavilion  by  front 
and  rear  curtains,  forming  two  interior 
courts,  each  88  by  270  feet.  The  central  pa^ 
vilion  is  roofed  by  a  crystal  dome  187  feet 
in  diameter  and  113  feet  high,  under  which 
will  be  exhibited  the  tallest  Palms,  Bam- 
boos and  tree  Ferns  that  can  be  procured. 
There  has  been  assigned  about  200,000 square 
feet  of  ground  in  addition  to  this  building 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  required  for 
the  horticultural  department. 

A  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  con 
fer  with  Mr.  Allison  on  the  subject. 

It  was  moved  by  James  Dean,  and  second- 
ed by  John  Chambers,  that,  whereas  John 
Thorpe,  the  father  of  this  society,  has  signi- 
fied his  willingness  to  accept  the  office  of 
Chief  of  Floriculture  of  the  World's  Fair, 
be  it  resolved  that  this  society  give  to  him 
its  heartiest  endorsement.  The  resolution 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously. 

NAMES  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Mr.  W.  Falconer,  Glen  Cove,  N.  Y.,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Nomenclature, 
presented  his  report,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the  florists 
to  invent  names  for  plants  and  flowers,  but 
to  get  the  correct  names  of  those  in  use. 
The  giving  of  names  they  were  quite  will- 


ing to  leave  to  botanists  and  scientists.  It 
was  important  that  plants  and  flowers 
should  be  known  by  the  same  name.  It  was 
suggested  that  popular  names  should  be 
used  by  the  people.  The  botanists  could 
use  the  technical  names  as  usual,  however. 

The  next  meeting  will  take  place  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  August,  1892.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  officers  for  the  coming  year: 
John  Dean,  Bay  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  president; 
John  Smith,  Washington,  D.  C,  vice-presi- 
dent; Myron  A.  Hunt,  Wright's  Grove,  lU., 
treasurer;  Wm.  A.  Stewart,  Boston,  Mass., 
secretary. 

Some  of  the  essays  read  at  the  meeting 
will  appear  later  in  these  columns. 


Fruits  that  Should  be  More  Largely 
Grown. 

N.  J.  SHEPHERD,  MUXER  CO.,  MO. 

Apples,  Peaches  and  Pears  are  the  three 
principal  tree  fruits  grown.  Quinces,  Cher- 
ries, Plums  and  Apricots  are  not  as  widely 
grown,  and  with  only  a  few  are  they  made 
a  specialty.  Plums  are  perhaps  more  large- 
ly grown  than  any  of  the  rest,  while  prob- 
ably Cherries  come  next. 

With  Cherries  and  Quinces,  at  least,  the 
supply  hardly  equals  the  demand.  In  a  few 
localities  this  may  not  be  the  case,  but 
generally  it  is. 

Y^et  both  Cherries  and  Quinces  are  easily 
grown,  the  first  particularly  so.  In  fact 
there  is  no  other  tree  fruits  that,  all  things 
considered,  can  be  grown  as  readily  as 
Cherries.  They  can  be  planted  on  the  out- 
side row  of  the  orchard,  along  the  road  or 
pasture,  along  fences,  and  if  they  can  be 
protected  from  stock  until  they  receive  a 
good  start  to  grow,  will  need  very  little  at- 
tention. As  with  nearly  or  quite  all  other 
varieties  of  fruits,  it  is  best  in  planting  to 
have  a  good  selection  of  varieties,  so  as  to 
keep  up  a  supply  as  long  as  possible  during 
the  season.  They  are  rather  more  trouble 
to  pick  than  other  kinds  of  tree  fruits,  but 
the  prices  secured  will  make  the  work 
profitable. 

One  great  trouble  with  Quinces  is  that 
while  some  trees  are  nearly  always  set  out 
in  making  up  an  orchard,  yet  they  are  near- 
ly always  neglected.  They  need  a  good  rich 
soil  and  considerable  pruning  each  year; 
while  generally  they  are  set  out  in  fence- 
corners,  where  they  are  left  to  look  out  for 
themselves.  With  both  of  these  fruits,  at 
least  more  trees  can  be  planted  with  profit, 
provided  care  is  given  them  afterwards. 

Apricots  will  thrive  wherever  Peaches 
will,  and  need  about  the  same  care,  and  if 
grown  can  nearly  always  be  marketed  at 
good  prices. 

A  farm  orchard,  set  out  principally  to 
supply  fruits  for  home  use,  should  contain 
a  full  variety  of  fruits  of  the  different  kinds, 
so  as  to  not  only  furnish  a  supply  during 
the  growing  season,  but' also  to  store  and 
use  dtiring  the  winter. 


Blackberries  Reliable  for  Canada. 

E.  MORDEN,  WELLAKD  CO.,  ONT. 

After  trying  a  considerable  nvimber  of 
varieties  of  Blackberries,  I  have  settled 
down  to  Mr.  Powell's  list — being  Snyder 
Agawam  and  Taylor.  If  this  list  were  to  be 
amended,  I  would  strike  out  Snyder  and 
Agawam.  They  are  good  berries  but  not  as 
large  as  the  Taylor.  They  have  the  merit 
of  earliness  which  the  Taylor  has  not. 

The  quality  of  these  berries  is  very  much 
better  than  most  of  the  varieties  commonly 
planted.  The  Taylor  is  larger  than  many 
of  the  new  varieties,  elongated,  handsome, 
delicious  and  not  given  to  the  production  of 
nubbins.  The  bush  is  a  dwarfish  grower 
and  hardier  than  any  I  have  tried,  except 
perhaps  Snyder.  The  Agawam  seems  hardy 
— berries  nice  shape,  smallish,  handsome, 
and  of  good  quality.  It  is  a  dwarfish, 
spreading  grower.  Stone's  Hardy  and 
Western  Triumph  may  be  described  to- 
gether, as  follows: 

They  are  nice  growers,  fairly  hardy  and 
produce  an  amazing  crop  of  blossoms  fol- 
followed  by  a  very  variable  crop  of  fruit, 
mostly  nubbins.   Quality  of  fruit  quite  good. 

The  Early  Cluster  produces  a  large  crop 
of  sour  nubbins.  The  Early  Harvest  is 
tender,  but  sometimes  produces  nice-looking 
fruit.  The  Gainoe  produces  a  large-sized 
sour  fruit,  with  a  large  proportion  of  im- 
perfect berries.  The  Erie  seems  to  produce 
nubbins  and  sterile  blossoms. 

The  older  coarse-growing,  sour-fruited, 
hard-cored,  half-hardy  varieties,  like  Law- 
ton  and  Kittatinny  are  still  popular  on  ac- 
count of  the  large  size  of  their  fruit. 

The  Blackberry  seems  to  be  fastidious  as 
to  the  soils  in  which  it  succeeds. 

The  demand  for  the  fruit  seems  to  be 
limited.  When  the  consumers  get  to  know 
the  richer,  sweeter  fruit  of  the  Taylor  and 
others  of  the  newer  varieties,  the  demand 
must  increase. 


Window  Gardening. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Massachusetts  Hor- 
ticultural Society  offered  prizes  for  window  gar- 
dening, and  appointed  committees  to  award 
them.  The  expenses  for  prizes,  pamphlets  on 
window  gardening,  plants  bought  for  cash,  and 
other  outlays,  amounted  to  $590;  and  among  the 
receipts  were  Sil^' for  the  sale  of  plants.  Thir- 
teen windows  filled  with  plants  were  entered  and 
examined.  In  one  window  were  seventy  pots;  in 
another,  which  received  the  first  prize,  every  one 
of  seventy  was  in  perfect  order.  In  a  public 
school  room  in  Roxbury  were  hundreds  of  plants, 
many  o£  them  in  full  bloom  with  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowers.  In  a  home  in  the  suburbs  was 
a  collection  of  one  hundred  plants,  including 
those  of  Pelargonium,  Geranium,  Ivy,  Oxalls 
Calla,  Petunia,  Heliotrope,  Rose,  Verbena  and 
Carnation.  These  offered  a  brilliant  display  of 
blossoms  rarely  equalled.  Competitors  were 
from  Boston,  Dorchester,  Maiden,  Roxbury, 
Chelsea  and  West  Dedham. 
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New   York   Market    Quotations, 
Showing  Tendencies. 

Week  ending    Week  ending 

Aug.  19.  Aug.  12. 

Apples— Nvaek  Pippins,  p.  bbl    1  IH)®!  50  7501  25 

Orange'  Pippin,  per  bbl....     1  (XKoll  25  75«ll  (X) 

Astrachan,  per  bbl 1  00@1  50  "5@l  25 

Oldenburg,  per  bbl 1  SOUSl  75 

Windfalls  and  Interior 50®    75  40(8    50 

Pears— Ga&  Fla  LeConte.p.bbl  2  UlKgs  (Jl 

Bartlett.  per  bbl 2  00®,?  00  1  75@2  75 

Clapp's  Favorite,  per  bbl..    1  5n@2  00  1  75(3;2  .tO 

Bell.oerbbL 1  00® I  50  1  25@2  .50 

Peaches— Md.&  Del   per  bask.       4032  25  40®1  25 

Jersey,  per  basket 20®    75  25<si    75 

Plums— Wild  Goose,  per  qt 5®     fi  5®     6 

Egg.  per  bbl :f  0(»S>1  («)  2  511 

Blue  Oage,  per  bbl 2  m*/.2  5(i  2  50 

Green  Oage,  per  bbl 4  I0.o5  00  3  0015.-3  50 

Relne  Claude,  per  bbl 4  (JtX'/J5  IH) 

Common,  per  bbl 1  75@2  25 

Grapes- S.  C.  Niagara,  per  lb.         4®     s  4®     8 

Concord,  per  lb 3®     5  3®     6 

Moore's  Early 2®     5  3®     5 

Up  River  Champion 2®     4 

Up  River  Del.,  per  lb 15 

Ives,  per  lb 1®     2  1®     3 

Blackberries— Jersey,  per  qt..  3®     6 

Huckleberries,  Jersey,  per  qt.         5@     8  .S®     5 

Mountain,  box. 75®    .=0 

Watemielons-per  lOn )0  00320  00  5  0O®16  00 

Muskmelons— per  bbl 75®4  00  50®2  5<i 

Apples— Evaporated,  1890 7H@    10  T/M)    10 

Chopped,  1890,  per  lb  2®  2>^  5®  2!^ 

Cores  and  skins,  '90,  per  lb.         1®  1%  1®  1}^ 

Raspberries— Evap.  '91,  per  lb.  ll*@    17 

Sundried.  1891,  per  lb 7><®    10  7!<;®    10 

Cherrles-1891,per  lb 9®    10  9J<i®    10 

Blackberries— Old.  per  lb 3!^®     4  3W®      4 

Apricots- Cal..  1891.bx.  per  lb.      9W3    10  9W®10l2 

Peaches— Cal.'90,unpeeled, p. lb.        9®    10  9®    11 

Prunes— Cal..  '9(1.  per  lb 

Potatoes— Jersey,  bulk  p.  bbl..    1  2.')®1  75  75®1  -35 

L.  I.,  bulk,  per  bbl 1  75®2  00  1  26®1  60 

Sw.  Potatoes— Va.  Yellow  p.b.    2  00®3  00  2  50®3  50 

N.  C. red.  per  bbl 1  50®1  75  2  00@2  .50 

Cab'ges-L.  1.  Flat  Dutch  p.  lOO   2  5093  00  2  O0®3  00 

Cucumbers— L.  I.  per  lOO 30®    40  35®    40 

Pickles,  per  1,1100 1  OOcil  50  I  '25®!  50 

Onions— Va.  Potato,  per  bbl..    2  00®2  50  2  no®2  SO 

Conn,  red,  per  bbl 1  50(a'2  0<]  1  75®2  oo 

Orange  Co.  red,  per  bbl 1  OOcai  50  150 

Peas— State,  per  bag 1  50@2  00  1  55®3  50 

StrlngBeans— L.  I.  per  bag....       75@1  O'l  75<5!1  00 

LimaBeans— Per  bag I  50®2  Oo  2  00(5  2  50 

Squash— L.I.Tellow,  per  bbl...     1  IXOl  00  1  00®1  25 

White  per  bbl 100  100 

Green  Corn— Hackensack,  1(10.    1  00®1  25  1  25®1  50 

Tomatoes— Monmouth  Co.  p.c.        15®    40  20®    50 

Tumlps—Jersev  Russia  per  bbl       75®1  00  T?®1  00 

Eggplant— Jersey,  per  bbl....    I  00(5!  1  50  1  50®2  OO 
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MISCELLANEOUS . 

The  Principles  of  Agriculture  for  Common  Schools, 
by  G.  O.  Wlnslow,  A.  M.  Bound  In  cloth,  250  pages, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago. 

American  Association  of  Nurserymen.  Report  of 
Sixteenth  Annual  Meeting  held  at  Siinneapolis,  Minn., 
June  3-13,  ISOI.     160, 

Bulletin  28  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  The  construction  of  Silos. 
W.  A .  Henry,  Director,  Madison.    16 . 

Outlines  of  Entomology  for  the  use  of  Farmers  and 
Agriculturists.  By  Mary  E.  Murtfeldt,  Ktrkwood,  Mo. 
Illustrated.    1.32. 

Papers  on  Horticultural  and  Kindred  Subjects  b.v 
Wm.  Saunders.  Supt.  of  Gardens  and  Grounds,  U.  S. 
Dep.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    124. 

Bulletin  xm  of  the  Delaware  College  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station.  On  the  Leaf-Blight  of  the  Pear 
and  the  Quince.  A.  T.  Neale.  Director,  Newark,  Del.  15. 

Bulletin  16  of  the  Illinois  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station.  Experiments  in  pig  feeding.  Cham- 
paign, 111.    »2. 

Report  86  of  the  Statistician,  U,  S.  Dep.  of  Agricul- 
ture. On  the  area  of  corn,  potatoes  and  tobacco,  etc.  72. 

What  Is  Forestry?  By  B.  E,  Fernow.  Bulletin  5  of 
the  Forestry  Division,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Waslilngton,  D.  C.    52 

Transactions  of  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So- 
ciety for  the  year  188S.    Part  II .    90. 

Reports  from  the  Consuls  of  the  United  States.  No. 
128,  Published  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Washington, 
D.  C.    160. 

Report  No.  3  of  the  Division  of  Statistics,  Dep.  of 
Agriculture.  On  Sisal  Hemp  Culture  in  the  U.  S.  by 
Cnas.  Richard  Dodge.    Illustrated.    64. 

Second  Biennial  Report  of  the  Kansas  State  Horticul- 
tural Society,  1889-1890.    250. 

Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  1890,  Illus- 
trated.   Dep.  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.    610. 

Twenty  ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture:  State  of  Mich,  Lansing.  560. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  of  New  and  Rare  Plants,  n- 
Itlstrated.  By  the  United  States  Nurseries,  Short 
Hills,  N.  Y.    36. 

No.  7  and  8,  Vol  III,  Insect  Life.  Periodical  Bulletin 
of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  Dep.  of  Agriculture.  50. 

Progress  Report  on  Imigation  in  the  United  states. 
Part  1.  By  Richard  J.  Hinton,  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.    336. 

The  Species  of  Epilobium  Occuring  north  of  Mexico. 
By  William  Trelease,  from  the  Second  Annual  Report 
of  the  Mo.  Botanical  Gardens    116.  With  many  plates. 

Bulletin  24  of  the  Division  of  Entomology."  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  Boll  worm  of  Cotton.  A 
Report  of  Progress  in  a  supplementary  Investigation 
of  this  Insect.    By  F.  W.  Malby.    50. 

General  Index  of  Michigan  Agricultural  Reports 
from  1849  to  1^88.    Lansing.  Mich.    368. 


A  Hint  for  the  Fruit  Picker.  In  our  ear- 
lier experience  we  have  frequently  dropped  the 
fine  specimen  in  our  hand,  while  reaching  for  an 
inferior  one  on  the  tree.  Why  making  such  an 
unproStahle  exchange?  Now,  we  first  put  the 
good  fruit  into  the  basket,  and  never  risk  it  for 
the  inferior  one.  This  is  a  hint  worth  remem- 
bering, even  in  other  things  besides  picking  fruit. 


My  Liver 

Has  for  a  year  caused  me  a  great  deal  of  trouble . 
Had  soreness  iu  the  back.  little  appetite,  a  bitter 
taste  In  the  mouth  and  a  general  bad  feeling  all 
over,  that  I  could  not  locate.  Have  been  taking 
Hood's  Sarsaparilla  for  the  past  three  months 
with  great  beueflt.    I  feel  better,  the 

Bad  Taste  in  tlie  I9Ioutli 

Is  gone  aud  my  general  health  Is  again  quite  good. 
No  longer  feel  those  tired  spells  eorae  over  me  as 
I  formerly  did. 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

Is  certainly  a  most  excellent  medicine."    Mits.  I, 
B.  Chase.  Fall  River.  Mass. 
N.  B.    Be  sure  to  get  Hood's  Sarsaparilla. 


nor  BREATHINE  for  the  Breath. 
Il\r  SWEATIME  for  Perspiration. 
UOL        BLEACHINE  for  the    Complexion. 

This  preparation  lasts  for  days  (No  poison.)  Erup- 
tions of  all  kinds  removed  and  a  never-failing  freckle 
remedy.     Each  article  in  91.00  package. 

ORDER  tTtOM  TIfE 

TOILET  PREPARATION  CO.,  BERRIEN  CENTRE.  MICH. 


IF  YOU  W^ANT  TO 

Beautify  and  adorn  your  homes  with  Fruit  and  Orna- 
3Jental  Trees,  Vines.  &c.,you  can 

SAVE    MONEY 

by   buying  of  us.       Write  .for  our  prices,      Address 
GEO.  a.  ARKOLD, 

No  Agents.  Benton  Center,  Totes  Co.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

THE  LA  BO  EST  I 

and  most  complrte 

COLL£CTin.\S  of 

both  FRUIT  and  ORNAHIENTAL-in  the  tr,S.;  also 

of  KOSES,  t;UAl»ES,  SIIRt'IlS,  BrT.B!«,aadaU 

other  kinds  of  Cimiof  Nursery  StoeU. 

;;^?'^t/e.i  ellw anger  &  barry 

Mount  Hope  >'urMei-ie.4,   KOCUESTElt,  N.  V. 

APPLE  SEEDLINGS^" 

We  offer  for  the  Fall  trade  a  large  lot  of  very  flne 
Apple  Seedlings  In  large  aud  small  quantities;  first, 
second  and  tlilrd  class;  warranted  as  good  as  any  in 
the  country,  and  as  cheap. 

L.  KAUFFMAN  &  CO.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa. 


GOLERAINI 


The  CoLERAiN  took 
first  premium  as  the 
best  new  grape  last 
fall  at  Stat«  and 
County  Fairs,  wherever  exhibited.  It  has  been  pro- 
nounced by  promiment  fruit  men  the  best  Grape  in 
cultivation.  All  vines  sold  under  seal.  Price  reduced. 
Circulars  and  testimonials  sent  free.    Address, 

COLERAIN  GRAPE  CO., 

COLERAIN,  OHIO. 


"GREEN  MOUNTAIN  GBAPE." 

The  earliest,  hardiest  and  best  llavored  early  Grape 
yet  introduced.  Six  days  earlier  than  any  of  the  53 
varieties  tested  at  the  N.  Y.  Experimental  Station. 
Vine,  a  very  strong,  healthy  grower  aud  very  pro- 
ductive. Every  vine  sold,  sealed  with  our  trademark 
label.  Beware  of  other  varieties  said  to  be  the  same. 
Send  for  circular  giving  full  iuforniatlon.    Address, 

STEPHEN  HOYT'S  SONS, 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 


'S 


Small    Fruits,    Fruit    Trees,    Grape    Vines, 
Ornamentals,  Roses,  &c.,  &c. 


If  you  are  in  need  of  stock  for  Fall  or  Spring,  be  sure  and  get  our  list,  the  most 

■  "  '" t&\^:IS^t  ARE  THE  BEST. 


complete  and  largest  stocfe  of  every  thing  found  in  a  nursery,  at  lowest  prices. 
Price    list,   also     our    Illustrated    Catalogue    FREE    if  P.   G.   is  named 

E.  W.  BEID,  Bridgeport,  Ohio. 


VALUABLE  RURAL  BOOKS. 

Mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price    Address,  Popu- 
lar Gardening  Fiiblishing  Co,  BuffaU),  N.  Y. 


Bailey's  Field-Notes  on  Apple  culture.  UsefiU  and 
thoroughly  practical.    Cloth  l2mo.  -  SO  75 

Barry's  Fruit  Garden  A  standard  work  on  Fruits 
and  Fruit  Trees,  Invaluable  to  all  Fruit  grow- 
ers.   Illustrated.    Cloth,  l2mo.     - 

Black's  Cultivation  of  the  Peach  and  the  Pear  on 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  Peninsula, 

Brill's  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing.    Cloth, 

Brill'^  CauUfiuwers-  How  to  Grow  Them.    Paper, 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower's  Guide,  for  each  Departs 
meut  of  Hot'House,  Cold  Grapery,  etc.    Ills. 

Cook's  Bee-keeper's  Guide, 

Downlug's  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  The 
Culture,  Propagation  aud  Management,  In  the 
Garden  and  Orchard,  of  Friiit  Trees  Generally. 
Nearly  400  outline  Illustrations,    vo. 

Ellwanger  On  the  Rose, 

Elliott's  Hand-Book  for  Fruit  Growers, 

Every  Women  her  own  Flower  Gardener. 

Fitz's  Sweet  Potato  Culture.    Cloth,  12mo. 

Fuller's  Practical  Forestry.  On  Propagation,  Pant- 
ing aud  Cultivation,  with  a  description  of  aU 
the  indigenous  trees  of  the  Unlterl  States, 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturlst.    Rewritten, 

Fuller's  (irape  Culturlst  Full  directions  for  Propa- 
gatitm,  Culture,  etc.    105  engravings. 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturlst, 

Fuller's  Propagatiou  of  Plants.  Describing  Hybrid- 
izing and  Crossing,  and  many  different  modes 
by  which  plants  may  be  multiplied.    Cloth 

Fulton's  Peach  Culture.    In  the  Delaware  region 

Gray's  How  Plant*  Grow,  .... 

Gray's  How  Plants  Behave     -  .  .  . 

Gray's  JIanual  of  Botany  and  Lessons, 

Gray's  Structura  Botany.       .... 

Green's  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.    - 

Gregory  on  Cabbages:  How  to  Grow  Them,  Paper, 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising.    Paper  cover, 

Gregory  on  Squashes.    Paper  cover, 

Gregory  on  Fertilizers.    Paper  cover,    ■ 

HalUday's  Azalea  Culture, 

Halllday's  Camellia  (:!ulture, 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures.  A  series  of  practical 
Talks  on  the  whole  subject  of  Manib'cs  and 
Fertilizers.    Cloth,  l2mo 

Harris's  Gardening  for  Young  and  Old.  A  work 
on  Farm-Gardening,  which  means  a  better  and 
more  profitable  form  of  Agriculture.  Cloth, 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Profit.  New  Edition 
Enlarged.  The  srandard  work  on  Market  and 
Family  Gardening;  profusely  Illustrated, 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure,  ncludes 
Fruit,  Vegetable,  and  Flower-Gardening,  Green- 
houses and  Graperies,  Window-Gardening,  etc  1.5U 
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Henderson's  Hand  Book  of  Plants.    A  dictionary 
of  Useful  and  Ornamental  Plants,  with  instruc- 
tions on  Propagation  and  Culture.    Large  8vo.  $4.00 
Hough's  Elements  of  Forestry,       -  -  2.00 

Husmann's  American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine- 
Making.    The  author  Is  a  recognized  authority,   1.50 
Johnson's  How  Crops   Grow.    A  Treatise  on  the 

Chemical  Composition  and  Life  of  the  Plant,       3.00 
Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed  on  the  Atmosphere  and 

the  Soil,  as  related  to  Plants,       -  -  2,00 

Johnson's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  -  -  3.00 

Johnson's  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,      -  1.00 

Language  of  Flowers.    A  well  arranged  and  com- 
prehension collection  of  names  of  Flowers  and 
their  expressions,  14  pages,       ....        ,35 
Leiand's  Farm  Homes.  Indoors  and  Outdoors,  1.50 

Long's  Home  Florist.    A  Treatise  on  Flowers  and 

other  plants,  designed  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  1.50 
Long's  Ornamental  Gardening  for  Americans.    A 
Treatise  on  Beautifying  Homes,  Rural  Districts 
and  Cemeteries    Illustrated.    Cloth,  l2mo.  2.00 

Oemler's  Truck  Farming  at  the  South  for  North- 
em  markets.    Illustrated.  Cloth,  12mo.       -  1.50 
Our  Insect  Foes;  How  to  Deal  With.    160  Remedies.    .25 
Packard's  Half  Hours  with  Insects,    Cloth,  12mo.     2.50 
Parsons  on  the  Rose.  Embracing  Propagation,  Cul- 
ture and  History.    Enlarged  edition,           ■           1.50 
Popular  Gardening  and  Fruit  Growing.    Vol.  1  and 
2  unbound,  each,  SI.25:  bound  in  cloth,  each, 
$1.75;  the  two  voK  In  one,  $aOO;  In  half  sheep, 

$2.50  and  3.75 
Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.    Teaching  how  to 

raise  Pears  Intelligently.    Illustrated,  •       1.00 

Quinn's  Money  In  the  Garden.     Devoted  to  the 

Kitchen,  Market  and  Field  Garden    -  -  1.50 

Reed's  House  Plans  for  Everybody  -  -      ].50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  9  vols.  Each,    -  -  I.50 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden,  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 
Roosevelt's  Five  Acres  Too  Much.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.50 
Root's  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture.  Cloth.  Large  octavo,1.50 
Saunder's  Insects  Injurious  to  Fruits,  -  -     3.00 

Scott  and  Morton's  Soil  of  the  Farm.  Cloth,  12mo.  1.00 
Solly'  Book  of  Plants  for  laying  out  and  arranging 

carpet  beds  and  fancy  flower  gardens,  3.00 

Stoddart's  An  Egg  Farm,       ....  ,50 

Strong's  Fruit  Culture.      -  .  .  .  .     1.00 

Thomas'  American  Fruit  Culturlst.  Treating  on 
the  Propagation  andCulture  of  all  fruits  adapted 
to  the  United  States.    50  accurate  figures,  2.00 

Thompson's  Fruit  Culture  under  Glass,  -     3.75 

Treat's  Injurious  Insects  of  the  Farm  and  Garden. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition.    Fully  Illustrated,    2.00 
Waring's  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.    A  very 

complete  and  practical  treatise,    llustrated.     1.50 
Webb's  Cape  Cod  Cranberries.    Paper^  12mo.  .40 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South.    An  admirable 

treatise  on  gardening  In  general.    Illustrated.     2.00 
White's  Cranberry  Culture.    Illustrated.  -  I.55 

Wood's  Classbook  of  Botany,  3.50 


IV 


POPULAR  GARDENING. 


September, 


The  Hyacinth  and  Other  Bulbs. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary 
to  purchase  the  stock  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Polyanthus,  Narcissus,  etc.,  for  the  season. 
To-day  we  have  been  preparing  the  compost 
for  potting.    I  like  to  do  this  in  August. 

The  potting  material  for  Hyacinths  ought 
to  be  light  and  rich,  and  if  it  is  prepared  two 
or  three  months  before  it  is  required,  the 
manure  becomes  more  thoroughly  incorpor- 
ated with  the  soil.  I  use  two  barrow-loads 
of  loam  to  one  of  cow  manure,  one  of  sand 
and  one  of  leaf-mould.  River  sand  is  gen- 
erally preferred  to  any  other. 

Some  growers  use  a  specially  prepared 
kind  of  flower  pot,  deeper  than  usual,  but 
I  do  not  like  the  appearance  of  them  when 
so  grown.  I  use  five-inch  pots  of  the  ordin- 
ary kind  for  the  small  bulbs,  and  six-inch 
ones  for  the  larger  size. 

In  potting  the  bulbs  they  should  be 
pressed  moderately  firm  into  compost,  with 
the  crown  just  projecting  above  the  surface. 
It  is  an  error  also  to  press  the  bulbs  into  the 
soil  with  the  fingers,  as  this  causes  the  com- 
post immediately  beneath  the  bulbs  to  be- 
come too  firm;  the  consequence  of  this  is 
that  when  the  mass  of  roots  which  rapidly 
form  on  the  root  stock,push  into  it  the  bulbs 
are  sometimes  thrown  out  of  the  soil.  I 
know  these  small  details  may  seem  trifling 
to  some  people,  but  success  or  faOure  very 
often  depends  upon  how  or  when  the  most 
minute  details  are  carried  into  efl'ect. 

As  for  plunging  the  pots  for  encouraging 
root  growth,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing Cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  for  the  purpose. 
If  it  is  twelve  months  old  it  is  better,  as  a 
mass  of  new  Cocoa-nut  fibre  will  sometimes 
heat,  which  would  be  disastrous  to  hardy 
bulbs.  With  this  material,  we  cover  the 
pots  some  inches  deep,  having  first  set  them 
on  the  cellar  floor  or  in  some  other  cool  place. 

The  subsequent  treatment  after  the  bulbs 
have  been  removed  from  the  plunging  ma- 
terial (having  pushed  out  plenty  of  white 
roots  against  the  pot),  consists  in  developing 
the  spikes  which  have  been  formed  in  the 
bulbs  the  previous  year.  If  the  bulbs  are 
not  the  full  age,  and  have  not  been  well 
grown  and  ripened,  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  produce  spikes  of  the  largest  size.  If  it 
is  necessary  to  force  them  in  order  to  get 
the  flower  spike  fully  developed  by  an  early 
date,  the  forcing  process  must  not  be  too 
severe  at  first.  Start  with  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  45°,  it  is  better  not  to  increase  it 
to  more  than  .5.5°  as  the  highest  minimum. 

Some  few  varieties  have  too  many  bells 
on  the  spikes,  and  were  they  allowed  to  re- 
main they  would  not  be  perfectly  developed. 
I  thin  the  bells  out  when  they  are  in  the 
bud  state,  and  those  that  remain  grow  to 
their  full  sive,  forming  a  symmetrical  spike. 
A  Hyacinth  spike  is  at  its  best  about  two 
weeks  after  the  first  flowers  open.  At  pres- 
ent I  need  not  say  anything  about  the  varie- 
ties it  is  best  to  grow;  good  selections  were 
given  about  the  end  of  March  or  early  in 
April.— F.  Douglas,  in  Gardeners' Chronicle. 


Inaects  Increase  Prices.  Those  fruit  Mrrowers 
enteri>iisin(f  enough  to  rai.so  itood  crops  in  spite 
of  inscot.s  are  as.sistc(l  by  the  insects  to  good 
prices.  It  18  the  careless,  happy-go-luck.v,  lazy, 
indifferent  man  whom  insects  harm  mostly.-Kur- 
al  World. 

The  suburban  home  idea  is  growing.  People 
arc  learning  that  they  can  have  the  benefits  of 
living  in  a  community,  can  do  business  in  town, 
and  yet  enjoy  the  delights  of  a  pleasant  garden 
home,  all  at  once.  How  sensible,  especially  if 
also  they  read  Populah  Gakdenino. 

WiNnow  PI.A.NTS.  The  main  cultural  direc- 
tions can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words:  Keep 
them  clean  from  dust;  out  of  draught*;  do  not 
allow  the  soil  to  become  too  dry;  never,  except 
where  specially  mentioned,  allow  the  pots  to 
stand  in  water;  protect  them  from  frost  as  well 
as  keep  them  reasonably  away  from  the  stove. 


J.M.Thorburn&Co. 


No.  15  Jobn  St.,  XE^r  YORK. 

Importers  of 

Dutch  and  French 

BULBOUS  ROOTS 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Daffodils, 
Lily  of  the  Valley  Pips, 
Bermuda  Easter,  and  other  Lilies. 

IS" Descriptive  Priced   Catalogues  FREE. 


KARL  PL/1NT5  'c"rc^?r 

700  VARIETIES. 

Rainbow  Cactus,  30c 
Livins  Rock.  30c 

8aeen  of  Night,    25c 
Id  Man  Cactus,  75c 
5  Oacii— fine  50c 

10  Caoti— extra.  $1.00 
Catalogue  free. 

BOOK  ON  CAOTI 
ana  RARE  PLANTS. 
lit;  pages,  ]5U  engrav- 
ings. 10  cents.  

fl.  BLANC  &  CO.  Phi'a.  LanrestandflnestBtockofCactlln 
tneworld   Sendforspeclallowprice-llBtof  plantsand  bulbs. 


Nice  trees  for  fall  trade.    Leading 
Kinds.  Other  Nursery  stock  at  low 
rate.s.    Address. 
«   J   A.  ROBERTS,  Malvern,  Pa. 


FLE/15URE  /IND  PROFIT 

Can  be  gained  by  planting 

HARDY  PLANTS  THIS  FALL. 

We  have  the  BEST  STOCK  IN  THE  COUNTRY.    Send  for  CATALOGUE  of 
these,  and 

Rare  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses, 

and  everything  new  and  rare,  which  is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden.  Our  Catalogue 
IS  the  most  comprehensive  issued,  and  we  give  cheerfully  full  plans  and  suggestions 
for  planting.  ° 

SHADY  HILL  NURSERIES,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


HOME 


CTIinV   T^horongh    and    practical 

O  I  U  U  I  Instruction  given  bv  Mall 
In  Book-keeping.  Business  Forms, 
Arithmetic,  Penmanship,  Shorthand, 

etc.    Low  rates.  Distance  no  objection.  Circulars  free. 

Bbyakt  &  Stratton's,  5  Lafajette  Park,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SO  ANXIOUS 


are  we  that  every  reader  shall  use  the  ^andy 
t>eIf-Blnder  for  preserving  the  copies  of 
this  ,Toiu-nal  that  we  will  furnish  them  for  35 
Cents,  cost  price,  post-paid,  instead  of  50 
cents  as  heretofore. 


The  True  Bermuda  Easter  Lily 


Bears  in  winter  enormous  trumpet-shaped  flowers 
of  snowy  whiteness,  great  beauty,  and  unsurpassed 
fragrance.  It  is  the  Queen  of  Winter  Flowers,  the 
most  lovely  and  popular,  and  sure  to  grow  and  bloom 
freely  in  any  window,  surprising  all  with  its  superb 
lovelmfss.  For  only  8«  oU.  we  will  send  by  mBll 
postpaid  all  of  the  followliis  i 

1  Bulb  of  the  True  liermuda  Easter  Lily,  good  size. 
1  Bulb  Freesia.  mo^it  niacniticent  and  fragrant. 
1  Bulb  Itomun  llyacinth.  lovely  spikes,  very  sweet. 
1  Bulb  Tulip.  l>uublf  l>ue  Van  Thol.  magnificent. 
1  Bulb  iiionic  Jongull.  yt.-lio\v.  and  fragrant. 
1  Bulb  Allium  >ii-upolUununn,btfautlful  white  tlowers. 
1  Bulb  lEelffian  llj-nointh.kively  spikes  of  blue  flowers, 
1  Bulb  Glory  of  tne  Snow,  superb  blue  and  white. 
1  Bulb  Stnr  of  Itethk-lii-m,  (*  trinthogalum)  grand. 
I  Bulb  Winter  Aconite,  large  golden  vellow  and  our 
8ri»KI{B  FALI.CATALOtilE  of  Bulbs  and  IMants 
lor  Fall  Plantlnc  and  Winter  ItlooiiiinK,  togeltier 
with  a  sample  copy  of  the  Mayflower. andlarge color- 
ed plate  of  premium  HowtTs.  If  you  have  already  re- 
ceived Catalogue  and  Mayflower,  say  so  and  we  will 
send  something  else  instead.  The  above  10  fine  bulbs 
(which  is  our '""^Geni  Collection"  worth  91)  may  all  be 
planted  in  pots  for  winter  blooming,  or  in  the  garden. 
Everyone  will  bloom  splendidly  and  for  winflferflort'- 
ers  there  is  nothing  finer.  We  send  thorn  for  only  30 
cents  to  introduce  our  superior  Bulbs.  Get  your  neigh- 
bors toorder  with  you.  we  will  mail  4  of  these  Gem 
Collections  for  W.  IPrder  at  once,  as  this  offer  may 
not  oppenr  aeain.  Also  bv  mail,  postpaid,  12  Fine 
Mlyr.fTtilips  f.iraoc.  6  Kin."  Mixed  Hvacinths  for  60c.; 
12  Mix.il  \arci-Hii-,  r.Or, ,  -r.  Kino  Mixed  Crocus  forSOcts. 

OUR  FALL  CATALOGUE  for  I89i.  oVTt^^-a?^^ 

and  Illustrated,  will  ho  ttont  to  any  one  on  receipt  of 
Bets.  We  offer  the  Ilnesttttock  of  Hvacinths.  Tulips, 
Crocus.  Narcissus,  Lilies,  Freesias.  etc.,  and  scores  of 
rare  new  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall  planting  and  win- 
ter bloomme.  also  choice  Shrubs.  Trees  and  Fruits.  It 
18  the  most  beautiful  and  complete  Catalogue  of  the 
kind  ever  issued.  We  want  agents  in  every  town  to 
take  subscribers  for  <uir  h.-nutiful  Monthly  Horticul- 
turalPapt-r<10pak-cs**,  THK  ItlAYFLOWKR,  .Wc.  per  year 
l^ibcral  premiums.    Sjunpl.-  .-..py  rtvo.    Address 

JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral  Park,  N.  Y. 


This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  haudy  binder 
we  yet  have  seen,  and  tens  of  thousands  are  in 
use.  They  are  well  made,  convenient,  and  wdl 
last  a  life-time  Why  we  are  thus  anxious  is  be- 
cause in  no  other  way  can  you  have  the  full 
value  of  Popular  Gardening,  present  and  fu 
tare,  as  by  the  use  of  a  Binder.  This  is  what 
you  will  have  at  the  year's  end: 

All  the  numbers,  straight  and  clean  and  con- 
taining 

Over  400  pages. 

About  40^  engravings. 

About  ~.OiH.l  iirtirles  and  items, 

V.    L-nmi'li'te  iinli'\  to  all, 

A  Sflf  Itiniiur  stiitable  for  permanent  use, 

A  Viiluablf  Horticultural  Library, 
,inct  worth  N/j  tinu  f<  all  the  vost.     To  invest  in  the 
Hinder  for  .'JTi  (.-cnt-s  is  most  wise.    On  such  a  lib- 
eral offer,  it  is  you.  good  reader,  and  not  our- 
selves who  secures  the  gain. 

POPULAR  GARDENING  PUB.  CO., 

BUFFALO,  N.Y. 


W/-.'\ 
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